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has  seemed  more  desirable. 


Aagaard,  Thomas,  93 
Abbott,   Grace,   521 
Abelman,  Max,  812 
Abrams,  Albert,   509,  809 
Accidents,  child  labor  and,  802 
Actors,  251 
Adams,   C.    E.,   805 
Adams,    John,    365 
Adams,  Thomas,  769 
Addams,  Jane,    135 


Armenians,   52 

Army  Mental  Tests,  379,  506 

Arnold,  Matthew,  460 

Art 
Amer.  Indians  (ills.),  1,  12,  13,  14 
In  Mexican  education,  448 
Negro   portraits   and  painters,    326, 
327 

Art   industries,    592 

Art  museums,  581,  595 

Ashod,  cage  of,  171 

Asia   Minor,   492 


Additon,   H.    S.,    Case  work,    English  Asphalters   (ill.),  161 

style,   391  Astor,  Lady  and  Viscount,  campaign, 

&dvertising  225 

Smoke   casting  and  billboards,   354  Athens,    579,    596 


For  everybody,   194 

Freedom  of,  189 

Latest,  259 

List  of  autumn  books,  212 

Short    reviews    and   lists,   397,    405, 
818 

Social,  203 

Speaking  of,   194 

Worth  mention,   119 
Borah,    W.    E.,    Russian    recognition 

and,   737 
Boston 

Social  workers,  number,  812 

South  End  Almanac,  779 

Working   children,   report,    239 
Bourg,  G.  J.L30 


Swiss    chocolate   manufacturer,    74,  Athletics,   college,   302,    529   (letters)   Bourne,  E.  G.,  582 


75 

Afghan  university  for  women,   353 
Africa,   591 

Education,  356 
Agencies,   national,   497,   499 

See  also  Nat'l  social  agencies 


Atlanta,  236 
Atwood,    S.    M.,   3 

Case  for  the  Indian,   7 
Auerbach,  M.  A.,   402 
Auerbach-Levy,      William, 
452 


Agricultural  Bloc,  The  (Capper),  395  Austria,  land   settlements,  317 
Agriculture,    Dept.    of,    use    of    meat,  Automobiles,       curbing      noise 


and 


325 

Air  baths,  109 

Airplane  ambulances,   511 

Akron,    Ohio,   91 

Alabama,  lynching,  626 

Alcohol  in   Europe,   780 

All-Russian    Central    Executive    Com- 
mittee.  686 

Allen,  E.  F.,   507 

Allen,  Justice  Florence  E.   (with  por- 
trait), 330 

Allentown,  Pa.,   547 

Almy,   Frederic 

On  nat'l  social  agencies,  654 
Speaking  of  babies   (letter),  404 

Alschuler,    Samuel,    portrait,    152 

Altmann-Gottheimer,     Elizabeth,     283  Bambini    (ills.),    320,    321 


speed,  460 
Awnings  (letter),  404 

B 
Babies 

Massachusetts   injrnction,  52 

Massachusetts   injunction    (letters), 
260,   261 

Nursery  school,    115 

See  also   Infant  mortalitv 
Babouska.     See  Breshkovsky 
Baby  welfare  peddlers,  502 
Baku   oil   fields.    743 
Balsler,    Harold,    93 
Baltrusaitis,  Joseph,  75 
Bamberger,   Louis,   615 


Foundling   hospitals,   320 
Amalgamated        Clothing 
Russian  venture,   733 
Ambulances,  airplane,   511 
America 

Feebleminded,  79 

Public   fears,   223 


Bancroft,   E.  A.,   46 
Workers,  Banks,   labor   unions',   633 
Banting,  F.  G.,  652 
Barmore,  Jennie,   356 
Barn  for  school,  253 
Barnes,  J.    H.,   619 
Bartholomew,  Harland,   769 
Who   belongs  to?   (current   issues),  Bav  "lm,   \73    . 

5  Baylor   University,   382 

America  for  Coming  Citizens   (Gold-  5av!y'  H-  Wansey,  225 

berger),   528  Bedinger,  G.  R.,  666 

Amer.    Assn.    for    Organizing   Family  Behavior,  123 

Social  Work,  639  Belgium,  alcohol,  780 

Amer.   Assn.  of  Social  Workers,   267  Belv.  Andrey,  711,  713 
Reorganization,  485  Benjamin,   P.    L.,    129 

Amer.  Bar  Assn.,  325  Bennett,  E.  L.,  75 

Amer.   Child  Health  Assn.,  247  Bennett,  Edward,   769 

Organization,  652  Bergson 

Amer.   Child  Hygiene  Assn.,   224,  247  „      256 
Amer.     Country    Life    Assn.,    confer-  Berwmd,  E.  J.,  222,  294 

ence,  380  Berwind-White  Coal   Co..  485 

Amer.    Education    Week,   255  Better  Times   (periodical),   812 

Amer.    Engineering    Standards    Com-   Bibliography   of   civic   education,   791 

mittee,  596  Bicknell,   E.   P.,  812 

Amer.    Geographical   Society,   644  Billboards,   354 

Amer.  Indian.     See  Indians  Bing,  A.  M.,  483,  486 

Amer.  Labor  Year  Book,   1921-22,  662 
Amer.  Legion,  267 


Boy  Scouts 

Movement's  policy,  654 

Samples  of  scouting,  648 
Boyd,  D.  K.,  94 
etching,  Brailsford,    fl.   N.,    736 
Brangwyn,   Frank 

Book-plate,   133 

Etching,  188 
Branion,  R.   C,  531 
Bratter,  C.  A.,  Cure  for  seasonal  em- 
ployment, 800 
Breckinridge,   S.    P.,  631 
Bregman,  Adolph,   547 

Monotony     and     industrial     unrest, 
552 
Breshkovsky,   Catherine,    328 

Portrait,  328 

Schools  (letter),  816 
Bricks  without   straw,   317 
Bridgeman,     C.    T.,    Exporting    Ital- 
ians, 251 
Briggs  poster  in  aid  of  crippled  chil- 
dren,  507 
Brinley,  D.    P.,   417 

Market  day   (ill.),  418 
Brinton,   Christian,   683,    714 
British    labor,    idealism    and    respon- 
sibility, 426 
Bronze  tablet  caster  (ill.),  565 
Brooks,  W.  E.,  475,  547,  283 

Letter  on  railroad  strike,  663 

On  a  statue  of  Lincoln  (verse),  580 

Refuge    (verse),   457 

Song  in  the  night  (verse),  322 
Brown,    Adelaide,    Dental    hygienists 

(letter),    121 
Brown,   Elmer    E.,    114 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Wylie,  on  orphans  in 

Constantinople,  43 
Bruere,  M.  B.,  547,  615 

Nothing  to  lose  but  the  home,  629 

Patterns,  550 


Bergson    and    Education    (Wheeler),  Bruere,  R.  W. 

"  A   bit  of   mellifluous   phraseology 


371 


Amer.  Prison  Assn.,   121 
Amer.    Public   Health  Assn. 
Cleveland  meeting,   242 
Statement     on     health     protection 
243 
Amer.     Relief     Administration,      726 
730,    734 


Coal  miners  dig  for  the   facts,    772 
Bruno,  F.  J.,  on  nat'l  social  agencies, 

658 
Brusov,  Valery,   748 
Budapest,  44 

Budgets,   Wilkes-Barre,   779 
Buehler,    J.    B.,    Defense    of    Albert 
Abrams  (letter),  809,  815 
531  Buffalo,   medical  care,   794 

Birth  control  bill,  619,  632  Buffalo  dancer — Indian  portrait,  27 

Black,     F.      H.,     on     Constantinople  Buffalo   hide   shields,    1    (ills.),    12 

schools,  41  Building  boom,  620 

Blackwell,       A.       S.,       Breshkovsky  Building  cleaners,   517 


Chicago's  housing  struggle,  493 
Bing,    Mr 


S.  ,H.    (L.    B.   Johnson), 


schools  (letter),  816 
Blaine,   Governor,   488 
American  Vitruvius,   The  (Hegemann  Blankenhorn,    M.   D.,    283 

and  Peets),   118  United   brotherhood   of    strap-hang 

Amer.      young      women      (drawings),  ers  and  coal-diggers,  293 

300-301  Blast-furnace   shifts,   44 

Americanization  Days,  781  Blindness,   Wisconsin   control,  385 

Analysis    of    the    Interchurch    World  Blok,  Alexander,   711,  713,   748 
Movement   Report  on   the      Steel  Blount,  S.  E.,  326 

Blumenschein,   E.   L.,   23 
"Boarding  mother"   speaks,   241 
Bogdanoff,   Mr.,    721 
Bograchov,  Mr.  684 
Bond,  Elsie,  684 
Bogue,  M.   F.,  615 

Mothers'  pensions,  634 
Bondy,    R.    E.,   666 

On  nat'l  social  agencies,  657 
Apprenticeship  and  craft   revival,   573   Book    reviews,     116,    256,     393,    525,  By-a-lil-le   case.    10 
Arab  sheik,  171  659,  806  Byington,  M.  F.,  666 

Arabs,  171  Books 

Arbitration  in  Norway,  250  Autumn  supplement,   185-21*  C 

Argentina,  Russian   r«lief,   737  Children's,     194  ^I^^^^J^*^^J 

Armament  reduction,  74  ChiMw'*      *  *— 

Armenian  refugees,  33^ 


Strike    (Olds),   659 
Anderson,    Mary,   629 
Andrews,    Esther,    615 

Drawings,  629-632,  775-776 
Andrews,  J.   B.,  99 
Andreyev,    Leonid,    7 1 J 
Anthracite   miners,   772 
Anti-Saloon  League,  5n7 
Apoplexy  mortality,  651 


Building  funds,  raising,  646 
Building  industry 

Chicago  and  Judge  Landis,  486,  493 

Metropolitan   insurance   loans    (let- 
ter), 537 

Philadelphia,  94 

Race  conflicts  in  employment,  376 
Buildings  and  posterity,   768 
Bureau    of    Vocational     Information, 

235 
Bnrk,  Frederic,   107 
Burns,  A.  T.,  264,  483,  490,  684 

Famine  facts,  Russia,  726 

Homeless  in  Greece,  492 
Bursum  Indian  bill,  52,  364 

Defeat.   617 
Butler,  A.  W.,  666 
Button   making,    551 


Cadbury,  George,  328 
Calder,  John,  73,  135,  219 
Consider  the  foreman,   248 
Employers  and  jobs,  95 
Faith  of  an  industrial  engineer,  154 
Unemployment       insurance  —  reply 
(letter),  260 
Calendar   reform,    458 
California 

Dental    hygienists    (letter),    121 
Disabled   veterans.    111 
Prohibition    (letter),    121 
Vote,   correction,  460 
Wine   congregations,    366 
Callcott,   F.   T.,  445 
Cameo  carver  (ill.),  561 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  781 
Canada,  rural  education,  791 
Cancer,   247 

Posters,    111 
Capital,  duty  to  labor,  156 
Carlton,    F.     T.,    Unemployment    in- 
surance (letter),  261 
Carnegie  Corporation,  666 
Carnegie     Foundation     for     the     Ad- 
vancement  of  Teaching,    767 
Carney,   Jack,    75 
Carolinas  and  child  labor,  620 
Carpenters,   376 
Case   work,   522 
English   style,   391 
Inter-city  cooperation,  chart,  639 
Caseworkshop,  522 
Caster  of  bronze  tablets  (ill.),  565 
Casuals,   Seattle  longshoremen,  96 
Catholics  and   Girl   Scouts,  618 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  652 
Causes,   flyer  in,   50 
Causes  and  Cures  for  t'  :  Social  Un- 
rest   (Finney),    394 
Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  74 
Cemetery  in  Russia,  728 
Central  American  states,  738 
Central  Financing  of  Social  Agencies 

(Persons),  396 
Central    Park   as  pasture,   766 
Centrosoyus,  735 
Chamber    of    Commerce    and    foreign 

labor,  619 
Champion,     Merrill,     Have    faith     in 

Massachusetts  (letter),  260 
Chaney,   L.    W.,   99 
Chaplin,    Ralph,    30,   53 
Charity       Organization        Movement, 
The,  in  the  United  States    (Wat- 
son),   523 
Charity    Organization    Society,    523 
Chastity,   preaching,   226 
Chernov,  V.  A.,  683 
Cheyney,  A.  S.,  Orpheus  a  la  mode, 

790 
Chicago 

Anti-noise  campaign,  460 
Housing  struggle,   486,    493 
Negro  concentration   (charts),  47 
Race  riots,   46 

Transportation    contacts    and    race 
hatred,  90 
Child,   Stephen,  267 
Child   health 

Deflation    (i.    e.,    merger   of   organ- 
izations), 224,  247 
"  Healthland  "  exhibit,   246 
Publicity,     posters     and     drawings, 
244,  245 
Child  Health  Org.,  224,  247 
Cartoons  from  a  program,  387 
Drawings,  244,   245 
Child   labor 

Are  child   workers  safe?   802 
Comparative  maps   of   laborers  and 

illiterates,  357 
Congress  and,  363 
Constantinople,   42 
Constitutional  amendments,  620 
Waste,   239 
Child  placement,   241 

Cleveland,  638 
Child    welfare,    bookkeeping,    106 
Childhood,  creative,  567 
Childhood  Training   (Patri),   257 
Children 
Air  bath  and  sun  treatment,  109 
Books   for,    194 
Books    f?r.      w"  "        J 


IV 


Ind 


Early-to-bed     story     from     Prague, 
792-793 

Health,  102 

Health  education,  107 

Homicide,    237 

Institutions,  392 

Milk  and,   387 

Of  unmarried  parents,  Ontario,  524 

Russian     training     and     education, 
696 

South  Africa,   392 
Children's   Bureau,  Report  and   prog- 
ress, 521 

Report     on     working     children     of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  239 
Children's  code  commissions,  799 
Children's  Welfare   Federation,  239 
China,  quack  medicine  poster,  510 
Christmas 

Serbian,   306 

Spirit  and  the  churches,  323 
Christmas  seals,  383 
Church,   Community,    94 
Church    in    America,    The    (Brown), 

393 
Cincinnati 

Community   chest,    766 

Financial    federation,    232 

Mental  health,   384 
Cities 

Charters  and  health,  110 

Constantinople,    administration,    39 

Conurbations,  94 
Citizenship,   594 

Women  in  the  United  States,  231 
City  planning,  370 

Homely   arguments    for   (ills.),    236 

New  York,  769 

Overgrown   city,   85 

Step  by  step  plan,  501 
City   toilers    (5    etchings),    157-161 
Civil  Service,  364 
Claghorn,   K.    H.,   461 
Clarke,  T.  E.,  592 
Clarksburg,   W.    Va.,  221 
Cleaning  women,   517 
Cleveland 

Community     Fund — Donahey     car- 
toons, 368 

Engineers'   Bank,    633 

Federated  finance,  89 

Financial  federation,  232 

Health  and  Hospital  Survey,  387 

Orphans,   638 
Cleveland,  Elizabeth,  417 

'Twixt    infancy     and    alphabet,     an 
educational  experiment,   445 

v Climatic     Cnanges     (Huntington    and 

Visher),  259 
Clinics 

Cornell,  794 

Manhattanville,    110 

Mental,   765 
Clock-tower  for  Liege,   51 
Clothing  in  Russia,  726 
Clothmakers'     parade    in    Nuremberg 

(ill.),   575 
Coal,   New   York   subway,   222 
Coal    Commission 

First  report,  596 

Portraits   of  members,    152,    153 

What  lies  before,   149,  169 

What   the  public   wants  of,   518 
Coal  industry 

Anthracite  miners  dig  for  the  facts, 
772 

Coal   commission   and,    149 

Gamble  of   (letter),  663 

Hylan's  committee  report,   485 

Miners  still  on   strike,  53 

New  York  Subway  and,   293 

Russia,    720 

Strike  results,  459 

Why  the   railroad  strike  failed  and 
the  coal  miners  won,  436 
Coffee,  R.   I.,  351 

Stamping   out    the    wine    congrega- 
tions,  366 
Cohen,  M.  R.,  684 

Liberalism  and   the   Russian   Mind, 
731 
Colcord,  J.   C,  483 

The  C.   O.   S.  looks  forward,  523 
Cole,  L.  C,  638 

College  student  speaking  tour,   382 
College   women,    353 
Colleges 

Athletics   (letters),    520 

Football,    302 

New  liberal-Reed   College.   503 

Problem  of  attendance,   114 
Collier,  John.  3 

The  red  Atlantis,   15 
Colonia,   441 

Colonial  kitchen   (ill.),  582 
Common  sense  (social   studies),  262 
Common   welfare,    73,    221,    353,    485, 

617,   7§5 
Communications,    120,    260,   400,    529, 

663,  809 
Communities,   89,  231,   366,   497,   643, 

777 
**    "''-    a-  ■*■  '■'•—  of  men,  576 


Community  organization,   219 

Financing,  219,  232 
Company  unions,  265 
Compensation.     See  Workmen's  com- 
pensation. 
Compton,  G.   B.,  267 
Conception,  preventing,  619 
Congress 

Immigration   law,   771 

Progressives    in    the     Sixty-eighth, 
358 

Social  legislation  prospect  in  Sixty- 
seventh,  363 
Connellaiij    Robert,    30 
Conrad,   Sherman,  531 

Letting  the  public  in,  779 
Constantinople,   171 

American  social  survey,   36 

Nationality  map,  36 
Consumers'       Cooperative       Societies 

(Gide).  659 
Consumers     League,    feature    of    an- 
nual meeting,   375 
Contraceptive  information,  619 
Conurbations,    94 
Cook,   H.  N.,  417 

France's    new    victory     (sketches), 
413,  429-435 
Cooley,  C.  H.,  475 

Heredity     and    instinct    in    human 
life,  454 
Cooper,  C.   C,   on   nat'l   social   agen- 
cies,   655 
Cooperation 

Farmers,  marketing,  487 

International,   plea  for,   450 

Russian  movement,  735 

Study  of,  767 
Cooperative    milk,   374 
Copeland,  R.  S.,  331 
Copp,  Tracy,  631 
Corbett,   H.    W.,    766 
Cordova,  N.  M.,   15 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  91 
Cornell  Clinic,  794 
Corporation  management,   497 
Concha,   John,    13 
Country  life 

American  Country   Life   Assn.   pro- 
gram for  annual  conf.,   73 

Pastors    at    University   of    Wiscon- 
sin conf.,  112 
Country  Life  Ass'n.,   conf.,   380 
County    and    Township     Government 
in    the    United    States     (Porter), 
806 
County  fair,  poster,  225 
Courts,  289,  325 
Covington,  Va.,   106 
Craftsmanship 

Apprenticeship  and,  573 

Golden  age   (ill.),  572 

Mechanics  and,  592 

Organization  and  market,  594 
Crawford,   Ruth,   475 

Piloting  the  bomb  squad,  461 

Standing  pat  on  the  quota  law,  771 
Creative  childhood,  567 
Credit  unions,   632 
Crichton-Browne,   Sir   J.,   226 
Crimes 

Detroit   and,   388 

Law  of,  291 

Records,   370 
Criminal   Court   Building,   New   York, 

mural  paintings,  289,  290,  291 
Crippled  children,  507 
Cripples,  jobs  for,   799 
Croxton,  F.  C,  76 
Cure-alls,  509 
Culture,   Proletarians   in   Russia,   690, 

736 
Current  issues,   questions  on,   5,    123, 
181,  263,  343,  399,  477,  533,  605, 
665,  753,  811 
Czecho-Slovakia 

Children-story    in    pictures,    792-793 

Educational    ideal,   641 

Insurance,  511 

Libraries,    781 


Dairylea,  766 

Dallas,   Civic   Federation,  402 

Dana,  J.  C,  547,  595 

A  museum  of  service,   581 
Danger,   566 
Darwinism,  382 
Daugherty,  Att'y   Gen.,   31 
Davey,   Randall,   27 
Davis,  A.  O.,  684 

Tolstoy's  magic  rod,  698 
Davis,  Governor  (of  Kansas),  359 
Davis,  O.  W.,  666 

Deaver,  G.   G.,  on  recreation  in  Con- 
stantinople, 40 
Defeated   (ill),   437 
Defective  Delinquent  and  Insane,  The 

(Cotton),    257 
DeForest,  R.  W.,  666 
Delaware,   social    workers'    conf.,   812 
Delinquency 

Dealing  with    defective   delinquents 
>       -'       v.  81 

— -tu-V     IQfc  ,       , 


Democracy,   154 
D.enmark 

Community   singing,   93 

Education   movement,   377 
Dental  hygienists  (letter),   121 
Denver 

Financial   federation,   232 

Tuberculosis    sanitarium,     111 
Dependent   children 

Cleveland,  638 

Ontario,  391 
Desertion  of  children,  392 
Des  Moines,  233 
Detroit 

Breakwater   for  crime  wave,   388 

Markets,  234 

Tuberculosis    Society    posters,    244, 
245 
Detroit  Community  Fund,  89 
Devine,   E.   T.,   135 

Institute,  264 

Portrait,    152 
Diabetes,  510 

Can  it  be  checked?   650 
Dickinson,   R.   L.,  644 
Dieck,  Mrs.  Robt.  G-,  390 
Directors,   Boards  of,  300 
Disarmament,  74 
Discovery,   logic  of   (social   studies), 

752 
Disease,  596 
District    of    Columbia 

Legislation  under  way,  363 

Minimum  wage  decision,   324 
Dock,   Lavinia   L.,  670 

Letter  on   National   Woman's   Par- 
ty, with  reply,  530 
Doctor,  who's  to  pay?  794 

See  also  Physicians 
Dolomite  coal   mine,   355 
Donahey  cartoons  for  Cleveland  Com- 
munity  Fund,  368 
Donetz   Basin,  721 
Dovid,  Reb  Sholom,  453 
Downing,   Mortimer,   30 
Drama 

American  actors,  251 

Russia,  707 
Dramatized  economics,  640 
Drawings  by  children,   567 
Dump,  The  (ill.),  157 
Dunn,   R.   W.,    684,   727 
Dunton,  W.  H,  6 
Dust   explosions,   355 
Dutch   woodcut   (craftsmanship),   572 
Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill,  363 

E 
Early-to-bed    storv,    792-793 
Eaton,  G.  D.,  382 
Economics 

Dramatized,  640 

Russian      policy      and     the      trade 
unions,  703 
Economics    of    Unemployment,    The 

(Hobson),  662 
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A  New 

FOSDICK 
Book 

Christianity  and  Progress 

HARRY   EMERSON   FOSDICK 
Cloth,    I. SO 

FEW  ministers  of  our  time  have  acquired  more  justi- 
fiable prominence  in  various  lines  of  Christian  ser- 
vice than  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiclc.  His  books  furnish 
both  guidance  and  power  to  sincere  thinkers  who  are 
looking  for  the  worth-while  things  of  life. 

This  is  a  striking  book  written  in  the  inimitable  Fos- 
dick  style  and  will  undoubtedly  be  enjoyed  by  thousands 
of  readers.  Simple  and  direct  in  its  presentation,  yet 
forceful  and  brilliant,  this  volume  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Fosdick's  remarkably  popular  books.  It 
was  originally  presented  as  the  Cole  Lectures  at  Yan- 
derbilt  University. 

The  author  outlines  his  conception  of  the  idea  of 
progress,  the  need  for  it,  and  most  especially,  the  need 
for  SOCIAL  progress.  "Underneath  all  other  prob- 
lems which  the  Christian  Gospel  faces,  is  the  task  of 
choosing  what  her  attitude  shall  be  toward  the  new 
and  powerful  force,  the  idea  of  progress,  which  in  even 
realm  is  re-making  man's  thinking."  With  amazing 
speed  and  accuracy,  punctuated  by  concrete  examples 
to  make  his  point  clear,  the  author  carries  the  reader 
through  the  history  of  the  world's  progress. 

Other  Fosdick  Books 

Assurance  of  Immortality     -----       i.oo 

"Death   is  but   an   incident   in   lift-."     This   blind   sense  of   immor- 
tality   will    lie    translated    int..    an    abiding    faitb    by    Ins    fearless 

thinking  and  buoyant   optimism  ..f  this  book. 

Manhood  of  the  Master  -  -  -  -  -  1.15 
A  vivid  setting  forth  of  the  personal  qualities  ..f  tin1  Mastei  his 
joy,  magnanimity,  indignatii.il,  )oyalt>  to  the  cause,  power  <>t 
endurance,  sincerity,  self-restraint,   fearlessness,   affection,   an. I   Ins 

spirit . 

Meaning  of  Faith 1-35 

Meaning  of  Prayer-        ------        1.15 

Meaning  of  Service         -       -       -       -       -       -        1.25 

Second  Mile       --------  .70 

'This  is  a  book  f...  the  person  determined  t..  win.  a  book  ..f  inspira 
tion  t..  accept  the  extra  duties,  beyond  tln.se  on  the  program. 

A  Specially  Bound  Set  of  Fosdick's  three  "Meanings" — 
"The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 
"The  Meaning  of  Faith" 
"Ike  Meaning  of  Service 

The  THREE  "Everyday  Life"  books  uniformly  bound  in 
cloth,  with  morocco  ridge,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with  silk 
marktr,  encased   in  an  attractive  carton.        $5.00  postage  paid 
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The  Settlement  Horizon  J 

By  Robert  A.  Woods 

and 

Albert  J.  Kennedy 

To   everyone    having   any    responsible   connection 
with  settlement  work  whether  as  resident,  associate 
worker,    or    board    member,    this    book    will    prove       j 
helpful. 

Price,   $3.00   Net 

"America   dawned    for   me   in   a  social   settlement. 
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Now 


is  the  very  keynote  of  this  book 


The  Social  Trend 


ITS  pages  are  living  fragments  of  today, 
quick  with  the  pulse  of  the  times.  It  is 
written  from  a  background  of  expert 
knowledge  and  wide  experience — experi- 
ence which  has  not  been  solely  mental,  for 
its  writer  cares  intensely  whither  the  world 
is  going.  He  discusses  telltale  currents  of 
our  common  life  in  a  manner  extraordinari- 
ly readable,  notably  worthwhile. 
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STELLA  M.  ATWOOD  lives  at 
Riverside,  California,  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  American  desert 
which  stretches  to  Oklahoma.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  a  friend 
to  Indians— one  of  the  few  white 
persons  welcomed  into  Pueblo  In- 
dian tribal  councils.  Through  her 
leadership,  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  has  taken  in 
hand  a  work  on  behalf  of,  and  in 
cooperation  with,  the  Indians  of 
the  whole  country  which  is  civic 
and  economic  rather  than  chari- 
table. 

Most  of  the  photographs  illus- 
trating the  first  article  are  contri- 
buted by  MABEL  STERNE,  a 
member  of  the  artist  colony  at 
Taos,  New  Mexico.  The  repro- 
ductions from  the  paintings  of 
other  Taos  artists  in  this  issue  are 
due  largely  to  her  friendly  and  en- 
ergetic cooperation  in  presenting  a 
typical  exhibit  from  what  many 
critics  consider  the  foremost  art 
center  in  America  today. 

JOHN  COLLIER  is  known  to 
many  readers.  After  a  year  as 
director  of  community  organization 
for  the  California  State  Americani- 
zation Committee,  he  went  with 
his  family  to  the  New  Mexico  des- 
ert because,  as  he  writes,  "we  had 
a  great  curiosity  about  it  though 
we  had  a  corresponding  skepticism 
about  the  realities  of  Indian  life." 
There  a  new,  urgent  work  disclosed 
itself  to  him.  The  Indian  question 
naturally  tied  up  with  his  earlier 
interests  in  New  York  in  communi- 
ty organization  and  race  heritages. 

CLEMENT  WOOD's  poem  Time 
should  be  read  at  least  twice:  be- 
fore and  after  the  principal  ar- 
ticles in  this  issue.  It  reinforces 
their  message  to  America. 

PIERCE  C.  WETTER,  I.  W.  W., 

great-grandnephew  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  with  other 
family  connections  which,  at  any 
rate,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
unacquaintance  with  American  tra- 
dition, was  released  from  Leaven- 
worth  in   August  after  serving  his 
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war  time  sentence  of  five  years  in 
prison.  He  is  twenty-eight  years 
old  and  has  worked  as  a  locomotive 
engineer  and  since  his  release  gives 
all  his  time  to  a  campaign  on  be- 
half of  complete  amnesty  for  all 
the  remaining  political   prisoners. 

CLARENCE  RICHARD  JOHN- 
SON has  taught  for  many  years  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  He 
was  director  of  the  Pathfinder  Sur- 
vey of  Constantinople  which  will 
be  published  this  week  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  and  from  which 
the  findings  presented  in  this  issue 
are  extracted. 

CHARLES  R.  WALKER,  JR., 
now' on  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  talks  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  twelve-hour  shift 
against  which  the  engineers  ot  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  just  de- 
clared. After  graduating  from 
Yale,  he  engaged  in  labor  manage- 
ment and,  for  a  year,  worked  at  all 
sorts  of  jobs  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  sketches  published  in  this  is- 
sue, with  many  other  equally  en- 
tertaining accounts  of  his  experi- 
ences, form  the  substance  of  a  book 
to  be  published  this  month  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 
who  directed  the  studies  of  the 
Chicago  Race  Commission  was  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  Survey 
and  is  now  one  of  its  contributing 
editors.  He  is  at  present,  with 
others,  engaged  in  an  investigation 
of  American  relief  operations  in 
Russia  for  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

The  two  sculptures  by  V.  VAN 
HOVE  (1826  to  1892)  are  in  the 
Luxembourg  and  obviously  have 
only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
race  conflict  in  America. 

SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN  is 
general  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America 
which  represents  some  thirty  Amer- 
ican mission  boards  working  there. 
He  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Mexico  and  has  founded  a  Peo- 
ple's Institute  in  Piedras  Negras. 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph 


K.  Hart 


Have   You    Made   Up   Your   Mind? 


TWO  groups  of  men,  opponents  in  an  industrial  dis- 
pute, were  seated  about  a  table.  Each  group  was 
perfectly  clear  (its  own  members  thought)  about 
all  its  facts.  Neither  side  could  convince  the  other. 
Why  should  men  who  are  clear  in  their  own  minds  about 
facts  find  others  so  obtuse  ?  Many  of  us  have  either  known, 
or  been,  examples  of  this  serene  clarity  face  to  face  with 
this  no  less  serene  obtuseness.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Col- 
lege students  who  learn  "behavior"  out  of  books  come  sadly 
upon  such  experiences  as  these  shortly  after  entering  "the 
real  world."  What  shall  they  do?  Studies  of  this  sort 
are  not  out  of  place  in  a  journal  of  social  exploration. 

Each  side  in  a  dispute  sees  its  own  "facts"  so  clearly,  it 
is  compelled  to  assume  that  the  failure  of  the  other  side 
to  see  them  at  all  is  due  not  to  lack  of  intelligence  but  to 
lack  of  desire  or  will.  This  lack  of  will  is,  of  course,  a 
moral  defect.  Each  side  is  sure  that  it  has  all  the  best  of 
the  argument,  both  as  to  facts  and  opinions,  and  that  the 
other  side,  being  animated  by  "greed"  or  "disloyalty,"  or 
some  other  moral  obliquity,  is  blocking  the  way  to  a  right- 
eous settlement  of  the  dispute.  Each  side  holds  itself  in 
high  esteem  both  for  its  moral  and  'intellectual  qualities; 
each  side  holds  the  other  in  almost  equally  high  esteem  for 
its  intellectual  abilities:  "Those  fellows  are  not  fools,"  each 
says  of  the  other ;  "they  know  what's  what,  all  right ;  they 
simply  don't  want  to  acknowledge  the  facts;  they  don't 
want  to  see  justice  done!" 

That  is  to  say,  each  side  seems  to  admit  that  its  oppo- 
nent's intellect  is  functioning  normally,  not  to  say  admir- 
ably, but  holds  that  its  moral  intentions  are  bad.  The  in- 
ference from  such  a  position  is,  of  course,  not  that  we  need 
more  light  on  our  social  problems,  more  intelligence,  more 
understanding,  but  more  "goodness" — more  "loyalty"  to 
something  or  other — less  "greed"  for  something  or  other. 
We  may  admit  that  the  world  needs  more  "goodness," 
perhaps.  But  not  by  any  such  admission  can  we  escape  from 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  world  needs  more  intelli- 
gence, more  understanding.  This  present  method  of  deal- 
ing with  our  social  problems  is  calculated  to  destroy  what 
little  "mind"  the  world  may  have:  to  praise  a  non-function- 
ing nvnd  as  if  it  were  functioning  is  to  make  us  exalt  non- 
functioning of  mind  as  of  the  highest  value  to  the  com- 
munity, an  outcome  not  wholly  undesired  by  some.  To 
blame  the  moral  depravity  of  an  opponent  for  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  intellectual  blindness  does  not  seem  likely 
to  conduce  either  to  intellectual  or  moral  clearness.  We 
need  to  understand  in  much  more  fundamental  fashion  the 
nature  of  the  mental  processes  commonly  employed  in  all 
our  partisan  disputes.  We  need  to  examine  the  Mind  of 
a  party  to  a  dispute  quite  as  mnich  as  we  need  to  examine 
his  Morals.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  his  mind  is  idle  as 
that  his  morals  are  bad ! 

On  this  pa^e,  through  the  coming  months,  we  shall  under- 
take to  make  some  such  examinations.  In  any  social  situ- 
ation, mental  attitudes  of  the  most  varied  sorts  are  to  be 
found.  Not  infrequently,  a  "problem"  is  but  a  clash  of 
attitudes.  Not  always,  of  course.  But  if  we  are  to  make 
our   ways   through   the   confusions   of   our   times,   we   must 


learn  to  face  these  confusions  hot  as  if  they  were  simple,  or 
final  or  the  result  of  someone's  moral  depravity.  We  must 
see  them  as  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  come  to 
us.  We  must  tear  them  to  pieces  to  see  how  they  are  made. 
We  must  look  at  them  historically,  to  see  how  they  have 
come  to  be  at  all.  We  must  try  to  see  how  much  of  any 
particular  confusion  is  inherent  in  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions, how  much  of  it  is  merely  a  confused,  warped,  ob- 
fustioated  state  of  mind.  Such  examinations  may  be  pain- 
ful, even  perilous;  probably  they  will  always  be  disillusion- 
ing. But  unless  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on  fighting 
each  other  with  such  question-begging  epithets  as  "traitor" 
and  "plutocrat"  we  must  come  to  terms  with  our  own 
minds.  We  must  see  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.  We  shall  then  be  able  better  to  understand  the 
world  about  us. 

CONSIDER  that  part  of  the  mind  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  habit.  Habit  stabilizes  us,  individually 
and  socially.  Habits  give  us  assurance.  Habits 
organize  us.  Habits  may  easily  master  us,  control  us, 
tyrannize  over  us  and  determine  what  our  lives  shall  be. 

Habits  help  us  do  our  work.  Habits  organize  us  effect- 
ively into  our  work  and  organize  our  work  effectively  into 
us.  Habits  establish  the  limits  of  our  work.  Habits  may 
easily  determine  what  our  work  shall  be. 

Habits  give  order  to  our  minds.  Habits  organize  our 
minds,  gathering  in  the  ragged  borders  of  opinion.  Habits 
set  the  limits  of  our  mental  activities.  Habits  may  easily 
determine  what  our  minds  shall  be. 

Habits  form  the  substantial  basis  of  our  moral  lives. 
Habits  organize  and  assure  our  moral  attitudes.  Habits 
set  the  limits  to  our  moral  aspirations  and  experiences. 
Habits  may  easily  determine  what  our  moral  lives  shall  be. 

In  short,  habit — a  most  useful  tool  in  all  our  common  ex- 
periences— may  become  at  length,  irrevocably  for  many  of 
us,  the  builder  of  a  jail  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
terests; the  keeper  of  the  gate  of  that  jail;  and  the  sacred 
code  which  authorizes  and  justifies  the  jailer  and  the  jail. 

Habit  becomes  sacred  to  us:  our  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  are  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  we  assume.  We  at 
inside  the  barred  windows  and  doors  and  peer  out  upon  the 
world.  We  see  life  and  the  world  through  our  bars  of 
habit.  We  do  not  suspect  how  much  of  our  "understand- 
ing of  the  world"  is  determined  by  the  bars  through  which 
we  look.  We  insist  that  what  we  see  is  reality,  and  the 
way  we  see  it  is  the  only  true  way  of  looking  at  it.  We  as- 
sert that  if  others  fail  to  see  the  world  as  we  see  it,  it  is 
because  there  is  something  wrong  with  their  will  so  to  see 
it — that  is,  with  their  moral  natures. 

How  much  of  our  lives  is  habit  no  one  would  yet  be  rash 
enough  to  calculate.  That  all  that  is  habitual  is  bad  no 
wise  man  woidd  be  disposed  to  assert.  But  that  all  the 
habitual  aspects  of  our  experience  must  be  thoroughly,  criti- 
cally examined  so  that,  if  possible,  we  may  es<«r>e  from  our 
isolation  in  unrealities,  all  competent  psychologiSland  moral- 
ists are  now  a  unit  in  advocating. 


SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course    on 
Social   Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


This  column  loill  run  through  the  school  year  a  series  of 
continuous  studies  in  the  fundamentals  of  social  organiza- 
tion for  the  use  of  classes,  clubs,  study  groups,  etc.,  in  school 
and  out. — The  Editor. 

II.  How  People  Are  Alike 

The  recognition  of  differences  may  be  the  beginning  of 
knowledge ;  but  the  end  of  it  is  the  organization  of  all  such 
knowledge  into  an  understanding  of  the  whole  of  life  and 
the  world.  Individuals  differ,  as  we  have  seen.  But  all 
people  are  more  or  less  alike.  Some  people  are  very  much 
alike — so  much  so  that  group  life  seems  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon expression  of  human  living.  Few  people  care  for  or 
are  capable  of  solitary  existences.  Normal  people  seem  to 
need  the  fellowship  and  support  of  a  group,  or  of  groups. 
This  fact  raises  some  interesting  questions. 

Group  Life  in  the  Community 
-*-  •  What  groups  exist  in  your  community:  political,  industrial, 
racial,  religious,  educational?  How  do  the  memberships  in  these 
groups  compare:  are  they  all  of  about  the  same  size,  or  do  they 
vary  greatly?  What  do  these  groups  stand  for?  What  do  they 
do  in  the  way  of  advancing  their  interests  or  their  programs?  Do 
they  think  about  the  programs  or  interests  of  the  other  groups? 
Is  there  any  competition  among  these  groups?  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  competition? 

Can  any  one  person  belong  to  more  than  one  group  at  a  time? 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  membership  in  groups:  is  it  consciously 
held?  Or  are  we  sometimes  members  of  groups  without  being 
fully  aware  of  the  fact? 

O       Natural  Groups 

^**  Is  membership  in  a  group  ever  possible  without  choice? 
Consider  the  family  into  which  a  child  is  born.  Is  that  family  a 
group?  Did  the  child  choose  to  become  a  member  of  that 
group?  Is  a  race  a  group?  Is  a  primitive  tribe,  e.  g.,  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  a  group?  How  is  membership  in  such  groups 
achieved?  What  groups  of  this  natural  sort  do  you  find  in  your 
community?  Are  there  any  in  your  school?  Is  this  sort  of 
group  strong  or  weak  in  its  hold  on  its  members?  Can  an  indi- 
vidual escape  from  his  family  group?     From  his  racial  group? 

3  Organized  Groups 
•  Do  you  know  of  any  groups  that  have  been  definitely  or- 
ganized by  two  or  more  individuals?  How  many  such  do  you 
know?  Can  you  classify  all  groups  as  either  natural  or  organized? 
Which  is  the  more  permanent  form  of  group?  What  methods  are 
employed  in  organizing  a  group?  Are  all  members  of  the  same 
group  congenial  to  one  another?     What  holds  a  group  together? 

4  The  Individual  versus  the  Group 
♦  Which  seems  to  have  been  first  in  human  history — the  indi- 
vidual or  the  group?  Did  men  first  live  as  solitary  individuals, 
later  combining  into  groups  of  various  sorts?  Or,  did  they  begin 
in  groups?  Are  any  groups  natural,  or  are  they  all  organized? 
Are  some  to  be  called  natural  and  others  organized?  If  men  began 
as  members  of  natural  groups,  what  is  an  individual? 

What  is  the  present  tendency  in  American  life:  toward  greater 
individualism  or  toward  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
some  group?  Do  individuals  need  group  membership  and  group 
experience?  What  does  such  experience  do  for  them?  Is  group 
membership  always  desirable?  Are  groups  ever  socially  undesir- 
able? How  would  you  state  the  proper  relationships  between  the 
individual  and  his  various  groups? 
References: 
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This  column  will  continue  the  Social  Studies  of  the  last 
1<wo  yeais.  It  <vsill  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  important 
current  events  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic  from  issue  to  issue. — The  Editor. 

Who   Belongs? 

Some  people  hold  that  Americanization  is  an  effort  to 
extend  to  aliens  the  finest  things  of  which  our  civilization 
is  capable.  Others  hold  that  it  is  an  effort  to  subjugate  un- 
suspecting minds  to  an  existent  political  and  economic  order. 
Meanwhile,  the  question  as  to  what  America  really  means 
has  never  been  answered.  Hence,  no  one  can  be  quite 
sure  just  who  really  belongs  to  America  without  being 
"ized."  The  larger  questions  may  well  be  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

ICan  Aliens  Ever  Become  Americans? 
♦  All  normal  people  seem  to  have  some  lingering  affection  for 
the  "old  home  place,"  and  for  the  things  that  went  with  youth. 
Can  an  alien  who  still  remembers  his  "native  land"  become  a  good 
American?  If  he  forgets  all  about  his  youthful  experiences,  can 
he  become  a  good  American?  If  he  clings  to  old  ways,  old 
stories,  old  folk-songs  and  the  like,  can  he  become  a  good  Amer- 
ican? If  he  forgets  all  these  can  he  belong?  Have  Indians  ever 
become  "Americans"?  Can  the  Austrian  (see  the  story  by 
Charles  R.  Walker,  page  44}  who  says  "America  is  a  good  place 
to  make  money,  no  place  to  live,"  ever  become  a  good  American? 

2  Can  Negroes  Ever  Become  Americans  ? 
♦  Of  course,  most  people  will  be  scandalized  by  this  question- 
Are  Negroes  now  recognized  and  accepted  as  Americans?  They 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Afro-Americans"?  Do  they  accept 
that  designation?  If  so,  where  does  that  term  place  them?  If 
not,  what  does   it  mean? 

3  Can     Workers  Ever  Become  Americans? 

♦  How  many  "native-born"  workers  have  we  in  America? 
What  does  America  really  think  of  workers?  To  what  extent 
is  the  work  of  America  performed  by  aliens?  Has  an  alien 
worker  any  right  to  criticise  the  conditions  under  which  he  works? 
Has  any  other  worker  that  right?  Should  a  worker  be  content 
with  his  lot?  Can  a  worker  ever  be  a  good  American?  What 
sort  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  will  he  possess?  How  will  he 
think?  How  will  he  vote?  Will  he  join  a  union?  Of  what  sort? 
Will  he  ever  strike?  Can  a  worker  be  a  good  American,  and 
still  remain  a  worker? 

4  Can  Social  Reformers  be  Good  Americans? 
♦  Does  America  need  any  reformers?  Can  one  who  wants 
to  be  a  reformer  find  any  room  for  his  work  in  America?  Does 
not  reform  imply  criticism?  Can  a  critic  of  America  be  a  good 
citizen?  Can  any  critic  be  a  good  American?  How  much  criticis- 
ing will  a  good  American  indulge  in?  Can  a  good  American 
advocate  changes  in  our  institutions?  Did  good  Americans  ever, 
before  i860,  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery?  When  did  the 
advocate  of  abolition  cease  to  be  a  bad  American  and  become  a 
good  American? 

Who    really   belongs    to    America,    today?      Who    are    the    real 
Americans? 
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The  Case  for  the  Indian 


By  STELLA  M.  ATWOOD 


S  we  pass  along  the  streets  of  our 
little  town  we  often  see,  sitting 
on  the  curb  or  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner, groups  of  Indians  in  whose 
brown  eyes  lies  the  calm  that  comes 
through  the  silences  of  our  mysteri- 
ous desert  and  whose  bronzed  skin 
has  the  glaze  of  the  wind  and  the  sun.  The 
Morongos  are  down,  we  say  to  ourselves — the 
Morongos  who  live  where  the  cultivated  lands  melt 
into  the  sandy  reaches  toward  the  phantom  Funeral 
Range  lying  like  an  opal  against  the  eastern  sky — 
the  Morongos  whose  apricot  orchards  bend  in  the 
sun  with  their  load  of  luscious  fruit;  or,  perhaps, 
we  know  them  to  be  of  the  Saboba  tribe  whose  vil- 
lage lies  against  the  gray  foothills  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Range.  If  we  see  an  Indian  with  stalwart 
frame  and  flashing  eye,  we  know  that  a  Cahuilla  is 
here  from  his  distant  mountain  home  where  his 
cattle  graze  on  the  hills. 

Impressions  such  as  these  were  all  I  had  of  our 
American  Indians  until  the  summer  when  our  young 
men  were  called  by  the  selective  draft  to  defend  their 
country.  I  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  Indians 
who  came  before  our  exemption  board.  At  that 
time  the  interesting  facts  came  out  that  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  tribal  relations  and  on  reservations 
were  not  citizens  but  merely  Indians,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  come  under  the  draft;  that  as  the 
Indians  were  wards  of  the  government  the  exemp- 
tion board  could  treat  with  them  only  through  the 
agent,  and  the  agent  would  not  appear  with  them. 
After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  their  status  was 
established,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Indians  ac- 
cepted me  as  their  friend. 

Those  who  deal  with  Indians  know  that  it  takes 
time  to  gain  their  full  confidence;  but  once  you  do 
this,  they  turn  to  you  in  every  exigency.  So  it  was 
not  long  before  I  had  an  invitation  to  have  lunch 


with  fifteen  of  them  at  one  of  our  restaurants;  they 
wished  to  talk  of  some  matters  that  were  troubling 
them.  We  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  with  quiet 
dignity  the  Indians  told  me  their  wrongs:  of  the 
pumps  that  were  not  running,  far  out  on  the  desert 
where  water  means  life;  of  fruit  trees  that  were 
bought  and  shipped  to  them  and  delayed  in  delivery 
until  they  were  ruined.  They  protested  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion. One  mother  turned  to  me  and,  with  a  gesture 
toward  her  daughter,   a  beautiful  girl,   said: 

"We  are  just  as  anxious  to  keep  our  daughters 
pure  and  sweet  as  you  are.  A  drunken  Indian  is 
terrible.  I  have  not  allowed  my  girls  to  be  out 
alone  after  dark  for  months." 

"And  what  can  I  do  to  help  you?"  I  asked. 

"Get  us  an  inspector  who  will  hear  us,"  they 
said.  "We  have  had  many  come  to  Malki  and  stay 
with  the  agent,  who  takes  them  about;  but  they  will 
not  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say." 

I  wired  immediately  to  Washington  for  the  in- 
spector for  whom  they  asked,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  an  investiga- 
tion on  my  own  account  to  find  out  why  the  pumps 
were  not  running. 

We  took  a  trip  to  the  Indian  country  in  the  early 
fall.  We  left  behind  us  the  beautiful  almond  or- 
chards of  Banning  and  struck  out  across  the  desert 
where  old  San  Jacinto  rears  his  stately  bulk  ten 
thousand  feet  sheer  from  the  plain.  Seamed  with 
countless  canyons  where  the  wild  palms  grow  along 
the  silver  streams,  clothed  with  virgin  forest  where 
the  Indian  can  gather  his  store  of  acorns  and  pine 
nuts,  the  great  mountain  stands  a  hoary  benefactor 
to  his  children.  No  wonder  the  Indian  loves  his 
land  and  clings  to  it  with  desperate  determination. 

At  noon  we  ate  our  lunch  in  front  of  the  home 
of  the  man  employed  bv  the  government  to  teach 
the  Indians  to  farm.    When  the  government  farmer 
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came  to  the  door  to  find  out  about  his  uninvited 
guests,  I  introduced  myself  and  asked  him  about 
the  pumps.  He  was  very  vague  in  his  replies:  he 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  work  out  for  the  whites 
— that  was  the  best  way.     No,  the  pumps  were  not 
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running — the  money  had  given  out.  Looking  very 
hard  at  me  he  said  he  had  heard  there  were  white 
people  trying  to  make  trouble,  but  they  had  better 
look  out;  the  Indians  were  getting  along  all  right. 
The  message  I  had  sent  to  Washington  for  a 
special  inspector  to  investigate  conditions,  was  an- 
swered by  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  came, 
stayed  a  while,  sent  in  his  report,  and  went  awn. 
Nothing  was  done.  The  agent  stayed  on,  but  with 
an  attitude  increasingly  unpleasant  toward  the  Indi- 
ans. In  the  course  of  time  another  inspector  ap- 
peared, took  up  his  lodgings  with  the  agent,  and 
proceeded  to  hold  meetings  that  were  anything  but 
satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  In  great  distress  one 
of  the  women  called  me  up  and  begged  me  to  come 
to  a  meeting  which  the  inspector  permitted  to  be 
called.  With  some  other  friends  of  the  Indians 
we  arrived  earlv  in  the  afternoon  at  her  home  on 


the  reservation.  We  turned  into  an  orchard  of  fig 
and  apricot  trees  and  drew  up  beside  a  comfortable 
looking  house.  Immaculate  in  its  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, it  presented  an  inviting  appearance,  for  about 
the  walls  were  Indian  baskets  and  treasures  of  all 
sorts.  Beautiful  Indian  blankets  were  on  the  floor 
and  the  couch.  A  large,  well-filled  bookcase  met 
my  eye.  Our  hostess,  an  educated  and  refined 
woman,  came  forward  and  welcomed  us.  Presently 
the  inspector  came  in;  he  was  manifestly  displeased 
at  our  presence,  and  demanded  to  know  who  we 
were  and  why  we  were  there;  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  this  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  a  few 
friends. 

"These  are  my  friends,  my  friends  from  River- 
side," our  hostess  announced,  as  in  a  dignified  way 
she  introduced  us ;  then  standing  before  him  she  said : 

"I  feel  that  it  is  in  order,  Mr.  Inspector,  to  ask 
you  why  you  are  here.  If  you  have  come  simply 
as  a  casual  visitor,  we  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
recital  of  our  wrongs;  but  if  you  are  here  to  in- 
vestigate, then  we  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  things 
we  feel  should  be  remedied." 

"I  am  here  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say," 
replied  the  inspector. 

"In  that  case,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
allotments  and  the  way  they  are  being  made,"  she 
said. 

Then  we  heard  a  speech  that  was  a  classic  as 
this  Indian  woman  pleaded  for  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  fertile  acres  of  the  Morongos. 

"We  younger  Indians,"  she  said,  "are  satisfied 
with  the  plan  of  the  government  to  give  five  acres 
to  each  man,  woman  and  child.  The  older  ones 
do  not  understand  the  division.  After  they  have 
worked  all  through  these  years  to  bring  their  or- 
chards into  bearing,  they  cannot  see  why  their  land 
should  be  divided.  Those  who  have  no  children 
ask  the  reason  whv,  if  they  have  cultivated  twenty 
acres  by  hard  labor,  they  should  be  asked  to  give 
half  of  it  to  some  Indian  who  has  never  done  a 
day's  work  for  himself.  We  younger  Indians,  how- 
ever, realize  that  something  must  be  done  to  get 
our  individual  titles  to  this  land,  and  that  the  only 
possible  division  is  to  give  five  acres  of  good  land 
to  each  man,  woman  and  child  of  our  tribe.  If 
more  were  given  there  would  not  be  enough  land 
to  go  around,  and  some  of  our  tribesmen  would 
have  to  go  down  to  the  stony  river  bottom  where 
no  human  being  could  make  a  living.  Now.  my 
little  sons  have  been  offered  more  than  five  acres 
each,  but  I  shall  not  accept  it  for  them,  for  if  I 
did  that  would  deprive  my  people  of  some  of  their 
fertile  land.  I  cannot  permit  my  sons  to  have  more 
than  their  share." 

As  I  listened  to  this  gracious  woman  pleading 
for  justice,  I  thought  of  the  Athenian  of  old  who 
felt  that  to  keep  accumulated  riches  was  a  disgrace; 
and  I  appreciated  to  the  full  the  fact  that  the  Indi- 
ans' philosophy  of  life  is  entirely  different  from  our 
own.  When  an  Indian  amasses  a  store,  he  has  a 
feast  and  divides  his  goods  among  his  less  prosper- 
ous kinsmen. 
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This  inspector  came  and  went  with  no  apparent 
result  except  that  the  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  the  agent  became  worse  and  worse;  but,  at  last, 
after  nearly  two  years  of  effort,  the  man  whom  the 
Indians  trusted,  the  man  of  all  in  whom  they  had 
faith,  arrived.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  Indians 
and  invited  me  to  attend.  With  a  number  of  friends, 
one  fragrant  spring  day,  we  drove  out  again  to  the 
reservation;  but  this  time  to  the  agency  itself.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  the  crowd  there, 
with  swarthy  faces,  bodies  tense,  eyes  shining  with 
suppressed  excitement. 

There  was  some  delay  in  selecting  a  competent 
interpreter;  but  finally  a  large,  pompous  Indian  was 
chosen,  and  he  swaggered  forward  and  sat  down 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  looking  about  him  with 
a  lordly  air  of  self-sufficiency.  The  inspector  told 
the  Indians  that  he  wanted  them  to  tell  him  of 
everything  they  felt  was  wrong;  that  the  agent  had 
to  be  there,  but  that  they  were  not  to  let  that 
embarrass  them;  they  must  tell  everything,  and  if 
the  interpreter  did  not  interpret  correctly,  they  must 
raise  their  hands  and  let  it  be  known. 

THE  first  Indian  who  spoke  was  a  noble  looking 
old  fellow  with  a  gaunt  frame  and  a  massive 
head.  He  spoke  of  how  hard  it  was,  when  he  had 
lived  so  long  on  the  land  which  was  his,  to  go  out 
in  the  morning  and  see  a  white  man  putting  down 
stakes  on  it  and  not  to  know  why  it  was  done. 

"1  go  to  the  agent  and  ask  him  and  I  cannot  find 
out.  He  will  not  tell  me.  I  cannot  sleep.  I  do 
not  eat  well.  Am  I  to  lose  my  home  where  I  have 
lived  all  my  life?" 

The  Indian  interpreter  translated  glibly  as,  with 
dejected  mien,  the  old  man  spoke;  but  when  the  next 
Indian  arose  and  began  to  speak,  the  interpreting 
grew  halting  and  there  was  a  noticable  tenseness 
in  the  audience;  the  faces  of  the  Indians  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  in  and  were  looking  through 
the  windows,  began  to  take  on  an  expression  of 
alarm.  The  interpreter  shifted  about  in  his  chair 
and  looked  everywhere  but  at  the  inspector.  Sudden- 
ly a  young  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried  out: 

"He  isn't  telling  it  right!  He  isn't  telling  it 
right!" 

"You  tell  it  then,"  said  the  inspector. 

Turning  to  the  interpreter  and  pointing  his  finger 
at  him  in  a  dramatic  gesture,  the  young  Indian  said: 

"You  know  where  that  liquor  was  sold;  it  was 
sold  at  your  house.  You  know  who  sold  that  liquor ; 
you  sold  it." 

The  interpreter,  evidently  shaken,  had  no  denial 
to  make,  and  the  Indians,  with  much  stamping  of 
feet  and  nodding  of  heads,  signified  their  approval. 

"Can  you  name  the  Indians  who  were  drunk  at 
the  fiesta?"  asked  the  inspector.  The  looks  of 
alarm  deepened  in  the  faces  of  the  Indians  at  the 
window,  and  as  the  names  were  called,  one  by  one, 
the  faces  dropped  out  of  sight  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing  the  agent  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  part  of  the  Indian  country  and 
a  new  man  came  out  to  assume  control.     The  chief, 


being  the  intermediary  between  the  tribe  and  the 
agent,  speedily  came  into  notice,  apparently  in  an 
unfavorable  light;  for  one  morning  some  Indians 
in  great  agitation  sent  for  me  and  said  that  their 
chief  had  been  arrested.  The  day  before  the  agent, 
with  some  other  men,  heavily  armed,  had  come  to 
the  chief's  home,  overcome  the  chief  after  a  strug- 
gle, searched  his  home  and  taken  him  to  jail. 

"Did  the  agent  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
your  chief  and  the  search  of  his  house?"  I  inquired. 

"No,  there  was  no  warrant  shown,"  they  said. 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

"You  will  have  to  consult  a  lawyer,"  I  said,  "I 
do  not  know  the  rules  that  govern  the  reservation. 
The   agent  may  have   authority   to   do   things   that 
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are  not  permitted  among  citizens.  I  do  not  know." 
Then  it  was  that  I  learned  that  the  agents  have 
discretionary  powers  which  permit  them  to  appoint 
an  Indian  court,  manned  by  Indian  judges  and  Indi- 
an policemen;  that  although  some  agents  require  a 
warrant,  yet  on  many  reservations  arrests  are  made 
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with  absolute 
disregard  of  the 
rights  that  we 
hold  so  dear  and 
for  which  we 
fight  so  valiant- 

As  I  studied 
the  situation  and 
looked  up  past 
history,  I  found 
that  in  1909  a 
Navajo  Indian, 
By-a-lil-le,    and 

other  Navajo  Indians  in  the  Ship  Rock  Agency  in 
Arizona,  had  been  imprisoned  for  one  year  and  eight 
months  at  hard  labor,  without  a  charge  having  been 
held  against  them  in  any  court  of  law,  without  benefit 
of  counsel  or  proceedings  by  due  course  of  law.  The 
Indian  Rights  Association  took  up  the  matter  of  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  I  quote 
their  report: 

This  matter  was  taken  up  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
one  of  fundamental  importance  in  dealing  with  Indians. 
We  contend  that  the  Indian  is  a  "person"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
without  due  course  of  law. 

The  court  of  first  instance  in  Arizona  denied  the 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  As- 
sociation appealed  the  case  to  the  territorial  su- 
preme court  where  a  unanimous  opinion  was  ren- 
dered reversing  the  lower  court.  The  Indians  were 
finally  discharged  and  sent  back  to  their  reservation 
at  government  expense. 

In  the  case  that  involved  the  arrest  and  release 
of  Standing  Bear,  a  Ponca  Indian,  United  States 
District  Judge  Dundy,  in  the  course  of  his  decision, 
held:  "That  the  Indians  possess  .  .  .  the  inalienable 
right  to  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
so  long  as  they  obey  the  laws  and  do  not  trespass 
on  forbidden  ground." 

Whether  an  Indian  is  arrested  and  held  prisoner 
without  process  of  law,  at  the  will  of  the  agent,  or 
by  the  act  of  the  military  authorities  if  they  are  not 
in  a  state  of  war,  or  through  the  civil  authorities, 
the  principle  is  the  same. 

No  real  friend  of  the  Indian  wishes  him  exempt 
from  the  law.  When  he  commits  a  crime  he  should 
suffer  the  penalty;  but  as  a  human  being  he  has  a 
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many  years 
a  congressman 
from  South 
Dakota,  he  was 
a  member  of  the 
Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs, 
and  no  one  is 
better  qualified 
to  administer 
this  great  estate, 
nor  has  tried  to 
do  it  in  a  more 
just  and  equit- 
able manner.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  crux 
of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  race  should 
be  in  a  position  of  involuntary  submission  to  the 
arbitrary  opinion  or  whim  of  an  individual.  That 
way  lies  autocracy.  "The  law  of  the  land  is  a  better 
defense  of  our  rights  than  the  kindly  temper  of  our 
officials." 

AS  these  experiences  accumulated  and  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  other  reservations,  I  found  that 
the  cases  with  which  I  had  come  in  contact  were  not 
isolated  but  typical  of  the  administration  of  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  which,  in  intent,  was  constructive 
and  beneficent.  These  discretionary  powers,  the 
exercise  of  which  works  so  much  woe,  were  dele- 
gated to  the  agents  years  ago  when  the  Indians 
were  considered  savages  and  when  there  was  little 
or  no  communication  between  the  East  and  West. 
It  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  administration  to 
protect  life  and  property;  but  for  years  we  have 
educated  our  Indians;  and  they  stand  before  us  to- 
day a  dependent  people,  pleading  for  the  rights 
that  we  consider  fundamental. 

That  leads  us  to  the  question  of  citizenship,  and 
a  mooted  one  it  is.  Of  course,  if  the  Indians  were 
citizens  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  civil  law 
of  the  state  and  nation;  but  the  older  and  unedu- 
cated Indians  are  strenuously  opposed  to  citizen- 
ship. They  have  watched  their  fellows  exploited  by 
the  whites.  They  have  seen  the  Indians  who  have 
accepted  their  allotments  in  severalty  and  who  auto- 
matically became  citizens,  relieved  of  their  holdings 
and  facing  the  world  as  paupers.  They  are  afraid 
— and  small  wonder.  But  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the  Indian  could  have 


right  to  the  law:  to  its  processes,  its  benefits  and  its     his  civil  rights  and  yet  have  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 


penalties.     How  else  is  he  ever  to  be  fitted  for  ulti- 
mate citizenship? 

To  quote  again  from  the  By-a-lil-le  case,  Senate 
Document  No.   118: 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  greatest  tribunal  in  the  world,  as  Bryce  has  taught 
us  to  call  it,  will  give  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine,  so 
fruitful  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  that  the  law  can  be  safely 
ignored,  if  in  the  judgment  of  an  official  its  restraints  stand 
in  the  way  of  public  welfare. 

In  justice  to  the  present  administration,  it  is  but 
right  to  say  that  probably  we  have  never  had  a 
better   commissioner    than    the    present    one.      For 


eminent1  s  guardianship  of  his  property?  Citizen- 
ship and  wardship  are  not  incompatible.  Jurisdic- 
tions could  be  consolidated  into  districts,  and  men 
could  be  placed  over  these  districts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only.  That  would  reduce  the  number  of 
employes,  a  measure  which  would  make  for  economy 
of  administration;  for,  strange  to  say,  in  recent 
years  there  is  almost  a  geometric  proportion  be- 
tween the  increase  of  employes  and  the  decrease  of 
the  Indian  population. 

Not  the  least  interesting  development,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  friends  of  the  Indian,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the   existence   of   the   Irrigation   Act   of 
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II 


1 9 14.  It  is  probably  misunderstanding  of  the  Indi- 
an's condition  and  of  the  relation  the  United  States 
sustains  to  him  as  that  of  a  guardian  to  his  ward, 
that  permits  the  passage  of  such  laws,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  case: 

tar  up  in  the  mountains,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  well 
watered  and  salubrious,  where  rich  pasture  land 
stretches  for  miles,  a  band  of  Indians  had  made 
their  home  for  many  years.  They  had  built  their 
adobe  houses,  roofed  with  tules,  around  the  hot 
springs  where  their  people  could  come  and  take 
the  famous  sweat  baths.  On  the  mountain  sides  in 
great  numbers  grew  the  yucca,  of  which  they  used 
the  succulent  young  shoots,  wrapped  in  leaves  and 
baked  with  hot  stones,  to  make  a  favorite  dish. 
Acorns  were  there  in  abundance,  and  in  the  fall  the 
women  gathered  great  stores  of  them  for  their 
acorn  meal.  It  was  a  good  hunting  ground  for  the 
men;  it  was  their  home;  they  loved  it. 

But  the  white  man  loves  to  hunt,  and  the  hot 
springs  in  that  beautiful  location  attracted  him. 
Why  not  make  the  place  a  hunting  lodge  for  use  in 
the  fall  when  the  ducks  are  flying  across  the  autumn 
sky?  Truthfully  it  may  be  said,  "He-o-weh-go-gek," 
"Once  a  home,  now  a  memory."  It  is  a  brief  but 
bitter  tale.  Proceedings  were  brought,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  their  white  friends,  the  Indians 
were  moved  to  other  lands  in  a  little  cup  in  the 
mountains  where  there  was  no  chance  to  farm. 
Moreover,  Pala  is  not  their  home,  and  the  Indian 
with  his  intense  love  for  home  would  rather  live 
on  a  barren  spot  if  he  has  been  born  there  than  in 
the  most  fruitful  place  you 
could  offer  him. 

Water  was  developed  at 
Pala  in  lieu  of  their  won- 
derful hot  springs.  The 
Indians  settled  down  sullen- 
ly to  accept  their  fate;  but 
the  end  was  not  yet.  In 
19 14,  in  the  appropriation 
bill  of  that  year,  an  act  in 
connection  with  irrigation 
work  on  reservations  was 
inserted  and  passed.  This 
act  states  that  all  moneys 
expended  heretofore  or 
after  under  that  provision 
should  be  reimbursable 
where  the  Indians  have  ade- 
quate funds  to  repay  the 
government,  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  made 
under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  may  prescribe. 
The  war  caused  these 
matters  to  sink  out  of 
sight,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  winter  of  1920  that 
friends  of  the  Indians  were 
aroused  to  the  knowledge 
and  significance  of  this 
act.      In     the      spring     of 
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1920  a  congressional  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  a  trip  through  the  Southwest  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Indian  affairs.  In  the  course  of 
their  journey,  they  arrived  at  our  town,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  asked  and  were  granted  an 
audience.  We  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Mission  Indians,  which  is  the  name  by  which  all 
our  Southern  California  Indians  are  known,  have 
had  gratuitous  appropriations  amounting  to  a  third 
of  a  million  of  dollars  for  water  development  in 
the  past;  that  they  had  to  their  credit  some  three 
thousand  dollars  in  tribal  funds;  that  the  word 
"heretofore"  in  the  act  made  it  retroactive  and 
therefore  unconstitutional;  that  its  enforcement 
would  mean  the  practical  confiscation  of  the  lands 
on  which  the  Pala  Indians  had  the  water  developed 
for  them  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  taken  from 
them;  that  the  Morongos  would  lose  their  beautiful 
orchards;  that  the  act  would  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
titles  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted;  that  it  kept  estates 
from  being  settled;  and  we  begged  that  it  be  abro- 
gated at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing unqualified  terms: 

I  think  there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  getting  that  ap- 
propriation paid  back  to  the  government  as  there  would  be 
if  I  gave  you  a  thousand  dollars  twenty-five  years  ago  as  a 
present  and  changed  my  mind  now  and  brought  an  action 
against  you  to  recover.  Of  course  under  the  "strong  arm" 
system  that  has  frequently  been  used  some  Indians  might 
be  forced  into  paying  the  money;  but  if  your  organization 
works  correctly  in  the  matter,  I  think  the  statement  I  made 

a  moment  ago  would  apply. 
Resist  the  payment  of  it.  This 
is  a  matter  of  advice  to  you ; 
where  money  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  gratuity  and  then 
the  department  or  Congress  or 
someone  attempts  to  transfer  it 
into  a  liability — it  is  perfectly 
absurd. 

Even  in  the  face  of  so 
strong  a  statement  from  so 
eminent  an  authority,  a 
mandatory  order  was  is- 
sued that  collection  under 
the  act  be  started  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and 
without  any  restrictions  as 
to  adequate  tribal  funds. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  former  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs 
as  well  as  the  present  com- 
missioner realized  the  in- 
justice it  would  work  to 
the  Indian,  this  act  would 
have  been  enforced.  They 
have  not  urged  collections, 
although  in  some  places  col- 
lection has  been  made.  This 
act,  however,  may  be  en- 
forced at  some  future  time 
unless  it  is  repealed. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  PUEBLOS 

The  American  fashions  in  dress  and  interior  decoration  these  last 
few  years  show  a  gradually  growing  appreciation  for  the  wealth  of 
native  art  that  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  those 
who  apply  design  to  industry:  the  art  of  our  American  Indians.  The 
paintings  reproduced  on  these  two  pages,  the  pottery  illustrated  on 
the  following  page  and  the  buffalo  hide  shields  used  for  decoration 
on  the  cover  and  in  the  text — here  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History—  are  typical  of  the  work  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  whose  cultural  aspirations  are  discussed  in  this 
issue  by  Mrs.  Atwood  and  Mr.  Collier. 


7 'he  designs  on  the  shields  are  magical  in  intent. 
Here  we  have  great  horned  snakes,  symbolical  of 
lightning;  mountain  lions,  symbols  of  strength;  the 
eagle,  representing  the  universe;  the  crescent  of  the 
moon,  often  associated  with  the  sun  and  the  milky 
way;  the  three  stars  of  Orion  and  two  bear 
claws;  the  rainbow  and  the  morning  star;  and 
many  other  designs  reducing  spiritual  abstractions 
to  their  simplest  physical  terms. 
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By  Walter  Ufer,  A.  U.  A. 


The  Red  Atlantis 


By  lOHN  COLLIER 


WE  came  down  the  mesa  at  twilight.  Where 
the  river  plunged  to  the  iron-dark  canyon, 
high-Hung  cottonwood  trees  were  chang- 
ing from  gold  to  green.  Cordova — the 
most  perfect  of  the  dozen  old  Mexican  towns  on 
the  Taos  plateau — seemed  black  against  the  sun- 
down. From  the  west,  walls  and  ruined  homes  were 
soft  and  luminous,  a  great  loose-petaled  rose  drift- 
ing in  windless  air. 

We  had  passed  many  dull-tinted  boulders,  carved 
with  archaic  picture-graphs,  and  after  these  Cor- 
dova seemed  not  very  ancient:  only  perhaps  three 
hundred  years  old.  A  single  human  being  was  visi- 
ble: a  woman  leaning  in  an  oval  corridor  through 
which,  from  the  corral  at  the  far  end,  sunset  was 
flooding.  She  wore  faded  blue,  and  her  unloosed 
hair  completed  her  body's  arch.  She  was  piercingly 
and  wildly  beautiful.  Later  we  learned  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  five  children. 

The  town's  circular  fortress  had  not  crumbled, 
though  it  had  been  long  out  of  use.  Two-thirds  of 
the  houses  were  roofless,  but  with  decay  an  adobe 
house,  on  the  desert,  takes  on  not  mould  but  the 
changeless  youth  of  the  soil,  the  earth,  from  which 
it  seems  to  have  grown.  The  inhabited  houses  were 
spotless,  and  their  lintels  and  porches  gay  with 
blue  and  green;  but  on  the  desert  a  new  or 
newly  tidied  adobe  house  seems  ancient  before  it 
is  lived  in. 

We  entered  the  priestless  church.  Here  was  the 
living  Cordova — four  generations,  and  all  blood- 
kin  or  marriage-kin.  Altar  lamps  and  many  candles 
glowed  ruby  and  blue  and  soared  in  whiteness.  The 
saints  were  gaily  arrayed.  The  long  prayer  mut- 
tered, there  was  silence ;  the  kneeling  group  breathed 
it  back,  an  old  woman  resumed  the  lead,  and  again 
the  congregation  spoke  long  and  low.  There  is  no 
hurry  in  Mexican  New  Mexico;  and  at  Cordova 
not  one  of  the  four  generations  spoke  English. 

When  we  came  from  the  chapel,  sunset  had  gone 
beyond  the  Magic  Range,  with  its  long  stretches  of 
dead  cliff-cities,  eighty  miles  away.  The  Anvil 
Mountain,  ninety  miles  westward,  was  wrapped  in 
flame.  Eastward,  beyond  Taos,  the  Indians'  Sacred 
Mountain  still  drank  the  sun  rays.  Great,  jagged 
shadows  fell  along  its  cnnvon — shadows  by  which 
the  Indians  have  regulated  their  calendar  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  No  mountain  has  so  subtle  a  form 
— so  haunting,  elusive,  vet  dominating  over  all  the 
Taos  plateau.  It  holds  its  flaming  crags  against 
morning  and  evening,  yet  it  is  less  garish  than  are 
the  Provincetown  dunes.  LIuge  winds  lift  its  fields 
of  snow,  darkening  the  skv  with  their  rising  and 
falling  masses,  yet  the  conscious  quiet  of  this  moun- 
tain seems  never  to  grow  less.     To  the  Indians  it 


is  both  an  altar  and  a  god,  and  in  no  fanciful  but  in 
an  acutal  way,  as  things  of  the  impassioned  imagina- 
tion are  actual.  This  is  the  setting  at  once  of  a 
Mexican  settlement,  an  artists'  colony  and  the  Indian 
pueblo.  The  American  trader  is  there,  too,  and  the 
sheep-rancher.  The  frontier  still  lingers  by  Kit  Car- 
son's grave  in  the  Taos  cemetery. 

Let  us  "place"  Taos,  in  the  physical  sense.  A 
desert  plateau,  containing  perhaps  three  hundred 
square  miles,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  seventy  miles  north  from  Santa  Fe  and  twenty- 
two  miles  east  from  the  little  railroad  connecting 
New  Mexico  with  Colorado.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains bound  it  to  north,  east  and  southeast;  the 
canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  bounds  it  to  the  west. 
Westward  the  desert  goes  on  for  a  thousand  miles, 
and  southward  indefinitely  into  Old  Mexico. 

SANTA  IE  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in 
the  United  States;  Taos  is  nearly  as  old.  The 
Mexicans  who  came  to  this  plateau  brought  with 
them  the  Penitente  cult,  part  Christian  and  part 
Pagan  in  spirit  and  form,  but  sharply  alien  to  the 
more  ancient  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  Indians 
at  Taos.  This  lay  brotherhood  of  the  Penitentes 
is  a  picturesque  feature  of  Taos  life,  where  with 
conscious  separateness  many  and  strange  culture- 
streams  flow  side  by  side.  At  burials,  and  all 
through  Lent,  culminating  in  Holy  Week,  the  pro- 
cessionals and  the  Penitente  song,  exultantly  mourn- 
ful as  is  no  other  singing  in  the  world,  go  on  their 
way.  Still,  as  centuries  ago,  there  are  self-torture 
and  group-torture;  we  have  watched  the  dragging 
of  crosses  made  of  whole  hewn  trees,  and  have 
listened  to  the  swish  and  thud  of  lashes  on  bared 
backs  while  that  eerie  chant  wailed  across  the  mesas 
all  night  long.  But  we  have  seen  the  gay  miracle- 
plays  of  the  Penitentes,  too,  at  Christmas  time;  have 
learned  to  know  the  childlikeness  intermingled  with 
their  masochistic  glooms.  The  Penitentes  are  of 
secondarv  interest  at  Taos,  and  there  is  no  space 
for  describing  them  here.  The  writings  of  Charles 
Lummis  tell  of  them,  and  the  excerpts  from  Mary 
Austin's  Social  Survey  of  Taos  Countv  which  are 
printed  in  Park's  and  Miller's  Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted.  Penitentism  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Mexican  religious  life  in  the  Taos  region. 
Of  the  artists'  colony,  only  a  word;  the  reproduc- 
tions of  their  paintings  in  this  number  speak  best 
for  it.  No,  the  colony  is  not  a  Utopia,  nor  does  it 
hint  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth.  A  rather 
severe  individualism  prevails;  its  result  is  to  leave 
each  several  artist  at  the  center  of  a  wistful  and 
sociallv  undernourished  solitude.  Herein  lies  a 
thought-provoking  contrast.     Sincere  and  laborious, 
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sometimes  noteworthy,  sometimes  even  great  is  the 
work  of  the  white  artists  at  Taos.  They  are 
broadening  the  horizon  of  America.  But  their 
separateness  from  each  other  and  from  the  Indians 
as  human  and  social  beings  is  distressing.  Excep- 
tions there  are,  but  strikingly  they  are  exceptions. 
Alongside  them  are  the  Indians.  The  Taos  art 
which  is  steadfastly  great  is  the  Indian  art.  The 
Indian  artists  are  intensely  social;  they  are,  indeed, 
the  community  itself  consciously  living  in  beauty. 
The  white  colony  fails  altogether  to  learn  this 
Indian  secret  of  the  Bluebird. 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  real  significance  of  Taos. 
It  is  the  Indian  pueblo;  inhabited  by  a  few  more 
than  six  hundred  persons;  northernmost  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos;  one  of  that  group  of  communities, 
of  which  the  Hopis  are  a  part,  which  constitute  the 
finest  flower  of  the  pre-history  of  the  United  States. 
The  pueblo  is  not  dying;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  alive, 
pregnant  and  potentially  plastic;  potentially  an  in- 
heritor of  the  future  and  a  giver  to  the  future  of 
gifts  without  price,  which  future  white  man  will 
know  how  to  use.  The  white  man,  tacitly  and  also 
officially,  has  condemned  it  to  die :  to  die  not  by  sud- 
den execution  but  through  proscription  and  slow- 
killing.  This  is  the  drama  and  the  huge  social 
significance  of  Taos. 

This  statement  will  not  give  to  the  reader  any 
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realization  of  the  truth.  The  space  here  allowed 
may  not  be  enough  for  communicating  it.  That 
even  India,  even  China,  has  a  future  in  its  own 
right  is  an  idea  that  our  occidental  white  mind  finds 
hard  to  understand.  But  their  sheer  immensity 
persuades  us.  These  tiny  communities  of  the  red 
man,  archaic,  steeped  in  a  non-rational  world-view 
of  magic  and  animism  and  occult  romanticism — it 
seems  a  wild  if  a  luring  fantasy  that  they  might  live 
on,  that  they  might  use  the  devices  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life,  and  pragmatically  take  over  the  concepts 
of  modern  science,  and  yet  might  keep  that  strange 
past  of  theirs,  that  psychic  and  social  present  as  it 
truly  is,  so  indolently  industrious,  so  ecstatic  while 
yet  so  laughing,  so  great  with  color,  flooded  with 
body-rhythm  and  song,  so  communal  yet  individually 
reckless,  so  human  and  so  mystic.  And  if  the 
Pueblos  lived  on,  could  white  civilization  acquire 
anything  from  them? 

Why,  and  in  what  way,  has  the  white  man  sen- 
tenced the  Pueblos  to  death? 

Let  us  try  to  see  these  Indians  first.     They  live 
in  two  houses,  rising  beside  an  ancient  cottonwood 
grove,  tiny  and  fair  against  the  enormous  Sacred 
Mountain.     The  shape  of  these  houses  is  that  of 
low  triangular  pyramids;  their  color  is  that  of  red- 
wood bark;  and  their  peaks  are  five  stories  high. 
Below  ground  are  the  kivas,  ceremonial  chambers 
and  club-rooms  of  the  secret 
societies.     By  the  south  wall 
of  the  pueblo  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Catholic  church  which 
United  States  troops  cannon- 
aded in  1 848,  thereafter  shoot- 
ing  down    about   one-half   of 
the  men  of  the  tribe  as  they 
fled  to  the  mountains.     From 
this  ruined  church,  three  miles 
in    all    directions,    reach    the 
pueblo     lands.     These     lands 
have  been   irrigated   for  cen- 
turies.    They    are     fertilized 
through    communal    labor. 
Their  trees  are  guarded  with 
minute   care   by   the    Indians, 
and  from  May  to  October  the 
orchards,     hedgerows,     wild- 
woods    and    fields    bloom    in- 
effablv.     The  fields  are  com- 
munally held  but  individually 
alloted,   subject  to  periodical 
redistribution.      The     Indian 
thinks    tribally   about   owner- 
ship of  land;    individual  own- 
ership    is     strange     to     him, 
though    some    tribes    provide 
exceptions   to   this  statement. 
The  pueblo,  outside  and  in- 
side, is  sweet  and  clean  with 
the    positive    sweetness    of    a 
home  lived  in  and  loved.  Even 
the  corrals  of  the  beasts  are 
sweet-smelling,   and  lovely  to 
By  Walter  Ufer,  A.  U.  A.     behold.      The   family  lives  in 
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one  or  two  rooms,  cooks  in 
the  fireplace,  eats  on  the  floor, 
sleeps  in  blankets  or  on  nar- 
row mattresses  in  the  same 
room;  the  baking  is  done  in 
open-air  ovens  outside.  An- 
other room  stores  the  surplus 
belongings.  A  parsimony  of 
objects,  exceeding  that  of  the 
Japanese,  is  the  household 
ideal;  and  this  makes  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  not  diffi- 
cult. These  living  rooms,  with 
their  tiny  windows  glassless 
but  sometimes  paper-glazed, 
colored  creamy-white  with 
frequent  re-paintings  by  the 
women,  are  hypnotic  to  one 
who  may  sit  all  day,  listening 
to  the  low,  musical  talk  of 
the  family  and  hearing  from 
outside  the  tom-tom's  beat, 
the  singing  of  one  or  many, 
the  crying  of  announcements 
or  of  precepts  from  the  north 
pueblo's  roof  and  back  again 
from  the  south  pueblo's  roof. 
All  day  one  may  sit,  or  may 
go  from  home  to  home,  or  outside  where  the  chil-  passion  that  white  onlookers,  frostbitten  or  grown 
dren  are  playing,  or  where  men  and  women  and  chil-  weary,  retreat  for  food  or  warmth;  returning  after 
dren  are  working  in  the  fields.  However  intimately  hours  to  find  the  ritual  drama  rolling  on. 
he  goes,  he  will  never  see  a  child  whipped  or  struck  The    Spaniards   learned    that    Pueblo   men   were 

or  harshly  scolded.  He  will  find  no  harshness  or  hard  in  defensive  war;  there  were  pueblos  where 
quarreling  anywhere,  among  women  or  men.  Of  the  last  man  died  before  surrender.  The  military 
all  the  community,  he  will  find  that  the  adolescent  organization  of  the  tribes  persists  to  this  day.  No, 
boys  and  girls  are  the  most  earnest  and  most  sweet;     thousands  of  years  of  a  complexly  urban  life  have 


THE  PUEBLO  OF  TAOS 


By  J.  H.  Sharp 


these,  with  the  old  men  and  women,  seem  the  hap- 
piest bloom  of  Pueblo  life.  He  will  find  none  so 
young,  above  the  third  year,  and  none  so  aged,  up 
to  a  hundred  years,   that  he   has  not  a  communal 


not  "tamed"  the  Pueblo  red  man.  Still  he  goes 
alone  into  the  wild;  alone  for  days  or  weeks  into 
the  ten-foot  snow,  carrying  a  single  blanket  and  de- 
pending on  his  "kills"  for  food.     We  have  travelled 


function,  status,   intensive  productive  group  exper-  with  Indians  whose  horses  were  so  wild  that  they 

ience,  and  an  aristocracy  of  mental  attitude  which  it  had  to  be  thrown  with  ropes  whenever  a  pack  was 

is  impossible  either  to  flatter  or  to  demean.  to  be  shifted.     These  same  Indians  with  their  wild 

Are  they  soft,  these  Pueblo  Indians — effeminate?  horses  transported  us — a  white  man   and  woman, 

At  twilight  when  the  men  come  riding  through  the  three  young  boys,  five  dogs  and  nine  new-born  Aire- 

fields,  they  are  singing.     They  are  irrestible  crea-  dale   puppies — across   the   whole    Rocky   Mountain 


tures,  these  men.  Up  in  the  hills,  back  along 
Glorietta  Canyon,  away  from  the  white  man's  settle- 
ment, one  may  meet  them  garlanded  with  wild 
flowers,  their  white  or  red  blankets  thrown  back  on 
their  shoulders.  But  see  them  in  those  wild,  terrific, 
non-religious  dances,  danced  all  night  long  with  war- 
cry,  booming  drum  and  gusty  song;  dances  which 
are  social,  which  apparently  are  homosexual  in  their 


wholly  unconscious   reference    (there    absolutely   is     fatigue. 


range,  at  altitudes  of  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  in  a  season  of  cloudbursts  and  mountain  mist, 
traveling  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  Their 
gaiety,  their  delight  in  the  more  tremendous  aspects 
of  nature,  as  in  flowers  and  running  waters,  and 
their  sometimes  naive,  sometimes  satirical  curiosity 
about  the  great  white  man's  world,  were  as  striking 
as  their  skill  and  caution  and  seeming  immunity  to 


no  overt,  i.  e.,  socially  pathological,  homosexuality 
in  this  pueblo)  ;  see  them  in  midwinter  in  those 
enormous  ritual  dramas  of  song  and  dance  which 
engulf  the  whole  tribe  in  their  ecstasy,  which  are 
intense,  mournful,  passionate  with  a  constrained 
passion  unknown  to  the  white  man's  theater  since 
ancient  Greece.  These  men,  half-naked,  in  zero  air 
amid  wind-whirled  snow — yes,  and  the  women  and 
tinv  children  too — can  be  so  hard  in  their  communal 


Descent  is  traced  through  the  mother  in  the 
pueblo.  The  household  property  belongs  to  the 
woman.  Monogamv.  with  divorce  under  free  con- 
ditions, is  the  marital  rule.  In  the  domestic  sphere 
woman  rules.  She  is  co-equal  with  man  in  those 
ritual  activities  which  are  the  most  solemn  and 
creative  part  of  the  tribe's  life.  To  the  secret 
societies  (vestiges  of  the  ancient  pubic  arrange- 
ments  of  those   clans  which   have   united   into   the 
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Pueblo  tribe)  she  is  not  customarily  admitted  save 
in  subordinate  ways.  The  civil  government  is  in  the 
men's  hands  solely,  and  to  them  the  communal  work 
is  assigned:  the  policing,  tending  of  irrigation 
ditches,  keeping  the  water-supply  pure,  clearing  the 
roads,  maintaining  the  bridges  and  fences,  and  in 
the  kivas  transmitting  to  the  younger  men 
that  vast  body  of  tribal  lore  through  which 
the  community  draws  upon  the  powers  of  its 
gods.  Of  the  women  this  must  be  added:  They  are 
gay  as  the  men  and 
hold  their  heads  no  less 
high.  In  youth  and  young 
motherhood  many  of 
them  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  Like  the  men, 
they  exhibit  an  unbeliev- 
able variety  of  nervous 
and  physical  type.  This 
variety  is  one  of  the  puz- 
zling facts  of  Taos.  A 
community  of  a  few  hun- 
dred (the  Taos  popula- 
tion is  static,  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminish- 
ing), largely  endog- 
amous  for  ages  on  ages, 
and  of  pure  Indian 
blood,  produces  a  diver- 
sity that  one  might  look 
to  find  in  Hawaii. 

Now  let  us  state  the 
pueblo's  important  val- 
ues; leaving  much — so 
much — unsaid.  These 
values  lie  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  social  education. 

The  pueblo  is  not  primitive  in  the  sense  of  being 
primordial.  Vast  spaces  of  evolution  and  of  the 
compounding  of  cultures  lie  behind  it.  But  it  is 
primitive  in  that  it  has  conserved  the  earliest  states- 
manship, the  earliest  pedagogy  of  the  human  race, 
carrying  them  forward  under  geographical  condi- 
tions which  have  helped  to  a  result  possibly  unique, 
for  its  complex  yet  childlike  beauty,  in  the  whole 
world's  history.  From  this  statesmanship  and 
pedagogy  our  present  world  needs  to  learn,  and 
tomorrow's  world  will  learn  if  given  the  chance. 

Primitive  groups  in  all  continents  have  utilized 
the  adolescent  crisis  as  a  means  to  the  perpetuation 
of  social  heritages  and  to  the  building  of  powerful 
citizenship.  Within  and  through  the  public  crisis, 
they  have  brought  into  being  mental  complexes, 
sentiments  and  habits  which  in  negative  and  positive 
ways  have  controlled  attitude  and  conduct  through 
the  remainder  of  life.  The  methods  and  results 
have  been  endlessly  varied,  but  the  broad  result  has 
been  to  insure  recurrent  flowerings  of  emot'on,  con- 
formities of  behavior,  and  adequacies  of  effort  at 
the  varied  crises  within  the  group. 

Effort  and  art  which  will  be  untold  forever  have 
gone  into  the  creation  of  human  society  through  the 
pubic  institution,  from  the  ice-age  until  yesterday. 
The  conceptions  of  totem  and  of  magic  have  given 
a  profundity  to  these  pubic  ordeals  and   festivals. 


THE  WHITE  GATEWAY 


Through  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion,  through 
travails,  fastings,  lonely  marches  and  group-assem- 
blages, the  youth  prepared  himself  that  the  spirit 
of  the  dead,  the  genius  and  consecration  of  the  super- 
natural tribal  ancestor,  might  enter  him,  convert 
him,  empower  him,  command  him.  Through  mimicry 
driven  by  emotion  at  its  highest  collective  inten- 
sity, he  sought  to  coerce,  to  persuade,  to  empower 
the  gods — thus  to  control  rain  and  storm,  fertility, 
the  outcome  of  war  and,  in  general,  destiny.     All 

that  was  deepest,  most 
awful,  most  romantic, 
most  energizing  in  his 
emotions,  rose  within 
this  social  setting  and 
discharged  itself  toward 
social  ends.  Of  all  the 
contrasts  between  primi- 
tive and  modern  life, 
none  is  more  complete 
and  perhaps  none  is  so 
tragical  as  this  one,  as 
Stanley  Hall  has  pointed 
out,  and  William  James 
in  The  Moral  Equivalent 
of  War.  Has  the  mod- 
ern world  lost  the  art 
of  adolescent  character- 
building  and  emotional 
education  forever? 

When  many  primitive 
families  or  clans  united 
to  form  a  tribe,  they 
brought  their  several 
mythologies,  their  sev- 
eral disciplines  and  arts,  contributing  them  all  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  tribal  imperatives.  This 
union  took  place  very  long  ago  in  the  Pueblo  Indian 
groups.  The  co-existing  variety  of  quest  for  psychic 
intensity  and  the  wealth  of  ritual  art  has  insured  a 
continuous  development  of  educational  and  ritual 
forms  and  has  produced  a  complexity  which  be- 
wilders the  anthropologist  as  it  dazzles  the  esthetic 
onlooker.  Today  at  Taos  (as  at  Zuni  and  in  the 
Hopi  villages  and  in  other  pueblos  beside)  life  from 
infancy  to  the  grave  is  a  rhythm,  which  sinks  only 
to  rise  again  through  all  the  flying  seasons,  of  wor- 
ship and  of  the  quest  through  art  expression  for 
an  ecstasy  communally  realized  and  associated  with 
practical  social  aims. 

What  is  said  of  the  pueblo's  dance,  song  and 
drama,  would  have  been  true  in  some  measure,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  the  pueblo's  handicrafts.  These 
latter  have  been  commercialized  on  a  basis  of  in- 
dividual reward  (how  pitifully  meager  a  reward, 
usually!)  for  individual  output.  A  socially  purpose- 
ful and  businesslike  crafts-effort  would  have  amaz- 
ing results  in  all  the  reservations  of  the  Southwest. 
Output  would  increase,  standards  would  rise  and 
new  creations  would  begin;  lapsed  or  degenerated 
arts  and  crafts  would  revive,  as  actually  they  have 
done  in  the  cases  of  Navajo  weaving  and  Hopi 
pottery. 

Before    facing    the    practical    question,    can    the 
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pueblo  survive,  we  must  give  further  details  of  the 
Pueblo  Indian's  handicap.  First  of  all  he  is  com- 
pelled as  a  child  to  attend  a  school  which  is  strictly 
"classic,"  which  conscientiously  ignores  the  Indian 
and  even  the  surrounding  Mexican  past  and  present, 
which  laboriously  segregates  itself  from  the  com- 
munal and  family  life,  the  play  life  and  agricultural 
and  craft  life  of  the  child.  Then,  as  an  adolescent, 
he  (or  she)  is  taken  away  to  a  boarding-school 
which  is  co-educational  and  where  many  tribes  are 
mixed  indiscriminately  together;  and  this  higher 
school  with  an  even  more  conscious  system  than  that 
of  the  elementary  school  endeavors  to  proselyte  the 
child  and  shame  him  away  from  his  tribal  settings, 
his   Indianhood. 

Second,  the  Indian  is  anybody's  victim.  White 
men  want  his  lands,  his  tiny  savings;  they  want 
extortionate  interest  on  money  or  goods  he  borrows 
(interest  paid  often  in  labor  or  in  crops).  They 
want  him  as  a  cheap  laborer,  and  at  Taos  one  be- 
comes a  center  of  hostile  criticism  if  he  pays  to  an 
Indian  a  white  man's  wage  for  work  equal  to  a 
white  man's.  In  a  brief  prepared  for  Secretary 
Fall  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Colonel 
R.  E.  Twitchell 
states: 

Trespasses  on  Pu- 
eblo lands  have  been 
the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and 
our  local  courts 
have  yet  to  show,  in 
my  judgment,  where 
an  Indian  has  ever 
received  a  square 
deal.  Assaults  have 
been  committed  by 
white  men  upon 
these  Indians,  when 
seeking  relief  in  the 
courts,  and  all  sorts 
of  charges  trumped 
up  for  the  occasion 
have  been  urged  in 
the  peace  courts,  in- 
variably resulting  in 
the  discomfiture  and 
disadvantage  of  the 
Indian. 

Third,  the  In- 
dian is  subject  to 
the  local  Indian 
agent,  whose 
powers  are  in  ef- 
f  e  c  t  limitless, 
who     himself     is 

beset  by  exploiters  seeking  to  "get  at"  the  Indians, 
and  whose  departmental  tradition  became  "frozen" 
away  back  before  the  days  of  President  Grant.  Com- 
munity initiative  toward  self-saving  is  not  likely  to 
come  while  an  arbitrary,  socially  dogmatic  and  not 
infrequently  venal  power  may  and  does  invade  the 
community  at  any  time  and  often. 

What  now  of  the  social  future  of  the  pueblo? 
Four  propositions  are  basic  to  everything  else: 


IN   THE    LAND    OF   MANANA 


I.  The  Indians  must  be  given  civil  status.  To- 
day the  non-citizen  Indians  are  "wards"  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  first  named  of  these  "guard- 
ians," accountable  to  no  higher  power  save  an  elec- 
torate which  cares  not,  has  a  record  of  three  genera- 
tions of  ruthless  treaty-violation  and  of  robbery  to- 
ward the  Indians.  The  second  named  is  a  highly 
bureaucratised,  monopolistic  and  immune  sub-de- 
partment of  a  cabinet  office.  It  holds  over  the 
reservation  Indians  every  arbitrary  power  short  of 
the  right  to  slay.  Not  today  in  the  Congo,  and 
not  under  the  peace-time  rule  of  any  other  large 
nation,  are  the  non-white  "subjects"  so  deprived 
of  all  the  status  of  man  as  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
Indians  by  the  United  States.  The  guiding  pol- 
icy down  to  the  present  has  been  to  deprive  the 
Indian  of  his  land  by  direct  and  indirect  means,  and 
to  trample  out  his  community  life — his  "tribal  re- 
lationships" in  which  his  physical  stamina  and  moral 
life  are  implanted  and  from  which  flowers  his  spirit. 
No  especial  reference  to  the  Indian  Bureau  of  to- 
day is  here  implied.  As  stated  bv  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  one  of  the  official  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 

By  Courtesy  of  the  Union   League,  Chcago       SIOneTS    in    hlS    fine 

book,  The  Amer- 
ican Indian : 

The  present  un- 
satisfactory condi- 
tion has  grown  up 
through  a  gradual 
process  of  evolution. 
Beginning  fifty  years 
ago,  the  evolution 
proceeded  regularly, 
but  irresistibly,  until 
it  terminated  in  the 
bureaucracy  of  the 
present  time. 

2.  The  dwin- 
dled reservations 
which  still  exist 
must  be  conser- 
ved; and  those 
Indians  on  whom 
individual  owner- 
ship has  been  be- 
stowed or  forced 
must  be  permitted 
to  establish  some 
form  of  cooper- 
ative landhold- 
ing.  It  can  be  said 
of  most  of  the 
Indian  tribes  that 
while  still  Indian  they  fail  even  to  conceive  of  the 
individual  ownership  of  land.  Francis  A.  Leupp, 
former  Indian  commissioner,  has  described  the  flight 
of  Indians  into  the  wilderness  to  escape  this  be- 
stowal of  private  ownership  which,  as  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  192 1 
frankly  admits,  has  been  disastrous  to  the  Indians. 
The  question  of  citizenship  is  distinct  from  that  of 
land;    under  Supreme  Court  rulings  citizenship  can 
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be  granted  while  yet  the  lands  are  held  under  direct 
guardianship  or  withheld  from  alienation  through 
contract  with  the  tribes. 

3.  Instead  of  being  broken  down,  the  tribal 
relationships  must  be  conserved,  encouraged  and 
helped  to  make  their  own  adaptations.  The 
Spaniards  long  since,  influenced  by  the  wise  Francis- 
cans, adopted  this  policy  toward  the  pueblo  groups. 
British  colonial  administrators  have  given  it  the 
name  "indirect  administration."  The  American 
government's  assault  on  the  tribal  relationships  of 
the  pueblos  has  had  ghastly  results.  Just  eighteen 
miles  from  Taos  Pueblo,  where  there  is  no  tuber- 
culosis and  apparently  no  venereal  malady,  is  Picuris 
Pueblo,  moribund  from  the  white  man's  diseases 
and,  as  a  place  of  moral  decay  and  psychic  melan- 
choly, comparable  to  the  Marquesas  Island  com- 
munities described  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fifty  miles  south  is  San  Juan,  robbed  of  its  splendors 
and  its  vitality  alike;  and  just  beyond  it  is  Santa 
Clara  which  droops  and  turns  wan  like  a  flower 
whose  roots  have  been  severed.  It  is  not  "civili- 
zation" which  has  worked  these  horrors,  but  stupidi- 
ties and  exploitations  of  a  definite,  needless  and  pre- 
ventable kind.  Chiefly  it  is  that  "Americanization" 
which  beats  down  and  drives  underground  the  com- 
munity life — the  tribal  relationships  with  their  moral 
sustenance  and  adaptive  capacity.  Partly  it  is  the 
school  system  whose  maladaptations  to  the  Indians' 
community  need  are  excruciating.  Taos  has  held 
its  own,  as  Zuni  and  Santo  Domingo  have,  and  a 
few  other  pueblos,  but  in  the  present  generation 
they  are  making  their  last  stand. 

4.  Finally,  the  pueblos  as  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial communities  must  be  given   advantages  equal 


to,  and  in  the  main  the  same  as,  those  claimed  by 
white  farming  communities  all  over  this  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges,  the  state  schools,  the  United  States 
and  state  public  health  services,  the  Farm  Loan 
Board :  these  are  the  agencies  which  the  Pueblos 
and  most  of  the  other  Indians  need.  At  Taos,  the 
Indians  borrow  their  seed-grain  in  April  and  repay 
it  in  October  at  100  per  cent  interest.  At  Taos, 
months  of  solicitation  by  the  Indians  and  of  ham- 
mering by  outside  friends  were  required  before  the 
government  acknowledged  that  the  trachoma  which 
had  invaded  the  pueblo  was  trachoma;  through  six 
months  more  the  Indians  with  their  friends  strug- 
gled to  make  the  government  do  something  about 
the  disease  before  it  should  spread.  These  are 
examples  merely,  given  because  this  article  deals  with 
Taos.  White  men  say  that  red  men  cannot  run 
well  the  modern  race.  When  the  manacles  are  cut 
from  their  hands  and  the  hundred-pound  drag  is 
removed  from  their  legs,  then  we  may  start  our 
comparisons. 

If  all  these  conditions  were  met,  could  the  pueblos 
live  on,  and  inter-act  with  the  white  man's  world 
while  keeping  and  increasing  their  own  values?  For 
example,  could  the  communal  habits  and  the  high 
spirit  of  team-action  in  the  pueblos  be  placed  behind 
a  cooperative  organization  of  the  modern  type? 
And  could  adolescents  receive  their  needed  addi- 
tional schooling  successfully  while  remaining  within 
the  pueblo  for  that  far  profounder  education  they 
are  receiving  there?  These  questions  raise  many 
"ifs  and  ands."  I  have  become  maturely  convinced 
that  the  answer  is  "Yes."  Others,  who  know  the 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  Men  I  Left  at   Leavenworth 


By  PIERCE  C.  WETTER 


HE  other  day  I  was  riding  in  a 
street  car  in  New  York  behind  two 
well  dressed  men  deep  in  their  daily 
papers.  Their  comments  on  some 
of  the  dispatches  about  the  railroad 
strike  reminded  me  more  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  refrain:  "The 
goblins'll  get  yer  if  yer  don't  look  out"  than  any- 
thing I  had  heard  for  a  long  time. 

"I  tell  you,  those  I.  W.  W.  fellows  .  .  ."  one  of 
them  rumbled. 

"It  doesn't  say  it's  proved  yet  they  were 
around  .  .  ."  the  other  suggested  timidly. 

"Huh!  Doesn't  need  to!"  the  first  shook  his 
head  ominously.  "Nowadays  a  man  takes  his  life 
in  his  hand  wherever  he  goes.  I  believe  in  giving 
that  kind  of  vermin  a  wide  berth.  I  never  saw  one 
of  them  and  I  never  want  to!" 

The  next  instant  there  was  some  sort  of  mix-up 
with  a  truck  on  the  track  and  we  all  got  a  violent 
jolt.  The  speaker,  who  had  risen  in  his  seat  to  get 
off  at  the  next  corner,  became  rather  badly  tangled 
with  some  passengers  across  the  aisle.  I  helped  to 
disentangle  them  and  he  was  at  once  all  smiles  and 
amiability — "Almost  like  one  of  our  college  football 
rushes,"  he  grinned,  in  the  easy  fellowship  an  earlier 
generation  is  apt  to  accord  its  successors  on  the 
same  campus. 

I  should  have  liked  to  watch  his  face  when  I  told 
him  that  I  am  a  sincerely  convinced,  indelible  I. 
W.  W. ;  that  I  had  just  been  released  from  Leaven- 
worth prison  on  expiration  of  a  five-year  sentence 
under  the  191 8  Chicago  indictment;  and  that  I  am 
now  working  with  all  the  strength  and  ability  I 
possess  in  the  interest  of  my  fifty-two  fellow-work- 
ers, fellow-prisoners,  still  in  Leavenworth,  some 
with  twenty-year  sentences. 

But  "We're  late  for  that  appointment,"  his 
companion  reminded  him,  and  I  missed  my  chance. 

He  will  doubtless  go  on  indefinitely  repeating  his 
"bogey-man"  stuff  about  people  whom  he  admits  he 
has  never  seen  and  knows  nothing  of  except  by 
hearsay.  I  wonder  how  many  people  who  read  this 
have  done  exactly  the  same  thing?  And  how  long 
they  are  going  to  keep  on  doing  it? 

This  is  why,  when  I.  W.  W.'s  are  on  trial,  whether 
in  courts  or  in  newspapers,  practically  "everything 
goes."  But  in  all  such  movements,  persecution  only 
serves  as  propaganda,  and  weeds  out  the  worthless 
material — those  who  "can't  stand  the  gaff"  and  go 
back  on  their  principles — and  shows  the  grain  of 
the  men  who  cannot  be  bribed  or  bought,  who  have 
the  courage  to  stand  by  their  convictions  at  what- 
ever cost. 

There  are  fifty-two  such  men  in  Leavenworth  to- 
day. Over  two-thirds  of  them  are  American-born. 
They  have  been  there  since  19 18,  and  most  of  them 
have  ten-  or  twenty-year  sentences.     I  know  these 


men;  and  I  want  everyone  else  to  know  them.  They 
are  of  the  stuff  that  makes  history,  the  sort  of  stuff 
that  went  to  the  making  of  our  country  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  is  needed  just  as  much  right  now, 
perhaps  more,  to  keep  our  country  true  to  its  big 
ideals. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  give  fifty-two  full  bio- 
graphies (though  I  wish  I  could,  for  everyone  of 
them  is  a  story  in  itself — an  almost  unbelievable 
story!)  but  just  a  suggestion  or  a  characteristic 
here  and  there  of  a  few  of  the  men.  They  are  all 
very  human,  the  same  hopes  and  desires,  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  we  are  all  made  of — fathers,  hus- 
bands, brothers — it  means  as  much  to  every  one  of 
them  to  stay  there  in  prison  year  on  year  under 
those  hideously  monotonous,  unsanitary,  galling  con- 
ditions, as  it  would  to  any  of  you  who  read  these 
words.  Try  for  one  moment  to  realize  what  these 
things  mean.  Try  honestly.  And  then  try  to  under- 
stand what  it  means  in  terms  of  character  for  these 
men  to  stay  there  rather  than  to  compromise. 

NOT  long  ago  the  Rev.  Richard  W.  Hogue, 
known  doubtless  to  many  Graphic  readers  as 
the  international  secretary  of  the  Church  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  made  a  visit  to  Leavenworth, 
and  James  P.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  talked. 

"How  can  we,  how  can  any  decent,  self-respecting 
man,"  Thompson  said  to  him,  "buy  his  release  at 
the  cost  of  his  manhood,  by  promising  to  refrain 
ever  after  from  expressing  his  convictions  and 
standing  by  his  principles?  It  would  be  degrading 
and  dishonest  for  us  to  accept  'parole'  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  has  been  offered  us.  We  will  go  out  of 
here  as  men,  when  we  do  go,  not  as  'criminals'  pur- 
chasing 'liberty'  with  the  barter  of  our  convictions 
and  our  consciences.  When  we  leave  this  place  it 
will  be  with  our  heads  up.  .  .  ." 

Thompson  has  been  called  the  "rough-necked 
Isaiah  of  the  American  proletariat."  Over  six  feet 
tall,  with  clear-cut  features,  deep-set  eyes  and  level 
brows,  he  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  common  con- 
ception of  ancient  prophets,  especially  when  he 
thunders — "The  very  people  who  are  abusing  the 
I.  W.  W.  today,  would,  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  have  been  licking  the  boots 
of  King  George.  They  would  have  said  of  the  boys 
fighting  barefooted  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge, 
'Look  at  them  !  They  haven't  shoes  to  their  feet, 
and  they  are  talking  about  liberty  !'  The  people  who 
are  knocking  the  I.  W.  W.  are  the  same  type  as 
those  who  dragged  William  Lloyd  Garrison  through 
the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  round  his  neck; 
who  killed  Lovejoy  and  threw  his  printing  press 
into  the  Mississippi  River."  He  is  fond  of  quoting 
Woodrow  Wilson's  The  New  Freedom  where  it  is 
developed  in  detail  how  the  industrial  interests  of 
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America  control  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment: of  quoting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis 
as  saying  that  "America  has  a  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth  which  is  foreign  to  American  ideals 
and  menacing  the  nation  as  a  democracy,"  and  ex- 
President  Taft:  "We  must  keep  law  and  justice  a 
little  closer  together  in  order  to  justify  the  law," 
and  Judge  Cullen :  "There  is  danger,  real  danger, 
that  the  people  will  see  with  one  sweeping  glance 
how  we  lawyers  in  the  pay  of  predatory  wealth  cor- 
rupt law  at  its  fountainhead;  that  the  furies  may 
then  break  loose  and  all  hell  will  ride  on  their 
wings." 

After  some  three  years  on  the  Leavenworth  "rock 
pile,"  during  which  time  he  studied  mechanics  in  all 
his  spare  hours,  especially  with  reference  to  motors, 
Thompson  now  has  charge  of  the  prison  garage,  and 
also  teaches  in  the  prison  night  school. 

PRACTICALLY  all  these  fifty-two  men  have 
taken  up  some  definite  study  or  course  of  read- 
ing and  are  fitting  themselves  for  various  kinds  of 
work  and  socal  service.  They  have  in  a  sense,  inso- 
far as  such  a  place  will  permit,  dominated  their  sur- 
roundings and  made  their  own  world.  Several  have 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  extension 
courses  in  electricity,  medicine,  and  so  on,  many  of 
them  teach  in  the  prison  school,  many  are  writers — 
Ralph  Chaplin's  poems,  for  instance,  are  too  well 
known  perhaps  to  need  much  comment  here. 

Then  there  is  Mortimer  Downing,  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  a  newspaper  man,  well  educated,  widely 
travelled,  with  friends  among  people  of  influence  all 
over  the  world.  Not  long  ago  he  was  offered  a  post 
in  the  prison  printing-plant,  a  position  for  which  he 
is  eminently  well  fitted,  and  one  not  requiring  hard 
or  very  monotonous  labor.  But  he  refused  it  and 
remained  as  "runner"  for  the  "rock-pile  gang"  (a 
tedious  post,  involving  exposure  and  considerable 
exertion,  the  "rock-pile"  being  the  official  Gehenna 
of  the  prison)  because  in  this  way  he  could  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  this  group  of  fifty-two  (all  I.  W. 
W's.,  as  he  is)  and  continue  to  be  of  service  to  them 
individually.  A  practical  example  of  the  fine  sense 
of  fellowship  and  solidarity  that  characterizes  all 
I.  W.  W.'s  worthy  the  name. 

G.  J.  Bourg  is  a  construction  worker,  imperturb- 
able, indomitable.  One  of  his  chief  distinctions  with 
us  is  the  grit  with  which  he  used  to  keep  doggedly 
on  with  his  organizing — harvest  fields,  lumber 
camps,  everywhere — no  matter  how  many  t'mes  he 
was  "beaten  up"  by  "Vigilantes"  and  "Citizens' 
Committees."  He  would  crawl  into  camp  and  stay 
long  enough  to  get  "fit,"  and  out  he  would  go  again. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  what  fear  means.  George 
O'Connell  is  another  construction  worker — white 
haired,  slow  of  speech,  gentle-voiced,  his  infrequent 
smile  is  a  reward  in  itself:  he  is  another  hard  stu- 
dent and  has  made  himself  proficient  in  electricity. 
AndAlexanderCournos,  who  was  assistant  "weather 
man"  out  in  South  Dakota — short,  slender,  keen- 
eyed,  wiry — would  rather  calculate  than  eat  or 
sleep. 

Sam  Scarlett  (whose  very  name  conjures  visions 


of  the  time  of  Robin  Hood)  claims  he  is  a  "citizen 
of  industry"  and  has  no  other  nationality. 

"Where  is  your  home?"  he  was  asked  by  the 
prosecution  during  the  Chicago  trial. 

"Cook  County  Jail." 

"Before  that?" 

"County  Jail,   Cleveland,   Ohio." 

"And  before  that?" 

"City  Jail,  Akron,  Ohio." 

"Are  you  a  citizen?" 

"No." 

"That's  enough." 

Scarlett  was  a  champion  soccer  football  player 
for  some  years  and  is  also  a  skilled  machinist  and 
electrician  and  one  of  our  best  speakers  and  organ- 
izers. Robert  Connellan,  a  man  of  almost  sixty, 
is  a  chemist,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  musician  (playing  in  the  prison 
orchestra).  We  know  him  best  as  never  too  tired 
to  explain  something  to  some  of  us  younger  fellows, 
to  explain  carefully,  in  detail,  no  matter  how  tedious 
the  matter  may  be.  He  is  one  of  the  famous  "Silent 
Defence"  men  who  survived  those  awful  days  in  the 
vile  Sacramento  jail — an  ordeal  intended  to  break 
their  spirit  but  which  instead  shattered  their  health 
but  confirmed  them  in  their  principles. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  movie  show 
at  the  penitentiary,  and  for  no  reason  whatever  we 
I.  W.  W.'s  were  singled  out  (and  particularly  the 
long-sentence  men,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  all 
prisons)  to  shovel  coal  while  the  rest  went  to  the 
show.  Of  course  we  refused,  and  equally  of  course 
we  were  all  put  in  The  Hole.  We  missed  the  show, 
but  we  made  a  stand  against  the  policy  of  domineer- 
ing injustice  that  officials  had  inaugurated  against 
us.  For  the  first  three  years  we  were  in  prison,  we 
were  kept  steadily  on  the  "rock-pile" — a  deputy 
warden,  since  transferred,  told  us  he  had  orders 
"from  Washington"  "not  to  give  us  any  easy  time" 
but  to  "break  our  spirit,"  and  he  was  going  to  give 
us  "good  reason  to  know  that  he  was  running  that 
prison." 

Two  of  our  men — Caesar  Tabib  and  Edward 
Quigley — are  suffering  from  tuberculosis  aggravated 
if  not  contracted  in  the  Sacramento  jail  where  they 
spent  a  year  before  they  were  brought  to  trial. 
Because  of  their  physical  condition,  these  two  men 
were  prevailed  on  by  the  rest  of  us  to  make  applica- 
tion for  release,  for  "clemency,"  but  their  applica- 
tion was  coldly  refused  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Apparently  thev  are  not  yet  near  enough  to 
death  to  make  it  "safe"  to  release  them. 

Another  of  our  number,  William  Weyh,  was  kept 
on  the  "rock-pile"  last  December  until  the  exposure 
resulted  in  severe  illness,  hemorrhages — twelve  in 
a  single  day.  He  was  so  emaciated  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognizable.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  prison 
official  said  to  him:  "I  don't  believe  you  have  an- 
other ten  hours  to  live  if  you  stay  in  this  place. 
Drop  vour  I.  W.  W.  affiliations,  and  you  can  go 
out  of  here  as  soon  as  vou  please."  Wevh's  answer 
was:  "No.  I'll  die  first."  We  had  been  urging 
him  to  make  application  for  release  and  he  at  last 
consented,   and   the   authorities   agreed,    apparently 
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preferring  that  he  should  die  outside  the  walls.  He 
stipulated,  however,  in  writing,  that  "I  have  not 
wavered  in  my  adherence  to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  its 
principles." 

There  is  not  space  here  to  go  further  down  the 
list  of  these  fifty-two  men;  they  all  have  the  same 
splendid  spirit,  the  same  high  courage,  the  same 
sense  of  the  crucial  human  value  of  solidarity. 

AGAIN  and  again  I  am  asked  by  those  who  depend 
only  upon  newspapers  for  their  information, 
why  we  refuse  to  ask  for  "clemency";  and  last  July, 
when  a  petition  for  general  amnesty  (that  is,  tor 
unconditional  release  tor  all  charged  with  the  same 
"offence")  signed  by  some  three  hundred  thousand 
names  from  all  over  the  country,  was  presented  to 
President  Harding  by  a  delegation  of  representative 
men  and  women,  the  President  expressed  "surprise" 
about  this  refusal  on  our  part,  and  of  course  at  the 
same  time  went  through  with  that  same  ancient 
formula — "No  one  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  violence  will  be  pardoned."  This 
phrase  is  continually  used  by  officials,  apparently  in 
lieu  of  any  reason  they  can  give  for  our  continued 
imprisonment. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  not  one  ot  these  fifty- 
two  men  was  ever  even  indicted  on  the  preposterous 
charges  brought  against  them  in  the  press  during 
war-time  hysteria,  such  as  the  receipt  of  German 
gold,  and  being  spies.  They  are  in  prison  now 
solely  for  expression  of  opinion,  and  none  of  those 
opinions  have  anything  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of 
any  government  in  any  way — they  are  merely  opin- 
ions against  war.  Note  also  that  these  men  are  con- 
fined under  the  Espionage  Act  only,  though  it  is  now 
no  longer  in  force.  In  lieu  of  any  legal  reason 
for  their  continued  incarceration,  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  even  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  giving  out 
false  information  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  on  this 
subject  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  (see 
March  ii,  1922  issue  Information  Service  Research 
Department,  Commission  on  Church  and  Social 
Service,  F.  C.  C.  C.  A.,  room  604,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York). 

Now,  to  revert  to  the  President's  "surprise"  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  crawl  out,  I  don't  for  a  moment 
doubt  his  genuineness.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  it 
really  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  understand  such  a 
thing.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Open  Letter  since 
prepared  bv  these  fifty-two  men  and  sent  a  month 
ago  not  only  to  the  President,  but  also  to  all  Cabinet 
officials.  Congressmen,  the  Governors  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  and  to  a  number  of  editors  and  others 
throughout  the  country.  (I  shall  be  verv  glad  to  send 
a  codv  to  any  one  who  will  write  me  in  care  of  the 
Survey.) 

We  are  not  criminals  and  are  not  in  prison  because  we 
committed  any  crimes  or  conspired  to  commit  them.  From 
the  beginning,  justice  has  been  denied  us  and  the  truth  of  our 
case  withheld  from  the  consideration  of  the  public.  ...  In 
the  press,  the  I.  W.  W.  is  like  the  Mexican  in  the  movie 
show;  he  is  always  the  villain.  .  .  .  We  are  in  prison  now 
solely  for  exercising  our  constitutional  rieht  of  free  sneech. 
...  If  it  is  a  crime  to  exercise  the  right  for  which  our 
fathers  laid  down  their  lives,  we  have  no  apology  to  make. 


.  .  .  To  make  application  for  pardon  would  make  hypocrite* 
of  us  all.  .  .  .  We  refuse  to  recant,  and  continue  to  refvte 
to  beg  for  a  pardon  which  in  common  justice  should  ha;i 
been  accorded  to  us  long  ago.  .  .  .  We  are  but  a  small 
group,  insignificant  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things,  but 
the  ideas  we  are  standing  for  are  not  insignificant.  They 
are  big  and  vtial  and  dynamic  and  concern  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  America.  It  matters  little  what  happens 
to  us,  but  if  the  American  people  lose  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  loss  to  the  whole  world  will  be  irreparable.  .  .  .  We 
believed  before  we  were  convicted  and  we  believe  now  that 
the  present  economic  order  is  wasteful,  planless,  chaotic  and 
criminal.  .  .  .  We  seek  to  replace  it  with  a  well-ordered 
and  scientifically  managed  system — in  which  machinery  will 
be  the  only  slave  ...  a  civilization  worthy  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  humanity.  .  .  .  Persecution  is  not  new  to  us.  Some 
day  the  truth  of  the  incredible  atrocities  perpetrated  upon 
our  workers  in  this  "Land  of  the  Free"  will  become  known 
to  the  world.  Our  imprisonment  is  only  a  single  episode  in 
the  long  history  of  brutality,  .  .  .  onslaughts  of  cruelty  to 
be  compared  only  with  the  burning  of  witches — exile  and 
torture  and  deliberate  murder  have  for  years  been  our  in- 
variable lot.  But  ideals  cannot  be  altered  by  force;  human 
convictions  cannot  be  caged  with  iron  bars ;  human  progress 
cannot  be  damned  with  a  prison  wall.   .  .  . 

Captain  Sidney  Lanier,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  In- 
telligence Corps,  with  the  facts  of  this  case  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  his  conscience,  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  President  Wilson:  "I  am  of  the  opinion,"  he  de- 
clared, "that  these  men  were  convicted  contrary  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence,  solely  because  they  were 
leaders  in  an  organiaztion  against  which  public  senti- 
ment was  aroused,  and  the  verdict  rendered  was  in 
obedience  to  public  hysteria."  His  opinion  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  war-profiteers,  German  agents, 
and  others  convicted  of  direct  assistance  to  Ger- 
many during  the  war  have  long  since  been  released, 
and  of  the  946  convictions  under  the  so-called 
Espionage  Act,  (of  persons  not  I.  W.  W.'s),  all  but 
five  are  now  free. 

Solidarity — the  basic,  ineradicable,  human  faith 
that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all — is  the 
spirit,  the  very  essence  of  our  organization.  Com- 
promise of  any  sort,  for  any  purpose,  is  cheap 
enough;  to  compromise  the  principle  of  solidarity  is 
essentially  disloyal  not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  group, 
but  to  the  whole  vital  cause  for  which  we  stand. 
"We  were  not  convicted  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
group.  We  were  convicted  of  a  'conspiracy'  of 
which  we  are  all  equally  innocent  or  all  equally 
guilty." 

THESE  men  in  prison  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  in- 
tolerance and  repression  bred  of  the  war  and  of 
the  forces  that  bred  the  war.  They  are  standing  by 
their  ideals  at  the  cost,  literally,  of  their  lives  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  for  them  individually  there  is 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  that  no  ad- 
vantage can  possibly  accrue  to  them  personally. 

You  who  read  these  words:  do  none  of  you  care 
whether  justice  is  done?  Do  none  of  you  care 
enough  to  make  it  your  serious,  personal  concern  to 
get  the  facts,  all  the  facts,  the  whole  truth,  about 
this  matter?  And  then  add  your  influence  to  the 
forces  already  at  work  for  the  release  of  these  men. 
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OWIND,  blowing  steadily  from  the  gray 
Long  moment  ending  hollow  nothingness, 
Up  to  the  flitting  mist  we  call  today, 
Toward  tomorrow,  gray  and  fathomless, 
All  things  that  are — the  living  and  the  dead, 

The  granite  crag,  the  lightest,  faintest  dream, 
Wherever  Space  lifts  up  its  Cerberus  head, — 
Are  in  your  unseen  and  insensate  stream. 

O  more  than  father,  more  than  mother:  you 
In  whom  beginning  was,  and  being  lies, 

Who  grant  existence  to  the  cloaking  blue, 
And  all  that  is  below  the  spinning  skies, — 

Untiring  Time,  stepping  with  shrouded  face, 

Clothed  in  the  robe  you  weave,  and  name  as  Space. 


II. 


The  rock  is  dead,  and  does  not  mark  your  going ; 

The  grass  that  feeds  upon  its  aging  head 
Takes  of  the  ancient  soil  to  speed  its  growing, 

But  to  your  passing  is  forever  dead. 
The  pine  that  shivers  on  the  windy  height, 

The  seaweed  dozing  in  the  stagnant  sea, 
Are  blind  to  blazing  sun  and  blinded  night, 

As  to  the  gray  stretch  of  infinity. 

The  deer  that  crop  the  grass  are  mo/e  than  these, 
Stirring  upon  the  stirless  face  of  land ; 

The  bird  that  has  its  choice  of  kingly  trees 
Kings  it,  all  unaware  that  near  at  hand 

There  is  a  hidden  and  a  precious  way 
To  make  long  yesterdays  nourish   today. 


III. 


But  out  of  jungle  loins  a  being  came 

Fitted  to  smooth  the  jungle  to  his  will. 
Whose  groping  vision   sharpens  to   a   flame 

That  leapt  lightly  above  your  highest  hill ; 
One  who  could  add  one  day  unto  another 

Until  the  hoarded  store  was  rich  and  vast; 
Kin  of  the  ape,  and  the  strong  eagle's  brother — 

And  yet  himself,  and  none  of  these,  at  last. 

No  fancied  genius  of  the  shrouded   wood 
Jetted  his  spirit,  and  engendered  man ; 

No  god  rutting  in  misty  solitude 

Topped  stolid  earth,  to  spawn  him:    he  began 

Son  of  the  jungle  loins;    yet  his  own  kind, 
By  the  rude  magic  of  his  flowering  mind. 


V. 


Now  tremble,  Time,  for  your  unbroken  sway — 

Here  is  a  lord  will  share  your  ancient  throne. 
He  travels  far  beyond  the  thin  today, 

And   makes    forgotten    yesterdays   his   own. 
He  shapes  tomorrow  with  a  regal  will, 

Until  his  sons  have  power  as  of  kings: 
Altho  you  flee  with  all  your  ancient  skill, 

Man  is  the  trapper  who  shall  bind  your  wings. 

For  what  is  life  but  hoarding  of  the  past, 

And   brittle   dreams   of   what   the   future  holds? 

Dreams  men  will  forge  to  shining  deeds,  to  last 
Beyond  the  irk  of  summers  and  of  colds. 

The  half-chained   spirit,  Time,  shrinks  at  man's  nod- 
And  a  whole  conquest  makes  of  man  a  god. 


VI. 


Why,  there  are  larks  that  wake  the  English  woods 

Whose   fathers  saw  fierce   Caesar  beach   his   keel, 
And  shake  the  Druids'  solemn  solitudes 

With  the  harsh  clangor  of  the  naked  steel. 
There  are  sleek  dolphins  in  the  tossing  spray 

Whose  ancients  saw  Apollo  come  to  port, 
And  yet  their  knowledge  cannot  leap  today, 

Nor  spin  the  heavy  ages  for  their  sport. 

Forever  locked   to  grass  ai.d  toughened  tree. 
Forever  barred   from  animal   and  bird, 

The  travelled  vistas  of  eternity, 

The  dust  the  marching  centuries  have  stirred. 

Thev  are  Time's  abject  creatures:    they  are  slaves. 
Who  crumble  dumbly  into  crumbling  graves. 


When  we  shall  live,  not  for  the  far  delight 

Of  pampered  ease  in  heavens  never  known. 
Nor  to  bring  cringing  man  beneath  the  might 

Of  sword  or  bleeding  gold  or  iron  throne. 
But  to  build  years  of  comfortable  mirth. 

That  the  clear  laughter  of  the  sons  of  men. 
As  with  a  belt  of  light,  may  ring  the  earth, 

And  give  the  tired  heavens  youth   again. 

Then  have  we  used  the  tool  in  its  own  task  : 

And  tho  the  haft  be  cracked,  the  point  be  blunted, 

F'or   no  rewarding   heaven    men   will    ask. 

With  shriveled  souls,  and  minds  and  bodies  stvinted : 

But   thev  will   welcome   death's   consumine   ha7e. 
Who  have  built  Heaven,  and  lived  it,  all  their  days. 
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UMAN  beings  cannot  let  the  world 
alone.  Our  world,  whether  physic- 
al or  social,  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  means  of  inventions.  Some 
of  these  inventions  are  distinctly 
social.  "Man  is  an  institution-build- 
ing animal,"  said  Aristotle.  That 
is  to  say,  man  is  a  social  innovator — when  he  needs 
to  be.  Frequently,  however,  our  inventions  turn 
upon  us  and  control  us.  In  the  estimation  of  some, 
our  institutions  have  become  our  masters:  institu- 
tions are  everything,  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity are  nothing  1 

However  that  may  be,  the  boundaries  between  the 
various  social  institutions  have  never  been  clearly 
defined,  and  the  competitions  among  them  for  the 
allegiances  of  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
keen,  even  bitter  and  deadly.  The  church,  the  state, 
the  home,  the  shop :  all  these  compete  for  the  loyal- 
ty and  the  energy  of  us  all.  In  recent  centuries,  the 
school  has  entered  into  this  arena  of  competition, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  time  and  energy  of 
children. 

Schoolish  men  and  women  are  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  between  the  school 
and  the  other  social  institutions  are  not  definite. 
"If,"  say  they,  "we  could  just  get  the  community 
to  agree  as  to  what  the  work  of  the  school  is,  we 
could  proceed  to  organize  that  work  in  such  specific 
ways  as  would  advance  education  immeasurably. 
But  now  the  home  interferes,  now  the  state,  the 
church  objects  and  industry  interrupts.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  done!  Education  could  organize  the 
world;  but  the  other  institutions  won't  permit  it!" 
This  desire  that  education  should  belong  to  the 
school  and  that  the  school  should  have  a  domain 
of  its  own,  safe  from  all  these  interferences  of  the 
community,  is  perfectly  natural.  In  a  stationary 
social  order,  such  a  school  and  such  an  education 
might  be  permitted.  But  in  a  democratic  and  scientific 
age,  no  such  contention  can  be  accepted.  The  school- 
house  is  not  the  center  of  education;  the  school- 
man is  not  the  arbiter  of  what  education  should  be. 
The  whole  problem  is  infinitely  more  complex.  But 
whatever  its  complications,  democracy  must  face  the 
issue.  That  issue  is  defined,  not  by  the  schoolhouse 
but  by  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Consider  the  educational  processes  and  result 
found  in  a  primitive  community  before  schools  came 
into  existence.  The  school  is  the  youngest  of  our 
social  institutions,  an  invention  of  comparatively 
recent  times.  Education  is  as  old  as  the  race,  at 
least;  the  school  is  not. 

In  that  little  primitive  community  group  of,  let 
us  say,  some  five  hundred  members,  education  was 


just  the  sum  total  of  all  the  experiences  of  the  com- 
mon life.  That  community  had  its  industries,  its 
religious  ceremonials  and  rituals,  its  organized  social 
controls,  its  family  life — with  all  the  current  tradi- 
tions, customs  and  habits  that  had  grown  up  about 
these  common  relationships  and  activities.  Children 
were  born  into  this  group  life;  they  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  its  activities  and  influences;  they  took  on 
its  habits,  its  skills,  its  customs  and  traditions;  they 
graduated  from  its  apprenticeships  into  adult  mem- 
bership, fully  educated  for  the  life  they  were  to  live. 
That  education  was  thorough,  practical,  moral.  For 
the  needs  of  that  group  life  it  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  assured,  within  limits,  the  survival  of 
the  group. 

But  consider  further  what  happened  in  those 
later  days  when  populations  increased  and  that  com- 
munity of  five  hundred  members  found  itself  be- 
coming an  aggregation  of  ten  thousand,  a  hundred 
thousand.  In  that  small  community  everyone 
worked;  everyone  shared  in  the  structure  of  the 
social  order;  everyone  was  a  member  of  the  family 
life;  everyone  was  of  the  religious  life;  all  belonged, 
and  each  became  what  everyone  else  became,  sub- 
ject to  unalterable  differences  in  the  individual 
natures. 

BUT  as  that  community  grew  into  what  we  came 
to  call  the  city,  those  common  experiences  neces- 
sarily failed.  Children  could  no  longer  share  com- 
pletely the  old  common  life.  Various  interests  be- 
came institutionalized  and  segregated.  The  city  de- 
veloped its  "residence  district";  its  "industrial  quar- 
ter"; religion  was  sequestered  in  a  church  building; 
and  the  social  order  grew  into  a  "state,"  with  its 
"city-hall"  and  its  jail.  No  child  could  longer  find 
all  the  primitive  interests  in  its  immediate  world. 

Moreover,  the  people  themselves  became  special- 
ized:  labor  was  "divided."  Some  became  workers, 
per  se;  some  became  politicians;  some  became 
"churchmen."  Each  type  tended  to  monopolize  the 
activities  and  the  prestige  of  its  particular  interest, 
and  to  neglect  or  decry  the  other  newly  competing 
interests  and  activities.  No  child  could  longer  find 
all  its  needs  represented  in  the  interests  of  its  own 
immediate  group.  And  few  there  were,  indeed, 
who  rose  above  these  specializations  of  personality 
and  of  social  interest  and  became  true  members  of 
the  ideal  community  still  imaginatively  existent 
above  these  fragmentations  of  interests:  that  is  to 
say,  few  individuals  could  become  citizens,  in  the 
psvchological  sense. 

Yet,  then  and  now  as  of  old,  education  is  not 
complete  without  some  sense  of  the  whole  environ- 
ment within  which  one's  life  is  to  be  lived.     There 
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are  some  of  course  who  can  function  in  a  fragment 
of  existence,  shuttling  back  and  forth  in  a  slot,  while 
the  great  currents  of  life  pass  by  unknown  and  un- 
considered. But  most  people  have  to  get  on  the 
outside  of  their  environment,  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure. Even  though  the  city  grows  beyond  immediate 
comprehension,  they  must  do  something  that  will 
bring  them  at  least  a  little  understanding.  Educa- 
tion is  not  experiences  alone:  it  is  experience! 

HOW  did  this  primitive  community  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  break-up  in  its  old,  immediately  per- 
ceptible world?  The  answer  is  illuminating.  Be- 
tween that  older  community  without  organized 
schools  and  our  own  modern  society  with  its  mas- 
sively organized  education  we  catch  glimpses  of  a 
little  period  in  which  a  very  peculiar  institution 
existed — an  institution  whose  only  trace  remaining 
to  us  is  a  word  that  seems  at  best  whimsical.  I  refer 
to  the  pedagogue.  How  greatly  changed  is  the 
meaning  of  that  elderly  word  and  institution! 

Yet  in  those  transitional  days  in  Athens,  when 
the  primitive  life  had  broken  down  and  the  "aca- 
demic" days  had  not  yet  come,  the  pedagogue  was 
the  chief  educational  factor.  He  was  first  of  all 
a  citizen — an  individual  who  still  knew  his  way 
through  the  city's  life  and  therefore  could  help  be- 
wildered children  find  their  ways  through  and  into 
the  life  of  their  city.  The  pedagogue  was  never  a 
school-man.  He  was  a  city-man,  a  city-zen..  He  led 
his  charge,  or  his  charges,  through  the  city's  streets. 
He  stopped  to  talk  with  them  about  the  novel  things 
they  saw.  He  helped  them  understand  what  this 
too-large  environment  meant.  He  helped  them  inte- 
grate their  experiences  into  a  meaningful  experience, 
"with  power  on  their  own  lives  and  on  the  world." 

Ben  Franklin  tells,  in  his  autobiography,  of  the 
days  when  his  father  led  him  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  town,  showing  him  shops  and  stores,  offices 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  vocational  differ- 
entiation. When  this  investigation  had  been  thor- 
oughly finished,  the  father  said  to  the  boy:  "Of 
all  the  vocations  we  have  examined  into,  Ben,  which 
would  you  choose?"  That  was  the  work  of  the 
pedagogue! 

BUT  the  city  grew.  Time  passed.  The  pedagogue 
grew  old  and  came  upon  the  days  of  his  depar- 
ture. He  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  city,  historical 
and  contemporaneous.  The  city  might  never  see  his 
like  again.  He  wrote  a  book  of  his  remembrances, 
the  full  story  of  '  is  city  as  he  knew  and  loved  it. 
And  so  he  died! 

There  was  none  like  him  to  take  his  place  in 
the  same  complete  way.  Some  knew  certain  aspects 
of  the  city — for  their  own  purposes.  But  no  one 
knew  the  city  in  that  complete  and  understanding 
way  which  was  the  pedagogue's;  none  could  reveal 
its  hidden  activities  to  the  children  as  he  had  done. 
What  should  now  become  of  the  education  of  the 
children?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  illuminat- 
ing also. 

Though  no  one  knew  the  city  as  the  pedagogue 
had  known  it,  there  were  those  who  had  read  his 


book.  One  such  could  be  found  who  was  practically 
letter-perfect  (say  92^  percent)  in  it.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, this  or.e  might  do.  But  with  many  children 
on  his  hands  and  with  a  book  to  teach,  he  could 
find  no  time  to  wander  about  the  city.  Accordingly, 
they  built  a  house  for  him — a  house  with  windows 
so  high  from  the  floor  that  the  children  could  not 
be  distracted  by  outward  sights.  Here  he  met  the 
children  and  assigned  them  lessons  in  the  book.  And 
this  was  the  first  school! 

And  here  we  find  the  first  school-teacher  in  the 
academic  sense:  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  bookish  learning  of  other  people  and  who  de- 
votes himself  to  passing  on  this  second-hand  learn- 
ing to  third  parties,  particularly  little  children  who 
have  no  way  of  defending  themselves  from  the  pro- 
cess. Such  a  school-teacher  does  not  know  the  ma- 
terials he  is  putting  over.  He  finds  them  in  a  book. 
He  teaches  the  book.  He  does  not  dare  permit 
himself  to  be  too  closely  quizzed  about  the  materials. 
He  can  but  insist  that  the  children  learn  what  is  in 
the  book.  They  ask  him  for  the  city  and  he  gives 
them  bookish  irrelevancies.  They  ask  him  for  bread 
and  he  gives  them  a  stone ! 

SO  education  gets  into  a  compartment  of  its  own: 
it  leaves  the  market-place  and  the  city  streets, 
where  Socrates  walked  and  talked  with  his  pupils;  it 
retreats,  with  Plato,  into  the  shady  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  in  the  suburbs,  and  becomes  "academic"! 
The  teacher  and  the  school-house  get  into  the  tradi- 
tion. The  book  becomes  supreme.  A  book  about 
a  city  obviates  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  city. 
A  book  is  something  inescapable:  "It  is  written!" 
Which  by  translation  in  to  the  Greek  becomes:  "It 
is  scripture!"  From  the  which  there  is  no  escape! 
Education  ceases  to  be  something  that  goes  on  in 
the  life  of  the  community  and  in  the  growing  life 
of  the  child.  It  is  something  stored  up  in  books, 
treasured  in  school-houses,  guarded  by  school-teach- 
ers, to  be  taken  on  in  organized  fashion  by  children, 
willy-nilly. 

All  this  would  not  be  so  undesirable  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  cult  of  the  school  developed  by 
this  process  assumes  to  monopolize  the  word  educa- 
tion. It  holds  that  education  is  something  that  goes 
on  in  school-houses,  under  the  supervision  of  school- 
teachers. Nothing  else,  or  at  least  little  else,  can 
be  accepted  by  the  schools — "for  credit."  All  else, 
all  the  rich  and  varied  experiences  of  life  and  the 
world  may  be  valuable — "for  some  things" — but 
not  for  credit  in  the  schools.  The  schools  in  this 
fashion  achieve  a  world  of  their  own,  with  its  own 
standards  and  rules,  the  academic  world,  not  the 
real  world.  Education  is  discussed  by  teachers  of 
this  sort,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  its  bearings 
on  life  and  active  experience,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  conformitv  to  some  phase  or  aspect  of 
the  tradition.  The  schools  are  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  a  "real  world"  lies  all  about  them.  Teachers 
are  disturbed  by  the  possibility  that  sonic  pupil  will 
come  alive  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation  and  ask  some 
"funny"  question. 

For    this    reason,    in    most    schools   children    are 
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never  found:  only  "pupils"!  The  pupil  is  that  part 
of  a  child  which  consents  to  accept  and  abide  by 
the  rules  and  folkways  of  the  school-room.  The 
connection  between  the  school-room  pupil  and  the 
living  child  that  waits  at  the  door  for  the  end  of  the 
hour  is  usually  very  tenuous,  sometimes  exceedingly 
remote.  Always  this  barring-out  of  a  part  of  the 
child's  personality  results  in  some  degree  of  division 
of  attention;  not  infrequently  it  results  in  a  divided 
personality,  with  all  the  pathological  after-effects 
that  we  know.  But  for  most  children  it  means  their 
quick  elimination  from  the  schools. 

Meanwhile  all  sorts 
of  constructive  and  de- 
structive educations  are 
going  on  elsewhere,  in 
all  the  activities  and  ex- 
periences of  the  child1  s 
life.  An  hour  spent  in 
the  school-room  has  no 
superlative  virtue.  Ex- 
perience is  experience, 
wherever  achieved.  To 
be  sure,  some  experi- 
ences are  more  impor- 
tant than  others.  But 
labeling    an    experience 

"educational"  does  not  guarantee  that  superiority. 
Whatever  helps  the  individual  to  grasp  his  world,  to 
tear  that  world  to  pieces  for  purposes  of  understand- 
ing, to  put  it  back  together  again  for  purposes  of 
control:  such  experiences,  wherever  secured,  are  the 
significant  experiences  for  that  kind  of  education 
which  seems  to  be  needed  in  democratic  and  scien- 
tific age. 

The  school  might  help  children  of  all  ages,  today, 
to  develop  such  growing  experiences — such  a  grow- 
ing experience.  But  other  factors  in  the  community 
help  in  these  ways,  also,  and  always  will  help.  In- 
dustry was  once  the  chief  means  of  educating  boys 
and  girls  in  the  primitive  community,  as  we  have 
seen;  in  the  pioneer  country  district,  as  many  will 
remember.  No  matter  how  important,  or  how  in- 
telligent the  school  becomes,  education  will  always 
inhere,  in  some  degree,  in  the  vocations,  in  the  social 
situation,  in  community  interests  and  ideals,  in  every 
experience  of  the  plastic  years. 

Moreover,  these  experiences  outside  of  schools 
are  the  primary  experiences  of  life.  Just  as  they 
existed  for  children  before  the  school  came  into 
being,  so  they  exist  for  children  now,  before  they 
ever  start  to  school:  they  surround  the  children  in 
all  their  hours  outside  of  school;  they  will  still  con- 
dition adult  activity  in  the  years  after  schools  are 
left  behind.  Schools  may  be  escaped  altogether. 
In  any  case,  they  will  soon  be  left  behind.  But  ex- 
perience cannot  be  escaped  by  any  sentient  being: 
in  spite  of  schools,  education  goes  on  from  birth 
(or  even  from  before  birth)  until  the  nervous 
system  becomes  so  set,  or  sot,  that  nothing  longer 
makes  impression  upon  it. 


The  Gulf  Between 

By  JEAN  SCHICK  GROSSMN 

Their  mother  at  her  frying  pan, 

Unkempt,  a  billowy  form, 

Her  tired  eyes  intent  upon  her  drudgery. 

Her  children — a  million  miles  away 

At   the  table   close  beside   her, 

One  studying  the  physics  of  electro  magnetism, 

Another,  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology. 


It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  in  any  discussion 
of  education,  the  argument  must  begin  with  the 
"education  outside  of  schools,"  the  education  con- 
tributed by  the  community.  This  method  of  dis- 
cussion leaves  the  school  in  a  peculiar  position.  The 
argument  resolutely  denies  that,  in  a  democratic 
society,  the  school  has  a  right  to  its  own  traditions, 
its  own  standards,  its  own  materials,  its  own  private 
compartment.  As  an  academic  institution,  the  school 
will  claim  such  "rights."  But  securing  them  will 
rather  quickly  subject  it  to  the  criticisms  of  the  com- 
munity.     Some  of  those  criticisms  will  be  unfair; 

some  will  be  ridiculous. 
Enough  of  them  will  be 
obviously  irrelevant, 
and  hardened  school- 
man will  be  able  to 
make  it  appear  that  all 
criticisms  of  the  schools 
are  motivated  by  ignor- 
ance or  jealousy  or 
some  biased  bent  of 
mind. 

None  the  less,  the 
school  as  an  academic 
institution  is  an  unintel- 
ligent substitute  for  the 
immediate  experience-world  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity and  for  the  illuminating  guidance  of  the  old 
pedagogue.  As  compared  with  either  of  its  pre- 
cursors, its  work  it  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The 
pedagogue  might  have  become  institutionalized,  in 
time.  He  too  might  have  become  bookish,  pedantic, 
and  remote  from  reality.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
school  of  today  is  just  the  institutionalized  peda- 
gogue. The  survival  of  that  word  and  its  present 
meaning  tend  to  support  that  possibility. 

ID  UT  the  pedagogue  was  once  the  most  intelligent 
*-*  member  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  understanding  and  sympathetic  member. 
He  knew  his  community.  He  knew  the  needs  of 
the  children.  He  illuminated  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  bewildered  minds  of  the  children, 
and  thereby  illuminated  those  minds.  He  did  not 
substitute  his  own  experience  for  theirs.  He  made 
his  own  experience  a  means  and  a  guide  in  helping 
them  to  develop  experiences  and  experience  of  their 
own.  He  had  one  function  in  his  own  right:  He  did, 
as  pedagogue,  those  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
to  help  bewildered  children  find  their  ways  through 
and  into  the  larger,  inclusive  life  of  their  city,  their 
world. 

The  school,  if  it  is  to  do  the  work  of  democracy 
and  support  the  efforts  of  science,  must  return  from 
its  academic  aloofness,  with  Plato,  and  find  its  place 
once  more  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  experiences  of 
life  and  the  world,  with  Socrates,  the  pedagosoie — 
must  draw  them  in,  must  go  out  to  them.  What 
goes  on  inside  of  schools  must  be  seen  to  be  the  ap- 
proach to  what  goes  on  outside  of  schools. 


Constantinople 


An  American  Social  Survey  in  the  Trouble  Center  of  the  Near  East 

By  CLARENCE  RICHARD  JOHNSON 


OW  could  a  group  of  Americans 
make  a  social  survey  in  a  complex 
city  like  Constantinople  with  over  a 
million  inhabitants  of  many  nation- 
alities including  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Persians,  Arabs, 
Russians,  all  with  conflicting  inter- 
ests? "It  can't  be  done!"  This  was  the  attitude 
of  many  people  who  knew  the  Near  East.     Some 


such  a  study  have  been  possible.  Our  leading  Amer- 
ican educator  in  the  Near  East,  C.  F.  Gates,  for 
the  past  twenty  years  president  of  Robert  College, 
while  the  investigations  were  going  on,  said  to  a 
group  of  survey  workers: 

When  those  of  us  who  were  here  during  Abdul  Haniid's 
reign  look  about  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished,  we 
find  that  much  progress  has  been  made.  In  the  old  days,  the 
moment  you  tried  to  open  a  school  the  police  came  to  find 


mocked,  others  scorned.     Some  said  they  would  hear     out  all  about  it.    The  general  attitude  was  one  of  repression, 
us  again — that  was,  after  we  had  failed.     But  what 


ought  to  be  done  can  be  done.  We  felt  it  ought 
to  be  done;  for,  the  knowledge  available  in  English 
or  in  any  other  language  of  the  social  life  in  this 
historic  city  was  extremely  scanty.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  centuries  the  doors  were  wide  enough  open 
for  investigation  by  foreigners.  If  more  who  had 
ears  and  who  yet  heard  not  had  given  us  a  helping 
hand,  we  could  have  carried  on  our  investigation 
more  widely;  but  even  so  we  have  gathered  more 
accurate  information  on  the  government  and  people 
of  Constantinople,  on  the  children  who  work,  its 
schools,  prisons,  churches  and  mosques,  houses  of 
ill-fame,  its  widows  and  orphans,  its  recreations, 
than  has  ever  been  gathered  bv  Americans  in  all 
their  vears  of  residence  in  the  city. 

In  fairness  to  the  great  missionaries  of  other  days 
it  should  be  added  that  not  unt;1  the  fall  of  the  auto- 
cratic regime  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  1908  would 


and  now  here  we  are  going  about  the  streets  and  asking 
questions.  Why,  that  was  unthinkable  only  fourteen  years 
ago ! 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  various  races  that  make 
up  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  Constantinople, 
and  not  least  among  the  Turks,  the  survey  was  re- 
ceived most  cordially.  The  acting  minister  of  the 
interior  assured  us  that  every  facility  would  be 
given  us  to  studv  the  prisons  and  such  other  condi- 
tions as  we  wished  to  inquire  into.  The  minister 
of  public  instruction,  Rashid  Bey,  assured  the  di- 
rector of  his  interest  in  this  study  and  said: 

As  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  government,  I  welcome 
this  survey.  You  are  making  this  study  in  the  interest  of 
science;    and  you  can  count  on  my  hearty  cooperation. 

One  of  our  women  investigators  who  was  granted 
an  interview  with  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  the  head  of 
religious  law  for  all  the  millions  of  Moslems  in 
Turkev.  describes  the  visit  in  these  words: 
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The  Sheikh  ul  Islam  fairly  beamed  good  will  and  benevo- 
lence when  I  explained  to  him,  through  an  interpreter,  what 
a  social  survey  is  and  what  might  be  its  ultimate  good  to 
Constantinople.  He  wished  me  to  know  the  details  which 
I  sought  and  further  gave  me  permission  to  visit  the 
imarets — the  buildings  clustering  about  the  mosques  where 
Moslem  theological  students  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  and  where  the  poor  come  unbidden  and  are  made 
welcome.  With  his  soft,  colored  robes  and  scarlet  setting 
of  Turkish  carpets  and  hangings  he  made  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture which  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Sheikh  ul  Islam  desired  me  to  know  that  he  considered  that 
the  United  States  had  given  the  greatest  uplift  to  mankind 
— the  most  powerful  blow  at  evil — when  it  passed  the  law 
of  prohibition.  The  conscientious  Moslem  is,  of  course, 
temperate. 

The  late  Greek  Patriarchal  Locum  Tenens  said: 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  make  a  study  among  the 

Greeks,  because,  if  you  find  conditions  good,  it  will  please 

me;  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  report  that  they  are  not  good, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  find  this  out  so  that  I  may  change  them. 

Professor  Abraham  Der  Hagopian,  for  forty-six 
years  an  honored  member  of  the  faculty  of  Robert 
College  and  now  President  of  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Assembly,  in  speaking  of  the  survey  said: 


Americans  can  direct  such  a  study  in  our  various  com- 
munities as  perhaps  no  other  people  could,  for  their  philan- 
thropic motive,  free  from  all  political  aspirations  in  the 
Near  East,  is  recognized  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey. 

Not  only  among  the  leading  Turks  was  this  sur- 
vey welcomed,  but  also  among  the  common  people. 
To  show  this,  two  instances  will  suffice.  We  had 
investigated  the  working  conditions  of  a  number  of 
cab-drivers.  'They  were  so  pleased  at  the  attention 
that  they  put  up  a  notice  to  this  effect  at  their  central 
meeting  place.  And  again,  on  learning  of  our  sur- 
vey, the  hamals,  the  burden  bearers  of  Constantino- 
ple, implored  us:  "You  are  studying  the  way  other 
people  live.     Study,  too,  how  the  hamals  live." 

The  idea  of  a  social  survey  in  Constantinople 
came  from  an  American,  since  martyred  by  bandits 
while  on  the  dangerous  road  between  Aleppo  and 
Aintab.  That  American  was  James  Perry  to  whom 
Constantinople  Today,  The  Pathfinder  Survey  of 
Constantinople,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  is  dedicated.  James  Perry  had 
grown  up  in  a  small  city  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
where  he  had  known  everybody  and  everything  that 
went  on.     At  college  and  seminary  he  had  kept  up 
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An  Open-Air  Market 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

From  the  Report  of  Lawrence  S.  Moore 

CONSTANTINOPLE  has  a  magnificent  natural  harbor. 
This  has  made  the  city  an  emporium  of  oriental  trade 
for  twenty-five  centuries.  It  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  successful  world  port  and  will  hold  its  own  under  modern 
conditions.  The  grouping  of  industries  follows  the  tradi- 
tions of  centuries.  Stamboul,  the  site  of  old  Byzantium,  is 
noted  for  its  bazaars,  hand  trades,  and  wholesale  houses; 
Galata,  the  medieval  Genoese  quarter,  is  the  center  of 
banking  and  shipping;  Pera  is  the  fashionable  shopping 
center. 

Rapid  transportation  and  communication  are  difficult. 
There  were  no  electric  street  cars  or  automobiles  before 
1908.  The  complexity  of  streets  and  business  blocks  would 
worry  to  despair  any  postal  service;  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  others,  the  local  Turkish  postal  service  is  less  used 
by  business  firms  than  messenger  service.  Telephone  service 
has  been  established  recently.  Electric  lighting  is  not  uni- 
versal. There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  elevators  in  the 
entire  city.  Heating  methods  are  primitive;  the  brazier  is 
still  largely  used.  Fire  escapes  are  almost  wholly  lacking. 
Twenty-five  thousand  wooden  dwelling  houses,  aside  from 
business  structures,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  since  1908. 
Few  buildings  have  been  erected  in  their  places.  Fire  fight- 
ing apparatus  is  primitive  and  inadequate.  Conservatism  is 
rampant.  With  certain  exceptions,  the  more  considerable 
firms  in  Turkey  are  foreign. 

Previous  to  1908,  inventions  and  industrial  improvements 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  government.  For 
instance,  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  are  few; 
most  of  the  labor  of  moving  cargoes  is  performed  by  hand. 
The  war  did  not  promote  industrial  development  in  Con- 
stantinople. Labor  organizations  are  just  beginning  to 
appear. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  is  still  a  city  of  small  trades.  Mo- 
^->  dern  industrialism  is  all  but  unknown.  There  are  few 
establishments  that  employ  in  permanent  work  over  a  hun- 
dred workmen.  The  total  number  of  employes  in  the 
factories  visited  was  2,850.  Of  this  number  1,050  were 
men;  the  remainder,  women  and  children.  Hours,  wages, 
working  conditions  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Conditions  at 
the  tanneries,  of  which  seven  are  of  good  size,  are  worse 
than  at  the  factories.  Slight  provision  is  made  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  employes. 

The  modern  steam  laundry  is  unknown.  The  large 
majority  of  laundries  ure  "mere  holes,"  as  one  worker  ex- 
pressed it.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  for  the 
most  part  in  private  homes. 

The  bakieries  of  Constantinople  were  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial study.  Home  baking  is  rare  in  the  Orient.  Bread  is 
bought  at  the  bakery  or  dough  is  prepared  at  home  and 
brought  to  a  public  oven.  There  are  in  Constantinople  350 
bakieries  employing  3,500  men.  Conditions  were  revealed 
in  this  essential  industry  which  remind  (he  reader  of  those 
that  prevailed  in  some  American  communities  before  the 
enactment  of  sanitary  and   industrial  codes. 

In  the  retail  stores  Greeks  predominate.  Less  than  35 
per  cent  of  the  employes  are  women.  Three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent  are  children.  Hours  vary  from  seven  to  ten  per 
dav.  In  the  department  stores  the  beginning  wage  of  men 
and  women  does  not  differ  appreciably.  The  maximum 
wage  of  men  is  20  per  cent  above  that  of  women.  Wages  in 
the  smaller  stores  range  from  $16  to  $48  per  month. 


his  questioning  habit.  As  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker 
among  French  troops  in  France  for  four  years  he 
had  continued  in  his  art  of  gathering  information. 
When,  after  the  armistice,  sent  to  take  charge  of  all 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Turkish  empire,  he  arrived 
in  Constantinople,  he  again  asked  questions  on  the 
social  life  of  the  people;  but  this  time  no  one 
seemed  able  to  answer  his  questions.  He  asked 
Turks  and  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  they  could 
not  answer.  He  went  to  British  and  French  and 
Americans  and  usually  was  told:  "We  don't  know." 
One  American  missionary,  better  informed  than 
most  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  Constantinople, 
very  frankly  said  that  for  twenty-five  years  he  had 
been  going  back  and  forth  to  his  office  and  never 
known  much  of  what  was  going  on  three  blocks  to 
the  left  or  three  blocks  to  the  right  of  the  path  to 
his  office. 

To  an  energetic  New  Englander,  used  to  knowing 
what  was  going  on,  it  was  surprising  to  find  that 
many  Americans  lived  in  Constantinople  for  years 
and  still  could  not  read  the  Turkish,  Greek  or 
Armenian  newspapers.  He  found  Constantinople 
had  been  for  ages  under  a  despotic  government 
which  concealed  and  repressed  facts.  He  learned 
reports  were  not  always  reliable.  No  one  knew  ex- 
actly what  the  population  was.  The  estimates  made 
by  leading  citizens  seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  a 
Maine  man  who  had  known  even  as  a  boy  and  later 
as  a  man  exactly  how  many  people  inhabited  the 
city  where  he  lived.     Here  the  estimates  made  by 
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leading  citizens  ranged  from  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  No  careful 
census  had  ever  been  made,  the  population  being 
estimated  sometimes  by  counting  the  number  of 
houses.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  no  di- 
rectory. Telephones  were  first  installed  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  telephone  directory  is  the  only  list 
available;  but  this  was  of  course  inadequate  as  it 
would  be  in  any  large  city. 

Then  there  was  the  complicated  system  of  gov- 
ernment, with  Inter-Allied  control  above  the  central 
Turkish  government,  and  with  governments  within 
governments;  for,  back  in  1453  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  had  allowed  the  various  races  certain 
powers  of  self-government.  In  this  communal  sys- 
tem it  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be  different 
powers  working  along  different  lines,  jealous  of  each 
other,  their  members  composed  of  different  races, 
speaking  different  languages,  suspicious  of  foreign- 
ers, and  particularly  suspicious  of  people  who  asked 
questions. 

Mr.  Perry  saw  that  much  philanthropic  work  in 
a  great  city  with  such  shadowy  knowledge  of  its 
social  life  must  necessarily  involve  waste  both  of 
time  and  money.  He  determined  that  a  social  sur- 
vey along  established  American  lines  was  exactly 
what  Constantinople  needed.  To  some  it  seemed 
needless  expense,  but  he  argued  that  since  Amer- 
icans were  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  rescue  and 
uplift  work  in  the  Near  East,  they  might  reasonably 
spend  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  gathering  facts 
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Where  Ancient  and  Modern  Carriers  Meet 

CITY  ADMINISTRATION 

From   the  Report  of  W.  W .  Peet 

THE  constitution  at  present  in  force  in  Turkey  was 
established  by  imperial  Irade  in  1908.  It  provides  for 
a  parliament  of  two  houses  which  together  constitute 
the  General  Assembly.  Parliament  meets  each  year  at  the 
beginning  of  November  and  closes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  March.  The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  sultan 
for  life;  their  number  must  not  exceed  one-third  that  of 
the  deputies  who  are  chosen  by  electors  nominated  by  the 
notables  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  and  serve  for  four  years.  The  cabinet  consists 
of  the  grand  vizier  and  the  sheih-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  church,  both  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  ten  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  grand  vizier. 

OlNCE  1453,  when  Mohammed  II  captured  Constantinople, 
*~*  the  city  enjoys  a  community  autonomy  granted  to  the 
principal  national  groups  which  gave  them  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  and  cultural  development.  But  the 
Greek  patriarch,  until  a  new  constitution  was  approved  in 
i860,  did  not  have  full  civil  authority  over  the  Greek  people. 
Since  that  year,  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  community  are 
managed  by  the  Holy  Synod  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
archbishops  from  the  provinces,  with  the  patriarch  as  presi- 
dent. There  is  also  a  mixed  council  of  archbishops  and 
laymen,  the  latter  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  an  assembly 
composed  of  elected  representatives  of  the  parishes  which 
meets  once  a  year. 

The  Armenian  local  government,  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Turkish  law,  is  similarly  ancient  and  simi- 
larly constituted.  Under  a  constitution  granted  in  1862,  a 
religious  assembly  and  a  political  assembly,  both  under  the 
Armenian  Patriarchate,  are  recognized.  In  certain  cases 
they  combine  to  form  a  mixed  assembly.  The  constitution 
lays  down  the  duties  of  each  assembly  and  of  the  councils 
and  committees  organized  by  them,  also  the  system  of  na- 
tional taxation  and  of  provincial  administration.  The  Ar- 
menian General  Assembly  met  regularly  in  Constantinople 
until  1892.  Although  some  of  the  provincial  assemblies  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  meetings,  the  constitution  is  practically 
in  abeyance  owing  to  the  unsettled  political  conditions  that 
now  prevail. 

FOREIGNERS  in  Turkey  live  under  the  Capitulations; 
that  is,  by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  they  are  regarded  as 
dwelling  under  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  a  number  of  foreign  colonies  observe  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  have  their  own  courts  and  other  institu- 
tions and  enjoy  practical  autonomy  within  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople is  carried  on  by  a  council  of  British,  French  and 
Italian  high  commissioners.  Their  control  is  exercised 
through  ten  commissions,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
in  charge  of  the  police,  sanitation,  naval  and  military  affairs 
and  the  bureau  of  censorship. 

AN  instance  of  international  cooperation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  is  the  Sanitary  Commission 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  Allied 
Powers  and  controls  a  number  of  services  while  the  physical 
plant,  especially  the  drainage  system,  is  more  exclusively 
under  Turkish  control.  The  interallied  police  has  declared 
certain  districts  "out  of  bounds"  for  allied  troops;  there  are*, 
however,  other  red  light  districts,  controlled  by  this  police 
and  accessible  to  the  soldiers. 
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so  as  to  have  a  more  intelligent  idea  about  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Americans  have  made  contributions,  large  and 
small,  during  the  last  few  years.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing Americans  in  Constantinople  were  won  over  to 
the  idea. 

The  Pathfinder  Survey  of  Constantinople  contains 
ten  sections.  Two  other  sections,  one  on  housing 
and  one  on  health,  had  to  be  given  up  for  want  of 
adequate  funds.  The  ten  subjects  studied  are: 
Historical  Setting,  Industry,  Adult  Delinquency,  Or- 
phanages. City  Administration,  Refugees,  Widow- 
hood, Community  Organization,  Education,  and 
Recreation.  The  investigations  closed  on  May  25, 
1921. 

One  of  our  keenest  students  of  life  in  the  Near 
East  at  the  beginning  of  our  survey  remarked,  "I 
don't  know  of  any  place  where  it  is  so  difficult  to 
get  facts  as  in  Constantinople."  The  reasons  for 
this  are  apparent.  There  is  in  Constantinople  the 
difficulty  of  language  and  custom,  for  in  a  single 
half  hour  on  the  bridge  between  Stamboul,  the 
largest  Turkish  quarter,  and  the  newer  European 
section,  one  can  hear  at  least  thirty  languages 
spoken.  Here  East  meets  West,  and  the  ancient 
oriental  means  of  transportation,  the  camel,  may  be 
caught  in  the  same  photograph  with  the  latest  model 
of  a  Detroit  automobile. 

Even  more  difficult  for  the  surveyor  is  the  in- 
accuracy which  seems  to  reign  in  the  statement  of 
facts.  Like  the  early  biologists,  who  in  the  midst 
of  their  heated  discussion  as  to  the  number  of  teeth 
a  horse  has,  never  thought  of  counting  those  teeth, 
so  here  the  vast  majority  debate  without  first  seek- 
ing the  facts. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  who  have  grown  up  in  this  part  of 
the  world  think  differently  from  westerners.  Their 
minds  do  not  seem  to  cut  so  sharply  as  the  mind  of 
our  average  American.  Of  course,  I  know  some 
Turks  and  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  are  as  keen 
thinkers  as  any  Americans,  but  I  am  talking  now 
rather  of  the  mass.  To  make  the  difference  clear, 
let  me  quote  a  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween our  investigator  and  one  of  the  widows  she 
interviewed.  Our  investigation  of  widowhood  con- 
sisted of  a  careful  study  of  one  hundred  Turkish 
widows,  one  hundred  Armenian  widows,  a  hundred 
Greeks  and  a  hundred  Jews.  This  conversation 
took  place  with  a  Turkish  woman  : 

Question.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 

Answer.     I,  Hanum  EfTendia?    (Lady,  Madam) 

Question.  Yes,  you,  Madam. 

Answer.  What  should  such  a  lowly,  humble  person  as 
I  do? 

Question.   Do  you  go  out  and  work  by  the  day? 

Answer.  Well,  when  I  am  called  T  go.  Rut  there  are 
many  to  be  called  and  few  who  call.     Seldom  am  I  called. 

Question.   But  when  you  are  called,  what  do  you  do? 

Answer.     I,  Hanum  Effendia? 

Question.  Yes,  you,  Madam.    Do  you  wash  ? 

Answer.  Why,  Hanum  Effendia,  sometimes  I  clean  the 
floor,  or  sometimes  I  may  clean  the  clothing  of  those  who 
walk  on  the  floors  that  I  have  cleaned. 
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Football  on  Santa  Sophia  Field 

RECREATION 

From  the  Report  of  G.   G.  Deaver 

THE  East  and  the  West  take  their  pleasures  differently. 
What  is  recreation  to  a  westerner  seems  like  strenuous 
activity  to  the  man  of  the  East;  what  the  latter  con- 
siders enjoyable  bores  the  man  of  the  West.  Most  of  the 
leisure  time  in  Constantinople  is  spent  in  sedentary  pleasures. 
The  common  people  like  to  sit  in  coffee-houses  where,  in  the 
society  of  equals,  they  sip  coffee  or  sherbet  and  perhaps 
smoke  a  water-pyje.  The  thousands  of  coffee-houses  of 
Constantinople  are  almost  always  rilled  with  people  of  all 
nationalities. 

A  leisurely  walk  along  a  city  street  or  in  one  of  the  open 
spaces  or  parks  plays  an  amazingly  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  most  people — Moslems,  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
Innumerable  play  spaces,  entirely  unsupervised  by  the  gov- 
ernment, are  dotted  at  intervals  along  the  coast.  In  these 
natural  playgrounds  the  people  congregate.  In  summer 
there  is  much  boating,  bathing  and  fishing. 

Quite  different  in  character  from  the  coffee-houses  are  the 
beer-halls,  dancing-halls  and  saloons  which  are  generally 
patronized  by  native  Christians  and  reflect  the  commercial 
and  maritime  life  of  the  shipping  district.  These  places  are 
almost  invariably  of  a   low  and   undesirable  type. 

The  motion  picture  theater  is  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular as  a  recreation.  There  are  forty  such  theaters  in  the 
city  in   addition  to  several  real   theaters. 

NEARLY  all  the  more  energetic  uses  of  leisure  time  have 
been  introduced  by  western  residents.  Numerous  clubs 
are  organized  for  sports,  principally  football,  and  they  are 
still  growing  in  number  and  patronage.  The  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  schools  provide  gymnastic  facilities,  or- 
ganize games  and  promote  Boy  Scout  and  other  organiza- 
tion for  open-air  recreation.  But  as  elsewhere,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  young  people  of  Constantinople  have  no  interest 
in  games  except  as  onlookers. 

An  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  been 
organized  within  recent  years.  These  two  institutions  pri- 
marily interest  themselves  in  guiding  the  leisure  time  acti- 
vities of  the  young  and  in  giving  them  opportunities  for 
indoor  sports,  picnics,  hikes  and  summer  camping.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has,  further,  been  instrumental  in  teaching  train- 
ing instructors  of  games  and  gymnastics  for  native  schools. 

IN  general,  the  need  for  improved  recreational  facilities  is 
great,  not  only  for  school  children  but  even  more  so  for 
young  men  and  women,  vast  numbers  of  whom  do  not  un- 
derstand how  to  use  their  spare  time  healthfully  and  pro- 
fitably. Various  foreign  organizations,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  native  agencies,  are  doing  their  best  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  rather 
phlegmatic  people  of  the  Orient  will  realize  the  joys  of 
exercise. 

THE  uses  of  recreation  in  the  solution  of  social  problems 
is  hardlv  as  yet  realized.  The  report  on  work  among 
the  refugees  states:  "The  value  of  recreation  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  and  the  destitute  has  received 
scant  recognition,  and  only  in  comparatively  rare  instances 
has  any  effort  been  made  to  provide  recreation  from  with- 
out or  to  seek  it  from  within."  The  people  of  the  Orient  do 
not  know  how  to  play,  and  the  foreign  social  workers  who 
try  to  teach  them  come  up  against  a  difficult  psychological 
problem. 
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On  the  Way  to  School 

THE  SCHOOLS 

From  the  Report  of  Professor  F.  H.  Black 

FEW  cities  present  the  complicated  problems  in  education 
found  in  Constantinople — a  city  composed  of  many  na- 
tional groups  each  of  which  lives  much  to  itself,  seek- 
ing its  own  interests  and  developing  its  own  social   institu- 
tions. 

There  is  no  educational  policy  as  a  whole  nor  could  one 
have  succeeded  at  any  time  in  the  past,  even  if  it  had  been 
proposed.  The  two  essentials  of  such  a  policy  are  lacking — 
a  common  language  and  a  common  educational  ideal.  The 
Turkish  language  is  generally  understood  by  all  nationali- 
ties, but  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Moslems  only.  Each  of 
the  principal  nationalities  desires  to  lay  the  main  emphasis 
in  education  on  its  own  language,  literature  and  cultural 
traditions. 

P  HE  principal  national  groups  supporting  their  own 
-*•  schools  are  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and 
the  Jews.  Schools  are  also  supported  by  the  Bulgarian, 
Albanian,  and  Persian  communities  and  by  many  foreign 
organizations.  Of  the  foreign  schools  the  French  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  Turkish  government  has  been  liberal 
in  the  past  in  allowing  the  development  of  so  many  extensive 
school  systems  which  are  generally  based  on  the  systems  of 
continental  Europe. 

The  Turkish  university  is  the  only  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  city,  except  for  certain  foreign  schools  which 
offer  some  courses  of  university  grade.  The  three  principal 
faculties  of  the  Turkish  university  are  those  of  law,  medi- 
cine and   literature. 

A  LL  schools  in  the  city  have  suffered  much  during  the 
•*»■  last  eight  years.  Funds  are  extremely  meager.  The 
one  bright  factor  at  present  is  the  eagerness  of  a  majority 
of  the  pupils  to  employ  their  time  in  school  diligently.  With 
few  exceptions  buildings  are  poorly  adapted  to  school  pur- 
poses, badly  equipped  and  generally  cheerless.  The  pre- 
paration of  many  teachers  for  their  work  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

There  is  less  illiteracy  than  one  might  suppose.  No 
census  has  been  taken  up  to  this  time,  however,  showing 
figures  in  regard  to  this.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  four 
principal  nationalities  are  as  follows:  Turkish  primary 
schools  29,111,  secondary  15,920;  Greek  primary  schools 
20,490,  secondary  3,812;  Armenian,  all  grades,  8,727;  Jew- 
ish, all  grades,  7,460;  Turkish  university,  2,010.  To  these 
figures  must  be  added  about  20,000  pupils  in  the  Bulgarian, 
Albanian,  Persian  and  foreign  schools,  making  a  grand  total 
of  about  97,630  students  of  all  grades  in  all  classes  of 
schools. 

In  the  341  primary  and  36  secondary  schools  belonging  to 
the  four  principal  nationalities  there  are  approximately 
2,290  teachers;  and  in  fifty  foreign  and  special  schools  1,200, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  3,500. 

T  N  the  Christian  communities  the  elementary  schools  are 
-^  usually  co-educational,  but  not  so  in  the  Moslem  communi- 
ties. The  elementary  course  is  followed  by  a  secondary 
course  which  should  extend  through  the  twelfth  year  of 
school  work  but  in  many  schools  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
tenth.  The  secondary  schools  correspond  to  the  American 
high  schools,  both  in  the  number  of  school  years  and  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils. 


Question.  And  in  that  work  how  much  do  you  gain  ? 

Answer.     All  1  gain  is  eaten. 

Question.  But  what  do  you  spend  for  eating,  say  in  one 
day? 

Answer.     That  I  have  never  reckoned  in  all  my  life. 

Question.   But  do  you  gain  enough  for  eating? 

Answer.  Hanum  Effendia,  when  I  do  not  gain  enough, 
that  day  Allah  does  not  give  me  hunger. 

Question.  Well,  do  you  gain  two  liras  ($1.60)  in  a 
month  ? 

Answer.  I  gain  only  what  Allah  gives,  but  he  is  great. 
We  must  not  criticize. 

Question.  Perhaps  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  work 
every  day.     Are  you  well  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  Hanum  Effendia,  thanks  to  Allah  and  to 
you  I  am  well,  or  at  least  so-so. 

Question.  And  your  children,  are  they  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  Hanum  Effendia,  thanks  to  Allah  and  to 
American  milk,  they  are  very  well. 

And  yet,  there  is  a  new  order  of  life  in  this  Queen 
City.  Before  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
in  1908,  if  an  American  had  a  visitor  from  another 
town,  there  was  a  spy  who  called  soon  after  to 
learn  who  the  visitor  was.  Women  lived  a  re- 
stricted life  behind  veils  and  latticed  windows.  To- 
day they  go  about  in  public  unveiled  and  are  even 
allowed  to  attend  the  theater.  Positions  of  re- 
sponsibility are  more  and  more  open  to  them.  When 
the  writer  first  came  to  Constantinople,  eleven  years 
ago,  there  were  no  electric  cars,  no  telephones,  no 
electric  lights.  Today  we  have  all  of  these  con- 
veniences and  in  addition  the  "honk  honk"  of  hun- 
dreds of  automobiles  which  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  which  had  settled  over  this  city  for  cen- 
turies. 

Peace  and  tranquillity,  yes — and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  few  other  cities  have  had  so  colorful 
a  human  history.  Soldiers,  merchants  and  the 
priests  of  a  score  of  nationalities  have  trod  its 
streets  and  called  the  city  their  home.  The  Ar- 
menian, second  only  to  the  Turk  and  the  Greek,  has 
made  it  his  metropolis.  There  are  more  Armenians 
in  Constantinople  than  in  any  city  in  Armenia  or 
anywhere  else.  The  story  of  their  colony  from  its 
origin  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  present,  traced 
in  its  broad  outlines,  reveals  a  hardy  nation,  ever 
resourceful,  hopeful,  and  aggressive. 

The  burning  question  of  modern  Constantinople 
should  be  set  in  its  proper  historical  perspective. 
The  change  which  came  over  Ottoman  history  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  Nineteenth,  may  be  characterized 
as  acknowledgment  of  the  essential  failure  of  the 
Asiatic  regime  and  the  acceptance  of  the  necessity 
of  more  conformity  to  European  standards.  For 
more  than  four  centuries  the  Turks  had  been 
masters  in  their  own  house.  Their  sway  was  scarce- 
ly challenged.  They  occasionally  tolerated  but 
never  respected  foreigners  and  their  governments. 
Russia  first  brought  them  to  their  knees.  As  the 
result  of  a  long  struggle,  in  the  treaty  of  Kainardji 
in  1774,  they  were  for  the  first  time  forced  to 
acknowledge  their  inability  to  maintain  the  old 
standards  of  contempt  for  foreign  powers.     From 
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An  Early  Apprenticeship 

CHILD  LABOR 

From  the  Report  of  Lawrence  S.  Moore 

AMONG  the  most  startling  conditions  of  work  found  in 
Constantinople  were  those  among  the  child  laborers. 
In  the  shoe  factories  2,500  boys  below  the  age  of 
fifteen  are  employed.  Most  of  the  shoe  shops  are  on  the 
top  floors  of  rickety  old  buildings  which  are  unsafe  and  in- 
sanitary. The  average  age  of  these  children  is  eleven,  al- 
though some  of  them  are  but  seven  and  only  a  few  are 
above  thirteen.  They  work  from  8:30  in  the  morning  until 
6  at  night  and  in  the  winter  occasionally  as  late  as  8:30  at 
night.  The  wages  average  $2  a  week,  and  some  little  chil- 
dren receive  as  little  as  $  .80.  It  costs  approximately  as 
much  to  live  in  Constantinople  as  in  New  York. 

In  the  garment  trade,  600  boys  and  200  girls  are  em- 
ployed. Working  conditions  on  the  whole  are  better  than 
in  the  shoe  trade.  These  children  receive  from  -$1.60  to  $4 
a  week  for  a  ten-hour  day.  Thirty  per  cent  of  them  cannot 
read.     The  average  age  is  thirteen. 

Three  hundred  children  were  seen  at  work  in  factories 
where  they  do  fine  needle-work  and  hemstitching.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  five  hundred  children  do  this  work. 
They  work  only  four  hours  a  day,  but  children  as  young  as 
six  years  of  age  were  seen  working.  The  older  children 
receive  an  average  of  $2.80  a  week,  but  while  learning  thev 
receive  only  $  .04.  Few  of  them  can  read  or  write.  Their 
average  age  is  ten.  In  the  cigarette  and  tobacco  factory 
children  work  nine  hours  a  day,  and  for  these  hours  the 
highest  paid  receive  $2.80  a  week.  Their  average  age  is 
twelve. 

On  the  Grand  Rue  de  Pera  no  less  than  one  hundred 
children  are  employed  as  clerks  and  messengers.  The 
average  wage  is  $1.20  a  week  for  a  ten-hour  day.  The 
average  age  is  eleven.  Only  20  per  cent  of  them  have  at- 
tended school  for  more  than  six  months. 

T  N  our  interviews  with  45  boys  who  are  working  as  hamals 
■*-  (the  human  burden-bearers  so  often  seen  in  the  Near 
East)  we  found  the  youngest  only  nine  and  the  average 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  be  a  hamal  requires  no  equip- 
ment but  the  basket  which  the  boy  carries  strapped  to  his 
back,  and  his  earnings  vary  from  $  .24  to  $2.40  and  even 
to  $4  a  week-day  during  the  holiday  shopping.  Most  of 
these  boys  are  found  in  the  markets,  where  they  work  all 
day. 

Most  of  the  children  working  in  the  streets  are  vendors; 
a  majority  of  them  boys.  The  little  match  sellers  earn  only 
$  .16  a  day  while  children  who  sell  candy  earn  as  much 
as  $r.6o. 

AN  interesting  form  of  child  labor  is  that  of  begging. 
We  interviewed  32  children  who  make  a  living  as 
beggars;  15  were  girls  and  17  were  bovs.  Twenty-five  had 
never  attended  school  at  all;  the  remaining  7  had  been  in 
school  from  three  months  to  two  years.  The  average  age  of 
these  32  beggars  was  ten  years.  Their  earnings  ranged 
from  $  .24  to  $  .34  a  day.  Three  of  the  boys  were  orphans 
who  lived  with  shop-keepers;  the  others  lived  with  rela- 
tives, generally  with  their  mothers.  In  a  few  cases  the 
child  had  a  secondary  occupation,  such  as  gathering  papers 
and  scraps  and,  in  one  instance,  the  occupation  of  stealing 
coal  and  wood. 

There  is  no  registration  of  children  who  work,  and  so 
much  child  labor  exists  probably  which  we  do  not  know  of. 


that  time  forward  the  question  with  them  was,  not 
how  they  might  impose  their  will  on  foreign  na- 
tions, but  how  they  might  avoid  the  humiliations 
which  foreign  nations  were  forcing  upon  them. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day,  Europe  has  been 
making  steady  inroads  into  Ottoman  life. 

No  aspect  of  life  has  escaped  the  pressure  of  the 
West.  Ottoman  literature,  art,  education,  science, 
philosophy,  manners  and  customs,  trade  and  indus- 
try, and,  to  some  extent,  politics  and  the  science 
and  art  of  government  have  gradually  though  slow- 
ly, laboriously  and,  in  many  cases,  unwillingly  yield- 
ed to  Western  ideals.  The  process  is  far  from 
complete.  It  will  be  many  decades  before  Con- 
stantinople will  be  thoroughly  Europeanized.  The 
Great  War  has  hastened  the  process.  The  life  of 
the  city  is  bound  up  as  never  before  with  the  life 
and  civilization  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

Just  now,  the  normally  varied  racial  composition 
of  Constantinople  has  been  rendered  more  complex 
by  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  have  come  into 
the  city  since  the  war.  There  are  the  simple  Turk- 
ish peasants  from  Asia  Minor  who  have  left  their 
homes  fearing  the  Greek  soldiers;  Greeks  who  have 
fled  for  fear  of  Turkish  soldiers;  Armenians  from 
Cilicia  who  thought  they  might  not  be  safe  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French;  Russians,  some  of 
whom  formerly  had  more  than  their  share  of  the 
wealth  of  Russia  and  who  now  have  nothing. 


Picturesque  Salesmanship 
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The  survey  brought  a  large  number  of  natives  and 
Americans  working  with  different  organizations  to- 
gether in  a  concrete  search  after  truth  as  regards 
the  social  life  of  our  city. 

The  Civic  Welfare  League  has  already  used  our 
findings,  particularly  with  regard  to  prostitution,  as 
a  basis  for  constructive  work.  It  has  opened  a  home 
for  the  reclamation  of  young  girls  led  into  a  life  of 
vice. 

The  survey  has  vitalized  the  teaching  of  sociology 
both  in  Constantinople  College  and  in  Robert  Col- 
lege. Too  much  of  our  teaching  in  the  past  has  dealt 
with  social  conditions  in  America,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  did  not  have  available  information 
about  our  own  city.  It  has  made  our  students  want 
to  know  more  about  the  social  life  in  their  home 
towns  and  some  of  them  have  since  made  excellent 
surveys  of  poverty,  of  a  group  of  bootblacks  or  of 
refugees  in  a  given  section  of  the  city. 

The  survey  gave  us  additonal  contacts  with  the 
high  and  the  low  among  all  the  leading  nationalities. 
It  gave  us  a  new  insight  into,  and  a  new  appreciation 
of  these  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  For  some  of  us 
this  was  especially  true  as  regards  the  Turks  who 
opened  their  doors  to  us  foreigners — as  hospitably 
as  if  they  had  been  fellow-Americans  back  in  New 
York. 

The  "Terrible  Turk"  may  exist,  but  certainly  we 
did  not  meet  him  among  all  those  kindly  Turks  who 
welcomed  our  survey  and  helped  to  make  it  a  success. 


Vending  the  Products  of  His  Own  Craft 


Nature  Study  in  an  Orphanage 

ORPHANS 

From  the  Report  of  Mrs.  J .  Wyl'ie  Brown 

WAR,  deportation,  disease  and  famine  have  left  behind 
in  the  Near  East  a  vast  number  of  orphans  of  all 
nationalities.  Nearly  ten  thousand  of  these  are  in  the 
orphanages  in  the  Constantinople  district.  New  recruits  are 
daily  brought  in,  and  the  older  orphans  are  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  self-support. 

There  are  twenty-five  American  orphanages,  two  of  them 
for  children  afflicted  with  trachoma.  These  orphanages  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  but  much 
assistance  is  received  from  the  Near  East  Relief  and  other 
philanthropic  organizations. 

There  are  eight  Turkish  orphanages  in  the  city,  all  sup- 
ported by  the  government  and  conducted  on  a  uniform  basis 
under  careful  supervision.  In  the  Turkish  orphanages  every 
effort  is  made  for  proper  physical  care  and  regular  school 
instruction.  Financial  support  is  scanty,  which  makes  strict 
economy  a  necessity.  Most  Turkish  orphanages  are  located 
in  old  konaks,  or  places  formerly  belonging  to  sultans  or 
grandees. 

Of  four  Greek  orphanages,  three  are  admirably  situated 
as  regards  health  and  natural  surroundings.  The  orphanage 
for  girls  on  the  island  of  Halki  occupies  a  building  con- 
structed originally  as  a  monastery;  and  the  great  orphanage 
for  boys  on  the  island  of  Prinkipo  occupies  a  large  building 
formerly  used  as  a  summer  hotel,  situated  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  large  pine  grove.  There 
are  six  hundred  boys  in  this  orphanage.  A  third  orphanage, 
accommodating  three  hundred  boys  and  girls,  is  situated 
at  Pendik  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  All  these 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  orderly,  but  suffer  from 
lack  of  funds. 

The  three  Jewish  orphanages  shelter  boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  buildings.  The  girls  range  in  age  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years,  while  the  boys  are  under  twelve.  These  or- 
phanages are  poorly  equipped  in  every  respect.  Besides  the 
orphans  cared  for  in  these  institutions,  nearly  five  hundred 
others  are  boarded  out  in  private  families. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  Russian  children  have  been 
placed  in  two  orphanages.  They  are  the  children  of  refugees 
who  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1920-21.  One  of 
these  orphanages  is  supported  by  a  Russian  and  the  other 
by  an  American  organization. 

THE  education  of  the  orphans  is  a  serious  problem  in  all 
the  orphanages.  The  difficulties  under  which  this  work 
is  carried  on  arise  partly  from  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
orphanages  themselves  but  mainly  from  lack  of  funds  for 
the  equipment  of  schools  and  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  trained  teachers.  One  of  the  largest  or- 
phanages in  which  there  are  six  hundred  boys  has  only  ten 
teachers.  A  pressing  task  in  the  education  of  the  orphans 
is  that  of  training  them  for  some  trade  or  occupation  to 
which  they  can  turn  when  old  enough  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion. At  present  most  of  the  orphanages  are  inadequately 
equipped  for  such  work.  Shoe  making,  carpentry,  black- 
smithing  and  tailoring  are  among  the  principal  trades 
taught  in  the  orphanage  for  boys,  and  some  excellent  work 
has  been  developed  in  these  trades.  In  the  orphanages  for 
girls  all  kinds  of  needlework  are  taught;  the  girls  make 
clothing  for  themselves  and  for  other  orphanages. 

The  school  work  follows  closely  the  program  in  the  reg- 
ular schools  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  orphanage  be- 
longs. Wherever  possible  the  orphans  are  sent  out  to  the 
community  schools,  for  they  have  no  resources  with  which 
to  meet  increased  expense. 


Blast-Furnace  Shifts 


By  CHARLES  R.  WALKER,  Jr. 


T  was  my  first  day  as  a  laborer  on 
the  blast-furnaces,  and  I  rather 
hoped  the  stove-gang  boss  would 
talk.     He  did. 

"Ever     work     blast-furnace     be- 
fore?" he  began. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  have  worked  on 
the  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  little.  But  before  that 
I  spent  about  two  years  in  the  army." 

"Me  in  Austrian  army,"  he  said  musingly, 
"fifteen  year   ago.      Sergeant  artillery." 

I  thought  about  that,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  retained  something  of  the  artillery  sergeant  still, 
necessarily  adapted  a  little  to  the  exigencies  of 
American  blast  stoves.  I  found  he  knew  about 
ordnance  and  boasted  of  Budapest  cannon  makers. 

"How  do  you  like  this  country?"  I  asked. 

"America,    all  right,"   he   said. 

"Good  country?"   I  pushed  him   a  little. 

"Mak'  money  America,"  he  explained,  "no  good 
live.      Old  country  fine   place   live." 

We  developed  that  a  little.  We  discussed  cities. 
He  asked  me  about  London,  and  Paris,  and  other 
European  cities.  Which  did  I  like  best,  cities  over 
there  or  American  cities?  I  said,  American  cities. 
He  asked  what  was  the  difference.  I  thought  a  min- 
ute, comparing  New  York  and  London.  European 
cities  did  not  have  the  impressive  forty-story  edifices 
of  American  and  looked  puny  with  four  or  five. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "tall  buildings  no  look  good. 
Budapest  good  city,  no  can  build  over  five  story." 

Here  was  unlooked-for  discrimination.  I  began 
feeling  provincial.  He  went  on  to  describe  the 
cleanliness  of  Budapest,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
Pennsylvania  cities  of  his  acquaintance.  He  cer- 
tainly had  me  hands  down.     Next  he  said: 

"No  can  build  stack  that  t'row  smoke  into  neigh- 
bor's house.  Look  at  dis  place,"  pointing  to  Bouton. 
"Look  at  Pittsburgh." 

I  said  no  more,  but  nodded  swift  agreement. 

He  was  a  little  more  encouraging  about  the 
United  States  when  it  came  to  government. 

"You  have  a  man  president  that  no  good,  after 
four  year  you  kick  him  out.  My  country  sometimes 
get  king  that's  all  right,  sometime  get  damn  bad 
one.     No  can  kick  him  out." 

But  he  relapsed  into  censure  again  when  he  came 
to  American  women.  "Women,"  he  said,  "in  my 
country  do  more  work  than  men  this  countrv." 

"They  have  more  time  here,"  I  said,  "and  don't 
have  to  work  so  hard." 

"American  women  when  vou  meet  'em  always 
ask:    'How  much  money  in  de  pock?'     What  they 
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do?      Dress   up — hat,    dress,    shoe — walk   all   time 
Main  Street.     Bah!" 

It  was  a  refreshing  shock  to  receive  this  out- 
spoken critique  of  America  from  a  "Hunky,"  a 
Hungarian  stove-gang  boss  of  a  blast-furnace.  I 
was  amused  very  much  by  it,  except  the  phrase 
"America  all  right  mak'  money,  old  country  place 
live."  I  coupled  it  up  with  some  talks  I  had  had 
with  men  on  the  open  hearth.  America,  steel 
America,  which  was  all  they  knew,  was  very  largely 
a  place  of  long  hours,  gas,  heat,  Sunday  work,  dirty 
homes,  big  pay.  There  was  a  connection  in  that  I 
thought  with  the  gigantic  turnover  figures  of  labor- 
ers in  steel,  the  restless  moving  from  job  to  job 
that  had  been  growing  so  fast  in  recent  years.  Too 
many  men  were  taking  America  as  a  good  place  to 
take  a  fortune  out  of.  The  impulse  toward  learn- 
ing English,  building  a  home  and  becoming  Amer- 
ican, certainly  wasn't  strong  in  steel  America.  But 
I  left  these  questions  in  the  back  of  my  head  and 
returned  to  the  stove-gang  at  Adolph's  command. 

In  a   few  days  I  was  well  in  the  midst  of  my 
gang  novitiate.     We  were  formally  introduced  by 
name  one  day  in  front  of  No.  12  stove.     The  little 
Italian  with  the  black  mustache  said: 
"What's  your  name?" 

"Charlie,"  I  said,  knowing  that  first  names  were 
the  thing. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "that's  Jimmy,  Tony,  Joe. 
Mike  not  here.  You  know  Mike?  Slavish.  John, 
that's  me.     That's  John,  too,  wid  de  bar." 

"Hey!"  with  an  arresting  yell  that  made  the 
others  look  up,  "dis  is  Charlie/" 

I  became  a  part  of  an  exclusive  group  of  seven 
men  who  had  worked  together  for  about  two  years. 
There  is  a  cohesiveness  and  a  structure  of  tradition 
about  a  semi-permanent  mill  group  of  this  sort  that 
marks  it  off  from  the  casual  labor  gang.  The  phys- 
ical surroundings  remain  unaltered,  and  methods  and 
ways  of  thought  grow  up  upon  them.  I  was  struck 
by  the  amount  of  character  a  man  laid  bare  in  twelve 
hours  of  common  labor.  There  are  habits  of  temper, 
of  cunning,  and  strength,  of  generosity,  and  comrade- 
ship, of  indifference,  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing 
into  relief  beyond  any  a  priori  imagining.  It  begins 
by  being  extensively  intimate  in  personal  and  phys- 
ical ways;  you  know  every  man's  idiosyncracies  in 
handling  a  sledge  or  a  bar  or  a  shovel,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  under  all  phases  of  a  week's 
work;  you  know  naturally  the  various  garments  he 
wears  on  all  parts  of  his  body.  You  proceed  to 
acquaint  yourself,  as  the  work  throws  up  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  mannerisms  and  qualities  of  his 
spirit.  It  is  astonishing  with  the  barrier  of  a  differ- 
ent language,  onlv  partly  broken  down  by  a  dialect 
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American,  how  little  is  ultimately  concealed  or  kept 
out  of  the  common  understanding. 

My  eyes,  ears  and  most  of  my  nerves  were  alert 
for  impression  during  those  few  weeks  I  spent  with 
the  blast-furnace  labor  gang.  I  had  the  sensitivity 
of  the  traveller  who  sees  a  new  country  and  yet  is 
admitted  into  the  houses  and  customs  of  the  original 
settlers. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  precise  practices  estab- 
lished in  doing  the  work.  Every  motion  and  every 
interval  of  the  job  had  been  selected  by  long  trial. 
If  you  didn't  think  the  formula  best,  try  it  out! 
Many  considerations  went  into  its  selection — today's 
fatigue,  tomorrow's  and  next  month's.  It  had  an 
eye  for  gas  effect,  for  the  boss's  peculiar  character, 
and  for  all  material  obstacles,  many  of  which  were 
far  from  obvious. 

When  the  flue  dust  had  been  removed  from  the 
blast-stoves,  I  found  wheeling  and  dumping  it  an 
easy  and  congenial  set  of  movements,  and  conse- 
quently took  off  my  loads  at  a  great  speed. 

At  once  I  became  a  target.  "Tak'  it  eas' — What's 
the  matter  with  you,  tak'  it  eas'." 

John,  Slovene,  and  stoic,  put  in  an  explanation: 
"Me  work  on  this  job  two  year,  me  know,  take  it 
easy.     You  have  plenty  work  to  do." 

"Take  it  easy,"  I  said,  "and  no  get  tired,  eh,  feel 
good  every  day?" 

"You  no  can  feel  good  every  day,"  he  amended 
quickly.     "Gas  bad,  make  your  stomach  bad." 

So  I  slowed  up  on  my  wheelbarrow  loads,  sat  on 
the  handles,  and  spat,  and  talked — till  I  found  I 
was  going  too  slow.  There  was  a  work  rhythm  that 
was  neither  a  dawdle  nor  a  drive;  if  you  expected 
any  comfort  in  your  gang  life  of  twelve  hours  a 
day,  you  had  best  discover  and  obey  its  laws.  It 
might  be,  from  several  viewpoints,  an  incorrect 
rhythm,  but  at  all  events  it  was  a  part  of  the  gang 
"mores."  And  some  of  its  inward  reasonableness 
often  appeared  before  the  day  was  out. 

THE  little  blower  called  Dippy,  I  found,  knew  the 
furnace  game  in  all  its  phases  with  great  prac- 
tical thoroughness.  I  used  to  try  to  get  chances  of 
talking  with  him  on  questions  of  technique. 

"What  about  those  jobs  in  the  cast-house?"  I 
said  one  day,  "the  helper's  jobs?  Isn't  it  a  good 
thing  to  know  about  those,  if  you're  learning  the 
iron  game?" 

"You  don't  want  to  work  there,"  he  said  quickly, 
"Only  hunkies  work  on  those  jobs,  they're  too  god- 
dam dirty  and  too  goddam  hot  for  a  'white'  man." 

So  I  got  to  thinking  over  the  "hunky"  business, 
and  several  other  conversations  came  into  my  mind. 
Dick  Reber,  senior  melter  on  the  open  hearth,  had 
once  said,  "There  are  a  few  of  these  hunkies  that 
are  all  right,  and  goddam  few.  If  I  had  my  way, 
I'd  ship  the  whole  goddam  lot  back  to  where  they 
came  from." 

Then  I  thought  of  the  incident  of  my  getting 
chosen  from  the  pit  for  floor  work  on  the  furnaces. 
Several  times  Pete,  who  was  a  Russian,  discrimi- 
nated against  me  in  favor  of  Russians.     Then  Dick 


came  along  and  began  discriminating  in  my  favor 
against  the  hunkies. 

How  many  hunkies  have  risen  to  foremen's  jobs, 
I  thought,  in  the  two  departments  where  I  have 
worked?  One  in  the  open-hearth — a  man  who 
"stuck  with  the  company"  in  the  Homestead  strike, 
and  none  on  the  blast-furnaces  except  Adolph,  the 
stove-gang  boss. 

I  USED  to  eat  my  lunch  and  keep  my  clothes  in 
a  little  brick  shanty  near  No.  4,  sharing  it  with 
the  Italians  of  the  stove  gang.  Although  by  the 
bosses'  arrangement  it  was  a  mixed  gang,  Italian 
and  Slav,  the  mixture  did  not  extend  to  shanty  ar- 
rangements, and  race  lines  prevailed.  I  felt  that  I 
should  learn  low  Italian  in  a  few  weeks  if  I  con- 
tinued with  this  group;  the  flow  of  it  against  my 
ear  drums  was  incessant,  and  some  of  it  had  already 
forced  an  entrance.  Besides,  I  was  learning  a  great 
deal  about  how  to  live;  what  to  wear  on  your  head, 
on  your  feet,  and  next  your  skin;  where  to  get  it 
— good  material  to  resist  the  blast-furnace,  and 
cheap  as  well;  wisdom  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
saving  money,  in  resting,  in  working,  in  getting  a 
job  and  keeping  it. 

There  was  a  whole  store  of  industrial  "mores." 
In  some  respects  the  ways  of  living  of  these  work- 
men seemed  as  rooted  and  traditional  as  the  man- 
ners of  monarchs,  and  as  wise.  I  won  considerable 
praise  when  I  brought  in  a  kersey  cap  that  I  got 
for  seventy-five  cents,  and  lost  much  when  I  re- 
luctantly admitted  the  price  of  my  brown  suit. 

Every  one  on  the  gang  washed  up  after  work  with 
the  greatest  thoroughness  and  success.  They  de- 
voted minute  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
clothes  they  wore  home.  Rips  and  holes  got  a  neat 
patch  at  once,  and  shoes  were  tapped  at  the  proper 
time — before  holes  appeared.  I  have  seen  only 
one  or  two  men  in  the  mill  who  were  not  clean  in 
their  going-home  clothes. 

I  talked  to  John  one  day  on  the  subject  of  neat- 
ness. He  asked,  "You  have  to  clean  up  good  in  the 
army?" 

I  dilated  on  the  necessity  of  policing  when  wear- 
ing khaki. 

He  said:  "Man.  that  no  look  neat,  no  good.  I 
no  like  him,  girls  no  look  at  him.     Bah!" 

I  was  almost  always  offered  some  food  from  the 
bursting  dinner  buckets  of  my  friends;  a  tomato, 
some  sausage,  a  green  pepper,  some  lettuce  and 
cucumbers.  I  accepted  gladly,  for  it  was  always 
superior  to  my  restaurant  provender. 

Tony  told  me  one  day  that  Jimmy  had  come  over 
"from  old  country  too  late  to  learn  speak  English 
and  be  American."  He  was  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  was  going  back  this  Christmas.  And  Tony  was 
going,  too,  but  just  for  a  visit.  They  were  going 
to  Rome.  We  had  talked  it  over  a  good  many 
times,  all  Italy  in  fact,  people,  women,  farms.  Tony 
turned  to  me:  "You  come  Italy  with  Jimmy  and 
me  this  Christmas?     We  go  see  Rome." 

I  assented  quickly,  wishing  I  somehow  could,  and 
was  extraordinarily  proud  of  that  invitation. 


The  Unmaking  ot  a  Myth 

Chicago's  Race  Riots:  an  Analysis  and  a  Program 


T  is  possible,  of  course,  to  reduce  all 
national  and  racial  conflicts  to  econ- 
omic terms  and  to  shout  "oil"  when 
a  question  concerning  American  re- 
lations to  Mexico  is  up  for  discus- 
sion, or  "American  standards"  when 
some  one  suggests  a  more  liberal 
immigration  law.  But  the  most  serious  of  our 
American  race  problems  involve  much  more  than 
a  single  set  of  considerations.  As  Mr.  Collier  points 
out,  on  another  page  in  this  issue,  the  present  un- 
satisfactory status  of  the  American  Indian  has 
neither  arisen  from  economic  necessity  nor  can  it  be 
improved  merely  by  an  application  of  economic  pol- 
icy. The  case  of  the  Negro  is  even  more  thoroughly 
integrated  with  all  sorts  of  social  and  political  trends 
which  make  up  American  history,  though  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  one  who  prefers  the  simplicity  of 
a  half-truth  to  explain  it  entirely  in  terms  of  value. 
When  a  gradually  increasing  friction  between  whites 
and  Negroes  in  Illinois  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  reached  its  crisis  in  the  Chicago  race  riots  of 
July  and  August,  19 19,  it  was  quite  easy  to  explain 
the  whole  business  by  the  increased  competition  for 
jobs  between  white  and  colored  wage-earners  and 
the  lower  standards  of  the  recently  arrived  Negroes 
from  the  South  which  gave  them,  theoretically  at 
any  rate,  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  labor 
market. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
of  Frank  O.  Lowden,  then  governor  of  Illinois,  be 
it  said,  that  in  addition  to  the  steps  which  com- 
mended themselves  for  making  a  speedy  end  of  that 
disgraceful  affair,  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to 
rest  with  some  simple  explanation  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated, but  that  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
investigation  ever  made  in  such  an  event  was  at  once 
taken  in  hand  and  subsequently  carried  through 
without  hurry  and  without  political  or  any  other 
bias.  The  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations, 
appointed  by  Governor  Lowden,  this  week  is  pub- 
lishing its  full  report,  a  document  of  some  seven 
hundred  pages  strikingly  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs of  eye-witnesses,  which  by  the  fulness  of  its 
considerations  throws  light  not  only  on  the  events 
of  1919  but  on  the  whole  problem  of  American 
race  relations,  now  and  probablv  for  long  to  come. 
[The  Negro  in  Chicago.  Chicago  University 
Press.]  The  commission  consists  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  white  and  Negro  members,  with  Edgar  A. 
Bancroft  as  chairman.  While  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  report  belongs  to  the  two  social  workers  who 
acted  as  secretaries  for  the  commission,  uraham 
Romeyn  Taylor  and  Charles  S.  Johnson,  the  com- 
mittee organization  of  the  commission,  the  large 
number  of  meetings  held  and  internal  evidence  in- 
dicate that  the  members  have  a  very  considerable 
share  in  it. 


How  far  we  are  as  yet  from  a  true  understanding 
of  the  basic  elements  involved  in  the  American  race 
conflict,  and  how  far  from  agreement  even  on  such 
major  facts  as  must  underlie  any  understanding,  was 
exhibited  recently  in  the  debate  staged  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Providence.  Is 
the  Negro  mentally  and  morally  inferior?  If  he  is 
more  emotional,  less  industrious,  more  predisposed 
to  crime  than  the  white,  are  the  causes  to  be  sought 
in  his  physical  inheritance  or  in  his  social  inheritance 
and  present  circumstances?  The  Chicago  commis- 
sion reports  with  a  frankness  which,  no  doubt,  will 
bring  it  much  criticism,  "that  much  of  the  literature 
and  scientific  treatises  concerning  Negroes  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  prevailing  misconceptions  as  that 
Negroes  are  capable  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment only  to  an  inferior  degree,  are  given  to  an  un- 
controlled emotionalism,  and  have  a  distinctive  ten- 
dency to  commit  crimes,  especially  sex  crimes." 
Even  more  courageous  because  they  are  absolutely 
concrete  and  contrary  to  widely  prevailing  practices 
are  some  of  the  recommendations.  As  there  are 
fifty-nine  of  them,  covering  twelve  printed  pages, 
we  can  here  give  only  an  illustration  or  two: 

We  point  out  that  Negroes  are  entitled  by  law  to  the  same 
treatment  as  other  persons  in  restaurants,  theaters,  stores, 
and  other  places  of  public  accommodation,  and  we  urge  that 
owners  and  managers  of  such  places  govern  their  policies 
and  actions  and  their  employes  accordingly. 

We  have  found  that  Negroes  are  denied  equal  opportunity 
with  whites  for  advancement  and  promotion  where  they  are 
employed.  As  a  measure  of  justice  we  urge  that  Negroes  be 
employed,  advanced,  and  promoted  according  to  their  capa- 
cities and  proved  merit.  .  .  . 

EQUALLY  strong  recommendations  are  addressed 
here  and  there  to  Negro  citizens,  as  for  instance: 

While  we  recognize  the  propriety  and  social  value  of  race 
pride  among  Negroes,  we  warn  them  that  thinking  and  talk- 
ing too  much  in  terms  of  race  alone  is  calculated  to  promote 
separation  of  race  interests  and  thereby  to  interfere  with 
racial  adjustment. 

Other  recommendations,  it  is  necssary  to  add,  are 
sometimes  couched  in  such  general  terms  that  they 
lose  the  force  and  influence  which  they  would  have 
carried  were  they  embodied  in  language  less  veiled. 
What,  for  instance,  is  one  to  think  of  the  following? 

We  recommend  to  Negroes  the  promulgation  of  sound 
racial  doctrines  among  the  uneducated  members  of  their 
group,  and  the  discouragement  of  propaganda  and  agitators 
seeking  to  inflame  racial  animosity  and  incite  Negroes  to 
violence. 

What  are  "sound  racial  doctrines,"  anyhow? 
And  does  the  discouragement  of  propaganda  include 
the  discouragement  of  vigorous  campaigns  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  civic  or  social  rights?     Evidently 
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not,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  detailed  argument; 
but  dicta  such  as  these  too  easily  lend  themselves  to 
a  vicious  interpretation.  Or  again,  when  the  com- 
mission urges  Negroes 

to  contribute  more  freely  of  their  money  and  personal  effort 
to  the  social  agencies  developed  by  public-spirited  members  of 
their  group ;  also  to  contribute  to  the  general  social  agencies 
of  the  community, 

does  it  mean  to  imply  that  on  an  average  and  in 
proportion  to  their  fortune  and  income  the  Negroes 
of  Chicago,  or  of  any  large  American  community, 
contribute  less  than  their  white  neighbors  to  the 
causes  of  education,  religion,  civic  and  social  uplift? 
If  it  does,  the  recommendation  contains  a  serious 
injustice.  But  more  probably  it  was  meant  to  con- 
vey no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Negroes — who,  as  the  commission  would  probably 


concede,  relatively  tax  themselves  more  heavily  than 
do  their  white  neighbors  of  similar  status — might, 
with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  support  their 
institutions  and  the  general  social  agencies  of  the 
community  even  more  generously. 

AT  the  risk  of  being  considered  captions,  we  would 
feel  that  our  cordial  praise  of  the  report  as  a 
whole  were  not  quite  sincere  unless  another  word  of 
criticism  is  added.  Here  we  have  the  most  graphic 
and  the  most  trustmorthy  account  of  any  recent 
major  race,  conflict,  a  searching  inquiry  into  its  causes 
and  their  unflinching  analysis,  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions both  comprehensive  and  concrete;  and  yet  the 
editors  of  the  report  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
avoid  altogether  that  customary  verbiage  of  well- 
meaning  people  when  they  want  to  discuss  the  race 
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A  PRIME  FACTOR  IN  THE  CHICAGO  RACE  RIOT 
These  charts,  compiled  from  federal  census  statistics,  sho'w  the  distribution  of  Negro  population  in 
part  of  the  black  belt  of  Chicago  (Kinzie  Street  to  71  Street  J  in  1910  (at  the  left  J  and  1920  (at 
the  right),  each  dot  representing  forty  Negroes.  This  concentration  of  Negro  population  within  a  lim- 
ited area — in  many  streets  mixed  in  'with  cabarets,  pool  rooms,  brothels  and  other  resorts  of  the  worst 
type — was  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  race  conflict.  It  resulted  from  the  hostility  of  residents  and, 
therefore,  of  property  o'wners  to  permit  Negroes  to  rent  or  buy  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  city  more 
accessible  from  the  places  of  their  employment,  and  it  led  to  congestion  and  exaggeration  of  race  feeling 
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By  V.   Van  Hove 


problem  without  hurting  any  one.     A  little  oratory 
in  the  after-dinner  style,  it  may  be  said,  can  do  no 
harm;    but  it  does  detract   from  the  value   of  an 
authoritative  statement  by  making  it  appear  less  sin- 
cere than  it  really  is.     We  read,  for  instance: 

Both  races  need  to  understand  that  their  rights  and  duties 
are  mutual  and  equal,  and  that  their  interests  in  the  com- 
mon good  are  identical ;  that  relations  of  amity  are  the  only 
protection  against  race  clashes ;  that  these  relations  cannot 
be  forced,  but  will  come  naturally  as  the  leaders  of  each 
race  develop  within  their  own  ranks  a  realization  of  the 
gravity  of  this  problem  and  a  vital  interest  fn  its  solution, 
and  an  attitude  of  confidence,  respect,  and  friendliness  toward 
the  people  of  the  other  race. 

Read  this  statement  in  connection  with  the  volu- 
minous evidence  of  constant  and  all-present  dis- 
crimination against  all  types  of  Negroes  in  such 
chapters  as  those  on  housing,  on  industry  and  on 
racial  contacts,  and  it  will  be  clear  how  silly,  if  not 
dishonest,  it  must  sound  to  the  sensitive,  educated 
Negro  who  cannot  go  a  step  outside  his  house  with- 
out encountering  some  obtsacle  to  the  fulfilment  of 
any  amiable  wish  he  may  have  to  make  his  interests 
identical  with  those  of  his  white  fellow  citizens! 

I  HASTEN  to  add  that  paragraphs  such  as  the  one 
just  quoted  are  not  typical  of  the  tone  of  the  re- 
port as  a  whole.  It  may  be  unavoidable  that  they 
should  creep  into  a  work  that  has  many  authors.  Let 
us  return,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  this  study  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  origins  of  racial  conflicts  in  America  and  of  the 
ways  which  may  be  found  to  prevent  them. 

An  important  section — though  to  my  mind  less 
important  than  those  on  racial  contacts  and  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  race  relations — is  that  on  the  Negro 
in  industry.  A  large  majority  of  employers  inter- 
viewed stated  that  Negro  labor  had  proved  satis- 
factory and  was  as  efficient  as  white  labor.  Never- 
theless,  so   great   is   the   influence   either   of  public 


opinion  or  of  preconceived  ideas  that  Negro  em- 
ployes were  not,  as  a  rule,  admitted  to  the  more 
highly  paid  kinds  of  work  for  which  their  proved 
ability  qualifies  them.  Economic  motives,  there- 
fore, were  not  paramount;  they  were,  in  fact,  fre- 
quently found  disregarded,  as  for  instance  in  the 
important  industries  which,  in  spite  of  a  labor 
shortage,  refused  to  open  their  doors  to  Negroes 
even  in  unskilled  positions.  There  is  today  in 
America  widespread  sympathy  for  educational  ef- 
forts among  Negroes;  but  when  those  who  have 
qualified  themselves  for  specialized  technical  work 
or  for  administrative  responsibility  seek  a  job,  the 
best  they  can  sometimes  do  for  themselves  is  to 
wait  at  table  or  run  an  elevator.  There  is  much 
fair  talk  on  the  part  of  trade  union  leaders  about 
the  absence  of  color  discriminations;  but  in  spite  of 
resolutions  at  national  conferences,  the  local 
branches  are  subject  to  the  same  popular  prejudices 
as  other  groups  in  the  community  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  most  of  them — obviously  contrary  to 
their  vocational  interests — exclude  Negroes  or  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  join  and  thus  rear  for  them- 
selves the  competition  of  non-organized  workers  in 
their  trade. 

The  commission,  in  this  as  in  other  group  relation- 
ships, has  no  easy  remedy  to  propose.  It  is  true  that 
in  recommending  to  labor  unions  "that  they  admit 
Negroes  to  full  membership  whenever  they  apply 
for  it  and  possess  the  qualifications  required  of  white 
workers,"  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  a  gesture; 
but  they  also  "strongly  condemn  the  efforts  of  self- 
seeking  agitators,  Negro  or  white,  who  use  race 
sentiment  to  establish  separate  unions  in  trades 
where  existing  unions  admit  Negroes  to  equal  mem- 
bership with  whites,"  and  thus  put  it  definitely  up 
to  the  unions  of  white  workmen  to  mend  their  ways. 
They  also  are  quite  sound  in  visualizing  the  progress 
of  Negro  workers  from  the  less  to  the  more  skilled 
occupations  as  largely  a  matter  of  training,  and  in 
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demanding  of  employers  that  they  provide  the  neces- 
sary opportunities  and  of  Negro  workers  that  they 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  best  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  false  belief  that  Negroes  are  racially  dis- 
qualified from  giving  satisfaction  in  skilled  trades 
would  be  the  actual  presence  among  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled  of  men  who  have  prepared  themselves 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  skilled.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  but  a  process  that  is  bound  to  work 
eventually. 

NOR  is  there  an  easy  way  out  of  the  housing  diffi- 
culty which,  from  a  careful  weighing  of  all  the 
mass  of  evidence,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  main 
immediate  cause  of  the  Chicago  riot  of  19 19.  Negro 
householders,  because  of  race  prejudice,  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  homes  than  white  ones;  hence  they 
have  less  money  to  spend  on  improvements  and  up- 
keep; hence  their  reputation  as  undesirable  neigh- 
bors receives  some  sort  of  justification;  hence  more 
race  prejudice  and  higher  rents — a  vicious  circle. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  measure  to  break  that 
circle,  as  the  commission  of  course  realized,  is  for 
the  city  authorities  to  enforce  minimum  standards 
and  to  refuse  the  continued  habitation  of  houses  that 
fall  below  those  standards.  This  at  once  brings  up 
the  much  more  difficult  problem  of  the  general  short- 
age of  homes.  But  here  again  the  prevailing  race 
sentiment  stands  in  the  way;  and  the  commission 
makes  two  statements,  resulting  from  its  investiga- 
tions, which  should  go  far  to  induce  a  saner  policy 
on  the  part  of  builders  and  investors: 

Depreciation  of  residence  property  generally  charged  ex- 
clusively to  the  presence  of  Negroes  in  a  neighborhood  is 
often  largely  due  to  other  factors. 

Many  Negroes  of  this  city  meet  their  obligations  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  their  home-building  and  home-owning 
investments  seem  a  more  desirable  risk  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  these  facts  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  loans  on  Negro  property. 


"By  V.  Van   Heme 

Underlying  the  industrial,  housing,  crime  and 
other  specific  problems,  the  commission  again  and 
again  finds  an  appalling  ignorance  and  credulity  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Indeed  it  is  to  this  that,  in 
their  effort  to  "get  something  done  about  it,"  they 
are  obliged  to  direct  themselves  in  their  treatment 
of  every  symptom  of  race  conflict  and  maladjustment. 
Their  report  itself  will  be  a  magnificent  instrument 
of  enlightenment — and  not  least  among  citizens  who 
have  thought  they  knew  all  about  it  but  who  have 
too  gullibly  accepted  the  current  rumors  and  made 
the  current  deductions  from  them  on  Negro  char- 
acter and  potentialities. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  my  brief  ac- 
count of  the  report  than  by  quoting  from  it  these 
significant  paragraphs: 

Group  myths,  like  those  about  the  American  Indian,  the 
Oriental,  and  the  Jew,  are  very  common.  Usually  they  are 
the  expression  either  of  a  wish  or  of  fear,  which  sociologists 
call  a  negative  wish.  Mythical  stories  and  anecdotes  about 
Negroes,  accepted  by  whites,  are  usually  popular.  Many  of 
them  have  had  a  reasonable  origin,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
have  long  outgrown  it.  So  long  as  they  are  uncorrected  they 
hold  and  exercise  a  marked  degree  of  control  over  personal 
conduct. 

In  the  category  of  myths  fall  the  popular  beliefs  of  whites 
concerning  the  mentality  of  Negroes,  and  the  more  definite 
myth  that  the  mind  of  the  Negro  child  ceases  to  develop 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  puberty.  The  sex  myth  is  always 
in  evidence.  It  involves  the  fear  obsession  of  Negro  men 
held  by  many  white  women,  fear  of  miscegenation,  the  con- 
donation of  lynchings,  repressive  social  restrictions,  as  well 
as  attempts  at  legislative  restraints.  Negroes  are  by  these 
myths  shown  to  have  a  predilection  for  sex  crimes.  This 
sex  myth  has  been  stressed  in  almost  every  riot.  It  pre- 
cipitated the  Washington  riot;  it  provoked  the  most  brutal 
murder  of  the  Chicago  riot,  and  it  was  responsible  for  the 
brutality  of  the  Omaha  and  Tulsa  riots.  Always  resident 
in  the  background  of  popular  consciousness,  it  shows  the 
same  head  and  the  same  features  in  almost  every  clash  of 
races.  3    l. 


Taking  a  Flyer  in  Good  Causes 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


NY  observant  "mixer"  must  have 
been  impressed  these  last  few  years 
with  the  number  of  people  who 
seem  to  have  lost  their  grip  on 
whatever  props  of  authority  had 
previously  sustained  them.  Parents 
of  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  for  in- 
stance, quite  commonly  complain  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  controling  them.  Employers  say  that 
a  spirit  of  "bolshevism"  is  in  the  air  with  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  recurrent  complaint  that  those  in 
authority,  whether  as  employers  or  public  officials, 
show  less  regard  for  human  sentiments.  Sensitive 
persons,  especially  women,  express  concern  because, 
from  the  information  at  their  disposal,  they  are  un- 
able to  judge  the  merits  of  the  larger  controversies 
in  which  they  must  take  definite  sides.  Many  of 
the  newly  enfranchised  women  take  their  responsi- 
bility seriously,  and  are  not  content — as  it  was  often 
predicted  they  would  be — to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
male  relatives.  Others,  in  positions  of  social  leader- 
ship, feel  even  more  the  weight  of  added  burdens. 
Unfortunately,  the  information  and  advice  to  be 
had  from  political  parties,  churches,  college  courses, 
books,  "liberal"  periodicals  and  inspirational  lec- 
tures are  usually  too  general  to  be  of  much  help  in 
solving  practical  individual  problems.  The  house- 
keeper, the  small  employer,  the  conscientious  college 
graduate,  the  thoughtful  workingman  want  to  know 
what  they  can  do  within  their  own  small  circles  to 
make  the  world  a  little  better.  Should  they  follow 
the  advice  of  their  radical  friends  to  throw  in  their 
influence  and  ability  only  with  movements  having 
for  their  aim  fundamental  social  changes?  Or,  dis- 
regarding theories  altogether,  should  they  give  of 
their  best  to  the  obvious  tasks  of  betterment  lying 
close  at  hand?  Should  they,  before  attempting  any- 
thing at  all,  devote  their  energy  to  the  acquisition 
of  greater  knowledge? 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  dissolve  these 
doubts  within  the  confines  of  an  article,  or  to  dis- 
regard altogether  the  differences  in  temperament, 
opportunities  and  desires  that  must  affect  each  indi- 
vidual judgment.  But  one  may  perhaps  point  out 
some  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  and  suggest  ways 
in  which  time  and  energy  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
One  of  the  current  errors  is  the  idea  that  social 
responsibility  can  be  delegated;  that  a  citizen  can 
do  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men  by  liberally  support- 
ing the  causes  or  agencies  he  believes  in,  without 
personally  lending  a  hand  to  help  them  through. 
There  is  too  much  of  such  second-hand  social  activi- 
ty: there  are  too  many  movements  in  which  the 
burden  of  decision  and  action  rests  upon  a  small 
executive  implicitely  trusted  by  a  large  following. 
As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  absence  of  the 


average  citizen  from  party  councils  is  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  American  politics;  and  this 
criticism  holds  good  of  the  many  movements  on  the 
fringe  of  what  usually  goes  as  politics,  which  try 
to  operate  upon  the  body  politic  either  by  influenc- 
ing legislation  or  by  direct  action.  If  we  could  but 
reestablish  in  some  form  the  spirit  and  competence 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  modern  equivalent  in  the  non-political 
concerns  of  society,  our  institutions  would  be  filled 
with  new  life. 

ANOTHER  error,  more  difficult  to  combat,  is  the 
belief  that  concentration  of  forces  necessarily 
makes  for  greater  efficiency.  Concentration  usually 
means  compromise — at  least  in  method  if  not  in  prin- 
ciples— and  compromise  means  lessened  enthusiasm 
and  weakened  action.  Because  in  many  industrial 
enterprises  concentration  has  made  possible  division 
of  labor,  reduction  of  waste  and  more  effective  con- 
trol, all  contributing  to  greater  productivity,  it  has 
often  been  falsely  assumed  that  the  same  principle 
must  apply  to  other  human  concerns;  that  the  combi- 
nation of  churches  and  schools,  to  secure  larger  units, 
is  necessarily  beneficial;  that  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  combat  some  specific  social  ill  is  necessarily 
more  effective  than  a  multitude  of  local  organiza- 
tions; that  a  little  influence  in  national  affairs  is 
worth  more  than  much  influence  in  local  affairs. 
Hence,  "education"  of  the  "men  at  the  top" — na- 
tional and  state  office  holders,  legislators,  trade 
union  leaders — often  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  thing  that  matters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
old  saying  that  no  people  has  a  better  government 
than  it  deserves  is  still  true,  even  when  applied  to 
their  non-political  social  organization,  and  in  the 
sense  of  appreciation  rather  than  deserts. 

Extensive  and  intensive  educational  efforts  must 
go  together  to  achieve  maximum  results.  If  the 
average  citizen  does  not  share  with  the  government 
and  the  leaders  of  his  community  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  foreign-born  his  daily  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign-born  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  will  not  be  influenced.  A  good  city  govern- 
ment can  do  much  to  protect  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  individual  carelessness  may  impair  the 
value  of  its  work.  A  rigorous  campaign  against  the 
social  evil  will  not  succeed  in  a  community  so  long 
as  the  moral  standards  of  many  citizens  are  lax. 
Concentration,  espeeiallv  of  educational  standards, 
usually  has  the  effect  of  substituting  large-scale  ac- 
tion for  the  continuous,  intensive,  local  effort  neces- 
sarv  to  achieve  permanent  results. 

The  third  great  error,  it  seems  to  me,  is  excessive 
interest  in  the  economic  at  the  exclusion  of  other 
social  issues.  It  is  true  that  industrial  relations 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  Survey:  Twice -a- Month 


N  mid-November  comes  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  Survey  Associates  as 
a  spirited  adventure  in  cooperative 
journalism. 

First  under  the  aegis  of  a  parent 
society  and  now  for  a  decade  as  a 
mutual  enterprise,  we  have  grown 
from  a  handful  of  well-wishers  to  a  body  of  1,600 
members,  representing  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
twelve  foreign  countries.  We  have  mustered  in  all 
ten  times  that  number  of  subscribers.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  celebrate  our  tenth  anniversary  by  a  dinner 
in  New  York  in  mid-November  in  honor  of  the 
founders  of  the  Survey  Graphic — the  contributors 
to  its  four-year  promotion  fund  which  makes  our 
tenth  year  not  an  ending  but  a  beginning. 

THIS  number  marks  the  opening  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Graphic.  The  plan  as  we  have 
conceived  it  is  to  build  up  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  which  shall  reach  out  after  five  times  our 
convinced  body  of  regular  subscribers,  which  shall 
employ  the  graphic  arts,  drawings,  paintings,  etch- 
ings, maps,  charts,  photographs,  to  visualize  the 
results  of  social  experience  and  research,  now  so 
often  buried  in  formal  reports  or  scattered  in  the 
general  periodicals;  which  shall  afford  an  arresting 
medium  for  social  aspiration  and  proposal;  and 
which  shall  set  out  to  capture  for  sober  questions  of 
economics  and  practical  social  work  some  of  the 
gleam  of  the  explorers  of  all  ages.  We  have  been 
testing  the  plan  out  for  ten  months  past.  The  run 
on  each  of  our  Graphics  has  been  50  per  cent  larger 
than  our  regular  subscription  list,  and  the  circulation 
of  one — our  special  number  last  April  on  Coal: 
Mines,  Miners  and  the  Public — was  double  that. 
The  plan  is  not  without  generous  supporters.  Our 
need  is  for  a  promotion  fund  of  $50,000  a  year  for 
four  years,  and  we  have  today  $44,000  pledged  in 
units  of  $iooo,  pledges  which  (with  three  excep- 
tions) are  for  the  full  four  years.  Our  hope  is  to 
round  out  this  fund  by  the  time  of  our  anniversary 
meeting;  and  we  shall  count  it  most  fortunate  if  any 
reader  of  this  column  should  be  prompted  to  con- 
tribute to  this  alluring  experiment  in  a  new  form  of 
social  education. 

WITH  this  new  publication  year  we  are  embark- 
ing on  a  new  publication  schedule  of  which 
much  is  anticipated.  Hereafter,  the  Survey  will 
be  published  twice  a  month.  The  Graphics  will 
be  brought  out  the  first  of  each  month,  and  our 
weeklies  will  be  merged  into  a  Mid-monthly,  which 
will  achieve,  we  hope,  as  genuine  distinction  as  the 


Graphic.  We  conceive  it  as  a  budget  of  prac- 
tical experience  of  service  to  men  and  women  every- 
where who  are  shouldering  the  load  of  national  and 
local  undertakings  for  the  common  welfare. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  twice-a-month 
Survey,  12  Graphics  and  12  Mid-monthlies — 
will  remain  at  $5.  The  Graphics,  complete  in 
themselves  and  with  their  wider  appeal,  we  shall 
spread  on  a  monthly  subscription  basis  at  $3,  under 
the  name  Survey  Graphic. 

The  decision  to  make  this  change  is  the  result  of 
much  study  by  staff  and  board,  of  conferences  with 
groups  of  readers,  as  at  Providence  at  the  time  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  of  a 
questionnaire  published  in  the  Survey  in  July  and 
sent  out  also  by  mail  to  four  thousand  representative 
readers,  to  our  full  membership  and  to  regular 
subscribers  in  four  states,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  in  selected  large  and  middle-sized  cities  and 
in  some  twenty  smaller  communities. 

Our  schedule  for  the  past  year  was  one  of  transi- 
tion while  we  were  trying  out  the  Graphics.  It 
was  made  possible  by  employing  a  considerable 
share  of  our  Graphic  fund  to  distribute  the  illus- 
trated numbers  without  extra  cost  to  our  regular 
subscribers — our  first  and  most  natural  clientele. 
As  a  permanent  and  sound  publication  plan,  the 
choice  for  the  new  year  lay  between  a  combined 
schedule  of  Graphics  and  weeklies  at  an  advance 
in  price;  or  a  twice-a-month  schedule  at  the  same 
price.  The  vote  was  four  to  one  for  the  latter. 
In  scores  of  letters,  the  change  regardless  of  cost 
was  hailed  as  an  advance. 

OUR  first  Mid-monthly  under  the  new  plan 
will  be  distributed  two  weeks  hence,  and  at 
that  time,  with  the  issue  itself  as  an  exhibit,  we  shall 
have  announcements  to  make  of  plans  ahead  for  the 
fall  and  winter — of  staff  work  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  the  fundamental  educational  purposes  of 
the  venture,  and  pliant  enough  to  respond  to  the 
quickening  impulses  of  a  new  time. 

LOOKING  back  upon  our  ten  years  of  effort,  we 
feel  that  we  have  met  each  new,  emergent  task 
of  social  interpretation  with  a  degree  of  success  that 
was  possible,  often  under  adverse  circumstances, 
only  by  the  ungrudging  cooperation  of  a  great 
number  of  social  thinkers  and  workers,  of  writers 
and  artists.  Time  and  energy  that  were  engaged 
in  throwing  light  upon  the  social  problems  of  the 
war  and  reconstruction  periods,  upon  unemployment 
and  nation-wide  strikes,  are  now  free  to  be  devoted 
to  a  fuller  exposition  and  thinking  through  of  the 
enduring  problems  in  our  American  life. 
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THE  latest  novelty  in  federal  injunctions  is  doubtless  that 
of  Massachusetts  against  babies.  Notice  has  been  served 
upon  Secretary  Mellon  and  the  Federal  Board  of  Maternity 
and  Infant  Hygiene  that  the  attorney  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  filed  a  petition  praying  the  Supreme  Court  to 
enjoin  them  from  administering  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act. 
The  board  consists  of  Grace  Abbott,  chairman,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Commissioner  Tigert  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Surgeon  General  Cum- 
mings  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

If  this  proceeding  were  less  gruesome,  it  would  be  humor- 
ous. Massachusetts  ranks  sixteen  among  the  states  when 
listed  according  to  infant  mortality  and,  by  the  latest  figures 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  for  1920, 
loses  before  their  first  birthday  91  babies  in  1,000  born  alive. 
Having  refused  the  proffered  federal  funds  for  1922  and 
1923,  the  state  administration  now  attempts  to  stop  the 
forty-seven  other  states  from  entering  upon  this  national 
program  to  keep  babies  alive  and  well.  Do  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  count  losing  91  babies  in  every  1,000  a  con- 
stitutional right  worth  fighting  for? 


ALMOST  all  the  accounts  that  have  come  from  the 
.  disaster  at  Smyrna  speak  of  the  extraordinary  respect 
shown  by  persons  of  all  nationalities,  including  the  Turks, 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  One  time  it  was  an  American 
woman  who  brought  her  charges  of  Armenian  refugees 
through  streets  filled  with  soldiers  to  the  quay;  another  time 
six  hundred  orphan  boys  marched  to  the  pier  taking  their 
turn  at  holding  the  flag.  And  yet,  with  all  the  stories  of 
bravery  shown  by  American  men  and  women  in  this 
emergency,  we  cannot  be  wholly  proud  of  our  part  in  this 
appalling  affair.  For  five  years  or  more  we  have  known 
that  our  responsibility  in  the  Near  East  could  not  rest  with 
a  policy  of  rescue  and  relief.  Yet  we  rejected  the  mandate 
and  have  repeatedly  refused  to  take  part  in  political  meas- 
ures which  offered  the  only  possible  chance  of  preventing 
massacres  such  as  these.  We  have  salved  our  conscience  by 
putting  our  hands  into  our  pockets.  Some  twenty  million 
Americans — how  heavily  would  their  vote  count  were  they 
but  led  in  common  political  demands — have  contributed  to 
the  Near  East  and  will  doubtless  again  give  money.  Already 
appeals  to  them  have  gone  forth.  Since  191 5,  forty  million 
dollars  have  been  given;  but  in  the  same  period  about  a 
million  Armenians,  two  fifths  of  the  race,  have  been  blotted 
out  of  existence  in  the  massacres  at  Marash,  Harpoot,  Sivas 
and  in  Cilicia.  Shall  we  go  on  to  raise  orphans  for  future 
massacres  ? 

In  1915,  when  the  Turks  were  devastating  the  villages 
of  Armenia,  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  suggested  that 
the  small  fragment  of  this  Christian  nation  be  brought  to 
America  and  given  asylum.     The  razing  of  Smyrna  brings 


up  the  suggestion  with  tremendous  force.  Of  course,  any- 
one who  knows  the  Armenian  spirit  realizes  that  devotion 
to  a  national  home  would  make  for  many  death  by  fire  or 
sword  preferable  to  an  exile  that  would  help  Turkey  tempo- 
rarily to  defeat  the  Armenian  cause.  But  it  was  a  wise  Ar- 
menian who  said :  "The  first  duty  of  every  patriotic  Armenian 
is  to  survive." 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  has  America  the  right  to  say, 
as  it  is  saying  today,  that  only  2,388  Armenians  may  come 
to  the  United  States  in  1922?  Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped 
land  in  the  West  and  Southwest  call  for  just  the  ability 
which  the  farmer  from  the  dry  plateaus  of  Armenia  or  the 
scrubby  foothills  of  the  Caucasus  bring  with  them.  Where 
Armenians  as  at  Fresno  have  gained  access  to  the  land  in 
the  United  States,  they  have  shown  an  energy,  thrift  and 
success  that  has  gained  them  the  envy  of  their  neighbors. 
The  United  States  needs  skilled  workmen  today.  The  Ar- 
menian refugees  in  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  have  become 
skilled  workmen — tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers  and  machin- 
ists. 

In  the  little  country  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  only 
thirteen  million  inhabitants,  there  are  few  villages  that  have 
not  their  quota  of  Russian  refugees.  In  one  year  alone,  1921, 
that  small  nation  has  adopted  into  its  homes  over  18,000 
Russian  exiles.  Why  should  not  we,  with  our  immeasurably 
larger  resources,  our  stretches  of  undeveloped  country,  our 
ability  to  organize,  with  our  navy  of  unused  Shipping  Board 
vessels  rusting  in  the  Hudson,  instead  of  merely  putting  our 
hands  into  our  pockets,  stretch  out  our  hands.  Let  us  waive 
at  once  the  Armenia  quota  in  our  immigration  law,  and  in- 
vite the  Armenian  people  to  make  their  temporary  home 
with  us?  And  could  we  not.  if  even  the  universal  regard 
for  American  disinterestedness  shown  throughout  the  Near 
East  does  not  suffice  to  entice  us  from  our  political  seclusion, 
at  least  give  the  surviving  youth  of  the  massacred  nation 
years  of  protection  and  education? 


THERE  is  a  measure  before  Congress  affecting  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  the  effect  of  which,  according  to  friends  of  the 
Pueblos,  would  be  disastrous.  This  measure  is  the  Bursum 
Bill  (Senate  bill  3855:  introduced  April  20,  1922,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys).  For 
three  hundred  years,  non-Indian  claimants  have  seized  or 
otherwise  acquired  parts  of  the  lands  which  were  conveyed 
to  the  Indians  by  the  Spanish  crown.  At  San  Juan  Pueblo, 
for  example,  about  three-quarters  of  the  irrigable  land  has 
been  appropriated  by  Mexicans  and  Americans.  The  San 
Juan  Indians  cannot  make  a  living  on  the  fragment  of  land 
remaining.  Taos  Pueblo  has  suffered  similarly,  and  some 
other  Pueblos  have  suffered  even  more.  The  United  States 
courts  have  never  been  willing  to  confirm  the  white  claims 
to  these  lands,  but  the  occupancy  continues. 
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A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
•declares  in  effect  that  all  of  these  lands  belong  to  the  Indians. 

The  Bursum  bill,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  would  direct 
the  United  States  courts  to  confirm  the  seizure  of  these 
lands.  The  court  would  have  no  option,  and  occupancy 
even  without  "color  or  title,"  if  established  since  the  United 
States  acquired  New  Mexico  in  1848,  would  be  confirmed. 
No  doubt  some  of  this  land  was  acquired  by  Spanish, 
Mexican  and  American  owners  in  good  faith,  and  some 
•equitable  adjustment  with  respect  to  such  holdings  would 
not  seem  impossible.  Yet,  even  a  squatter  who  established 
himself  tomorrow  on  the  Indian  lands  would  by  the  pro- 
posed law  be  entitled  to  stay  there  and  obtain  a  clear  title. 
In  the  latter  case  the  pueblo  would  receive  compensation 
but  would  have  no  option  to  refuse  to  part  with  its  land. 
Pueblo  land  and  pueblo  life  are  inseparable. 


TODAY,  as  months  ago,  the  challenge  in  Ralph  Chaplin's 
verse  stands — Ralph  Chaplin  who  has  "spent  five  Christ- 
mases  in  a  prison  cell  and  watched  five  New  Years  in."  He 
wrote  in  Stars  and  Shadows: 

Mourn  not  the  dead  that  in  the  cool  earth  lie — 

Dust  unto  dust — 
The  calm,  sweet  earth  that  mothers  all  who  die 

As  all  men  must. 

Mourn  not  your,  captive  comrades  who  must  dwell — 

Too  strong  to  strive — 
Within  each  steel-bound  coffin  of  a  cell, 

Buried  alive. 

But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng — 

The  cowed  and  the  meek — 
Who  see  the  world's  great  anguish   and   its  wrong 

And  dare  not  speak! 

Chaplin  is  one  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  left  at  Leavenworth  by 
Pierce  C.  Wetter  (p.  29).  Their  industrial  philosophy  has 
yet  to  be  accepted  by  more  than  a  very  small  minority,  but 
their  continued  incarceration  is  a  betrayal  of  the  liberties 
of  all  of  us.  And  on  all  of  us,  no  less  than  on  the  attorney 
general's  office  which  reckons  on  the  hostility  of  some,  the 
lethargy  of  all,  rests  the  responsibility  for  a  continuance  in 
America  of  an  intolerant  and  intolerable  overhang  of  the 
war,  of  which  war-torn  Europe  itself  affords  no  counter- 
part. Those  who  "dare  to  speak"  in  freeing  these  men 
should  make  themselves  known  to  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
General  Amnesty  Committee. 


FEW  people  realize  that  75,000  coal  miners  are  still  on 
strike.  Most  of  these  strikers  are  in  Somerset,  West- 
moreland and  Fayette  counties,  Pa.,  with  others  in  Cambria 
and  Indiana  counties  and  still  others  in  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  To  them  the  popular  belief  that  the  "coal 
strike's  over"  is  irony.  Their  strike  is  now  approaching  its 
sixth  month.  Thousands  of  their  families,  evicted,  are  in 
tents,  and  winter  is  ahead.  Their  opponents  include  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  other  manufacturing  and 
transportation  companies  involving  the  Rockefeller  and 
Mellon  interests  which  had  run  non-union  before  last  spring, 


and — indifference.  The  government  at  Washington  is 
showing  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  reopening  the  mines 
still  shut  by  this  end  of  the  national  strike.  In  Somerset 
County  there  are  1,200  evicted  families  in  tents,  and  others 
are  being  routed  out  of  company  houses  daily.  Tent  colo- 
nies dot  the  Connellsville  region.  The  strike  is  still  on  at 
the  mines  of  the  Berwind-White  Company,  the  customary 
source  of  the  New  York  Interborough  subway's  fuel.  In 
Maryland  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  using  in- 
junctions and  evictions;  Federal  Judge  MoClintic  who 
granted  a  sweeping  but  abortive  injunction  at  the  start  of 
the  national  strike  is  sending  miners  to  jail  for  "contempt" 
of  new  injunctions  issued  by  him.  What  all  these  miners 
are  out  for  is  the  same  conditions — the  Cleveland  agree- 
ment— as  contracted  for  by  the  majority  of  the  country's 
coal  operators  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  last  August. 
For  example:  in  spite  of  the  Steel  Corporations'  professed 
policy  of  "not  dealing  with  labor  unions,"  sixteen  of  its 
nines  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  near  Pittsburgh  are  in  strong 
union  districts  and  have  been  unionized  for  years.  In 
signing  up  for  these  sixteen  mines,  representatives  of  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  reported  to  have 
told  the  union  leaders:  "We  will  9'gn  here,  but  we  will 
fight  you  everywhere  else." 


WRITES  an  employer:  "I  feel  about  certain  phases  of 
trade  unionism  a  good  deal  the  way  a  Frenchman  feels 
about  Germany."  Unconsciously  he  unearths  one  root  of 
the  old  apple  of  discord  among  men.  That's  the  way  many 
working  men  think  about  Capital — many  employers  about 
Labor.  If  the  Survey  can  help  working  men  to  think  about 
employers  and  employers  to  think  about  working  men, 
Frenchmen  to  think  about  Germans,  and  vice-versa,  and 
Americans  about  both,  then  we  shall  have  done  our  bit.  This 
issue,  we  hope,  will  help  people  to  think  about  Indians  and 
Negroes,  Greeks  and  Armenians  and  speakable  Turks;  about 
school  teachers  and  children  and  foremen ;  about  political 
prisoners  and  women  who  want  work  for  their  hands;  about 
people  as  people;  about  the  common  soil  that  clings  to  the 
roots  of  the  apple  of  discord — and  nourishes  wheat  stalks 
and  hyacinths. 

Significantly  enough,  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, at  its  annual  conference  at  East  Aurora  last  month 
decided  to  put  into  the  forefront  of  its  program  a  study  of 
race  relations  as  they  express  themselves  in  the  social  life  sur- 
rounding the  neighborhood  houses  of  America.  Some  of  the 
settlement  workers  have  given  the  first  impetus  to  an  inten- 
sive and  sympathetic  inquiry  into  industrial  relations  which 
since  then  has  been  taken  up  and  developed  by  national 
bodies  with  larger  equipment  for  such  work.  So  now  another 
pressing  problem  of  American  life  will  have  the  benefit 
of  their  intensive  personal  knowledge  and  interest. 

At  no  time  have  world  happenings  proved  more  clearly 
the  need  for  determined  advance  towards  better  inter-racial 
understanding — a  genuine,  popular  reaching  out  towards  a 
comprehension  of  the  view  point  and  mentality  of  the  foreign- 
born.  We  must  start  out  afresh  and  see  ourselves  :s  we 
really  are;  not  at  the  end  of  an  era  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions that  have  revolutionized  human  intercourse  but  rather 
at  the  threshold  of  one  that  conceives  the  old  task  in  an  en- 
tirely new  light.  The  problem  as  it  gradually  defines  it- 
self is  that  of  creating  intellectual  links  and  links  of  fel- 
lowship in  common  aspiration  to  a  higher  human  type  than 
any  race  or  nation  can  evolve  in  isolation  from  the  rest. 


Neighbors 


HREE  years  ago,  after  the  crisis  in  our 
relations  with  our  southern  neighbors, 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, revisited  their  country  and  in  addition 
to  material  for  a  book,  Intervention  in 
Mexico  (Association  Press),  brought  back 
an  understanding  account  of  The  Young 
Mexicans  which  was  published  in  the  Survey  for  August  30, 
1 919.  He  has  been  in  Mexico  again  this  year  and  again  is  in- 
viting us  to  share  with  him  the  acquaintance  of  some  interest- 
ing people  he  has  met.     Mr.  Inman  has  the  floor: 

An  outstanding  figure  among  the  new  types  of  character 
produced  by  the  Mexican  upheavel  is  Jose  Vasconcelos, 
the  minister  of  education.  His  activities  are  so  many 
that  one  is  reminded  of  a  cartoon  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  which 
showed  him  one  morning,  while  on  vacation,  cutting  a  cord 
of  wood,  playing  a  set  of  tennis,  writing  a  chapter  of  a  book 
and  reading  half  a  dozen  papers — all  before  breakfast.  Ideas 
jump  from  Vasconcelos  like  rats  from  a  sinking  ship.  Under 
his  direction  the  newly  created  ministry  of  education  has  be- 
come the  most  talked-of  department  of  the  government.  He 
has  no  use  for  the  old  scholasticism  and  says  so  at  every  turn. 
He  counts  that  day  lost  when  half  a  dozen  old  educational 
or  social  idols  are  not  smashed.  There  is  something  doing  in 
his  department  every  minute,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
change  his  mind  and  his  orders  on  occasion.  He  is  like  the 
man  who  was  reminded  that  what  he  was  saying  on  a  certain 
subject  was  not  what  he  said  the  day  before.  His  reply  was, 
"I  know  it  isn't;  and  it's  probably  not  what  I'll  say  tomor- 
row, but  it's  what  I  am  saying  today." 

Under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of  the  minister,  the  de- 
partment of  education,  with  a  budget  of  50,000.000  pesos 
(about  five  times  as  much  as  it  ever  had  before)  is  branch- 
ing out  into  all  sorts  of  new  drives  on  ignorance,  illiteracy 
and  scholasticism.  Here  are  a  few:  First  there  is  the  "mis- 
sionary" teacher,  who  goes  from  village  to  village  in  the 
more  remote  sections  of  the  country,  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  each  to  teach  the  people  to  read  and  write  and  then  secur- 
ing the  help  of  local  literates  to  continue  the  work  until  the 
missionary  returns  for  another  stay.  Then  there  is  the  cam- 
paign against  illiteracy,  which  is  enrolling  the  students  of 
the  universities  and  secondary  schools,  the  labor  unions, 
local  officials  and  influential  individuals  who  agree 
to  invite  a  few  people  into  their  own  homes  and 
teach  them  to  read.  A  third  item 
in  the  program  is  the  multiplication 
of  night  schools  where  practical 
courses  are  given  for  workmen. 

Grants  are  made  to  states  finan- 
cially unable  to  carrv  out  the  educa- 
tional program.  This  help  is  con- 
ditioned upon  their  conforming  to 
educational  standards  laid  down  by 
the  department.  The  government 
printers  are  compelled  to  abandon 
the  printing  of  long  official  reports 
which  nobody  reads  and  work  in- 
stead on  the  publication  of  great 
books,  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times,  which  are  furnished  at  as- 
tonishingly low  prices  to  public 
schools  and  libraries.  Plato  and 
Don  Quixote  are  among  the  classics 
already  issued,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an    enormous   edition    of    the    Bible 


will  be  added  soon.  Another  new  departure  is  the  opening 
of  summer  courses  in  the  University  at  Mexico  City  especially 
for  students  of  Spanish,  history  and  archaeology  from  the 
United  States.  More  than  two  hundred  from  the  United 
States,  mostly  school  teachers,  attended  in  1921,  and  this 
year  there  were  five  hundred.  The  government  gives 
students  free  transportation  from  the  border. 

Seflor  Vasconcelos  is  a  lawyer,  not  a  professional  educator. 
He  believes  that  the  university  and  all  its  affiliated  schools 
should  be  made  more  practical,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  find  the  men  to  carry  his  ideas  into  a 
practical  realization.  He  is  encouraging  students  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  to  take  back 
the  best  in  education  to  Mexico.  He  is  earnest  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  social  and  political  questions.  "Mexico  can 
never  be  civilized  as  long  as  she  has  pulque  and  the  bull- 
fight," is  one  of  his  numerous  thrusts  at  the  evils  in  Mexico. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
Vasconcelos,  as  he  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  lecture  in 
New  York  and  to  visit  some  of  our  educational  institutions 
on  his  way  to  represent  his  nation  at  the  celebration  of 
Brazil's  centennial  this  fall.  He  has  not  always  been  an 
intense  admirer  of  the  United  States,  believing  in  Pan 
Latinism  rather  than  in  Pan  Americanism,  but  there  are  not 
lacking  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart.  When  he  heard  that 
Mr.  Inman  had  attended  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Women  in  Baltimore,  he  requested  him  to  lecture  on  the 
subject  before  the  principals  of  the  schools  of  Mexico  City 
and  was  not  only  present  himself  but  gave  orders  that  every 
principal  should  be  there. 
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Jose  Vasconcelos,   Mexico's  Iconoclastic 
Minister  of  Education 


ANUEL  GAMIO  is  another  enthusiast.  Like  Vas- 
concelos he  is  a  young  man,  probably  about  thirty-five. 
But  he  has  under  his  direction  wdiat  is  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant archaeological  field  in  the  world.  A  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Franz  Boaz  at  Columbia  University,  he  is  a  trained 
scientist.  Backed  by  President  Carranza  first  and  then  by 
President  Obregon,  he  has  done  wonderful  things  in  un- 
earthing the  past  glories" of  the  primitive  races  of  Mexico. 
The  riches  of  these  Mexican  ruins  are  becoming  more  as- 
tounding every  day.  A  map  of  his  operations  which  Seiior 
Gamio  recently  prepared,  shows  seven  hundred  important 
towns,  pyramids  or  temples,  representing  various  civilizations 
that  reach  back  from  two  to  five  thousand  years.  His  most 
remarkable  work  is  the  restoration  of  the  ruins  at  Teotihua- 
can.  It  was  Mr.  Inman's  privilege 
to  be  taken  out  to  these  rviins  by 
Seiior  Gamio  and  to  spend  the  day 
in  seeing  them  under  his  guidance. 
They  are  only  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Mexico  City. 

The  name  Teotihuacan  signifies 
"the  abode  of  the  gods."  although 
there  are  other  possible  interpreta- 
tions commanding  some  support. 
This  prehistoric  city  was  built  in 
a  gently  sloping  valley,  sheltered 
from  the  chilling  breezes  of  the 
North  by  the  great  crater  of  the 
volcano  Cerro  Gordo,  now  extinct. 
Blocks  cut  from  the  volcanic  lava 
of  the  mountain  are  one  of  the 
principal  building  materials  of  the 
city.  In  ancient  days  the  citv  cov- 
ered an  area  of  about  eight  square- 
miles;    it  is  remarkable  for  the  per- 
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feet  symmetry  of  its  proportions  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
edifices.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these  buildings  is 
the  terraced  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  is  still  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  By 
far  the  most  important  temple  yet  unearthed  is  that  erected 
to  the  god  Quetzalcoatl.  While  not  as  imposing  in  its  pres- 
ent state  as  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  its  decorations  and 
sculptures  are  well  preserved  and  are  much  more  profuse 
than  in  any  other  building  in  the  ancient  city.  This  great 
temple  is  to  be  completely  restored  by  a  corps  of  experts  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Sefior  Gamio.  When  this  restora- 
tion is  complete  it  will  present  a  picture  of  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  civilizations  like  nothing  else  in  the  world  and  will 
undoubtedly  draw  students  and  tourists  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth. 

"I   am   anxious  to  have  the  cooperation   of  archaeologists 
from  other  countries,"  Sefior  Gamio  says.  "These  evidences  of 
a  great  civilization  of  the  past  do  not  belong  to  Mexico  alone. 
They  belong   to   the   whole   world. 
Our  only  desire  'is  to  have  them  so 
preserved   that   they  will   be  of   the 
greatest   service    to    science,    history 
and  society  at  large." 

SOME  of  the  most  interesting 
representatives  of  the  new  type 
of  Mexican  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion are  women.  Mr.  Inman  tells 
of  one  of  them  whose  name  should 
be  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
her  own  country:  Elena  Torres, 
the  manager  of  Mexico's  children's 
restaurant,  which  has  furnished 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand free  breakfasts  to  the  poorer 
children  of  the  capital  during  the 
month  of  April.  When  investi- 
gators showed  Miss  Torres  the 
appalling  undernourishment  of  the 
school  children  who  fell  on  the  Presidents  of  Self-gor 
playground    at    the    least    exertion  Professor  Oropesa's 

and    who    went    listlessly    through 

their  lessons,  she  resolved  to  do  something  about  it.  But 
she  could  find  no  help.  With  her  own  hands  and  with  a 
single  brazier  and  kettle,  she  prepared  hot  milk,  coffee  and 
buns  for  children  in  one  of  the  schools.  The  results  were 
so  remarkable  that  others  became  interested,  among  them 
Minister  Vasconcelos.  A  house  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
were  granted,  Eittle  by  little  Miss  Torres  made  new 
friends  who  helped  her  to  develop  the  work,  and  when  Mr. 
Inman  visited  the  center  in  the  wee  small  hours,  he  found 
several  young  men  and  women,  with  a  number  of  laborers, 
keeping  the  fires  going  under  great  cauldrons  of  milk  and 
coffee  which  was  poured  boiling  hot  into  dairy  cans  and 
hustled  off  in  trucks  to  schools  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  activities  of  Miss  Torres.  She  is 
Minister  Vasconcelos'  "right-hand  man"  in  many  of  the 
social  experiments  that  the  department  of  education  is  carry- 
ing out.  She  knows  the  needs  of  the  poor  from  personal  ex- 
perience. The  daughter  of  humble  parents,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  living  from  the  age  of  twelve,  when  her 
father  abandoned  the  family.  Her  own  struggles  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  where  the  women  were  commonly  considered 
fair  game  for  the  men,  has  made  her  a  militant  against  the 
double  standard  of  morality,  the  exploitation  of  children,  the 
drink  evil  and  false  educational  methods.  She  won  her 
teacher's  diploma  by  study  at  night.  Besides  teaching,  she  has 
studied  the  social  problems  of  Mexico's  cities  as  a  nurse,  as 
inspector  of  police  and  as  an  official  of  the  socialist  partv. 


As  a  delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Women,  at 
Baltimore,  she  received  a  new  vision.  The  contact  with  the 
women  of  the  United  States  has  reduced  her  radical  tenden- 
cies, and  her  service  to  the  women  and  children  of  Mexico 
will  no  doubt  be  of  increasing  importance. 

ELENA  LANDAZURI  is  another  type  of  the  young 
woman  who  is  a  born  leader.  She  represents  the  aristo- 
cratic element  in  Mexico's  new  leadership.  Study  of  art 
and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mexico  gave  her  a  de- 
sire to  see  more  of  the  world.  She  spent  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  her  interests  were  turned  from 
philosophy  to  social  problems.  She  changed  from  the  atheistic 
position  held  by  most  Latin  American  students  to  active 
membership  of  a  Chicago  church,  pastored  by  her  professor 
of  philosophy.  She  has  visited  Europe  to  study  social  and 
moral  problems,  and  during  the  few  months  she  has  been 
back  in  Mexico  she  has  stirred  the  women  of  her  city  to 
?  ^reat  activity  along  moral  lines.  She 
has  surrounded  herself  with  a  group 
of  progressive  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  providing  lectures 
and  entertainment  for  workmen 
in  the  moving  picture  theater  on 
Sunday  mornings,  in  organizing  con- 
certs in  the  parks  where  people  from 
the  tenement  districts  can  come  to 
sing  their  beautiful  and  touching 
folk  songs,  in  studying  the  question 
of  moral  education  in  school  and 
society,  and  in  various  other  activi- 
ties. She  expects  to  return  to  the 
United  States  soon  for  a  course  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Training  School 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  such  an  association  in  Mexico 
City. 


ernment  Committees  in 
School  in  Mexico  City 


ANEW  type  of  literature  is 
becoming  popular  in  Mexico, 
of  which  Mr.  Inman  counts  Andres 
Osuna  one  of  the  leading  exponents. 
Trained  in  some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  Sefior  Osuna  has  come  to  be  a  leading  figure  in 
modernizing  the  educational  system  of  Mexico.  Being  per- 
suaded of  the  great  power  of  a  new  literature  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Mexico  he  has  recently  accepted  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Union  Press  and  is  introducing  books  on 
social  and  educational  reform,  temperance,  ethics  and  New 
Thought  which  bid  fair  to  change  the  general  attitude  of  the 
nation  if  the  large  plans  he  has  in  mind  oan  be  carried  out. 
He  has  lately  been  called  to  a  leading  position  in  the  govern- 
ment educational  system,  but  prefers  to  stay  engaged  in  his 
literary  work. 

With  the  government's  aid  he  has  placed  eleven 
thousand  copies  of  a  volume  on  temperance  in  the  schools 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  He  has  just  sold  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  Bible  to  the  government  for  use  in  public 
libraries  and  in  the  university,  where  it  is  used  as  a  textbook 
of  ethics.  Translations  of  the  latest  works  of  John  Dewey, 
Paul  Monroe,  H.  G.  Wells,  William  James  and  the  more 
popular  books  of  Marden  and  Trine,  along  with  various 
works  on  district  nursing,  juvenile  courts,  cooperative 
societies,  playgrounds,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  feminism 
and  university  extension  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  younger 
generation  of  Mexicans  who  have  been  stirred  by  the  revolu- 
tion to  a  belief  that  their  country's  salvation  lies  in  social 
and  moral  regeneration  rather  than  in  panaceas. 

When  one  stops  to  think  what  a  large  part  good  literature 
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has  played  in  building  up  the  social  consciousness  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Mexico  has  been  fed  for  centuries 
on  the  worst  of  French  romanticism,  German  materialism 
and  Spanish  pessimism,  one  can  share  Senor  Osuna's  enthusi- 
asm over  what  a  new  type  of  socially  optimistic  literature 
may   do   for   Mexico. 

FIRST  of  all  the  interesting  new  types  arising  in  Mexico 
whom  he  has  met,  Mr.  Inman  places  a  man  to  see  whom 
he  arose  one  morning  at  five  o'clock  and  hunted  all  through 
the  Balsa  district  (the  Bowery  of  Mexico  City),  finally 
locating  him  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  boys.  Here  was  a 
man  who  seemed  to  embrace  the  best  of  Froebel,  Montessori, 
John  Dewey  and  the  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
— without  ever  having  known  them  or  their  teachings. 

Oropesa  is  a  quiet,  unassuming,  earnest  young  man 
of  about  thirty-five.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
army  but  did  not  care  for  fighting  and,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  Lower  California  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  asked 
to  be  given  a  school.  He  has  never  studied  pedagogy,  but 
has  studied  his  people  as  he  went  from  place  to  place.  He 
set  out  to  make  the  children  natural,  able  to  make  their  own 
decisions  and  abide  by  them,  eager  to  do  things  because  they 
liked  to  do  them.  The  state  inspector  visited  his  school 
and  reported  that  he  had  no  discipline.  The  governor  called 
tor  him  and  informed  him  that  he  must  establish  military 
discipline  such  as  obtained  in  the  other  schools.  He  told  the 
governor  that  if  he  cared  to  visit  his  school  within  a  week 
he  would  see  the  kind  of  discipline  desired. 

Oropesa  then  called  all  his  pupils  together  and  explained 
the  situation.  Their  devotion  made  them  promise  to  do 
anything  to  help  him.  So  he  purchased  a  great  gong  which, 
when  sounded,  meant  that  the  children  must  stop  in  their 
play  on  the  instant.  They  obeyed  so  perfectly  that  they 
would  even  stop  with  arm  or  leg  extended  if  that  happened 
to  be  their  position  at  the  time  the  bell  sounded.  The 
governor  came.  The  gong  sounded.  The  children  stopped 
their  play  like  a  lot  of  small  puppets,  formed  in  line,  marched 
into  the  classroom,  faced  about  and  took  their  seats  in  a 
strictly  military  one-two-three-four  fashion.  "Magnificent," 
said  the  governor.  But  the  teacher  tendered  his  resignation. 
"This  is  the  discipline  of  the  barracks.  Anybody  can  implant 
it  in  a  week.  When  the  children  leave  the  school  grounds 
they  forget  it  immediately.  The  discipline  I  implant  is  the 
kind  that  is  guided  by  love  and  reason  and  will  always  go 
with  the  child."     And  so  he  left. 

In  Mexico  City  Oropesa  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  into 
the  worst  slum  district,  take  over  an  abandoned  property  and 
assemble  around  him  the  forsaken  waifs  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  opened  his  school  where  there  had  never  been  a  school 
before.  He  has  todav,  after  four  months,  nine  hundred  chil- 
dren in  his  day  school  and  three  hundred  adults  and  employed 


adolescents  at  night.  Five  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  the 
district,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleeping  either  on  the  streets, 
or  in  equally  bad  conditions  in  the  tenements,  now  sleep  in 
two  long  rooms  used  during  the  day  as  class  rooms. 

On  Mr.  Inman 's  arrival  at  6  A.  M.,  the  various  "commis- 
sions" were  already  at  work.  A  brigade  was  sweeping  the 
yard,  another  was  getting  the  long  table  ready  for  breakfast 
out-doors,  another  was  cutting  hair,  another  drawing  water 
for  the  morning  scrub.  The  visitors  were  presented  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  commissions,  that  of  Cleanliness,  Car- 
ing for  Younger  Children,  Garden  Plots,  Distribution  of 
Books,  Clean  Noses  and  others  equally  interesting.  The 
children  are  not  educated  out  of  their  environment,  but  are 
taught  to  be  clean  and  moral  within  it.  Each  child  must 
pass  an  inspection  before  being  seated  at  the  great  table 
around  which  there  is  room  for  about  two  hundred.  This- 
table  is  filled  three  times,  and  the  food  is  furnished  by  the 
free  breakfast  organization  already  mentioned. 

Each  child  may  have  a  garden  plot  by  asking  for  it  in 
writing.  He  is  allowed  to  sell  his  produce  and  spend  the 
proceeds  for  his  own  support.  The  commission  on  garden 
plots  is  quick  to  remove  the  cultivator  if  the  plot  is  not  well 
cared  for.  If  a  teacher  finds  that  the  class  in  geography, 
for  example,  is  not  attentive,  the  director  orders  that  it  be 
taken  out  into  the  open  to  work  in  the  garden  or  discuss 
practical  botany  or  natural  history. 

The  influence  of  the  school  is  extending  through  the  homes 
of  the  neighborhood.  Every  Sunday  morning  the  director 
takes  a  pushcart  full  of  books  through  the  district.  He  talks 
to  a  family  about  reading,  selects  a  work  he  thinks  they  will 
like  and  leaves  it  with  them.  He  reports  that  he  has  not 
lost  a  single  book  and  that  the  people  almost  worship  the 
ones  loaned  to  them,  as  they  are  generally  the  first  books  they 
have  ever  had. 

The  night  school  is  as  well  organized  as  the  day  school. 
It  is  the  only  mixed  night  school  in  Mexico  City.  Senor 
Oropesa  teaches  that  it  is  natural  for  the  sexes  to  study  to- 
gether, as  they  must  live  and  work  together.  He  finds  that 
the  men  respect  the  women  in  a  new  way.  The  teaching 
in  the  night  school  is  individual :  that  is,  each  pupil  is  asked 
what  his  need  is  in  reference  to  his  daily  work  and  is  taught 
that  particular  thing.  The  teacher  leaves  each  pupil  with 
a  problem  while  he  goes  to  the  next  one,  trying  to  make  each 
one  feel  that  he  has  learned  something  that  will  help  him 
in  his  work  the  next  dav.  At  the  close  of  the  class  hour, 
all  are  led  in  singing  folk  songs  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  musician. 

AND  so,  says  Mr.  Inman.  one  might  go  on  telling  indefi- 
nitely of  this  new  type  of  Mexican  that  is  arising.  "But," 
he  asks,  "of  what  interest  are  these  people  to  us?  We  can- 
not recognize  them  until  thev  have  changed  their  constitution 
to  our  liking  and  shaped  their  laws  to  benefit  our  investors" 
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The  Case  for  the  Indian 
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Soon  after  the  visit  of  the  congressional  committee  I  re- 
ceived the  volume  of  hearings  connected  with  the'r  trip.  It 
•Vos  a  bulk}'  volume,  but  I  read  it  from  cover  10  cover,  and 
as  1  read,  I  gained  amazing  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
Indian  holdings  in  the  Southwest.  Billions  of  tons  of  coal 
under  the  Navajo  and  Moqui  reservations,  not  one  ounce  of 
which  has  been  mined ;  millions  of  feet  of  timber  ripe  for 
cutting;  deposits  of  asbestos,  tufa,  copper,  oil;  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  lie  here.  All  these  un- 
touched assets  not  only  constitute  perhaps  the  biggest  estate 
in  the  world,  but  they  represent  a  portion  of  the  potential 
resources  of  our  nation. 

THE  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  taken  up 
this  problem  of  the  Indian  and  will  not  lay  down  the  task. 
The  aim  of  the  federation  is  to  work  out  a  simple,  basic- 
policy,  aimed  primarily  at  the  improvement  of  the  Indians' 
economic  condition.  It  hopes  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  a  sustained  effort  toward 
keeping  for  the  Indians  the  land 
which  they  still  possess  and  getting 
back  for  them  the  land  of  which 
they  have  been  illegally  dispossessed, 
and  toward  fostering  the  Indian 
arts  and  crafts. 

In  the  pueblos  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  visitors  may  see  the 
older  Indian  women  at  work  mak- 
their  beautiful  pottery.  At  Santa 
Clara  pueblo  the  black  pottery  is 
made  without  the  use  of  the  wheel. 
Three  kinds  of  mud  are  mixed  into  a 
dough,  and  the  jug  is  artistically 
formed  by  hand.  It  is  burned  in  a 
pile  of  dry  manure,  smoothed  down 
by  rough  sand,  and  given  the  final 
touches  by  the  tedious  process  of 
polishing  with  a  black  stone.  In 
nearly  every  hogan  in  the  Navajo 
country  you  find  weaving  done,  but 
always  by  the  older  women.  On 
those  reservations  are  day  schools 
where  the  children  go  till  they  are 
ready  to  enter  the  sixth  grade.  In- 
stead of  the  half  an  hour  a  day 
which  is  allowed  in  the  school  pro- 
gram for  industrial  work,  wffiy  not 
give  enough  time  to  have  these  chil- 
dren taught  their  native  arts  by  the 
best  craftswomen  of  the  tribe?  In 
those  early  years  our  own  children 
are  taught  handicrafts.  How  much 
more  necessary  it  is  that  the  Indian 
children,     who     inherit     wonderful 

primitive  arts,  be  made  to  realize  that  in  that  heritage  lies 
their  very  existence.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  enact  a  law 
putting  government  guarantee  on  each  Navajo  blanket,  with 
a  penalty  for  the  removal  of  the  guarantee.  Money  should 
be  appropriated  establishing  a  permanent  national  col- 
lection of  the  Indian  arts  and  crafts.  All  these  things 
will  help  to  save  and  restore  the  self-respect  of  the 
Indians. 


The  Governor  of  Taos  Pueblo 


The  weakness  ol  the  government's  Indian  program  has 
been  that  with  each  changing  administration  there  has  been 
a  complete  change  of  policy.  The  result  has  been  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  lowering  of 
morale  in  the  large  permanent  force  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  discouragement  both  of  the  Indians  and  the  well-wishing 
public  from  any  long-range  constructive  effort.  In  order  that 
the  General  Federation  may  help  in  formulating  and  in  main- 
taining a  consistent  policy,  there  is  being  formed  a  close  or- 
ganization throughout  the  Indian  country,  and  a  special 
group  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  necessary  field  investiga- 
tion and  propaganda.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Indian  Office  today  is  good.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  consider  carefully  the  many  complicated  problems  which 
continually  arise  in  Indian  affairs.  The  result  cannot  fail  to 
be  profoundly  helpful  to  the  Indians.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Indian  today  must  depend  for  his  protection  and  for 
his  elementary  rights,  not  on  the  law  but  on  the  personal 
policy  of  the  ever-changing  heads 
of  departments. 

The  case  of  the  Indian  is  plain. 
In  his  days  of  savagery,  through  the 
inevitable  connection  of  the  Indian 
with  the  development  of  the  new 
country,  the  government  was  forced 
to  establish  a  self-assumed  guardian- 
ship that  is  unique  in  history.  Offi- 
cials were  endowed  with  discretion- 
ary powers  so  that  they  might  act 
on  their  own  initiative  in  subduing 
outbreaks  that  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  endangered 
the  safety  of  whole  communities. 
These  powers  were  absolutely  auto- 
cratic in  their  bearing  and  made  of 
each  reservation  a  kingdom,  ruled 
over,  many  times,  by  a  petty  tyrant. 
For  fifty  years  we  have  had 
schools  established  ;  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  for  the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  the  Indian, 
and  he  has  emerged  from  ignorance 
and  savagery.  Thousands  of  our 
Indians  today  are  pathetic  figures, 
educated,  given  our  standards,  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  but  deprived  of 
our  rights  and  privileges. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  program 
of  social  welfare  at  which  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Indian  does  not  touch 
our  own  ;  health,  education,  citizen- 
ship, legislation — in  all  these  and 
others  he  must  have  his  place,  for 
he  is  a  part  of  our  body  politic.  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  which 
he  is  owTner  he  must  be  considered,  for  he  is  our  responsibility, 
and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  him.  The  American 
people  must  realize  that  the  Indian,  instead  of  being  a 
liability,  is  one  of  our  national  assets.  The  ethnologist,  the 
archaeologist,  the  artist,  the  dramatist,  the  musician,  the 
economist  are  coming  to  a  tardy  realization  of  the  wealth 
of  material  that  lies  untouched  here. 
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THE  AUTHOR  SAID : 


"As  I  worked  with  business  people  I  noticed 
that  all  the  books  were  really  written  for  busi- 
ness men — and  so  I  decided  to  try  my  hand  at 
something  for  the  business  girls  who  so  often 
come  to  me  for  advice" — 

That  is  why  Jean  Rich  (Helen  Thompson) 
of  the  Yonkers  Public  Library  wrote  and  the 
Womans  Press  published 
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Taking  a  Flyer  in  Good  Causes 
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are  bound  to  intrude  more  and  more  into  civic  relations; 
but  we  are  in  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  inequalities 
of  fortune  and  of  becoming  absorbed  by  the  fear  of  industrial 
conflict.  We  are  too  apt  to  explain  every  social  maladjust- 
ment in  economic  terms.  American  concern  over  the  dollar, 
so  often  commented  upon  by  foreigners,  is  a  fact,  even  though 
not  so  limited  to  personal  questions  as  sometimes  pictured. 
Social  crusades  are  too  often  considered  primarily  as  drives 
for  funds,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  oversubscribed;  inter- 
est in  the  financial  results  is  widespread,  but  only  a  few 
concern  themselves  with  the  actual  use  of  the  funds,  when 
they  are  raised.  A  community  is  called  prosperous  when 
its  property  values  have  been  doubled  within  a  few  years, 
or  when  its  wage-earners  are  content.  But  real  prosperity 
consists  of  a  richness  in  the  social  texture  of  life  in  which 
material  affluence  and  contentment  are  only  one,  though  an 
important,  element.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
Stntes,  many  large  and  prosperous  communities  in  which  no 
work  of  art  can  be  found,  and  where  neither  good  music 
nor  good  drama  may  be  enjoyed  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

The  typical  exclusive  suburb,  made  up  of  wealthy  homes 
and  their  satellites,  may  be  in  a  sense  a  rich  town ;  but  if 
its  boredom,  its  absence  of  intellectual  and  artistic  interests, 
its  clinging  to  obsolete  individual  and  social  relationships, 
its  dependence  for  entertainment  upon  the  outside  world 
are  considered  alongside  the  creative  and  stimulating  atmos- 
phere of  some  small,  progressive  industrial  community  where 


the  people  cooperate  in  securing  the  best  things  in  life,  the 
comparative  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  former  may 
be  doubted. 

Nor  is  all  the  misery  in  our  great  cities  due  to  bad  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Even  where  these  are  evident  and  call 
aloud  for  reform  there  are  many  other  urgent  problems 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  our  social  structure.  Too  rapid 
a  growth  may  have  brought  about  congestion  and  haphazard 
development  that  can  be  remedied  by  careful  planning. 
There  may  be  a  lack  of  civic  cooperation  between  racial 
groups.  Or  again,  progress  may  be  retarded  by  an  un- 
democratic and  corrupt  form  of  local  government.  The 
efforts  of  citizens  to  improve  such  conditions  are  independent 
of  any  struggle  between  organized  labor  and  organized  capi- 
tal. The  bringing  together  of  good  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  may  even  help  to  overcome  their  mutual 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  thus  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
class  struggle,  inevitable  as  it  may  seem. 

What  then  can  the  individual  man  or  woman  do  to  be- 
come a  more  effective  factor  for  social  progress?  One  is 
tempted  to  reply,  "First  of  all,  do  thus  and  thus."  But  life 
is  not  so  simple.  Many  things  must  be  done  simultaneously 
to  make  the  life  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  social 
environment  one  of  rounded  and  satisfying  completeness. 
"First  of  all,  learn  to  know  your  own  community."  Yes. 
but  little  is  gained  from  flitting  hither  and  thither  to  dis- 
cover all  the  ins  and  outs  of  its  human  composition,  the 
structure  of  its  associations,  the  movements  at  work  to  im- 
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What  of  the  Negro? 

What  solution  is  there  for  America's  grave  problem  of  race  relations?  What  will  prevent  another  race  riot 
such  as  that  in  Chicago  in  July,  1919?  Is  the  Negro  problem  to  be  settled  by  deportation,  segregation,  or 
education? 


The  Negro  in  Chicago 

By  The  Chicago  Commission 
on  Race  Relations 

is  published  in  the  hope  that  out  of  a  detailed  study 
of  Chicago's  race  riot  will  come  a  knowledge  for  all 
America  of  the  way  the  Negro  lives  in  the  North, 
of  his  industrial  position,  of  the  prop-aganda  used 
to  influence  his  migration  about  the  country,  and  of 
what  an  investigating  committee  of  both  races  con- 
siders are  the  main  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  racial 
difficulties.  Illustrated,    $6.15    postpaid 

These  two  books  contain  much  information  on  the  Negro  that  has  been  known  to  only  a  few  interested  per- 
sons in  the  past.  What  they  now  disclose  should  be  familiar  to  every  American  citizen.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address  to  the  publishers,  additional  information  on  these  volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  with- 
out obligation. 

For    sale    by    your    bookdealer 
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United  States 

By  Frederick  G.  Detiveiler 

approaches  the  Negro  question  from  another  angle 
by  delineating  the  scope  of  the  Negro  periodicals. 
It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  importance  to  America 
of  the  volume  and  influence  of  the  papers  edited  by 
and  for  the  Negro.  It  describes  their  policies,  de- 
mands, and  contributions  to  racial  aspiration.  The 
degree  to  which  the  Negro  is  controlled  by  his  own 
leaders  is  indicated  in  this  suggestive  new  sur- 
vey. $3.10  postpaid 


prove  it,  if  at  the  same  time  the  wholesome  wish  to  "do 
something  about  it"  is  held  in  check  and  atrophied. 

Or,  first  of  all,  relieve  whatever  distress  one  may  meet 
without  any  deep  study  or  new  and  complicated  organiza- 
tion. But  why  should  one  devote  oneself  to  feeding  the 
starving,  clothing  the  naked  and  visiting  those  in  prison  if 
at  the  same  time  evil  forces  are  at  work  in  the  community 
to  replenish  the  ranks  of  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside  and 
to  make  the  need  for  remedial  effort  permanent?  Is  it  not 
better  to  combine,  so  far  as  may  be,  first  aid  with  a  thought- 
ful survey  of  the  problems  and  the  planning  of  preventive 
measures? 

First  of  all,  get  rid  of  the  corrupt  city  government;  or, 
first  of  all,  help  the  wage-earners  to  win  a  strike  for  a  living 
wage;  or,  first  of  all,  promote  thrift  so  as  to  foster  self-help 
in  emergencies ;  the  very  multitude  of  first  claims — accord- 
ing to  whatever  happens  to  loom  largest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
counselor — is  confusing. 

But,  asks  the  seeker  for  opportunities  of  service,  what  of 
the  further  steps  to  insure  the  benefits  of  the  specific  reforms 
you  demand  ?  Should  a  wider  program  of  reform  be  left 
entirely  to  the  future?  Or  would  not  this  be  courting  the 
danger  that  other  factors  overlooked  at  present  will  vitiate 
the  good  results  expected  from  the  immediate  measures? 

No,  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  does  not  lie  in  spasmodic 
and  isolated  action  against  some  specific  evil ;  he  must  try  to 
see  it  in  its  relation  to  the  social  problem  as  a  whole  and 
make  his  immediate  activity  a  step  in  a  moderately  consistent 
if  not  completely  worked  out  program.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  must  at  all  times  work  on  all  problems  even  in  his 
own  community;  or  that  he  must  have  mapped  out  a  long 
program  before  he  tackles  the  job  that  lies  nearest.  Vitality 
would  be  lost  by  such  diffusion  of  effort ;    and   it   is  both 


natural  and  desirable  that  each  should  center  his  interests 
and  so  far  as  possible  become  proficient  in  at  least  one 
special  field. 

But  individual  and  group  action  will  gain  immeasurably 
in  effectiveness  when  supported  by  an  informed  public 
opinion ;  and  this  means  that  each  specialist  must  take  a 
helpful  interest  in  movements  related  to  his  own ;  and, 
further,  that  his  special  work — whatever  it  may  be — must 
be  carried  on  within  the  umbra  of  a  wider  cooperative  move- 
ment for  social  reform,  so  that  the  separate  causes,  however 
far  removed  from  each  other,  and  however  much  individuals 
may  differ  on  specific  policies,  may  be  ennobled  one  and  all 
by  the  sense  of  a  larger  fellowship. 

The  Undesirable  Volunteer 

There  is  one  matter  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
discuss  in  this  connection,  were  it  not  a  frequent  cause  for 
complaint  by  experienced  social  workers.  This  is  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  upon  even  the  special  job  as  a  whole,  and  not 
as  something  that  can  be  divided  into  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant elements — leaving  the  latter  to  professional  work- 
ers who  are  "paid  for  the  job."  There  are  two  reasons  why 
a  social  movement  cannot  be  carried  on  in  that  spirit  and 
by  that  method  of  organization.  First,  the  citizen  who 
shirks  drudgery  in  his  efforts  to  advance  a  cause  usually  gets 
a  mistaken  notion  of  the  cause  itself.  Discussing  plans, 
mapping  out  campaigns,  designing  appeals,  auditing  accounts, 
addressing  meetings,  going  on  deputations  and  writing  to  "our 
senator"  is  all  well  enough,  and  quite  necessary,  perhaps. 
But  often  the  very  drudgery  of  the  detailed  work,  of  "put- 
ting over"  a  job  carefully  conceived  in  advance,  discloses 
flaws  and  suggests  better  procedures.  Second,  paid  workers 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  effectively  under  the  direction 
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Room  At  The  Top 

In  Social  Work  as  in  Other 
Professions 

Two  hundred  American  cities  are  seeking  men  trained 
and  experienced  in  community  organization  to  direct 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Welfare  Federations  and 
Joint  Financing  Enterprises. 

If  you  have  had  administrative  experience  in  social 
agencies  you  can  get  Professional  Training  and  Prac- 
tical Experience  in  Community  Organization  Work 
at  the 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science 
Western  Reserve  University 

and 

The  Welfare  Federation 
Cleveland 

A  nominal  salary  is  paid  to  students  during  training. 
Write  now  for  admission  to  the  October  or  the  Feb- 
ruary classes. 

Ja?nes  Elbert  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

11014  Euclid  Ave., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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(Successor  to  Recreation  Dept.,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 

Philanthropy.) 

One  and  two  year  course.     Community  drama. 

Write  for  circular 

800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL  -  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence  course  in  Social  Problems.  A  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  subject,  including  topics  in  Unemployment, 
Poverty,  Social  Insurance  and  Child  Labor.  Students  acquire 
knowledge  of  principles  and  practice  through  carefully  ar- 
ranged lessons  and  projects  requiring  application  of  material 
presented.  Other  subjects  are  Psychology,  Economics  and 
U.S. Government.  Special  consultation  privileges  to  students. 
Courses  may  be  started  at  any  time.  For  catalogue  address 
HENRY  M.  ALLKN.  A.M..  Prin.. The  Allen  School.  Auburn. N.Y. 
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of  others  only  the  hard  and  monotonous  work  associated 
with  the  main  task.  Their  interest  must  be  kept  alive,  they 
must  feel  their  joint  responsibility,  and  this  is  possible  only 
if  they  have  the  cooperation  of  their  non-professional  as- 
sociates, who  should  help  in  any  burdensome  work  to  be  done- 
and  share  in  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of 
the  organization. 

A  social  executive  recently  said  to  me:  "1  have  no  use 
for  volunteers.  They  are  merely  people  out  foi  a  new  sensa- 
tion ;  and  when  some  real  work  has  to  be  done  in  which 
there  is  no  occasion  for  their  talents  and  sympathies,  they 
are  not  to  be  found."  Another  said:  "Streams  of  volunteers 
come  to  this  office  saying  they  want  to  have  a  part  in  the 
movement.  Usually  they  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  it 
means  in  detail,  since  all  the  knowledge  they  have  of  it  has 
come  out  of  books.  But  when  I  ask  them  to  help  compile 
a  card  catalogue  of  the  various  affiliated  bodies,  listing  their 
activities,  methods,  and  so  on,  the  most  educational  task  in 
this  connection  I  can  think  of,  they  look  upon  it  as  simply 
an  effort  to  burden  them  with  clerical  work  which  any  paid 
person  might  do;  and  they  go  away  disappointed."  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  volunteer  social  workers  are  insincere ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  sincere  and  earnest  persons 
simply  do  not  understand  the  close  relationship  between  the 
larger  and  the  more  detailed  parts  of  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished. Therefore,  the  advice  not  to  shirk  the  less  inter- 
esting tasks  that  are  a  part  of  every  social  movement  is 
necessary  and  timely. 

Adequate  preparation,  while  it  may  seem  a  tedious  inter- 
ference with  rapid  action,  is  often  the  quickest  way  toward 
making  one's  own  influence  and  work  most  effective.  To 
the  enthusiast  it  may  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  spend 
much  time  in  thorough  training  before  even  starting  on  what 
he  considers  the  most  important  job  to  be  done.  With  the 
superficial  amateur  who  goes  into  a  social  reform  movement 
for  self-gratification  rather  than  a  desire  to  serve  humanity 
we  are  not  here  concerned ;  obviously  he  will  be  even  less 
inclined  to  go  into  training.  Many  will  protest  that  they 
have  no  time  for  study ;  that  what  little  they  can  spare  must 
go  directly  into  social  activity  if  they  are  to  be  active  at  all. 
But  this  attitude  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  what  train- 
ing consists  of.  There  are,  as  in  every  other  form  of  educa- 
tion, short  as  well  as  long  courses,  intensive  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive methods  of  preparation.  And,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  social  task  itself  can  be  made  educational  or 
non-educational,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  tackled. 

Where  are  the  War  Workers  ? 

During  the  war,  thousands  of  people,  stirred  by  deep  emo- 
tion, threw  themselves  into  a  wide  variety  of  social  activities, 
ranging  from  therapeutic  work  with  wounded  soldiers  to 
making  garments  for  Serbian  orphans.  Most  of  them,  when 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  had  passed,  took  back  with  them  to 
their  daily  life  no  more  than  the  consciousness  of  having 
very  feebly  contributed  to  the  national  cause  by  some  specific 
effort  now  happily  ended.  But  some,  no  less  enthusiastic, 
learned  to  realize  that  the  needs  for  social  service  disclosed 
by  the  war  were,  for  the  most  part,  needs  of  peace  time 
also ;  that  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  war 
were  merely  distinct  phases  of  larger  problems  that  must 
be  solved  by  large  measures.  They  set  to  work,  therefore, 
to  find  out  what  these  peace-time  needs  and  permanent 
problems  really  are,  what  agencies  are  at  work  to  deal  with 
them,  and  how  their  own  help  might  contribute  toward 
results.  In  their  cases,  the  war  experience  has  been  educa- 
tional or  at  least  has  led  to  the  demand  for  more  enlighten- 
ment. Often  preoccupation  with  a  specific  question  of  de- 
stitution or  social  maladjustment  has  led  such  persons  to 
take  a  new  interest  in  the  ever  raging  discussion  of  funda- 
mental social  questions,  to  read  the  literature  of  social  work. 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR 
SOCIAL   WORK 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Diseas?,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Work 
and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty-one  hours  a 
week  field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 

Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  train- 
ing given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  com- 
pleting the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 
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Porter  R.  Lee,  Director 

Walter  W.  Pettit,  Assistant  Director 

Margaret  Leal,  Secretary 

Among  others  on  the  1922-23  staff  are 

Henry  W.  Thurston — Child  Welfare 
John  A.  Fitch — Industry 
George  W.  Kirchwey — Criminology 
Bernard  Glueck — Mental  Hygiene 
Shelby   Harrison — Social   Surveys 
Michael   Davis — Hospital  Social  Service 
Kate  H.  Claghorn — Social  Research 

107  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

offers  a  ten  month's  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
This  course  consists  of  both  theory  and  practice  and 
is  open  to  qualified  graduate  nurses.  Through  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  training  is  giving  in  visit- 
ing nursing,  child  welfare,  school  and  industrial  nurs- 
ing, hospital  social  service  and  rural  community  nurs- 
ing.    New  year  begins  Monday,   September  5,   1922. 


For   detailed   information    apply    to 

MISS  HARRIET  FROST,  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

339    South    Broad    Street,    Philadelphia 


to  revise  their  ideas  both  as  regards  existing  social  conditions 
and  their  own  relation  to  the  social  life  of  their  community. 

Many  persons  such  as  these  have  recently  "seen  the  light" 
— though  by  no  means  always  the  same  light — and  it  is 
they  who,  perhaps,  are  most  in  need  of  wise  counsel.  As  a 
rule,  of  course,  they  are  associated  with  leaders  in  social 
reform  who  are  able  to  advise  them  with  intimate  reference 
to  their  abilities  and  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  rely  exclusively  upon  counsel  given  within  too  narrow 
a  circle  of  acquaintances.  It  should  be  supplemented  by 
wide  reading  to  make  sure  that  no  decision  rests  upon  a  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Those  who  have  not  hitherto  tried  to  link  the  problems 
of  their  daily  life  and  surroundings  with  the  great  move- 
ments of  social  reform  that  agitate  the  world  at  large  will 
be  startled  to  find  how  the  two  clarify  each  other.  In  con- 
nection with  the  local  school,  with  a  church  committee,  with 
some  small  effort  on  behalf  the  poor  or  the  sick  or  the  aliens 
in  the  community,  with  domestic  helpers  and  so  on,  knotty 
questions  constantly  arise  that  hitherto  may  have  been  looked 
at  in  a  purely  personal  way,  without  any  thought  of  the 
wider  principles  at  stake.  Small  matters  take  on  new  mean- 
ing when  they  are  seen  as  part  and  parcel  of  some  big  prob- 
lem which  has  puzzled  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  The 
circle  or  community  in  which  they  crop  out  is  transformed 
into  a  social  laboratory  of  intense  human  interest. 

It's  Simple,  After  All 

If  I  were  asked  by  a  person  of  limited  experience  and 
with  little  time  how  to  satisfy  a  longing  for  service  to  hu- 
manity, I  should  answer  without  hesitation:  go  outside  your 
own  community  only  when  you  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  in  it;  and  further,  seek  outside  your 
community  as  well  as  in  it  for  causes  or  remedies  for  the 
evils  you  meet  there.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  law  ready 
to  hand  which  will  straighten  out  the  trouble  between  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  washwoman,  and  her  landlord  if  she  be  but  told 
of  her  legal  rights.  Your  failure  to  enroll  the  foreign-born 
of  your  district  in  citizenship  classes  may  be  due  not  so  much 
to  their  stubbornness  as  to  your  faulty  way  of  reaching  them, 
a  way  which  may  have  been  corrected  elsewhere.  In  study- 
ing how  it  has  been  done  in  other  communities  you  may  come 
to  realize  that  this  particular  bit  of  educational  work,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  not  the  whole  of  your  duty  to  your  new 
neighbors  but  that  it  is  only  one  factor  in  a  much  bigger 
process  of  Americanization.  That  wage  question  in  your 
own  shop  or  household  may  be  linked  up  with  labor  problems 
of  national  dimensions  which  are  only  dimly  shadowed  in 
your  own  community.  It  may  be  that  your  hesitancy  to 
own  shares  in  a  corporation  because  you  do  not  approve  of 
its  labor  policy  is  shared  by  a  thousand  others  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  join  you  in  an  effort  to  influence  the 
directors  if  you  would  but  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  And 
so  one  could  go  on  matching  local  and  personal  problems 
on  the  one  hand  with  national — even  international — ones 
on  the  other. 

To  conclude,  "social  reform  in  a  new  world"  which  else- 
where I  have  made  the  subject  of  theoretical  discussion  [see 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  September],  is  a 
matter  neither  of  abstractions  nor  of  mass  problems  that 
affect  only  big  cities  or  specialized  groups  of  people.  It  is 
something  that  must  have  its  roots  in  small  things,  in  person- 
al as  well  as  public  relations.  Unity  of  ideals  and  purposes 
cannot  come  from  nation-wide  propaganda  to  which  people 
can  either  subscribe  or  not  subscribe.  It  must  come  from  a 
widened  outlook  among  many  people  in  many  walks  of  life 
who  see  things  close  at  hand  against  the  long  ranges  of 
problems  which  demand  concerted  thought  and  action.  It 
must  come,  conversely,  from  visualizing  those  problems  in 
their  homely  human  settings. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  180  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  D.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's 
lives  and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  strength." 
Publishes   monthly   magazine,    "Mother  and    Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman.  executive 
secretary;  N'at  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  121] 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building.   Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit,  Michigan,  October.  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,   M.D..   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise  in   organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
Wiith  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd    St.,   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,  ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United    States,    Canada.    Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure   time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST      IN 

AMERICA— Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 

Chas.    S.    Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.   Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105   E.    22 

St..    New   York. 

Commission   on   the  Church  and   Social   Service— Rev.  Worth   m. 

Tippy,    exec,    ser'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    secy.; 

Agnes    H.    Campbell,   research   ass't.;    Inez  M.    Cavert,    librarian 

[In  answering  these  advertisements  please  ment 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Inddan  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government   school.     Free    illustrated   literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  In  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  Oity.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Sooiety) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership,   $3.00,   $5.00  and   $25.00.     Special   rates   for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF     LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETIES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings.  etc.  Membership  90.000, 
with   350   branches.     Membership.   $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement   Section. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,     1312    .Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington.    D.    C. 
General   Secretary,    Rev.    John   J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
l'epartment  of   Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of   Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William   J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John   A.  Ryan  and  JohD 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men— President,     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women— President,     Mrs.     Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.    Sec'y..    Miss    Agnes   G.    Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National    Director,    Bruce   M.    Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2.  $5.  $10,  $25  and  $r#0; 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child    welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  mod.  dir^  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service  backward 
children!  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
$2  a  year. 
ion  The  Sukvet.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects;  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at   cost,     includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  manors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  'honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
12  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal,"   published  at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2.   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  E'ugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;    B.   N.   C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  13fl  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


VAN 
LOON 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon's  illustra- 
tions and  cartoons  in  Survey  Graphic 
are  a  happy  introduction  to  the  great 
wealth  of  them  in  his  book,  "The  Story 
of  Mankind."  This  famous  "history  for 
children  from  10  to  70"  has  been  bought 
by  410  subscribers  through  The  Survey's 
Book  Department.  $5  by  return  mail  of 
The  Survey,  112  E.  19  Street,  New  York 


THE   RED  ATLANTIS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
pueblo's  through  a  lifetime  and  with  minute  scholarship, 
answer  "Yes."  Charles  F.  Lummis,  with  F.  A.  Bandelier, 
the  Southwest's  most  human  scholarly  interpreter,  answers 
"Yes"  with  positiveness.  The  general  white  community, 
including  most  of  the  anthropologists,  would  certainly 
answer  "No."  Many  who  deeply  love  the  pueblos  and  who 
feel  that  they  are  watching  a  veritable  soon-to-be-lost  Atlantis 
sinking  beneath  the  waves,  would  answer  "No." 

Last  December  the  Survey  Graphic  treated  of  Ireland 
in  a  way  which  yields  a  suggestion  which  need  not  be 
pressed  too  explicitly.  Forty  years  ago  there  virtually  were 
none  who  believed  that  Ireland  could  be  reborn  in  her 
ancientness  and  in  the  same  act  could  help  to  create  a  post- 
modern world.  Scholars  in  Germany,  in  France  and  even 
in  Ireland  had  deeply  studied  the  Irish  folk-components. 
Ireland  herself  had  striven,  taking  her  political  "cue"  from 
the  dominating  British  neighbor.  Passionately  and  mourn- 
fully was  Ireland  loved,  by  many  not  Irish  as  by  her  own 
children.  But  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  one  of  those  who 
loved,  wrote  of  Ireland's  "desperate  incompatability  with 
the  mechanisms  of  modern  progress."  By  Sundown  Shores 
was  the  title  which  Fiona  Macleod,  one  of  the  supernal 
voices  of  the  Gael,  gave  to  essays,  as  hopeless  as  they  wTere 
clairvoyant,  written  in  igoo.  And  Ernest  Renan  said  in 
words  too  lovely  to  degrade  through  translation: 

O  freres  de  la  tribe  obscure.  .  .  .  Inutiles  en  ce  monde,  qui  ne 
comprend  que  ce  qui  le  dompte  ou  le  serf,  fuyons  ensemble  vers 
l'Eden  splendide  des  joies  de  l'ame.  .  .  .  Consolons-nous  par  nos 
chimeres,  par  notre  noblesse,  par  notre  dedain.  Qui  sait  si  nos 
reves,  a  nous,  ne  sont  pas  plus  vrais  que  la  realite?  Dieu  m'est 
temoin,  vieux  peres,  que  ma  seule  joie,  c'est  que  parfois  je  songe 
que  je  suis  votre  conscience,  et  que  par  moi  vous  arrivez  a  la  vie 
et  a  la  voix. 

Only  after  the  event,  for  minds  realistically  endowed,  does 
the  improbable  become  the  conceivable.  Horace  Plunkett 
in  his  Ireland  and  the  New  Century  prescribed  how  Ireland 
might  save  herself  through  adapting  her  ancient  folkways 
to  mechanisms  borrowed  from  Denmark,  England  and  the 
United  States.  And  the  inconceivable,  as  Goethe  says,  "here 
it  is  done." 

Two  Practical  Questions 

Bearing  in  mind  this  analogy,  two  further  questions  must 
be  answered ;  and  the  first  of  them  probes  deep.  Why  can- 
not the  pueblo  initiate  its  own  adaptations  to  modern  life — 
establish,  for  instance,  its  own  grist-mill?  (These  Indians 
surrender  half  of  their  corn  as  payment  for  getting  it 
ground.)  And  would  effort  from  outside  the  pueblo  be  of 
avail  ? 

In  the  first  question  we  face  a  seeming  paradox.  The 
pueblo  individual  is  vigorous,  he  likes  to  take  chances,  he 
is  industrious,  normally  curious  and  often  of  marked  per- 
sonal idiosyncracy.  A  comparative  study  of  pueblos — those 
whose  tribal  and  spiritual  order  is  living  still,  and  those 
whose  order  has  been  destroyed — makes  plain  that  these  fine 
qualities  of  the  Indian  are  the  product  of  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions of  the  pueblo.  Closer  contact  reveals  that  the 
institutional  life  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  phlegmatic  routine. 
To  the  rituals,  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  the  kiva  ac- 
tivities and  the  communal  work,  there  is  brought  an  esprit, 
a  passion  and  a  collective  will  such  as  white  men  experience 
only  at  rare  moments  of  social  crisis.  And,  as  already  made 
plain,  the  pueblo  is  steeped  in  communal  and  cooperative 
experience.  And  yet,  while  facing  mournfully  though  not 
bitterly  the  tribal  doom,  and  while  willing  to  reason  boldly 
about  the  situation,  the  pueblo  individual  does  not  initiate 
and  the  pueblo  institution  does  not  solicit  the  expedients 
which  might  save  all  that  the  pueblo  holds  dear. 

There  are  three  definable  causes  (aside  from  the  crushing 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  young  couple  for  a  pro- 
gressive Jewish  Orphan  Home.  Man  to 
act  as  Assistant  Superintendent  and  wife 
as  Head  of  Girls  Department.  Congenial 
quarters  and  good  salary  for  the  right 
party.  Apply  to  L.  Deutelbaum,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Home  for  Jewish 
Orphans,    6208    Drexel   Ave.,    Chicago,   111. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker  for 
Associated  Charities  in  suburb  of  Boston. 
At  least  one  year's  experience  required. 
Salary  $1,200.  In  answering  state  age, 
education  and  experience.     4302  Survey. 

WANTED:  October  1st,  gymnasium 
director  and  boys'  worker.  Must  be  man 
capable  of  handling  older  boys.  Gads  Hill 
Center,  1919  W.  Cullerton  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  as 
Social  Directress  in  a  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  One  with  settlement 
experience  preferred.  Fair  salary.  4301 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

NURSE  wanted,  female,  Jewish,  knowl- 
edge of  Yiddish,  undergraduate  or  prac- 
tical. Good  salary  and  maintenance.  State 
age,  references  and  experience.  Apply  to 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  169  Davenport 
Avenue,   New  Haven,   Conn. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MATRON  wanted,  Jewish,  fully  con- 
versant with  dietary  laws,  knowledge  of 
Yiddish,  good  salary  and  maintenance. 
State  age,  experience  and  references.  Ap- 
ply to  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  169 
Davenport  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED:  A  competent  nurse  who  has 
had  training  in  tuberculosis  work,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Nursing  Department  in  a 
tuberculosis  hospital.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  person.  Address 
Eagleville  Hospital,  7th  and  Lombard 
Streets,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  York, 
Pennsylvania,  desires  thoroughly  trained 
family  case  worker  for  position  of  assis- 
tant secretary.  Experience  and  personalitv 
necessary. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Appeal  or  Committee 
organizer  desires  engagement.  English 
woman.  Travel  if  required.  American 
and   English   testimonials.     43*0  Survey. 

(In  answering  these  ad 


SITUATIONS   WANTiD 

NOW  available,  social  worker  experi- 
enced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  re- 
creation.    4305   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
six  years'  experience  in  boys'  work,  best  of 
references,  desires  responsible  position  in 
settlement  house.     4306  Survey. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY  with  lady 
traveling.  Well  educated  young  woman, 
secretarial  experience  in  business  and  pri- 
vate school.  Isabel  Hughes,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  institutional  employees, 
man  and  wife,  desire  management  small 
school  for  juveniles.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  correc- 
tional treatment.  Highest  credentials  as  to 
general  fitness  for  position  and  further  de- 
tails furnished  upon  request.    4268  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  with 
Family  Caring  Agency  by  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced and  trained  Jewish  woman. 
4303  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  formerly  superintendent 
of  small  home  for  children,  desires  a  simi- 
lar position  in  an  institution  for  dependent 
or  delinquent  boys.  Also  experienced 
teacher  of  grade  school  work.  Best  of  re- 
ferences.    4297  Survey. 

W ANTED:  Superintendency  of  Home 
for  Orphans  or  Delinquents  by  married 
man,  college  graduate,  thirty-six  years  of 
age.    4295  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER:  Scout  Field  Exe- 
cutive, 24,  college  education,  Jewish,  expe- 
rienced organizer  foreign  boys,  desires  full 
time  proposition.     4310  Survey. 

A  WOMAN  with  varied  experience ; 
social  worker,  camp  manager,  and  years  of 
experience  as  dramatic  director,  wishes 
executive  position  in  Settlement  or  Institu- 
tion. Will  furnish  highest  credentials  as 
to  fitness.     43 1 1  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  social 
worker,  Episcopalian,  position  in  hospital, 
school,  settlement  or  family  case  work  or- 
ganization. New  York  City  preferred. 
4312  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
major  economics,  two  years'  business  ex- 
perience and  social  work,  desires  position 
in  service  department  in  large  organiza- 
tion.    4314  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  case  worker  desires 
connection  New  York  City  or  vicinity.  4315 
Survey. 


SOCIAL     WORKER,     PROTESTANT, 

desires  position  in  welfare  work  for  girls. 
Eight  years'  experience  in  club  and  com- 
munity work.     4318  Survey. 

WANTED:  Name  of  rural  or  small  town 
community  house  desirous  of  locating 
trained  and  experienced  young  couple  who 
are   interested   and   capable.     4317  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  WOMAN,  extensive  ex- 
perience Child  Welfare,  institutional  head, 
secretary  Red  Cross  and  case  work  director 
seeks  change.     4319  Survey. 

COOPERATIVE  AGENCY 

MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  desires  posi- 
tions for  recommended  companions,  gov- 
ernesses, infants'  nurses  and  housekeepers. 
Phone  Audubon  5788,  477  West  145th  St., 
New  York  City. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

HATHAWAY   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Free  Registration 

Managers 

Miss  N.  S.  Hathaway  Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott 

Bennington,  Vt.  353  West  117th  St. 

New  York  City 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;   copy    unchanged    throughout    the    month. 
Self-Surveys    in    Schools    for   the    Blind.     A 
Manual    for    the    Guidance    of    Teachers.     By 
Samuel    P.    Hayes.     The    Pennsylvania    Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.     Over- 
brook,    Philadelphia.      Price,    $1.00. 
A   New   Supplement  to  the  Chicago   Standard 
Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  issued   July 
8.     Five   cents   per   copy.     Chicago    Council   of 
Social       Agencies,       1715       Stevens      Building, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 
American    Social    Work    in    the    Twentieth 
Century.      By   Edward   T.    Devine   and   Lilian 
Brandt.       An    airplane    view    of    developments 
and  accomplishments  since  1900.     62  pp.,  paper 
covers.     Send   50  cents  to  The  Frontier  Press, 
100   West   21    Street,    New   York. 
Calcium  Requirements  of  Children.  By  Henry 
C    Sherman  and   Edith  Hawley.     Reprint  from 
Journal    of   Home    Economics,    1211    Cathedral 
St.,   Baltimore,  Md.      Price   10  cents. 
The  Motion  Picture  Problem.  By  Rev.  Charles 
N.   Lathrop.      Commission   on   the   Church   and 
Social    Service,    Federal    Council    of    Churches, 
105  E.  22  St.,  New  York.     Price,   15  cents. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
—a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents'):  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Meals. 
by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  centsV  Am 
School  Home  Economics.  849  East  58  St.. 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square. 
Boston,   Mass. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Ace  of  Anarchy,  by 
Norman  B.  Barr.  24  pages;  paper,  25  cents, 
postpaid.     444  Blaekhawk  St.,   Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the    month. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.   19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.   Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hvgiene!    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New   York. 


vertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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'Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
SMailing 

V*  '  5. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiimiiiii' 

I  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
1      If  you   will    investigate   you   will    find   that      g 
we  can  do   it   better,   quicker   and   cheaper     = 
=      than    you    can   in   your  own   office.  g 

Let   its  estimate   on   your   next  job  g 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing  Company 
34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue  j 

Longacre   2447  = 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Multigraphing  I      GRA  mercy   4501  ,     Mailing 

typewriting     I  -  '       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


KOENIG-MOAK 

PRINTING  COMPANY 
Producers  of  Fine  Job  Printing 
100  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  8237 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Have  You  An  Exceptional  Child  Problem? 
Training  your  children  according  to  best  modern  edu- 
cational methods,  professional  man  specialized  in  gen- 
etic psychology  wants  to  hear  from  other  parents  seeking 
similar  expert  attention  for  exceptional  (delicate,  ner- 
tous,  underdeveloped,  handicapped)  child.  Will  assume 
complete  care  of  limited  number.     Address  4307  Survey. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   111.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Home  ttudy 
Domestic  Science  courses,   fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or   for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chlcaoe 


Sell    Your   Snap   Shots    at   $5.00   Each 

Kodak  prints  needed  by  25,000  publishers.  Make 
vacations  pay.  We  teach  you  how  and  where  to 
sell.  Write  Walhamore  Institute,  Lafayette 
Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


500  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL 

Remarkable  new  publication.  Workable  plans 
and  methods.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  binder.  Prepaid 
$1.00.  Walhamore  Company,  Lafayette  Bide.. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Choosing    a    School!  Sargent's   Handbook  of 

AMERICAN   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 
A    Guide    Book    for    Parents    telling     inti- 
mately    and     discriminatingly     of     Schools 
good  and  bad. 

Why   Choose    Blindly7 

896    pp.      $4.00    postpaid. 

Catalogs    or    Advice   on    request. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14   Beacon   Street  Boston,   Mass. 


WESTERN  VIEW  FARM 

Among  our  guests  such  persons  as  Mr.  Louis 
Untermeyer,  Prof.  E-  E.  Robinson,  F.  Luis 
Mora,  N.A.,  Dr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Mme. 
Helen  Tas,  Sara  Teasdale,  C.  Bertram  Hart- 
man,  B.  W.  Huebsch  and  Mary  Ellis  have 
found  th;s  mountain  farm  an  ideal  spot  for 
rest,  recuperation  and  quiet  work.  Elevation 
900  feet.  Rates  $6  a  day — $35  a  week.  Ad- 
dress E.  G.  Ohmer,  Western  View  Farm, 
New  Milford,  Conn.  Open  until  Decem- 
ber  1st. 


REAL   ESTATE 


ROCKPORT    MASS. 

GOLF         TENNIS        BATHING 

Spacious  living-room  and  fire-places  are  features 
of  several  cottages  for  sale  with  broad  ocean 
view.  Also  old-fashioned  houses.  HELEN 
L.  THURSTON,  20  Pleasant  St.,  Telephone 
80,   Rockport. 

8-Room     house    in     good     repair, 

exceptionally  fine  location,  one-half  block  from 
trolley.  Lot  50x150,  $11,000.  Address  25  Cot- 
tage Place,  White  Plains,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone,  3008-R. 


FOR  RENT 

"FLORIDA- 


KNICKERBOCKER    APARTMENTS 

Furnished    for    light    housekeeping.     Adults    only. 

Ocean,  Indian  River,  Fishing,  Golf.  $150  to  $250. 

October  to  May. 

MISS  EMILIE  KOBERTSON 

New   Smyrna,   Florida 


For    Rent    at    Pine    Bluff,    N.    C. 

6  miles  Pinehurst,  modern  6-room  bungalow. 
Bath,  furnace,  electricity,  detached  servants' 
quarters.     Address   E.  H.   Roberts,  Titusville,   Pa. 

FOR  RENT:  Small  room  in  Settlement 
House.     Service  required.     4304  Survey. 

SINGLE  ROOMS,  Settlement,  light,  airy, 
central  location,  furnished  and  unfurnished. 
$20 — $25  month,  also  apartments.  Address 
4316   Survey   or    phone   Murray    Hill    3193. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

EV-kp  nil  p  Unusual  opportunity — long  and 
rV-ri\.  0/\l_E,  well-established  fully  equipped 
tea-room.  Splendid  opportunity  for  two  friends. 
Address    4313    Survey. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery.     Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new   home-study    course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."   Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 


GAMES 


THE   MARKETPLACE 

Where    articles    may    be    bought,    sold    or 
exchanged 

RATES:    8    cents    a    word 
$1.50   minimum  for  one  insertion 

DISPLAY — 25c  an  agate  line, 
$3.50   an  inch 


Di 


its      on      3      or     more     insertions 


Edeson  Radio  Phones  i  dfiSSfc 

Adjustable  Diaphragm  Clearance 


OHMS, 


refunded.      The  ad|i>»<rr 


l.i\ 


:   place*  «r 
l  p.ofitj  And 


>  lion  bad  accounts. 
:r  phonei  (innm  be  made,  Immediate 
trie*.  Double  3000  Ohm  sett,  »3. 98;  ISUO 
nr^k  Kt,  *:  SO.     CircuUf  Iree. 


Edeson  Phone  Co.  6  BeachSt.Dc v  c65 


**T  WfFN  Cp1"-  Celestial  ir.cense 
llUfillJfi     is  made  for  those 

who  want  the  genuine  Oriental  frag- 
rance. An  exclusive  product;  mild, 
soothing  and  absolutely  pure.  50  cts. 
postpaid.  De  Forest,  127  Second 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Kelsey  Printing  Press  with 
several  fonts  of  type,  complete,  for  post 
cards,  labels,  small  circulars.  4308  Survey 
or  phone  7490  Stuyvesant. 

INSTRUMENTS  for  sale:  Viola,  Clar- 
inet, Banjo.  4309  Survey  or  phone  7490 
Stuyvesant. 

PORTABLE  GARAGE  WANTED  by 
resident  of  Redbank,  N.  J.  Single  or  dou- 
ble; must  be  20  feet  deep.  4288  Survey. 

RUG:  Wanted,  Oriental  or  other  good 
rug,  must  be  reasonable  in  price.  4287 
Survey. 


FOR  SALE:  Eliot  Addressing  Machine 
in  good  condition.  Price  wanted.  4791 
Survey. 


(In  answering  these  adve 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 

rtisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identi 
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MSS.    WANTED 


Stories,   Poems,   Essays,  Plays  Wanted 

We  teach  you  how  to  write;  where  and  when  to 
sell.  Publication  of  your  work  guaranteed  by 
new  method.  Walhamore  Institute,  Dept.  J, 
Lafayette    Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  P  s  Syndicate,  964,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  y 


STORIES, 
wanted    for 
write   Literar 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


JOSEPH  K.  HART 
ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT 
NORMAN  THOMAS 
HENRY  R.  LINVILLE 

and  others 


Opens  Sept.  23 


RAND  SCHOOL 

7  East  15th  St. 

Write  for  bulletin 


"The  Reality  of  God's  Presence" 
"A  Religion  of  Power" 
"Enthusiasm  for  Jesus" 

Typical  titles  of  Pennsbury  Leaflet  series.     Convenient  size, 
4  to  12  pages;  Reasonable  quantities  free.     Send  for  samples. 

Pennsbury  Leaflet  Committee 
Room  25,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 

formerly  THE  CHARITIES  DIRECTORY 

For     forty     years     the     symbol     of 

New    York's    benevolent     impulses. 

500  pp. — cloth — $2.00 

CHARITY      ORGANIZATION      SOCIETY 

105   East  22nd  Street 


THE   NEGRO    YEAR   BOOK 

MONROE  N.  WORK,  Editor 
The  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro 
and  the  most  extensively  used  compendium  of  information  on  this 
subject,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
sixth  annual  edition,  1921-22,  is  now  on  sale;  paper  cover  50c; 
board  cover  $1.00   postpaid.      Address 

THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  CO.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


SPEAP 


-ssist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches. 
Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EPARED    SPEECHES 

nrepared     speeches,     orations,     essays,     debate*, 

re*  on   the  following  subject*:   Finance,   Kdu- 

oliticaJ     and     Sooial     Occasions,     speeches     for 

ocioties.     Club     Talks.     Reunions     and     Anni- 

m-    Talks.     Noon-day     Lunch     Talks.     Debate* 

werace    cost    5    to    15c    each     in    group    lots 

by    college    or    university    graduates       Write 

stories    for    only    $2  00. 

S  SOCIETY,  Box  304.  HarrUbura.  Pa. 


THE   RED   ATLANTIS 

{Continued  from  page  63) 
effect  of  the  United  States  government's  autocratic  and  law- 
less policies)  for  the  paradox  stated  here.  We  occidental 
moderns  forget  how  new  to  the  world  is  the  conception  of 
change — change  as  a  good  to  be  pursued  through  empirical 
striving  or  an  evil  to  be  averted  through  empirical  striving. 
Controlled  social  change  is  a  very  modern  hope,  or  at  least 
has  been  confined  to  brief  times  and  limited  areas  of  history. 
As  a  social  group,  the  Pueblos  dwell  in  what  Auguste  Comte 
would  have  called  the  theological  stage  of  thought  about 
events  and  causes.  We  moderns  are  ourselves  in  that  stage, 
with  regard  to  most  social  questions  of  obscure  or  vast 
character. 

Our  second  explanation  is  more  specific — more  interest- 
ing. The  pueblo  institutions  are  inward-looking  rather 
than  outward-looking.  They  look  toward  hygienic  results, 
states  of  consciousness,  moral  and  material  equations  within 
the  group,  and  communal  work  of  traditional  character;  out- 
ward they  look  only,  or  mainly,  to  the  supernal  magical 
powers  and  to  war.  The  thought  that  these  institutions 
might  concern  themselves  in  definite  ways  with  the  outside 
political,  cultural  or  economic  world  penetrates  with  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  inward-looking  character  of  the  institu- 
tional values. 

Our  third  explanation  is  a  pathetic  one  and  contains  the 
tragedy  of  the  pueblo.  Save  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(which  now  is  a  passive  quantity  in  pueblo  problems),  every 
factor  of  outside  life,  every  gesture  toward  change,  in  the 
centuries  past,  has  moved  hand  in  hand  with  force,  with 
subjugation,  with  the  bodily  slaughter  and  communal  rape 
of  the  Indians.  Pueblo  after  pueblo  has  gone  down  to  cor- 
ruption or  extinction  through  changes  induced  or  coerced  by 
the  white  man's  society  encountered  in  its  most  rapacious, 
dogmatic  and  unintelligent  aspects.  Inevitably,  the  racial 
institutions,  and  the  old  men  whose  leadership  still  holds 
good,  have  been  swung  toward  a  more  passionate  because 
despairing  inwardness  of  application,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
against  initiative  and  change  as  such. 

The  efficiency  of  any  socially  efficient  community  needs 
from  time  to  time  to  be  re-applied  in  altered  directions. 
Usually  (as  Gumplowitz,  among  other  sociologists,  has  made 
plain),  the  adapting  group  acts  under  a  necessity  imposed 
from  without,  and  often  under  a  suggestion  or  leadership 
applied  from  outside  the  group  by  that  which  has  prestige  or 
resistless  power.  The  general  social  law  holds  good  of  the 
pueblo.  Social  change  or  social  invention  could  be  promoted 
only  with  considerable  difficulty  by  a  pueblo  dweller,  himself 
a  pueblo  creation,  addressing  himself  unaided  to  the  tribal 
functionaries. 

The  needed  developments  could  assuredly  be  promoted  by, 
or  with  the  express  endorsement  of,  just  one  agency — the 
United  States  government.  Humiliating  to  its  own  citizens 
as  the  government  may  appear  in  its  Indian  methods,  and 
perverse,  inscrutable  as  it  may  appear  to  the  Indians,  yet  to 
the  Indians  the  government  is  supreme — supreme  by  con- 
quest, by  enveloping,  arbitrary  power.  With  government 
indorsement,  cooperative  modern  enterprise  could  be  set  in 
motion  within  the  pueblos,  and  a  wealth  of  loyalty  and  of 
effort  and  passion  could  be  swung  behind  it  which  would 
cause  a  great  excitement  among  the  well-wishers  of  the 
American  cooperative  movement.  This  cooperative  enter- 
prise would  be  economic  primarily  but  esthetic  likewise ;  and 
not  swiftly,  but  through  the  years,  as  the  liaison  with  the 
tribal  institutions  became  more  complete,  it  would  become 
educational  in  directions  not  only  important  to  the  Pueblo 
but  to  mankind.  Nothing  but  the  white  man's  skepticism, 
nothing  but  departmental  routines,  archaic  official  ideals 
and  jealous  vested  interests  of  white  men,  stand  in  the  way. 
But  thev  are  a  "whole  lot." 
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aintaining  a  Field  Staff  of  over  15,000  men 
scattered  through  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  sends  repre- 
sentatives almost  weekly  into  the  5,000,000  homes  of 
a  large  proportion  of  its  19,000,000  policyholders. 


ikewise,  the  Company  has  established  Nursing 
Centres  throughout  the  country;  employing 
its  own  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient 
nurses,  or  contracting  with  Nursing  Associations.  These 
nurses  make  annually  over  2,000,000  visits  to  patients 
in   ^500  towns. 


f  you  believe  that  our  Staff  can  be  of  help  to 
|  you,  call  upon  the  Metropolitan  Manager  and 
consult  with  him.    He  will  be  glad  to  advise 
with  you  and  if  possible  to  help  you. 


WELFARE  DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


publicity 


that  people  can  see 


R  F  A  "D     a  drama  to  tne  average  man,  and  he  will  not  take  as  much 
interest  in  it— not  he  so  deeply  moved  hy  it-as  when  he 
actually  SEES  the  same  play  produced  with  all   the  finished  art  of 
stagecraft. 


Publicity  is  like  that—  it  is  the  art  of  making 
people  SEE  a  great  idea  by  reaching  their 
minds  [  and  often  their  hearts  |  through 
the  different  senses.  Pictorial  and  graphic 
effects  catch  their  interest,  convey  the  message, 
and  so  seize  upon  the  imagination  as  to  make 
them  remember. 


Graphic  and  pictorial  "Visualization"  must 
enter  into  the  innumerable  means  of  attaining 
that  end.  There  may  be  novelty  displays  for 
interior  or  exterior  use.  There  may  be  charts 
that  demonstrate  in  pictures,  diagrams,  or 
maps,  tor  use  in  literature,  committee  reports 
or  exhibits,  the  arguments  behind  the  cam- 
paign. There  may  be  press  releases,  posters, 
banners  bearing  slogans,  and  many  Other 
media  available  to  designers  of  good  publicity. 


The  OBJECTIVEof  a  publicity  campaign  may 
be  the  raising  of  funds,  a  soliciting  of  support 
for  a  cause,  an  appeal  to  serve,  the  promotion 
ot  society  or  association  membership,  the 
popularizing  of  a  convention,  a  special 
"drive"  and  so  on.  It's  fundamental  pur- 
pose must  be  epitomised  and  cleverly  ex- 
pressed through  those  media  that  are  most 
appropriate.  Not  only  the  press,  but  the 
whole  public  must  be  interested  in  and  set 
talking  about   it. 

But  this  work  calls  for  trained  men  of 
imagination.  Skilled  organization  is  necessary 
to  plana  publicity  campaign,  visualize,  create 
and  distribute  literature,  win  co  operation 
everywhere,  and  so  launch  the  venture 
from    beginning    to    a   successful   end. 


Ours  is  the  type  of  publicity  organization  that  can  plan  and 
VISUALIZE  and  carry  to  a  successful  end  your  particular 
campaign,  and  yet  remainuithin  thebounds  of the  appropriations 
set  aside  for  the  purpose.  We  shall  he  very  glad  to  discuss  your 
particular  problem  with  you  and  render  either  service  or  counsel 


< 


^ 


A 


THE    O.   AUSTIN   COMPANY 

—       ADVERTISING    ECONOMISTS        _ 
II6WEST  Xfith  STREET       NEW  YORK. 


w> 


OKOW 


MIDMONTHLY 

OCTOBER    15,   1922 


Contributors 

JOHN  CALDER  J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON  W.  J.  NORTON 

RAYMOND  UNWIN  ERNST  FREUND 

DR.  BERNARD  GLUECK  "DADDY"  GEORGE 

H.  B.  ENGLISH  ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN 

Departments 

COMMUNITIES  EDUCATION 

INDUSTRY  HEALTH 

SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


25  Cents  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY 


October    15,    1922 


To  All  Readers  of  the  Survey 


E  are  eager  to  have  the  help  of  every 
reader  of  the  Survey  in  the  interesting 
process  of  molding  our  new  Mid- 
monthlies. 

This  is  the  first  of  them,  and  the  job 
is  an  alluring  one. 

The  issues  this  fall  will  be  frankly  experimental. 
Our  anticipation  is  that  by  January  we  may  reach  a 
standard  in  format  and  contents  which  will  fit  deftly 
the  common  service  we  have  in  view.  They  are 
meant  for  all  those  who  are  up  to  their  elbows  in 
social  work  and  for  that  growing  body  of  Americans 
who  are  consecutively  interested  in  the  range  of  sub- 
jects we  have  made  our  own.  Just  so  for  a  year  past 
we  have  been  experimenting  with  our  Graphics  to 
fit  them  to  their  educational  purpose:  that  of  inter- 
preting the  same  subject  matter  in  its  larger  phases, 
and  to  win  a  hearing  for  it  from  wider  groups  of 
people. 

THIS  October  Midmonthly  reveals  at  least  the 
broad  lines  of  the  working  scheme  with  which  we 
start.  We  are  salvaging  the  news  element  of  our 
weeklies  in  our  leading  articles.  Our  reportorial  de- 
partment, "  The  Common  Welfare,"  continues,  with 
the  emphasis  thrown  a  bit  from  chronicle  to  interpre- 
tation. We  shall  review  the  major  books  in  our 
field  in  a  way  which  should  at  once  give  the  gist  of 
the  new  publications  and  prove  a  force  for  constructive 
criticism. 

The  circulation  of  the  Survey  in  schools  and 
colleges  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have 
written  5,000  short-term  student  subscriptions  in  the 
last  twelve  months. 

The  backbone  of  our  Midmonthlies  will  consist  at 
the  start  of  five  vertebrae — five  major  departments, 
each  in  charge  of  a  responsible  editor,  which  will 
appear  under  the  headings: 

Communities  Education 

Industry  Health 

Social  Practice 

Of  possible  division  and  subdivision  of  social  prob- 
lems and  activities  there  is  no  end.  In  the  cities  espe- 
cially the  division  of  labor  has  been  carried  to  the  nth 
power.  New  organizations,  new  types  of  craft  and 
work  develop  with  each  season. 

Obviously  the  Survey  cannot  serve  any  of  these 
specialized  groups  as  a  trade  journal.  Those  who  are 
not  only  up  to  their  elbows  in  such  activities,  but  up 
to  their  necks  or  even  over  their  heads,  must  look  to 
the  fifty  or  more  specialized  periodicals  for  this  pro- 
fessional service.  Nor  can  the  Survey  serve  any  one 
city  or  region.  Its  scope  is  national,  its  function  syn- 
thetic ;  and  the  very  spread  and  variety  of  social  move- 
ments calls  for  such  a  scope  and  such  a  function  in 
the  interest  of  comparative  experience  and  the  inter- 
play of  activities. 

The  purpose  of  our  departments  is  to  bring  out  con- 
structive developments  in  each  great  sphere  of  social 
concern,  to  bring  them  out  with  the  authenticity  of 
those  who  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge,  but  to  bring 
them  out  for  the  benefit  of  our  full  body  of  readers, 
not  for  the  few ;  to  bring  out,  for  example,  inventions, 


experiments,  and  crystallizations  of  experience  in  the 
dynamic  field  of  health  and  preventive  medicine  so  that 
the  executive,  the  social  case  worker,  the  neighborhood 
worker,  the  school  man,  the  minister,  the  editor,  the 
labor  manager,  the  public  official,  the  active  socially 
minded  citizen  generally  may  know  and  assimilate  the 
major  contributions  which  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
sanitarians,  laboratory  investigators  and  lay  health 
workers  have  to  make  to  the  common  pot  of  progress. 

ACTIVE  socially  minded  men  and  women  of  no 
special  tag  or  designation  are  included  very  de- 
liberately in  this  roster  of  readers.  For  it  is  their 
understanding,  their  backing  and  their  participation 
which  make  possible  the  steady  spread  of  undertakings 
for  the  common  welfare.  Take  the  case  of  such  a 
citizen  in  a  town  such  as  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  What 
do  these  dim  gray  things  which  we  ca1!  social  problems 
come  down  to  with  him  ?  They  are  mosaics  in  human 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  group  themselves  naturally 
about  certain  relationships  in  his  life  and  work.  He 
is  an  employer  or  employe  and  he  comes  up  short 
against  the  labor  problem  in  one  form  or  another  in 
his  business  of  getting  a  livelihood.  He  is  a  father — 
and  there  are  the  schools.  A  citizen — and  does  he 
want  his  town  a  living  community  or — just  bigger? 
A  householder — with  a  stake  in  the  public  health.  A 
human  being — with  a  lively  concern  that  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shall  have  meaning  in 
reconstructing  the  lives  of  the  hardest  placed  of  his 
fellows. 

We  shall  have  something  to  offer  him  more  prac- 
tical and  dynamic  than  the  dim  gray  abstractions  of 
social  problems.  This  October  Midmonthly  affords 
examples.  When  a  score  of  cities  have  demonstrated 
a  scheme  for  federating  social  agencies  that  eliminates 
waste  and  fills  in  gaps  of  neglect  and  indifference; 
when  a  great  employing  cooperative  cuts  down  broken 
time  by  a  simple  wage  device,  or  employers  and  em- 
ployes unite  to  remove  casual  employment  in  one  of 
its  strongholds;  when  the  physicians,  the  surgeons  and 
specialists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  join  hands  with 
the  educators  in  a  new  flank  attack  on  the  preventable 
diseases;  when  in  an  Atlantic  seaboard  city  a  leader 
in  work  for  children  shows  where  the  gap  must  be 
bridged  if  our  advances  in  medical  science  are  to  mean 
anything  to  the  half  million  boys  and  girls  in  the 
hands  of  philanthropic  bodies;  when  an  expert  from 
overseas  crystallizes  the  experience  of  his  countrymen 
in  laying  out  the  bony  frame-work  of  a  town  or  a 
genius  in  dealing  with  adolescents  blows  up  our  old 
notions  of  punishment — when  anywhere,  any  individual 
or  group  or  agency  has  some  real  pith  of  experience 
of  imagination  or  proposal  to  offer  that  will  be  of  use 
to  socially-minded  citizens  generally  in  their  own 
walks  in  life — we  are  after  it — for  them. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  headquarters  staff 
with  which  the  Survey  will  address  itself  to  its 
tasks  of  investigating,  editing,  interpreting,  will  be 
made  in  a  later  issue.  Here  we  come  back  to  the  invi- 
tation with  which  we  started.  An  indispensable  mem- 
ber of  that  staff  is  the  reader  who  reads  this  page. 
We  shall  welcome  his  help. 
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TT  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
■*•  every  other  one  of  us  is  not 
feeble-minded  (p.  79).  H.  B.  Eng- 
lish is  a  professor  in  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

In  more  than  one  hundred  cities 
social  agencies  are  pooling  their 
current  expense  campaigns  in  some 
form  of  federation  or  community 
chest.  W.  J.  Norton's  article  on  the 
plan  in  this  number  is  the  first  of 
five  (p.  89).  Mr.  Norton,  as  execu- 
tive of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund 
and  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Community  Organiza- 
tion, speaks  with  authority. 

"Nothing  in  human  behavior  hap- 
pens quite  fortuitously."  It  is  the 
psychiatrists  who  seem  now  closest 
on  the  trail  of  the  reasons  why 
things  do  happen.  Dr.  Glueck,  who 
describes  the  psychiatric  attitude 
(p.  105)  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  American 
psychiatrists,  but  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  this 
new  technique  to  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  He  directs 
the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance, 
conducted  by  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  one  of  the  three  re- 
lated demonstrations  in  this  field 
now  being  financed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  The  article  is 
part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  New 
York  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 
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TF  there  must  be  a  jail  in  the  city, 
*■  why  not  one  that  provides  light 
and  air?  Hastings  H.  Hart  points 
the  way  (p.  100). 

Family  Welfare  and  Child  Wel- 
fare, as  the  old  Survey  had  it,  harve 
been  merged  into  the  department  of 
Social  Practice  (p.  102).  How  do 
you  like  the  title? 

The  George  Junior  Republic  is 
an  old  story  and  a  new  one,  too. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  it 
has  carried  a  step  further  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  which  it 
was  formed  to  demonstrate  (p.  82). 

"Child  care"  is  a  travesty  when 
health  is  left  out.  J.  Prentice  Mur- 
phy (need  we  say  that  he  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  Philadelphia?)  makes  a 
startling  indictment  of  such  work 
(p.  102). 

Abraham  Epstein,  former  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Commission,  and  author  of  an 
excellent  recent  book  on  old  age 
pensions  entitled  "Facing  Old  Age," 
spent  several  months  in  Russia  early 
this  year  and  studied  there  inti- 
mately the  organization  of  the 
courts,  of  local  government,  and  of 
the  public  welfare  agencies  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Soviet 
constitution   (p.  86). 
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The  Common  Welfare 


UNEMPLOYMENT?     "That's    over,"    you    say. 
"  Who's  being  laid  off  now?  "     But  unemployment 
comes  back.     The  measure  of  civilization  is  not  its 
capacity  to  shake  itself  and  face  a  crisis:  it  is  the 
ability  to  foresee  the  crisis,  and  prevent  or  mitigate  it.     It 
is   now — this    winter — that    unemployment    must    be    dealt 
with.     There  are  signs  that  it  is  being  dealt  with.     Some 
of  them  are  reported  in  these  pages.     The  President's  Con- 
ference on   Unemployment   has   been   continuing   its   study 
of  the  underlying  causes:  its  secretary,  Edward  Eyre  Hunt, 
will  discuss  its  findings  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Survey. 
In  this  number  John   Calder,  who  has  wrestled  with  the 
labor  relations  of  a  great  packing  house,  suggests  what  em- 
ployers can  do  now.     The  need  for  experiment,  which  he 
stresses,  will  not  be  met  by  plans  on  paper.    There  is  much 
to  be  learned  by  tests  which  are  impossible  under  the  stress 
of  a  winter  like  those  we  have  just  passed  through.     The 
waterfront  employers  and  workers  of    Seattle    have    been 
making  such  a  test  [see  page  96.]     They  are  adjusting  those 
demoralizing  fluctuations  in  employment  which  characterize 
longshoring.     Philadelphia's  Building  Congress  has  a  com- 
mittee whose  effort,  reported  on  page  94,  is  to  smooth  out 
'  employment  curve  in  construction  and   building  main- 
ince.     These  are  fragmentary  evidences  of  progress.     It 
lore  difficult,  perhaps,  to  overcome  Our  common  reluct- 
to  look  ahead  than  to  devise  plans  by  which,  looking 
d,  we  can  safeguard  a  million  jobs.     The  twin  tasks 
for  all  the  resourcefulness  of  American  industry,   and 
clamor  for  immediate  effort. 
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LL  persons  who  were  living  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  great  war  (others  may  consult  the  papers 
lose  years)  will  recall  that  numbers  of  "  Constitutional 
les  "  and  "  Defense  Societies  "  were  organized  for  the 
tion  of  the  nation  against  insidious  foes.  After  a  brief 
ice,  most  of  these  organizations  became  quiescent.  But 
irit  that  prompted  them  is  still  to  be  counted  upon, 
cket,  Massachusetts,  has  demonstrated  this.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror  a  new  association, 
to  be  known  as  the  Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  was  organized 
;in  that  city  on  September  25. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  renewal  of  this  type  of 
organization  seems  to  have  been  the  sessions  of  the  Sconset 
School  of  Opinion  which  were  held  near  by.  (See  this  issue, 
the  Survey,  p.  113.) 

A  writer  in  the  Nantucket  paper  seems  to  identify 
"t  opinion  "  with  what  she  calls  "  socialism  "  and  to  interpret 
"School  of  Opinion"  to  mean  "School  of  Socialism." 
Deprecating  the  existence  of  those  "  unhealthy-minded  Amer- 
icans who,  under  the  guise  of  advanced  thought  and  freedom 
iof  discussion,  are  poisoning  the  sources  of  education  and  ' 
inspiration  for  our  youth,"  she  insists  that  "  It  is  not  enough 
\o    have   studied    these   conditions.     Having   informed    our 


minds,  the  time  is  ripe  for  rousing  the  American  people  to  a 
grave  and  imminent  danger." 

The  Sentinels  of  the  Republic  is  Nantucket's  answer  to 
this  grave  and  imminent  danger.  Those  who  in  any  com- 
munity find  "  advanced  thought  and  freedom  of  discussion  " 
making  headway  will  doubtless  want  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  this  Nantucket  movement. 


PROFESSOR  ENGLISH,  in  the  article  on  page  79, 
warns  against  using  intelligence  tests  carelessly.  There 
are  some  quarters  where  the  warning  is  hardly  needed. 
There  is  the  probation  officer,  for  instance,  who  was  show- 
ing a  visitor  around  a  juvenile  court.  He  displayed  with 
pride  the  court  room,  the  private  hearing  room,  the  inter- 
viewers' booths,  the  nursery,  the  first-aid  room,  the  deten- 
tion house.  But  when  he  reached  the  psychological  labora- 
tory his  interest  flagged.  The  visitor's  eager  questions  were 
answered  rather  dubiously,  and  then  the  officer  closed  the 
discussion  with  a  suppressed  yawn.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  some 
people  think  this  psychological  business  is  real  important, 
but  you  know  I  can  just  look  at  a  boy  and  tell  whether 
or  not  he  is  onery."     He  was  a  political  appointee. 


WITH  the  immense  annual  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  on  practical  education  to 
make  farming  in  America  more  productive,  the  leaders  in 
our  rural  life  realize  more  and  more  that  large  output  and 
prosperity  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  Although  there 
has  been  notable  advance  in  the  economic  schooling  of  the 
farmer  and  in  efforts  to  help  him  make  his  success  less  de- 
pendent on  chance  and  on  outside  factors  over  which  he 
has  little  or  no  control,  the  exodus  of  the  young  folks  from 
the  countryside  to  the  cities  continues  because  even  a  con- 
dition of  relative  prosperity,  in  comparison  with  the  harder 
life  of  earlier  generations,  fails  in  itself  to  make  country 
life  attractive  enough  when  it  comes  into  competition  with 
the  lure  of  urban  life.  Hence  an  entirely  new  emphasis  in 
much  of  the  educational  endeavor  on  the  non-occupational 
and  non-economic  interests  of  the  country  dweller.  Educa- 
tional topics  predominate  on  the  program  of  the  fifth  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  to  be 
held  at  Teachers  College,  New  York,  November  9  to  II. 
President  Butterfield,  president  of  the  conference,  will,  it 
is  expected,  show  why  the  farmers  of  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  countries  which  he  has  recently  visited  seem  to 
have  such  a  good  time  and  seem  to  be  wedded  so  much  more 
closely  to  the  soil  in  consequence.  The  educational  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  farm  woman,  likewise,  will  have  to  be 
somewhat  recast  in  the  coming  years.  Too  often  she  has 
to  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  drudge,  and  the  effort  has  been 
to  make  her  work  easier  and  more  systematic  in  garden, 
dairy  and  kitchen.     But  with  the  larger  aim  in  view  of 
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making  country  life  more  attractive,  it  is  important  that 
more  emphasis  be  laid  on  the  cultural  side  of  country  life 
su  that  the  young  people,  in  their  own  homes  and  in  the 
community  at  large,  may  have  all  the  opportunities  of  a 
full  life  which  now,  too  often  erroneously,  they  expect  to 
find  in  the  great  cities. 

Armament,  Debts,  and  Our  Duty 

WITH  the  danger  of  another  European  conflagration  as 
a  result  of  the  deplorable  events  in  the  Near  East, 
insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  the  discussion  of  international  reduction  of  armaments 
at  the  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Armaments,  presented 
on  September  26  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  is  a  note- 
worthy document.  It  recommends  that  the  European  powers 
which  compose  the  membership  of  the  league,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  newly  formed  states,  and  of  Spain  and  Bel- 
gium, reduce  their  respective  total  expenditures  for  military, 
naval  and  air  forces  to  the  amounts  spent  in  191 3.  It  also 
includes  recommendations  for  an  extension  of  naval  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  Washington  Conference  and  for  inter- 
national conferences  to  consider  steps  by  which  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  arms  and  munitions  might?  be  stopped. 

The  discussion  of  these  and  other  proposals  was  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Perhaps  most  promising  was  the  readiness 
of  some  of  the  nations  represented  to  enter  into  regional 
agreements  with  their  neighbors  concerning  reduction  of 
arms  while  decisions  as  to  all-inclusive  agreements  between 
all  the  members  of  the  league  are  pending.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  maintained  his  reputation  as  a  fearless  advocate  of  pro- 
gressive disarmament.     In  opening  the  debate,  he  said : 

The  enormous  sums  and  the  stupendous  efforts  spent  by  the 
world  on  armaments  is  nothing  else  than  the  price  of  international 
suspicions.  We  had  enormous  help  from  the  results  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  These  would  have  been  far  greater  had  there 
been  set  up  a  permanent  organization  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
its  decisions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  last  few  weeks  have  seen  a  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country  in  favor  of  a  second  Wash- 
ington Conference,  to  be  called  by  our  own  government,  to 
lay  before  the  world  a  program  of  reduction  of  armament  by 
binding  agreement  in  which  the  financial  power  of  the 
United  States  as  the  largest  creditor  nation  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale.  In  Congress,  Mr.  Britten  on  September  16 
submitted  a  resolution  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  requesting  the  President  to  follow  up  in 
a  practical  way  a  promise  made  by  him  earlier  in  the  month 
to  offer  "at  the  proper  time"  a  plan  for  the  "adjustment 
of  the  vital  questions  affecting  world  peace  and  industrial 
tranquillity."  The  National  Council  for  Reduction  of  Arm- 
aments likewise  puts  economic  considerations  first  in  the 
topics  which  it  would  like  to  see  brought  up,  with  concrete 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  at  a 
second  Washington  conference  and  suggests  the  following 
six  points: 

Reduction  of  German  reparations  to  between  four  and  ten  billion; 

Adjustment  of  all  intergovernmental  debts  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts; 

Reduction  of  all  armaments; 

Balancing  of  budgets,  including  our  own; 

Establishment  of  a  gold  basis  for  European  currencies; 

Lowering  of  impassable  trade  barriers. 

This  looks  like  a  pretty  tall  order  for  Secretary  Hughes; 
but  the  deadlock  in  the  European  economic  negotiations,  so 
far  as  any  really  big  effect  on  international  commerce  and 
industrial  production  is  concerned,  is  such  that  American 
interests  are  vitally  concerned  and  a  long  continued  depres- 
sion is  inevitable  unless  America  intervenes  drastically.  This 
point  of  view  was  strongly  urged  at  the  hankers'  conference 
in  New  York  last  week.  That  conference  had  the  largest 
attendance    on    record — over    ten    thousand — because    the 


FOR  PEACE  AND  PLENTY 

Swiss  newspapers  hate  been  carrying  advertisements  like  this  and 
the  one  on  the  opposite  page.  The  chocolate  manufacturer  who  thus 
keeps  his  wares  and  his  ideals  simultaneously  before  the  public  may 
be  more  naive  than  those  who  work  elsewhere  for  disarmament 
but  he  speaks  for  millions  the  world  over 

guardians  of  American  capital  the  country  over  were  per 
plexed  about  the  present  situation  and  hoped  to  find  wisdon 
in  common  council.  "Governments  must  learn  to  live  with 
in  their  incomes,"  was  one  piece  of  advice  reiterated  b; 
many  financiers  who  had  studied  the  European  situation- 
and  our  own.  The  question  of  a  reduction  of  German  re 
parations,  Thomas  W.  Lamont  and  others  pointed  out,  ha 
become  secondary  in  immediate  importance  to  the  questio 
of  how  to  regulate  the  interallied  debts.  They  did  not  suf 
gest  that  the  United  States,  because  of  her  position  as  tr 
outstanding  creditor,  act  as  a  bully  in  an  effort  to  mal 
other  nations  conform  to  her  policy;  but,  as  Mr.  Lamot 
said: 

Europe's  greatest  loss  in  the  war  was  not  one  of  things  but  o 
of  men.  The  death  of  millions  of  young  men  of  genius  upon  whr 
the  world  depends  for  its  inspiration,  and  the  upset  of  the  soci 
structure,  are  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war  for  Europe.  It  is  t 
duty  of  America  to  contribute  in  material  ways  to  such  spiritu 
repair. 

Reginald  McKenna,  former  chancellor  of  the  British 
chequer  and  now  chairman  of  one  of  England's  most  impo 
ant  banks,  was  equally  emphatic.  While  his  speech,  whi 
has  been  quoted  the  world  over,  did  not  directly  touch  up 
the  question  of  reduction  of  armaments,  it  was  a  plea 
international  cooperation  in  place  of  threats  that  merely  te 
to  delay  the  economic  stabilization  of  Europe.  He  show 
that  of  all  the  debtor  nations  only  England  was  in  a  positi 
to  pay  the  United  States  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  1 
debt,  and  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  payment  from  Germ; 
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or  any  other  debtor  country  "  would  be  injurious  to  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  whole  world,  lower  wages,  reduce 
profits,  and  be  a  direct  cause  of  unemployment."  He  specifi- 
cally denied  that  Germany  could,  by  higher  taxation,  increase 
its  exportable  surplus  and  thus  hasten  the  discharge  of  her 
obligations.  In  a  later  speech  he  added  that  America  was 
bound  to  discover  soon,  as  England  had  in  the  past,  that  a 
policy  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  did  not  pay.    He  said,  in  part: 

In  England  it  was  a  popular  policy,  but  it  was  only  a  dream,  a 
fallacy.  A  country  which  adopts  that  policy  begins  to  find  that  it  is 
being  ignored,  and  it  is  unwilling  to  be  ignored.  You  will  find  it 
so  here.  America  has  interests  all  over  the  world.  Her  citizens 
are  everywhere.  She  has  a  big  shipping  industry.  She  has  a  tre- 
mendous foreign  trade.  All  of  this  gives  her  responsibilities  abroad, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  government,  refusing  to  be 
ignored,  will  take  a  hand  in  foreign  affairs  for  her  own  interest 
and  protection.  You  will  find  that  America  should  participate  in 
Europe  for  the  good  of  all. 

On  Their  Way  to  Jail 

IN  the  general  agitation  of  the  question  of  amnesty  for 
political  offenders  little  has  been  said  about  the  cases  of 
those  who  are  not  yet  in  prison  but  who  are  on  the  way. 
Yet,  according  to  the  information  ft  rnished  to  the  senate  by 
the  attorney-general  on  March  9,  1922,  there  were  then 
undisposed  of,  the  cases  of  thirty-four  persons  indicted  under 
the  free-speech  sections  of  the  Espionage  Act — cases  which 
either  had  not  yet  been  tried  or  which  were  pending  upon 
appeal. 

The  cases  of  these  thirty-four  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  men  who  have  already  been  set  at  liberty  through 
executive  clemency.  E.  C.  Godfrey  and  W.  R.  Rice,  two 
cases  from  Georgia  for  example,  are  "  charged  with  making 
disloyal  remarks  about  the  Government."  E.  L.  Bennett 
was  indicted  in  Florida  upon  a  similar  charge.  In  Minne- 
sota, Jack  Carney,  a  labor  editor,  was  convicted  fer  articles 
printed  in  his  weekly  paper,  and  his  case  is  still  pending  on 
appeal  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  printing  the  record.  In  New  York  there  are  four 
Espionage  Act  cases  untried — two  up  state  and  two  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  One  had  to  do  with  articles  pub- 
lished in  a  monthly  paper  called  Freedom  and  another  arose 
because  an  up-state  United  States  attorney  thought  that 
posters  advertising  a  meeting  for  amnesty  violated  the 
Espionage  Act! 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  pending  cases  is 
that  of  Joseph  Baltrusaitis  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  indicted 
under  the  Espionage  Act  on  May  3,  1921,  for  handing  some 
communist  literature  to  a  detective  just  before  the  Espionage 
Act  was  suspended.  Baltrusaitis  is  a  Lithuanian  and  speaks 
no  English.  The  literature  was  in  English  and  he  claimed 
that  he  did  not  know  its  contents,  but  he  was  convicted, 
nevertheless,  and  his  case  is  pending  on  appeal.  This  situ- 
ation is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  operation  of 
the  Espionage  Act  had  been  suspended  by  congressional 
resolution  two  months  prior  to  the  indictment,  and  Baltru- 
saitis has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  been  indicted, 
tried  and  convicted  under  a  statute  which  had  ceased  to  be. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  the  pending  cases  of  the 
political  offenders  who  have  not  yet  got  to  jail.  They  differ 
in  no  essential  from  many  cases  which  have  already  received 
executive  clemency,  or  from  the  cases  of  the  political  pris- 
oners who  are  still  in  prison.  For  the  government  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  time  and  money  in  putting  these  men  in  jail 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  humor, 
however,  but  thinly  coats  a  situation  which  is  destructive  of 
any  faith  in  American  liberty  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
Americans  in  the  making.  Impatience  with  the  course  pur- 
sued is  spreading  to  more  conservative  circles  and  there 
is  increasing  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  delay  no  longer  in  meeting  the  issue  which  these 
political  cases — all  of  them— present.    On  the  19th  of  July, 


the  President  told  a  distinguished  delegation  that  all  the 
cases  would  be  reconsidered  with  care  within  sixty  days. 
Since  then  no  public  word  on  the  subject  has  come  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  indicate 
that  any  case  has  been  reconsidered — except  that  of  one  man 
who  was  released.  The  United  States  of  America  is  now 
two  years  behnd  the  slowest  of  the  European  nations  in 
releasing  prisoners  of  this  class. 

Ellis  Island  Stuck  Fast 

THERE  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  fact  that  Sun- 
day concerts  for  New  York  politicians,  sensational 
headlines  for  the  "A.  P."  and  Christian  Endeavor  speeches 
across  the  country  about  "  Lo,  the  Poor  Immigrant,"  have 
been  consigned  to  the  ancient  history  of  Ellis  Island.  Com- 
missioner Tod  is  an  able  administrator.  He  knows  the 
life  of  his  island  domain,  by  day  and  by  night.  His  orders 
are  issued  with  precision,  born  doubtless  of  his  naval  experi- 
ence, and  they  result  in  action. 

No  longer  do  bewildered  relatives  ask  in  vain  at  the  in- 
formation desk  for  immigrants  long  since  deported.  True, 
the  number  of  visitors  is  limited,  but  preference  is  given  to 
those  from  out  of  town,  and  the  witnesses  are  called  and 
checked  by  a  system  of  passes  which  has  punctured  many 
previous  opportunities  for  graft.  The  treasury  transmits 
money  promptly.  Records  begin  to  approach  up-to-dateness. 
The  possibility  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  "exclusion"  is 
regularly  explained  in  the  alien's  own  tongue  at  the  first 
hearing,  and  all  attorneys  in  such  cases  must  be  registered 
and  may  not  charge  more  than  $25. 

Ability  to  administer  is  unquestionably  the  first  requisite 
in  a  successful  immigration  commissioner  at  the  port  of  New 
York.     However,  there  is  needed  in  addition  a  keen  percep- 
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tion  of  the  social  and  individual  needs  of  human  beings,  and 
such  resourcefulness  and  persistence  as  will  evolve,  out  of  an 
antiquated  and  architecturally  unfit  building,  the  material 
surroundings  for  the  decent  daily  reception  of  a  thousand  or 
more  prospective  American  citizens. 

Appreciating  the  difficulty  that  any  commissioner  would 
have  in  initiating  a  new  order  of  procedure,  Commissioner 
General  Husband  last  year  appointed  a  federal  advisory 
commission,  of  which  Fred  C.  Croxton  is  chairman,  to  study 
the  situation  together  with  the  commissioners  of  the  various 
ports  and  to  recommend  a  plan  to  insure  the  welfare  of  im- 
migrants. The  recommendations  of  this  commission  for 
Ellis  Island  were  published  in  the  Survey  for  January  14. 
Many  of  them  involved  considerable  expenditure.  Social 
workers  interested  in  conditions  on  Ellis  Island  urged  the 
appropriation  committees  at  Washington  to  make  added  ap- 
propriations for  Ellis  Island  in  the  1922  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  was  the  graphic  presentation  of  the 
actual  conditions  by  Mr.  Husband  and  Mr.  Croxton,  how- 
ever, that  led  to  the  special  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  remodelling  and  renovating  of  the  island.  This  amount 
was  in  addition  to  $15,000  appropriated  for  the  installation 
of  a  heating  system  on  the  hospital  island  and  $23,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  plumbing. 

The  use  of  this  special  fund  was  planned  in  great  detail  by 
the  advisory  commission,  whose  members  had  spent  nights 
on  the  island  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  the  conditions 
were  at  all  hours.  Their  recommendations,  which  had  the 
approval  of  Commissioner  Tod,  were  presented  to  the  two 
hundred  social  workers  making  up  the  Division  on  the  Im- 
migrant at  the  June  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  Great  hope  was  pinned  to  these  plans  and 
their  immediate  initiation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
quota  began  on  July  1  and  there  was  desperate  need  for 
change. 

July  brought  25,822  immigrants,  August  24,469,  and  Sep- 
tember over  30,000 — but  the  situation  at  Ellis  Island  as 
regards  physical  conditions  is  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  solici- 
tude of  Congress. 

On  September  24,  the  number  of  detained  aliens  was  1800. 
Those  held  for  more  serious  charges  were  sitting  despondent- 
ly in  the  old  "S.  I."  room,  described  as  the  "black  hole  of 
Calcutta"  because  of  its  lack  of  ventilation  and  its  over- 
crowding. Those  immigrants  who  were  held  temporarily 
were  wandering  restlessly  up  and  down  the  old  "T.  D." 
room,  a  gloomy  shut-in  court,  as  their  only  opportunity  for 
an  airing  in  the  sultry  September  weather.  Meanwhile  the 
ticket  agents  of  the  railroad  companies  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  steamship  companies  continued  to  occupy  their 
spacious  quarters  which  boast  many  windows  and  access  to 
the  lawn.  The  plans  of  the  commission  for  shifts  in  deten- 
tion quarters  whereby  larger  and  more  airy  quarters  would 
be  available  for  the  detained  immigrants  are  still  ignored. 

All  radical  changes,  of  course,  take  time.  Doubtless  it  is 
more  difficult  to  negotiate  with  concessionaires  than  with 
bewildered  immigrants.  The  social  workers  interested  in 
the  progress  of  events  at  Ellis  Island  do  well  to  appreciate 
improvements  even  when  they  come  singly  and  slowly;  but 
the  thought  of  $100,000  apparently  lying  untouched  during 
the  months  when  the  tide  of  immigration  is  at  its  highest  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  desire  for  a  more  effective  and  in- 
telligent administration  of  our  largest  port  of  entry. 

Intolerance  in  Oregon 

OREGON  vies  with  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  the  state 
in  which  the  Ku  Klux  nuisance  comes  nearest  being 
an  actual  menace.  In  Oregon  as  in  other  states  there  is  a 
temptation  to  over-simplification  in  describing  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  It  is  not  merely  a  childish  outburst  of  anti-Jewish, 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign  bigotry.     If  it  were  nothing 


but  a  Freudian  escape  for  suppressed  hatreds  of  this  kind  it 
would  have  disappeared  like  a  bad  dream  in  the  sunshine^ 
and  invigorating  atmosphere  of  this  healthy  and  sane  com- 
monwealth. The  masks  and  gibberish,  the  appeals  to  in- 
stinctive hostility  to  the  unfamiliar,  the  play  on  stereotyped 
racial  and  religious  prejudices,  are  all  there  and  they  are 
disturbing  evidence  of  the  limits  to  what  education  can  do 
even  for  a  selected  and  naturally  intelligent  people. 

Oregon  is  predominantly  white,  native,  protestant  and 
typically  American.  Its  early  settlers  came  from  the  south 
as  well  as  from  the  north.  It  has  no  serious  race  problem 
and  no  reason  for  acute  industrial  conflict.  Its  people  are 
lumbermen,  farmers,  fruitgrowers,  and  business  men.  The 
workers  live  mainly  in  their  own  town  homes  or  on  their 
own  farms  and  ranches.  It  is  a  healthy,  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation, with  a  low  death  rate  and  little  illiteracy.  Portland 
is  a  more  representative  city  than  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
or  Seattle.  Her  roses,  her  rivers  and  her  heights  are  unique ; 
but  her  citizens  are  of  the  best  blood,  if  there  are  any  dif- 
ferences, and  her  political  and  social  institutions  are  as 
progressive  and  as  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best 
character  as  those  of  any  other  state. 

Why,  then,  should  a  Ku  Klux  candidate  for  Governor 
have  come  within  five  hundred  votes  of  carrying  the  Repub- 
lican primaries?  Why  are  there  likely  to  be  many  of  its 
candidates  in  the  legislature?  Above  all,  why  are  the  people 
required  to  vote  on  a  measure  which  will  at  one  stroke  abolish 
all  private  schools — whether  religious  or  secular — and  re- 
quire all  children  of  school  age  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
with  an  ambiguous  exception  which  is  supposed  to  permit 
private  individual  tutoring? 

The  essential  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  our  contemporaneous 
American  education — both  the  formal  education  of  the 
schools  and  the  more  pervasive  unconscious  education  of  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  social  life  as  a  whole — we  are 
cultivating  prejudice,  planting  seeds  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  We  are  not  really  encouraging  either  a  scientific 
or  a  tolerant  temper.  We  assume  that  children  are  to  be- 
come Methodists  or  Presbyterians,  Unitarians  or  Catholics, 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  Anti-radicals  or 
what  not,  and  we  do  not  really  teach  them  how  to  reason  or 
how  to  think  about  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social 
questions.  We  have  an  easy-going  faith  or  assumption  that 
if  children  learn  to  read  and  to  count;  if  they  learn  certain 
historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  facts,  they  will  some- 
how know  how  to  act.     It  is  a  stupendous  delusion. 

We  reap  the  consequences  in  the  phenomenon  of  a  Ku 
Klux  movement  sweeping  over  the  country  and  finding  even 
high  school  and  college  graduates  helpless  before  its  sophis- 
tries, its  lies,  its  appeals  to  our  worst  impulses.  If  those  lies 
and  base  appeals  stood  alone  they  would,  of  course,  get  little 
response.  Why  do  they  not  stand  alone?  They  arc  inter- 
woven with  quite  different  issues.  Our  courts  and  prosecut- 
ing officials  do  not  always  cope  successfully  with  crime,  even 
flagrant  and  notorious  law-breaking.  This  being  the  case, 
law  and  order  movements,  vigilance  committees,  societies  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  lynch  law,  are  no  novelties  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  war  increased  the  business  of  spying  and  in- 
forming beyond  any  previous  experience.  Now  comes  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  to  nationalize  this  tendency ;  to  make  it  rel- 
atively safe  by  mask  and  mass  action.  Everyone  who  know? 
of  an  immune  bootlegger,  a  home-breaker,  an  abortionist,  a 
radical  agitator ;  everyone  who  believes  that  there  are  such 
offenders  unwhipped  of  justice ;  and  every  neurotic  or  dis- 
appointed person  who  nurses  a  personal  grievance  against 
society,  becomes  a  ready  mark  for  the  Ku  Klux  salesman. 
What  is  more  plausible  than  the  program  of  cleaning  up  the 
town,  running  the  offenders  against  common  decency  out  of 
the  community  altogether,  not  merely  fining  them  after  an 
expensive  trial,  but  putting  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  theii 
practices,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  vent  to  a  little  pent-up 
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belligerency  and  unacknowledged  love  of  deviltry  in  the 
ones  who  are  thus  vindicating  law  and  order  ? 

In  Oregon  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  not  thus  taken  the  law 
into  its  own  hands  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  It  is 
less  masked,  more  open  in  its  methods,  than  in  some  other 
states.  It  is  a  direct  political  rather  than  an  underground 
guerilla  movement.  It  boldly  challenges  support.  It  has  its 
headquarters  and  avowed  candidates.  Its  goal  is  the  same 
as  in  other  states — nothing  less  than  complete  political  control 
of  legislature,  administration  and  courts;  and  it  sees  a  chance 
of  arriving  at  that  goal  without  the  preliminary  steps  nec- 
essary elsewhere.  The  struggle  is  on  in  the  local  elections, 
in  the  legislative  contests  and  in  the  initiated  amendment, 
misleadingly  called  compulsory  education. 

The  difficulty  is  in  seeing  through  the  complications.  The 
issue  is  primarily  one  of  tolerance,  of  freedom  for  education. 

The  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  supervise  private  and 
church  schools,  to  establish  standards  to  which  they  shall 
conform,  even  to  examine  teachers  and  see  whether  they  are 
qualified  to  give  the  instruction  which  the  state  deems  essen- 
tial. But  the  state  should  not  establish  a  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion. To  set  up  one  type  of  school  and  to  say  that  there  shall 
be  no  other  even  at  private  expense  would  be  to  put  education 
in  a  strait-jacket.  The  state  has  an  indisputable  right  to  tax 
all  wealth  and  all  incomes  for  the  support  of  its  free  public 
schools;  but  it  is  not  sound  policy  to  say  that  all  children 
must  attend  these  schools  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  parents. 
The  public  schools  do  not  need  such  coercion  and  would 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  the  stimulation  of  free  competition. 
Variation  is,  of  course,  possible  within  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, but  what  is  needed  is  the  utmost  possible  freedom  of 
experiment  and  variation  and  this  a  monopolized,  closed 
public  school  system  would  not  secure. 

One  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Ku  Klux  spirit 
in  Oregon  is  the  sudden  fire  of  criticism  against  the  effort 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  its  own  students  at  the  state  university.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  few  years  ago  a  very  well  and  very  favorably 
known  priest,  Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  was  transferred  by 
his  own  desire  from  Portlnd  to  the  rural  county  in  which 
the  state  university  is  located.  The  rural  social  problem  is 
admittedly  pressing  and  serious  and  the  decision  of  a  com- 
petent and  successful  clergyman  to  move  from  what  may 
have  been  a  more  congenial  city  pastorate  to  an  experimental 
undertaking  of  this  kind  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  en- 
thusiastic interest. 

Incidentally  it  has  given  the  opportunity  also  to  establish 
in  Newman  Hall  a  religious  center  for  Catholic  students  in 
the  state  university.  This  institution  is  not  on  the  campus 
but  is  conveniently  near.  There  is  no  charge  that  there  has 
been  religious  propaganda  from  it,  or  any  attempt  at  inter- 
ference which  the  most  sensitive  critic  could  discover.  Father 
O'Hara  has  not  sought  such  privileges  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  long  enjoyed  without  objection.  The 
natural  and  logical  sentiment  of  those  who  believe  in  higher 
education  by  the  state  would  seem  to  be  one  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Catholics  have  accepted  the  policy ;  that  they  realize 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  university  by  creating  a 
local  college  or  university  of  their  own ;  that  they  will  there- 
fore cooperate  by  encouraging  their  young  men  and  women 
to  attend  the  state  institution  and  will  themselves  furnish  that 
counsel  and  religious  atmosphere  which  they  regard  as  es- 
sential, in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  academic 
activities  of  its  students.  Instead  of  this  we  hear  that  there 
must  be  some  sinister  motive,  some  desire  to  displace  prot- 
estant  regents  or  instructors  by  Catholics,  some  deep  con- 
spiracy reaching  back,  perhaps,  to  a  subtle  Italian  brain  or  a 
Sinn  Fein  firebrand. 

It  is  absurd,  of  course,  and  it  will  probably  be  short-lived. 
Whether  it  is  or  not  will  disclose  the  amount  of  fundamental 
common  sense,  sense  of  humor,  political  sense,  latent  in  the 
Imen  and  women  of  Oregon.     The  menace  lies  in  the  en- 


couragement of  hatreds  which  should  be  displaced  by  co- 
operation, bigotry  which  should  give  way  to  understanding, 
reasoning  by  shibboleths  which  should  give  way  to  discrim- 
inating analysis.  The  menace  does  not  lie  in  Rome  or  in 
Moscow  or  in  Tokio;  in  any  race,  or  color,  or  creed.  It 
lies  in  our  American  complexes,  our  stereotypes,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  reversions.  Oregon  is  passing  through  a  spasm, 
acutely  revealing  a  general  national  disease,  not  hopeless 
but  distressing. 


Smyrna 


WITH  its  roots  far  back  in  prehistoric  times,  the  city 
of  Thesus,  of  the  Amazons,  the  Phrygians,  Lydians 
and  Ionians,  rebuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  renowned  in 
Roman  times  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  cities  of  the 
universe  and,  since  the  middle  ages,  the  pawn  of  war  be- 
tween Islam  and  Christendom,  Smyrna  holds  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination  that  is  unsurpassed.  Yet  the  fate  of  that 
city  has  remained  until  our  days  of  secondary  political  im- 
portance for  the  western  world  to  the  changing  aims  of 
empires;  and  the  fire  that  consumed  a  large  section  of  it  a 
few  weeks  ago  came  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of 
political  and  commercial  neglect. 

As  it  happens,  we  are  in  possession  of  an  intimate  pic- 
ture of  Smyrna  as  it  existed  before  the  fire,  owing  to  the 
enterprise  of  American  educators  and  social  workers,  not- 
ably the  local  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  in 
spite — or  perhaps  because — of  the  most  difficult  imagi- 
nable tasks  of  social  engineering  applied  to  the  city  the  proved 
technique  of  an  American  social  survey.  The  results  of 
this  survey,  completed  only  a  year  ago,  give  us  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  what  conditions  were  in  a  city  slowly  recovering 
under  Greek  rule  from  centuries  of  neglect  under  Turkish 
sovereignty.  "This  survey,"  wrote  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  a 
professor  at  the  International  College  of  Smyrna  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  carrying  it  out,  "has  brought  home  to 
me  as  nothing  before  the  terrible  moral  and  spiritual  inertia 
of  the  life  in  Smyrna,  where  sin  in  its  most  subtle  form 
stalks  openly  abroad.  An  open  red-light  district,  hundreds 
of  drinking  places,  gambling  clubs  and  a  low  moral  stand- 
ard "entice  men  everywhere  to  lives  of  sin.  In  this  city  of 
over  four  hundred  thousand,  there  are  no  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  recreational  facilities.  Cheap  and  lurid 
cinemas  form  the  main  opportunity  for  amusement,  except, 
possibly,  the  public  dance  halls." 

As  in  Constantinople  [see  the  Survey  for  October  1], 
members  of  different  nationalities  lived  together  in  their  tens 
of  thousands — 165,000  Turks,  155,000  Greeks,  35,000  Jews, 
25,000  Armenians,  10,000  Italians  and  some  10,000  other 
foreigners — with  different  languages,  customs,  standards  of 
life:  a  conglomeration  rather  than  a  community.  The  world 
war,  and  the  "pacification"  that  followed  it,  had  increased 
the  mutual  hostility  of  the  different  nationalities;  and  when 
with  the  victory  of  the  Moslems  religious  fanaticism  and 
the  lowest  passions  of  a  militarized  eastern  race  broke  loose, 
the  thin  crust  of  westernized  culture  broke  down;  and 
Smyrna  once  more,  after  some  centuries  of  comparative  peace, 
became  the  scene  of  limitless  pillaging,  lust  and  slaughter. 

Such  documents  as  the  Smyrna  survey  report  enable  one 
to  understand  better  how  a  great  social  tragedy  arises,  though 
its  causes,  of  course,  lie  deepest  than  the  race  relations  and 
human  cross-currents  in  any  one  city.  Incidental  passages 
throw  light  on  the  feeling  that  existed  in  Smyrna  long  be- 
fore the  clash  came.  Here  are  a  few  quotations,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  different  sections  of  the  report : 

Due  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  Armenian  unions  have 
been  very  slow  in  recovering.  They  have  established  a  general 
union  of  the  Armenian  artisans  representing  27  trades.  .  .  .  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  organization  is  nationalistic.  The  purpose, 
according  to  their  constitution,  is  "  to  unite  to  rebuild  and  upbuild 
their  own  native  country  of  Armenia." 

The  Union  and  Progress  party,  even  before  the  war,  tried  to 
organize   the   Turkish    tradesmen    into    unions;    but    as    the   other 
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nationalities  were  too  strong  as  competitors,  it  was  not  found  advis- 
able to  continue  the  effort. 

The  menace  of  uneducated  men  and  women.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  central  organization  to  hold  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  different 
nationalities  together,  no  society  for  uniting  them  together  socially 
for  cooperation  such  as  would  create  a  real  "Better  Smyrna"  feeling. 

Two  chief  reasons  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  main  reasons  for  lack 
of  justice  in  the  Turkish  courts:  first,  the  low  and  insufficient  salaries 
paid  the  judges.  This  opened  up  a  world  of  abuse  of  law  and 
justice  and  encouraged  bribery  and  backsheesh.  In  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  contempt  of  the  Moslem  Turk  for  his  Christian 
subjects.  In  a  Moslem  court  the  word  of  one  Moslem  was  taken 
as  worth  the  evidence  given  by  three  Christians. 

Prison  life  (under  Turkish  rule)  was  such  a  life  as  to  increase 
criminal  tendencies  or  to  drive  one  insane. 

In  Smyrna,  because  of  its  division  into  various  nationalities,  often 
separated  by  antagonism,  there  is  no  community  recreation;  in  fact, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  civic  consciousness  or  enterprise.  Each 
nationality  has  its  own  holidays  and  festivals. 

Few,  even  of  the  educated  men  of  the  city,  had  any  ideas  at  all 
of  the  city  government.  No  record  could  be  found  of  any  election. 
.  .  .  Parish  elections,  so  far  as  was  found,  are  always  permitted 
to  lapse  for  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  probably  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  government  under  the  Ottomans  was  so  centralized 
that  even  if  the  public  did  share  in  the  elections  permitted,  the  power 
still   rested  with  officials  appointed  by  the  imperial  cabinet. 

Thus  the  disaster  at  Smyrna  differs  essentially  from 
other  great  civic  calamities,  by  fire,  flood  or  conquest,  to 
which  the  established  American  technique  of  disaster  re- 
lief becomes  applicable.  It  is  reported  that  after  the  fire 
whole  streets  and  sections  seemed  devoid  of  life  until  Amer- 
ican relief  ships  appeared  in  the  harbor,  when  suddenly  out 
of  apparently  deserted  houses  and  ruined  cellars  thousands 
of  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  had  hidden  there  in  fear  of 
deportation  into  the  interior  would  run  to  the  quay  and 
clamor  to  be  taken  off.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  Americans, 
powerless  because  of  their  small  number  and  lack  of  in- 
structions, Christian  girls  were  snatched  from  their  families 
by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  hordes  of  helpless  refugees  were 
driven  off  into  the  interior,  to  meet  death  on  the  roadside 
or  a  life  of  torture. 

Professor  Harlow,  who  happens  to  be  in  America  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  number  of  articles  and  in  a  speech  de- 
livered the  other  day  before  a  mass  meeting  in  Boston, 
squarely  held  before  his  fellow-citizens  their  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  these  events  and  for  the  cbnditions  that  led 
up  to  them.  He  said  that  raising  money  for  the  Christian 
victims  of  the  conflagration  and  the  ravage  by  their  Turk- 
ish oppressors  was  not  enough.  America  owed  a  debt  to  her 
Greek  and  Armenian  associates  in  the  late  war;  and  that 
debt  could  be  paid  only  by  political  cooperation  with  the 
Allies  in  a  settlement  with  the  Turks  that  would  free  the 
minority  races  under  their  rule  from  oppression  and  the 
constant  cloud  of  fear.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
Professor  Harlow,  James  L.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  and  others  who  have  recently  been  in  the  Near 
East  and  witnessed  some  of  the  scenes  of  misery  and  massacre 
of  which  we  read  with  amazement,  almost  with  unbelief, 
speak  with  a  natural  warmth  of  feeling,  and  that  it  be- 
hooves the  American  people  and  government  to  proceed 
cautiously  and  with  due  consideration  of  many  interests  in- 
volved. But  there  are  fields  of  activity  in  which  they  can 
move  rapidly  and  effectively  without  risk  of  being  embroiled 
in  political  feuds. 

To  begin  with,  the  task  of  relief,  though  difficult,  is  not 
an  impossible  one  and  requires  the  utmost  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government  and  people.  The  reserve 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Near  East  Relief  and  the  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  voted  by  Congress  before  its  adjourn- 
ment are  insufficient  even  for  the  work  of  first  aid  that  has 
been  so  energetically  taken  in  hand  by  H.  C.  Jaquith,  the 
Constantinople  director  for  the  Near  East  Relief,  and  his 
associates.  Effort  so  far  has  been  concentrated  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  refugees,  on  the  removal  of  boys  and  girls  from 


the  Smyrna  orphanages  to  Piraeus,  on  the  transportation  of 
food,  clothing  and  medical  supplies  where  they  were  mo.~t 
needed  and  replenishment  of  the  stocks  in  Constantinople. 
Some  fifty  thousand  remaining  refugees  in  Smyrna  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  American  aid.  At  the  same  time,  the 
feeling  still  runs  so  high  that  the  cooperation  given  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  and  military  officers  is  formal  rather 
than  actual;  and  even  refugees  with  money  or  marketable 
possessions  are  unable  to  purchase  food  from  their  Moslem 
neighbors. 

Smyrna  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  a  number  of  cities  that 
have  suffered  in  similar  ways.  Recent  cables  state  that  as 
soon  as  refugees  are  evacuated  from  the  port  towns  to  places 
of  safety,  others  arrive  in  their  thousands  from  the  interior 
and  have  to  be  cared  for  in  the  same  way.  The  relief  oper- 
ations, therefore,  are  not  as  yet  diminishing  but  will  for 
some  time-  to  come  tax  the  endurance  of  those  engaged  in 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  political  condition  in  Con- 
stantinople itself  is  so  unstable  that  the  sending  out  of  large 
contingents  of  American  relief  workers  is  for  the  moment 
considered  inadvisable. 


ALL  this  reinforces  the  demand,  made  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago  and  now  voiced  by  practically  all  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  relief  operations  in  the  Near  East, 
that  the  emergency  activities  under  way  be  seconded  by 
vigorous  political  action  and  followed  by  a  program  of  re- 
construction and  stabilization  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  It  seems  that  America  is  to  be  represented 
in  the  forthcoming  conference  on  Near  Eastern  affairs;  and 
although  Secretary  Hughes  expresses  himself  in  cautious 
terms,  it  seems  probable  that  our  government  will  take  a 
fuller  share  of  the  responsibilities  borne  by  the  Christian 
powers  for  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  No  one  will  want  this  country  to  enter 
blindly  the  plans  of  France  or  Great  Britain — we  do  not 
even  know  exactly  what  those  plans  are — but  America  is  in 
the  singular  position  of  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the 
nations  involved ;  it  has  material  resources,  a  proved  tech- 
nique of  organization,  ingenuity,  and  determination  in  execu- 
tion that  ought  to  become  vital  factors  in  the  social  and 
economic  upbuilding  of  the  Near  East  once  a  modus  vivendi 
has  been  established  between  the  contending  nations. 

When  Alexander  came  to  Smyrna  after  it  had  suffered  a 
century  or  more  of  pillage  and  fire,  he  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  new  city  that  outlasted  the  Roman  empire.  He  did 
this,  not  by  means  of  fortifications  or  a  strong  military  oc- 
cupation, but  by  improvements  intended  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  people.  The  task  today  is  not  so  much 
more  complicated  than  it  was  then.  To  the  often  selfish 
and  destructive  political  aims  of  antagonistic  nationalities 
and  their  backers,  we  can  help  to  oppose  the  constructive 
social  aims  of  a  democracy  that  has  learned,  to  some  degree, 
the  art  of  getting  large  populations  of  different  race  and 
color  to  live  together  peaceably  without  a  super-government 
to  hold  them  in  check.  We  can,  in  the  coming  negotiations, 
lay  the  emphasis  of  American  cooperation  on  the  upbuilding 
of  economic,  social  and  educational  opportunities  for  all 
the  races  that  have  their  home  in  the  Near  East;  and  while 
it  would  be  futile  to  hope  that  ancient  racial  feuds  can  easily 
be  overcome,  or  that  the  character  of  oriental  and  semi- 
oriental  peoples  can  rapidly  be  changed,  we  can  help  all  of 
them,  the  Turks  as  well  as  the  minority  races  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  to  find  themselves.  By  the  proper  stimuli  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  long  run  to  substitute  fellowship  for  rivalry 
and  reasoned   cooperation   for   hatred. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  we  can  set  ourselves  if  we  want  to 
accomplish  lasting  results,  and  it  will  necessarily  involve 
some  risk  of  "contamination"  with  European  politics — but 
it  is  the  only  task  which,  if  we  assume  any  moral  obligation 
at  all,  seems  worth  while. 
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/$•  America  Feeble-minded? 

Zfy  Horace  B.  English 


HERE  are  so  many  stupid  people!"  has  been 
the  burden  of  recent  comment  from  every  side 
since  the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  applied 
to  the  army  became  public  property.  Can 
democracy  survive,  let  alone  flourish,  asks  Cornelia  James 
Cannon  in  The  Atlantic,  with  twenty-two  per  cent  of  our 
citizens  of  "inferior  intelligence?"  H.  L.  Mencken  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  by  misquoting  this  writer,  gleefully  reaches 
the  astonishing  conclusion  that  all  his  previous  estimates  of 
American  stupidity  were  too  low,  since  official  figures  prove 
that  over  47  per  cent  of  the  white  draft,  and  an  even  larger 
per  cent  of  the  negroes,  are  feeble-minded.  The  New  York 
Times  editorially  quotes  a  state  commissioner  of  education  to 
the  same  effect,  while  Collier's  optimistically  points  to  the  53 
per  cent  who  are  not  mentally  deficient.  But  if  this  be  all, 
we  may  well  despair  of  democracy. 

A  veritable  swarm  of  mental  tests  has  followed  the 
successful  application  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  army. 
Psychologists  and  pseudo-psychologists  of  all  grades  of  ability 
and  of  none  contributed  to  this  swarm.  You  had  only  to 
I  open  your  Sunday  newspaper  to  find  a  new  test  to  try  out 
on  the  members  of  your  family,  or  an  account  of  the  newest 
prodigy  to  solve  all  the  problems.  The  technical  journals 
of  psychology  were  scarcely  less  forward.  In  school  and 
industry  there  was  a  positive  boom  in  intelligence  tests.  Of 
late  this  sort  of  thing  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  but  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  more  or  less  serious  efforts  to  interpret  the 
monumental  data  obtained  from  the  examination  of  one  and 
three-quarter  million  soldiers. 

I  After  all  this  storm  and  stress,  has  not  the  time  arrived 
for  the  still,  small  voice?  Tests  weathered  the  period  of 
irrational  criticism  and,  not  wholly  unscathed,  came  through 
the  period  of  hurried  application.  Yet  if  test  results  con- 
inue  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  their  proponents  may 
lave  to  cry  "save  us  from  our  friends."  The  critics  are  so 
appreciative  of  the  significance  of  the  army  tests  that  the 
luty  of  taking  them  to  task  for  misleading  deductions  is 
leculiarly  ungrateful.  But  neither  psychology  nor  the  social 
ciences  can  permanently  benefit  from  an  injudicious  use  of 
*he  data  yielded  by  this  epoch-making  experiment  in  human 
measurement  and  selection. 


What  "Inferiority"  Means 
The  apparently  large  per  cent  of  army  recruits  of 


in* 
erior  intelligence  "  is  simply  enough  explained.  The  aver- 
ge  person,  as  F.  P.  A.  points  out,  is  considerably  above  the 
verage.  Now  for  statisticians,  who  are  matter  of  fact  in- 
ividuals,  this  will  not  do;  "  average  "  means  the  attainment 
f  those  who  are  half  way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
imilarly  with  "  superior  "  and  "  inferior."  Without  the 
ightest  reference  to  absolute  standards  (which  in  the  mat- 
•r  of  intelligence  do  not  exist),  the  army  psychologists  sim- 
ly  dubbed  "inferior"  that  fifth  (roughly)  of  all  the 
:cruits  who  made  the  lowest  score,  "  superior  "  and  "  very 
iperior  "  the  uppermost  fifth,  and  "  average  "  the  three- 
ths  in  between. 

As  psychologists  they  should  have  known  that  "  inferior  " 
rould  carry  an  emotional  significance;  perhaps  for  army 
pposes  this  meaning  was  desirable.  At  any  rate,  by  the 
le  methods  a  fifth  of  the  Fellows  of  the  British  Association 
of  the  Immortals  of  the  French  Academy  could  be  classed 
"  inferior."  So  far  as  this  particular  result  is  concerned, 
jierefore,  the  army  results  tell  us  nothing  save  that  our 
tizenry  is  not  intellectually  homogeneous,  and  that  some 
\n    are  measurably   more  intelligent   than   others.     This 


surely  needs  no  demonstration  by  a  corps  of  psychological 
savants  nor  does  it  justify  doleful  misgivings  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  democracy. 

But  what  about  the  generalization  that  the  army  tests 
showed  half  of  the  population  to  be  less  than  thirteen  years 
in  mental  age  ?  What  may  we  expect  of  voters  so  infantile  ? 
The  expression  "  mental  age  "  is  seductively  simple;  it  seems 
so  unambiguous.  Mental  age  10  seems  to  imply  intellectual 
powers,  judgment,  and  behavior  like  a  ten-year-old.  Now 
this  is  not  what  the  tests  prove  and  not  what  any  competent 
psychologist  from  Binet  onward  has  meant  by  the  term. 
Mental  age  is  merely  a  conventional  expression  indicating  a 
certain  rather  arbitrary  attainment  in  the  tests.  Such  a 
rating  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  determining  the  level  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  person  examined,  but  general  intel- 
ligence is  not  the  same  thing  as  judgment  or  wisdom,  though 
these  interpenetrate;  nor  is  general  intelligence  the  sole 
factor  determining  behavior,  though  perhaps  the  chief. 

Let  the  adult  reader  reflect  that  he  himself  probably  ceased 
to  develop  in  that  somewhat  mysterious  group  of  functions 
lumped  together  under  the  caption  of  general  intelligence, 
when  somewhere  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Yet  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he  does  not  behave  like  his 
adolescent  self.  Psychologists  may  demonstrate  that  he  has 
not  developed  in  intelligence;  but  this  does  not  preclude 
development  in  judgment,  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical. 

"  Intelligence  "  and  Intellectual  Power 
We  must  sharply  distinguish  between  intelligence,  which 
refers  to  native  capacity,  and  intellectual  power  which  de- 
pends in  part  upon  experience. 

Behavior  is  always  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  experience 
upon  this  native  capacity  or  intelligence.  This  is  true  of 
the  idiot  as  of  the  genius.  Native  capacity  or  intelligence 
is  almost  entirely  latent  at  birth  and  develops  slowly  with 
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Intellectual    J^ou/er 

INTELLIGENCE    AND   INTELLECTUAL    POWER   COMPARED 

At  this  graph  suggests,  there  is  a  very  real  difference  between  mental 
age  and  intellectual  power,  although  ivithin  limits  one  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  other.  It  is  developed  from  a  suggestion  made  by  Bagley 
in  his  interesting  article  Educational  Determinism  and  the  I.  Q. 

years;  the  extent  of  its  development  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  particular  kinds  of  experience  with  which  it  interacts. 
Intellectual  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly  a  function 
of  two  variables :  the  native  intelligence  and  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  experiences  enjoyed. 

The  intelligence  of  the  idiot  ceases  to  develop  at  or  before 
the  level  reached  by  normal  children  of  three.  With  such 
an  equipment,  development  in  intellectual  power  is  painfully 
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slow  and  strictly  limited  in  extent.  The  intelligence  of  the 
moron  continues  to  develop  to  the  level  reached  by  normal 
children  of  seven  to  thirteen  years.  A  considerable  develop- 
ment in  intellectual  power  is  possible  after  the  maximum 
development  in  intelligence  has  been  attained  but  the  extent 
is  still  strictly  limited.  The  intelligence  of  the  average 
normal  person  does  not  develop  much  beyond  the  level  of 
the  higher  grade  morons,  but  present  evidence  sets  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  an  average  person  may  continue 
to  develop  in  intellectual  power.  William  James  thought 
that  few  such  persons  grew  much  after  their  twenty-fifth 
year  and  to  the  intuition  of  James  we  must  give  some  weight ; 
but  experimental  evidence  we  have  none.  The  superior 
person  and  the  genius  continue  to  develop  in  intelligence  for 
longer  periods  and  in  intellectual  power  indefinitely.  (James 
himself  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  evidence  that  not  all 
persons  cease  to  grow  at  twenty-five.)  The  accompanying 
graph  fails  to  show  the  relative  speed  with  which  the  de- 
velopments in  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions  take 
place;  in  general  the  speed  increases  as  we  pass  from  idiot 
through  moron  and  average  to  superior  and  genius. 

Once  the  distinction  between  intelligence  (which  is  meas- 
ured by  tests)  and  intellectual  power  is  grasped,  we  see  that 
Mencken's  statement  that  half  the  draft  were  not  the  in- 
tellectual equals  of  a  thirteen  year  school-girl  is  almost  a  self 
reducing  absurdity. 

It  is  as  inaccurate  to  say  that  fifty  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
can men  are  intellectually  thirteen  as  that  Mencken  himself, 
with  all  his  great  gifts,  is  intellectually  an  adolescent  eigh- 
teen ;  yet  it  is  at  this  point,  apparently,  that  the  superior  man 
who  falls  short  of  genius  ceases  to  gain  in  intelligence. 

But  the  contention  that  half  of  our  population  is  feeble- 
minded is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  official  report  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  army.  Let  us  see.  "  If  this  defini- 
tion," says  the  official  report,  referring  to  a  widely  current 
but  tentative  definition  of  feeble-mindedness,  "  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  any  adult  below  the  mental  age  of 
thirteen,  almost  half  the  white  draft,  47.3  per  cent,  would 
have  been  classed  as  morons."  (See  Memoirs  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv,  789.)  The  little  word 
"  if  "  has  been  pretty  consistently  overlooked.  Of  course 
such  a  result  as  this  merely  reduces  to  absurdity  the  proposed 
definition  of  feeble-mindedness  and  was  recognized  as  doing 
so  even  by  those  who  had  originally  proposed  it.  It  is  not 
for  mere  psychologists,  at  any  rate,  to  indict  half  a  nation. 

How  Many  Are  Feeble-minded? 

If  the  feeble-minded  do  not  number  47  per  cent,  how 
many  do  we  have?  The  answer  is  peculiarly  hard  to  give. 
The  whole  question  of  the  definition  of  feeble-mindedness  is 
in  the  melting  pot  as  never  before.  Hereditary  mental  de- 
ficiency is  universally  recognized  as  the  basic  fact,  but  the 
general  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  to  supplement  purely 
psychological  considerations  with  sociological,  to  revert  some- 
what to  the  familiar  definition  of  the  English  Royal  Com- 
mission which  stressed  the  "  inability  to  manage  one's  affairs 
with  ordinary  prudence." 

Whatever  the  definition  of  feeble-mindedness,  there  is 
fair  agreement  that  its  diagnosis  remains  an  art — a  matter 
of  intuitive  judgment,  based  upon  a  wide  variety  of  factors, 
by  a  trained  and  qualified  examiner.  This  it  was  impossible, 
for  various  reasons,  to  get  under,  army  conditions,  and  we 
have  consequently  no  secure  official  basis  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  mentally  deficient  in  the  country. 

The  discharges  and  rejections  avowedly  cover  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  instructions  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  relative  to  rejection  prior  to  muster  pro- 
vided, in  effect,  for  the  rejection  of  only  the  imbecile  and 
idiot,  that  is,  of  the  second  and  third  degrees  ol  feeble- 
mindedness. The  result  was  a  large  mass  of  unteai.  ^ble 
soldiers  who  had,  after  considerable  time  and  money  i.ad 
been  spent  on  them,  to  be  discharged. 


The  writer's  own  experience  in  supervising  the  examina- 
tion of  all  low  grade  recruits  who  reached  one  large  camp, 
confirmed  by  informal  discussions  with  others  who  had  like 
opportunity  for  observation,  leads  him  to  estimate  that  no 
less  than  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  adults  of  the  countrylj 
are  definitely  feeble-minded.  Certainly  no  competent  student I] 
would  place  the  number  at  less  than  four  per  cent  and  few 
would  place  it  at  more  than  ten. 

No  Moron  Bloc 

The  political  problem  raised  by  six  or  seven  million 
morons  in  our  population  is  not  necessarily  serious.  They 
are  too  scattered  to  form  a  solid  bloc  and  too  unreliable  to 
constitute  very  effective  material  for  corrupt  control.  The 
real  problem,  which  is  social  and  industrial  rather  than  politi 
cal,  is  met  when  the  high  grade  moron  leaves  school  at  about 
sixteen.  Formerly  a  large  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  agri 
culture,  but  the  coming  of  machinery  to  the  farm  has  pro 
gressively  restricted  this  field  of  usefulness.  Fortunately  the 
same  movement  has  opened  a  new  set  of  occupations  in  the 
city.  A  large  part  of  the  work  required  by  the  "  Iron  Man  " 
calls  for  only  moron  intelligence.  Indeed  because  of  its 
monotony,  such  work  is  generally  best  done  by  one  of  that 
level. 

As  our  factories  are  now  organized,  to  be  sure,  this  work 
fit  only  for  the  moron,  is  often  tied  up  with  some  really 
responsible  job  and  makes  the  irksome  and  irritating  part  0: 
the  work  for  a  man  of  higher  intelligence.  But  work  re 
quiring  only  moron  intelligence  is  being  increasinglj 
separated  from  work  requiring  more,  leaving  the  energie: 
of  the  higher  grade  man  free  for  more  satisfying  as  well  a 
more  valuable  work. 

The  problem  is  not  entirely  solved,  of  course,  when  w< 
find  a  suitable  job  for  the  defective.  Obviously  the  foremat 
who  supervises  the  work  of  the  moron  must  be  quite  as  dif 
ferent  from  his  present-day  prototype  as  the  foreman  0 
today  is  from  one  of  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  development  o 
a  new  type  of  foreman  is  a  fundamental  problem  in  industr 
in  any  case. 

A  greater  problem  is  the  moron's  inability  to  make  socia 
adjustments  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  while  special  insti 
tutional  care  of  all  our  five  million  or  more  morons  t 
neither  necessary  nor  wise,  some  form  of  social  supervisioi 
and  control  will  be  increasingly  necessary  as  these  defective 
are  more  and  more  huddled  together  in  cities.  Thus  th 
political  problem  raised  by  the  feeble-minded  is  not  in  thei 
capacity  as  citizens  and  voters  but  as  wards,  if  not  of  th 
state,  at  least  of  society. 

The  Perpetual  Privates 

The  real  problem  for  democracy  is  raised  by  the  22  pe 
cent  of  men  of  "  D  "  and  "  D— "  intelligence,  the  so-calle 
Inferiors.  These  people  are  not,  most  of  them,  feebh 
minded.  How  intelligent  are  they?  The  question  is  almo< 
impossible  to  answer  for  lack  of  adequate  objective  standarc 
with  which  to  compare  them.  As  has  been  pointed  01 
above,  the  mental  age  standard  is  profoundly  misleadin 
unless  technically  interpreted.  Almost  the  only  answer  mu: 
be  in  terms  of  what  these  men  can  do. 

Their  army  description  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
industrial  capacity:  "  'D'  men  are  likely  to  be  fair  soldier 
but  are  usually  slow  in  learning  and  rarely  go  above  the  ran 
of  private.  They  are  short  on  initiative  and  so  require  moi 
than  the  usual  amount  of  supervision." 

In  industry  also  they  are  the  privates.  They  tend 
gravitate  to  such  occupations  as  laborers,  tailors  and  tailor 
assistants,  blacksmiths  and  horseshoers,  barbers,  teamster 
hostlers,  machine  tenders,  farm  laborers,  cobblers,  gener 
miners,  concrete  workers,  boiler-makers  and  cooks,  and 
these  occupations  to  the  lower  grades  and  less  responsib 
positions.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  by  no  mea 
all  persons  in  these  occupations  are  of  "  D  "  grade  or  belo; 
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On  the  contrary,  in  the  army  the  middle  score  of  all  these 
occupations  was  in  "  C — ,"  with  very  many  well  above.  But 
these  are  the  occupations  which  absorb  most  of  the  "  D  " 
men.  Given  time  to  learn  their  trade  they  make  skillful 
workmen,  reasonably  rapid  and  trustworthy  so  long  as  they 
are  given  substantially  no  responsibility  and  are  not  asked 
to  adapt  themselves  rapidly  to  new  conditions.  If  they  lack 
initiative  and  push,  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  highly 
regarded  or  paid  since  these  qualities  are  not  always  deemed 
necessary  in  lesser  employees. 

The  differences  between  "  D  "  men  and  the  majority  of 
the  "  D —  "  and  "  E  "  men  is  one  of  degree.  The  latter 
require  still  more  supervision  and  seldom  attain  high  skill. 
Yet  in  the  army  only  1.75  per  cent  of  the  entire  draft  was 
officially  regarded  as  unfit  for  regular  service  because  of 
low  mental  level.  Probably  this  is  much  too  low;  a  number 
of  considerations  of  a  practical  and  politic  sort  held  the 
recommendations  for  discharge  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
It  remains  true  that  all  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  draft 
were  regarded  as  possessing  at  least  a  bare  possibility  of  some 
sort  of  usefulness.     (See  the  official  Memoirs,  page  101.) 

This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  reckless  statement  of 
Mencken  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  30:  "  .  .  .  to 
be  exact,  22  per  cent  were  such  numskulls  that  they  were 
fit  only  for  certain  kinds  of  low  grade  service.  .  .  .  That 
is  to  say,  twenty-two  in  every  hundred  of  the  white  drafted 
men  were  so  stupid  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  effective 
combatants  of  them.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to  shoot  and 
they  could  not  be  trusted  to  run."  Perhaps  Mr.  Mencken 
should  leave  statistics  to  less  entertaining  and  more  literal 
minds. 

How  Intelligent  Should  a  Voter  Be? 

But  what  of  political  action  ?  How  much  political  acumen 
can  we  expect  from  the  22  per  cent  in  the  lowest  range  and 
from  the  15  per  cent  in  the  next  higher  group?  Without 
further  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Concerning  two 
vital  factors  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  It  was  pointed  out 
above  that  a  person's  capacity  for  judgment,  depending  as  it 
l  does  partly  upon  experience,  may  continue  to  develop  after 
1  the  final  mental  level  has  been  reached,  much  as  an  individual 
may  increase  in  strength  and  muscular  coordination  after 
he  has  "  got  his  growth."  This  is  certainly  true  of  superior 
persons  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  average  persons.  But  if  the 
mental  growth  be  arrested  at  a  very  low  level — say  at  mental 
age  seven  or  eight — the  intelligence  factors  necessary  for  the 
utilization  of  the  materials  of  experience  are  lacking  and  no 
important  development  in  judgment  is  possible.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware  no  study  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
mental  level  essential  to  such  progress  in  judgment  with  the 
passage  of  the  years.  As  an  estimate,  a  mental  age  level  of 
at  least  ten  years  would  seem  essential,  but  we  need  more 
than  guesses.  While  the  problem  is  here  stated  untech- 
nically,  its  precise  formulation  and  experimental  solution  do 
not  seem  inherently  difficult. 

The  second  factor  on  which  we  need  more  information  is 
only  secondarily  of  psychological  nature.  How  much  intelli- 
gence does  it  take  to  be  a  voter?  Must  one  be  able  to  ex- 
pound the  Monroe  Doctrine,  understand  the  advantages  of 
the  Single  Tax  or  master  the  intricacies  of  Schedule  M  in 
the  tariff  bill?  Something  like  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
assumption  of  Jeffersonian  democracy ;  few  people  hold  today 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  omnicompetent  citizen  "  in  its  origi- 
nal purity.  Yet  to  talk  so  blithely  of  political  judgment 
J^ithout  defining  our  terms  is  not  very  profitable.  Certainly 
le  cannot  challenge  the  political  capacity  of  persons  at  any 
ven  level  of  intelligence  until  this  question  is  answered. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  we  determine  what  type  of 
oblems  a  voter  should  show  ability  to  solve  as  a  minimum 
quirement  for  the  ballot,  the  determination  of  the  mental 
■vel  necessary  is  comparatively  simple.  The  time  may  well 
rome  when  a  voter's  mental  test  will  take  the  place  of  the 


so-called  literacy  tests  now  used  in  many  states.  It  would  be 
fairly  easy  to  devise  such  a  test  which  would  be  simple  and 
uniform  in  its  application,  coach-proof,  and  mechanically  and 
quickly  graded.  But  until  this  is  done,  psychological  test 
results,  however  numerous  or  certain,  form  an  inadequate 
basis  for  calling  democracy  into  question. 


The  Fork  in  the  Road 

A  True  Story 

JESSE  was  fifteen  and  Jerry  was  ten  when  the  story 
begins.  They  lived  in  a  dirty  little  shack  in  a  slum 
corner  of  a  shabby  little  village  in  one  of  the  southeast 
counties  of  the  State  of  Caritania.  Oh,  yes  I  you  can  have 
a  slum  in  a  village  just  as  easily  as  in  a  big  city  if  you 
will.  Their  father  was  a  moron  and  their  mother  little 
better.  She  worked  herself  to  death  making  other  people's 
clothes  clean,  so  she  never  had  time  to  wash  her  Own. 
When  she  died,  Dad  gave  up  trying  and  thenceforth  spent 
all  his  pitifully  small  wages  for  booze,  instead  of  only  most 
of  it.  So  Jesse  and  Jerry  were  always  dirty  and  usually 
hungry. 

One  day  they  stole  the  shank  of  a  cooked  ham  and  some 
rolls  from  the  corner  grocery  and  had  a  feast;  but  the 
marshal  caught  them  at  it  and  brought  them  before  the 
mayor,  who  committed  Jesse  to  the  reform  school  and  sent 
Jerry  to  the  orphans'  home. 

The  reform  school  then  had  a  bad  reputation  and  lived 
down  to  it.  So  when  Jesse,  after  learning  to  wash  dishes 
and  carne  chairs,  got  out,  his  next  experience  was  a  year 
in  the  state  prison  for  larceny.  When  the  year  was  up  he 
kept  out  of  jail  nearly  a  week  before  he  was  caught  for 
a  second  term.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  prison, 
he  was  serving  his  fifth  sentence.  He  was  always  in 
trouble,  worked  in  the  brush  shop  and  could  never  do  his 
"  task,"  so  every  week  or  two  he  had  a  few  days  in  "  the 
solitary."  When  the  legislative  committee  made  its  bien- 
nial investigation,  Jesse  was  always  a  witness  with  a  tale 
of  woe.  Nobody  cared  about  him,  nobody  ever  found  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  inherited  his  father's  feeble  mind,  that 
he  was  just  smart  enough  to  get  into  trouble,  but  never 
smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  it.  It  was  not  anybody's 
business.  Everybody's  business  was  to  catch  him,  which 
was  easy,  and  to  punish  him,  which  was  easier.  He  closed 
his  last  prison  term  by  dying  of  T.  B.  in  the  prison  hos- 
pital.    Nobody  has  to  catch  him  or  punish  him  any  more. 

Now  Jerry  was  just  as  feebleminded  as  Jesse,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  the  orphans'  home  people  found  it  out  and 
sent  him  to  the  state  school  for  his  kind.  There  they  had 
a  queer  way  of  measuring  their  pupils,  both  their  bodies 
and  their  minds.  Twelve-year-old  Jerry's  mind  measured 
only  six.  But  the  school  was  used  to  six-year  minds  in 
twelve-year  bodies  and  it  tried  to  teach  him  only  what  a 
six-year-old  could  learn.  The  "three  R's "  were  years 
beyond  his  capacity,  but  he  learned  to  be  clean  and  orderly 
and  industrious  and  happy.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
went  to  the  colony  farm  and  drove  a  team.  He  could  plow 
and  harrow  and  even  use  the  one-horse  cultivator  pretty 
well.  One  day  he  was  harrowing  a  field  when  an  auto 
horn  scared  his  team,  and  they  ran  away,  dragging  Jerry 
and  the  overturned  harrow  half  way  across  the  field.  He 
stuck  to  the  lines  and  pulled  them  down,  but  in  the  struggle 
he  broke  a  bone  in  his  hand.  It  hurt,  but  he  went  on  har- 
rowing. At  noon  he  unhitched,  drove  his  team  to  the  barn, 
watered  and  fed  them  and  got  his  own  dinner.  When 
the  bell  rang  he  hitched  up  and  went  back  to  the  field. 
At  four  o'clock  he  reported  to  the  head  farmer:  "Mr. 
Reichelderfer,  I've  got  that  field  done  harrowed  and  I 
broke  my  hand."  He  was  quickly  sent  to  the  doctor  at 
the  "  big  house,"  his  hand  swollen  to  thrice  its  normal 
size.  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  road  in  the  buggy  and 
asked  the  matter.  When  he  told  me  I  said,  "  Why  Jerry, 
you  foolish  boy,  why  did  you  not  quit  when  you  hurt  your- 
self?" He  replied,  "Mr.  Jones,  I  wanted  to  get  that  field 
done  harrowed." 

Jerry  is  still  earning  his  living  on  the  colony  farm.  He 
is  now  over  thirty  and  he  hopes  to  live  there  always. 
What's  the  moral  ?  Well,  perhaps  that  there  is  a  right 
way  and  many  wrong  ways  of  dealing  with  defective  de- 
linquents.   Which  way  do  you  prefer?  A.  J. 
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COMMIT  you  to  the  social  sanitarium  for  treat- 
ment," said  the  judge  solemnly.  He  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen  years,  stern  yet  kindly  in  manner,  as  be- 
fitted one  who  wore  the  figurative  ermine  and  was 
diagnosing  the  "  social  ills  "  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  cul- 
prit before  him  showed  only  a  faint  trace  of  surprise  at  the 
strange  sentence  that  was  being  passed  upon  him.  The 
occasion  was  a  meeting  of  the  self-government  court  in  the 
little  commonwealth  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  "  You  will  remain  in  the  sani- 
tarium," continued  the  judge,  "  until  you  are  '  cured  '  of 
your  '  social  ills.'  Doctors  skilled  in  telling  what  is  wrong 
with  fellows  like  you — social  doctors  we  call  them — will  de- 
cide when  you  can  return.  Meanwhile,  you  will  be  expected 
to  do  two  things:  to  support  yourself  by  manual  labor  and 
to  make  restitution  to  the  person  whose  property  you  took." 
This  is  the  procedure  that  has  taken  the  place  of  sending 
boys  and  girls  to  prison  in  the  George  Junior  Republic.  It 
has  been  in  effect  for  six  years.  During  that  time  one 
hundred  and  eleven  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  "social  sanitarium."  Until  a  year  ago 
no  one  had  come  back  for  a  second  dose  of  the  treatment 
given  there.  Now  there  have  been  four  "recidivists, ' 
repeaters.    This    is    a    record    infinitely    better    than 
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that  of  the  typical  prison  system  in  the  world  at 
large,  where  probably  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  people 
imprisoned  have  served  more  than  one  term.  The  desirability 
of  the  social  sanitarium  has  been  proved  beyond  question  to 
us.  The  writer  first  worked  out  the  idea  theoretically  in 
1899,  his  observation  of  customary  prisons  and  prison 
methods  leading  to  his  conclusions.  He  has  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  state  and  believes  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  present  penal  system.  Some 
day  the  state  will  see  its  advantages.  Meanwhile  the  dem- 
onstration at  Freeville  will  continue. 

The  Social  Doctor 

The  plan,  in  outline,  is  simple  enough.  The  social  sani- 
tarium is  built  upon  the  idea  that  people  who  are  "  ill "  so- 
cially should  be  cured  of  thefr  troubles  just  as  people  who 
are  ill  physically  are  cured.  If  you  are  sick,  a  physician 
listens  to  your  heart-beat,  counts  your  pulse,  puts  a  fever 
thermometer  between  your  lips,  notes  your  respiration  and 
asks  pointed  questions  about  your  diet.  So,  too,  if  you  are 
ill  socially,  a  professional  practitioner  should  come  to  your 
rescue.  To  be  ill  socially  merely  means  that  the  friction  be- 
tween you  and  your  environment  is  so  serious  that  society  for 
its  own  good  has  to  take  note  of  the  fact;  in  other  words, 
that  you  are  what  is  ordinarily  termed  "  delinquent."  There 
should  be  a  profession  of  "  social  doctors,"  men  and  women 
who  can  make  searching  examinations  of  the  causes  of  bad 
adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  surroundings  and  who, 
when  satisfied  with  their  diagnosis,  have  both  the  experience 
and  the  inventive  faculty  needed  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

As  planned,  the  social  sanitarium  would  consist  of  a  series 
of  four  or  five  enclosures,  guarded,  each  one  comprising  an 
area  of  several  hundred  acres  and  all  lying  side  by  side  like 
the  blocks  of  a  city  street.  In  the  first  instance  social  patients 
or  "  delinquents  "  would  enter  the  first  enclosure,  sent  there 
by  the  proper  state  authorities  after  being  diagnosed  by  social 
doctors.  If  they  did  not  respond  to  the  treatment  given  there 
and  committed  further  depredations,  they  would  be  sent  by 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  first  enclosure  into  the  second ;  if 
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still  they  did  not  respond,  they  would  be  sent  by  the  citizen; 
of  the  second  into  the  third,  and  so  on.   The  last  enclosure 
would  probably  contain  only  the  incurables  and  custodia 
cases. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  responded  and  showed  by 
his  behavior  that  he  was  fit  to  live  in  the  outside  world  again, 
he  would  be  released  by  the  state  and  social  doctors  from  the 
first  enclosure  without  having  to  go  to  any  of  the  others.  Re- 
lease from  each  enclosure  would  be  into  the  one  next  nearest 
society  to  it,  so  that  a  person  who  had  reached  the  third  en- 
closure would  work  his  way  back  through  the  second  and 
first;  in  each  instance  he  would  have  to  be  accepted  by  the 
people  of  that  enclosure.  The  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment, self-support  and  other  beneficial  activities  would  be 
placed  squarely  up  to  the  people  in  all  these  enclosures,  ex- 
cept the   last. 

It  is  this  plan  that  has  been  in  operation  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic  since  1915.  Before  that,  recalcitrants  and 
violators  of  law  in  the  little  community  had  been  sent  to 
prison  within  the  Republic,  a  prison  system  existing  because 
it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Republic  to  accept  the  estab- 
lished customs  of  the  state  in  its  own  operation.  Since  the 
citizens  maintain  the  right,  however,  to  depart  from  custo- 
mary institutions,  and  to  make  laws  of  their  own  so  long  as 
these  do  not  violate  the  constitutions  of  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment, they  were  privileged  to  vary  their  penal  methods 
when  they  saw  fit.  For  several  years  I  had  tried  to  get  them 
to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  social  sanitarium,  but  they  were  toe 
conservative  to  desire  it! 

So  long  as  the  prison  system  was  in  effect,  the  little  com- 
monwealth had  used  all  of  the  machinery  of  probation 
suspended  sentences,  fixed  periods  of  detention,  parole  and 
other  devices  used  by  society  at  large;  its  penal  system  had 
probably  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  actual  readjust- 
ment of  individuals  than  is  accomplished  by  prisons  on  the 
outside.  This  was  because  in  the  Republic  the  incarcerated 
were  imprisoned  by  their  peers,  who  had  themselves  "  done 
time  "  and  who  were  capable  of  an  understanding  and  dis- 
crimination that  they  could  not  otherwise  have  gained.  But 
the  fellows  who  had  to  pass  through  this  system  had  none 
of  the  opportunities  for  self-government  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  possessed. 

The  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  boys  and  girls  was  more 
of  a  personal  favor  to  me,  I  think,  than  the  result  of  any 
conviction  that  it  would  be  a  success.  Its  establishment 
caused  no  jolt  in  the  life  of  the  Republic.  Offenders  con- 
tinued to  be  tried  as  usual,  though  the  judge,  instead  of  say- 
ing to  the  person  found  guilty,  "  I  sentence  you  to  the  Re- 
formatory for  six  months,"  would  say,  "  I  commit  you  to  the 
Social  Sanitarium  for  social  treatment." 

The  Patients  Decide 

The  citizens  made  me  social  doctor.     I  was  to  use  my 
experience  and  professional  knowledge  in  deciding  when  rtj 
individual  should  be  released  from  the  first  enclosure  to  t 
community  at  large,  but  release  from  every  other  enclosui; 
remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  social  patients  in  • 
enclosure  that  received  him. 

The  enclosures  at  the  Republic  are  theoretical;  they 
psychological.  Because  of  the  small  population  it  would  ii 
cumbersome  and  expensive  to  have  physical  enclosurbl 
Patients  have  always  been  aware,  however,  of  their  numeW 
cal  groups,  and  the  plan  has  worked  quite  as  well  as  ref  i 
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(  enclosures  would.  Young  people  sentenced  to  enclosures 
■  have  mingled  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  Republic  during 
the  day,  but  they  have  slept  apart  at  night,  using  the  jail.  A 
guard  has  always  been  near  at  hand  to  see  that  the  demarka- 
tions  were  observed  and  that  the  residents  of  the  different  en- 
closures did  not  get  too  far  out  of  sight.  He  is,  indeed,,  a 
sort  of  "  travelling  enclosure,"  and  has  been  very  successful. 
How  have  citizens  responded  to  the  treatment  given  in  the 
social  sanitarium?  The  best  answer  is  found  in  typical  in- 
stances. Donald  A.  arrived  at  the  Republic  about  three  years 
ago.  His  parents  were  rich.  The  year  before  they  had  sent 
him  to  a  boarding  school,  where  he  had  kept  up  the  practice 
of  "  raising  Cain  "  formed  at  home.  Indeed,  his  dismissal  re- 
sulted in  part  from  an  interference  by  him  with  certain  estab- 
lished rights  of  the  "  other  fellow,"  and  a  far-sighted  judge 
joined  with  the  "  other  fellow  "  and  the  parents  in  giving 
Donald  A.  a  chance  to  learn  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  prospects  there  seemed  to  be  highly  pleasing  to  Don- 
ald. One  thing,  however,  marred  the  pleasure  of  his  out- 
look. He  found  that  he  would  have  to  work.  Moreover, 
he  would  have  to  work  with  his  hands.  This  was  horrible, 
an  abomination  to  him.  He  came  from  a  section  of  the  uni- 
verse where  to  work  with  one's  hands  was  equivalent  to 
serfdom,  a  kind  of  clod-like  existence,  as  it  were. 

"I  am  a  gentleman,"  Donald  exclaimed.  "  Gentlemen 
never  work."  It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  he  decided  to 
establish  a  new  rule  at  the  colony,  a  rule  that  only  those 
should  be  required  to  work  who  had  not  the  courage  and 
ingenuity  to  avoid  working — a  rule,  by  the  way,  that  others 
had  tried  to  establish  before  him.  Let  us  record  at  once  that 
his  efforts  were  futile.  Hunger  made  its  insistent  demands 
and  his  boyish  desire  for  comforts  would  not  be  appeased. 
To  console  both  of  these  giants  without  descending  to  honest 
labor,  Donald  again  invaded  the  rights  of  the  "  other  fel- 
low "  and  stole.  One  gloomy  day  he  found  himself  standing 
before  the  judge  of  the  Republic  court.  Words  concerning 
his  fate  were  being  pronounced. 

Then  it  was  that  the  words  spoken  at  the  beginning  were 
heard.  Donald  A.  entered  the  first  enclosure  of  the  sani- 
tarium. Though  theoretical,  this  enclosure  was  like  a  wall 
of  steel  to  Donald  A.  and  the  other  socially  ill  young  people 
he  found  in  it.  There  was  no  visible  restraint,  but  the  resi- 
dents felt  themselves,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  psychological 
stockade  that  was  perhaps  more  real  to  them  than  one  of 
boards  and  palings  would  have  been. 

On  the  day  that  Donald  A.  faced  the  judge,  Tony  stood  by 
his  side.  Tony  was  to  meet  with  a  sentence  to  the  social  sani- 
tarium also;  he,  too,  had  been  too  friendly  with  other  peo- 
ple's property.  Tony  hailed  from  surroundings  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Donald  A.  He  used  the  language  of  the 
street.  He  was  roughly  dressed  and  had  scars  on  bis  head, 
handed  to  him,  he  said,  by  "  de  gang  wat  his  bunch  wuz  at 
war  wid."  Donald  A.  felt  somewhat  humiliated  to  be  found 
on  common  grounds  with  one  so  manifestly  socially  unequal 
as  Tony,  and  Tony  afterward  confessed  to  feeling  a  sense  of 
degradation  at  having  to  stand  up  beside  a  dude. 

A  Sentence  with  Punch 

Both  boys  were  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
socially  ill  fellow  citizens  in  the  sanitarium,  and  they  were 
not  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  these  gentry.  Their  com- 
ing seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  of  apprehension  over  the  whole 
enclosure.  Leading  officials  met  them,  and  the  president,  a 
serious  .looking  chap  from  New  York  city,  said : 

"  Let  me  tell  youse  guys,  you  hain't  struck  no  cinch  when 
you  landed  in  dis  enclosure.  If  dat  judge  had  put  youse  in 
jail,  you'd  a  known  when  you  could  have  liberty  to  go  where 
your  blamed  pleased,  but  dis  way  of  doin'  business  what  they  • 
have,  youse  don't  know  when  youse  can  travel  around  again 
wherever  youse  please,  as  youse  yoused  to  do — perhaps  never. 
One  of  the  worst  parts  about  dis  place  is  dat  it  isn't  just  up 


to  youse  to  keep  yourself  straight  to  get  out,  but  youse  have 
got  to  keep  every  udder  guy  straight  before  youse  can  get  out 
yourself,  and  dat  sure  is  some  job,  wid  all  de  chances  to  do 
tings  dat  hain't  quite  on  de  level.  Sure,  if  youse  are  crooked, 
dere's  one  good  ting  about  it— Rothburn  here,  he's  de  judge; 
he'll  make  short  work  of  you  and  send  youse  to  de  second 
enclosure,  and  den  we  won't  have  to  bodder  wid  ye  any  more 
until  we  tink  you're  straight  enough  to  come  back  to  dis  first 
enclosure  again,  and  you  bet  your  sweet  life  dat  you  will  have 
to  be  swell  there  before  we  give  you  a  chance  back  here  again. 
If  we  let  you  back  before  we  ought  to,  it  is  another  bad  thing 
for  us  in  de  eyes  of  dem  social  doctors,  who  won't  let  us  get 
out  of  the  first  enclosure  at  all  until  youse  are  so  straight 
almost  that  youse  can't  bend  over  widout  breakin'.  Oh  boy! 
you're  sure  up  against  the  real  ting,  let  me  tell  youse  and  de 
rest  of  de  world."  , 

Sadly  Donald  and  Tony  took  up  their  residence  amongst 
their  fellows.  That  same  night  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  en- 
closure held  a  session  of  court.  Rothburn,  a  lad  who,  hailing 
from  Boston,  bore  every  mark  of  culture,  his  tortoise  shell 
glasses  enhancing  the  impression,  presided  with  dignity. 
Cayden,  an  Irish  youth,  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  a  suit  of 
underwear  from  Tom  Jones,  whose  parents  lived  in  Cleve- 
land. After  conviction  Cayden  said  that  he  didn't  like  to 
"  snitch  "but  that  Jones's  other  suit  of  underwear,  also  miss- 
ing, was  in  the  possession  of  that  "  new  guy,"  called  Tony. 
His  only  reason  for  squealing,  he  explained,  was  that,  since 
the  loss  was  known,  the  social  doctors  wouldn't  allow  any- 
one to  leave  the  first  enclosure  until  Jones  got  his  suit  back. 
No  doubt  the  culprit  would  eventually  be  found,  but  if  a 
good  turn  could  be  done  the  rest  by  acquainting  them  with 
facts  that  would  save  them  time  and  anxiety,  Cayden  was  the 
boy  to  do  it! 

The  Downward  Path 

Tony  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
Within  less  than  a  minute  he  was  officially  located  in  the  sec- 
ond enclosure,  "  wherein  you  will  remain,"  said  the  judge, 
"  until  your  fellow  citizens  of  this  first  enclosure  decide  in 
town  meeting  that  you  will  be  a  sufficiently  desirable  citizen 
to  be  allowed  to  return."  ■ 

Donald  A.  watched  Tony's  discomfiture  and  thanked  his 
lucky  stars  that  he  was  not  in  Tony's  shoes.  Slowly  he  be- 
gan to  take  in  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  were  at  work  all 
about  him.  Effect  was  following  cause  so  closely  that  he 
was  almost  dizzy. 

The  only  way  to  defeat  starvation  without  being  sent  to 
lower  enclosures,  he  discovered,  was  to  work  with  his  hands. 
And  so  he  worked.  He  sifted  ashes  and  picked  out  cinders 
that  could  still  be  burned  a  little. 

Days  passed.  Improvement  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  behavior  of  Donald  A.  Many  thought  that  he  would 
soon  be  returned  to  the  regular  Republic  life. 

Then,  lo !  a  tragedy  occurred.  Donald  A.  was  a  good  pen- 
man. By  some  unkind  fate  a  few  dollars  were  necessary  to 
make  up  the  full  amount  needed  to  make  restitution  to  the 
boy  whom  he  had  robbed.  One  evening  he  discovered  that  he 
could  imitate  the  signature  of  Fred  Rowley  so  well  that  Fred 
himself  could  not  tell  the  difference.  Now,  Fred  had  money 
in  the  bank ;  besides,  he  was  a  careless  accountant.  He  never 
knew  how  much  he  had.  Donald  A.  yielded  to  temptation 
and  his  new  found  skill.  His  offense  was  discovered  and  the 
judge — Judge  Rothburn  had  been  discharged  from  the  first 
enclosure  by  the  social  doctors  and  Judge  Curtis  had  taken 
his  place — committed   Donald  A.  to  the  second  enclosure. 

There  was  one  saving  grace  in  the  situation:  Donald  A. 
had  learned  to  work  with  his  hands.  In  the  second  enclosure 
he  seemed  to  come  to  himself.  After  a  time  he  was  elected 
judge,  and  this  responsibility  developed  him  rapidly. 

One  day  Tony,  charged  with  larceny,  came  before  him. 
Donald  A.  committed  him  to  the  third  enclosure.     There 
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were  only  two  other  boys  in  that  enclosure  at  that  time.  One 
was  president  and  the  other  judge.  Tony  had  not  been  in 
their  company  longer  than  two  days  when  both  were  restored 
to  the  second  enclosure  through  good  conduct. 

This  left  Tony  in  the  third  enclosure  alone.  One  day 
he  stole  something.  His  offense  was  discovered  but  no  one 
had  jurisdiction.  What  was  to  be  done?  Here  was  a  pretty 
tangle.  Tony  solved  the  difficulty  by  drawing  up  a  charge 
against  himself  and  committing  himself  to  the  fourth  en- 
closure. He  acted  as  he  knew  others  would  have  acted  in 
his  case  if  he  had  had  any  companions. 

But  still  not  all  was  clear  sailing.  How  was  Tony  to  get 
out  of  the  fourth  enclosure  with  no  residents  in  the  third  to 
reinstate  him  ?  Tony  made  unusual  efforts  to  deport  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  esteem  of  all  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  was  clearly  in  earnest.  How  the  matter  would 
ever  have  been  adjusted  no  one  can  tell,  had  not  a  boy  in  the 
second  enclosure  committed  an  offense  that  resulted  in  his 
being  committed  to  the  third.  He  immediately  made  him- 
self judge  and  president,  and  his  first  act  was  to  re-admit 
Tony  into  the  third  enclosure. 

Tony  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  right  living,  and  his 
stay  in  the  third  enclosure  was  short.  At  the  end  of  ten  days, 
he  was  accepted  into  the  second,  where  he  was  promptly 
made  police  officer.  Tony  did  his  duty  faithfully.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  he  and  Donald  A.  were  re-admitted  into 
the  first  enclosure  on  the  same  day.  For  some  weeks  these 
two  lads  worked  hand  in  hand  to  make  the  government  of  the 
first  enclosure  one  without  reproach.  Donald  held  the  posi- 
tion of  judge  and  Tony  that  of  chief-of-police.'  As  officials 
and  as  citizens  they  led  blameless  lives. 

One  day  it  so  happened  that  the  chief  social  doctor  went  to 
Donald  A.  and  Tony  and  told  them  that  they  were  cured 
of  their  "  social  illness  "  and  were  discharged  from  the  sani- 
tarium. Donald  A.  wept  at  the  news.  Tony  yelled  with 
glee.  No  finer  citizens  ever  lived  at  the  Republic  than  these 
two  boys  thereafter.  Tony  recently  went  home  and  Donald 
A.  is  the  present  judge  of  the  Republic.  He  is  preparing  for 
college,  and  his  ability  now  to  work  with  both  head  and 
hand  is  the  astonishment  of  his  happy  parents.  The  world 
will  hear  from  him. 

How  It  Works 

Each  enclosure  has  its  system  of  self-government  and 
officers.  The  casual  visitor  to  the  little  community  would 
see  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  patients  in  the  social  sani- 
tarium to  distinguish  them  from  regular  citizens.  He  might 
even  detect  in  them  a  greater  interest  in  laws,  in  correct  con- 
duct and  in  matters  of  self-government  than  the  actually  free 
citizens  possess.  Indeed,  the  principal  treatment  has  been  a 
sort  of  intensified  self-government,  instead  of  the  absence  of 
self-government  that  characterized  the  former  method  of 
penal  incarceration. 

What  was  it  in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  social  sani- 
tarium that  found  the  right  spot  in  these  boys?  What 
caused  their  changed  behavior?  There  is  a  subtle  appeal 
made  to  the  young  by  distrust  among  their  own  companions 
and  ostracism  imposed  by  those  companions  that  is  not  made 
by  similar  distrust  and  ostracism  from  adults.  Again,  the 
very  indefiniteness  of  the  "  sentence  "  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  I  think.  These  young  people  were  banished  until  they 
were  "  cured."  They  were  not  sent  away  for  fixed  periods  of 
time.  Their  return  so  obviously  depended  upon  their  own 
efforts.  They  were  sent  away  as  people  are  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital, to  stay  until  they  were  well.  The  indeterminate  sen- 
tence has  been  much  talked  about  and  a  few  efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  it,  but  here  a  real  indeterminate 
sentence  is  working. 

However,  let  us  see  what  the  boys  themselves  have  to  say 
about  it.  Their  analysis  of  their  states  of  mind  may  be  more 
illuminating  than  ours.    A  young  fellow  who  had  spent  ten 


mohths  in  the  sanitarium  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Survey, 
at  my  request,  his  reasons  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  sani- 
tarium.    He  said: 

When  I  came  here  from  I  was  used  to  doing  just  as  I 

pleased— played  poker,  smoked,  drank  to  my  heart's  content  and 
had  one  grand  and  glorious  time.  The  law  meant  nothing  to  me. 
I  broke  it  whenever  I  pleased. 

It  was  a  different  matter  at  the  George  Junior  Republic.  I 
laughed  at  their  laws  and  mocked  them  and  thought  them  one  big 
joke.  But  believe  me,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  discovered  that  the 
"  law  "  had  to  be  respected. 

It  seems  one  couldn't  even  steal.  I  thought  it  a  big  joke  to  swipe 
some  cookies  out  of  the  G.  J.  R.  bakery — and  can  you  imagine  it, 
the  policeman  comes  along  and  says  "First  enclosure  of  the  social 
sanitarium  for  you,  my  boy,"  and  the  judge  and  court  of  the  Repub- 
lic made  good  what  he  said. 

I  couldn't  vote  in  the  general  town  meeting  or  hold  any  offices. 
I  was  free,  but  not  a  "  citizen."  I  had  lost  all  my  privileges  and 
had  the  same  homesick  feeling  to  get  back  with  the  "  citizens  "  that 
I  had  when  I  longed  for and  my  own  people. 

Of  course,  I  couldn't  blame  anybody  but  myself,  and  Gee!  but  I 
was  mad.  I  sulked  a  while  and  then  decided  that  if  I  had  to  keep 
the  law  I  would  do  it  just  to  get  out  of  "  San."  The  other  citizens 
didn't  throw  it  up  at  me,  nor  did  they  treat  me  any  different,  but  I 
just  felt  I  wasn't  a  part  of  the  life,  nor  they  of  mine  because  I 
couldn't  share  their  privileges. 

If  they  had  knocked  me  down  and  treated  me  rough,  I  could  have 
blamed  them  and  hit  back.  No  such  luck.  They  called  me  "  sick '" 
and  wanted  to  "  cure  "  me!  They  treated  me  like  a  sick  man,  talked 
to  me  nice  and  gentle,  just  as  they  give  an  invalid  his  medicine. 
I  wished  they  would  give  me  my  punishment,  as  I  thought  I  de- 
served it.  When  I  smoked  the  first  time,  if  they  had  given  me  a 
knock-out  blow  I  would  have  gone  at  it  again  when  I  felt  like  it, 
and  had  no  respect  for  that.  But  they  made  me  think  it  over  and 
feel  and  know  I  was  doing  wrong. 

Then,  because  I  thought  it  fun  I  stole  some  candy,  and  bang! 
they  put  me  in  second  enclosure.  I  was  in  deep  and  didn't  like  it. 
They  called  me  "socially  sick"  and  said  in  order  to  get  "cured" 
I  would  have  to  stop  breaking  laws  and  be  good. 

It  is  an  awful  feeling,  just  like  a  drowning  man  who's  got  to  help 
himself  in  order  to  save  himself.  Then  I  got  to  work  and  "  got  out." 
I  found  that  I  had  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  the  laws  and  obey- 
ing them  and  then  after  I  had  been  enforcing  them  myself  in  "  Sari," 
gradually  I  saw  how  good  the  law  was  for  everybody  and  why 
they  had  laws  and  said:  "The  law  for  me  hereafter!  Nothing 
is  worth  while  without  it." 

So  I  was  cured  and  believe  me,  I  thought  it  was  some  job!  I'm 
a  better  guy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  back  of  all  this  experience 
lies  my  belief  that  a  close  analogy  exists  between  the  physical 
and  social  organisms  of  society  and  the  treatment  of  ills  to 
which  both  have  fallen  heir.     The  four  major  forces  of  the 
"  social  body  "  are  these:  self-government,  self-support,  recre 
ation,  and  service.     No  individual,  community  or  govern 
ment  can  claim  a  social  life  worth  having  without  the  pos 
session  of  each  of  these,  with  each  force  rising  to  its  attendant 
responsibility.     These  four  forces  are  as  important  to  the 
existence  of  the  social  body  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach  and 
kidneys  are  to  the  physical  anatomy.    Their  stopping  means 
death.     If  any  of  these  social  forces  is  sluggish,  or,  going  to 
the  other  extreme,  is  in  a  state  of  feverish  or  abnormal  accel-i 
eration,  there  is  certain  to  be  serious  social  illness.    A  social 
doctor  is  needed  to  make  a  searching  professional  examina- 
tion, just  as  a  physical  doctor  is  needed  for  ills  of  the  physical 
body,  and  when  he  finds  the  socially  diseased  point  he  should 
do  his  utmost  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  have  therefore  prepared  individual  charts  for  the  boys 
and  girls  at  the  George  Junior  Republic,  showing  their 
progress  from  day  to  day  in  each  of  these  four  major  social 
requirements.  These  charts  are  made  up  by  their  teachers 
and  others  who  come  into  close  touch  with  them.  The  boy? 
and  girls  study  their  own  charts  and  see  where  effort  has  to 
be  applied.  I  believe  that  we  are  working  out  something 
very  valuable  here  in  the  way  of  a  personal  index  to  behavior. 
These  charts  are  of  great  value  to  the  social  doctor  and 
in  the  work  of  the  social  sanitarium.  A  few  influential  men  I 
and  women  are  now  watching  the  results  of  our  experiment  I 
with  the  thought  of  seeking  its  extension  if  it  should  prove 
workable. 


THE  UNCROWDED  CITY  WOULD  HAVE  SUBURBS  LIKE  THIS    (DESIGN  BY  RAYMOND  UNWIN) 

The  Overgrown  City 

By  Raymond  Unvoin 


AT  no  other  period,  probably, 
have  large  towns  offered  so 
many  or  so  great  opportu- 
nities for  work,  prosperity 
and  amusement,  so  wide  a  range  of 
knowledge  and  culture,  or  so  elabor- 
ate a  mechanism  for  magnifying  hu- 
man powers  and  ministering  to 
human  needs.  But  instead  of  being 
occupied  by  an  organized  community 
capable  of  operating  these  powers 
and  sharing  these  opportunities,  they 
are  filled  by  a  disorganized  rabble, 
all  too  intent  on  their  individual 
struggles  to  spare  much  thought  for 
their  city,  too  confused  to  be  able  to 
organize  themselves,  and  too  numer- 
ous to  be  easily  controlled.  This 
clearly  is  not  the  city  community  nor  the  good  life  of  our 
ideals!  There  is  something  here  too  seriously  wrong  to  be 
met  by  wider  streets,  by  more  boulevards,  by  increased  park 
lands  or  better  zoning  regulations. 

True,  the  city  plan  is  concerned  with  streets  and  park- 
ways, zones  and  building  blocks;  and  there  be  some  who 
think  that  city  planning  consists  in  playing  with  such  things 
and  weaving  them  into  pretty  patterns  on  a  sheet  of  paper! 
!  The  paper  and  the  pattern  have  their  place,  all  in  good 
time;  but  our  conception  of  city  planning  goes  far  beyond 
these.  We  must  begin  and  build  up  our  city  from  the  in- 
dividual and  his  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  offer  great 
opportunities  for  the  few,  we  must  secure  a  place  for  every- 
one. 

The  fact  is  that  our  cities  have  outgrown  their  organiza- 
tion. We  have  been  so  proud  of  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  crowd,  that  we  have  forgotten  to  care  for  the  individ- 
ual citizens  who  compose  it.  We  have  completely  failed  to 
realize  that  the  size  of  modern  towns  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  civilized  life,  particularly  when  controlled  by 
democratic  forms  of  government,  make  a  greater  and  greater 
demand  on  all  the  citizens,  and  that  unless  that  demand  is 
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met  our  elaborate  urbanized  civiliza- 
tion must  break  down.  These  un- 
wieldy masses  of  men  which  we  have 
accumulated  in  our  great  towns,  not 
understanding  the  highly  artificial 
and  complex  organization  on  which 
their  daily  life  depends,  will  be  help- 
less in  any  emergency,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  any  panic-stricken  group. 

In  city  building  nothing  is  gained 
by  crowding.  In  the  great  towns 
every  man  must  have  room  to  live, 
room  to  work,  room  to  play;  with- 
out that  he  cannot  do  a  citizen's  duty. 
This  is  the  first  requisite  of  our  new 
city  plan,  first  for  health,  first  for 
efficiency,  first  for  pleasure,  first  for 
beauty.  Secure  this  and  all  else  be- 
comes possible;  grasp  at  all  else  without  this,  and  failure 
must  follow. 

Civic  organization,  like  that  of  the  army,  like  all  other 
in  fact,  must  be  based  on  a  definite  group  life.  The  primary 
groups  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  the  members  can  have 
some  knowledge  and  some  understanding  of  one  another. 
These  groups  in  turn  must  be  organized  around  some  defi- 
nite center  where  they  or  their  chosen  representatives  can 
meet  to  promote  a  still  larger  group  life,  and  a  wider  under- 
standing of  communal  affais.  These  larger  groups,  wards 
or  parishes  perhaps  we  may  call  them,  must  be  grouped  into 
boroughs,  suburbs  or  satellite  towns,  enjoying  a  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy  in  all  matters  which  mainly  concern 
themselves  and  assuming  responsibility  for  their  own  local 
life,  their  commissiariat,  their  culture  and  their  recreation. 
The  federation  of  these  will  constitute  the  city  and  will  pro- 
vide the  council  of  control  for  all  the  greater  matters  which 
concern  the  whole  community.  If  this  is  to  be  the  character 
of  city  life  and  organizations  this  must  dictate  the  form  of 
the  city  plan. 

This  must  mean  a  complete  break  with  your  traditional 
method  of  draught-board  city  planning;  if  indeed  that  de- 
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serves  to  be  called  city  planning  at  all  which  consists  in  se- 
lecting the  smallest  unit  of  the  town,  the  building  block,  and 
repeating  it  indefinitely,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  If  plan  at  all,  it  is 
that  which  approaches  as  nearly  to  chaos  as  any  plan  well 
can,  for  if  not  quite  without  form  and  void,  at  any  rate  it  is 
without  parts  and  proportion!  All  the  streets  begin  at  no- 
where in  particular,  and  generally  seem  to  end  in  somewhere 
equally  unimportant.  If  in  this  maze  of  monotonous  rep- 
etition, whose  ordered  reetangularity  is  its  one  dignifying 
feature,  you  do  create  some  spot  of  outstanding  importance, 
you  can  hardly  approach  it  from  anywhere  without  going 
round  two  sides  of  a  right  angle;  while  if  in  desperation  you 
try  to  cut  a  diagonal  way  direct  to  an  important  spot  the 
ragged  and  jagged  street  facades  thus  created  are  the  despair 
of  architect  and  city  planner  alike. 

THE  matter  is  stressed  because  it  is  fundamental  to  my 
conception  of  a  city  plan.  I  believe  such  a  plant  to  be 
concerned  with  the  town  as  a  whole,  its  form  and  the  distri- 
bution of  its  parts;  and  not  only  with  the  whole  town  but 
with  its  environment,  with  the  proper  allocation  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands  to  those  purposes  for  which  each  section  is  best 
adapted,  and  in  the  fulfilling  of  which  each  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  economic  prosperity,  the  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  expanding  city.  This  you  will 
see  involves  a  clear  recognition  of  the  absolute  right  of  the 
growing  city  community  to  see  that  the  land  around,  over 
which  it  must  expand,  shall  be  used,  and  if  need  be  re- 
served for  use,  for  those  purposes  which  will  best  conduce 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  city. 

You  have  already  realized  something  of  all  this  in  rela- 
tion to  better  class  residential  property,  and  your  zoning 
regulations  usually  give  effective  protection  to  this — but  ap- 
parently to  nothing  else;  for  the  remaining  zones,  after  the 
exclusive  residential  one,  seem  to  consist  of  progressive  re- 
laxations, resulting  in  an  increasing  degree  of  mixed  use 
and  consequent  confusion.  This  system  is  not  enough  for 
city  planning  as  we  conceive  it.  It  is  surely  as  important 
to  secure  valuable  industrial  and  commercial  areas  as  it  is 
to  protect  high  class  residential  districts  from  injury  by  the 
intrusion  of  incongruous  buildings. 


We  propose  to  establish  zoning  on  somewhat  different 
lines,  establishing  first  a  predominant  character  and  main 
use  for  each  area,  industrial,  commercial  or  residential;  al- 
lowing freely  all  buildings  which  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  predominant  use,  but  excluding  those  inconsistent,  ex- 
cept with  the  permission  of  the  city  planning  authority,  and 
subject  to  conditions.  Usually  these  would  require  a  plan 
for  the  area  which  is  ripe  for  immediate  development,  locat- 
ing in  detail,  and  defining  the  minor  zones  for  buildings  of 
incongruous  character  which  may  nevertheless  be  required 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  which  constitute  the  main 
character  of  the  area.  Schools,  shops,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment n  a  residential  area,  or  dwelling,  restaurants,  markets 
in  an  industrial  district  may  be  given  as  examples.  Our 
zoning,  like  our  town  planning,  will  in  fact  be  carried  out 
in  stages,  the  broad  distribution  and  reservations,  the  main 
lines  of  development  and  communication  being  dealt  with 
in  the  first  stage;  the  more  detailed  location  and  complete 
planning  being  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent  stage,  in  sections, 
as  the  land  becomes  ripe  for  use. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  stages  of  planning.  If 
an  attempt  is  made  to  city  plan  at  one  stage,  either  the  area 
dealt  with  must  be  reduced  below  what  is  required  for  com- 
prehensive planning,  or  the  amount  of  ground  covered  must 
be  too  great  to  allow  anything  but  stereotyped  and  wholesale 
plannig  of  the  details.  Either  alternative  is  fatal  to  good 
results. 

Only  after  reaching  some  conclusion  on  the  fundamental 
matters,  on  the  kind  of  community  life  we  should  provide 
for,  and  the  kind  of  city  we  should  make  to  house  that  life; 
after  surveying  the  territory,  studying  its  contours,  charac- 
ter and  opportunities;  after  deciding  where  our  community 
should  live,  around  how  many  and  which  centers  it  should 
be  grouped,  whether  in  suburbs  or  satellite  towns,  where  it 
should  work,  where  it  should  study  and  where  play;  after 
thinking  out  generally  the  main  distribution  of  the  parts  and 
the  main  lines  of  intercommunication  from  center  to  center, 
from  living  places  to  work  places  and  play  places,  whether  by 
railroad  or  water;  after  studying  the  needs  for  public  build- 
ings, schools,  playgrounds  and  for  the  main  and  all  the  sub- 
sidiary centers — then  at  length  we  reach  the  stage  when  we 
can  begin  the  design  and  transfer  our  scheme  to  paper. 


Mutual  Relief  in  Russia 

By  Abraham  Epstein 


THE  newer  trend  in  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment relates  not  only  to  foreign  and  commer- 
cial affairs  but  also  to  interior  affairs  of  purely 
Russian  concern.  The  lessons  of  experience  have 
begun  to  reform  and  to  revitalize  social  services  which  the 
government  could  not  accomplish  from  its  seat  at  Moscow. 
Above  all,  the  natural  forces  that  make  for  social  welfare,  the 
organs  of  local  government,  have  been  re-enlisted  in  the 
combat  of  misery  and  disease.  Indeed,  few  government  de- 
partments illustrate  more  clearly  the  Russian  tragedy,  the 
gap  between  theoretical  ideals  and  realistic  achievements, 
than  the  changing  panorama  in  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Social  Welfare.  An  examination  of  the  aims  of  the 
department  in  191 8,  when  it  was  filled  with  hopes  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  its  program  of  work  today,  when  it  is  grap- 
pling with  what  it  then  considered  palliative  and  bourgeois 
measures,  is  enlightening  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
newer  tendencies  and  indicative  of  the  present  state  of 
despondency  and  impoverishment. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  communist  government  would 


adopt  a  complete  program  of  social  relief.  Social  provision 
and  insurance  essentially  involve  the  principles  of  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  assistance  which  are  primary  elements  of 
socialism.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  revolutionary 
Russia  in  its  glowing  and  hopeful  days — when  decrees  and 
programs  were  believed  to  have  magic  power  over  natural  and 
evolutionary  processes — should  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
taking  care  of  all  citizens  in  distress.  The  October,  191 7, 
revolution  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  assistance  and  social 
maintenance  were  to  be  considered  neither  charity  nor  a 
gift,  but  constituted  the  right  of  every  producing  person, 
and  that  it  was  the  function  and  duty  of  the  state  to  care  for 
all  citizens  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  unable  to 
work  and  had  no  means  of  support. 

The  social  welfare  department,  established  in  191 8,  was 
not  only  a  creation  of  the  revolution,  to  be  compared  with 
nothing  in  past  Russian  history,  but  was  based  upon  new 
principles.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive  department  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  czar  had  adopted  but  a  minor 
few  of  the  social  insurance  and  pension  schemes  generally 
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in  operation  in  practically  all  other  European  countries.  The 
millions  of  distressed  in  Russia  were  reduced  to  abject 
poverty. 

I.    The  Original  Program 

THE  first  decrees  of  the  new  Commissariat  for  Social 
Welfare  declared  the  right  of  all  workers  and  officials 
to  receive  assistance  during  illness,  temporary  or  permanent 
disability,  or  unemployment,  pensions  in  case  of  invalidity, 
old  age,  as  well  as  death  and  burial  benefits,  and  of  women  to 
receive  aid  during  pregnancy  and  confinement.  All  expenses 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  government.  The  usual  procedure 
of  calculating  risks  and  balancing  premiums  was  deemed 
unnecessary  because  in  theory  everything  produced  which 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  individuals  themselves  was 
taken  away  by  the  government  under  the  compulsory  tax 
requisitions. 

The  history  of  the  Commissariat  for  Social  Welfare  is 
crowded  with  a  multitude  of  changes,  combinations,  divisions 
and  a  good  deal  of  general  reorganization.  Indeed,  the 
changes  have  been  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
in  the  present  structure  even  the  shell  of  its  predecessors. 
During  the  first  period,  the  institutional  work  done  for 
children  was  especially  noteworthy.  On  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  there  were  in  thirty-six  provinces  1,279  homes 
with  75,574  children,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  1919,  there 
were  under  the  direction  of  this  section  1,924  homes  with 
124,627  children. 

The  poverty  was  vastly  greater,  however,  than  any 
human  effort  could  cope  with.  Many  of  these  institutions 
had  to  shut  their  doors  in  the  face  of  increasing  distress. 
Before  I  left,  in  May,  I  met  a  very  active  communist  who 
could  not  place  his  two  little,  -undernourished  girls  in  a 
summer  home  even  for  a  few  weeks,  following  the  death  of 
their  mother  from  tuberculosis. 

There  is  also  in  the  commissariat  a  section  for  invalids, 
which  was  created  to  take  care  of  those  invalided  in  the  war, 
to  establish  hospitals,  vocational  training  schools  and  assist 
in  rehabilitation  for  other  forms  of  work.  A  variety  of 
work  shops  and  homes  for  invalids  were  established.  The 
division  for  general  relief  has  as  its  task  the  relief  of  those 
incapable  of  work  and  it  endeavors  to  provide  assistance 
in  cases  of  temporary  distress  caused  by  natural  and  social 
misfortunes  such  as  fire,  famine,  or  pogroms. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1921,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
department,  2,997,349  families  of  Red  soldiers  were  helped 
by  the  Social  Welfare  Department  throughout  the  republic. 
These  constituted  a  little  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
Red  army  soldier  families;  and  figuring  on  the  average  of 
three  persons  per  family,  it  means  that  about  9,000,000 
persons  were  helped. 

The  function  of  the  pensions  division  was  to  provide  for 
all  persons  who  had  lost  their  capacity  for  work,  or  had  be- 
come dependent  because  of  other  misfortunes.  According  to 
figures  supplied  by  sixteen  provinces,  there  were,  on  the  first 
of  July,  1 92 1,  about  8.98  pensioners  per  1,000  persons.  As- 
suming that  these  figures  hold  true  generally  the  department 
estimated  that,  computing  the  population  of  Russia,  not 
including  Ukraine,  at  86,319,000  (as  supplied  by  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Bureau  in  1921)  there  were  in  Russia  at  that 
time  775,000  invalided  persons  receiving  pensions.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  last  summer  was  3,000  rubles  per 
month — just  about  the  price  of  a  pound  of  black  bread  at 
that  time.  This  spring  it  amounted  to  500,000  rubles,  which 
would  have  bought  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  bread. 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  in  191 8  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  insurance  contributions  for  the  peasants,  it  was 
never  carried  out.  The  theory  was  that  all  persons  capable 
of  work  owed  their  services  to  the  state  and  the  peasants' 
production  above  their  own  needs  were  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all.  For  this,  the  government,  in 
return,  compensated  them  by  taking  care  of  them  during  the 


times  of  incapacity  and  general  need.  Thus,  for  eliminating 
the  fear  of  the  "  black  day,"  the  government  deprived  them 
of  the  privilege  of  individual  thrift. 

The  government  paid  all  expenses  from  its  own  funds, 
which  naturally,  in  face  of  the  limited  resources  and  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  country,  remained  mostly  on  paper. 
In  practice,  relief  was  received  only  by  the  city  populations 
and  the  families  of  the  Red  army  soldiers;  and  even  these 
groups  could  hardly  be  given  enough  to  satisfy  them  with 
most  of  the  essentials.  In  principle,  temporary  incapacity 
and  unemployment  were  to  be  assisted  to  the  extent  of  full 
wages — an  amount  not  paid  in  any  other  country.  The 
actual  payments  made,  and  the  rations  given  out,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  government  officials,  were  insignificant  and 
rarely  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  There  were  millions 
of  cripples  as  a  result  of  seven  years  of  the  most  bitter  war- 
fare and  struggle;  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
pendent widows  and  orphaned  children;  there  were  all  sorts 
of  epidemics  and  diseases;  and  then  came  the  intense  famine 
which  affected  millions.  Innumerable  fires  and  pogroms 
were  raging  in  many  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the 
three  years  of  civil  war,  and  are  still  going  on  in  some  dis- 
tricts. 

To  provide  relief  to  all  these  elements  with  the 
ruined  transport  and  industrial  situation  of  the  country  was, 
of  course,  a  task  that  no  government,  communist  or  bour- 
geois, could  have  accomplished. 

II.     The  New  Policy 

THE  adoption  of  the  new  economic  policy  and  the  intro- 
duction of  state  capitalism  necessitated  a  complete  change 
in  the  structure  and  policy  of  the  commissariat.  New  means 
for  social  relief,  outside  the  government  funds,  had  to  be 
found,  for  the  latter  had  to  be  greatly  curtailed.  Govern- 
ment factories  could  no  longer  be  operated  on  a  deficit  basis, 
once  private  production  was  permitted  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  them.  The  compulsory  requisition  of  the  peasant's 
product  was  now  replaced  by  a  definite  proportional  produce 
tax.  Instead  of  owing  all  his  products  to  the  government, 
the  peasant  now  gives  only  a  certain  percentage  and  keeps 
all  the  rest  to  himself.  Again,  many  of  the  workers  were 
transferred'  from  government  industries  to  cooperatives, 
leased,  concessioned  and  private  employers,  and  were  compen- 
sated in  wages  for  their  work.  The  government  could  there- 
fore no  longer  be  expected  to  provide  for  all  social  relief 
from  its  own  funds.  Government  industry  had  to  be  freed 
from  the  support  of  the  incapacitated  and  inefficient 
elements. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  commissariat  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  principles  it  was  also  necessary  to  examine 
the  previous  policy  of  considering  all  social  classes  alike, 
which  had  resulted  in  many  strange  and  curious  things. 
Thus,  the  commissariat  had  attempted  once  to  insure  the 
peasants  against  sickness  and  unemployment,  and  refused  to 
insure  them  against  fire,  cattle  epidemics  and  the  like.  This 
resulted,  in  a  number  of  places,  in  the  organization  of  funds 
by  the  peasants  themselves  in  connection  with  their  churches. 

Once  it  was  realized  that  other  sources  than  the  govern- 
ment's must  be  sought  for  the  relief  of  dependent  persons, 
three  methods  were  open  to  the  commissariat:  the  creation 
of  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  contributions  under  government  supervision; 
voluntary  insurance  systems  under  government  supervision, 
or  obligatory  mutual  relief  for  the  peasants  and  compulsory 
social  insurance  for  the  workers.  The  third  of  these  meth- 
ods was  adopted. 

It  was  embodied  in  the  now  famous  decree  issued  by  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  on  May  14,  192 1.  This 
decree  ordered  the  organization  of  public  committees  for 
mutual  relief  in  connection  with  every  village  and  county 
soviet.  Among  the  duties  of  these  committees  are  the  organ- 
ization and  distribution  of  mutual  relief  in  case  of  bad  crops, 
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floods,  fires,  robberies,  epidemics  and  all  other  natural  and 
social  catastrophes  which  may  befall  an  individual,  a  village, 
or  several  communities.  They  are  to  accomplish  this  by 
means  of  an  internal  tax  and  through  the  distribution  of 
goods  given  them  by  the  government  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  also  to  organize  assistance  in  the  form  of  labor,  to 
see  to  the  needs  of  the  orphans,  widows  and  the  sick  in  the 
village  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  families  of 
soldiers  in  the  Red  army.  The  committees  are  to  cooperate 
with  all  the  government  social  welfare  agencies  and  protect 
the  property  and  household  rights  of  those  taken  care  of. 

In  order  to  create  a  fund  for  this  form  of  relief,  the  decree 
declared  that  all  articles  confiscated  in  the  due  process 
of  law,  as  well  as  all  other  property  without  a  claimant, 
should  go  to  this  fund.  In  addition,  the  Food  Commissariat 
was  directed  to  work  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Social  Welfare  measures  for  setting  aside  a  certain 
percentage  of  all  the  food  collected  for  this  fund.  The 
committees  thus  keep  account  of  those  who  are  in  need,  de- 
termine upon  the  necessary  amounts  and  means  of  help  and 
have  charge  of  the  distribution. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Commissariat  for  Social 
Welfare  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  committees  urge  that 
the  committees  endeavor  to  keep  themselves  nearer  to  the 
masses,  to  include  all  the  elements  of  the  village  population 
and  not  confine  assistance  to  the  poorer  peasants  to  call  fre- 
quent meetings  and  to  have  the  people  themselves  decide 
most  of  the  questions.  They  are  urged  to  devote  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  families  of  Red  soldiers,  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  mostly  products  for  their  funds  rather  than 
money,  and  to  make  the  work  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  village  committees  for  mutual  relief  are  given  the 
right  (1)  to  levy  voluntary,  or  compulsory,  contributions 
upon  all  citizens  in  the  village;  (2)  to  make  collections, 
and  to  deduct  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  produce  ex- 
changed; (3)  to  distribute  the  food  stuffs  and  other  articles 
assigned  by  the  government;  (4)  to  organize  mutual  labor 
help  and  to  establish,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissariat, 
such  institutions  and  welfare  agencies  in  their  midst  as 
they  may  deem  necessary.  The  contributions  imposed 
are  to  be  not  large  and  burdensome  but  such  as  can 
be  made  without  difficulty.  It  is  urged,  furthermore, 
not  to  impose  such  contributions  in  the  village  until 
they  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  relief.  Thus,  when 
fire  has  destroyed  the  house  of  a  poor  peasant,  or  his  only 
horse  has  died,  the  committee  can  call  a  meeting  and  de- 
termine the  amount  of  contributions  to  be  assessed.  Persons 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  contributions  may  be  exempted. 
All  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  committee  may  be  called 
by  the  latter  to  give  other  public  aid  in  order  to  help  the  poor 
citizens.  Labor  help  consists  in  the  ploughing  and  harvest- 
ing of  fields  in  the  case  of  a  poor  peasant  who  has  no  horse, 
or  is  ill,  is  absent  from  home,  or  in  any  other  cases  of  need. 
The  methods  of  rendering  labor  help  may  take  such  forms 
as  "  Sundaying,"  or  paying  for  the  work  done.  The  com- 
mittee also  sees  that  all  the  social  welfare  regulations  in  the 
village  are  fully  carried  out  and  guards  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  children,  and  especially  of  orphans. 

The  mutual  relief  committees  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  famine-stricken  region  where  it  is  so  essential  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  community  and  to  see  that  the 
relief  brought  in  from  the  outside  is  properly  distributed. 
The  department  feels  that  the  new  experiment  has  proved 
very  successful  so  far,  and  that  the  peasants,  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  relief  is  clearly  explained  to  them,  accept  it 
gladly.  Ultimately,  it  is  hoped  to  establish  the  entire  work 
upon  the  mutual  insurance  principle. 

In  considering  the  new  methods  and  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  relieving  the  manifold  needs  of  those  who  work 
for  hire,  the  department  had  the  benefit  of  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  European  countries  with  social  insurance,  as  well 


as  its  own  experience  with  workers'  relief  during  the  four 
years  since  the  revolution.  The  problem  in  the  case  of  the 
wage-workers  is  obviously  different  from  that  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  method  of  approach  must  necessarily  differ.  Ex- 
perience has  also  shown  that  such  measures  are  most  sound 
and  effective,  as  the  masses  of  the  workers  themselves  take 
the  initiative  and  are  given  a  larger  interest  and  participation 
in  the  work.  For  even  during  the  revolution  the  sick-bene- 
fit organizations  in  Russia,  which  were  managed  by  the 
workers  themselves,  were  far  closer  to  the  latter  than  was 
the  Commissariat  for  Social  Welfare.  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  work  it  was  therefore  essential  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  working  masses  themselves.  This  was  already 
suggested  in  the  decree  of  May  14,  1921,  which  urged 
the  attraction  into  this  work  of  the  labor  protection  com- 
mittees in  the  different  shops  and  factories,  made  up  of  work- 
ers, which  have  existed  ever  since  the  revolution. 

Analogous  in  importance,  therefore,  to  this  decree,  which 
created  the  village  public  committees  for  mutual  help  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  peasants,  is  the  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1 92 1,  issued  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, which  established  social  insurance  for  those  who  work 
for  others.  This  decree  established  in  principle  all  the 
fundamental  demands  of  the  workers'  social  insurance  pro- 
grams in  Europe;  namely,  the  putting  of  all  cost  of  insurance 
upon  the  employers  without  contributions  from  the  workers, 
the  extension  of  the  social  insurance  principle  to  all  cases  of 
need  and  incapacity,  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  standard 
of  life  during  temporary  incapacity  and  unemployment  as 
well  as  an  average  standard  during  permanent  disability. 
Under  this  decree  social  insurance  is  made  obligatory  for  all 
persons  who  labor  for  hire  whether  in  government,  public, 
cooperative,  leased  or  private  undertakings,  in  all  cases  of 
tempofary  and  permanent  incapacity,  con  finement,  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  in  the  case  of  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 

FOR  the  first  few  months  only  more  important  phases, 
such  as  insurance  against  invalidity,  unemployment  and 
death,  were  emphasized.  The  amount  of  contributions  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  workers  and  the  hazardous  char- 
acter of  the  particular  industry.  All  establishments  and  voca- 
tions are  divided  into  eight  classes  according  to  their  risk, 
lawyers  having  been  placed  in  the  first  group  and  railroad 
workers  in  the  eighth.  All  contributions  are  made  by  the 
employer  whether  the  latter  is  an  individual,  cooperative  or 
the  government.  Deductions  from  wages  are  not  permitted. 
Rates  of  contributions  are  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Trade  Unions. 

The  Commissariat  for  Social  Welfare  is  in  charge  of  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  funds,  and  issues  all  the 
regulations.  The  committees  for  labor  protection  and  social 
welfare,  which  are  made  up  of  the  workers'  representatives 
in  every  shop  and  factory,  are  required  to  check  up  the  books 
of  the  establishments  under  obligation  to  insure.  They  are 
to  see  that  the  payments  are  made,  that  assistance  is  ren- 
dered in  time  and  that  no  deceptions  are  performed.  It  is 
through  these  committees  that  it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  in- 
surance movement  in  direct  touch  with  the  masses. 

The  movement  is  as  yet  on  its  first  lap,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  predictions  about  Russian  policies.  On  the  whole, 
the  workers  are  satisfied  with  the  scheme,  for  as  long  as 
they  are  not  required  to  make  contributions,  there  are  ob- 
viously more  chances  of  receiving  some  relief  now  than 
was  possible  from  a  government  which  with  the  best  inten- 
tions had  nothing  to  give.  Employers,  of  course,  complain 
that  the  contributions  are  too  heavy  and  burdensome.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  revive  the  broken-down  industrial  life  of  the 
country  with  such  burdens,"  they  contend.  A  few  small 
employers  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  their  undertakings. 


COMMUNITIES 


Financial  Federations— I.  Fundamentals 


TEN  years  ago  two  American  cities,  Denver  and 
Elmira,  New  York,  maintained  financial  federa- 
tions of  social  agencies.  The  next  year  Cleve- 
land joined  the  other  two.  South  Bend,  Day- 
ton and  Erie,  Pa.,  immediately  followed  and  by  June,  1922, 
the  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  had 
listed  over  one  hundred  communi- 
ties already  using  a  federation  pro- 
gram, fifty  others  getting  ready  to 
start  one  in  the  near  future  and 
an  uncounted  number  inquiring 
about  it. 

This  modern  movement  to- 
wards federation  was  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  large  increase  of 
philanthropic  and  social  service 
agencies  in  the  late  nineties  and 
'the  early  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Coming  rap- 
idly one  after  another,  these 
organizations  generated  an  in- 
creasingly     intense      competition 

for  maintenance  in  a  very  limited  circle  of  supporters.  The 
logical  results  were  a  growing  difficulty  in  securing  adequate 
backing  for  the  expanding  work  of  the  organizations;  ex- 
cessive cost  in  securing  any  backing;  and  restiveness,  con- 
fusion and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  donors,  pressure 
from  these  dissatisfied  donors  has  played  no  small  part  in 
the  development  of  the  movement  towards  financial 
federations. 

The  progressive  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland  be- 
gan to  search  for  a  remedy  for  these  troubles  as  early  at 
1906.  Martin  A.  Marks,  a  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  inquiry.  He  had  before  him  the  experiences  of  Liver- 
pool, England;  Denver;  Elmira  and  the  Jewish  federation! 
in  this  country.  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  himself 
a  Jew  closely  affiliated  with  the  charities  of  his  people  and 
partly  because  the  Jewish  federations  were  the  only  ones 
which  had  shown  adequate  success  up  to  that  time,  Mr. 
Marks'  committee  finally  evolved 
a   plan    of    federation    that    more 


FIVE   FUNDAMENTALS 

1.  Immunity  from  solicitation 

2.  Centralized  continuous  educa- 
tional publicity 

3.  Budgetary  control 

4.  The  joint  campaign 

5.  Cooperation  and  coordination 


nearly  resembled  the  Jewish  fed- 
erations than  anything  else.  It 
was  put  into  effect  in  Cleveland  in 

1913. 

In  the  first  year  or  two,  this 
federation  raised  from  $300,000 
to  $400,000  and  the  constituent 
agencies  were  compelled  to  raise 
approximately  the  same  amount 
for  themselves.  The  accelerating 
power  of  centralized  finance  is 
illustrated  by  comparing  this  with 
the  results  of  the  1921  campaign 
in  Cleveland  in  which  more  than 
$3,000,000  was  raised,  practically 
all  of  it  by  the  federated  group. 

The  federated  plan,  as  re- 
born in  Cleveland,  was  copied 
widely  and  the  movement  has 
since  spread  rapidly.  Its  dom- 
inant idea,  from  the  earli- 
est    experiments     in     Liverpool 


To  Follow 

THIS    is    the    first    of    a    series    of    five 
articles   in  which  the   secretary  of   the 
Detroit  Community  Fund   sums  up  the   re- 
sults  of    ten   years'    experimentation    in    the 
practice   of   federated   finance.     In   the   sue-1 
ceeding     numbers     of     the     Midmonthly, 
Mr.   Norton  will  answer  outstanding  ques- 
tions about  federations  under  four  headings: 
Organization  Problems 
Standards  for  Admission 
National  Agencies 
Capital  Funds 
Readers  of  the  Survey  will  recall  a  general 
exposition    of    the    federation    movement   by 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley  (Jan.  15,  1921),  and  a 
series    of    critical    studies    of    the    plan    by 
Edward   T.   Devine,    contributing   editor   of 
the  Survey    (May   14,   May  28,   June   18, 
July    16,   1921;  Jan.   21,   Feb.   4,    1922). 


and  Denver  to  the  present,  is  centralized  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  popular  current  expense  funds.  Since  the 
Cleveland  renaissance  five  major  principles  have  been  writ- 
ten into  the  plan,  which  taken  together  account  for  the 
success  it  has  today. 

Cleveland  contributed  two  of  these:  the  immunity  rule 
in  soliciting  and  centralized  con- 
tinuous educational  publicity.  The 
immunity  rule  is  a  guarantee  to 
givers  that  if  they  give  through 
the  federation,  they  will  not  be 
solicited  by  any  of  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  federation  for  cur- 
rent expenses  during  the  period  of 
the  gift.  This  rule  has  been  bit- 
terly attacked  by  opponents  of  the 
federated  plan  but  it  remains  as  a 
strong  vertebra  in  the  backbone  of 
the  movement.  It  has  sometimes 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
givers  will  not  be  requested 
to  give  more  than  once  during 
the  year  under  any  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  well-conducted  federation  it  will  work  this  way 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally,  however,  some  true  emer- 
gency will  arise  in  which  the  federation  itself  may  ask  its 
givers  for  additional  money.  The  immunity  rule  is  neces- 
sary because  it  alone  corrects  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the 
old  system,  which  forced  the  federation  plan  into  existence; 
namely,  continuous  and  annoying  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions. 

Centralized,  continuous,  educational  publicity,  the  second 
idea  contributed  by  the  early  Cleveland  organization,  was 
developed  by  Whiting  Williams,  the  first  secretary  of 
that  federation.  Mr.  Williams  had  scarcely  assumed  hi» 
task  before  he  realized  what  any  federation  secretary  must 
realize,  that  permanent  support,  increasing  gifts,  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  givers,  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon 
an  intelligent  educational  program  that  is  built  on  the  theory 
of  perpetual  motion.    It  should  run  throughout  the  year. 

The  Cincinnati  federation,  en- 
tering upon  central  financing  in 
1915,  contributed  the  third  and 
fourth  major  ideas  that  go  to  make 
up  the  present  movement:  budget- 
ary control  and  the  campaign 
method  of  raising  money. 

Budgetary  control  means  that 
the  participating  agencies  in  the 
funds  of  the  federation  submit,  in 
advance  and  in  complete  detail, 
their  anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues  for  a  year;  that  they 
agree  with  the  federation  what 
these  are  to  be;  that  their  books 
are  open  for  inspection  by  the 
federation  at  any  time;  and  that 
they  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
agreed  upon  without  the  consent 
of  the  federation. 

This  federation  plank  is  not 
as  arbitrary  as  it  seems.  It 
has  worked  to  the  advantage 
of      the      constituent      agencies, 
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GETTING  IT  INTO  FOCUS 

The  service  of  the  finanncial  federation  to  the  individual  contributor  is  well  suggested  by  this  car- 
toon by  "  Gert"  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  for  the  Welfare  Union  of  that  city.     Immunity  from 
continual  solicitation,  says  Mr.  Norton,  is  the  first  fundamental  of  joint  financing 

and  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  federation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  budgets  are  usually  worked  out  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  decisions  are  almost  always 
reached  in  a  friendly,  harmonious  manner.  Usually  also, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  great  flexibility  about  the  budgets, 
because  as  the  year  progresses  many  agencies  use  less  money 
than  they  anticipated,  while  a  few  need  to  use  more;  and 
a  budget  is  subject  to  readjustment  within  the  available 
funds  of  the  federation  from  month  to  month. 

Most  federations  at  the  start  find  their  agencies  carrying 
heavy  debts  and  spending  more  than  they  take  in.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  produce  at  once  more  money  than 
they  previously  had.  To  meet  this  pressure  against  them 
for  increased  funds,  practically  all  federations  now  use  the 
campaign  method  of  raising  money.  A  federation  campaign 
is  frequently  confused  with  an  old-fashioned  whirlwind 
campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  each  sets  aside  a  single  week  or 
ten  days  for  its  public  effort  and  each  resorts  to  heavy  pub- 
licity at  that  time.  In  all  other  respects  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference. The  federation  campaign  is  simply  the  application 
of  modern  organized  salesmanship,  planned  and  developed 
throughout  the  year  and  culminating  in  a  single  week.  Its 
chief  virtue  as  a  method  of  financing  charity  is  three-fold. 
First,  it  enables  social  service  to  command  for  a  short  time 
the  effective  services  of  thousands  of  volunteer  salesmen, 
thereby  multiplying  enormously  the  number  of  soliciting 
hours  previously  devoted  to  charity.  Second,  it  enables  so- 
cial service  to  organize  these  soliciting  hours  economically 
so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  are  asked  to  give  who 
could  not  possibly  be  reached  by  another  method.  And 
third,  it  creates  more  wide-spread  friendly  interest  in  phil- 
anthropy, by  far,  than  any  other  scheme  devised. 

The  fifth  major  principle  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
social  work,  is  not  peculiar  to  federation.  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed with  success  by  non-financial  councils  of  social  agencies 
and  by  communities  which  have  no  specialized  coordinating 
agency.  Nevertheless,  to  my  mind  experience  shows  fed- 
eration to  be  the  best  instrument  through  which  effective 


cooperation  may  be  worked.  \ 
Its  aim  is  order-out  of  chaos,  \ 
economy   of    operation,    effi- 
ciency    of     operation.     The 
federation  generates  cooper- 
ation,     through     functional 
grouping     of     agencies, 
through  combination  of  agen- 
cies,   through   statistical    in- 
quiries and  by  other  means. 
Possibly     a    sixth     major 
principle  is  the  idea  of  de- 
signated  gifts.     Designation 
of  a  subscription  in  favor  of 
a  specified  agency  or  agencies 
is  not   as   generally   applied 
as  the  five  preceding  planks 
of  federation.  Although  it  is 
granted  as  a  giver's  right  al- 
most everywhere  if  the  giver 
chooses     to     exercise      that 
right,  nevertheless  there  are 
many  places  where  it  is  not 
actually   practiced.     As   the 
movement  progresses,  certain 
forms  of  designation  such  as 
the  creation  of  special  trust 
funds    for    special   purposes 
will  probably  develop  to  pro- 
tect the  mass  of  agencies  from 
unpopular  movements  with- 
in the  federation. 
In  addition  to  these  principles  of  federation  practice,  we 
find  the  federation  world  moving  on  to  new  ventures  in 
united  action,  such  as  centralized  accounting,  emphasized  in 
Detroit;  centralized  purchasing,  emphasized  in  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  Cleveland;  and  the  development  of 
research  machinery  as  a  guide  to  city  planning  in  social 
work. 

The  achievements  which  federated  finance  may  claim  in 
the  ten  years  of  its  modern  renaissance  are  more  adequate 
social  service,  more  efficient  social  service,  more  economical 
social  service,  more  and  wider  financial  support  for  social 
service,  more  democracy  in  social  service  and  more  friend- 
ship for  social  service  by  the  people  at  large. 

Street-car  Antagonisms  that 
Breed  Race  Hatred 

LONG  journeys  to  and  from  their  places  of  employ- 
ment have  for  many  years  been  a  hardship  suffered 
by  factory  workers  in  Chicago.  The  report  of  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Race  Relations  (see  the  Survey  Graphic 
for  October)  shows  that  conditions  recognized  as  an  in- 
convenience but  tolerated  as  so  much  else  in  our  ill-un- 
designed city  development  may  become  a  prime  cause  of  a 
great  human  tragedy.  Negroes  in  that  city,  congested  in  a 
comparatively  small  area  which  is  also  harboring  the  worst 
slums  and  dens  of  crime  and  ill  repute,  is  mainly  concen- 
trated upon  twelve  lines  which  traverse  the  Negrc  resi- 
dential areas  and  connect  them  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts— many  of  these  in  outlying  suburbs.  On  some  of 
the  most  crowded  street  car  lines,  as  that  on  State  Street, 
Negro  passengers  often  are  in  a  majority.  Contacts  in 
transportation,  the  report  points  out,  differ  from  those  in 
school  and  workshop  and  on  the  playground  in  that  they 
are  not  supervised;  that,  when  the  car  is  crowded,  they 
involve  physical  contact;  and  that,  when  the  travelers  of 
the  one  race  are  largely  of  the  office  working  class  while 
those  of  the  other  are  mainly  laborers,  complaints  of  lack 
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of  cleanliness  on  the  one  side  or  of  snobbishness  on  the  other 
may  easily  lead  to  argument  and  dispute. 

So  long  as  public  conveyances  are  not  separated  into 
class  departments  which  of  course  would  be  preposterous, 
occasional  friction  of  this  kind  is  unavoidable;  but  there 
was  no  serious  trouble  on  the  Chicago  trasportation  lines 
until  the  large  migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  in- 
creased these  contacts  and  made  them  more  and  more  un- 
pleasant. A  careful  reading  of  the  report  suggests  that 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  newcomers  had  been  provided 
with  homes  within  walking  distance  of  their  places  of  em- 
ployment, the  other  factors  making  for  a  growing  resent- 
ment against  their  "intrusion"  would  not  have  of  them- 
selves produced  that  acute  animosity  which  actually  re- 
sulted. As  the  map  here  reproduced  shows,  the  colored 
employes  at  a  typical  group  of  plants  live  more  distant 
from  them  than  the  white  ones ;  the  effect  obviously  is  that 
in  going  to  work,  if  there  is  any  congestion,  they  will  be  in 
possession  of  the  seats  while  the  white  employes,  many  of 
them  women,  have  to  stand  up.  Negro  laborers  recently 
arrived  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the  report  hints, 
are  not  always  acquainted  with  the  customary  courtesies  in 
the  transit  of  our  northern  cities. 

The  commission  recommends  certain  improvements  in  the 
handling  of  street  car  traffic,  some  of  which  seem  already 
to  have  been  introduced ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  far- 
reaching  remedy  is  needed  if  the  mutual  exasperation  be- 
tween whites  and  Negroes  owing  to  their  sharing  of  the 
public  means  of  transit  is  to  be  done  away  with.    The  main 


findings  of  the  commission  on  the  subject  of  housing  have 
already  been  given.  It  expressly  warns  against  any  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  by  segregation  or  by  threats,  and 
propaganda  to  prevent  Negroes  from  living  in  certain  areas 
that  would  have  the  same  effect-  After  the  rush  to  the 
cities  under  the  war-time  influence  of  high  wages,  we  have 
come  to  a  period  of  slower  industrial  growth — a  period  par- 
ticularly advantageous  for  reducing  congestion  by  the  only 
permanently  successful  method:  the  building  of  homes  of  a 
character  and  in  neighborhoods  to  suit  the  purse  and  con- 
venience of  their  prospective  occupiers. 

What  About  the  Small  Town? 

AS  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  nation  becomes  more 
and  more  identified  with  the  experience  and  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more,  the  de- 
velopment— even  the  very  existence — of  the  smaller  com- 
munities recedes  from  the  national  consciousness.  It  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  until  a  town  reaches  the  100,000  mark  it 
has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no  civic  or  social  life  worth 
considering. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  view  is  evident  when  we  consider 
the  rapid  growth  of  American  communities  and  the  constant 
interchange  of  population  between  city  and  town,  town  and 
country,  countryside  and  metropolis.  A  town  of  25,000  today 
may  be  a  city  of  50-,  even  100,000  tomorrow  (witness  Akron, 
Ohio);  the  small  trader  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  may, 
through  a  fortunate  venture,  become  a  resident  of  Chicago 
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ONE  CLUE  TO  CHICAGO'8  RACE  RIOTS 

Taking  the  Negro  and  white  employes  of  one  plant— the  Argo  plant  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company— as  typical 
of  general  conditions,  this  chart  shows  some  of  the  causes  underlying  race  riots  in  Chicago.  The  Negroes  live  huddled 
together  in  unsavory  slums  (the  black  dots  show  the  homes  of  Negro  employes,  504  in  Chicago  and  19  outside;  the  open 
circles  the  homes  of  white  employes,  588  in  Chicago  and  1329  outside).  The  Negroes  travel  long  distances  to  work  on  cars 
crowded  by  whites  (the  longest  ride  for  white  employes  is  32   minutes;  for  Negro  employes  67  minutes,  with  two  transfers) 
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inside  a  few  years;  the  prosperous  broker,  wearied  by  the 
strain  of  New  York  life,  may  become  a  citizen  of  Norfolk, 
Connecticut,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Each  transi- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  conditions,  and  vice  versa,  carries 
with  it  a  transplanting  of  civic  and  social  ideals  and — as 
the  smaller  communities  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
the  general  trend  is  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  unit  of 
population — it  is  clear  that  what  affects  the  life  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  small  town  does  actually  have  an  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  urban  center. 

In  discussing  the  small  community  of,  say,  from  25,000  to 
50,000,  it  is  important  to  recognize  first  of  all  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  community  in  transition — perhaps  in  the 
most  violent  stage  of  the  transition  from  individual  to  co- 
operative effort.  Until  a  place  attains  about  25,000  the 
phase  of  individual  effort  is  still  paramount.  It  is  still  pos- 
sible to  act  with  more  or  less  disregard  of  community  con- 
sciousness; the  "potential"  of  business  and  public  life  is  low, 
and  obstructive  or  belligerent  tactics,  while  they  may  irri- 
tate and  provoke  hostility,  do  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  community  machinery.  To  a  certain  extent  the  individ- 
ualist may  have  his  way.  But  let  the  size  be  increased  to 
double  or  treble  this  figure  and  the  resistance  of  even  a 
single  citizen  to  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority 
causes  an  acute  dislocation  of  function  that  soon  results  in 
positive  harm. 

THIS  may  explain  why  the  small  town  is  par  excellence 
the  home  of  the  eccentric  or  self-willed  citizen;  there  is 
not  enough  cumulative  indignation  aroused  by  his  refusal  to 
pay  taxes,  to  obey  ordinances  or  to  cede  rights  of  way  to  force 
the  issue.  When  such  a  stand  affects  the  comfort  or  the 
legitimate  desires  of  a  closely  packed  neighborhood  the  as- 
sertion of  the  community  will  does  not  tarry  long. 

In  this  scene  of  sharp  change  in  modes  of  public  conduct 
and  of  public  thought  it  is  natural  that  both  the  advocate  of 
change  and  the  constitutional  "  stand-patter  "  should  strug- 
gle for  social  and  political  control.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
small  town  "  fights  "  are  as  a  rule  more  bitterly  conducted 
than  conflicts  of  opinion  in  large  cities.  There  is  more  at 
stake,  both  for  the  "  pro's  "  and  the  "  con's  " — not  only 
the  particular  issue  but  the  whole  underlying  philosophy  of 
community  conduct.  A  "  progressive  "  victory  means,  in  all 
likelihood,  more  taxes,  more  tearing  up  of  ancient  land- 
marks, more  of  the  "  newer  element  "  through  the  provision 
of  additional  jobs.  And  as  a  "  conservative  "  town  differs 
from  a  "  progressive  "  one  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  at- 
titude toward  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  public 
improvements,  no  great  amount  of  imagination  is  needed  to 
picture  the  nature  of  the  typical  small  town  battle  for  ex- 
pansion. 

Public  administration  in  the  smaller  community  suffers, 
first,  from  the  persistence  of  the  national  party  spirit, 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  state  organizations;  second, 
from  the  personal  relationships  and  antipathies  which  are  in- 
evitable where  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
have  for  a  long  time  lived  in  close  business  and  social  con- 
tact. Public  causes  are  much  more  apt  to  fail  from  reasons 
connected  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors  than  be- 
cause of  any  intrinsic  unpopularity. 

As  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  the  inability  to 
define  strictly  local  issues,  or  at  least  to  dissociate  them  from 
national,  state,  or  personal  factors,  acts  as  a  hindrance.  Yet 
in  this  connection  our  small  cities  and  towns  have  improved 
greatly  within  recent  years,  owing  to  their  emulation  of 
larger  cities  that  have  been  forced  to  "  clean  house,"  install 
municipal  research  agencies,  adopt  commission  or  city  man- 
ager forms  of  government,  etc.  It  is  still  hard  to  im- 
press the  small  town  official  with  the  desirability  of  im- 
proved administrative  methods,  when  the  laxity  with  which 
the  average  small  town  business  man  conducts  his  affairs  is 


considered;  yet  this  is  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  many  years  the  small  community  was  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  the  most  unprincipled  forces  in  the  amuse- 
ment and  recreational  field.  That  this  is  less  true  today  is 
due,  first,  to  the  general  raising  of  standards  throughout  the 
nation  at  large;  the  greater  single  influence,  however,  has 
been  the  advent  of  prohibition.  One  unfamiliar  with  small- 
town amusements  a  decade  ago  cannot  conceive  of  the  former 
complete  interdependence  in  these  communities  of  the  liquor 
and  recreation  interests.  Emancipated  to  a  large  extent 
from  this  bondage,  the  cleaner  instincts  have  taken  heart  and, 
except  for  occasional  lapses,  there  is  now  little  to  choose 
between  the  offerings  in  small  towns  and  those  in  our  cities. 
(It  need  not  be  added  that  there  is  immense  opportunity  for 
improvement  in  both  jurisdictions.) 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  underlying  civic  and  social 
"  complex "  of  small  communities,  about  which  so  much 
good  ink  has  recently  been  spilled?  Are  there  any  essential 
differences,  psychologically,  between  large  and  small  groups 
of  population?  If  such  differences  do  exist  and  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  development  of  American  community  life, 
how  are  they  to  be  counteracted? 

On  the  basis  of  a  common  inheritance  and  a  common  ex- 
perience of  the  problems  of  race  assimilation  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  individually  considered,  the  citizenship  of  a  small 
community  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  a  metrop- 
olis. The  same  kinds  of  people  live  in  both  types  of  places 
and  they  are  occupied  in  much  the  same  way.  There  are  vastly 
greater  ranges  between  the  extremes  of  ability,  wealth  and 
cultural  opportunity,  of  course,  where  population  has  had 
time  to  accumulate ;  but  the  inherent  characteristics  of  indi- 
viduals remain  much  the  same.  In  other  words,  whatever 
differences  there  are  proceed  from  altered  conditions  of  en- 
vironment. And  as  conditions  of  environment  cannot  easily 
be  changed,  the  problem  of  the  small  community  seems  to  re- 
solve itself  into  the  establishment  in  its  consciousness  of  those 
elements  which  make  for  enlightenment  and  the  displace- 
ment of  any  elements  which,  transplanted  to  a  more  discrim- 
inating soil  appear  to  ally  themselves  with  anti-social  forces. 

It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  compile  from  current 
American  literature  a  catalogue  of  the  civic  and  social  short- 
comings of  small  towns.  So  many  of  these  alleged  defects, 
however,  are  simply  human  failings — which  happen  to  be- 
come more  noticeable  because  unrelieved  by  the  urban  back- 
ground— that  a  much  more  restricted  list  will  suffice  here. 
From  a  civic  and  social  standpoint,  the  more  evident  failings 
seem  to  be  inertia,  superficiality,  a  low  civic  and  social  "  po- 
tential," over-emphasis  of  the  personal  element  and  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  consume  civic  and  social  energies  in  unco- 
ordinated effort.  Many  communities  of  urban  proportions 
could  be  accused  of  similar  faults:  the  question  is  largely 
one  of  "  degree  of  guilt." 

TO  combat  the  sins  of  inertia  and  low  "potential,"  in- 
sistent, stimulating  leadership  is  needed;  the  average 
American  community  responds  eagerly  to  such  leadership — 
indeed,  is  so  eager  for  it  that  there  is  constant  danger  of  its 
being  "oversold"  in  this  respect.  Superficiality  demands  only 
that  reliable  information  be  available  to  those  of  the  citizen- 
ship who  know  how  to  make  use  of  it ;  the  library,  chamber 
of  commerce,  women's  clubs  and  the  church  clubs  can  supply 
this  deficiency.  Personality  in  small-town  affairs  is  potent 
and  can  be  modified  only  by  persistent  emphasis  upon  com- 
munity rather  than  personal  factors.  Organization  of  the 
civic  and  social  forces  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  cus- 
tomary scattering  of  social  energy  and  the  small-group  habit. 
By  taking  some  such  steps  as  outlined  it  is  clear  that 
the  small  town  as  a  civic  and  social  problem  soon  disap- 
pears. Here  is  a  field  which  awaits  only  the  proper  expendi- 
ture of  labor  to  produce  a  hundred  fold.  For,  when  all  is 
said,  the  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  an  enlightened  com- 
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munity  consciousness  by  our  clean,  healthy  and  for  the  most 
part  attractive  smaller  towns  are  as  nothing  to  those  that 
have  been  overcome  in  our  great  urban  centers.  In  the  in- 
terest of  a  more  responsive,  more  homogeneous  national  cul- 
ture, an  increased  activity  in  small-community  self-emanci- 
pation is  desirable.  T.  L.  Hinckley 

Community  Singing  in  Denmark 

COMMUNITY  singing  is  a  national  habit  in  Denmark. 
At  every  meeting  or  conference,  from  that  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  down  to  that  of  a  group  of  farmers,  songs 
are  sung.  I  have  yet,  however,  to  see  a  single  leader  go 
through  the  stunts  which  seem  necessary  when  Americans 
sing.  In  fact,  they  do  not  even  beat  time.  Nor  are  they 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  pianist  or  to  drag  a 
piano  out  to  their  open-air  meetings.  That  problem  is  solved 
by  not  using  a  piano.  The  one  essential  seems  to  be  song 
pamphlets  or,  more  often,  books  with  the  words  of  as  many 
as  six  hundred  songs.  The  lecturer  or  reader  or  chairman 
of  the  occasion  selects  a  song  and  begins  to  sing,  and  inside 
of  three  notes  has  the  united  backing  of  every  voice  present. 
Sometimes  the  chairman  asks  a  friend  in  the  hall  to  "  lead 
forth."  I  presume  it  is  because  he  has  learned  that  he  can- 
not be  sure  of  the  pitch  and  so  turns  to  some  one  more  de- 
pendable. Very  often  the  speaker  or  leader,  after  picking 
out  a  song  appropriate  to  his  subject,  will  announce  that 
number  and  merely  say  to  the  audience:  "Will  you  begin 
it?  "    Some  one  starts  the  song  and  every  one  sings. 

The  singing  has  a  great  spiritual  value  which  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  many  Danish  lecturers.  It  draws 
the  people  together  and  unites  them  with  the  lecturer  so  that 
an  intimate  contact  is  set  up  before  he  begins  to  speak. 

It  is  remarkable  how  song  is  used  on  every  occasion  in 
Denmark.  A  group  of  sturdy  young  fellows  in  their  com- 
munity gymnastic  class  will  always  begin  the  hour  by  march- 
ing around  the  gym  singing  to  a  stirring  tune  something 
about  the  duty  of  keeping  fit  and  strong  and  healthy.  They 
fall  into  step  and  conclude  the  class  with  another  song.  The 
other  day  I  attended  the  yearly  conference  of  representatives 
from  all  the  different  phases  of  the  consumers'  and  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  organizations  of  Denmark.  A  special 
pamphlet  of  songs  had  been  printed  for  the  meetings.  Most 
of  the  men  were  famous  gray-haired  veterans  of  many  bit- 
ter economical  battles.  This  business  community,  repre- 
senting millions  in  capital,  which  now  has  its  own  great 
head  bank  in  Copenhagen,  had  much  to  discuss  but  never 
lost  the  opportunity  for  a  song.  The  beauty,  power  and 
unity  of  their  singing  were  not  disturbed  by  leader  or  piano. 
It  was  pure  community  singing.  The  spirit  of  the  confer- 
ence was  expressed  in  their  folk  songs. 

I  was  the  guest  at  a  meeting  in  a  cross-roads  community 
house  in  southern  Jutland  where  they  were  celebrating  the 
day  when  they  voted  to  return  to  Denmark  after  half  a  cen- 
tury of  oppression  under  German  rule.  (Germany  took 
southern  Jutland  from  Denmark  in  1864.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  the  people  in  these  provinces  were  able  to  vote 
themselves  back  to  Denmark  through  a  plebiscite  held  in 
1919.)  Many  short  speeches  were  made  recalling  the  hope- 
less years  under  the  German  rule  or  the  joy  when  they 
marched  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  their  return  to  the  mother 
country.  Each  speaker  picked  out  a  song  or  two,  and 
through  song  they  expressed  their  feeling.  Most  typical 
was  the  tale  of  a  fine  old  man  whose  son  was  forced  to  fight 
for  the  Germans  against  those  who  were  struggling  to  give 
his  people  freedom,  and  who  was  killed.  He  had  not  the 
comfort  that  our  gold-star  parents  have  that  his  son  died 
for  a  great  cause.  But  he  had  old,  comforting  folk  song  to 
fall  back  upon.  The  fine  folk  philosophy  of  that  song  as  it 
was  rendered  in  unison  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  people 


better  than  anything  that  could  have  been  said.  We  sang 
over  twenty  songs.  This  is  typical  of  the  extent  to  which 
community  singing  is  used  at  the  many  gatherings  held  in 
the  hundreds  of  community  houses  in  Denmark. 

The  Danes,  so  they  say  themselves,  are  not  a  strongly 
musical  people.  There  was  very  little  singing  during  the 
most  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  high  development 
of  community  singing,  especially  in  rural  Denmark,  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  remarkable.  Community  singing  has  been 
systematically  and  deliberately  developed.  The  song 
pamphlet  most  commonly  used  is  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pages,  and  a  size  that  can  easily  be  slipped  into 
the  pocket.  It  contains  the  words  of  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one songs.  At  the  end  of  each  is  the  name  of  the  poet 
who  has  written  it.  At  the  beginning  are  either  the  words 
"  original  melody  "  and  the  name  of  the  composer  or  the 
first  line  of  the  melody  which  is  used.  The  songs  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: 

Morning  songs 43 

Hymns  and  spiritual  songs 118 

Home  and  school 25 

Customs  of  the  People  and  Vernacular 26 

Bible-history  48 

Historical   148 

Denmark  and  Iceland 35 

Norway 12 

Sweden  and  Finland 5 

Scandinavia  North 15 

Geographical   21 

National  folk  songs 21 

Evening  songs 37 

Miscellaneous  117 

This  song  book,  now  in  its  ninth  edition,  has  repeatedly 
been  revised  by  the  association  which  represents  the  remark- 
able adult  educational  movement  in  Denmark. 

Not  only  is  community  singing  a  regular  morning  event, 
but  every  lecture  and  class  period  is  begun  with  an  appro- 
priate song.  As  Harold  Balsler  says  in  Den  Danske  Folke- 
hoejskole: 

There  is  a  natural  connection  between  the  education  of  the  people 
and  singing,  which  from  the  first  has  been  bound  up  with  it,  answer- 
ing to  the  connection  that  always  exists  between  the  spiritual 
awakening  of  a  people  and  its  poetry.  When  a  people  awakes  from 
slumber,  it  shows  its  new  life  in  poetry — in  the  same  way  that  the 
song  of  the  birds  goes  up  every  time  the  sun  again  brings  the  spring 
and  looses  the  powers  of  the  frozen  earth. 

THIS  binding  together  of  song  and  poetry  is  probably  the 
secret  of  the  great  development  of  community  singing  in 
Denmark.  When  the  movement  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  interpret  and 
express  in  poetry  the  work  and  struggle  of  human  life,  the 
joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  ideals  and  longings  and  the  noble- 
ness inherent  in  man.  The  great  mass  of  people  were  given 
the  chance  to  express  through  simple  and  often  beautiful  folk 
tunes  their  fight  for  justice  and  freedom,  the  beauty  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  fatherland,  the  values  in  which  people 
can  meet  and  unite  in  spite  of  all  that  separates  men.  This 
daring  to  appeal  to  the  best  in  people  has  been  splendidly 
justified.  Community  singing  in  Denmark  reflects  the  best 
community  feeling  rather  than  the  vaudeville  stage  or  an 
over-sweet  and  vitiating  sentimentality. 

The  present  development  of  community  singing  in  Den- 
mark is  toward  an  enrichment  of  the  music  itself.  Many  of 
the  earlier  songs  were  kept  alive  through  the  appeal  of  the 
poetry  rather  than  the  music.  Practically  all  of  the  pres- 
ent Danish  composers,  however,  have  contributed  songs  not 
only  of  lasting  music  value,  but  appropriate  for  community 
singing. 

Thomas  Aagaard,  whom  I  visited,  is  composing  almost 
solely  works  of  this  character.  He  has  moved  away  from 
the  great  musical  center  out  among  the  people,  and  there  has 
composed  a  number  of  fine  rhythmic  folk  melodies  to  old 
folk  poetry.     They   are  taken   up   rapidly   by   the   people 
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throughout  the  country.  His  cantatas,  written  for  various 
community  gatherings,  and  many  years  of  leadership  of  a 
community  orchestra  which  has  admirably  performed  the 
greatest  symphonies,  belong  to  another  phase  of  community 
music. 

In  the  folk  colleges  there  are*  usually  experts  who  train 
those  who  are  interested  to  sing  the  newer  songs  or  revive 
or  correct  the  singing  of  the  old.  There  is,  of  course,  also 
part  singing  which  is  characteristic  of  singing  associations 
everywhere.  Besides  training  in  the  part  songs  for  those 
especially  interested  there  are  classes  in  community  songs  for 
all  attending  the  college.  This  training  of  hundreds  of 
youths  every  year  keeps  the  spirit  of  community  singing 
alive  and  growing  toward  the  thought  of  the  Danish  poet : 

Outpouring,  all  the  folk  on  earth 
In  full,  free  tones  together 

S.  A.  Mathiasen, 


Townkeeping 


FROM  conferences  extending  over  the  last  two  years  a 
permanent  Building  Congress  has  resulted  in  Phila- 
delphia, representative  of  all  the  various  groups  that  compose 
the  building  industry  in  that  city.  The  object  of  the  organ- 
ization is 

to  enable  the  building  and  construction  industry  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  discovering,  through  scientific  surveys,  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  of  the  industry;  by  finding  and  recommending 
ways  and  means  of  satisfying  those  needs ;  by  defining  group  func- 
tions and  harmonizing  group  activities  through  the  formulation  of 
codes  of  ethics  and  of  practice  for  the  industry,  and  by  other  means 
agreeable  to  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  industry  and 
conformable  to  law. 

Among  the  committees  so  far  appointed  to  promote  these 
ends  are:  one  on  vocational  guidance  and  apprenticeship 
which  will  cooperate  with  city  and  state  and  with  various 
private  institutions  in  affording  the  fullest  opportunities  of 
trade  training  for  young  men  in  the  building  crafts;  one  on 
seasonal  unemployment  and  one  on  coordinating  new  con- 
struction with  maintenance  work.  The  last  named  is  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey,  the  pro- 
posal often  made  that  a  great  part  of  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  buildings  of  a  city  can  and  should  be  so  timed  as  to 
afford  employment  at  times  when  the  demand  for  new  con- 
struction work  is  slack.  Owing  to  the  persistent  adherence 
to  a  high  ideal  by  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference,  the  building  industry  of  Phila- 
delphia thus  is  setting  up  a  shining  example  of  socialized 
practice  for  other  American  communities. 

FIVE  types  of  community  church  are  described  by  David 
R.  Piper  in  a  handbook  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  recently  published  by  the  Com- 
munity Churchman  Company,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  He 
is  trying  to  answer  by  reference  to  community  churches  actu- 
ally in  being  the  question:  What  is  a  community  church? 
Altogether  he  finds  831  institutions  in  the  United  States  that 
answer  his  broad  definition.  Massachusetts  has  90  of  them, 
Pennsylvania  only  10;  Illinois  43  and  Ohio  59,  but  the  neigh- 
boring Wisconsin  only  13.  With  all  their  variations,  they 
have  in  common  "  two  fundamental  features  .  .  .  that 
they  substitute  the  community  for  the  sect  as  their  primary 
basis  of  organization,  and  service  for  dogma  as  their  basis 
of  unity  or  principle  of.  cohesion."  Whether  on  such  a  basis 
these  churches  really  help  in  building  up  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  strengthen  the  religious  life  of  the  community 
are  questions  which  the  compiler  does  not  attempt  to  answer. 

IN  issuing  a  standard  state  zoning  enabling  act  under 
which  municipalities  can  adopt  zoning  regulations,  the 
Division  of  Building  and  Housing  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  added  another  useful  item  to 


its  helpful  literature.  So  large  has  been  the  growth  of 
zoning  regulations  in  recent  years  that  many  citizens  have 
exceeded  the  powers  granted  them  under  any  existing  state 
legislation  and  that  they  face  the  setting  aside  of  their  ordi- 
nances by  court  decisions.  Hence  the  need  for  enabling 
legislation  has  become  an  urgent  one. 

CONURBATIONS  is  the  latest  ugly  word  coined  by 
British  sociologists  to  give  definiteness  to  their  termin- 
ology. It  denotes  those  aggregates  of  towns  and  cities  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  planned  city  development,  constitute 
units.  A  map  accompanying  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
C.  B.  Fawcett,  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Sociological  Review  shows  six  such  aggregates  with  a 
population  of  over  a  million,  six  more  with  populations  ex- 
ceeding 300,000  and  a  great  many  smaller  ones.  It  is  not 
generally  realized,  says  Mr.  Fawcett,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  population  lives  in  large  cities  when  by  this  we 
mean  actual  rather  than  administrative  urban  areas.  He 
finds  that  no  less  than  sixteen  out  of  Britain's  forty-three 
million  people  are  concentrated  in  seven  large  conurbations. 


WHERE  SMOKE  CLOUDS  MEET 

Six  great  urbanized  areas,  or  conurbations,  are  shown  on  this  map. 
London  is  one  of  the  simplest,  because  Greater  London  is  already 
a  recognized  entity.  Others  are  Manchester,  Birmingham,  West 
Yorkshire  (including  Leeds  and  Bradford),  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and 
Tyneside  (focussing  in  Newcastle).  In  this  country  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  working  on  a  plan  for  what  u  now,  or  will  be, 
the  New  York  conurbation.     It  has  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 


How  the  Employer  Can  Safeguard  a  Man's  Job 


WHAT  can  employers  do  practically  to  minimize 
unemployment,  first  at  the  plant,  second  in  the 
district  and  third  in  the  industry? 
In  brief,  this  question  involves  the  recogni- 
tion that  without  a  surplus  of  labor,  industry  would  be 
stalemated  and  expansion  and  enterprise  checked.  If  every- 
body were  steadily  employed  everywhere  it  would  be  of  lit- 
tle use  to  plan  for  progress.  For  this  would  call  for  more 
labor  immediately  and  to  obtain  it  would  involve  the  stop- 
page or  reduction  of  existing  and  serviceable  industry  some- 
where else. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  note  and 
reckon  with  is  that  each  industry 
needs  a  surplus  of  labor.  Capi- 
talism is  well  aware  of  this  and  it 
should  face  the  consequences. 

The  second  is  that  the  surplus, 
for  the  social  good,  should  be  kept 
as  small  as  possible. 

The  third  is  that  the  necessary 
surplus  of  labor  in  any  industry 
should  be  carried  at  the  expense  of 
the  industry. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  fully 
the  management  of  industry  and 
business  must  take  the  following 
steps : 

It  must  ascertain  the  nature  and 
measure  the  extent  of  the  cyclical 
and  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  de- 
mand for  its  products  that  influence 
the  normal  surplus  labor  supply. 

It  must  make  a  better  selection 
and  adaptation  to  its  needs  of  the 
labor  which  offers  itself,  through 
employment  policies  and  tests  and  training.  These  should 
utilize  all  that  applied  science  now  offers.  Such  steps  are 
calculated  to  reduce  the  payroll  to  a  number  who  can 
reasonably  expect  a  steady  job  with  occasional  extension  at 
a  pinch. 

It  must  concern  itself  as  to  how  on  a  reasonable  economic 
basis  the  plant,  the  district  and  the  industry  can  carry  its 
necessary  but  occasionally  idle  people.  This  involves  secur- 
ing and  establishing  private  or  commercial  insurance  schemes 
and  studying  a  wealth  of  facts  and  figures  about  what  now 
goes  on  in  avoidable  labor  turn-over  and  in  extravagant, 
unnecessary  seasonal  hiring  and  firing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  state  and  the  nation  cannot  get  a 
grip  of  any  kind  on  the  unemployment  problem  until  the 
capitalist  has  first  discharged  his  obligation  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  premises.  When  that  is  done  the  residual 
problem  for  federal  or  state  action  will  not  be  a  serious 
one  in  a  rapidly  expanding  civilization  like  ours. 

The  "  steady  job  "  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  pri- 
mary endeavor  of  the  workman — first  in  his  thought  and 
in  his  esteem — is  too  little  in  the  mind  of  management. 
Though  there  are  honorable  exceptions  of  long  standing, 
the  closing  down  by  fiat,  not  only  of  plants,  but  of  entire 
villages  and  towns  wholly  dependent  upon  such  plants,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  bitterness  amongst  labor,  and 
justly  so. 

"Economic  determinism"  is  no  sufficient  reply  from 
inconsiderate  capitalism.  Considerate  capitalism  on  the  other 
hand  will  usually  find  half  a  loaf  when  a  whole  one  is  not 
available,  and  the  fact  of  its  solicitude  and  endeavors  will 


JOHN  CALDER  suggests  here  cer- 
%J  tain  concrete  ways  in  which  the  em- 
ployer can  safeguard  the  worker's  job. 
His  forthcoming  book,  Capital's  Duty 
to  the  Wage-Earner,  from  which  this  is 
an  extract,  makes  use  of  his  experience  in 
handling  all  the  labor  matters  and  indus- 
trial relations  of  Swift  and  Company, 
with  its  5,000  executives  and  50,000 
wage  earners.  The  article  which  follows 
Mr.  Colder  s  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
sound,  experimental  approach  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  for  which  he 
pleads.  It  tells  the  story  of  Seattle's 
success — through  cooperation  between 
men  and  management — in  decasualizing 
the  most  casual  of  industries.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Seattle  Waterfront  Joint 
Executive  Committee  (who  will  gladly 
answer  questions)  in  reply  to  Longshore 
in  the  Survey  Graphic,  February  1922. 


count  for  much  more  in  industrial  relations  than  the  measure 
of  relief  obtained  by  them. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  of  easy  security  natural  to  employ- 
ers when  there  is  a  decided  surplus  of  help.  But  the  best 
possible  practice  for  labor  and  capital  alike  to  support,  is  to 
employ  the  minimum  of  competent  or  teachable  people  at  all 
times,  to  train  them  thoroughly,  to  hold  on  to  them  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  through  good  and  bad  times,  to  ex- 
tend their  effort  to  their  profit  at  an  occasional  spurt  of 
business — without  straining  them;  and  to  avoid  supplement- 
ing them,  if  possible,  by  casual  la- 
borers. Men  habitually  employed 
as  casuals  often  become  unemploy- 
able. It  is  far  better  to  have  them 
fo'rced  by  scarcity  of  casual  oppor- 
tunities to  qualify  somewhere  for 
better  work,  for  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  of  good  labor  causes  a  de- 
mand for  it,  and  through  the  en- 
terprise awakened  the  number  of 
steady  jobs  is  increased. 

But  there  is  also  the  "  unemploy- 
ment within  employment  "  to  reckon 
with.  While  all  industries  are  af- 
fected by  the  cyclical  changes  in  de- 
mand in  our  country,  a  number  have 
serious  seasonal  fluctuations  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and 
affecting  the  earnings  of  those  who 
continue  on  the  payroll.  Here  there 
is  a  chance  for  management  to  strive 
for  greater  versatility  on  the  work- 
er's part,  more  adaptability  to  suc- 
cessful transfer  and  substitution. 
All  possible  means  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  should  be  used  by  the  mployer  to  "  acrry  on  " 
with  the  well-taught  people  he  already  has  and  to  deploy 
these  strategically  when  they  are  no  longer  needed  to 
maneuver  in  close  order.  He  can  only  take  this  course 
when  he  knows  far  more  about  them  individually  than  does 
the  average  management  and  its  aides  today. 

An  example  of  what  may  be  done  can  be  found  in  the 
packing  industry.  Ten  years  ago,  in  19 12,  Swift  &  Com- 
pany recognized  the  great  desirability  of  steady  earnings  in 
an  industry  whose  supply  of  raw  material  constantly  fluc- 
tuated. The  daily  operation  of  its  thirty  packing  plants 
is  notably  dependent  upon  primary  conditions  not  within 
the  control  of  the  company,  its  managers  or  employes. 

The  company  then  introduced  a  minimum  wage  for  all 
on  the  payroll  at  the  beginning  of  any  week,  equal  to  forty 
hours  of  pay  in  any  normal  week,  regardless  of  whether  live- 
stock receipts  had  made  it  possible  to  work  for  that  number 
of  hours  in  the  week.  This  has  continued  ever  since  and  the 
practice  was  afterwards  adopted  by  its  large  compet- 
itors. Three  advantages  were  secured  thereby:  the  worker 
knew  what  he  would  get  regardless  of  weather,  rail- 
road delays  or  the  whim  of  the  farmer,  which  all  affect  re- 
ceipts of  stock;  the  employer,  because  of  the  heavy  penalty 
he  had  imposed  on  himself  when  forty  hours'  work  was  not 
possible,  was  careful  to  avoid  reckless  hiring  of  incompetent 
people  and  so  raised  the  standard  of  his  help ;  and  the  indus- 
try took  steps  to  influence  the  distant  shippers  and  the  rail- 
roads to  regularize  their  deliveries  over  the  week  instead  of 
crowding  them  into  two  or  three  days.  A  study  of  condi- 
tions in  any  industry,  it  is  believed,  will  reveal  some  features 
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What  Any  Factory  Can  Do  for  the 
Unemployed  Worker 

A  plan  calculated  to  reduce  unemployment  to  a  minimum 
and  to  carry  those  temporarily  laid  off  without  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  company's  resources  and  without  undermining  the 
self-dependence  of  the  employe.  This  plan  provides  for  no 
contribution  from  the  worker. 

ELIGIBILITY 

All  regular  workers  with  the  continuous  service  specified 
who  have  been  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  of  help. 
The  qualifying  service  may  be  six  months,  one  year,  or  more 
as  decided  after  the  "plan  on  paper"  has  been  worked  long 
enough  to  provide  experience  as  to  cost. 

BENEFITS 

1.  40  per  cent  of  average  weekly  earnings. 

2.  10  per  cent  additional  for  dependent  wife. 

3.  5  per  cent  additional  for  each  child  under  16  or  at 
school. 

4.  65  per  cent  of  earnings  the  maximum  and  not  to  exceed 
$15.00  per  week. 

5.  Exceptions:  When  other  members  of  family  are  working 
benefit  will  be  difference  between  total  family  earnings 
and  maximum.  When  wife  is  working  husband  is  classed 
as  single  man. 

DURATION 

One  week's  benefit  is  paid  for  each  two  months'  service 
with  a  maximum  duration  of  benefit  of  two  months,  no  benefit 
paid  for  first  week  of  unemployment. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

No  worker  receives  benefit  who 

1.  Voluntarily  leaves  the  service  of  the  company. 

2.  Is  discharged  for  any  causes  recognized  by  the  Employes' 
Representative  Assembly. 

3.  Does  not  keep  periodically  registered  with  the  company. 

4.  Does  not  use  best  endeavors  to  find  employment. 

5.  Does  not  accept  suitable  position  when  offered  in  the  plant. 

6.  Leaves  his  work  on  account  of  a  trade  dispute  which  it 
before  the  Assembly. 


adversely  affecting  labor  and  tending  towards  irregular  em- 
ployment which  can  be  minimized,  if  not  removed.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  employer  is  in  a  favorable  position  to 
consider  whether  on  a  contributory  or  on  a  non-contributory 
basis  he  can  afford  to  "  carry  "  for  a  definitely  limited  period 
any  of  his  force  who  in  spite  of  all  precautions  may  be 
temporarily  unemployed.  In  so  doing  he  can  experimentally 
establish  rules  of  qualification  for  benefit  which  will  enable 
him  to  accumulate  experience. 

Some  concerns  have  ventured  into  unemployment  insurance 
of  a  fashion  without  experience.  They  have  simply  laid 
aside  a  sum  of  money  for  expenditure  in  any  year  on  unem- 
ployed people,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  amount  and 
duration,  and  when  the  fund  was  exhausted,  relief  of  this 
kind  ceased  till  the  next  year.  But  for  a  practical  and  perma- 
nent scheme,  analysis  of  experience  under  defined  conditions 
and  actuarial  calculations  based  thereon  must  be  undertaken. 
Only  thus  can  safety  and  stability  be  insured. 

The  best  and  most  permanent  results  are  likely  to  come 
from  procedure  like  the  following: 

1.  Attempt  at  plants  and  at  distribution  centers  of  the  product 
to  straighten  out  the  supply  and  demand  curves. 

2.  Secure  high  efficiency  and  lowest  numbers  of  help  and  of 
supervisors. 

3.  Insure  the  best  administration  of  the  hiring,  selection,  place- 
ment, discharge,  suspension  of  employes  and  inspection  of  labor 
turn-over. 

4.  Adopt  a  well-considered  unemployment  insurance  plan  in 
"principle"  and  work  it  diligently  "on  paper"  for  a  year,  or  two 
if  necessary,  to  get  data  under  all  conditions  of  business.  Limitation 
of  privilege  should  be  calculated  to  conserve  the  worker's  self-respect 
and  the  cost  of  the  privilege  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  manage- 
ment on  its  toes  to  prevent  unemployment. 

5.  The  results  of  this  "  plan  on  paper  "  worked  diligently  and 
conscientiously  will  enable  a  concern  to  adopt  with  confidence  some 
permanent  plan  and  to  interest  the  workers  in  its  possibilities. 


Only  after  capital  and  management  have  recognized  and 
studied  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  by  them  about  unem- 
ployment and  have  adequately  cared  for  their  share  of  the 
task  of  preventing  it,  or  of  minimizing  the  distress  caused  by 
it,  can  we  find  out  with  some  accuracy  how  much  residual 
unemployment  there  is,  why  it  is  and  what  government  can 
do  in  the  premises. 

American  unemployment  benefit  plans  will  avoid  the  ad- 
mittedly demoralizing  features  of  the  English  "  dole  "  sys- 
tem with  its  three  contributories — employer,  employe  and 
government,  if  they  concentrate  upon  the  individual  concern 
meanwhile,  rather  than  upon  the  industry,  the  state  or  nation, 
and  organize  on  a  basis  which  puts  a  premium  upon  sound 
labor  practices  and  high  operating  efficiency. 

It  is  true  that  here  official  unionism  will  again  withhold  its 
blessing  and  claim  that  complete  detachment  of  employe  and 
employer  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  but  we  believe  that  in  all 
industrial  relations  the  way  will  be  found  through  free  exper- 
imentation of  capital  and  labor  undominated  by  doctrinaires 
on  either  side. 

It  is  better  to  proceed  cautiously  and  to  find  what  is  best 
from  practice.  The  only  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  We  need 
experience.  We  have  plenty  of  theory  and  despite  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  America  is  not  ready  for  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Where  the  industrial  relations  and  administration 
are  of  the  best  the  concern  may  well  elect  to  carry  itself  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  surplus  labor  necessary  to 
its    operations.  John  Calder. 


Decasualizing  the  "Beach"  at 
Seattle 

LONGS HORING  is  perhaps  the  most  casual  of  indus- 
tries. In  addition  to  the  general  unemployment  from 
which  industries  suffer  during  depression,  and  the  seasonal 
unemployment  of  shipping,  longshoring  suffers  from  extreme 
fluctuation  of  employment,  daily  and  hourly,  which  places  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  waterfront  is  often  thought  of  as 
the  last  resort  of  the  "down-and-outer." 

"  Casual  work  makes  casual  workers  " — the  adage  seems 
to  apply  particularly  to  waterfront  work.  Experience  has 
taught  longshoremen  and  waterfront  employers  to  believe 
there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  an  extreme  fluctuation  in  labor 
demand ;  the  public  takes  it  for  granted  there  is  none.  The 
Seattle  waterfront  employers  and  employes  are  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  long- 
shoremen, including  truckers  (or  dockers,  as  they  are  known 
elsewhere)  and  twenty-seven  steamship,  stevedore  and  dock 
companies  in  Seattle  have  cooperated  to  prove  that  this 
fluctuation  can  be  overcome.  In  an  experiment  which  covers 
a  period  of  fifteen  months  they  have  decasualized  the 
"  beach." 

Seattle,  in  common  with  most  waterfronts,  was  flooded 
with  workers,  many  of  them  "  floaters."  The  work  was 
and  is  extremely  irregular.  A  survey  in  the  fall  of  1920 
disclosed  the  need  of  two  basic  policies  which  have  become  the 
central  points  of  the  employment  system:  "no  unnecessary 
men  "  and  "  equalized  earnings." 

The  first  need  was  to  eliminate  the  surplus  men.  To 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  principle  of  "  no  unneces- 
sary men  "  should  be  applied  was  extremely  difficult;  it  may 
never  be  done  exactly,  but  it  has  been  done  approximately. 
In  September  1920,  1,420  longshoremen  were  registered  as 
eligible  workers;  by  August  1921  this  number  was  reduced 
to  612.  The  machinery  for  this  reduction  was  developed 
out  of  a  Joint  Organization  Plan  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Wilson's  Second  Industrial  Con- 
ference. Briefly,  the  constitution  and  rules  of  this  organ- 
ization provide  for  a  joint  executive  committee  of  fifteen 
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men  elected  by  secret  ballot  and  fifteen  representatives  of 
employers,  and  for  three  joint  standing  committees,  each 
of  four  men  and  four  representatives  of  employers.  Of 
these  standing  committees,  the  joint  employment  com- 
mittee is  in  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  employment 
and  conduct  of  the  dispatching  hall;  the  joint  standard 
practice  committee  handles  operative  problems  and  ques- 
tions of  hours  and  wages;  and  the  joint  safety  committee 
devises  methods  of  reducing  risk  and  preventing  accidents. 
There  is  also  a  central  council  of  the  men  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  task  of  decasualization  fell  to  the  joint  employment 
committee,  which,  using  the  existing  central  registration 
system,  adapted  the  simple  device  of  preventing  the  return 
of  the  floater  who  had  drifted  away  from  the  waterfront. 
This  left  available  the  steady  men,  mostly  men  of  family. 
The  surplus  was  further  1  educed  by  eliminations  based  on 
deliberate  examination  into  every  man's  qualifications;  in- 
cluding length  of  service  on  the  "  beach,"  family  status 
and  skill.  The  men  who  were  retained  had  a  claim  on  the 
industry  and  were  competent. 

Of  the  steady  body  of  skilled  longshoremen  remaining 
after  the  elimination,  two-thirds  are  married,  four-fifths 
are  citizens,  some  25  per  cent  own  their  own  homes,  a 
majority  have  telephones  and  the  number  who  cannot  write 
is  negligible.  The  net  result  is  that,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression  of  longshoremen,  the  men  in  this  port  arc  useful 
citizens,  skilled  workmen  and  potentially  a  safeguard  to  the 
city  instead  of  an  economic  menace. 

So  much  for  the  policy  of  "  no  unnecessary  men."  The 
companion  principle  is  "  equalized  earnings."  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  water  front  work  that  a  favored  few  make 
very  high  wages;  the  main  body  of  the  men  earn  a  moderate 
amount  and  a  considerable  group  on  the  fringe  must  supple- 
ment their  meagre  earnings  to  exist.  This  is  an  unwhole- 
some condition  for  any  industry;  in  Seattle  it  challenged  the 
Joint  Organization  to  cooperative  effort,  which  resulted  in  a 
plan  to  equalize  earnings  which  came  to  be  called  the  "  Gang 
System  "  and  it  has  now  been  in  operation  about  a  year. 

Longshoremen,  like  other  men,  want  a  sure  job  and 
steady  earnings.  Also  a  majority  of  men  want  equalized 
earnings.  There  are,  of  course,  some  "  job-hogs,"  also  some 
men  who  do  not  want  to  work  regularly.  On  the  other 
hand,  employers  need  to  have  available  day  and  night  enough 
experienced  longshoremen  to  discharge  and  load  ships  with 
dispatch,  and  the  great  problem  is  to  provide  a  labor  reserve 
sufficient  to  meet  the  extreme  fluctuations  already  noted 
without  creating  a  surplus. 

UNDER  the  new  system,  which  seems  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion more  adequately  than  any  other,  two  kinds  of  perm- 
anent gangs  were  formed ;  Company  Gangs,  those  selected  by 
and  working  for  a  single  company,  getting  first  call  on  such 
company's  work;  and  Hall  Gangs,  those  formed  by  the  joint 
employment  committee  and  held  in  reserve  at  the  central 
dispatching  hall  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  com- 
panies. Each  company  selects  as  its  own  as  many  gangs  as 
it  can  assure  reasonably  steady  work;  after  that  all  com- 
panies use  the  same  reserve  of  gangs  to  meet  their  peak  needs. 

Orders  for  work  on  the  many  ships  and  docks  on  the 
waterfront  are  placed  through  a  central  dispatching  hall. 
Before  placing  such  orders,  the  several  stevedore  and  dock 
companies  have  collected  information,  beginning  with  wire- 
less reports  of  ships'  arrivals,  as  to  stowage  plans,  kind  and 
quantity  of  cargo,  its  distribution  by  hatches,  ship's  gear,  time 
and  place  of  docking  and  the  consequent  number  of  long- 
shoremen needed.  Men  are  ordered  and  dispatched  by 
gangs,  made  up  always  of  the  same  men,  and  on  the  basis  of 
low  earnings  gang  first. 

The  system  has  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  disclose  its 
strength  and  weakness.    Demonstrated  advantages  are  these : 
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1.  Each  man  has  a  sure,  steady  job  in  his  gang,  from  which 
he  is  "  fired  "  only  for  cause. 

2.  Earnings  of  gang  men  are  equalized. 

3-  It  is  easier  to  arrange  for  enough  men,  without  surplus, 
by  gangs  than  by  individuals. 

4.  Responsibility  for  satisfactory  work  is  better  fixed  in 
the  gang  than  in  the  individual. 

5.  There  is  a  regular  supply  of  skilled  men  available  for 
work,  and  obligated  to  take  it  as  it  comes. 

The  weaknesses  developed  are  apparently  in  operation 
rather  than  inherent  in  the  system.  To  correct  them  requires 
further  cooperation  between  men  and  management,  which  is 
steadily  developing.  The  outstanding  weakness  is  that  some 
gang  men  abuse  their  security  of  job  by  deliberately  slowing 
down  and  in  other  ways  failing  to  cooperate.  An  interest- 
ing and  unexpected  development  is  the  disciplining  of  such 
men  by  the  gang,  frequently  by  "canning"  them. 

"VV^HILE  the  gang  system  is  of  major  importance,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  advantages  made  possible  through  the 
Joint  Organization  Plan.     Space    does    not    permit    more 
than  a  mere  listing  of  other  interesting  achievements: 

1.  Men  are  not  required  to  waste  their  time  awaiting  a 
job;  the  dispatching  hall  notifies  them  in  advance. 

2.  The  dispatching  hall  is  becoming  the  central  pay  station 
at  a  saving  of  time  and  convenience  to  the  men. 

3.  The  development  of  statistical  information  has  based 
decisions  on  fact  and  reason  instead  of  opinion  and 
emotion. 

4.  Employers  and  employes,  through  regular  and  frequent 
contact  in  committees,  develop  a  mutual  respect  and 
forbearance. 

5.  Pilferage  is  reduced. 

6.  More  important  than  the  foregoing — men's  earnings 
have  increased. 

This  particular  development  of  decasualization  resulted 
from  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary  men,  the  compila- 
tion of  figures  showing  each  man's  actual  earnings  and  the 
equalization  of  earnings  through  the  aid  of  these  figures.  It 
is  unlikely  that  there  is  any  other  port  in  the  world  where 
such  definite  information  is  obtainable.  Most  wage  dis- 
putes center  around  the  hourly  rate;  on  the  Seattle  water- 
front that  has  become  of  less  importance  than  the  monthly 
earnings. 

The  comparative  results  before  and  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Joint  Organization  Plan  are  surprising.  The  average 
monthly  earnings  records  show: 

Longshoremen    Truckers 

January,     1921   $  58.14  $  39.94 

April,  1921    108.40  74.90 

July,  1921    148.00  119.85 

October,     1921    137.02  115.46 

January,     1922    142.30  87.00 

February,  1922    137.50  88.54 

March,       1922    134.71  91.43 

April,  1922    142.31 

May,  1922  133.11 

June,  1922    141.24 

The  latest  figures  are  not  yet  compiled.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hall  Gangs  the  average  monthly  earnings  per  man  from 
May  1 92 1  to  date  closely  approximate  $150. 

Good  will  and  understanding,  orderly  and  efficient  oper- 
ation, improved  conditions  of  work,  a  stabilized  industry, 
can  be  traced  to  the  Joint  Organization  and  decasualization. 
The  effort  is  young;  it  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  show 
large  possibilities  for  the  future.  They  will  depend  upon 
the  continued  effort  and  intelligent  interest  of  men  and 
management. 

— A  Statement  Prepared  and  Authorized  by 
the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  Longshore- 
men and  Truckers  and  Waterfront  Employers 
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Facts  for  Workers 


THIS  is  the  title  given  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  to  a 
new  monthly  review  of  "business,  industry  and  general 
economic  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  organized 
labor."  Here  we  have  another  step  in  putting  the  work  of 
experts,  comparable  to  those  employed  by  employers'  asso- 
ciations and  individual  corporations,  at  the  service  of 
organized  labor.  It  is  said  that  some  sixty  odd  labor  papers 
subscribed  in  advance  of  the  first  issue — that  of  October. 

This  issue  consists  of  something  like  forty  multigraphed 
pages,  perhaps  one  third  of  which  are  statistical,  notably  a 
tabulation  of  wage  increases  during  July  and  August  by 
occupation  and  location.  The  general  approach  of  the  ser- 
vice is  set  forth  in  an  introductory  statement  on  Strikes  and 
Economics,  and  as  an  exhibit  of  the  temper  and  method 
which  characterize  the  new  frontage  of  organized  labor,  it  is 
significant  : 

The  open  shop  drive  and  the  wage  cutting  campaign  have  now 
received  their  final  defeat.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  now  be 
no  further  wage  reductions  on  any  large  scale  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  that  there  will  be  no  further  attempts  to  stampede  em- 
ployers into  the  open  shop.  That  chapter  in  the  history  of  American 
Labor  is  closed. 

The  defeat  of  the  great  anti-union  drive  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  economic  circumstance  and  aggressive  labor  union 
action  which  was  impossible  for  the  employers  to  withstand.  The 
history  of  the  past  few  years  throws  the  spot  light  on  the  interplay 
of  industrial  conditions  and  the  success  or  failure  of  union  policy 
and  tactics. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  months  economic  forces  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  either  capital  or  labor  have  increasingly  favored  labor. 

Along  in  March  and  April  business  began  to  pick  up.  With  the 
increase  in  production  came  a  decrease  in  unemployment.  During 
the  winter  there  was  a  universal  labor  surplus.  Now  there  is 
actually  a  labor  shortage  in  many  sections  and  trades.  That  means 
competition  between  employers  for  labor,  which  means  higher 
wages  and,  in  turn,  no  army  of  the  unemployed  with  which  to 
break  a  strike.  Along  with  increasing  production  and  general 
recovery  in  business  has  also  come  an  increasing  necessity  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  moving. 

The  mere  blind  play  of  economic  circumstance  had,  last  Spring, 
perceptibly  showed  up  the  anti-union  drive.  But  it  was  the  three 
great  strikes  of  the  past  summer  that  have  dealt  the  final  blow. 
The  miners,  the  textile  workers  and  the  railroad  shopmen  have  been 
the  shock  troops  of  American  Labor.  They  have  turned  the  battle 
against  unionism  from  a  partial  victory  to  a  final  and  complete 
defeat. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  gains  or  losses  of  individual  unions  in 
the  three  big  strikes  their  cumulative  effect  on  the  policy  of  em- 
ployers throughout  the  country  has  been  incalculable.  They  have 
emphasized  and  dramatized  the  strengthened  position  of  labor  as 
a  mile  of  statistics  could  never  do.  They  have  retarded  the  return 
to  business  prosperity  sufficiently  to  intensify  the  necessity  for  max- 
imum production.  They  have  stiffened  the  morale  of  organized 
labor  in  every  industry  and  trade.  They  have  made  the  desires  of 
the  workers  and  the  demands  of  their  unions  leading  factors  in 
the  business  and  financial  world. 

But  even  in  their  success  each  of  the  three  big  strikes  has  largely 
been  determined  by  economic  conditions.  The  strength  of  the  coal 
miners'  resistance  was  measured  by  the  size  of  the  coal  reserve 
supply  on  April  1st,  by  the  number  of  unfilled  orders  in  the  steol 
mills,  by  the  universal  demand  for  increasing  factory  production, 
and  by  delays  in  the  New  York  subways.  It  was  the  bumper 
harvest  and  fruit  crop  which  started  the  rail-strike  settlements  going 
and  the  large  number  of  unemployed  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  East  that  has  enabled  the  die-hard  roads  to  hold  out  as  they 
have.  The  slump  in  the  textile  business  brought  on  the  textile 
strike.  Returning  activity  in  the  industry  and  competition  with 
mills  operating  where  wages  were  not  cut  is  helping  the  mill 
workers  to  win. 

The  counsel  to  be  offered  by  the  new  publication  is  fur- 
ther indicated  by  three  paragraphs  which  give  the  nib  of 
three  succeeding  sections: 

The  Future  for  Labor — Economic  conditions  are  now  ripe  for 
an  aggressive  advance  by  organized  labor.  For  the  past  two  years 
the  employing  interests  have  taken  every  advantage  of  economic 
conditions  both  to  beat  down  the  workers'  standard  of  living  and 
to  disrupt  their  organizations.  Now  all  this  is  at  an  end.  Those 
very  economic  forces  which  the  employers  used  against  labor  can 
now  be  used  by  labor  against  the  employers.    The  opportunity  is 


at  hand  for  labor  to  regain  the  ground  it  lost  and  to  advance  to 
new  positions  on  the  front  of  human  betterment. 

The  Trend  of  Wages— During  the  last  two  months  the  down- 
ward movement  of  wages,  which  set  in  with  the  beginning  of  the 
business  depression  in  early  1921  and  which  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  anti-union  drive  of  the  employing  interests,  has  now  definitely 
ceased  and  an  upward  movement  begun.  All  recent  reports  on 
changes  in  wage  scales  show  that  increases  are  now  the  order  of 
the  day.  During  the  past  month,  in  fact,  cases  of  wage  cuts  have 
almost  completely  ceased  and  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  increases 
have  been  recorded. 

Employment  Conditions— The  pendulum  of  employment  has 
swung  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  surplus  to  shortage.  During 
the  severe  unemployment  of  last  winter  anyone  who  predicted  a 
severe  labor  shortage  this  summer  would  have  been  laughed  at. 
And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  has  occurred.  It  has  occurred,  more- 
over, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  industry  is  not  yet  back  to  normal 
production  after  the  severe  depression  of  last  year.  Many  trades 
have  not  yet  reached  the  1913  level  of  activity  and  yet,  even  in 
these  lines,  jobs  are  hunting  men. 

In  Swiss  Factories 

AN  interesting  application  to  peace-time  problems  of  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  war  is  the  industrial  wel- 
fare work  of  Volksdienst,  a  national  organization  in  Swit- 
zerland, originally  started  in  191 4  to  provide  canteen  serv- 
ice and  recreation  for  the  large  army  established  in  that 
year  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  republic.  With  a  maxi- 
mum of  nearly  two  hundred  "  soldiers'  rooms  "  in  191 7,  the 
society  had  not  only  schooled  a  trained  personnel  but  had 
learned  how  to  provide  most  economically  for  the  needs 
of  large  numbers  of  men.  In  connection  with  this  activity, 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  domestic  and  individual  dif- 
ficulties of  soldiers  brought  with  it  a  further  extension  of 
the  work  into  the  field  of  family  welfare,  which  again 
widened  the  experience  of  the  workers. 

When  the  need  for  such  work  decreased — even  before 
demobilization — the  growing  food  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, which  affected  more  especially  the  industrial  workers 
in  the  cities,  induced  the  society  gradually  to  shift  its  ac- 
tivity from  the  military  to  the  industrial  field.  Inquiries 
from  many  employers  had  shown  that  they  would  welcome 
not  only  advice  how  best  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  their 
employes  but  that  they  would  be  willing  to  let  the  society 
introduce  its  own  methods  and  its  own  personnel  into  their 
plants. 

As  a  result,  a  new  department  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial welfare,  starting  with  the  establishment  of  factory 
kitchens  and  eating  rooms  and  gradually  branching  out  into 
other  forms  of  service,  was  created  in  191 7.  The  method 
and  spirit  of  this  work  are  similar  to  those  of  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  America,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  from  the  beginning  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  it  upon  an  entirely  neutral  basis,  though  paid 
for  by  the  employer.  The  suspicion  of  trade  unions  has 
not,  of  course,  entirely  been  laid;  but  it  is  recognized  by 
some  of  the  labor  leaders  that  the  presence  of  social  work- 
ers, primarily  responsible  to  their  own  organization,  in  many 
cases  leads  to  a  more  rapid  and  complete  consideration  of 
complaints  than  is  possible  where  there  are  no  interme- 
diaries between  employes  and  management. 

A  study  trip  to  the  United  States,  last  year,  financed  by 
the  national  organization,  has  resulted  in  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  technical  methods,  though  several  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  trip  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  the  care  for  the  safety  of  the  workers,  and  in  other 
respects,  Swiss  employers  have  little  to  learn  here.  An- 
other journey  was  planned  to  England  for  this  summer  to 
study  methods  of  workers'  participation  in  management. 
An  architects'  bureau,  established  two  years  ago,  is  work- 
ing on  plans  for  welfare  buildings  and  advises  individual 
employers,  but  has  not  as  yet  issued  any  general  report.  At 
present,  Volksdienst  maintains    an    organization    in    forty 
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plants  with  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred 
and  forty  paid  workers.  Some  of  the  larger  establishments, 
of  course,  have  had  services  of  their  own  for  many  years; 
but  most  of  them — including  some  that  have  worked  out 
their  welfare  services  to  a  very  high  standard — cooperate 
gladly  and  are  represented  in  the  directorate. 

The  welfare  service  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  in 
each  plant  is,  by  contract,  freed  from  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  who  has  the  right  to  cancel  the 
agreement  at  half-yearly  periods.  So  far,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  experienced  workers,  the  best  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  war  work,  mostly  women,  have  been  in- 
stalled without  extensive  training  in  the  special  problems 
of  industrial  work;  but  by  frequent  conferences,  visits  of 
consultation  and  the  issue  of  weekly  bulletins  their  ef- 
ficiency is  so  far  as  possible  increased.  In  a  number  of 
short  courses  held  for  them,  plant  superintendents  and  a 
few  employers  themselves  also  have  taken  part.  A  new 
department  for  the  training  and  installation  of  social  work- 
ers with  juvenile  industrial  employes  commenced  operations 
last  September.  The  central  office  also  is  maintaining  a 
permanent  department  for  the  study  of  domestic  budgets, 
and  its  general  secretary,  Dr.  J.  Lorenz,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  index  figures  for  retail  prices,  has  been  consulted 
by  the  government  and  others  in  connection  with  wage 
agreements.  Wage  schedules  on  a  sliding  scale  by  agree- 
ment are  so  far  practically  unknown  in  Switzerland. 

National  conferences  have  been  held  for  the  discussion 
of  the  training  of  young  workers  and  the  provision  of  old 
age  pensions  by  employers — the  organization  taking  the 
stand  that  any  form  of  pension  which  binds  the  worker  to 
his  employer  is  bad  in  its  effects  and  to  be  deprecated. 

Since  the  provision  of  food  is  the  mainstay  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered,  the  financing  of  this  is  so  far  simple.  The 
employer  is  held  to  pay  out  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
canteens  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  workers  at- 
tached to  his  plant  and  3  per  cent  of  the  annual  turnover 
toward  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  national  organization. 
But  this  arrangement,  as  much  else  in  the  method  of  Volks- 
dienst,  is  only  tentative.  Its  leading  support  comes  from 
the  younger  and  more  progressive  employers  of  the  coun- 
try who,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  recognize  the  need  of 
giving  a  much  larger  share  in  the  management  of  the  wel- 
fare work  to  the  employes  themselves  and,  as  they  gain  in 
confidence,  will  permit  an  extension  of  the  service  to  more 
fundamental  problems  of  labor  management.  It  is  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  rendered  that  a  number  of 
plants  which  for  long  have  carried  on  welfare  activities 
of  their  own  have  handed  the  management  of  these  over 
to  the  national  organization. 


In  Brief 


INVESTIGATIONS  extending  over  ten  years  are  sum- 
marized in  a  bulky  report  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Accidents  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  by  Lucian  W. 
Chaney,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  While  during  this  period  the  general  trend  has 
been  one  of  steady  reduction  both  in  frequency  and  severity 
of  accidents,  there  are  notable  fluctuations  which  correspond 
roughly  with  periods  of  industrial  depression  when  the  rates 
were  low  and  of  activity  when  they  were  high.  This  sug- 
gests that  efforts  to  regularize  the  output  of  the  industry  will 
have  the  effect  of  furthering  the  general  decline. 

Of  course,  other  factors  make  for  variation.  For  instance, 
the  compiler  considers  it  probable,  though  not  statistically 
demonstrable,  "  that  the  fact  that  rates  did  not  rise  so  high 
in  the  war  period  as  in  the  preceding  interval  of  industrial 
stress  in  1913  was  due  in  part  to  the  restrictions  applied  to 
the  dispensing  of  alcoholic  drinks."  Moreover,  there  have 
been  important  changes  in  management  and  some  in  the 


racial  composition  of  the  workers.  A  chapter  dealing  with 
the  human  factors  in  causing  and  preventng  accidents  draws 
attention  to  the  value  of  a  foreman's  bonus  for  accident  reduc- 
tion in  the  case  of  minor  accidents  and  to  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  a  reduced  labor  turnover.  A  table  comparing  the 
accident  frequency  rates  for  men  employed  in  a  large  steel 
plant  for  different  lengths  of  time  shows  the  amazing  decline 
from  37.1  per  million  hours'  exposure  for  those  employed 
six  months  or  less  to  14.1  for  those  employed  over  three 
years  and  no  accidents  for  those  employed  over  fifteen  years. 
Age  and  nationality,  likewise,  have  a  marked  influence.  A 
clear  comparison  of  accident  frequency  in  day  and  night  shifts 
does  not  seem  possible  because  of  the  many  factors  that  enter 
into  consideration. 

AFTER  three  years  since  the  establishment  of  training 
courses  for  industrial  medical  personnel  and  others 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  among 
industrial  workers,  Harvard  University  believes  that  the 
greatest  demand  is  for  brief  courses  or  groups  of  courses 
covering  some  special  field  in  industrial  hygiene,  supplemented 
by  longer  programs  of  study  and  research  leading  to  higher 
degrees.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  division  of  industrial 
hygiene  in  the  School  of  Public  Health,  in  1921,  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  considerable  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
the  courses  arranged  for  the  present  school  year  show  a 
greater  variety  of  studies  and  combinations  of  studies  than 
were  available  in  the  past.  Particularly  popular  is  the  inten- 
sive course  in  industrial  hygiene,  while  some  of  the  special 
and  accessory  courses  deal  with  such  various  subjects  as 
ventilation  and  illumination,  industrial  poisons,  lead  poison- 
ing, vital  statistics,  industrial  psychiatry,  legal  aspects  of 
industrial  medical  practice,  nutrition  and  industrial 
sanitation. 
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workmen's  compensation  laws 
According  to  a  new  edition  of  Labor  Problems  and  Labor  Legislation 
by  John  B.  Andrews,  just  issued  by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  from  which  the  above  map  is  reproduced,  the 
first  state  compensation  law  in  the  United  States,  that  of  New 
Jersey,  went  into  permanent  effect  in  1911.  Today  forty-three  states 
and  two  territories  (Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico)  have  such  laws  on 
their  statute  books,  their  validity  established  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  The  half  million  employes  of  the  government  are  pro- 
tected by  a  model  federal  act.  The  most  generous  laws,  those  of 
Ohio  and  New  York,  award  up  to  two-thirds  of  wages;  about  a 
dozen  laws  cover  occupational  diseases;  some  of  the  acts  require 
employers  to  insure  their  risk;  but  in  many  states  both  the  provisions 
and  the  administration  of  compensation  laws  are  as  yet  hedged  in 
with  all  sorts  of  limiting  conditions 
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Proposed  by  Hastings  H.  Hart 

NO  metropolitan  city  of  the  United  States  has 
yet  succeeded  in  constructing  a  satisfactory  jail 
for  the  detention  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  The 
problem  came  sharply  into  focus  with  the  Cook 
County  Jail  Survey,  reviewed  in  the  Survey  for 
August  15  and  September  15,  1922,  but  it  must  be 
faced  by  other  large  cities.    With  the  Chicago  sit- 


AGREEING  fully  with  the 
recommendation  of  George 
W.  Kirchwey  and  Winthrop  D. 
Lane  that  separate  provision  must 
be  made  outside  the  county  jail 
for  the  younger  men,  for  women, 
insane  prisoners  and  witnesses, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  locate 
the  central  jail  for  older  male 
prisoners — the  irreducible  mini- 
mum— on  a  larger  tract  of  ground 
in  a  less  congested  district,  Dr. 
Hart  proposed  the  skyscraper  as 
an  alternative  if  economic  reasons 
or  the  convenience  of  having  the 
jail  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Criminal  Court  led  the  county  to 
decide  to  build  a  new  jail  and 
court  building  on  the  present  cen- 
tral site  in  the  heart  of  the  Loop. 


aper  Jail 

9  Solve  a  Metropolitan  Problem 

uation  especially  in  mind,  the  president  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  has  suggested  the  nov- 
el application  of  typical  city  architecture  (already 
used  so  successfully  in  the  Municipal  Building  of 
New  York)  to  jail  purposes.  The  elevation  and 
floor  plans  here  shown  are  from  the  designs  of 
Francis  Y.  Joannes  and  Maxwell  Hyde,  architects. 
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THE    HOSPITAL    FLOOR 


THE  building  illustrated 
would  house  the  Criminal 
Courts  in  its  first  four  stories. 
From  the  fifth  up  the  floors  would 
be  used  for  jail  purposes,  with  a 
separate  elevator  system.  Six 
hundred  prisoners  in  cells  and 
fifty-six  more  in  hospital  could  be 
accommodated,  and  since  adminis- 
trative offices  are  on  the  fifth  floor 
stories  could  be  added  without  re- 
carranging  the  existing  plant.  The 
sixth  floor  is  used  for  clinics  and 
a  hospital,  the  ninth  for  an  audi- 
torium, four  schoolrooms  and  four 
small  shops,  and  the  roof-garden 
for  outdoor  exercise.  Every  cell  has 
has  an  outside  window  four  by 
four  feet,  and  all  parts  of  the 
building    are    admirably    lighted. 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Squandering  Childhood's  Heritage  of  Health 


A  QUARTER  of  a  million  children  receive  some 
form  of  foster  care  in  the  United  States  at  any 
given  time.  Twice  that  number  receive  such  care 
each  year.  Easy  substitutes  for  mother  love,  father 
love  and  family  interests  will  never  be  found  in  any  com- 
munity, but  health — real  fundamental  health — can  be  given 
to  all  these  children  as  their  heritage. 

To  find  for  that  vast  army  of  little  ones  who  for  a  great 
many  reasons  are  moved  from  their  own  homes  and  placed 
in  the  care  of  public  and  private  children's  agencies,  a  way 
of  life  that  brings  vitality  and  robustness,  and  then  to  see 
that  it  is  made  possible  for  them,  is  a  staggering  job.  Who 
knows  how  much  of  our  mental  and  physical  energy  goes 
into  efforts  to  bring  the  practice  of  our  children's  agencies 
into  hailing  distance  with  our  theories  of  what  is  best — or 
at  least  better! 

Yet  the  fact  that  these  children  come  from  every  class  in 
society  creates  an  opportunity  for  getting  results  in  health 
work.  We  are  not  dealing  entirely  with  the  failures  of  the 
utterly  impoverished;  we  are  working,  also,  with  the  son 
of  a  prominent  clergyman,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  well- 


In  Child  Placement  Work  There  are  a 
Thousand  Opportunities  to  Go  Wrong 

The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  a  certain  small  town 
not  far  from  Philadelphia  on  their  own  initiative  placed 
a  baby  in  a  low  grade  foster  home.  The  baby  was  mis- 
treated and  improperly  fed.  A  year  and  a  half  later  it 
was  brought  to  a  good  child  welfare  agency  for  special 
care.  Its  history  in  the  poor  foster  home  showed  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  convulsions,  due  to  digestive 
upsets  growing  out  of  the  atrocious  care  it  had  received. 


A  certain  children's  agency  working  in  the  east  refers 
constantly  to  its  medical  services  but  does  little  toward 
carrying  them  out.  It  took  an  overgrown  boy  who 
seemed  strong,  and  without  medical  examination  placed 
him  on  a  farm  where  shortly  afterwards  he  dropped 
dead.  It  then  developed  that  even  if  there  had  been  no 
physical  examination  by  the  agency,  there  were  acces- 
sible social  records  of  other  agencies  indicating  a  long- 
standing impairment  of  the  boy's  heart. 


A  certain  children's  agency  does  a  large  adoptive 
work — that  is,  it  places  many  children  for  adoption  in 
supposedly  good  private  families.  It  claims  to  do  a 
good  medical  job,  but  there  are  instances  where  this 
same  agency  has  taken  babies  from  feeble  minded  and 
syphilitic  mothers  and  placed  them  for  adoption  without 
reasonable  medical  precaution  or  oversight. 


A  middle  Western  state  welfare  department  reported 
a  silence  rule  in  some  county  homes.  Children  were 
rarely  allowed  to  romp  and  shout.  A  strict  silence  rule 
was  enforced  at  meals.  As  soon  as  a  child  finished 
eating  he  was  made  to  turn  his  back  to  the  table  so 
that  the  "  slow  eaters  "  were  urged  on  to  greater  speed. 
Indigestion  was  frequently  noted,  but  partly  on  account 
of  poor  medical  control  this  abuse  was  long  unchecked. 

The  executive  of  a  very  large  child-placing  agency 
quite  frankly  reported  to  the  worker  of  another  organ- 
ization that  he  had  discontinued  the  practice  of  general 
physical  examinations  for  all  children  coming  to  the 
society  for  the  reason  that  the  examination  brought  so 
many  physical  needs  to  the  surface  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  children  in  families  of  the  sort  which 
his  agency  was  using! 
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known  physician,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable family,  the  mentally  retarded  son  of  an  alert  and 
prosperous  business  man,  the  problem  child  of  a  man  who, 
though  controlling  the  lives  of  many  employes,  cannot  con- 
trol nor  direct  the  energies  and  interests  of  his  own  boy. 
We  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children  who  are  deeply 
loved,  planned  for  and  sacrificed  for  by  their  parents.  They 
are  children  whose  future  possibilities  represent  outstanding 
interests  to  these  parents.  Hence,  if  mishaps  come  to  these 
very  children  of  love  and  promise  while  in  our  care,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  consequences  to  parent  and  child  alike 
may  be,  and  often  are,  incalculably  serious. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  mass  action,  democratic  control, 
but  the  world  moves  along  step  by  step  under  the  leadership 
of  a  few  individuals — never  very  many  at  a  given  time — who 
possess  the  rare  qualities  of  constructive,  imaginative,  creative 
thinking.  We  profit  by  their  pioneering.  These  same  indi- 
viduals come  out  of  the  mass  of  children  of  a  given  genera- 
tion. They  come  to  full  intellectual  and  spiritual  fruition 
sometimes  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  but  more  likely  in  the 
absence  of  serious  obstacles.  A  study  of  biographies  shows 
that  great  men  and  great  women  usually  grow  and  flourish 
under  favorable  environments,  with  good  health  in  childhood 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  make-up  of  these  environments. 
Because  this  quality  of  leadership  is  so  rare  and  may  be  found 
in  any  group  or  class  it  is  vital  that  we  never  waste  it  through 
bad  care. 

When  we  consider  to  what  extent  the  foundations  of  men- 
tal and  physical  health  are  laid  during  the  first  few  years  of 
a  child's  life,  how  superimportant  is  the  physical  care  given 
up  to  the  time  of  adolescence,  how  close  is  the  relationship 
between  physical  health  and  mental  vigor,  between  physical 
health  and  conduct,  between  physical  health  and  vocational 
efficiency  and  economic  independence,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  closely  into  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  stand 
before  the  community  as  the  special  guardians  of  children. 
And  what  do  we  find? 

Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  child  welfare  agencies.  They  care  for  approxi- 
mately 50,000  children  each  year.  The  standards  to  which 
they  hold  themselves  vary  from  very  good  to  very  poor. 
Some  of  the  poorest  are  in  Philadelphia.  Reports  and  other 
public  statements  of  these  agencies  refer  frequently  to  what 
they  are  doing  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  their  wards, 
but  these  statements,  often  most  explicit,  are  seldom  checked 
up.  An  examination  of  the  health  service  performed  by  these 
specialized  children's  agencies  as  a  whole  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  separation  between  theories  and  practices  in  even 
such  an  obvious  matter  as  health.  It  shows,  too,  how  bliss- 
fully unconcerned  a  group  of  responsible  citizens  can  be 
regarding  the  ultimate  consequence  of  their  acts. 

In  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  an  inquiry  into 
the  care  given  to  many  thousands  of  its  needy  children  sup- 
ported in  various  private  institutions  at  public  expense  was 
made  some  years  ago.  Though  all  of  these  institutions  car- 
ried the  names  of  physicians  in  their  reports,  the  actual 
health  work  done  by  approximately  half  was  so  poor  as  to 
lead  to  severe  condemnation  by  an  investigating  committee. 
Superficial  examinations  revealing  little  besides  figures  for 
reports,  little  in  the  way  of  thorough-going  medical  work 
reaching  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  children  characterized  a 
large  part  of  the  medical  procedure.  The  doctors  were  in 
part  criticized  for  many  of  the  conditions  found,  but  in  only 
a  few  instances  had  they  been  given  any  real  control  over 
health  work.     It  was  rarely  preventive  or  constructive  in 
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character.  Institutions  were  reported  where  from  one  year 
to  the  other  the  children  rarely  had  a  properly  balanced  meal, 
where  for  months  at  a  time  they  would  be  moving  from  one 
quarantine  to  another.  Skin  diseases  of  various  sorts  were 
rampant.  Very  frequently  a  child  would  be  returned  to  its 
own  people  in  worse  condition  than  when  received.  Children 
were  assigned  to  tasks  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  physical 
strength.  Little  was  done  to  correct  or  remove  physical 
handicaps  which  when  once  crystallized  meant  almost  per- 
manent dependency  for  the  child. 

In  a  certain  large  city  there  are  many  child  welfare 
agencies,  but  in  addition  to  these  a  great  system  of  foster 
care  has  been  built  up  for  children 
passing  through  the  juvenile 
court.  These  children  are  placed 
in  families  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  court,  and  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  about  $290  for  the 
board  of  each  child.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  this  court  had 
more  than  seven  hundred  children 
placed  in  seventy  foster  families. 
This  was  an  average  of  ten  child- 
ren to  a  family — families  which, 
on  the  whole,  were  in  no  wise 
equipped  to  do  the  special  and  in- 
volved child-caring  work  which 
the  situation  required.  These 
children  were  not  getting  the 
medical  oversight  which  their 
needs  demanded  and  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  more 
harmed  than  benefitted.  The  sit- 
uation is  now  changed.  The  num- 
ber of  children  per  family  has 
been  greatly  reduced  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  report,  is  nearer 
an  average  of  two  per  family,  and 
the  medical  care  provided  is  very 
much  more  complete.  The  origi- 
nal situation,  which  carried  with 

it  real  suffering  and  low  standards  for  the  children,  could 
have  been  very  largely,  if  not  completely,  corrected  if  there 
had  been  adequate  medical  oversight. 

In  another  city,  until  very  recently,  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  a  year  passed  through  a  cooperative 
medical  clinic  and  shelter.  But  in  spite  of  a  wealth  of 
medical  resources  in  the  community,  it  was  found  that  prac- 
tically every  child  received  was  subjected  to  and  suffered 
from  a  long  list  of  physical  dangers.  There  was  misfeed- 
ing,  underfeeding,  overcrowding,  improper  clothing,  improper 
sleeping  facilities,  exposure  to  various  infections,  inadequate 
and  insufficient  control  as  to  personal  hygiene,  so  that  child 
after  child,  year  after  year — over  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
years —  had  registered  against  him  in  the  name  of  charity  a 
list  of  ills  from  which  he  faced  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
escape  or  recovery. 

Why  was  this  allowed  to  go  on?  The  private  agencies 
involved  in  this  cooperative  work  instanced  in  their  reports 
the  fact  that  they  were  doing  effective  medical  work,  yet  by 
no  possible  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  this  be  honestly 
claimed.  Much  that  was  attempted  socially  for  the  children 
was  neutralized  or  nullified  because  the  health  work  was 
inadequate  or  bad.  The  responsibility  for  this  situation 
rested  almost  entirely  with  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
participating  agencies.  Real  medical  control  had  never 
been  voted  to  the  physicians  whose  services  were  being  used 
and  they  were  powerless,  or  thought  they  were,  when  it 
came  to  enforcing  a  change.  A  public  official  responsible  for 
some  supervision  over  the  work  of  these  agencies,  when 
questioned  as  to  why  there  had  been  no  protest  from  her 
office,  remarked  that  the  social  influence  and  attitude  of  the 
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directors  of  the  agencies  was  such  as  to  make  criticism  too 
unpleasant  a  task  to  be  attempted. 

In  child  placement  work  there  are  a  thousand  opportuni- 
ties to  go  wrong,  as  the  following  instances  illustrate: 

A  children's  institution  in  a  certain  state  placed  a  deli- 
cate, brilliant,  refined  girl  of  fifteen  in  a  family  where  hard 
physical  labor  was  the  daily  routine.  The  child  had  never 
been  fitted  to  work  with  her  hands,  but  had  been  endowed 
with  a  rare  mind.  She  could  easily  have  been  trained  to 
direct  the  hands  of  many  other  people.  Largely  because 
medical  work  for  the  child  was  slighted  by  the  social  agency 
in  question,  the  girl's  whole  future  has  been  blighted.     Now 

she  will  have  to  return  again  and 
again  to  different  social  agencies 
for  help  for  long  years  to  come. 

Eastern  papers  have  recently 
given  much  space  to  the  work  of 
a  very  large  children's  agency 
which  has  used  a  neighboring 
state  with  poorer  school  stand- 
ards for  the  placement  of  many 
of  its  children.  Without  the  pro- 
tection of  careful  physical  exam- 
inations or  treatment,  or  good  so- 
cial inquiries,  boys  of  ten  and 
twelve,  many  of  them  physically 
and  mentally  unfit,  have  been  sent 
to  farms  in  the  neighboring  state 
for  long  and  hard  work,  often  far 
in  excess  of  their  childish  energies. 
A  certain  children's  agency 
does  much  work  for  unmarried 
mothers.  Until  recently  it  never 
stressed  the  wisdom  of  the  moth- 
ers' nursing  their  babies  during 
the  first  six  or  seven  months  of 
infancy.  It  placed  mothers  with 
children  for  service  in  families 
without  taking  adequate  precau- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  those 
suffering  from  a  specific  disease. 
It  did  not  always  see  that  the  non-breast-fed  babies  were 
given  pure  milk  and  that  enough  time  was  given  to  the 
mothers  properly  to  care  for  their  babies. 

Another  agency  cares  for  many  babies.  It  repeatedly 
sends  its  little  wards  away  from  the  city  in  which  it  has  its 
office,  and  where  there  are  extensive  medical  resources  of  the 
first  rank,  into  remote  cities  and  towns  where  medical  stand- 
ards are  of  the  poorest.  And  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  a 
child  welfare  job  under  "  careful  "  medical  oversight. 

One  Eastern  institution  cared  for  forty  boys  ranging 
from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  were  fed  a 
hearty  meal  at  supper-time  and  then  with  few  exceptions 
were  put  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock.  There  was  much  result- 
ing1 sleeplessness  and  still  more  perverse  sex  immoralities 
occurring  night  after  night.  The  import  of  this  manner  of 
living  was  never  commented  upon,  referred  to,  or  under- 
stood by  those  responsible  for  the  institution  at  the  time. 

One  children's  institution  with  many  anemic  inmates  trains 
in  "  good  manners  "  by  making  its  children  stand  whenever 
strangers  enter  the  room.  This  rule  is  enforced  even  in  the 
dining  room,  so  that  while  the  children  are  bowing  to  direc- 
tors and  strangers  their  food  gets  cold  and  unpalatable. 

One  children's  agency  was  troubled  with  many  cases  of 
enuresis.  Its  matron  "  discovered "  that  sound  spanking, 
frequently  administered,  was  the  best  cure.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  learn  the  physical  causes  back  of  the  habit  or  the 
relation  between  the  treatment  given  and  many  forms  of 
nervousness  among  the  children. 

We  have  not  in  all  Pennsylvania,  nor  in  many  states,  for 
that  matter,  a  good  law  covering  the  foster-home  care  of 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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A  Uniform  Illegitimacy  Law 

THE  parents  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  owe  it  the 
necessary  maintenance,  education  and  support.  On 
that  proposition  is  based  the  draft  of  a  uniform  law  for 
the  support  of  such  children  which,  incorporating  several 
new  and  important  principles,  has  run  the  gamut  of  two 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  has  now  been  finally 
recommended  to  state  legislatures. 

The  law  adopted  at  San  Francisco  this  year  was  a  re- 
vised draft  of  the  measure  which  had  first  been  presented 
at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1921.  That  purported  to  be 
a  complete  code  of  the  law  concerning  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  regulating  status  rights  as  well  as  the  obligation 
of  support.  It  contained  among  other  status  provisions  one 
borrowed  from  the  law  of  several  states,  to  the  effect  that 
children  of  null  and  void  marriages  (bigamous  marriages, 
marriages  of  first  cousins,  etc.)  shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 
The  provision  was  offered  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
be  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  it  legalizes 
what  is  a  de  facto  condition  in  practically  every  case,  and 
remedies  a  grievous  injustice  in  isolated  instances.  Unex- 
pectedly, the  provision  encountered  determined,  even  im- 
passioned, opposition,  as  undermining  one  of  the  pillars  of 
our  social  order. 

On  reflection,  the  Committee  decided  to  drop  not  only 
this  particular  section,  but  the  entire  article  dealing  with 
status  rights  as  well.  Not  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  gain  ultimately  the  adhesion  of  the  Conference;  but 
the  sentiment  that  was  revealed  was  taken  as  a  timely  and 
symptomatic  warning.  If  influential  members  of  the  Con- 
ference felt  so  strongly  that  traditional  rules  of  the  marriage 
law  should  not  be  disturbed,  the  same  attitude  was  sure  to 
appear  later  on  in  state  legislatures  with  the  possible  effect 
of  wrecking  the  entire  measure  in  a  number  of  states.  It 
seemed  wiser  to  concentrate  all  efforts  upon  provisions  that 
responded  to  urgent  social  demands,  and.  that  would  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  adoption  in  the  states. 

The  measure  presented  in  San  Francisco,  which  was 
approved  and  recommended,  is  therefore  a  support  measure 
pure  and  simple,  leaving  other  provisions  of  state  laws  con- 
cerning children  born  out  of  wedlock  (legitimation  by  sub- 
sequent marriage,  rights  of  inheritance  between  mother  and 
child,  etc.)  entirely  untouched.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
sacrifice  was  not  made  in  vain. 

BEFORE  the  law  was  formulated  its  principal  features 
had  been  presented  to  and  discussed  by  representative  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  child  welfare.  The  Federal  Child- 
ren's Bureau,  which  had  interested  itself  in  the  matter  since 
1915,  had  called  conferences  in  1920  to  shape  a  program  of 
legislation.  (See  particularly  Bureau  Publications  No.  42  and 
77.)  While  there  was  general  accord  between  the  child 
welfare  representatives  and  the  framers  of  the  uniform  law, 
the  latter  were  unable  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  be  given  the  right  to  inherit  from  the 
father.  The  sentiment  against  the  bestowal  of  this  right  is 
so  strong  and  wide-spread  that  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
it  would  probably  have  jeopardized  the  success  of  any 
measure  incorporating  it.  In  view  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  father  to  disinherit  his  child,  which  nearly  all  of  our 
states  recognize,  the  right  would,  moreover,  have  been  of 
questionable  benefit,  if  unaccompanied  by  changes  in  the  law 
of  inheritance,  which  it  would  be  idle  even  to  suggest  in 
connection  with  illegitimacy  legislation.  In  view  of  these 
objections,  the  fact  that  a  few  recent  statutes  recognize  the 
right  counts  for  little.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Missouri, 
which  has  never  had  any  other  provision  for  the  support  of 
illegitimate  children,  introduced  the  right  of  inheritance  in 
1 92 1 ;  and  Missouri  was  one  of  the  few  states  whose  dele- 


gates voted  against  the  approval  of  the  uniform  law  by  the 
Conference. 

The  uniform  law  starts  out,  as  I  have  said,  with  the 
proposition  that  the  parents  owe  the  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock necessary  maintenance,  education  and  support.  There 
is  no  such  common  law  duty,  nor  do  American  statutes 
proclaim  the  father's  duty  in  this  general  form.  Not  only 
should  the  innovation  be  welcome  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  it  leads  to  practical  consequences  in  the  way  of  recovery 
of  expenditures,  a  number  of  which  are  specified  in  the  law. 
An  action  to  recover  expenses  may  not,  however,  be  used  by 
strangers  to  raise  the  issue  of  paternity  where  paternity  has 
not  been  previously  established  or  acknowledged.  As  a 
second  new  important  principle,  the  law  makes  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  father  enforceable  against  his  estate,  having  regard 
to  the  rights  of  surviving  widow  and  children.  Under  pres- 
ent laws,  the  obligation  dies  with  the  father. 

In  regulating  the  judicial  proceedings  brought  against 
the  father  to  compel  support,  the  proposed  law  follows  on 
the  whole  the  old  established  legislative  practice,  and  retains 
in  particular  the  coercive  or  "  quasi-criminal  "  features  of 
bastardy  laws  which  have  been  found  indispensable  in  deal- 
ing with  the  irresponsible  type  of  person  which  the  father  is 
apt  to  be.  There  are  some  minor  improvements,  such  as 
the  power  of  the  court  to  substitute  with  the  consent  of  the 
complainant  a  summons  for  a  warrant  as  the  first  process 
against  the  defendant,  but  most  of  the  provisions  found  in 
this  part  of  the  law  are  of  merely  technical  interest. 

A  DISTINCT  advance  upon  the  present  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  provision  for  the  judgment  to  be  given.  No 
minimum  or  maximum  amount  of  alimony  is  fixed,  and  the 
judgment  is  to  be  for  annual  amounts,  equal  or  varying,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  father's  obligation,  as  the  court  may  direct, 
until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  order  to 
meet  the  danger  of  inadequate  settlements  out  of  court,  it  is 
provided  that  a  compromise  shall  be  binding  upon  mother  and 
child  only  when  adequate  provision  is  fully  secured  by  pay- 
ment or  otherwise,  and  when  approved  by  a  court  having  jur- 
isdiction in  this  class  of  proceedings.  Normally,  of  course,  the 
approval  of  the  court  will  be  conclusive  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  provision. 

Payment  may  be  required  to  be  made  to  a  trustee  for  the 
mother.  This  provision  is  borrowed  from  the  English  law, 
and  has  obvious  advantages.  It  may  also  have  the  less 
obvious  effect  of  permitting  the  court  to  keep  the  execution 
of  its  judgment  under  control  where  the  mother  resides  out 
of  the  jurisdiction— a  matter  to  be  discussed  later  in  this 
article. 

In  accordance  with  the  quasi-criminal  character  of  the 
proceeding,  failure  to  pay  or  give  security  may  result  in 
commitment  to  jail,  this  method  of  coercion  having  been  held 
not  to  be  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  However,  the  main  value  of  the  power  of 
commitment  will  be  found  in  the  provision  for  probation, 
which  in  several  states  has  been  used  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment to  obtain  payment  from  the  father.  Until  the  judg- 
ment is  entirely  satisfied,  the  court  retains  jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding. 

Concurrent  with  the  civil  remedy  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  mother  are  several  provisions  permitting  the  father 
to  be  dealt  with  through  the  machinery  of  the  criminal  law. 
These  are  new  and  require  a  word  of  explanation.  A  num- 
ber of  states  make  their  non-support  and  desertion  laws 
applicable  to  illegitimate  children.  In  principle  this  is 
wrong,  for  the  non-payment  of  alimony  is  an  offense  wholly 
different  in  grade  and  character  from  the  abandonment  of 
the  lawful  and  acknowledged  family.  Even  if  the  latter  can 
justly  be  treated  as  a  felony,  the  former  cannot.  The  pro- 
posed uniform  law  distinguishes  between  cases  of  non-support 
{Continued  on  page  127) 
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The  Psychiatric  Attitude 

"\X7HAT  have  psychiatry  and  psychology  to  offer  as  aids 
*  *    in  the  field  of  delinquency  ? 

If  by  the  field  of  delinquency  is  meant  the  traditional  en- 
terprise for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  I  am 
afraid  these  sciences  can  be  of  very  little  aid.  Psychology, 
as  the  science  of  mind  and  human  behavior,  and  psychiatry, 
which  literally  means  mind-healing,  are  tools  for  different 
purposes  than  those  reflected  in  the  processes  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  say 
that  these  processes  have  refused  in  the  past  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  questions  of  "  understanding  "  and  "  heal- 
ing." The  criminal  problem  is  not  kept  alive  by  the  occa- 
sional offence  of  a  first  offender,  but  by  an  ever-increasing 
element  in  our  population  who  seem  to  have  accepted  crim- 
inal behavior  as  a  life  career.  It  is  these  individuals  who 
may  have  had  repeated  contact  with  the  established  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  who  attest  to  the  utter  failure  of  these 
processes  to  affect  materially  the  problem  of  crime. 

But  if  by  the  field  of  delinquency  we  mean  those  social- 
service  enterprises  which  have  been  made  possible  in  spite 
of  certain  aspects  of  criminal  procedure,  these  sciences  of 
human  behavior  can  make  themselves  felt  very  decidedly 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  problem  of 
crime.  Delinquency,  when  viewed  in  an  impartial  and 
unbiased  fashion,  is  quite  understandable  as  a  problem  in 
human  behavior.  As  such,  the  workers  in  this  field  can  at 
once  avail  themselves  of  a  fairly  well  organized  and  depend- 
able technique  for  the  understanding  and  direction  of  human 
behavior. 

■\X7HAT  in  brief  does  this  technique  consist  of?  In  the 
*  v  first  place,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  is  of 
course,  the  thing  which  we  recognize  as  the  psychological  and 
psychiatric  attitude  toward  a  problem. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  difficult  for  the  physician  and  social 
worker  to  acquire  this  attitude.  The  very  contact  with  a 
problem  in  human  behavior  by  the  physician  or  social  worker 
already  implies  an  intent  of  understanding  and  service. 
Such  difficulty  as  he  may  have  in  keeping  himself  free 
alike  from  the  "  holier-than-thou  "  attitude  and  a  moraliz- 
ing self-indulgence,  or  a  search  for  an  original  sin  of  one 
pattern  or  another  as  an  explanation  of  the  trouble,  is  apt 
to  be  a  difficulty  of  inexperience  rather  than  one  of  wrong 
intent.  More  extensive  intimate  contact  with  problems  of 
life,  and  the  greater  self-knowledge  which  this  ordinarily 
brings  to  the  healthy-minded  worker,  are  bound  to  remove 
one  after  another  of  the  inherent  obstacles  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  proper  attitude  for  understanding  and  service,  if 
only  the  worker  is  able  to  keep  clearly  before  his  mind  the 
central  purpose  of  his  performance. 

Without  the  necessity  of  accepting  wholly  the  principle 
of  a  thorough-going  determinism  in  human  behavior,  the 
worker  in  this  field  must  certainly  cultivate,  as  part  of  a 
healthy  attitude,  the  scientific  conviction  that  nothing  in 
human  behavior  happens  quite  fortuitously  and  out  of  a 
clear  sky;  that  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  discover  and 
evaluate  causes  is  to  approach  a  question  free  from  precon- 
ceptions. One  will  then  find  that  commonly  there  is  opera- 
tive in  the  behavior  of  the  delinquent  a  multiplicity  of 
causes.  It  is  necessary  to  stress  this  point  because  of  the 
plaint  one  encounters  so  frequently  among  representatives 
of  law-enforcement  agencies  that  psychology  and  psychiatry 
fail  to  explain  the  entire  situation  or  to  solve  forthwith  an 
existing  problem. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  sciences  have  never  claimed 
an  omniscience  or  omnipotence  in  these  matters,  everyone 
acquainted  with  these  subjects  appreciates  their  present  limi- 
tations. But  this  is  true  of  them,  that  more  than  any 
other  approach   to  the  problem  of  delinquency,  they  aim 


to  base  their  conclusions  upon  an  evaluation  of  all  the 
factors  in  the  case,  biologic,  psychologic,  social,  economic 
and  pathologic. 

The  instances  are  relatively  rare  where  the  entire  expla- 
nation for  a  criminal  act  is  to  be  found  in  clinical  issues. 
Here  and  there  one  encounters  an  offender  whose  criminal 
act  is  based  solely  upon  an  impulse  or  deliberation  of  a  dis- 
eased mind.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  even  where 
a  significant  element  of  abnormality  enters  into  the  situa- 
tion, as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  defective-delinquent, 
numerous  other  factors  of  a  non-clinical  nature  combine  to 
produce  the  criminal  act. 

ANOTHER  element  which  enters  into  defining  the  proper 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  social  worker 
relates  to  the  more  general  problems  of  mental  abnormality 
and  disease.  There  was  a  time,  and  the  situation  is  reflected 
in  some  quarters  even  today,  when  the  contributions  of  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  to  criminology  were  conceived  to 
be  limited  to  the  task  of  defining  whether  a  given  delin- 
quent was  feebleminded  or  insane.  The  object  in  calling 
in  the  services  of  the  psychiatrist  was  to  settle  the  question 
of  accountability  or  responsibility. 

Now,  in  actual  practice,  psychiatry  has  come  to  define  its 
task  to  be  that  of  understanding  and  treatment  of  human 
behavior.  The  issues  of  disease  or  defectiveness  are  only 
some  of  the  issues  it  meets,  and  as  soon  as  such  issues  become 
established  in  connection  with  a  problem  of  delinquency, 
they  become  problems  in  medicine  and  should  be  dealt  with 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

What  then  are  the  aims  and  the  true  scope  of  psychiatry  ? 
We  can  answer  this  question  no  better  than  by  seeing  what 
kinds  of  facts  psychiatry  deals  with. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  elements  of  human 
nature  which  relate  to  man's  inherited  dispositions  to  action 
and  behavior  and  which  reflect  the  history  of  his  descent. 
Not  only  must  these  innate  dispositions,  which  are  expres- 
sive of  man's  "  biologic  destiny  "  to  self-preservation  and 
race  perpetuation,  be  taken  account  of  as  factors  which 
shape  human  nature,  but  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject 
must  be  discovered  and  observed. 

One  important  law  in  this  connection  is  the  law  that  in 
the  enterprise  of  guiding  and  shaping  human  nature  for  a 
more  socialized  performance,  nothing  in  this  native  equip- 
ment can  be  quite  eradicated.  What  is  possible  is  a  re-dis- 
tribution and  re-direction  of  the  energy  and  interest  that  is 
bound  up  with  these  innate  tendencies.  It  is  the  violation 
of  this  natural  law  which  renders  futile  those  efforts  in 
educational  and  correctional  procedure  which  purpose  to 
"  eradicate  "  the  badness,  to  drive  out  the  "  devil  "  from 
human  nature.  It  is  only  the  kind  of  devils  that  can  be 
born  and  bred  in  the  soul  of  man  that  seem  to  be  messing 
up  things  in  human  society.  A  much  greater  promise  of 
success  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  redistribution  of  energy  and 
interest,  when  even  a  thoroughly  bad  and  "  devilish " 
youngster  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  and  respected  citizen. 
The  change  does  not  come  through  driving  the  devil  out, 
but  through  harnessing  the  devilish  energies  to  good  pur- 
poses. 

HP  HE  next  subject  with  which  psychiatry  concerns  itself  is 
A  "the  acquired  or  learned  equipment  of  man."  The  human 
machine  is  not  only  equipped  to  act  and  adapt  itself  to  con- 
ditions of  life  automatically  or  reflexly,  as  for  instance 
when  we  wink  the  eye  to  avoid  an  intruding  object,  or 
unthinkingly  perform  the  countless  automatic  acts  of  our 
daily  behavior.  To  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  the  case 
of  other  living  beings,  man  can  both  inhibit  or  postpone 
action.  He  is  conscious  of  his  ability  to  recall  and  antici- 
pate troubles,  to  profit  by  experience  and  to  avoid  difficul- 
ties by  some  kind  of  purposeful  action.  But  much  of  this 
ability,  which  renders  man,  as  one  author  has  put  it,  a  time- 
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binder  as  well  as  space-binder,  depends  upon  his  capacity 
to  learn  and  profit  from  experience. 

How  important  this  ability  is  can  readily  be  seen  when 
we  keep  in  mind  what  happens  to  the  individual  who 
through  some  disease  or  injury  to  the  brain  before  or  at 
birth  is  deprived  of  this  capacity  to  learn.  The  low-grade 
idiot  cannot  even  learn  the  simplest  processes  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  nourishing  of  the  body.  He  cannot  learn  to 
take  the  breast,  he  cannot  learn  to  distinguish  between 
objects  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  suitable  for  inges- 
tion, and  if  left  to  himself  would  come  to  grief  in  a  number 
of  ways  which  the  normally  endowed  child  soon  learns  to 
avoid. 

But  it  is  not  commonly  recognized  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  a  variety  of  ways  man's  instinctive  disposition  de- 
termines the  kind  of  experiences  he  is  likely  to  expose  him- 
self to,  and  this  indirectly,  at  least,  determines  the  nature 
of  his  acquired  equipment. 

The  individual  in  whose  native  organization  there  has 
taken  place  an  undue  accentuation  or  underdevelopment  of 
a  certain  trend  is  apt  to  be  disposed  because  of  this  either 
to  shun  or  to  especially  seek  out  certain  life  experiences, 
and  thus  his  acquired  equipment  is  apt  to  be  shaped  in 
accordance  with  these  innate  dispositions.  Without  such  a 
conception,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  real  dif- 
ferences in  traits  and  life  pursuits  between  races  and  peoples, 
as  well  as  between  certain  pathologically  disposed  indi- 
viduals, like  the  true  epileptic,  for  instance,  and  the  normal 
human  being. 

PSYCHIATRY  next  concerns  itself  with  those  circum- 
stances of  life  which  are  common  to  all  individuals  and 
which  must  be  estimated  at  their  true  value  in  order  to  under- 
stand a  particular  one.  Every  member  of  the  human  race  goes 
through  a  period  of  helplessness  and  dependency  upon  the 
adults  who  surround  him,  from  which  he  must  ultimately 
gain  a  more  or  less  thorough  emancipation  if  he  is  to  carry 
out  adequately  and  happily  his  biologic  and  individual 
destinies.  Many  of  the  maladjustments  met  with  in  life 
are  due  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  persistence  in  adults 
of  this  infantile  dependence. 

Every  individual  at  some  time  or  other  has  to  face  the 
question  of  "  self-esteem  "  and  that  of  the  esteem  which  his 
fellows  have  of  him.  There  is  no  individual,  unless  it  be 
those  who  because  of  disease  of  personality  have  withdrawn 
all  interest  in  reality,  who  is  not  engaged  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  this  problem  of  self-esteem.  Here  again 
one  of  the  most  common  manifestations  in  human  malad- 
justment is  either  a  tendency  to  an  undue  self-abasement 
or  the  reverse  picture  of  a  drive  towards  an  undue  maxima- 
tion  of  the  self. 

Every  member  of  the  human  race,  unless  he  be  patho- 
logically constituted,  busies  himself  more  or  less  throughout 
his  adult  life  at  least,  with  the  problem  of  mating.  I  need 
not  go  into  the  details  at  this  point  concerning  the  role 
which  this  problem  plays  in  human  maladjustment.  These 
are  some  of  the  common  circumstances  of  life  with  which 
psychiatry  has  to  concern  itself. 

The  attention  of  the  psychiatrist  is  also  claimed  by  those 
critical  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  individual  which 
commonly  call  for  unusual  adaptive  capacity.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  important  to  know  what  facilities  mankind  has 
developed  for  meeting  these  life  emergencies.  There  are 
the  acute  periods  of  puberty  and  adolescence,  of  aging  and 
decline,  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  bereavements  which  are 
the  inevitable  lot  of  every  human  being,  apart  from  those 
individual  experiences  in  the  nature  of  physical  or  mental 
insults  which  demand   unusual  capacity  for  adjustment. 

Then  psychiatry  studies  the  failures  of  adjustment.  It 
aims  to  discover  how  and  why  certain  people  fail  in  the 
process  of  human   adaptation.     It  endeavors  to  determine 


the  place  of  heredity,  injur}',  infection,  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  of  a  more  chronic  nature,  emotional  insults,  bad 
habits  and  deleterious  life  experiences  in  man's  failure  prop- 
erly to  adjust  himself  to  the  demands  of  life. 

Finally,  psychiatry  is  concerned  with  the  technique  of 
human  readjustment  and  with  those  positive  principles  of  a 
hygiene  of  the  mind  that  might  be  utilized  as  preventives 
of  failures  in  human  adaptation  and  as  means  towards  a 
more  effective  conscious  control  of  the  human  machine. 

Need  we  define  more  specifically  what  aid  to  criminology 
might  be  derived  from  the  application  of  a  science  which 
has  these  interests  and  objectives?  If  psychiatry  is  not  mak- 
ing itself  more  effective  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
crime  it  is  due  both  to  limited  opportunity  and  imperfect 
technique.  But  it  knows  its  objectives,  and  it  is  up  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  introduction  of  a  "  social  service  " 
point  of  view  into  the  field  of  delinquency  to  see  to  it  that 
this  point  of  view  embraces  the  aims  and  technique  of 
psychiatry.  Bernard  Glueck,  M.D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance,  conducted  by 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Child  Welfare  Bookkeeping 

CHILD  WELFARE  work  has  been  extended  to  cover 
an  almost  unbelievably  wide  field.  Extension,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  mean  efficiency.  It  may  mean 
divided  effort  where  concentrated  effort  would  be  more  effec- 
tive. It  may  mean  that  new  and  popular  aspects  of  the 
work  are  over-emphasized  while  equally  important  ones  are 
ignored.  It  may  mean  over-specialization,  or  that  dif- 
ferent organizations  with  similar  areas  overlap  in  their 
work.  What  people  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
work  as  it  is  conducted  at  present,  and  with  whom  is  it 
least  successful?  What  are  the  strong,  what  the  weak 
points  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
hopes  to  answer  when  its  present  survey  of  child  welfare 
work  in  New  York  is  completed.  This  committee  is  made 
up  of  thirty  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  the  city. 
It  has  delegated  itself  to  be  a  bookkeeper  of  the  resources 
and  work  of  child  welfare  organizations,  and  its  survey  will 
take  nine  months  or  a  year  of  scientific  research.  Dr.  Lew- 
inski-Corwin,  the  director  of  the  committee,  will  employ  in 
this  enterprise  a  staff  of  physicians,  social  workers,  sani- 
tarians, statisticians  and  field  workers. 

The  Secret  of  His  Efficiency 

HASTINGS  H.  HART,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
is  a  shining  example  of  a  man  who  has  grown  gray  in 
work  of  a  most  technical  character  without  losing  either  his 
sense  of  simple,  human  values  or  his  use  of  vigorous,  unprofes- 
sionalized  English.  In  a  recent  report  on  the  Home  for 
Boys  at  Covington,  Va.,  he  refers  to  a  factor  in  institutional 
efficiency  which  is  often  overlooked.  Speaking  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  field,  he  says: 
How  does  he  keep  it  up?  Well,  he  loves  his  work;  he  is  enlisted 
in  it  heart  and  soul.  Then  he  realizes  that  he  is  working  at  a  con- 
structive job.  It  is  human  work,  making  real  men  and  good 
citizens  out  of  the  waste  material  of  society.  Perhaps  the  chief  secret 
of  his  endurance  and  his  success  is  that  he  has  a  wife  who,  though 
not  on  the  pay-roll,  is  yet  on  the  job.  She  can  run  a  cottage  or  take 
charge  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Indeed  she  has  more  than 
once  acted  as  superintendent  in  her  husband's  absence.  She  does 
much  of  the  buying,  and  she  works  with  a  squad  of  boys  in  beautify- 
ing the  grounds.  She  is  a  helpmate  for  her  husband,  an  inspiration, 
a  dynamo,  a  balance  wheel.  She  regulates  his  diet,  nurses  his  head- 
aches, cheers  his  blues,  makes  him  laugh,  sends  him  fishing,  plays 
the  diplomat  with  the  employes  ^nd  visitors.  She  renders  the  home 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  service  each  year  as  a  free  gift  with 
the  utmost  joy  and  cheerfulness. 


HEALTH 


Doctor  to  Teacher  to  Child 


THE  State  Teachers  College  of  San  Francisco  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  first  organized  attempt  to 
train  the  teacher  to  take  her  part  as  a  new  and 
powerful  recruit  for  team  play  with  the  several 
other  professions  now  engaged  in  the  project  of  health  devel- 
opment and  disease  prevention. 

In  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine  the  physician  stands 
chronologically  first  and  still  chiefly  provides  the  informa- 
tion and  principles  upon  which  most  health  education  de- 
pends; then  comes  the  visiting  nurse,  not  only  tending  the 
sick  but  instructing  the  well  in  the  laws  of  health;  the  vet- 
erinarian, the  dentist  and  the  pharmacist,  each  serving  in  his 
special  sphere,  protecting  and  teaching;  and  lastily  the  med- 
ical social  worker,  that  new  indispensable  professional  col- 
league of  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse,  whose  efforts  she  brings 
to  a  fair  completeness.  To  these  we  must  add  the  teacher, 
who  already  is  our  first  line  of  defense  against  defects  and 
diseases  of  those  children  of  many  households  where  to  be  up 
and  about  is  the  only  test  of  health. 

We  hear  much  of  health  literature  and  public  health  edu- 
cation— terms  often  used  for  what  is  really  publicity,  propa- 
ganda, or  advertising  and  radically  different  from  education 
in  thoroughness,  in  intellectual  honesty  and  in  final  results. 

Fundamentally,  health  cannot  be  taught  to  all  the  people 
all  the  time.  Few  are  the  groups  accessible  for  education 
in  health.  The  sick  can  be  approached  through  the  feelings 
of  fear  and  hope — fear  of  a  continuation  of  invalidism  and 
hope  in  the  promise  of  health.  Wage  earners  may  often  be 
taught  the  specific  hazards  of  their  occupations  in  the  interest 
of  continued  self-support.  But  parents,  and  more  particu- 
larly mothers,  are  always  teachable  in  matters  bearing  on  the 


"yer  needin  be  so  stuck  up  because  yer  got  yer  tonsils  cut  out!" 
"  To  children,  health  may  be  made  a  present  accomplishment  and 
a  desirable  goal."  Gene  Carr's  drawing,  originally  a  "metropolitan 
movie"  in  the  New  York  World,  and  now  reprinted  in  a  whole 
book  of  Kid  Kartoons  (Century  Co.)  illustrates  an  asset  which  child 
health  workers  have  not  been  slow  to  utilize 


safety  of  their  children.  Children  can  be  taught  anything 
which  appears  to  them  to  affect  themselves  and  their  play- 
mates, and  to  them  health  may  be  made  a  present  accom- 
plishment and  a  desirable  goal  because  of  the  joy  they  have 
in  it. 

Yet  here,  as  so  often  in  preventive  medicine,  we  tend  to 
use  the  machinery  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  if  it  were  as 
suitable  also  for  prevention  and  education.  The  teaching 
of  health  and  its  protection  must  begin  with  childhood  and 
bp  carried  out  where  other  subjects  are  taught,  and  it  should 
be  presented  by  those  who  are  trained  in  the  approach  to 
children's  minds,  the  school  teachers. 

At  least  this  was  the  conclusion  of  a  committee  of  three, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Frederic  Burk,  principal  of  San 
Francisco  State  Teachers  College,  arranged  a  course  in 
health  education  which  was  held  at  the  college  during  the 
summer  session,  from  June  26  to  August  4.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  and  president-elect  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  Dr.  W.  M.  Dickie,  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health ;  and  Dr.  William  Palmer 
Lucas,  professor  of  pediatrics,  University  of  California 
Medical  School. 

THE  course  was  planned  to  present  the  general  educa- 
tional value  of  health  and  preventive  medicine,  and  to 
give  specific  descriptions  of  preventable  diseases,  as  well  as 
to  describe  the  means  used  for  their  control  by  public  and 
private  health  agencies — all  to  be  built  upon  an  understand- 
ing of  biology  and  physiology.  Each  session  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  long,  the  first  period  of  fifty  minutes  or  one  hour 
being  devoted  to  a  brief  presentation  of  the  topic,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  class  discussion  to  bring  out  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  lesson  upon  personal  relations  and  public  interests 
and  policies  in  and  out  of  school,  for  children  and  adults. 
Thirty-three  sessions  were  held  and  the  topics  were  presented 
by  as  many  individuals,  while  the  continuity  of  discussion 
and  the  relative  importance  of  each  subject  were  preserved 
by  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lucas  and  the  writer,  who  attended 
each  session  for  this  purpose.  The  attendance  varied  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred,  chiefly  women  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  public  health  nurses  and  others  engaged  in 
district  social  work  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

There  will  be  incorporated  in  the  organization  of  the 
Teachers  College  during  the  current  academic  year,  as  a 
result  of  this  experimental  course,  a  department  of  health, 
to  include  biology,  physiology,  physical  education,  psychol- 
ogy and  health  protection. 

As  a  joint  attempt  to  box  the  compass  of  health  protection, 
to  outline  the  field  which  the  medical  forces  of  our  time  are 
cultivating,  the  content  of  these  summer  sessions  and  a 
description  of  what  they  covered  and  how  they  were  carried 
out  may  be  of  interest  to  those  in  other  centers. 

A  few  of  the  lectures  were  given  by  the  writer.  The 
others  were  by  teachers,  research  students,  or  administra- 
tors, all  particularly  well  trained  and  conversant  with  their 
special  topics  and  leaders  in  their  professions  locally,  so  that 
they  addressed  the  class  with  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
well  recognized  accomplishment.  An  advantage  of  this  mul- 
tiple unit  lecture  system  was  thought  to  be  the  impression  it 
should  impart  to  the  class  that  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine is  far  beyond  a  one-man  job  and  touches  widely  the  vari- 
ous sciences,  involving  the  whole  community  in  its  range  and 
offering  opportunities  for  service,  personal  as  well  as  official, 
to  inspire  even  the  most  modest  and  humble  of  persons. 

In  the  first  two  sessions  the  writer  presented  briefly  the 
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three  phases  of  preventive  medicine,  as  the  submissive,  the 
protective,  and  the  aggressive.  The  great  groups  of  prevent- 
able diseases  were  then  developed  by  arranging  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  class  under  suitable  headings  such  as  com- 
municable, nutritional,  occupational,  mental,  developmental, 
and  heart  diseases,  the  protein  susceptibilities,  cancer,  and 
habits.  The  main  sub-groups  were  then  indicated,  their 
relative  numerical  importance  suggested  and  the  reasons  for 
treating  them  as  preventable  given  for  typical  instances 
under  each  group. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  were  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Fleischner,  Department  of  Pediatrics,  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  School,  who  dealt  with  the  com- 
mon communicable  diseases  of  childhood — diphtheria,  scar- 
let fever,  measles  and  whooping  cough — giving  in  much  de- 
tail the  simple  resources  of  parent  and  teacher  in  detecting 
them  in  their  early  stages  and  avoiding  their  spread.  The 
promise  of  further  considerable  reduction  in  diphtheria  by  the 
use  of  active  immunization  in  childhood  was  fully  explained. 

TUBERCULOSIS  was  considered  as  an  individual  and  a 
community  problem  by  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and 
Dr.  George  Evans,  both  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  many 
years  active  in  the  local,  state  and  national  campaign  against 
this  disease.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  explain  the  biology 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  points  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  disease  which  make  the  protection  of  childhood  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

The  seventh  lecture  was  of  special  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  fallacious  arguments  of  anti-vaccinationists 
have  led  to  such  disastrous  extension  of  smallpox  and  to  its 
increased  severity,  and  it  was  appropriate  that  Dr.  John 
Force,  the  associate  professor  of  epidemiology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  should  present  the  subject.  A  brief 
statement  of  easily  proved  facts  and  a  description  of  the 
quite  distinct  clinical  types  of  the  disease  gave  the  class  a 
suitable  basis  for  forming  a  convinced  and  intelligible  opin- 
ion on  this  topic,  which  has  recently  been  thrown  into  the 
political  arena  in  the  coast  states. 

Although  the  title  of  the  eighth  lecture — protozoal  and 
parasitic  diseases — was  rather  formidable,  the  subject  was 
so  temptingly  presented  along  the  broadest  biological,  racial 
and  occupational  lines  that  the  class  could  readily  appreciate 
the  special  problems  of  hookworn  disease  and  amebic  dysen- 
tery as  they  have  affected  subtropical  and  tropical  civiliza- 
tions, industry  and  commerce,  and  was  made  to  understand 
the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation  upon  which 
their  prevention  depends. 

MALARIA  was  discussed  by  Dr.  George  Ebright  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health.  Here  again  appeared 
at  once  the  broad  educational  value,  historical,  economic  and 
personal,  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  cause  and  means  of  pre- 
vention of  this  disease,  which  since  1849  has  been  so  serious 
a  cause  of  disability  and  dependence  in  California,  as  from 
still  earlier  times  in  our  southeastern  Atlantic  and  middle 
western  states. 

Lecture  10,  by  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  acting  director  of 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  a  trio  of  the  more  dramatic,  but  in  California 
numerically  less  important,  diseases  of  rabies,  plague  and 
tetanus,  each  historically  crowded  with  records  of  scientific 
principles. 

The  next  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  botulism 
and  other  forms  of  poisoning  due  to  foods.  In  a  state  which 
exports  95  per  cent,  of  the  food  stuffs  it  raises,  every  citizen 
is  interested  in  any  error  in  preservation  or  marketing  of 
food  and  the  clear  description  of  the  brilliant  researches  into 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  due  to  the  use 
of  contaminated  canned  goods,  as  given  by  Dr.  Ernest  Dick- 


son, associate  professor  of  medicine  at  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

A  full  session  devoted  to  the  biological  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  immunity  and  infection,  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
and  another  on  the  public  health  point  of  view,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  Dr.  Force,  closed  the  treatment  of  the  large 
general  topic  of  communicable  disease  control. 

The  fourteenth  lecture,  dealing  with  cancer,  was  a  frank 
statement  by  Dr.  Kilgore,  surgeon  and  consultant,  of  the 
present  limitations  in  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  actual 
resources  for  early  diagnosis  and  removal  or  destruction  at 
the  curable  state  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
marked  excess  in  California  of  people  of  the  later  decades 
of  life,  the  cancer  mortality  in  the  state  is  about  25  per  cent 
higher  than  that  in  most  other  states  was  enough  to  hold  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  class  in  the  new  educational  ef- 
fort against  this  serious  problem  which  Dr.  Kilgore  meets  in 
this  area. 

The  subject  of  heart  diseases,  their  causes  and  means  of 
prevention,  was  presented  by  the  writer  along  lines  made 
familiar  by  the  New  York  and  other  associations  for  pre- 
vention and  relief  of  heart  disease. 

At  the  next  session  the  courageous  publicist,  Chester 
Rowell,  and  Will  French  of  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion dealt  with  the  broad  question  of  social  problems  and 
their  relationship  to  public  health. 

The  next  five  lectures  were  devoted  to  nutrition,  our  pres- 
ent exact  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  the  results  in  pre- 
ventable diseases  from  failure  to  apply  what  we  have  already 
learned. 

DR.  A.  F.  MORGAN,  associate  professor  of  household 
science  at  the  University  of  California,  dealt  with  the 
scientific  basis  of  nutrition  in  a  way  that  should  prevent  her 
hearers  from  following  every  fad  into  which  the  gullible 
public  is  bullied  by  relentless  and  conscienceless  advertising. 
Dr.  Martha  R.  Jones,  research  instructor  in  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School,  took  up  the 
deficiency  diseases  and  explained  the  methods  of  study  among 
humans  and  animals  deprived  accidentally  or  intentionally 
of  one  or  another  of  the  essential  food  stuffs.  Scurvy,  rickets, 
beriberi  and  pellagra  were  discussed.  Malnutrition  in  chil- 
dren was  presented  from  the  medical  point  of  view  by  Dr. 
Harold  K.  Faber,  associate  professor  of  medicine  (pediatrics) 
at  Stanford  University  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Langley 
Porter,  cliniral  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School ;  from  the  teacher's  and  mal- 
nutrition-worker's point  of  view  by  Maude  I.  Murchie,  state 
supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses  in  home  economics, 
Ellen  M.  Bartlett,  supervisor  of  home  economics  in  San 
Francisco  public  schools,  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Nigel,  in  charge 
of  nutritional  classes  in  public  schools;  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  physical  education,  play  and  exercise  by  Chris- 
tian Brocar,  director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Hagelthorn, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  education,  San  Francisco 
public  schools.  A  special  lecture  was  devoted  to  maternal 
and  infant  mortality  and  the  means  of  prevention  that  have 
proved  successful  in  various  countries  or  in  individual  com- 
munities. This  was  given  by  Dr.  Lucas  with  the  conviction 
and  broad  knowledge  of  the  enthusiastic  specialist  who 
knows  that  by  the  maternal  and  infant  death  rates  our  civili- 
zation and  social  accomplishments  shall  be  judged. 

In  the  next  four  lectures  the  general  topic  of  mental 
hygiene,  particularly  as  it  bears  upon  the  educational  life  of 
the  school  child,  was  discussed  from  widely  different  view- 
points, as  well  as  the  still  broader  problems  of  preventable 
mental  disease  among  adults.  Dr.  Olga  Bridgman,  associate 
clinical  professor  of  abnormal  psychology  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School,  dealt  with  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior child  and  the  limitations  in  the  use  of  intelligence  tests 
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and  the  application  of  intelligence  quotient  percentages.  Dr. 
Meta  Anderson,  director  of  Binet  classes  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  discussed  chiefly  the  methods  of  estimating  feeble- 
mindedness and  the  use  of  grading  methods  in  adapting 
school  life  to  the  capacities  of  the  child.  Louise  Lombard, 
supervisor  of  special  classes  for  exceptional  children  in  San 
Francisco,  told  of  the  results  of  appropriate  occupational 
training  as  given  to  children  of  retarded  and  low  mentality. 
Professor  C.  E.  Rugh,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
California,  gave  a  stimulating  picture  of  the  educational 
problems  of  adapting  school  teaching  to  children  of  various 
capacities  and  threw  out  many  challenges  and  questions  to 
both  psychologists  and  psychiatrists.  The  subject  of  mental 
diseases  and  their  prevention  was  finally  dealt  with  on  medi- 
cal lines  by  Dr.  Eva  C.  Reid,  instructor  in  psychiatry,  and 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Wright,  assistant  in  psychiatry,  both  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School.  The  speakers 
urged  the  value  of  early  diagnosis  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment as  means  of  salvaging  many  minds  which  are  now  lost 
because  of  delay  and  lack  of  understanding,  epitomizing  the 
teachings  so  effectively  undertaken  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  subject  of  venereal  diseases  was  dealt  with  by  the 
writer  in  much  the  same  way  as  tuberculosis,  hookworm 
disease  and  smallpox  were  approached,  through  the  biological 
and  epidemiological  facts,  the  social  implications  of  cause 
and  the  medical  and  social  resources  for  prevention. 

Lecture  27  was  devoted  to  successful  means  of  interesting 
teachers  and  children  in  health  education,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  principal  of  the  John  Swett  School,  San  Francisco, 
dealing  with  the  devices  found  helpful  in  incorporating  the 
practice  of  personal  hygiene  among  the  children's  habits,  and 
Mary  Preston,  teacher  of  science  at  the  Teachers  College, 
describing  the  method  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  teachers 
in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  through  pride  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance and  their  fitness  for  work  and  play. 


THE  twenty-ninth  session  was  given  to  officers  of  the  local 
and  state  health  administrations,  Dr.  William  Hassler, 
health  commissioner  of  San  Francisco,  outlining  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  and  successes  in  disease  prevention  in  that 
city,  and  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health  giving  a  description  of  the  organization  and  serv- 
ices of  health  protection  throughout  the  state.  Lectures  30 
and  31  were  given  by  two  of  the  three  directors  of  the  Food 
Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University,  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Alsberg  presenting  the  principles  and  problems  of  federal 
food  control  and  Dr.  Davis  showing  the  economic  aspects  of 
health  as  analyzed  by  the  statistical  method,  and  indicating 
the  value  of  long,  enduring  and  persistent  educational 
endeavor  to  raise  the  national  standard  or  desire  for  health. 
The  last  two  sessions  of  the  course  were  given  over  to 
sketches  by  the  writer  of  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  public  health  services  and  private  health  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  description  of  the  necessity  for 
periodic  medical  examinations  as  a  means  of  early  diagnosis 
for  prevention  of  disease. 

Whether  or  not  this  experimental  course  will  be  followed 
by  a  general  introduction  of  courses  in  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  in  our  teachers'  colleges  it  is  certain  that 
administrative  measures  applied  through  public  or  private 
health  agencies  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  fur- 
ther reduction  in  disease  and  death  until  the  general  popular 
understanding  of  the  elementary  facts  of  biology  and  their 
application  in  the  family  and  the  school  are  persistently 
trained  into  the  children  by  their  teachers  and  their  parents, 
and  until  the  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  family  is  more 
that  of  a  doctor — i.  e.,  teacher  of  health — and  less  that  of  a 
doser  or  treater  of  disease.  Haven  Emerson. 
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The  New  Sun  Worship 

IT  started  with  the  great  international  campaign  against 
tuberculosis.  Then  came  the  war  and  the  under-feed- 
ing of  millions  which,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  made 
the  term  "predisposed  to  tuberculosis"  almost  meaningless 
since  more  or  less  the  whole  generation  of  growing  children, 
with  conditions  as  they  were,  could  be  thus  described.  But 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  up  health  by  careful 
nutrition  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  use  of  open-air 
treatment  of  anaemia,  rickets  and  scrofula.  Meadows  laid 
out  and  equipped  for  air-  and  sun-baths  have  become  almost 
as  common  as  swimming  pools  in  the  newer  public  parks 
of  Germany.  In  children's  camps,  maintained  until  re- 
cently with  the  support  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  sun  treatment  is  universal.  Anna  Edinger, 
widow  of  a  famous  German  neurologist,  in  writing  of  this 
movement,  describes  as  follows  the  treatment  provided  by 
the  school  authorities  at  Frankfort  o/M.,  a  pioneer  in  the 
air-bath  treatment  of  children  fifteen  years  ago: 

During  the  school  vacations,  children  of  school  age — boys  and 
girls  separately — are  induced  to  attend  daily  from  nine  till  noon 
to  play,  drill  and  rest  on  lawns  railed  off  for  their  use.  The 
younger  children  wear  bathing  drawers  only,  the  older  ones  bathing 
suits.  They  are  gradually  inured  to  cool  air  and  grilling  sun  to 
prevent  catching  colds  and  blistering. 

The  treatment  is  different  from  that  in  sanatoria  for  sick  children 
where  sun  baths  are  given  according  to  exact  medical  prescription 
and  from  that  in  air  bath  colonies  where,  after  a  week's  acclimatiza- 
tion, the  children  are  left  to  their  own  devices  except  for  those 
requiring  special  attention  because  of  cardiac,  eye,  rheumatic  or 
bladder  troubles. 

In  Frankfort,  the  sun-and-air-bath  movement  has  spread  from 
institutions  for  that  purpose,  which  are  also  available  for  adults, 
such  as  exist  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  to  the  parks,  the 
yards  of  schools,  kindergartens  and  public  institutions.  Because  of 
the  increase  of  rickets,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
infants  and  children  under  school  age  who  cannot  be  conveyed  far 
from  home,  are  given  sun  baths  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

The  effect,  especially  in  the  case  of  rickets,  seems  like  a  miracle, 
one  of  the  Frankfort  consultants  lately  declared.  Little  children 
who,  early  in  the  season,  were  carried  by  their  mothers  or  older 
sisters,  feeble  and  uninterested,  run  around  merrily,  and  their  bone 
deformities  are  improved.  A  remarkable  result  in  all  the  children 
is  that  in  the  winter  following  their  air  bath  experience,  they  are 
hardened;  children  who  formerly  were  subject  to  colds  are  immune 
to  such  attacks. 

Another  result,  confirmed  by  measurements,  is  the  expansion  of 
the  chests,  a  great  factor  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Freed 
from  restricting  clothing,  the  muscles  have  fair  play.  In  this,  of 
course,  the  gymnastic  exercises  help. 

All  this  is  not,  of  course,  news  in  America,  so  far  as  the 
effects  of  open  air  treatment  are  concerned.     But  it  is  re- 
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markable  how,  under  necessity,  the  appreciation  for  it  has 
increased  in  Europe.  In  Lausanne,  writes  Mrs.  Edinger, 
physicians  and  teachers  have  called  upon  all  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  spend  their  vacation  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  clothed  only  in  bathing  suits. 

Artists  and  poets  as  well  as  health  reformers  and  teachers 
have  taken  up  the  movement  in  Germany  where  it  coincides, 
in  the  general  spirit  of  emancipation  from  hindering  tradi- 
tions, with  a  wave  of  aesthetic  appreciation  for  the  beauty 
of  the  human  body.  A  little  book  entitled  "To  the  Sun, 
to  the  Sun!"  (from  which  the  decoration  here  reproduced 
is  taken)  combines  the  appeal  to  the  instinct  for  health 
with  that  to  the  joys  of  freedom. 

Reveille  in  North  Dakota 

THE  average  North  Dakotan  will  tell  you  that  his  state 
is  the  healthiest  in  the  union.  This  may  be  true.  But 
there  isn't  much  in  the  way  of  evidence.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  children  are  born  in  North  Dakota,  how  many 
persons  die,  or  from  what  diseases  they  suffered.  Birth  and 
mortality  records  are  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  deficient, 
the  Survey  is  informed  by  Dr.  Robert  Oleson,  Surgeon, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

North  Dakota  foots  the  list  of  states  in  appropriations 
made  by  legislation  for  public  health.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  now  enjoys  a  total  of  $3,450  a  year.  There  are  636,- 
000  people  in  the  state. 

When  Chapin  of  Providence  made  his  survey  of  state 
health  departments  a  few  years  ago  North  Dakota  stood 
thirty-fourth,  with  139  points  out  of  a  possible  1,000.  If  the 
work  of  the  public  health  laboratories,  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  and  not  under  control  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  is  eliminated,  the  state  work  ranks  between  forty- 
third  and  forty-eighth. 

But  North  Dakota  has  heard  reveille.  A  Children's  Code 
Commission  has  been  established.  The  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene  has  been  invited  to  make  a  survey. 
Dr.  H.  E.  French,  the  new  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  asked  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
for  help,  and  Dr.  Oleson  has  been  detailed  for  duty,  with 
headquarters  at  Grand  Forks. 

Meanwhile,  even  on  starvation  rations,  the  Board  is  func- 
tioning. One  clerk,  the  only  full-time  employe,  is  struggling 
with  vital  statistics.  A  quarterly  bulletin  of  information  is 
published;  some  supplies  are  bought. 

Some  excellent  work,  quite  uncorrelated,  is  going  on  among 
both  official  and  voluntary  agencies.  Effective  service  is  given 
by  the  laboratory  system  under  control  of  the  University, 
with  headquarters  in  Grand  Forks.  A  Bureau  of  Venereal 
Diseases  is  in  charge  of  a  state  officer  operating  from  Bis- 
marck.  An  efficient  anti-tuberculosis  association,  at  Bismarck, 
receives  a  grant  of  $5,000  a  year  from  the  state.  The  Col« 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  Fargo  carries  on  sanitary  inspection  of 
hotels.  Public  health  nursing,  chiefly  by  Red  Cross  person- 
nel, is  supervised  by  a  capable  chief  in  Fargo.  The  confusion 
is  obvious. 

The  remedy  is  equally  clear.  Correlation  of  effort,  con- 
centration of  funds  and  amalgamation  of  personnel  will  pre- 
vent, says  Dr.  Oleson,  much  unnecessary  sickness  and  many 
premature  deaths.  The  Board  of  Health  should  become  a 
department ;  it  should  have  a  full-time  executive,  beyond  the 
reach  of  politics,  chosen  by  a  new  advisory  council  with  con- 
tinuing tenure,  which  would  replace  the  present  constantly 
changing  board  of  three.  There  should  be  set  up,  with 
trained  personnel,  four  divisions:  on  vital  statistics,  prevent- 
able diseases,  child  hygiene  and  public  health  nursing,  and 
sanitary  engineering. 

This  will  cost  approximately  $13,500  more  than  is  now 
being  spent  in  a  scattering  way,  the  whole  organization  requir- 
ing 1.04  per  cent,  of  all  state  appropriations,  or  $.067  per 


capita.  Competent  authorities  estimate  that  two  per  cent  of 
total  state  appropriations  is  justifiable  for  a  public  health 
department. 

Yet  it  will  be  no  small  task,  Dr.  Oleson  concludes,  to 
arouse  North  Dakota  to  a  sharp  realization  of  its  needs. 

Health  in  City  Charters 

CITIES  vary  in  charter  provisions  for  health  and  welfare 
as  well  as  in  street  car  fares  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  Kansas  City  Public  Service  Institute  has  made 
a  study  of  the  charters  of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  in  the 
country  to  discover  to  what  extent  they  permit  the  city 
fathers  to  look  after  the  well-being  of  their  children.  Among 
other  things  the  study  revealed  that  the  duties  of  the  health 
department  may  extend  from  the  supervision  of  city  hospi- 
tals to  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  or  may  not 
include  either. 

Eight  of  the  twenty-five  cities  provide  for  a  health  board 
and  fourteen  leave  their  health  work  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
who  is  appointed  director,  health  officer,  or  commissioner. 
More  and  more,  however,  the  control  both  of  health  and 
welfare  departments  by  boards  is  being  abandoned. 

Membership  in  the  boards  or  departments  is  variously 
restricted.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  police  commis- 
sioner is  automatically  included;  in  Kansas  City  no  member 
of  the  board  may  be  a  practicing  physician.  In  ten  of  the 
cities  the  physical  examination  of  school  children  and  all 
health  work  in  schools  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  health 
department  and  in  others  it  is  specifically  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  general,  the  city  charters  tend  to  give  little  detail  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  powers  of  health  and  welfare 
departments;  in  fact,  some  do  not  mention  either  health  or 
welfare  at  all.  The  two  departments  are  generally  kept 
separate.  The  director  of  the  health  work  is,  in  most  cities, 
a  physician.  General  hospital  supervision  is  carried  out  by 
the  department  of  welfare  or,  in  commission  governed 
cities,  by  the  department  of  safety.  The  department  of  wel- 
fare usually  covers  charity,  correction  and  recreation,  though 
sometimes,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  public  charity  is  a  county 
function,  and  in  St.  Louis  parks  and  recreation  are  jointly 
controlled.  Usually  the  welfare  department  has  charge  of 
penal  and  correctional  institutions.  Infant  welfare  ?nd  child 
hygiene  work  are  carried  on  in  separate  bureaus  of  the 
health  department  in  most  cases,  but  information  was  not 
available  from  all  the  cities  surveyed. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  twenty-five  city  charters  has 
some  unique  provision  with  suggestive  value  for  other  cities. 

A  Clinic  That  Is  Not  Free 

THE  Manhattanville  district  of  New  York  is  the  scene 
of  a  health  service  experiment  that  is  exceptional. 
The  outward  manifestation  of  this  demonstration  consists 
of  a  renovated  store  which  exhibits  white  curtained  win- 
dows and  the  name,  Manhattanville  Health  Society.  Two 
days  a  week  one  can  see  a  little  group  of  baby  carriages 
parked  around  the  entrance,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
some  welfare  organization  is  conducting  clinics  for  the  babies 
of  the  neighborhood.  To  the  uninitiated,  however,  the  type 
of  mothers  attending  the  clinics  is  surprising,  for  they  are 
well  dressed,  intelligent  looking  and  obviously  of  the  middle 
classes — but  therein  lies  the  whole  point  of  the  project.  The 
Manhattanville  Health  Society  is  an  organization  not  of 
the  poor  who  cannot  pay  for  health  services  but  of  average 
people  of  moderate  circumstances  who  need  them  just  as 
much  and  who  do  not  care  to  frequent  free  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries. It  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  which  plans  to 
include  five  thousand  people  in  its  active  service  on  the  basis 
of  individual  membership  fees  of  six  dollars  a  year.  The 
project  is  fostered  by  a  joint  committee  from  the  Maternity 
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Center  Association,  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
and  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association.  An  anony- 
mous donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  made  such  an 
experiment  possible,  and  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
more  recently  organized  Citizens'  Committee  is  putting  it 
on  its  feet. 

Manhattanville  was  chosen  for  the  project  because  its 
population  is  fairly  stationary  and  almost  exclusively  of 
native  stock.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  in  every  respect  a 
typical  middle  class  neighborhood,  and  the  experiment 
launched  there  proposes  to  prove  that  the  average  community, 
either  in  a  small  town  or  a  big  city,  not  only  needs  health 
service,  but  can  obtain  it  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  As  one 
member  said,  "  This  society  is  just  exactly  what  this  neigh- 
borhood needs,  for  with  rents  and  living  expenses  so  high 
it  is  hard  to  have  to  pay  a  doctor's  fee  every  time  the  baby 
has  a  little  cold." 

Just  how  successful  the  experiment  will  be  depends  on 
the  people  of  the  district.  If  they  want  the  service  it  is 
theirs;  if  not,  the  proposition  will  be  offered  to  some  other 
community.  For  the  present  the  society  offers  the  following 
services  to  its  members: 

1.  Advice  and  assistance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  health; 

2.  Visiting  nurse  care  for  sick  persons  of  all  ages; 

3.  Supervision  for  pregnant  mothers,  including  medical  exam- 
inations and  advice,  clinics  and  classes,  and  nurses'  visits  to 
the  home; 

4.  Assistance  at  confinement  (other  than  doctor's  services),  sub- 
ject to  specified  regulations; 

5.  Health  service  for  children  under  two  years;  conferences 
where  babies  will  receive  thorough  physical  examination  and 
regular  weighing  and  inspection ;  instruction  in  proper  feeding 
and  general  care;  nurses'  visits  to  the  home; 

6.  Health  supervision  of  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
including  thorough  physical  examination  and  health  classes 
for  the  children;  advice  and  assistance  to  mothers;  nurses' 
and  nutrition  workers'  visits  to  the  home. 

These  services  do  not  overlap  those  of  any  other  nursing 
organization  working  in  the  community  except  the  assistance 
given  by  visiting  nurses  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  to  its  policy  holders  and  the  work  of  private 
practitioners.  The  society  neither  excludes  nor  ignores  the 
patients  of  either  but  works  with  both  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  It  offers  more  extensive  service  than  the  Metropoli- 
tan nurses  can  give,  thereby  supplementing  their  work,  and 
it  regards  the  family  physician  as  the  first  to  be  considered 
and  consulted  in  case  of  doubt. 

The  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  having  been  started  in 
March,  1922.  The  Citizens'  Committee  has  taken  over  the 
administration  of  the  society  and  since  May  has  been  con- 
ducting a  widespread  membership  campaign  among  the 
seventy-three  thousand  residents  of  the  district  which  is 
gradually  showing  results.  The  paid  membership  now  is 
150;  Olive  Beason  Husk,  the  director,  maintains  that  a 
gradual  climb  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  sudden  enthusiastic 
sweep  with  its  ultimate  descent.  Instead  of  making  use  of 
bizarre  methods  of  publicity,  the  committee  prefers  to  de- 
pend upon  the  appreciation  of  present  members  and  upon 
conservative  leaflets  and  window  cards  to  bring  new  mem- 
bers in. 

The  baby  and  children's  clinics  are  now  well  established 
and  serving  seventy-one  babies  and  twenty-one  children  of 
pre-school  age.  The  maternity  service,  just  organized,  is 
already  caring  for  ten  members;  when  the  society  is  fully 
organized  ten  paid  nurses  and  several  physicians  will  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  one  nurse  and  one  doctor  now 
covering  the  field. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  other  experiments  and  efforts 
along  the  line  of  community  health  projects,  such  as  the 
Framingham  Demonstration  and  the  center  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  but  the  Manhattanville  society  is  exceptional  in  that 
it  offers  general  health  service  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Once 
on  its  feet,  it  will  be  self  supporting,  inaugurating  a  new 


phase  of  neighborhood  cooperation  which  is  likely  to  spread. 
The  immediate  neighborhood  around  the  society's  head- 
quarters at  first  either  looked  askance  upon  the  place  or  disre- 
garded it  entirely.  The  members  are  coming,  strange  to  say, 
from  the  outposts  of  the  district,  but  eventually,  no  doubt,  the 
corner  grocer  and  the  tailor  next  door  will  also  be  mem- 
bers. In  the  meantime  these  are  showing  themselves  true 
to  human  nature,  for  those  closest  to  a  scene  of  action  are 
usually  the  last  to  notice  what  is  going  on.  Most  of  the 
first  members  are  young  married  women,  and  the  society  is 
proving  its  usefulness  to  many  of  them.  One  young  couple 
brought  their  baby  directly  from  the  hospital  where  it  had 
undergone  an  operation  to  the  society  headquarters  for  in- 
spection and  displayed  the  attitude  toward  those  in  charge 
with  which  one  might  exhibit  one's  child  to  its  grandmother. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  society  and  its  physician,  the 
operation  had  been  performed  free  of  charge  by  a  specialist 
of  note,  a  fact  duly  appreciated  by  a  young  couple  struggling 
against  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  "  That,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  is  just  exactly  where  the  advantage  of  this  organ- 
ization lies.  These  people  are  fairly  well  educated  and  are 
independent;  under  ordinary  conditions  they  could  not 
afford  to  secure  the  big  men  to  perform  the  operations,  but 
through  their  membership  in  the  Manhattanville  Health 
Society  practically  any  service  is  available.  And  their  pride 
is  saved,  too,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  members." 

Gertrude  Woodcock. 

Prevention  and  Cure 

tf /"ORGANIZATION  shock  should  not  replace  shell 
Vv/  shock,"  declared  Dr.  W.  E.  Musgrave  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  discussiong  California's  present  duty  to  the  disabled 
veterans  within  her  borders.  "  Most  of  these  men  are  ner- 
vously, and  some  of  them  mentally,  unwell,"  he  said.  "They 
will  not  react  kindly  to  treatment,  however  efficient  that  is, 
accompanied  by  the  roar  of  the  machinery  of  organization." 
He  therefore  urged  that  the  remobilization  of  hospital  and 
other  medical  facilities  in  California  for  soldier  care,  pro- 
posed by  the  League  for  the  Conservation  of  Public  Health, 
be  carried  out  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  His  remark 
complements  that  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  student,  an 
inmate  of  a  metropolitan  clubhouse  run  by  a  "  benevolent  " 
woman,  who  complained  of  her  emotional  facility  in  dealing 
with  her  proteges.  "  It  ain't  good  for  shell-shocked  men 
to  be  wept  on,"  he  said. 

AN  INTERESTING  attempt  to  wrestle  with  the 
psychological  problem  of  the  tuberculosis  sanitarium  is 
reported  by  the  Denver  Sanitarium  of  the  Jewish  Consump- 
tives' Relief  Society.  There  is  a  Patients'  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety to  which  all  the  inmates  are  eligible,  which  collects  a 
small  membership  fee,  administers  relief  to  the  most  desti- 
tute, runs  a  cooperative  store,  and  provides  through  its  offices 
and  organization  machinery  an  outlet  for  individual  energy. 

THE  proceeds  of  the  Lasker  Memorial  Fund,  given  to 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  by  the 
family  of_  Mrs.  M.  Lasker  in  memory  of  her  son,  are  to  be 
used  this  year  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  fourteen  litho- 
graphed posters.  These  call  attention  vigorously  to  the  need 
of  early  diagnosis  and  sound  treatment.  They  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  the  society's  700  committees  for  exhibit, 
particularly  during  Cancer  Week,  November  12-18. 

MICHIGAN  babies,  profiting  by  a  cool  summer  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  educational  work  by  state  and 
local  health  departments,  made  a  health  record  in  August. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  month  was  60.1  per  1,000 
living  births,  the  lowest  for  ten  years. 
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Rural  Leaders  Who  Study  Their  Jobs 


YOU  might  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
fifty-two  rural  pastors  from  the  four  thousand, 
seven  hundred  other  students  at  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  But  they  were 
there  and  their  importance  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  They  were  there  at  the  special  invitation  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  a  committee  of  religious  leaders 
of  the  state.  They  wanted  the  help  of  the  university  in 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  rural  conditions.  They 
came  as  acknowledged  leaders  seeking  a  broader  conception 
of  leadership. 

For  several  reasons  this  three-weeks  conference  at  Wis- 
consin held  a  particular  significance.  Conferences  of  the 
kind  have  been  held  in  other  states — in  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado  and  Washington — but  they  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  no  one  of  them  had  so  many  advantages. 
The  Wisconsin  .conference  was  made  possible  through  the 
strong  support  of  a  College  of  Agriculture  already  famous 
for  its  work  with  farmer  citizens.  Its  speakers  were  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  from  state  and  federal  depart- 
ments. 

Given  the  advantages  of  location  and  leadership,  results 
had  to  be  gained  through  the  response  of  the  individual 
pastor  to  the  appeal  for  enlightened  leadership  in  the  rural 
community.  In  this  the  marked  difference  in  men  had  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

Three  rural  pastors — among  fifty-two  of  various  faiths — 
introduced  themselves  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  for  the 
interchange  of  experiences. 

The  first  was  of  Holland  birth.  His  face  was  a  Hans 
Memling  portrait — a  skin  like  crumpled  poppy  leaves  and 
clear  blue  eyes  that  gleamed  as  he  talked. 

"  My  work  is  in  the  fruit  district,"  he  explained  eagerly, 
"  and  I'm  getting  new  pointers  on  pruning  and  fruit  culture 
to  take  back  to  my  farmers.  I  have  three  parishes,  Scotch, 
Scandinavian  and  Dutch,  but  I  can  help  them  all  with  their 
orchards." 

Next  spoke  a  young  preacher,  ruddy  cheeked,  fair  haired, 
pleasantly  aggressive. 

"  I've  the  finest  parish  in  the  state,"  he  boasted.  "  It's 
twenty  miles  square  and  often  I  have  six  services  on  Sunday. 
The  farmers  are  just  like  other  folks  and  like  to  have  you 
talk  over  their  problems  with  them.  You  can't  thunder  ser- 
mons at  them  any  more." 

The  third  speaker  had  white  hair  and  a  white  beard  as  well. 
Around  his  eyes  there  were  no  wrinkles  caused  by  laughter. 

"  I'm  an  old-fashioned  Evangelical  missionary,"  he  pro- 
nounced, "  and  I  believe  in  the  verbal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  tells  me  plainly  that  amusements  are 
sinful." 

DISSIMILAR  as  were  these  three  men — and  the  fifty-two 
they  exemplified — there  were  points  of  contact.  Each 
man,  whatever  his  public  faith  or  private  convictions,  was  a 
rural  pastor  and  constantly  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  Each  one  needed  the  best  possible  approach  to  that 
farmer  in  order  to  help  him  solve  his  problems.  And  the 
main  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  the  best 
approach. 

Examine  the  courses  offered  by  the  Wisconsin  summer 
school  if  you  are  one  who  has  been  prophesying  the  decline 
of  the  rural  church.    You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
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variety  and  scope  of  the  activities  expected  of  the  rural 
pastor  of  today.  Not  one  subject,  you  will  note,  touches 
even  remotely  the  problem  of  original  sin  or  the  authorship 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  minister's  professional  training  in 
theology  and  morals  lies  in  another  field. 

Here  is  the  daily  schedule.    The  honor  system  was  in  use, 
but  each  minister  was  expected  to  attend  a  class  each  hour: 

8.00  Rural  Life 

9.00  Rural  Community  and  the 
Church 
10.00  Agricultural  Economics  or 

Marketing 
11.00  Administration  of  Country 
Churches 

Or  Auto  Mechanics 
Or  Farm  Poultry 


2.15  Assembly 

2.30  Recreational  Leadership 

3.30  Organized  Play  and  Games 

4.30  Conferences 

7.30  Lectures,    Entertainments 
and  Demonstrations 

Underlying  and  connecting  all  of  these  courses,  from 
Church  Administration  to  Farm  Poultry,  ran  the  desire  of 
both  university  and  church  to  give  to  the  rural  pastor  an 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  conditions  under  which 
he  worked.  State  and  church  seemed  to  agree  that  through 
the  pastor  the  farmer  could  best  be  led  from  his  old  position 
of  isolation  to  a  realization  of  the  advantages  which  should 
be  his. 

The  rural  pastors  themselves  had  first  to  be  converted  to 
such  a  program.  The  idea  that  they  were  the  intermediaries 
between  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the  needs  of  the  rural 
community  must  have  been  new  to  many  of  them.  As  the 
conference  progressed  one  felt  how  the  bigness  of  their 
jobs  grew  upon  these  men.  It  must  have  been  almost  over- 
whelming to  those  who  had  thought  of  them  hitherto  in 
terms  of  Sunday  Schools,  Ladies  Aids,  three  sermons  on 
Sunday,  weddings  and  funerals. 

Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  Director  of  Social  and  Religious 
Surveys,  New  York,  threw  some  of  his  nine  o'clock  classes 
on  the  Rural  Community  and  the  Church  open  for  general 
discussion. 

ONE  man  told  of  a  band  (the  conference  had  heard  it 
play)  which  he  himself  led;  another  of  a  splendid  com- 
munity house  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building;  another 
of  a  health  center  where  country  girls  were  trained  to  be 
emergency  nurses.  From  open  country  districts  came  reports 
of  large  Boy  Scout  and  Pioneer  organization,  non  sectarian 
of  course;  of  country  socials  attracting  a  thousand  people;  of 
cooperation  with  county  agents,  home  economic  demon- 
strators, health  officers,  university  extension  lecturers,  trav- 
elling libraries,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  good  naturedly  challenged. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say?"  came  one  question,  "  that  you 
organized  a  band  when  you'd  never  led  one  before?" 

"  I  hadn't  even  played  a  note  on  any  of  the  instruments," 
came  the  surprising  retort.  "  I  did  it  because  some  of  the 
men  in  our  little  town  wanted  a  band  and  asked  me  to  beat 
time.  After  that  I  got  hold  of  some  text  books  and  learned 
the  technique  of  the  different  pieces.  Anybody  could  do  it 
who  could  read  music." 

"  What  was  the  value  to  the  community  ?  "  asked  one  of 
the  practical-minded. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  man  who  was  both  pastor  and  band 
master,  "  our  town  is  a  backward  place,  pretty  much  out 
of  the  way,  and  it's  never  had  a  thing  to  be  proud  of — until 
this  band.  Now  you  can  just  see  the  difference.  People 
talk  about  it  and  boast  to  any  stranger,  particularly  since 
we've  raised  money  enough  to  buy  real  uniforms." 
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Not  every  one  could  give  results.  One  young  preacher 
with  a  pale  earnest  face  and  long  blond  hair  announced  that 
what  he  had  was  problems. 

"  I'm  in  a  town  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,"  he  explained, 
"  and  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
people  there  are  three  dances  a  week.  One  night  I  made  a 
big  effort  to  put  on  a  stereopticon  lecture  with  views  from 
the  university  and  a  missionary  from  China  to  give  the 
talk  and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  that  night  all  the  young  people 
went  to  a  dance  at  the  school  house  1 " 

Any  mention  of  dancing  was  certain  to  provoke  discus- 
sion. Not  many,  perhaps,  shared  the  concern  of  the  earnest 
young  preacher  over  dances  in  the  school  house,  but  all  were 
united  in  their  alarm  over  the  jazz  dancing  at  the  road 
house  which  the  automobile  has  made  so  available  to  coun- 
try youths.  And  all  of  them,  even  to  the  stern  missionary, 
must  have  demonstrated  to  themselves  that  denunciations 
and  imprecations  from  the  pulpit  were  not  sufficient. 

Substantial  help  came  from  Professor  E.  B.  Gordon,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Development  in  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  university.  Through  him  these  men  added  to 
their  new  knowledge  of  auto-mechanics  and  sociology  the 
conception  of  recreational  leadership.  Community  music,  the 
pageant  and  the  proper  observance  of  festivals  were  suggested 
as  three  means  by  which  the  people  of  the  rural  community 
might  satisfy  their  normal  demands  for  play. 

Here  again  the  pastors  themselves  had  first  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  idea  and  trained  in  it.  They  were  given  a 
pageant  to  experiment  with,  the  representation  of  the  four 
things  men  live  by — work,  love,  worship  and  play — taken 
from  the  book  by  Richard  Cabot.  The  pageant  was  crude 
if  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  but  it  was  remarkable  if 
one  considers  that  it  was  worked  up  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  by  men  with  little  or  no  experience.  The  organized 
games  might  have  been  called  crude  too,  for  it  was  a  little 
difficult  for  white  hair  and  stiff  joints  to  get  into  a  ball 
game.  Both  games  and  pageant  had  the  spirit  of  the  idea 
which  could  be  carried  back  for  further  development  to  fifty 
or  more  rural  parishes. 

Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Training  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  gave  practical  advice  to  admin- 
istrators. He  emphasized  the  importance  of  selecting  the 
man  best  adapted  by  training  and  temperament  to  deal  with 
the  peculiar  problems  of  any  parish. 

"  In  one  village,"  he  said  in  illustration,  "  a  pastor  built 
a  splendidly  equipped  community  house.  He  left  and  his 
immediate  successor  refused  to  allow  the  house  to  be  used  so 
long  as  it  contained  a  billiard  table ! 

"  Count  'em,"  proclaimed  Dr.  Wilson,  "  count  'em," 
when  he  outlined  the  five-fold  program  of  Health,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  Recreation  and  Discipline,  which  every  rural 
pastor  of  the  present  day  must  be  ready  to  undertake. 

THE  fact  that  the  farmer  of  today  is  not  the  farmer  of 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  was  stressed.  The  pastor 
who  would  make  his  church  the  force  in  the  community  that 
it  once  was,  was  told  that  he  must  understand  the  change  in 
rural  psychology  and  the  causes  of  the  change. 

"  At  one  time,"  said  Dr.  Galpin,  Director  of  Rural  Life 
Studies,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  "  the  farmer 
was  the  most  independent  worker  in  the  world.  The  city 
man  might  come  to  him  and  complain  that  his  ears  of  corn 
were  not  full  enough  or  that  his  milk  was  too  thin. 

" '  Take  it  or  leave  it,'  the  farmer  would  retort.  '  It's 
the   way  nature   made   it.' " 

Progressive  farming  has  changed  all  that  and  today  the 
farmer  who  does  not  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  consumer  finds  that  he  is  losing 
his  market.  The  university  that  gave  the  Babcock  test 
expects  from  the  farmers  the  increased  intelligence  that  is 
born  of  scientific  agriculture.  And  it  is  to  this  new  farmer 
that  the  pastor  of  today  must  make  his  appeal. 


Many  of  the  pastors,  to  be  sure,  had  already  recognized 
the  fact.  The  ruddy  cheeked  young  preacher  who  declared, 
"  They  don't  want  to  be  thundered  at  any  more;  they  want 
you  to  talk  things  over  with  them,"  recognized  it.  So  did 
the  fatherly  Hollander  with  a  face  like  a  Memling  who  was 
helping  his  farmers  prune  their  fruit  trees  by  the  latest 
methods.  Adelaide  Evans  Harris. 

When   Opinions   Get  Together 

SOLOMON  was  wrong.  New  things  do  happen  under 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  keeps  right  on  shining.  The  con- 
servative has  been  defined  (for  the  nth  time)  as  "one  who 
believes  that  nothing  should  ever  happen  the  first  time." 
The  'Sconset  "  School  of  Opinion  "  has  happened  for  the 
first  time  (henceforth  conservatives  may  attend  with  safety) 
and  if  Nature  or  the  Universe  had  any  grudge  against  it,  that 
feeling  was  not  made  evident.  The  sunlight  fell  over  moor 
and  sea  as  it  fell,  of  old,  nowhere  but  in  fairy  tales  of  good 
children.  Stories  of  storms  came  from  other  lands,  near  and 
remote.  But  the  only  rain  that  fell  at  'Sconset  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  September  was  the  more  or  less  gentle 
rain  of  opinions. 

But  what  a  rain  was  that!  When  Frederick  C.  Howe 
announced  in  the  spring  of  1922  that  he  planned  to  invite  an 
indefinite  array  of  students  and  teachers  to  get  together  at 
'Sconset,  on  Nantucket  Island,  in  September,  to  hold  a 
"school  of  opinion,"  the  rain  began.  It  came  from  many 
quarters.  A  school  of  opinion!  Journalists  laughed  at  the 
idea.  Conservatives  scoffed,  decried  and,  finally,  con- 
sidered whether  legal  means  should  not  be  employed  to 
prevent  it.  Propagandists  sought  to  insinuate  their  own 
subtle,  but  definite,  controls  over  it.  Teachers  were  not 
certain  they  could,  or  should,  attend.  Students  asked  their 
parents  if  they  could  go,  and  in  many  cases  were  none  too 
gently  informed  that  such  a  school  was  no  place  for  a  respect- 
able student,  with  his  way  in  the  world  to  make,  to  think  of 
going. 

None  the  less,  more  than  two  hundred  students  and  teach- 
ers, near-students  and  innocent  by-standers  attended.  The  lec- 
ture hall  was  crowded  to  its  capacity  at  practically  all 
lectures  and  discussions.  "  The  lecturing  was  brilliant  be- 
yond my  expectations,"  said  Mr.  Howe.  There  was  some 
difficulty  experienced  in  telling  lecturers  and  students  apart — 
largely  because  there  was  little  real  difference.  Groups  of 
"  hikers  "  usually  had  some  well-known  man  or  woman  in 
their  number,  and  the  school  thus  became  peripatetic. 

Vigorous  discussions  encroached,  more  and  more,  upon  the 
time  allotted  to  lecturers  as  the  days  went  by.  Students 
refused  to  accept  the  role  of  passive  listeners.  They  in- 
sisted upon  having  a  share  in  the  making  of  opinions.  All  in 
all,  it  was  an  intensely  healthful  experience  for  both  students 
and  lecturers. 

Hence,  contrary  to  most  expectations,  the  school  did  not 
degenerate  into  an  orgy  of  opinions.  Most  of  those  who 
attended  felt  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  clash  of 
opinions;  and  few  who  were  there  could  honestly  say,  after- 
wards, that  they  came  out  no  wiser  than  when  in  they  went. 
To  confess  any  such  result  was  to  confess  definite  insen- 
sitivity  to  intellectual  stimulations  of  a  serious  sort. 

Biology  dominated  the  first  week.  Professor  Edward  G. 
Conklin  practically  hypnotized  his  audiences  with  his 
demonstrations  of  biological  determinism  in  human  society. 
Students  and  teachers,  alike,  walked  as  in  a  dream  almost, 
after  listening  to  him.  The  illusion  was  not  destroyed  until 
a  business  man  and  student  from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
definitely  challenged  the  finality  of  this  determinism,  toward 
the  end  of  the  week.    Then  we  came  out  of  our  dream. 

Critical  social  psyciu,"  gy  dominated  the  second  week. 
Everett  Dean  Martin,  of  the  People's  Institute,  New  York, 
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divided  the  sheep  from  the  goats  (which  was  which  is  not 
here  implied)  with  his  suggestions  that  radicals  should  let 
the  light  of  criticism  play  over  their  aims  as  well  as  over 
their  means  of  working  for  those  aims.  After  listening  to 
this,  we  forgot  all  about  dreams.  We  were  awake.  We 
took  sides.  We  held  conferences,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
We  protested  and  we  asserted.  We  derided  and  we  denied. 
We  even  undertook  to  do  some  thinking.  But  scarcely  that 
much — 

The  last  week  was  characterized  by  a  gentle  humanity  as, 
under  the  stimulating  lectures  of  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
we  slowly  approached  the  "  return  to  earth  "  and  mundane 
things,  generally.  No  invidious  distinctions  are  intended  in 
this  naming  of  three  lecturers  out  of  the  twenty  or  more  who 
took  part  in  the  program.  Combinations  of  circumstances 
made  these  three  stand  out  as  the  personifications  of  the  dis- 
tinctive moods  of  the  three  weeks.  All  the  rest  of  us, 
lecturers  and  students,  alike,  contributed  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  these  distinctive  moods  as  suited  our  likings  and  our 
talents.  Nationalism  and  internationalism;  psychology  pro 
and  psychology  con;  literature  and  the  illiterate;  the  state 
and  the  anti-state ;  cooperation  and  competition ;  civil  liberty 
and  communism;  education  and  ignorance;  the  single 
tax  and  the  double  tax ;  the  classic  and  the  romantic ;  the  his- 
tory of  slavery  and  the  slavery  of  history:  all  these  things, 
and  many  more,  came  in  for  a  word,  or  an  hour,  of  praise 
or  of  blame,  for  the  good  things,  or  the  ills,  done  under  the 
sun.  It  was  good  fun.  It  was  exceedingly  profitable.  It 
is  to  be  done  again. 

There  was  a  persistent  whisper  during  the  first  week  that 
an  agent  of  that  branch  of  our  government  which  is  called 
the  department  of  justice  was  among  those  present,  in  dis- 
guise. The  story  probably  had  no  real  foundation.  Certain 
residents  of  the  fashionable  colony  in  the  town  of  Nantucket 
were  said  to  have  been  greatly  perturbed  by  this  incursion  of 
people  with  opinions  upon  the  island.  A  number  of  them 
ventured  to  attend  the  school,  for  the  purpose,  as  one  of 
them  explained,  of  securing  evidence.  It  was  a  dangerous 
procedure.  Several  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  laugh. 
After  that,  all  was  lost.  A  protest  meeting  was  held  in 
Nantucket  at  a  private  home.  There  was  a  story  floating 
about  the  island  that  the  war  records  of  some  of  the 
opinioneers  were  not  all  that  they  should  have  been.  A 
speaker  at  this  protest  meeting  accused  the  school  of  being 
"  socialistic."  She  was  asked  to  define  "socialism."  But 
as  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and,  anyhow,  as  it  was  Sun- 
day, further  discussion  of  that  subject  was  postponed. 

PLANS  for  next  year  are  as  yet  undefined.  That  some- 
thing of  the  same  general  sort  will  be  carried  through  is 
assured.  Moreover,  next  year's  program  is  likely  to  be  more 
extensive.  Certain  types  of  problems  were  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  program,  this  year.  For  example,  the  prob- 
lem of  education  and  the  schools  intruded  itself  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  program  for  the  second  week  had  to  be  dis- 
rupted in  order  to  provide  a  clear  day  for  the  discussion  of 
that  question  alone.  Opinions  and  clashes  of  opinion  will 
have  some  bearing  on  education  whether  we  consent  or  no. 
There  was  some  talk  of  organizing  two  programs  next  year: 
one  for  those  primarily  interested  in  educational  problems; 
the  other  for  those  primarily  interested  in  the  clash  of 
opinions. 

The  question  of  control  of  the  program  was  discussed 
frequently  by  interested  groups.  All  felt  that  this  effort  to 
domesticate  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  some  yearly  event  was 
thoroughly  worth  supporting.  The  opinions  of  all  were 
voiced  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Howe:  "  Whatever  we 
attempt  to  do  here,"  he  said,  "  we  must  constantly  respect 
the  intellectual  integrity  of  those  who  come.  Let  us  make 
of  this  a  school  of  mental  integrity."  J.  K.  H. 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

'  I  AHE  colleges  and  universities  are  swamped  by  students 
•*■  again  this  autumn.  The  freshman  flood  has  not  abated. 
Some  applicants  for  admission  to  Harvard  have  found  a 
lack  of  living  quarters,  even,  and  have  been  compelled  to 
sleep  on  the  campus.  The  whole  country  seems  to  be  in 
like  case.  The  youth  movemetn  in  America  seems  to  be 
toward  higher  education.  So  far  the  newspapers  report, 
at  any  rate. 

Educational  authorities  are  distressed  and  confused  by 
the  problem  thus  presented.  Suggestions  for  solving  the 
problem  are  varied  and  contradictory.  President  Ernest 
M.  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth,  insists  that,  since  present  equip- 
ments are  inadequate  to  the  demands,  the  college  authorities 
should  be  supported  in  a  program  of  careful  selection.  He 
thinks  that  those,  only,  who  have  potential  intellectual 
capacity  should  be  admitted.  He  would  have  an  "  aris- 
tocracy of  brains." 

On  the  other  hand,  Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  New 
York  University,  is  reported  as  holding  that  any  such  pro- 
gram will  prove  to  be  unfair;  that  society  must  make  pro- 
vision just  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  take  care  of  all  who 
want  to  go  to  college,  or  to  have  a  share  in  any  form  of 
higher  education;  and  that  meanwhile,  the  colleges  must 
make  shift  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible  in  their  admission 
plans. 

Between  these  two  points  of  view  lie  many  varieties  of 
acceptance  and  modification.  The  whole  problem  is  appear- 
ing above  the  horizon  of  public  discussion  as  never  before. 

MEANWHILE,  at  Harvard,  in  particular,  and  at 
other  schools,  in  general,  the  charge  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jews  has  not  been  settled.  This  fall  the  matter 
has  been  aggravated  at  Harvard  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
blank  form  which  must  be  filled  out  by  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. Among  the  questions  asked  are,  "Race  and  color?" 
and  particularly,  "  What  change,  if  any,  has  been  made 
since  birth  in  your  own  name  or  that  of  your  father  ?  " 
These  questions  are  held  by  some  to  indicate  that,  in  spite 
of  an  agreement  made  last  spring  to  do  nothing  further  in 
a  discriminatory  way  until  the  committee  on  admissions  had 
made  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  whole  subject,  Harvard 
intends  to  go  right  ahead  with  a  program  of  discrimination 
against  Jews  and  Negroes.  One  heated  representative  of 
dissent  refers  to  the  university  as  "  an  intellectual  Ku  Klux 
Klan."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  admissions  will 
not  be  ready  for  several  months. 

The  charge  that  Harvard  is  becoming  more  aristocratic, 
exclusive  and  prejudicial  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  student  waiters  will  no  longer  be  employed  at  the 
Union,  Negro  waiters  having  been  installed  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.  Thirty-five  student  waiters  have  been 
greatly  helped  in  working  their  ways  through  college  in 
the  past  by  this  employment.  Most  of  the  waiters  have 
been  Jews. 

These  are  but  indications  of  the  problems  that  are  appear- 
ing on  the  Harvard  campus,  in  large  numbers.  Problems 
are  not,  however,  bad  things  for  a  college,  provided  they  are 
honestly  met  and  intellectually  faced.  Even  though  the 
Harvard  class  rooms  should  prove  to  be  dull,  this  year,  the 
campus  ought  to  be  quite  a  lively  place. 

THE  American  people  have  a  legend  that  we  are  all 
endlessly  hungry  for  all  the  education  we  can  obtain. 
Sceptics  are  looking  upon  this  legend  with  suspicion,  these 
days.  They  suspect  (the  suspicion  is  scarcely  new)  that 
what  we  are  hungry  for  is  credits,  degrees,  titles,  positions, 
rather  than  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  recently  found  out 
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that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll 
in  its  extension  courses  actually  complete  the  assigned  work 
and  get  the  credit.  They  pay  the  fee  in  advance,  of  course, 
but  they  do  not  get  the  credit  until  the  work  is  completed. 
Ninety  per  cent  never  complete  it.  The  cash  fee  for  a  credit 
allures,  probably;  but  the  long  task  of  winning  the  credit 
by  getting  the  education  is  too  much  for  them.  The  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  could  probably  show  re- 
sults of  the  same  sort.  The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York,  has  found  that  its  plan  of  "  no  credits,  no  ex- 
aminations, no  certificates  "  has  not  attracted  as  many  stu- 
dents as  had  been  expected.  Virtue  may  be  its  own  reward, 
but  in  education  most  people  seem  to  prefer  to  take  the 
credit  and  let  the  cash  go. 

<  i  TV /T  ENTAL  differences  "  are  being  investigated  in 
J.VJ.  every  corner,  these  days.  For  example,  Professor 
Kimball  Young,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  has  published 
through  the  University  Press,  Eugene,  a  monograph  on 
Mental  Differences  in  Certain  Immigrant  Groups,  basing 
his  studies  on  psychological  tests  of  South  European  groups 
in  typical  schools  in  California.  He  offers  suggestions  in 
the  way  of  modifying  school  policies  and  proposals  for 
handling  the  problems  of  immigration  and  racial  mixtures. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  of  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  has  been  investigating  The  Achievements  of 
Sub-Normal  Children  in  Standardized  Educational  Tests, 
and  has  published  his  results  in  a  bulletin  of  the  university. 
He  concludes :  "  The  direction  of  progress  in  education  and 
social  service  is  in  differentiating  more  and  more  sharply 
the  various  degrees  of  quantitative  deviation  in  intelligence." 
Of  course,  if  this  differentiating  goes  on  long  enough  and 
far  enough,  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at — individuals. 

DR.  KEITH  PRESTON,  who  is,  in  his  serious  moments, 
professor  of  Latin  in  Northwestern  University,  but 
who,  in  his  unofficial  moments,  conducts  a  column  of  liter- 
ary criticism  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  under  the  title, 
The  Periscope,  came  up  for  breath  not  long  ago  and  com- 
mented in  these  terms  on  standardization  in  libraries;  but 
the  application  likewise  to  schools  is  evident: 

The  keeper  of  the  zoo,  one  day, 
Decided  to  buy  only  hay. 
"  Since  we  must  standardize,"  said  he, 
"  Hay  suits  the  big  majority." 

The  bear  was  quite  resentful,  but 
The  keeper  of  the  zoo  said,  "Tut! 
Your  taste,  dear  Bruin,  does  you  proud, 
But  I  must  cater  to  the  crowd." 

The  lion  gave  his  bale  one  look; 
His  baleful  roar  the  cages  shook. 
"  O-o-oh !  "  said  the  keeper  of  the  zoo, 
"  Guess  I  must  get  a  bone  or  two." 

And  so  the  Hon  got  his  grist ; 
The  bear  went  on  the  waiting  list; 
The  big  majority  still  chew 
About  what  Nature  meant  them  to. 

THE  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  144  West  13 
street,  New  York,  is  continuously  engaged  in  a  number 
of  experiments,  which  are  being  reported  in  occasional  bul- 
letins. Recent  bulletins  describe  an  experiment  in  a 
"  nursery  school  "  and  in  the  development  and  standardiza- 
tion of  school  records. 

The  nursery  school  experiment  has  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate "  the  educational  factors  in  the  environment  for  babies  " 
that  need  study  and  planning  "  as  much  as  and  perhaps 
more  than  those  in  the  environment  of  older  children;" 
and  to  provide  "  fuller  scientific  data  concerning  children's 
growth — growth  of  every  sort  that  is  measurable  or  observ- 


able." The  results  of  this  experiment,  which  has  been 
running  for  three  years,  are  set  forth  in  an  80  page  bulletin 
full  of  concrete  materials  and  valuable  suggestions.  Harriet 
M.  Johnson  is  the  author;  Carmen  S.  Reuben  contributes 
a  section  on  music. 

The  humanizing  of  school  records  is  dealt  with  admirably 
in  the  second  bulletin.  The  method  "  calls  for  a  new  habit 
of  observing  children."  The  teacher  "  must  develop  the 
habit  of  observing  children  working  together."  The  teacher 
"  cannot  record  everything,  nor  can  she  always  tell  what  is 
of  most  significance,  but  she  can  make  tentative  notes  for 
her  own  use,  leaving  the  sifting  of  evidence  to  a  later  sum- 
mary." Of  course,  this  is  not  a  "  record  "  at  all,  as  schools 
have  known  records.  But  this  bulletin  is  not  interested  in 
school  records,  in  spite  of  its  title:  it  is  about  educational 
records,  which  may  mean  something  very  different.  The 
author  is  Mary  S.  Marot. 

'T^HE  Public  Health  Service  has  recently  published, 
•*■  through  the  government  printing  office,  a  manual  of 
suggestions  on  education  related  to  sex,  under  the  title,  High 
Schools  and  Sex  Education.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg 
is  the  editor.  Sex  education  is  defined  as  inclusive  of  "  all 
the  instruction  and  training  that  may  help  to  form  normal 
and  wholesome  attitudes  and  ideals  in  relation  to  sex,  and  to 
shape  conduct  in  accord  with  such  attitudes  and  ideals." 
The  manual  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  educa- 
tional experience  with  a  view  to  determining  how  much 
of  our  school  work  helps  in  these  directions  and  to  what 
extent  it  needs  and  is  capable  of  reconstruction  with  these 
ends  in  view.  Some  practical  suggestions  are  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  the  theoretical  discussions.  Extensive  bibliographies 
are  provided.  However  much  the  public  health  service  has 
been  criticised  for  its  failures  in  other  directions,  its  work 
in  the  direction  of  social  and  sex  education  has  probably 
been  the  most  intelligent  that  America  has  known.  School 
men  and  all  interested  in  these  problems  will  find  this  manual 
an  admirable  addition  to  their  equipment. 

But  no  one  should  assume  that  this  manual  offers  final 
solutions  of  these  problems  of  sex  education.  No  one  knows 
enough  about  the  subject  to  be  permitted  to  dictate  too 
freely  to  the  young  or  to  teachers.  Children  easily  under 
stand  when  an  adult  is  floundering.  Open-mindedness  is 
the  best  attitude. 

THE  Boston  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation was  enlivened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Transcript  on  the  principle  of  federal  par- 
ticipation in  education  as  proposed  in  the  Towner-Sterling 
bill.  The  Herald  characterized  the  bill  as  containing  the 
"  virus  of  socialism  and  bureaucracy."  The  Transcript  de- 
scribed it  as  "  a  bill  to  Europeanize  our  public  schools."  A 
representative  of  the  mayor,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
attacked  the  bill  in  much  the  same  way.  The  association, 
however,  endorsed  the  bill  as  its  own  and  proposes  to  fight 
for  its  ultimate  adoption.  The  struggle  will  probably 
emerge  into  the  open  in  the  next  congress. 

The  actual  issues  are  not  yet  clear.  Some  are  fighting  the 
bill  on  the  antiquated  grounds  of  "  state's  rights."  Some  are 
fighting  for  the  bill  on  the  doubtful  ground  of  national  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  the  people — as  if  the  govern- 
ment should  say :  "  Let  there  be  universal  intelligence."  Some 
are  frightened  by  big  machinery.  Others  are  enraptured  by 
the  spectacle,  far-off  seen,  of  a  great  national  educational 
machine.  The  question  is  fundamental.  The  whole  nation 
should  get  an  education  out  of  the  debate  that  will  rage  over 
the  bill  when  it  comes  up  again  in  Congress.  Friends  and 
foes,  alike,  should  welcome  the  most  searching  inquiry  into 
the  probable  effects  upon  our  democracy  of  this  proposed 
increase  of  prestige  at  Washington. 
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THE  ENGLISH  PRISON  SYSTEM 

By  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  K.  C.  B.  Macmillan  fcf  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.    275  pp. 

ENGLISH  PRISONS  TODAY 

The  Report  of  the  Prison  System  Enquiry  Committee,  edited 
by  Stephen  Hobhouse  and  A.  Fenner  Brockway.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  728  pp.  Price,  $8.50;  with  postage  from  the 
Survey  $8.90. 

ENGLISH  PRISONS  UNDER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  W ebb,  with  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    265  pp.    Price,  $5-00,  with  postage 

from  the  Survey  $5.30. 
The  first  of  the  books  listed  above  was  prepared  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission  for  England  and  Wales 
for  the  use  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  at  its  1915 
meeting.  But  because  of  the  war  the  meeting  was  not  held, 
and  the  publication  of  the  book  was  deferred  until  1921. 

This  is  essentially  an  apologia  for  the  English  prison  system 
by  its  chief  executive.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  throughout 
one  of  complacency.  The  author  expresses  his  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  the  discipline,  education,  medical  care,  "  the  reforming 
influences  of  religion  "  and  "  the  upright  and  manly  attributes 
of  our  warder  class."  His  general  theory  of  the  treatment 
of  offenders  is  concisely  stated  on  the  first  page:  "All  agree 
that  the  system  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  '  reformatory,'  but 
many  are  tempted  to  overlook  that  it  must  be  also,  if  punish- 
\  ment  is  to  have  any  meaning,  coercive,  as  restraining  liberty; 
deterrent,  as  an  example;  and  retributory,  in  the  sense  of 
enforcing  a  penalty  for  an  offence."  Withal  the  book  contains 
much  concrete  information  about  the  English  prison  system 
which,  with  due  allowance  for  the  author's  bias,  may  be  useful 
to  American  students  of  delinquency  and  corrections. 

In  1919  there  was  created  a  Prison  System  Enquiry  Com- 
mittee, which  included  in  its  membership  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
Bertrand  Russell,  J.  R.  Clynes,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb, 
Bernard  Shaw  and  others  well  known  to  Americans.  The  com- 
mittee conducted  its  investigations  over  a  period  of  about  three 
years.  Its  report  was  edited  by  two  men  who  served  long 
sentences  of  imprisonment  during  the  war.  At  the  outset  the 
committee  asked  for  official  information,  but  this  was  consistent- 
ly refused.  Ruggles-Brise  even  denied  it  a  copy  of  the  Standing 
Orders,  and  later  a  letter  was  written  forbidding  the  staff  to 
give  any  information.  But  before  this  letter  was  circulated  and 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  Home  Office,  evidence 
was  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  prison  officials,  agents 
of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  visiting  magistrates  and  ex-prisoners. 
The  report  includes  samples  of  this  evidence  and  conclusions 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  together  with  a 
few  proposed  changes. 

Part  I  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  prison 
system.  It  constitutes  an  almost  unrelieved  indictment.  For 
example,  the  system  of  cellular  confinement  is  still  in  operation. 
Even  after  the  preliminary  period  of  almost  complete  isolation, 
prisoners  spend  17J4  hours  out  of  every  24  in  their  cells,  and 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  are  in  the  cells  19  to  20  hours. 
Another  anachronism  is  the  "  silence  rule."  Apparently  few 
prisoners  attempt  to  obey  this  rule,  and  those  who  do  so  suffer 
grave  mental  injury.  By  disobeying  the  rule,  prisoners  can  do 
something  to  retain  their  mental  balance,  but  the  cunning  and 
hypocrisy  which  are  necessary  to  evade  discovery  result  in 
serious  moral  deterioration. 

"  But  the  silence  rule  is  only  characteristic  of  the  whole 
system.  Self-respect  is  systematically  destroyed  and  self- 
expression  prevented  in  every  phase  of  prison  existence.  The 
buildings  in  their  ugliness  and  their  monotony  have  a  deadening 
and  repressive  effect.  The  labor  is  mostly  mechanical  and 
largely  wasteful,  and  every  indication  of  craftsmanship  or 
creative  ability  is  suppressed.  The  meals  are  distributed 
through  momentarily  opened  doors  as  though  the  prisoners 
were  caged  animals.    The  sanitary  arrangements  are  degrading 
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and  filthy,  and  the  dress  is  hideous,  slovenly  and  humiliating. 
Education  is  limited  to  the  most  elementary  standard  and  is 
denied  to  those  above  25  years  of  age.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  prisoners  recreation  is  entirely  unknown,  and  lectures  and 
music  are  rarely  available.  A  letter  may  not  be  written  to 
(or  received  from)  home  until  two  months  of  the  sentence 
have  been  served,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  visits 
take  place  are  so  humiliating  that  many  prisoners  prefer  not 
to  have  them.  The  religious  ministration  is  almost  valueless 
because  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  offered,  and  the  classi- 
fication of  prisoners  is  crude  and  ineffective.  Punishments 
involving  a  starvation  diet,  solitary  confinement,  the  postpone- 
ment of  letters  and  visits,  and  the  loss  of  remission,  are  im- 
posed for  innocent  and  kindly  speech  or  even  for  acts  of  un- 
selfishness, and  the  health  of  prisoners  is  constantly  neglected 
under  the  suspicion  of  malingering"  (p.  356). 

Part  II  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  imprisonment.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  facts 
brought  out  are  those  relating  to  insanity  and  suicide  in  prison. 
The  ratio  of  insanity  is  ten  times  as  great  as  among  the 
general  population,  and  after  deducting  those  regarded  as  men- 
tally abnormal  when  admitted,  the  ratio  is  five  times  as  great. 
Equally  significant  is  the  suicide  rate.  Elaborate  precautions 
are  taken  against  suicide,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  rate  is  three 
times  as  high  as  outside  of  prison.  But  the  instances  of  insanity 
and  suicide  are  only  extreme  cases  of  a  mental  and  moral 
deterioration  from  which  the  great  majority  of  prisoners  suffer. 
Another  interesting  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  "  criminal 
type,"  but  there  is  a  "  prison  type "  produced  by  the  very 
experiences  of  prison  life.  The  failure  of  the  prison  system  is 
stated  finally  in  terms  of  recidivism.  The  figures  for  1920-21 
show  that  no  less  than  54.4  per  cent  of  male  prisoners  and  73.3 
per  cent  of  women  had  been  previously  sentenced  at  least  five 
times. 

By  all  odds  the  most  useful  of  these  three  volumes  for  the 
average  student,  social  worker  and  citizen  is  that  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  with  its  preface  by  Bernard  Shaw.  This  book  is 
intended  by  its  authors  to  serve  a  double,  perhaps  a  triple, 
purpose.  First,  it  is  one  of  a  series  by  the  Webbs  dealing  with 
the  history  of  local  government  in  England.  But  second,  they 
announce  it  as  "  a  convenient  historical  introduction  "  to  the 
report  of  the*  committee.  We  are  given  here  a  detailed  history 
of  prison  administration  especially  in  jails  and  workhouses 
from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  No  further 
comment  should  be  necessary  than  to  say  that  this  is  done  with 
the  author's  usual  thoroughness,  objectivity  and  interesting 
presentation. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  epilogue  in  which 
the  Webbs  make  "  certain  observations  upon  the  history  that 
we  have  sought  to  relate."  They  point  out  that  under  the 
centralized  control  of  jails,  workhouses  and  convict  prisons 
since  1877  not  all  has  been  gain.  "  One  of  the  unforeseen 
results  of  the  transfer  of  the  local  prisons  to  the  administration 
of  a  government  department  was  to  put  a  stop  to  even  the  small 
amount  of  publicity  that  had  since  1835  prevailed."  Another 
shortcoming  is  "  the  reluctance  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
such  a  directly  administered  national  department  associates 
voluntary  agencies  closely  with  its  own  administration."  Finally, 
they  suggest  the  need  of  a  "  more  complete  separation  of  day- 
by-day  administration  from  inspection  and  final  control  of 
policy." 

The  third  purpose  of  this  book,  English  Prisons  Under  Local 
Government,  is  served  by  the  preface  in  which  Bernard  Shaw 
drives  home  the  lessons  of  the  investigation  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. The  incompatibility  of  the  official  aims  of  imprison- 
ment, listed  by  Ruggles-Brise,  is  brilliantly  pointed  out.  Shaw 
divides  offenders  roughly  into  three  classes:  "First,  the  small 
number  of  dangerous  or  incorrigibly  mischievous  human  ani- 
mals. .  .  .  Second,  a  body  of  people  who  cannot  provide 
for  or  order  their  lives  for  themselves.  .  .  .  Third,  all 
normal  persons  who  have  trespassed  in  some  way  during  one 
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T  of  those  lapses  of  self-discipline  which  are  as  common  as 
colds.  .  .  .  The  first  is  easy;  too  easy,  in  fact.  You  kill 
or  you  cage;  that  is  all.  In  the  third  class,  summoning  and 
fining  and  admonishing  are  easy  and  not  mischievous.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  offender  of  the  second  class,  too  good  to  be  killed 
or  caged,  and  not  good  enough  for  normal  liberty,  whose  treat- 
ment bothers  us."  But  not  even  for  this  class  does  Shaw  find 
any  place  for  punishment.  "  If  crime  were  not  punished  at  all, 
the  world  would  not  come  to  an  end  any  more  than  it  does 
now  that  disease  is  not  punished  at  all.  .  .  ."  "  A  criminal 
must  be  treated,  not  as  a  man  who  has  forfeited   all  normal 

I  rights  and  liberties  by  the  breaking  of  a  single  law,  but  as  one 
who,  through  some  specific  weakness  or  weaknesses  is  incapable 
of  exercising  some  specific  liberty  or  liberties." 
University  of  Kansas  Stuart  A.  Queen 

ORGANIZING  THE  COMMUNITY 
1  By  B.  A.  McClenahan.  The  Century  Co.  260  pp.  Price, 
$1.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
Designed  as  a  help  for  students  of  the  subject  and  for  all  those 
actively  engaged  in  organizing  communities,  this  book,  with  its 
sub-title  promising  the  consideration  of  practical  principles, 
comes  as  a  welcome  text.  The  promise  of  the  title  is  not  entirely 
fulfilled;  for  the  book  is  not  devoted  to  principles  of  organization 
except  in  small  part.  The  bulk  of  the  chapters  deal  with  social 
service  in  the  small  town  and  the  county,  with  some  reference 
to  rural  districts.  As  a  description  in  those  fields  of  the  status 
of  recreation,  health,  family  case  work,  civics,  and  leisure-time 
activities  in  general,  and  a  picture  of  the  recent  developments  in 
legislation  and  form  of  organization  for  these  activities  in  cer- 
tain states,  the  book  is  useful. 

Dr.  Mangold,  director  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Social 
Economy,  in  which  the  author  is  assistant  director,  in  a  short 
foreword,  gives  the  general  assumption  carried  throughout  that 
"  community  organization  is  based  on  fundamental  democratic 
principles  and  therefore  builds  wisely  for  the  future  "  and,  "  the 
only  right  way  is  to  take  the  community  into  the  confidence  of 
the  worker  and  to  construct  an  organization  based  on  the  best 
sentiment  and  the  good  will  of  the  people."  The  author  calls 
community  organization  the  special  contribution  of  the  day  to 
social  work,  and  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  general  coordination  of 
charitable,  civic  and  "  leisure  time "  activities.  Undoubtedly 
coordination  plays  a  large  part  in  community  organization;  but 
if  the  latter  is  making,  or  is  to  make  an  important  contribution, 
it  will  be  in  presenting  methods  of  organizing  whole  communi- 
ties; in  analyzing  elements  of  effectiveness  in  methods  of  organiz- 
ing as  they  apply  to  different  situations.  Community  organiza- 
tion relates  to  all  forms  of  social  service  or  what  not,  and,  as 
usually  regarded,  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  radical  than 
the  concept  of  the  present  volume. 

Constant  stimulation  of  community  clubs  or  units  by  a  central 
agency  is  advocated  by  Miss  McClenahan,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  legal  authority  be  granted  to  boards  of  public  welfare  for 
functions  such  as  enforcement  of  school  attendance  laws;  proba- 
tion and  parole  work  for  juvenile,  police  and  district  courts; 
administration  of  poor  relief;  promotion,  supervision  and  con- 
duct of  recreational  facilities.  A  summary  of  principles  of 
corr^ — \y  organization  lists:  need  of  the  community  to  see 
and  work  out  its  own  problems^  necessity  for  the  executive  board 
to  assume  responsibility,  representation  of  the  whole  community 
by  the  board,  adaptation  of  program  to  local  needs  and  agencies, 
regard  for  all  sections  of  the  territory  covered,  small  beginnings, 
general  participation,  systematic  promotion  of  publicity,  cen- 
tralization in  a  community  council  and  finally,  democratic  organ- 
ization and  procedure. 

A  fourth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  social  survey,  methods, 
principles,  forms,  types  and  uses.  Types  of  social  welfare 
activities  and  forms  of  organization  are  described  for  the  small 
town  and  the  rural  community.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to 
analyze  the  rural  attitude  toward  social  service  or  cooperative 
organization.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  a  description  of 
county  plans  of  organization  and  the  legal  provisions  for  county 
welfare  work  in  Iowa,  California,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina 
and  Missouri.  The  reader  would  welcome  further  statements 
that  would  indicate  the  values  of  these  laws  in  furthering  the 
democratic  abilities  and  procedure  of  the  citizens  in  the  states 
in  question.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  ways  in 
which  communities  reacted  to  the  program  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 


The  book  would  be  useful  to  those  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  social  work  who  are  attempting  some  service  in  a  small 
town.  Its  usefulness  for  others  is  limited  because  of 
its  elementary  nature  and  the  fact  that  it  covers  a  large  field 
and  consequently  does  not  deal  intensively  with  any  subject. 

Columbia  University  LeRoy  E.  Bowman 

A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, New  York.  461  pp.  Price  $3-75,  paper  bound; 
$5.25,  cloth  covered;  $10  edition  de  luxe;  with  postage  from 
the  Survey  $4;  $5.60;  $10.40. 

The  romantic  story  of  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Health  is  here 
told  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  founder  in  1871  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Dr.  Smith's 
death  at  the  age  of  over  99  was  recently  reported.  He  notes 
that  immediately  prior  to  1871  there  was  inaugurated  in  New 
York  city  a  system  of  public  health  so  radical  and  effective 
as  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch.  But  this  epoch  was 
also  due  first  of  all  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Smith  who  here 
established  scientific,  civic  sanitation  and  in  1866  secured  the 
enactment  of  the  metropolitan  health  law. 

Following  the  history  of  Dr.  Smith  is  a  forward-looking 
address  by  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  Mazyck  P. 
Ravenel.  After  tracing  the  admission  of  Canadian  workers 
in  1884,  Mexican  in  1891,  Cuban  in  1902,  the  development  of 
sections  and  of  publications  including  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  the  use  of  prizes  and  the  efforts  for  standardizing 
methods  of  public  health  work,  Dr.  Ravenel  takes  up  a  study 
of  present  and  future  developments  of  the  association.  Special- 
ization and  the  very  broadness  of  health  platform  he  counts 
among  the  disintegrating  present  tendencies.  He  quotes  a 
contributor  who  feels  that  the  association  has  "  an  abundance 
of  light,  but  your  light  must  be  hidden  under  a  bushel  because 
you  have  no  means  to  disseminate  it." 

The  story  of  public  health  in  Canada,  briefly  sketched  by 
Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce  of  Ottawa,  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
the  "  fairy  tales  of  science  "  as  written  on  the  development  of 
bacteriology  by  Professor  Frederic  P.  Gorham  of  Brown 
University.  Only  fifty  years  ago  Pasteur  wrote  to  Declaux, 
"  The  war  has  forced  my  brain  to  be  fallow.  I  am  ready  for 
new  productions,"  and  added  that  he  wished  for  riches  only 
that  he  might  call  his  scientific  friends  about  him  to  "  trans- 
form the  world  by  our  discoveries."  The  list  of  brilliant 
discoveries  of  disease  germs  from  1837  to  1919  is  given.  Bacte- 
riology was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1885, 
but  Professor  Thomas  J.  Burrill  in  the  seventies  was  start- 
ing a  study  of  bacteriology  in  his  botany  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  in  1877  he  discovered  the  causative 
organism  of  fear  blight.  In  1878  and  1879  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  and  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York  were  studying  and  demonstrating  bacteria. 

Students  and  workers  in  public  health  will  be  pleased  to  find 
here  chapter  studies  of  American  mortality  progress,  such  as 
those  on  the  quarantine  system,  state  and  municipal  control 
of  disease,  water  purification,  refuse  removal,  stream  pollution 
by  industrial  wastes  and  its  control,  federal  food  control,  food 
conservation,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public  health,  history 
of  child  welfare  in  the  United  States,  housing  as  a  factor  in 
health  progress,  ventilation,  the  effect  of  industrial  hygiene  on 
public  health,  the  relation  of  medical  entomology  to  public 
health  and  the  history  of  public  health  nursing.  Each  is  told 
by  a  master  in  his  subject.  Arthur  J.  Strawson 

RUSSIAN  DISSENTERS 

By  Frederick  C.  Conybeare.     Harvard  Univ.  Press.     370  pp. 
Price  $4.00;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.30. 

The  principal  impressions  one  receives  from  this  learned  work 
are  of  the  unspeakable  cruelty  of  religious  machines,  of  the 
pettiness  of  matters  which  men  regard  as  vital  in  religion  and  of 
the  courage  and  patience  of  multitudes  of  common  folk  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  whatever  may  seem  to  them  to  be  the  truth.  What 
a  curious  god  they  believe  in  who  conceive  him  as  sternly  ob- 
serving whether  a  blessing  is  pronounced  with  two  or  three 
fingers  extended,  or  concerned  as  to  exact  form  of  ritual! 

Of  the  three  groups  of  dissenters  discussed  in  the  book  by  far 
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the  largest  is  that  whose  heresy  has  to  do  with  ritual.  These 
date  from  the  seventeenth  Century,  and  had  their  origin  in  an 
attempt  to  reform  the  forms  of  ceremony.  The  changes  made 
by  the  authorities  were  of  slight. importance,  and  were  no  doubt 
introduced  with  intent  to  bring  the  service  into  accord  with  that 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  which  the  Russian  Church  was  a  branch. 
The  changes  were  demanded  as  if  they  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  were  resisted  with  equal  firmness.  It  would  seem 
that  the  resistance  was  due  to  that  innate  quality  of  all  of  us  by 
which  we  resent  an  arbitrary  order.  No  doubt  a  very  little  sym- 
pathy and  Christian  charity  would  have  produced  unity  on  the 
one  hand  or  would  have  allowed  diversity  on  the  other;  but 
neither  sympathy  nor  Christian  character  was  in  evidence.  The 
Old  Ritualists  took  as  their  slogan  "  Let  what  is  ancient,  pre- 
vail," and  defied  knout,  sword  and  stake  rather  than  yield  to 
innovation.  And  the  church  authorities  did  not  spare  knout, 
sword  or  stake.  The  patriarch  Nikon  led  in  the  early  perse- 
cutions which,  as  always,  extended  rather  than  ended  the  heresy. 
Later  it  split  into  several  sections  based  on  various  trivial  differ- 
ences; but  they  retained  a  degree  of  unity,  making  at  least  com- 
mon cause  against  the  common  enemy,  and  grew  until  their  es- 
timated numbers  about  1880  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions. 

Much  more  interesting,  though  much  smaller  in  number,  are 
the  other  two  groups,  although  like  the  first  they  reproduce  the 
typical  forms  of  dissent  found  throughout  Christendom.  These 
two  are  the  Dukhobors  with  allied  sects,  called  here  "the  Ration- 
alists," and  "  the  mystic  sects."  Both  names  seem  rather  unhap- 
pily placed.  The  author  notes  this  fact  as  to  the  first,  attributing 
it  to  "  Russian  publicists,"  and  adding,  "  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  but  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
outcome,  not  of  reverence  for  the  traditions  and  ritual  of  the 
great  churches,  but  of  inward  illumination."  But  these  are  in 
fact  the  true  mystical  sects,  allied  to  the  Montanists  of  the  early 
church,  to  Eckhart  and  Pauler  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the 
Quakers  of  Modern  times.  They  represent  in  Russia  a  move- 
ment far  older  than  the  "  Raskol  "  or  ritualistic  heretics.  They 
are  "  a  direct  result  of  putting  the  New  Testament  in  the  hands 
of  Russian  peasants,"  and  "  savor  of  pure  conversion  to  simple 
Christianity."  They  rejected  ritual,  images,  formal  organiza- 
tion, and  demanded  "  so  lofty  and  ethical  level  that  they  spread 
but  little  until  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  mentality 
of  the  Russian  peasants."  Today  the  total  number  is  in  the 
millions. 

The  third  group  consists  of  the  self-torturers  and  extreme 
fanatics,  corresponding  to  the  flagellants  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  name  "  mystic  sects  "  used  by  the  author  is  wholly  inap- 
propriate. Their  faith  takes  on  the  various  extravagant  forms 
and  teachings  characteristic  of  half-crazed  zealots,  reaching 
even  to  claims  on  the  part  of  various  individuals  to  be  incarna- 
tions of  God,  of  Christ,  of  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  final  curiosity  is  a  sect,  fairly  universal  until  lately,  which 
defied  Napoleon  I.  Jesse  H.  Holmes 

THE  PHILIPPINES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By   Dean   C.    Worcester.     Macmillan   Co.     Second  Edition. 

1,024  PP-     Illustrated.     Price,  $5.00;  with  postage  from  the 

Survey,  $5.30. 
There  is  probably  no  other  American  with  so  long  and  so  varied 
an  experience  in  the  Philippines  as  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who 
first  went  to  the  Islands  as  a  member  of  a  scientific  expedition 
in  1887.  He  returned  there  later  for  two  years  and  a  half  of 
travel  and  study,  and  in  1899,  after  the  Spanish-American  War, 
he  went  again  as  a  member  of  the  first  Philippine  Commission. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  second  Philippine  Commission. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Worcester  directed  the  Bureau 
of  Non-Christian  Tribes  and  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling 
among  these  strange  peoples.  He  writes  his  story  in  an  easy, 
interesting  style,  and  his  descriptions  are  interspersed  with  per- 
sonal anecdotes. 

There  are  at  least  two  defects  in  this  story  which  are  evident 
to  any  one  conversant  with  affairs  Philippine.  Mr.  Worcester 
knows  the  wild  tribes  and  the  Moros  (Mohammedans) ;  no  one 
knows  them  better.  Much  of  their  development  is  due  to  his 
interest  in  them,  and  he  says  in  this  book,  "  The  only  thing  that 
has  kept  me  in  the  Philippine  service  for  so  long  a  time  was  my 
interest  in  the  work  for  the  non-Christian  tribes.  ..."  The 
Christian-Filipinos,  representing  roughly  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
total  population  of  the  islands,  accuse  Mr.  Worcester  of  describ- 
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ing  the  islands  primarily  as  inhabited  by  head  hunters  and 
Mohammedans.  Mr.  Worcester's  long  experience  with  these 
mountain  peoples  might  justify  some  such  suspicion  and  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  would  increase  this  feeling.  Of  seventy- 
four  illustrations  in  Mr.  Worcester's  book,  thirty  are  of  the 
non-Christian  peoples  or  their  territory  and  but  few  of  the 
remaining  forty-four  give  any  indication  of  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  population. 

And  now  comes  the  second  weakness  in  these  thousand  and 
more  pages.  One  does  not  read  far  to  learn  that  they  are 
written  to  establish  a  theory.  The  theory  is  that  the  Filipino 
is  not  ready  for  self-government.  The  first  paragraph  contains 
the  motive  of  the  book.  Governor  Harrison,  sent  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, had  landed  in  October,  1913,  and  promised  the  Filipinos  a 
"  new  era."  This  arouses  Mr.  Worcester's  ire.  For  many 
chapters  we  are  dragged  through  the  revolution  of  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Most  of  this  story  is  reproduced  from  the  accounts 
of  others.  Numerous  harrowing  details  of  Filipino  atrocities 
are  unearthed,  some  from  sources  which  a  former  professor 
in  a  well  known  American  university  would  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  use  as  authority.  And  then  Mr.  Worcester  makes 
the  mistake  of  advertising  a  Judge  Blount,  whose  book  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Worcester,  full  of  errors,  especially  in  that 
the  Christian-Filipino  is  depicted  as  too  enlightened  an  individual. 
The  reader  wishes  Mr.  Worcester  had  omitted  his  quarrel  with 
Judge  Blount,  for  one  grows  weary  of  detailed  quotations  and 
arguments,  which  become  occasionally  personal.  Mr.  Worcester 
asserts  that  Judge  Blount  spoke  of  him  as  "  Non-Christian 
Worcester,"  "  an  overbearing  bully  of  the  beggar-on-horseback 
type,"  "  the  P.  T.  Barnum  of  the  '  Non-Christian  tribe  '  indus- 
try." All  of  which  has  little  to  do  with  the  ability  or  lack  of 
ability  of  the  Filipinos  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  sounds 
as  though  a  long,  hot  season  with  indolent  muchachos,  sleepless 
nights  with  no  breeze  to  stir  the  cocoanut  trees,  and  the  bam- 
boos, ants,  mosquitoes  and  other  tropical  woes  had  combined  to 
prevent  proper  perspective  on  a  problem  in  which  we  Americans 
are  all  interested.  W.  W.  Pettit 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  AMERICAN  VITRUVIUS:  An  Architect's  Hand- 
book of  Civic  Art 

By  Werner  Hegemann  and  Elbert  Peets.   Architectural  Book 

Publishing   Co.      298  folio   pages,   richly   illustrated.     Price, 

$40;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $41.00. 
Apart  from  Mulford  Robinson's  admittedly  sketchy  attempts 
in  this  direction,  America  has  not  hitherto  had  a  work  of  gen- 
eral survey  over  the  whole  field  of  civic  art.  The  present  work 
is  neither  a  history  nor  an  argument  in  favor  of  any  particular 
theory  or  school,  but  a  collection  of  material  sufficiently  ample 
to  illustrate  each  important  field  and  sufficiently  elastic  in  its 
arrangement  to  bring  together  those  examples  which  for  mod- 
ern, practical  purposes  belong  together,  whether  they  are  of 
the  same  period  or  not.  The  chapter  headings  are:  The  Modern 
Revival  of  Civic  Art,  Plaza  and  Court  Design  in  Europe,  The 
Grouping  of  Buildings  in  America,  Architectural  Street  Design, 
Garden  Art  as  Civic  Art,  City  Plans  as  Unified  Designs,  The 
Plan  of  Washington. 

For  the  first  time,  we  think,  in  an  American  work,  sufficient 
justice  is  done  to  the  genius  of  Camillo  Sitte  whose  systematic 
study  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modern,  scientific  approach 
to  city  development.  Very  interesting  also  is  the  evaluation  r>f 
the  part  played  by  international  fairs  in  the  rediscovery  and 
re-application  of  classical  formulas  for  the  grouping  of  build- 
ings. America's  principal  contribution  to  that  aspect  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  the  university  campus,  represented  in  this 
book  by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 

The  term  civic  center  is  often  used  rather  loosely;  the  present 
book  brings  it  back  to  its  original  significance  and  discusses  the 
relation  of  individual  important  buildings  to  their  environment 
as  a  separate  problem. 

In  such  matters  more  especially  as  park  design,  and  the  plan- 
ning of  harmonious  streets  and  blocks,  the  authors  draw  upon 
a  surprising  number  of  recent  projects  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  which  are  quite  new  to  American  readers  and 
very  suggestive  in  the  lessons  they  hold  for  American  city  prob- 
lems. The  chapters  on  general  city  plans  and  land  sub-divisions 
also  contain  much  that  is  new  but  are  valuable  mainly  for  their 
comprehensive  character.  The  chapter  on  Washington  is  the 
result  of  a  special  study  made  by  Mr.  Peets. 
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GIVE  MB  THE  YOUNG 

By  Edmond  Holmes.    E.  P.  Dutton  <£  Co.    148  pp.    Price,  $2.00  ;  with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
In  vigorous,  some  will  say  intemperate,  language,  this  well 
known  educational  author  attempts  to  answer  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  way  out  of  the  self-indulgence,  moral  laxity,  dis- 
honesty and  other  moral  ills  that  have  befallen  the  civilized 
world.  On  the  negative  side,  he  demonstrates  the  futility  of 
compulsory  method  in  patriotic  and  religious  education;  on  the 
positive  side  he  enlarges  on  the  need  for  an  environment  of 
liberty  and  encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  spontaneity 
and  individuality,  so  that  ideals  may  grow,  and  with  them  the 
power  to  apply  them.  "Give  me  the  young,"  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
in  effect,  and  social,  reconstruction  will  take  care  of  itself. 

THE  MAKING  OP  CITIZENS 

By  J.  O.  de  Roulhao  Hamilton  and  Edgar  W.  Knight,  National 
Social  Science  Scries.  A.  C.  McClurg  <t  Co..  Chicago.  146  pp.  Price, 
$1.00  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
The  authors  were  consultants  in  general  education  to  the  War 
Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  War  Department  in 
1920  and  here  elaborate  a  previous  report  on  Education  for  Cit- 
izenship. Training  for  citizenship,  they  point  out,  hitherto  has 
for  the  most  part  remained  a  by-product  of  education,  not  one 
of  its  principal  aims.  They  demand  a  permeation  of  all  educa- 
tion with  a  tenable  ideal  of  good  citizenship,  and  a  revision  of 
that  ideal  itself  so  that  the  patriotism  of  tomorrow  may  "pos- 
sess warmth  of  instinct,  yet  tempered  by  reason,  knowledge  and 
discipline"  and  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  society. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

By    Carter    Godwin    Woodson.      Associated    Publishers,    Washington, 
D.  C.     393  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

A  textbook  dealing  with  the  leading  facts  of   Negro  life  and 

history,  prepared  for  the  use  of  eighth  grade  and  high  school 

students. 

IN   NON-UNION   MINES 

By  Powers   Hapgood.     Bureau   of  Industrial  Research,   New    York. 

48  pp.  Price.  $.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $,55. 
The  diary  of  a  Harvard  man  who  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research  went  into  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  and  is  now  working  in  an 
anthracite  colliery  in  Pennsylvania.  He  describes  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  the  various  coa  fields,  the  difference  between  union 
and  non-union  mines,  and  the  miners'  points  of  view. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LABOR 

By  Gilbert  Stone.  Macmillan  Co.  416  pp.  Price,  $4.50  ;  with  pos- 
tage from  the  Survey,  $4.70. 
A  story  of  the  masses  in  England  and  other  countries  and  their 
struggle  through  the  slaveries  of  the  past  to  the  degree  of  free- 
dom which  they  enjoy  today.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  past  and  present.  The  section  called  The  Past  traces 
labor  from  the  origins  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Roman  slavery 
through  the  gilds,  the  agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions  to  the 
rise  of  trade  unionism.  The  second  section,  The  Present, 
studies  reform,  the  factory,  the  home,  and  the  mental  horizon, 
with  a  brilliant  closing  chapter  on  present-day  tendencies. 

WAGES,  PRICES  AND  PROFITS 

Labor  Research  Department.  Preface  by  Sidney  Webb.  Labor  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  London.  110  pp.  Price,  6  sh. 
This  study  of  fluctuations  of  wages,  prices  and  profits  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  shows  how  incomplete  and  difficult  of 
access  are  the  records  on  these  important  factors  even  in  a  coun- 
try that  stands  high  in  the  systematic  recording  of  economic  sta- 
tistics. As  Mr.  Webb  points  out,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  with 
more  cooperation  between  the  government  and  the  leading  in- 
dustries, to  secure  a  much  more  voluminous  body  of  facts  from 
which  to  deduce  the  trend  of  happenings.  Yet,  the  sources,  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  investigators,  sufficed  to  produce  certain 
significant  findings  which  indicate  an  experience  similar  to  that 
in  the  United  States.  Wages  during  the  war  period  rose  from 
100  to  200  per  cent;  the  most  notable  advance  was  not  an  ab- 
normal rise  of  wages  already  high  but  a  grading  up  of  the  lowest 
wages  to  an  acceptable  national  minimum  leyel.  Retail  prices 
rose  by  212  per  cent  between  1906  and  1920,  and  wholesale 
prices  to  a  greater  extent.  The  methods  by  which  abnormal 
war  profits  were  secured  and  concealed  are  analyzed.  The 
purchasing  power  of  wages  has  declined  since  1914,  and  whole- 
sale reductions  in  wages  since  the  war  have  generally  preceded 


reductions  in  prices.  National  machinery  for  fixing  wages  has 
broken  down;  and  the  emphasis  in  wage  determinations  has  been 
shifted  from  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  living  to  that  of 
"  what  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay."  Present  wage  rates  in 
many  cases  are  less  than  a  bare  subsistence  wage. 

HUMAN  FACTORS  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Harry  Tipper.     Ronald  Press  Co.     280  pp.     Price,  $2.00 ;   with 

postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
Mr.  Tipper  presents  soberly  and  fairly  the  case  for  an  enlight- 
ened labor  administration  in  modern  industry  on  the  basis  of 
the  open  shop.  He  points  to  excessive  centralization  and  the 
discipline  arising  from  it  as  one  of  the  main  causes  in  the  crea- 
tion of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  gives  many 
examples  of  modern  organization  in  which  this  tendency  has 
been  overcome  by  more  or  less  democratic  methods.  Neverthe- 
less his  hope  that  humanization  of  shop  conditions  will  suffice 
to  make  the  American  worker  a  convert  to  the  open  shop  prin- 
ciple is  Utopian;  and,  excellent  as  his  many  suggestions  are,  they 
are  not  likely  without  more  fundamental  changes  to  create  a  real 
partnership  of  capital  and  labor. 

BUILDING  WITH  INDIA 

By  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  228 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $.75  ;  paper,  $.50 ;  with  postage  from 
the  Survey,  $.85  and  $.60. 
The  author,  for  twelve  years  professor  in  the  Forman  Chris- 
tian College,  Lahore,  tells  in  this  book  of  India's  heritage;  her 
handicaps,  economic,  hygienic  and  social;  her  aspirations  and 
her  recent  progress  and  present  opportunities. 

ADVENTURES  IN  IDEALISM 

By  Kathrin  Sabsovich.  Published  by  author.  Room  1715,  80  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  208  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.00  ;  with  postage 
from  the  Survey,  $3.15. 
This  biography  of  the  late  Professor  H.  L.  Sabsovich  may  be 
recommended  especially  to  Lillian  Russell  and  to  certain  gen- 
tlemen in  the  State  Department  who  look  upon  every  immigrant 
Jew  as  a  menace  to  American  security  and  prosperity.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  immigrant  who  in  spite  of  good  education  and  pro- 
fessional distinction  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  in  an  East  Side 
tenement  to  win  his  way  to  a  leading  position  in  American  so- 
cial work,  and  who  used  every  new  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  render  greater  services,  not  only  to  his  own  race,  but  to 
America.  As  general  agent  of  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  Fund  and 
founder  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  Woodbine,  New  Jersey,  Sabso- 
vich was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  and  make  fruitful  the 
agricultural  potentialities  of  the  American  Jew.  It  is  largely 
due  to  pioneer  work  such  as  his  that  rural  education  and  coloni- 
zation plans  have  assumed  so  much  prominence  in  the  Jewish 
community.  His  widow,  who  took  part  in  all  this  slow  up- 
building, has  enlivened  her  story  by  reminiscences  of  the  early 
struggles  which  in  retrospect  have  taken  on  a  humorous  tinge. 

THE   RESTORATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE   FAMINE  AREA 
OF  RUSSIA 

Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.    Labor  Publishing  Co.,  London. 

167  pp.  Price,  5s. 
This  is  an  interim  report  of  the  State  Economic  Planning  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  for  Labor  and  Defense  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.  As  such,  though  not  pri- 
marily issued  for  foreign  consumption,  it  may  be  held  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  government  propaganda.  Nevertheless,  the 
scientific  form  in  which  this  report  is  kept  and  the  width  of 
economic  interests  shown  by  its  contributors,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  will  help  to  disperse  the  still  so  widely  held  belief  that 
Russia  is  in  a  complete  state  of  chaos  and  uncertainty  of  life. 

THE  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION 

By  Reni  Brunet.  With  an  introduction  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  339  pp.  Price,  $3.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 
$3.70. 
This  work  by  a  distinguished  French  scholar  is  more  than  an 
interpretation  of  the  German  republican  constitution  as  it  is 
now  in  force.  It  traces  its  history  in  the  events  of  the  revolution 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  principles  that  have  gone  into  its  mak- 
ing. Professor  Beard  calls  it  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
any  language;  it  is  the  first  complete  analysis  so  far  published 
in  America. 

FORTY  NOTIFIABLE  DISEASES 

By  Hiram  Byrd.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.    74  pp. 

Price.  60  cents;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  75  cents. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  communic- 
able diseases,  prepared  for  the  layman. 
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The  Small-Town  Worker  Again 

To  the  Editor:  Here  is  a  list  of  questions.  I  submit  them 
fully  realizing  that  one  foolish  social  worker  will  ask  more 
questions  than  a  hundred  wise  ones  can  answer.  Yet  I  wish 
that  they  might  be  published  to  provoke  discussion.  These  ques- 
tions reflect  honest  doubts  which  keep  me  on  the  fence.  Do  you 
think  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  sufficiently  sympathetic 
to  knock  me  off  my  uncomfortable  perch  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other? 

I  sense,  somehow,  that  social  problems  are  too  often  pre- 
sented in  the  setting  of  the  metropolitan  community.  But  who  is 
interested  in  the  doings  of  Podunk!  I  dare  to  think  sometimes 
that  what  might  be  no  solution  at  all  for  our  congested  mon- 
strosities might  well  be  the  very  solution  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities. But  can  any  good  come  from  Nazareth!  I  often 
wonder  whether  we  of  the  smaller  communities  permit  the 
brilliant  intellectual  lights  of  the  larger  cities  to  blind  our  own 
small-town  visions.  I  should  prefer,  therefore,  to  have  these 
questions  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  smaller  com- 
munity. 

At  the  national  conferences  the  smaller  communities  are 
usually  seen  but  not  heard.  They  feel,  perhaps,  that  where 
metropolitan  wisdom  is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  show  your  small-town 
ignorance.  When,  therefore,  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  these 
cosmic  minds  the  richest  oil  gushes  at  so  many  hundreds  of 
barrels  per  day,  we  little  folk  seem  to  be  quite  content  to  fur- 
nish the  proper  setting  and  to  worship  in  silent  adoration.  So 
it  usually  happens  that  we  carry  back  to  our  smaller  commu- 
nities the  reasonings  of  the  metropolitan  mind,  the  words  of  the 
metropolian  vocabulary,  and  a  metropolitan  technique. 

When  an  unusual  situation  confronts  us,  when  serious  diffi- 
culties arise,  we  begin  to  speculate  on  how  that  master  mind 
would  cope  with  it.  Sometimes  we  do  not  stop  even  at  that, 
but  dispatch  an  S.  O.  S.  night  message  to  the  great  oracle  of 
the  nearby  metropolis.  We  arrange  for  him  a  special  meeting, 
or  make  him  the  chief  attraction  of  our  annual  meeting,  so  that 
he  may  pour  smooth  oil  on  the  turbulent  waters  in  our  little 
mill  pond.  What  he  usually  does,  however,  is  to  put  his  best 
metropolitan  organization  foot  forward  and  to  jingle  the  five 
silver   bells  suspended   from   its  toes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  fill  our  pay  envelope 
expect  from  us  small-town  workers  more  practical  suggestions 
applicable  to  local  conditions,  and  less  technical  objections. 
They  want  common  sense  to  rule,  instead  of  a  high-brow  vocab- 
ulary, in  our  social  interpretations.  They  are  closer  to  our 
work.  They  come  into  more  intimate  contact  with  its  opera- 
tions and  its  personnel.  They  delegate  less  to  paid  executives. 
They  are  more  in  control  of  the  policies  of  the  social 
agencies 

What  should  be  the  executive's  attitude  to  his  own  people  on 
fundamental  differences?  Are  policies,  unsound  in  New  York, 
necessarily  unsound  in  Podunk?  Is  the  social  executive  to  con- 
sider himself  to  be  an  ambassador  of  a  social  divinity?  Is  he 
to  die  a  martyr's  death  rather  than  become  an  apostate?  If  so, 
where  is  the  truth?  Where  is  the  inspired  word  from  which 
he  can  quote?  Where  the  high  authority  on  small-town  com- 
munity problems? 

Today  he  stands  face  to  face  with  serious  problems  involved 
in  the  centralization  of  community  welfare  work.  He  is  facing 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.  Community  forces  and  leadership 
are  in  control,  without  which  no  social  program  can  make  sub- 
stantial progress.  These  community  leaders  are  accustomed  to 
do  their  own  thinking.  They  do  not  permit  the  social  workers' 
profession  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  They  will  hire  the  so- 
cial worker  as  their  social  architect  with  the  definite  proviso 
that  his  plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted  for  their 
modification  and  final  approval.  Will  the  end  not  be  good  if  the 
profession  helps  to  make  it  good?  Will  it  not  be  irreparably 
bad  if  it  helps  to  make  it  bad?  Let  the  constructive  social 
processes  continue  to  prevail  even  though  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  painful  surrender  of  some  of  our  pet  theories  and 
ideals. 

Should  the  mind  of  the  social  worker  be  flexible?     Should 


he  be  resourceful  in  adjusting  himself  to  new  conditions?     Or 
should  he  die  with  his  boots  on? 

These  are  my  questions: 

Should  social  welfare  endeavor  be  as  highly  specialized  in 
the  smaller  community  as  it  is  in  the  metropolitan  community? 

Should  a  separate  and  distinct  agency  be  maintained  in  the 
smaller  community  for  every  conceivable  phase  of  social  en- 
deavor, even  though  such  an  agency  must  ever  remain  anaemic 
and  puny  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  and  proper  ex- 
ercise? • 

Does  such  a  weak  agency  justify  its  separate  existence 
merely  by  bearing  the  name  of  its  prototype  in  the  larger  city, 
by  proclaiming  the  same  principles  and  standards,  by  being 
identified  with  the  same  national  or  state   organization? 

Does  it  justify  its  separate  existence  even  though  its  financial 
and  service  resources  may  be  so  limited  as  seriously  to  affect 
its  vision,  administration,  and  application? 

Should  a  remedy  be  applied  through  the  attempt  to  combine 
some  of  the  more  closely  allied  efforts  into  one  strong  depart- 
mental organization  with  a  program,  support  and  prestige  that 
will  stimulate  broad  vision,  expert  administration,  and  inten- 
sive application? 

How  should  such  a  combination  be  effected?  By  the  gentle 
method  of  moral  suasion?  Failing  in  this,  by  strangulation 
through  withholding  financial  support?  By  force  of  group 
action? 

Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  make  the  first  move?  How  and 
where  should  he  first  move?  Through  whom  should  he  move? 
What  if  he  encounter  immovable  objects  in  traditional  conserva- 
tism, in  organization  and  official  pride,  in  selfish  considerations? 

Should  the  contributors  be  consulted  on  this  matter,  or  should 
they  be  completely  ignored  because  so  few  of  them  fully  un- 
derstand all  that  is  involved? 

Have  the  social  authorities  laid  down  a  combination  rule 
which  is  strictly  orthodox  and  in  minute  accord  with  the  doc- 
trines of  a  professionally  inspired  word? 

Would  hetereodoxy  do  if  it  produce  the  results  desired? 

John  Melpolder 
Community  Welfare  Association, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Discontent  on  the  Farm 

To  the  Editor:  During  the  last  three  and  a  half  months,  I 
visited  California,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan,  speaking  to  farmers'  picnics,  fairs,  etc.,  or  in 
small  towns  in  agricultural  districts.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  audiences  were  bona-fide  farmers,  and  I  attended  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  farm  and  labor  organizations 
in  several  other  states. 

It  is  conservative  to  say  that  I  have  found  the  farmers  very 
much  more  discontented  than  on  my  trip  last  summer,  which 
I  reported  in  the  Survey  Graphic  last  February  ("What  is 
Back  of  the  Agricultural  Bloc?").  The  farmers  are  not  car- 
ing about  statistics  particularly,  except  what  they  get  for  their 
products,  what  they  have  to  pay  for  what  they  buy,  and  taxes 
and   interest  on  their  mortgages. 

The  wheat  farmers  are  now  getting  only  from  65  cents  to 
95  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  which  has  cost  anywhere 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  to  produce.  The  average  money  income 
last  year,  per  farm  family,  according  to  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  $100  after  paying  fixed  charges,  and 
that  represents  the  return  for  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  his 
wife  and  their  children.  Prices  for  most  other  farm  products 
are  about  as  subnormal  as  the  price  of  wheat. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  went  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  the  present  administration,  and  a  feeling  that 
it  had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  what  it  started  out  to  do. 
Only  a  very  limited  number  of  farmers  have  much  confidence 
in  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  as  a  means  of  getting 
them  out  of  their  hole.  The  sentiment  for  Federal  legislation 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  farm  produce  and  for  Federal  crop 
insurance,  is  much  stronger  than  a  year  ago.  Scores  of  farm- 
ers told  me  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  that  they 
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were  going  to  have  to  give  up  their  farms  if  they  did  not  get 
a  good  price  for  their  products — and  they  haven't  gotten  it. 

The  discontent  of  the  farmers  partly  explains  the  fact  that 
men  like  Poindexter  in  Washington  and  Townsend  in  Michigan, 
were  able  to  carry  the  primary  in  their  states  for  United  States 
Senator.  Even  they  received  only  about  one-third  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  primary.  A  lot  of  farmers  said  they  were  through 
with  political  action.  Thousands  of  others  have  no  confidence 
in  either  of  the  old  parties  and  are  going  to  vote  for  an  inde- 
pendent ticket — Socialist,  or  Farmer-Labor.  A  most  significant 
fact  is  lie  general  feeling  of  common  interest  between  city  wage 
earners  and  farmers. 

State  Senator  Herbert  F.  Baker,  who  made  such  a  phenom- 
enal run  in  Michigan  against  Senator  Townsend,  is  a  farmer 
working  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty  acre  farm  in  the 
Thumb.  He  was  selected  to  contest  the  primary  with  Town- 
send  by  a  meeting  of  130  delegates  in  Grand  Rapids  last  April, 
representing  the  entire  labor  movement  of  the  state,  and  in- 
cluding the  railroad  men's  organizations.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
heartily  backed  by  leaders  of  all  the  progressive  farm  organiza- 
tions later.  In  all  states  mentioned,  a  non-partisan,  political 
organization  of  representatives  of  farm  and  labor  forces  was 
effected  to  work  together  for  the  election  of  candidates  for 
Congress  and  state  legislative  offices.  Large  numbers  of  farm- 
ers and  wage  earners  in  all  the  western  states  are  committed 
to  joint  political  action.  They  are  making  the  campaign  this 
year  with  small  resources,  and  little  political  experience,  but 
they  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  a  splendid  showing. 
This  political  affiliation  of  workers  who  have  often  been  set 
against  each  other  by  those  who  impartially  exploit  both,  is 
most  encouraging.  Benjamin   C.   Marsh 

Managing  Director,  Farmers'  National  Council, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Prohibition  in  California 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  in  the  Survey  for  September 
15  on  Prohibition  in  California  is  two  years  behind  the  times. 
A  recent  statement  issued  by  the  Grain  Trade  Association  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  carries  the  figures  of 
arrests,  etc.,  up  to  June  30,  1922.  It  confirms  the  figures  in 
the  report  of  the  Temperance  Board  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  arrests  of  26,673  f°r  the  Year  ending  June 
30,  1920.  However,  1921  shows  a  total  of  30,106,  and  1922 
a  total  of  39,981.  The  arrests  in  San  Francisco  for  drunken- 
ness increased  from  1822  in  1920  to  7,262  in  1922. 

The  statement  quoted,  which  is  taken  from  official  sources 
and  has  not  been  challenged,  covers  also  a  comparison  of  the 
inmates  of  California  state  penitentiaries,  state  reformatories, 
insane  asylums  pnd  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  all  of 
which  show  a  k.ge  and  steady  increase  year  by  year  from  1918 
to  1922  inclusive. 

While  the  Temperance  Board's  figures  on  drunkenness  and 
crime  are  disingenuous,  its  statement  about  wine  grapes  is  abso- 
lutely misleading.  To  attempt  to  account  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  price  of  wine  grapes,  and  in  the  enlarging  of  the 
market  for  them  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  now  used  for 
food  supplies  and  have  participated  in  the  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  products,  seems  like  "sinning  against  the  light." 
As  the  California  Grape  Grower,  which  is  the  official  publica- 
of  the  California  Grape  Protective  Association,  puts  it:  "  Home 
brew  has  saved  the  wine  grape  growers  of  California  from  dis- 
aster." The  president  of  the  California  Grape  Growers'  Ex- 
change published,  less  than  a  year  ago,  a  most  optimistic  picture 
of  the  future  of  the  wine  grape  industry,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following  paragraph: 

"  Nature  tells  everybody  that  the  juice  of  any  grape  will  be- 
come wine  if  preventive  means  are  not  employed.  Everybody 
knows  that  wine  grapes  make  a  better  grade  of  wine  than  either 
the  table  or  raisin  varieties;  but  that  all  varieties  will  make  wine 
of  one  character  or  another  if  you  just  crush  them  and  let  them 
alone.  This  is  just  what  the  poor  people  have  done,  and  in- 
cidentally they  are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  in  the  United  States  for  the  wine  grapes  of 
California.  Therefore,  unintentionally  so  far  as  the  prohibi- 
tionist is  concerned,  his  propaganda  and  doctrine  and  laws  have 
made  the  wine  grape  more  valuable  than  it  ever  was.  It  never 
used  to  be  as  prized  as  the  table  or  raisin  grape.    Today  it  is 


of  much  greater  value,  and  the  same  tonnage  of  grapes  is  going 
into  wine  as  of  yore." 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  federal  authorities  have 
provided  by  regulation  that  any  person  may  make  two  hundred 
gallons  of  "  non-intoxicating  fruit  juices  "  a  year  for  his  own 
use,  and  that  the  test  of  what  is  intoxicating  in  such  cases  is  one 
of  fact  and  not  limited  by  the  percentage  of  alcohol.  Wine  mak- 
ing requires  no  cooking  operation,  and  about  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  that  the  wine  may  turn  to  vinegar  if  it  is  not  properly 
stored. 

Although  the  price  of  California  wine  grapes  is  about  ten 
times  higher  than  it  was  before  prohibition,  the  California 
Wine  Growers'  Association  is  uneasy,  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  production.  Grape  acreage  in  California  alone  has 
increased  30  per  cent  under  prohibition,  and  the  farmers  in 
the  irrigated  belt  from  Arizona  down  to  Texas  have  gone  into 
grape  growing  on  a  large  scale,  and  new  vineyards  are  literally 
springing  up  in  Ohio,  New  Yoik  and  other  eastern  states.  The 
carload  shipments  of  wine  grapes  indicate  that  a  great  deal  more 
wine  is  now  being  made  in  the  homes  of  the  people  than  was 
formerly  made  by  the  wineries  and  imported. 

By  the  way,  it  may  perhaps  interest  readers  to  know  that  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  have  taken  a  poll  of  their  members  for 
beer  and  light  wines.  The  general  average  in  favor  of  beer  and 
wine  was  83  per  cent.  Hugh  F.  Fox 

New  York 

An  Undesirable  Amalgamation? 

To  the  Editor:  At  a  recent  joint  conference  of  the  Juvenile 
Reformatory  Section  of  the  American  Prison  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Back- 
ward, Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children,  Hobart  H.  Todd, 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School,  introduced  a  resolution  that  there  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  organizations,  calling  them  in  the  preamble 
"two  organizations  dealing  with  the  same  question"  and  stat- 
ing that  "duplication  of  effort  in  the  same  direction  is  contrary 
to  all  modern  ideas  of  economy  and  efficiency."  But  the  two 
organizations  are  in  no  sense  dealing  with  the  same  question; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  reactionary  thing  and  one 
capable  of  resulting  in  definite  hindrance  to  progress  for  an 
organization  to  be  formed  that  proposes  to  deal  both  with  the 
child  and  the  adult  criminal.  There  is  no  place  at  a  prison 
conference  for  the  consideration  of  any  child,  be  he  dependent, 
delinquent,  truant  or  backward.  Such  amalgamation  might 
conceivably  make  for  economy,  but  it  could  never  make  for 
true  efficiency,  and  such  amalgamation  is  contrary  to  all  mod- 
ern ideas  of  child  welfare.  The  truant,  backward,  dependent 
or  delinquent  child  is  the  job  of  the  educator  and  the  physi- 
cian  only. 

I  believe  that  this  protest  will  strike  a  responsive  note  in 
the  hearts  of  all  people  who  have  had  sympathetic  experience 
with  the  youngsters  classified  as  truant,  backward,  dependent 
and  delinquent.  I  use  the  term  "sympathetic"  deliberately. 
There  should  by  all  means  be  a  national  conference  of  juvenile 
agencies,  but  it  should  be  absolutely  divorced  from  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Congress,  and  if  it  must  affiliate  with  another  or- 
ganization, it  should  consolidate  with  the  National  Educational 
Association.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith 

Superintendent,   Girls   Training  School, 

Gainesville,  Texas 

1 

Dental  Hygienists 

To  the  Editor:  In  an  article  on  dental  care  [the  Survey  for 
July  15]  you  say  legislation  on  dental  hygienists  is  pending  in 
California.  Dental  hygienists'  training  was  recognized  by  leg- 
islation in  California  two  years  ago.  A  department  of  dental 
hygiene  has  been  established  under  the  State  Board  of  Health; 
its  director  is  a  dental  hygienist,  and  a  dental  hygienist  is  part 
of  the  permanent  staff  of  our  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  a 
bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  which  was  established  in 
1919  as  a  result  of  our  Children's  Year  program.  The  Univers- 
ity of  California  Dental  Department  trains  dental  hygienists. 

Adelaide  Brown,  M.  D. 

San  Francisco 


Social  Studies 
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Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


How  Some  Minds  Are  Made  Up 


THE  psychologist  who  insists  that  minds  are  nothing 
but  sets  of  habits,  "  adaptations  to  environments,"  is 
doubtless  asking  us  to  believe  too  much.  Our  own 
minds  and  the  minds  of  those  we  meet  exhibit 
characteristics  that  cannot  be  fully  explained  as  habitual.  But 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  somewhat  further  the  habitual 
elements  in  mind  before  we  turn  to  those  other  elements.  All 
of  us  are  largely  the  creatures  of  habit,  both  in  body  and  in 
mind ;  some  of  us  are  almost  completely  habitual — "  sot  in 
our  ways,"  incapable  of  a  new  thought,  a  new  emotion,  a  new 
act.  How  does  anyone  ever  achieve  such  complete  "  sotness  ?" 
What  are  some  of  the  social  bearings  and  meanings  of  such 
complete  habituations?  Understanding  at  this  point  may 
illuminate  large  areas  of  our  social  problems. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  nature  of  our  life 
and  in  one  of  its  most  real  needs.  The  human  being  wants 
and  needs  control, — of  himself  and  of  his  world  in  relation  to 
himself.  Habit  is  the  sum  of  this  control;  particular  habits 
are  the  expression  of  this  control.  Habits  are  the  most  useful 
of  tools.  We  all  admire  "  skill,"  whether  of  hand  or  mind. 
Well,  of  course,  skill  is  just  adequate  habit  organized  in  some 
particular  and  advantageous  direction.  "  Technique "  is 
mostly  habit,  also.  "  Form,"  an  expression  used  by  athletes, 
indicates  the  final  perfection  of  habit.  Aisurance  of  any  sort 
is  mostly  habit.  The  juggler,  the  rope-walker,  the  musician, 
the  actor,  the  preacher,  the  executive,  the  locksmith  and  the 
lock-picker — all  these  and  numbers  like  them,  are  all  at  home 
in  their  particular  spheres;  they  are  habituated  to  their  tasks. 
They  live  and  work  in  areas  of  activities  within  which  habit 
has  assumed  control;  within  which  novelty,  either  of  thought 
or  of  act,  is  for  the  most  part  ruled  out.  They  are  habitu- 
ated to  their  worlds:  their  "  minds  are  made  up!"  We  know 
what  they  will  do,  or  say.    They  all  seem  to  "  belong." 

ONE  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  habituation  to  a 
sphere  of  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  teacher.  The  processes  by  means  of  which  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  "  have  been  made  up  "  may  be  seen  going  on 
any  day  and  all  day  long  in  the  average  schoolroom.  This  fact 
brings  to  light  a  second  reason  why  so  many  of  us  are  quite 
irrevocably  "  sot  in  our  ways."  Not  only  does  experience,  in 
its  current  influences,  make  for  this  habituating  of  our  minds 
and  lives,  but  we  have  come  to  think  of  life  and  the  world 
almost  completely  in  terms  of  finalities,  of  fixed  relationships 
and  "  hard  facts."  We  are  afraid  of  life.  Hence  we  have  set 
up  a  great  social  institution,  the  school,  whose  prime  purpose 
is  just  this  schooling  of  mind  and  living  to  these  assumed 
finalities,  hard  facts  and  fixed  relationships.  That  is  to  say, 
we  are  not  content  with  those  useful  habits,  skills,  adaptations 
and  adjustments  which  give  us  mastery  of  our  environments. 
We  go  much  further:  we  attempt  to  organize  all  mind,  all 
action,  all  existence  into  similarly  fixed  forms ;  we  school  our 
children  to  the  acceptance  of  these  fixed  forms  as  the  ultimate 
reality — the  created  universe,  with  fixed  moral  laws. 

Under  all  circumstances,  education  is  likely  to  be  mostly 
habituation.  In  the  form  of  schooling  it  is  never  anything 
else.  The  Century  Dictionary  gives  one  definition  of  the 
verb  "  school,"  i.  e.  to  school,  as  follows: 

"  To  teach,  train  or  discipline  with  the  thoroughness  and 
strictness  of  a  school ;  discipline  thoroughly ; '  bring  under 
control." 
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This  is  what  schooling  always  means;  and  most  of 
our  educating  is  schooling.  This  is  what  "adaptation  to 
environment "  (that  magic  formula — i.  e.  black  magic) 
means.  A  complete  education  of  this  "  adaptation  to  envi- 
ronment "  sort,  means  complete  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
as  final,  and  the  subordination  of  the  mind  of  the  individual 
to  existent  things.  The  mind,  after  such  an  education,  is 
"  made  up,"  closed  to  all  new  conditions.  Nothing  chal- 
lenges such  a  mind.  It  waves  all  unusual  elements,  all  cri- 
tical ideas,  aside  with  a  lordly  gesture  (which  was  learned 
at  school)  : 

"  Here  is  reality,"  it  says,  "  here  in  the  organized  ways,  in 
the  established  institutions,  in  the  accepted  attitudes.  Dark- 
ness is  without,  and  the  minds  that  wander  in  darkness  can- 
not see  what  we  who  belong  can  see.  Outside  is  un- 
reality: anarchy,  envy,  profane  babblings,  science  falsely  so 
called." 

Such  a  mind  is,  of  course,  just  a  bundle  of  closed  habits. 
Such  a  mind  has  just  the  reality  that  its  habits  possess,  and 
no  more.  When  the  world  of  habit  that  supports  such  a 
mind  goes  to  pieces,  that  mind  is  lost.  Then  it  laments  for 
the  "  good  old  days,"  and  protests  against  the  new ;  against 
"  bolshevism,"  or  "  socialism  " ;  against  "  modernism,"  or 
"  evolutionism  "  ;  against  "  impressionism,"  or  "  futurism," 
or  against  any  sort  of  innovation. 

IN  minds  like  this,  industrial  agitation  rouses  deep  and 
persistent  anger:  an  existent  economic  system  is  sacred. 
Criticism  of  it  is  criticism  against  nature,  and,  therefore, 
against  God.  When  George  F.  Baer,  twenty  years  ago, 
insisted  that  he  and  his  associates  were  God's  stewards  for 
the  handling  of  anthracite  coal,  he  was  not  hypocritical:  he 
was  perfectly  real,  and  perfectly  natural.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  mental,  moral  and  economic  habituation  that  was 
for  him — not  by  calculation,  but  by  the  assumptions  of  a 
life-time — the  ultimate  reality. 

Similar  attitudes  of  mind  exist  in  politicians,  moralists, 
religionists — in  all  of  us.  Let  no  one  assume  that  this  page 
intends  to  attack  education,  or  property,  or  politics,  or 
morality,  or  religion.  We  shall  always  have  all  these, — in 
some  form.  But  we  need  to  see  the  part  that  habit  and  the 
mere  inculcation  of  habit  play  in  the  making  of  what  we 
call  "  our  world."  We  shall  always  have  habits.  But 
habits  are  tools,  not  final  realities.  In  certain  savage  tribes 
the  widow  of  a  dead  chieftain  claimed  the  sacred  right  of 
being  buried  alive  in  his  grave.  That  "  right"  was  just  as 
sacred  to  her,  and  to  her  group,  as  any  that  we  Americans 
know  or  have  known.  How  could  such  a  barbarous  custom 
become  a  sacred  right?  The  mind  of  the  widow  and  the 
minds  of  the  group  had  been  made  up  by  the  long  processes 
of  education. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of  our  political,  moral, 
religious  and  economic  attitudes  are  as  purely  the  product 
of  education  as  this  one.  Our  minds  are  being  made  up  for 
us  in  just  the  same  ways.  These  habitual  attitudes  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  criticism,  to  analysis  and  to  reconstruction 
in  the  light  of  science.  We  send  missionaries  from  what  we 
call  our  "enlightened  civilization  "  to  various  "  dark  con- 
tinents ."  Should  we  not,  likewise,  send  missionaries  from 
our  growing  intelligence  to  the  dark  continents  of  habit  that 
still  exist  within  ourselves? 


Study   Course   on 
Social  Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


III.  How  People  Behave 

All  people  differ:  no  two  are  identical,  and  the  differences 
among  people  are  very  precious  matters.  None  the  less,  all 
people  are  alike:  the  most  diverse  have  something  in  com- 
mon. Which  of  these  two  factors,  the  differences  among 
people  or  the  likenesses,  has  the  larger  share  in  determining 
conduct  and  behavior?  Do  most  people  act  like  other  peo- 
ple, or  do  they  try  to  be  as  different  from  other  people  as 
possible?  Or  is  all  our  behavior  something  of  a  mixture 
of  the  two?  Are  there  such  things  as  standards  of  be- 
havior? Which  is  the  stronger,  an  individual  impulse  or  a 
group  standard  of  behavior? 

I         Group  standards  of  behavior 

-*-  •  Do  all  groups  have  standards  of  behavior  for  their  members? 
Can  you  give  illustrations?  Were  these  standards  definitely  set  up, 
or  did  they  "just  grow  up?"  How  do  these  standards  operate  on 
the  individual?  Do  they  cover  all  the  activities  of  the  group  mem- 
bers, or  is  their  scope  limited?  Do  group  members  obey  these 
standards?  Why?  Must  they  obey  them?  Why?  Should  they 
obey  them?  Why?  Are  these  standards  ever  violated?  What 
happens  then?  What  does  obedience  to  these  standards  do  for  a 
member  of  the  group?  What  does  it  do  to  him?  What  does  dis- 
obedience do  for  him  and  to  him?  What  does  the  group  think  of 
disobedience  to  these  standards? 

^       Preserving  these  group  standards 

■■*•  Is  any  one  responsible,  in  the  groups  you  know,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  standards?  Do  those  who  enforce  them  obey 
them,  too?  How  do  new  members  become  acquainted  with  these 
standards?  What  happens  when  these  standards  are  criticized? 
Do  the  groups  you  know  have  secret  rituals  or  ceremonials  of  any 
sort?  What  for?  Do  they  have  pass-words?  What  for?  Is  the 
nation  a  group?  Ever?  Do  groups  ever  permit  their  members  to 
make  changes  in  the  group  standards?  Why  do  people  permit 
themselves  to  be  so  dominated  by  group  controls?  Do  groups  ever 
become  too  autocratic?     Can  you  give  illustrations? 

2        Changing  group  standards 

*-'•  Do  all  groups  have  the  same  standards?  For  example,  do 
all  racial  groups  have  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and  custom? 
What  happens  when  groups  with  diverse  standards  come  into  close 
contact;  for  example,  when  two  racial  groups  live  close  together 
in  the  city?  Do  their  standards  ever  break  down?  What  does 
"break  down"  mean?  Can  you  give  illustrations?  Is  it  well  that 
standards  should  break  down  now  and  then? 

What  happens  when  a  rebellious  individual  appears  in  a  group? 
What  can  the  group  do  with  him?  Consider  the  case  of  Socrates. 
What  did  he  try  to  do  to  the  standards  of  Athens?  Should  he  have 
done  those  things?  Did  Athens  treat  him  properly?  Has  a  member 
of  a  group  the  right  to  criticize  the  standards  of  the  group?  Has 
he  the  right  to  leave  the  group?  Has  he  the  right  to  work  for  the 
group's  destruction?  Do  groups  ever  outgrow  their  usefulness? 
Should  they  then  be  destroyed?  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 
Can  they  be  reformed  ?  What  was  Socrates  trying  to  do  in  Athens  ? 
Are  groups  ever  intelligent?  Do  they  think?  Are  group  members 
thoughtful?  About  what?  Does  the  world  ever  need  new  standards 
of  conduct?  Where  can  these  be  secured?  From  some  group?  From 
the  past?    From  individuals? 

References: 
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Do  You  Know  Your  Community? 

While  hatreds  seem  to  grow  apace  and  wars  threaten  in 
the  wide  world,  hatreds  and  wars  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Men  and  women  of  initiative  and  imagination  are  at 
work,  too;  and  constructive  work  is  being  done  almost 
everywhere.  Consider  some  of  the  positive  movements 
discussed  in  this  issue  of  the  Survey. 

The  Movement  for  Better  Planning  for  Cities 

-*-  •  Should  this  movement  operate  in  big  centers  alone?  Or,  is 
there  room  for  thoughtfulness  and  planning  in  smaller  communi- 
ties? What  is  being  done  in  your  city,  town,  village,  rural  com- 
munity, toward  thoughtful  building  for  the  future?  (Cf.  pp.  85, 
89,  91,  94.) 

O         How  Communities  Are  Getting  Together 

"■*  •  In  wartime,  communities  all  over  the  country  undertook  pro- 
grams of  work  and  play  together,  sometimes  under  their  own  lead- 
ers, sometimes  under  leaderships  supplied  from  elsewhere.  What 
has  become  of  all  those  movements?  Is  anything  of  the  sort  left 
in  your  community?  Have  you  now  any  community  singing  of  the 
older  sort?  Recreation  plans,  of  any  sort?  Organized  play?  Or- 
ganized programs  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  community  wel- 
fare? What  do  you  know  about  the  health  conditions,  especially 
among  children,  in  your  community?  Has  your  community  an  in- 
telligent program  along  these  lines,  with  an  intelligent  leadership, 
or  is  it  "on  the  drift"?     (Cf.  pp.  93,  102,  107-111,  112.) 

3  Community  Thoughtfulness  About  Industry 
•  Industry  has  been  frequently  described  as  an  inescapable  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  employers  and  the  workers.  Are  em- 
ployers and  workers  fighting  everywhere?  Are  they  all  fighting  in 
your  community?  Is  there  no  common  program  in  industry  in  your 
community?  Do  the  employers  in  your  community  feel  it  their  duty 
to  crush  the  workers,  and  pay  them  just  as  little  as  possible?  Do 
the  workers  in  your  community  regard  their  employers  as  their 
natural  enemies?  Is  your  community  interested,  in  any  wayv  in  its 
industrial  problems?  Or  are  all  those  problems  turned  over  to 
the  workers  and  employers  to  be  fought  out?  Do  you  know  of  any 
cooperative  efforts  between  employers  and  workers  in  your  com- 
munity?    (Cf.  pp.  95,  96,  98,  99.) 

A  Safeguarding  Community  Intelligence 

■  •  Much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called  Army  Tests  as  proving 
that  America  was  very  largely  illiterate  and  feeble-minded.  To 
what  extent  have  the  results  of  those  tests  been  accepted  as  true 
of  your  community?  Have  you  in  your  community  any  recognized 
preachers  of  the  doctrine  that  America  is  in  danger  because  of 
feeble-mindedness?  Are  these  people  intelligent?  Do  they  know 
the  materials  they  teach,  or  are  they  using  second-hand  stuff? 
Have  they  some  special  propagandist  materials  to  exploit  in  this 
connection?  That  is  to  say,  do  they  identify  their  feeble-minded 
groups  with  some  special  group  or  groups  in  the  community?  Are 
they  scientific  in  their  attitudes,  or  are  they  sentimental,  or  bitter, 
or  partisan?     (Cf.  pp.  79,  113.) 

C         Safeguarding  Democracy 

*-'•  In  what  direction  is  your  community  moving:  toward  more 
complete  self-government?  Or  toward  government  handed  down 
from  the  state  or  national  capital  ?  What  is  happening  in  your  in- 
dividual citizens  in  this  respect?  Do  they  favor  more  individual 
responsibility  in  government?  Or  do  they  favor  an  increase  in 
the  authority  of  the  state,?  Do  they  wannt  to  govern  themselves? 
Or  do  they  want  to  be  governed  by  some  more  or  less  external  author- 
ity? Do  they  think  of  America  in  terms  of  democracy?  Or  in 
terms  of  a  growing  governmental  regulation  of  all  the  affairs  of 
life?  What  attitude  is  your  education  taking  in  these  matters?  Are 
children  being  educated  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment?   Or  are  they  being  educated  for  subordination?     (Cf.  p.  82.) 
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THE     SURVEY 


October    15,    IQ22 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; Davjd  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standard*  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  D.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's  lives 
and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure  of  health  and 
strength." 
"  Publishes  monthly  magazine,  '  Mother  and  Child.'  " 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield,  presi- 
dent; A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secretary; 
Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes  the 
human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fanes,  director,  245  East  23rd  St,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll" 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New  York.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bulletins  and  other 
literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production 
for  use  and  not  for  profit  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00. 
Special  rates  for  students. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
•  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Detroit  Mich.,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East 
15th  St,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officer*: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED  PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc  Membership  00,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made  through   Personnel   Division.   Placement   Section. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
lex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carttens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Promotes 
civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of   Immigrant  Aid — 799   Broadway,   Mrs.   S.  J.   Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organisation  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program, 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  8. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.  C.  Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of  Catholic   Men — President,   Rear-Admiral  William   S. 

Benson;   Executive  Secretary,   Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,   Mrs.   Michael  Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  Inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "  Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
President  Boston :  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  It  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May, 
1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary:  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  mora 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine,  "  Public  Health   Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Tones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evans  ton.  III. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication.  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conference,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
litions — John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  resmlta  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE    INSTITUTE— An    Institution    for    the    training    of    Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske-  • 
gee  idea  and  methods.     Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial 
progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on 
social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 
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Nona  Genuine   Without  Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad:  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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The  Christian 
Work 

A  Religious  Weekly  Review 
Edited  by  Frederick  Lynch 

An  interdenominational  paper, 
giving  a  rounded  view  of  religious 
developments  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 

A  paper  interested  in  everything 
which  helps  to  bring  the  kingdom  of 
brotherhood  and  good  among  men. 

The  source  par  excellence  for  in- 
formation on  denominational  activi1 
ties,  the  work  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  other  interdenominational  or- 
ganizations, the  movement  for 
christian  unity  and  international 
peace. 

A  paper  to  supply  intellectual  and 
moral  vision  and  leadership  to  the 
earnest,  open-minded  Christian — 
whether  a  college  man  of  1922  or  the 
retired  clergyman  of  '72. 

Some  Recent  Contributors:  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  Alva  W .  Taylor,  Howard 
C.  Robbins,  Sherwood  Eddy,  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Fred  B.  Smith,  T. 
Rhondda  Williams,  Lucia  Ames 
Mead,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Samuel  Z.  Batten,  Sidney  M.  Berry, 
William  Adams  Brown,  Paul  Jones, 
Harold  Hatch. 

Samples  sent  on  request.  Sub- 
scription $3  a  year.  A  special  five 
months'  trial  subscription — includ- 
ing twenty-two  issues  for  $1. 

The  Christian  Work 

Room  8n 
70  Fifth  Ave.,         New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Squandering  Childhood's  Heritage  of 
Health 

(Continued  from  page  103) 
babies  under  three  years  of  age.  The  weight  of  good  medi- 
cal and  social  welfare  opinion  has  not  resulted  in  a  licensing 
of  all  families  receiving  unrelated  babies  into  their  care,  as 
is  the  law  in  a  few  advanced  states.  Because  of  this  many 
little  children  are  cared  for  in  private  and  institutionalized 
families  without  any  public  authority  being  able  to  enforce 
really  good  medical  standards  of  care.  The  social  costs  to 
the  children  subjected  to  this  treatment  are  greater  than  can 
be  expressed. 

MUCH  of  this  medical  work,  of  which  just  a  few  exam- 
ples have  been  cited,  is  due  in  part  to  the  short-sight- 
edness of  the  social  agencies  in  question.  It  is  also  due  in 
part  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  to  insist 
upon  what  they  feel  are  minimum  standards  of  care.  The 
leading  children's  workers  in  foster-care  agencies  are  certainly 
agreed  that  the  most  thorough-going  medical  work  is  a 
necessary  part  at  every  stage  in  the  operation  of  their  organ- 
izations. But  these  workers  and  agencies  are  few  in 
number. 

Every  good  social  welfare  agency  is  regularly  asked  to 
care  for  a  far  larger  number  of  individuals  than  it  can 
possibly  receive.  This  is  as  true  of  a  family  society  or  a 
children's  society  as  it  is  true  of  a  hospital.  A  careful  selec- 
tion must  necessarily  be  made  from  those  most  in  need. 
In  the  case  of  a  child-caring  agency  the  child  is  lifted  out 
of  his  old  environment  for  transplanting  into  a  new  environ- 
ment. It  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
transplanting  will  prove  a  benefit  to  him.  Indeed  it  may  be 
almost  taken  for  granted  that  the  chances  are  against  success 
unless  a  medical  director,  assisted  by  specialists,  examines 
with  care  the  child's  physical  needs  and  the  ability  of  the 
agency  in  question  to  meet  those  needs  with  the  equipment 
at  hand. 

Good  medical  work  tones  up  all  the  other  work  of  a 
children's  agency.  Step  by  step  the  health  relationships  of 
life  are  made  to  stand  out  in  all  their  clearness.  Hardly  a 
decision  is  reached  as  to  a  vocation,  the  understanding  of  a 
behavior  problem,  or  the  return  of  a  child  to  its  own  home, 
without  the  physical  factors  coming  into  the  foreground. 
It  is  an  enormous  protection  to  an  agency  to  have  the  final 
examination  of  a  reputable  physician  just  as  a  matter  of 
record  because  even  honest  parents  at  times  have  very  wrong 
conceptions  as  to  what  really  has  been  done  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  early  diagnosing  of  physical  conditions  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  social  planning  for  the  child.  An 
adoption  in  one  instance  may  be  unwise,  free  home  care  in 
another  injurious,  institutional  care  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of  in  another.  The  answers  to  these  may  all  he 
arrived  at  without  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  instead 
through  the  use  of  facts  based  largely  on  medical  findings. 

It  is  only  by  such  careful  medical  work  that  a  body  of 
scientific  information  in  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  institutional  care  for  children,  especially  for  the  group 
under  three  years  of  age,  can  be  built  up.  It  will  help  to 
determine  the  layout  of  institutions  and  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  small  as  against  large  units  of  care.  It  will  help 
to  determine  the  maximum  number  of  children  which  a 
given  worker  can  properly  care  for.  Research  of  this  sort 
has  not  been  properly  tried  in  this  field.  We  find 
institutions  for  the  care  of  older  children  averaging  from 
five  to  twenty  children  to  one  worker,  and  placing-out 
societies  averaging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children  per 
supervising  social  worker.    Which  average  is  correct? 

Careful  medical  work  will  give  a  point  of  view  to  lay 
people  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  foster  care  of 
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children  and  lead  to  their  understanding  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  health  promotion.  It  will  help  to  prepare  parents 
to  receive  their  children  after  periods  of  foster  care  with  less 
likelihood  that  the  children  will  revert  to  old  conditions  of 
neglect.  All  too  frequently  the  child  is  now  returned  to  a 
home  unprepared  to  give  him  what  he  needs. 

The  interplay  between  the  doctors  and  the  social  workers 
will  emphasize  for  the  physicians  the  necessity  for  much  that 
is  ceremonial  and  educational  in  their  work.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  a  physician  to  receive  a  difficult  child  five  or 
six  times  before  making  a  local  examination.  But  out  of 
these  well  planned  visits  the  girl  will  get  a  new  point  of 
view  and  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  her  conduct  to  her  efficiency  and  future  happiness. 

The  physician  interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  medical 
work  must  like  children.  He  must  understand  child  psy- 
chology, the  importance  of  respecting  the  child's  own 
personality  and  the  necessity  of  not  only  giving  his  point  of 
view,  but  of  getting  the  child's  point  of  view  and  winning 
his  cooperation  in  this  game  of  health. 

Medical  services  of  the  quality  here  outlined  cannot  be 
worked  out  on  a  free  basis.  We  have  certainly  gone  beyond 
the  point  where  the  children  of  an  agency  of  any  considerable 
size  can  be  sent  to  private  physicians  on  a  gratuitous  basis. 
Careful  routine  examinations  including  the  services  of  spe- 
cialists and  the  follow-up  work  which  is  so  educational  and 
so  necessary  cannot  be  ensured  unless  we  have  the  highest 
type  of  physicians,  and  these  physicians  must  be  paid  for 
what  they  do.  A  paid  and  responsible  medical  service  is  the 
one  way  out  of  a  condition  that  spells  great  neglect  and  loss 
to  children.  The  volunteer  doctor — granting  equal  abili- 
ties— cannot  keep  pace  with  the  paid  medical  expert.  A 
pooling  of  medical  work  on  the  part  of  children's  agencies 
is  more  than  a  possibility.  Such  we  have  in  the  Preventive 
Clinic  in  Boston  and  in  two  well-known  cooperative  chil- 
dren's clinics  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  clinics  in  Balti- 
more and  elsewhere. 

There  are  approximately  1 1 1  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  doing  some  form  of  child-caring  work.  Their  total 
annual  budgets  approximate  six  million  dollars.  No  one 
knows  what  their  actual  medical  expenditures  are,  but  it 
may  be  rightly  assumed  that  they  are  woefully  inadequate. 
If  these  same  agencies  were  to  spend  each  year  as  much  as 
five  per  cent  of  their  total  budgets  on  preventive  health  work 
for  their  children,  the  results  to  their  wards  and  to  the 
community  would  be  surprisingly  beyond  words.  Nor  must 
we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  gen- 
erous expenditure  for  purely  preventive  medical  work  for 
children  and  parents  in  their  own  homes.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  this  realization  will  be  the  keeping  of  increasing 
numbers  of  children  in  their  own  homes  where,  all  things 
considered,  they  can  best  be  cared  for.  We  can  get  along 
with  fewer  heavily  endowed  institutions  and  societies,  if 
more  work  is  done  along  the  lines  of  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion.  Until  that  time,  one  of  the  most  definite 
and  tangible  things  we  can  do  for  a  child  in  foster  care  is  to 
make  him  healthy  and  well. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy. 

A  Uniform  Illegitimacy  Law 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

of  an  illegitimate  child  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  in  the 
custody  of  the  father.  In  the  former  case  the  ordinary  non- 
support  laws  apply;  the  failure  to  support  a  child  not  in  the 
custody  of  the  father  is  made  a  misdemeanor  only  where 
paternity  is  established  or  acknowledged  and  where  the  fail- 
ure is  without  lawful  excuse. 

The  criminal  law  has  also  been  called  into  service  to  deal 
with  the  peculiar  problem  of  the  absconding  defendant.     If 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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WHAT  worlds  of  informa- 
tion and  entertainment 
and  inspiration  are  in  these 
new  volumes  flooding  from  the 
presses ! 

There  is  Edith  Wharton's 
new  novel,  "The  Glimpses  of 
the  Moon";  there  is  Sinclair 
Lewis's  new  book,  "Babbitt" 
— the  successor  to  "Main 
Street."  There  is  Thomson's 
"The  Outline  of  Science,"  and 
"The  Life  of  Lord  Salisbury" 
by  his  daughter. 

There  are  new  plays, 
dramas,     new     biogra- 
phies,   new    histories, 
new  business  books,  new 
works  of  science — books 


new 


that  one  must  be  familiar  with 
if  he  or  she  desires  to  keep 
well  informed.  And  books 
create  discussion,  and  one 
feels  behind  the  times  when 
he  cannot  chat  with  knowledge 
about  "the  rebellious  young," 
or  about  the  latest  centenary, 
or  about  "morality  in  fiction." 
And  yet — with  the  average 
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lowed to  pass  unnoticed. 

For  persons  in  such  a  dilem- 
ma we  suggest  that  they 
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zine for  book  lovers — 
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The  effort  of  The  Literary 
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seeing  that  every  new  book  of 
importance  is  justly  and  ex- 
pertly judged  by  some  special- 
ly qualified  reviewer,  who  can 
write  interestingly  as  well  as 
authoritatively.  It  is  a  true 
reflection  of  the  humor, 
drama,  mystery,  and  thought 
that  make  the  world  of  new 
books  so  delightful.  The  ser- 
vice it  performs  for  its  readers 
by  directing  their  purchases 
so  that  they  buy  only  worthy 
books  that  would  pay  its 
modest  subscription  price 
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essays  and  reviews,  The  Lit- 
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Lamberton  Becker's  depart- 
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subscribers  by  answering  in- 
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individuals,  etc.  This  column 
and  service  alone  are  worth 
far  more  than  what  it  costs  to 
subscribe. 

The  annual  subscription 
price  is  $2.50.  An  introduc- 
tory subscription  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.00.  Send  along 
the  coupon  and  see  how  many 
doors  of  enchantment  The  Lit- 
erary Review  will  open  to  you. 
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A  Uniform  Illegitimacy  Law 

(Continued  from  page  127) 

the  need  for  the  support  of  the  child  is  looked  upon  as 
affecting  only  the  locality  where  mother  and  child  reside,  the 
'  father  places  himself,  by  escaping  into  another  jurisdiction, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  In  order  to  be  dealt  with,  he 
has  to  be  brought  back,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  an 
extradition  proceeding. 

To  make  extradition  available,  a  criminal  act  prior  to  the 
escape  must  be  fastened  upon  the  father.  Pennsylvania  makes 
the  illicit  connection  with  the  woman  a  crime;  Massachu- 
setts, the  begetting  of  the  child;  Minnesota,  the  escape  into 
the  other  jurisdiction.  The  Minnesota  provision  probably 
will  not  stand  judicial  scrutiny;  even  if  escape  can  be  made 
a  crime,  the  escaping  person  is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
since  before  the  escape  he  was  not  a  criminal.  To  make  an 
act  of  illicit  intercourse  a  crime  is  legally  not  impossible, 
but  practically  for  many  reasons  inexpedient,  and  if  the  act 
is  not.  punishable  it  is  certainly  illogical  to  treat  its  natural 
consequence  as  a  crime,  a  consequence  indeed  which  the  law 
makes  it  a  crime  to  prevent. 

The  framers  of  the  uniform  law  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  the  absconding  father  in  a  different  manner.  They  per- 
mit the  mother  to  bring  proceedings  in  the  place  where  the 
father  is  permanently  or  temporarily  resident,  and  it  is  no 
bar  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  that  she  lives  in  another 
state.  In  such  a  case  the  provision  permitting  the  judgment 
to  require  payment  to  a  trustee  will  be  particularly  service- 
able, and  the  law  proposes  to  make  the  failure  to  carry  out 
the  judgment  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the  mother  lives  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  or  not.  While  this  provision  is  novel,  it 
is  in  line  with  the  traditional  coercive  measures  in  bastardy 
proceedings  and  analagous  to  contempt  process.  Another 
novel  provision  is  the  one  which  permits  the  mother  to  sue 
upon  the  judgment  of  another  state,  though  it  be  a  judg- 
ment for  alimony,  and  to  make  it  a  judgment  of  her  own 
state.  Experience  will  show  whether  these  expedients  will 
overcome  the  jurisdictional  difficulties  which  have  been  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  support. 

The  provision  which  opens  the  courts  of  the  state  enact- 
ing the  law  to  the  non-resident  mothers  is  in  a  sense,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  that  state,  an  altruistic  provision,  and  reci- 
procity would  normally  be  appropriate.  It  was  one  of  the 
main  arguments  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law  that  liberal  juris- 
dictional provisions  may  be  more  easily  secured  in  a  measure 
upon  which  a  number  of  states  are  asked  to  unite ;  this  argu- 
ment had  its  proper  weight  in  a  body  in  which  the  sentiment 
against  measures  of  social  reform  merely  as  such  was  rather 
pronounced. 

IT  WILL  be  apparent,  indeed,  from  this  summary  of  its 
contents,  that  trie  proposed  law  is  not  a  striking  or  revolu- 
tionary reform  measure  like  the  Castberg  law  of  Norway. 
It  falls  short  of  what  some  American  states  have  recently 
attempted.  Above  all,  it  does  not  undertake  to  introduce  those 
administrative  aids  and  safeguards  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Minnesota  and  which  should  form  part  of  a  com- 
plete legislative  program  dealing  with  the  subject.  Adminis- 
trative arrangements  are  for  the  present  beyond  the  range  of 
the  uniform  legislation  which  the  National  Conference  un- 
dertakes to  frame.  In  its  substantive  provisions  a  uniform 
law  may,  of  course,  be  radical  as  well  as  conservative,  but 
the  Conference  deliberately  refrained,  in  the  proposed  law, 
from  radical  innovations  which  either  could  not  be  effect- 
ually carried  out  anywhere,  or  which  would  not  warrant,  in 
view  of  public  sentiment  at  present,  an  appeal  for  uniform 
enactment  in  all  the  states. 

But  the  proposed  law  may  justly  claim  to  be  a  consider- 
able improvement  upon  the  existing  law  in  most  states;  and 
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it  will  permit  a  cooperation  between  the  states  in  securing 
relief  for  mother  and  child,  for  which  no  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  past.  The  principles  incorporated  in 
the  law  have  now  the  endorsement  of  a  representative  body 
of  lawyers  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  problem  in  its  social  aspects.  They  offer  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  present,  and  an  earnest  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  law  adopted  in  as  many  states  as  possible. 

Ernst  Freund. 


PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN,  for  the  past  two  years  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Survey,  has  accepted  a  position  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Indianapolis.  This  is 
a  consolidation  of  the  three  largest  social  service  organizations 
in  that  city,  namely  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  and  the  Mothers'  Aid  Association.  Only  two 
other  cities,  St.  Paul  and  Toledo,  have  so  far  combined  family 
case  work  and  work  for  children  in  one  organization;  in  neither 
case  has  the  experiment  been  under  way  long  enough  to  make 
possible  a  conclusive  estimate  as  regards  the  value  of  such 
combination. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Survey,  Mr.  Benjamin 
was  associate  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Minne- 
apolis, in  charge  of  the  after-care  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  field  secretary  for  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  formation  and 
work  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Immediately  at  the  Maryland 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  a  young 
college  man  as  athletic  instructor,  recrea- 
tional and  social  director  who  is  fond  of 
boys  and  fitted  by  experience  to  train  and 
develop  them  along  the  above  lines.  Sal- 
ary of  $960  per  year  and  maintenance  to 
.the  right  party  to  begin  with  and  prospects 
of  advancement.  For  further  information 
write  to  the  State  Employment  Bureau,  22 
Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  experienced  in 
child  caring  for  superintendent  and  matron 
of  a  small  Jewish  Children's  Home.  Good 
salary.  Apply  in  writing  giving  complete 
references  to  4321  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker  for  As- 
sociated Charities  in  suburb  of  Boston.  At 
least  one  year's  experience  required.  Salary 
$1200.  In  answering  state  age,  education 
and  experience.    4302  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secret jries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  11 
to  1.    Address  Providence. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  PROTESTANT, 
desires  position  in  welfare  work  for  girls. 
Eight  years'  experience  in  club  and  com- 
munity work.    4318  Survey. 

POSITION  as  superintendent  by  woman 
of  executive  ability  with  wide  experience  in 
institutional  and  hospital  work.  Child  car- 
ing institution  or  work  with  unmarried 
mother  preferred.    4327  Survey. 


WANTED:  Assistant  superintendency, 
recreational  or  physical  directorship  in 
small  private  school,  home  for  delinquents 
or  orphans  by  young  man,  age  22.  Protes- 
tant, qualified.    4332  Survey. 

MAN  with  twenty  years'  experience  di- 
recting work  for  older  boys  and  superintend- 
ing Homes  for  Children  will  be  available 
for  superintendent  of  Institution  November 
15.  Sister  would  accompany  as  matron  if 
desired.    4333  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
(Continued) 

YOUNG  man  with  wide  experience  in 
child  caring,  desires  position  as  sub-execu- 
tive or  head  of  boys'  department.  Best  of 
references.    4322  Survey. 

GRADUATED  dietitian  and  experienced 
personnel  manager  accustomed  to  buying 
food  supplies  and  feeding  large  groups  of 
people.  Industrial  cafeteria  preferred. 
4328  Survey. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY  with  lady 
traveling.  Well  educated  young  woman, 
secretarial  experience  in  business  and  pri- 
vate school.     Isabel  Hughes,  Williamstown, 

Mass. 

NOW  available,  social  worker  experi- 
enced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  recrea- 
tion.    4305  Survey. 

BOYS'  worker,  26,  educated,  formerly  as- 
sistant superintendent  small  Jewish  Insti- 
tution and  teacher  English  classes,  best  ref- 
erences, available  immediately.  4323 
Survey. 

YOUNG  college  woman,  case  and  institu- 
tion experience,  wishes  metropolitan  connec- 
tion. Child  welfare  oc  work  with  adoles- 
cents preferred.    4324  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  case  worker  desires  con- 
nection with  Industrial  or  Social  Organiza- 
tion, New  York  City  vicinity  or  elsewhere. 
4325  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker  and  grad- 
uate kindergartner,  teaching  experience, 
wishes  executive  position  in  orphanage. 
Full  particulars  given  upon  request.  4326 
Survey. 

A  TRAINED  experienced  lady  wishes  a 
superintendency  or  matronship  of  an  or- 
phanage, home  or  school.  Fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience with  boys  and  girls.  Excellent  ref- 
erences. Would  take  entire  charge  of  an 
exceptional  or  nervous  child  in  a  good  fam- 
ily.    501  Sande  Avenue,  Essington,  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  woman,  extensive  experi- 
ence Child  Welfare,  institutional  head,  and 
case  work  director  seeks  change.  4319 
Survey. 


POSITION  as  housemother,  or  supervi- 
sion of  Day  Nursery.  Experienced,  city 
references.    4331  Survey. 


UNFURNISHED  SUITE  TO  LET 

PARLOR  suite  (unfurnished)  suitable 
for  doctor  or  dentist.  Bath,  lavatory,  elec- 
tric lights.  Moderate  rental.  Call  at  57 
West  92d  Street. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  C  A I  X7  Unusual  opportunity  — 
rv/IY  O.HI_IJ  long  and  well-established 
fully  equipped  tea-room.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  two  friends.    Address  4313  Survey. 


TEACHERS   WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 

HATHAWAY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Free  Registration 
Managers 

Hiss  N.  S.  Hathaway       „Mr?uE-  H-  „8co£ 
_        .       .  ,ri  853  West  117th  St. 

Bennington.    Vt.  New   York   Clty 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new   home-study    course,    "  COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  Si.,  Chicago 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
er), Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


MSS.    WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc^  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— il's  FIIEE.     Hume  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  weU-pald 
positioas   or   for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  ot  Home  Economic!.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 

RF^FARPH-  We  assist  In  preparing 
rVLJCrtrvv^I  l  •  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  E.-pert,  scholarly  service. 
Adthob'8  Research  Bcrbad,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  now  head  of  set- 
tlement, twelve  years  in  social  work,  desires 
position  with  educational  and  recreational 
organization  or  with  Federation.  4330 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Superintendency  of  Home 
for  Orphans  or  Delinquents  by  married 
man,  college  graduate,  thirty-six  'years  of 
age.    4295  Survey. 

{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


BUY     YOUR    BOOKS 

from 

THE   BOOK   DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We   specialize   in  book*    on    social,    civic    and 

economic  subjects,    but    we   handle 

all  current  publications 


October    15,    1922 


THE     SURVEY 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  the  Survey,  pub- 
lished semi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1922. 
State  of  New  York,  7 
County  of  New  York,  Jss> 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Survey, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are :  Publisher,  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City;  Editor, 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City ;  Managing  Editors,  Bruno  Lasker,  Geddes 
Smith,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City; 
Business  Manager,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,600 
members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President, 
Robert  W.  deForest,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  V. 
Everit  Macy,  "  Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
Bon,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Ann  R.  Brenner,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer, 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are :  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]        ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th 
day  of  September,  1922. 

[Seal]     MARTHA  HOHMANN, 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,   City   of   New   York, 
New   York   County   Cleric's   No.    150;    New 
York  County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission  Expires  May  4,  1924. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Texas  State  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
Dallas,  Texas.  Secretary,  Dr.  Carrie 
Weaver  Smith,  Girls'  Training  School, 
Gainesville,  Texas.     October  15-18. 

American  Dietetic  Association:  Annual 
Convention,  New  Willard  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, October  16-18. 

American  Public  Health  Association: 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve- 
land, October  16-19.  Secretary,  A.  W. 
Hedrich,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

National  Urban  League:  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
October  17-21. 

American  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons: Chicago,  October  18-20. 

Colorado  Tuberculosis  Association:  Insti- 
tute on  the  Nutritional  Problems  of  Chil- 
dren, Denver,  Colo.,  October  18-November 
1.  Conducted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Emerson, 
409  Barth  Building,  Denver. 


SALVAGE 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  we  have  secured  a 
limited  number  of  the  following  which 
will  be  sent  absolutely 

FREE 

upon  receipt  of  postage. 

INTERCHURCH 
WORLD  SURVEYS 

TWO  VOLUMES— HOME 
AND  FOREIGN 

Library  Edition  (large  size) 
printed  In  two  colors  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  maps  and  charts. 
Send  for  postage,  25c. 

AMERICAN  VOLUME 

Small  size.  Printed  in  two  colors. 
Illustrated.     Send  for  postage,  10c. 

STANDARDS  FOR  CITY 
CHURCH  PLANTS 

A  score  card  for  rating  city 
churches  and  religious  education 
plants.     Send  for  postage,  6c. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 
SURVEY 

A  story  of  social  and  religious  life 
in  a  rural  county.  Send  for  pos- 
tage, 5c. 

Address 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD 
OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

156    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City 


New  Jersey  Tuberculosis  League:  Annual 
Meeting,  Newark,  October  20-21.  Secre- 
tary, Ernest  D.  Easton,  45  Clinton  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Atlantic  City,  October  24-28.  Sec- 
retary, S.  Glover  Dunseath,  21  Washing- 
ton Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing:  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  October  24-26. 

Colorado  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work:  Pueblo,  Col.,  October  26-28.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  I.  Madison,  Extension  Di- 
vision, Colorado  University,  Boulder,  Col. 

National  Congress  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement:  Chicago,  October  26-28.  Co- 
operative League,  167  West  12th  Street, 
New  York. 

Ohio  Welfare  Conference:  Columbus,  No- 
vember 1-3.  Secretary,  Howard  R. 
Knight,  Ontario  Building,  Columbus. 

Missouri  State  Conference  for  Social 
Welfare:  Jefferson  City,  November  8-10. 
Secretary,  L.  A.  Halbert,  408  East  11th 
Street,  Kansas  City. 

Massachusetts  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work:  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 13-15.  Secretary,  Richard  K.  Conant, 
37  State  House,  Boston. 

Southern  Medical  Association:  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  November  13-16. 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction:  Albany,  November  14- 
16.  Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
Drawer  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 


THE  MARKETPLACE 

Where  articles  may   be   bought,   sold   or 

exchanged 

RATES:   8  cents  a  word 

$1.50  minimum  for  one  insertion 

Display — 25c  an  agate  line;  $3.50  an  inch 

Discounts   on    3    or    more    insertions 

PORTABLE  GARAGE  WANTED  by 
resident  of  Redbank,  N.  J.  Single  or  double; 
must  be  20  feet  deep.    4288  Survey. 

FOR  SALE:  Sohmer  Baby-Grand  Piano. 
Excellent  tone;  excellent  condition.  4329 
Survey. 

FOR  SALE:  Kelsey  Printing  Press  with 
several  fonts  of  type,  complete,  for  post 
cards,  labels,  small  circulars.  4308  Survey 
or  phone  7490  Stuyvesant. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE:  Viola, 
clarinet,  banjo.  4309  Survey  or  phone  7490 
Stuyvesant. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listing)   flftu    cents    a    line,    for    four   insertion) ; 
copy    to    remain    unchanged. 

Self-Surveys  in  Schools  fob  the  Blind. 
A  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers. 
By  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Gospel  fob  an  Age  of  Anarchy,  by 
Norman  B.  Barr.  24  pages ;  paper,  25 
cents,  postpaid.  444  Blackhawk  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Motion  Pictube  Pboblem.  By  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Lathrop.  Commission  on  the  Church  au<,] 
Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  1#5 
E.  22  St.,  New  York.     Price,  15  cents. 

Calcium   Requirements   of   Children.      By   Henry 
C.    Sherman   and   Edith   Hawley.      Reprint    fi-oui 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral  ini 
Baltimore,  Md.     Price,  10  cents. 

Amebican  Social  Wobk  in  the  Twentieth  Cen 
tubv.  By  Edward  T.  Devlne  and  Lilian  Brandt. 
An  airplane  view  of  developments  and  accom- 
plishments since  1900.  62  pp.,  paper  covers. 
Send  50  cents  to  The  Frontier  Press,  100  West 
21  St.,  New  York. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have— the 
reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbltt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

Cbedit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bow  to  Meet  Habo  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mltchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print.  Including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  Subvey. 
25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  Subvev,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cent)    a    line,   for   four   insertion);   copy    to 
remain  unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  In  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps,  us,  it  identifies  you) 


IBB   WILLIAMS   PBINTINO  COMPANY,   NEW  TOBK 


TWO  DELUXE  "CLARK"  CRUISES 


3rd  Cruise 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 


19  th  Cruise 

AROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


65    Halcyon    Orient    Days 
$600  and  up 


120  Days  of  Luxury  Travel 
$1,000  and  up   <£?&&*$ 

stateroom)  including  regular  ship  and  shore 
expenses. 

"The  Empress  of    France"      "The  Empress  of  Scotland" 


(according  to  size 
and   location   of 

stateroom)  including  regular  ship  and  shore 

expenses. 


Palatial  express  steamer,  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed; 18,481  tons ;  electric  elevator,  glass- 
enclosed  promenade  deck ;  sumptuous  public 
rooms;  wardrobes,  electric  fans,  modern 
ventilating  system  and  safety  devices,  etc. 

A  Fascinating 

Itinerary 

Cuba,  Panama, 
San  Francisco, 
Hawaii,  1 4  days 
in  Japan,  China, 
Philippines,  Java, 
Malay  Peninsula, 
Burman,  19  days 
in  India  and  Cey- 
lon, Suez  Canal, 
Egypt,  Italy, 
France,  etc.,  with 
k  stop  over  tickets 
lin  Europe. 


A  mammoth  Atlantic  liner,  25,000  tons, 
42,500  displacement;  3  great  promenade 
decks,  14  public  rooms,  25  imperial  suites 
and  chambers  de  luxe,  elevator,  gymnasium, 
and  most  modern  ventilating  system  and 

safety  devices, 

etc. 


A  Surpassing 
Itinerary 

Madeira,  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Algeria, 
Greece,  Turkey, 
Bosphorus  to 
Black  Sea,  1 9  days 
in  Palestine  and 
Egypt ,  Italy, 
Riviera,  France, 
etc., with  stopover 
tickets  in  Europe. 


'  Kandy,  Ceylon — Temple  of  The  Sacred  Tooth 

INSPIRING  SHIP  BOARD  EVENTS 

Services,  lectures,  travel  club  meetings,  concerts,  entertainments,  deck  sports — a  constant 

round  of  social  festivities. 

Unsurpassed  Canadian  Pacific  Cuisine  and  Service.     Orchestra  at  Meals. 

Physicians  and  Nurses,  if  needed. 

Hostesses  and  Chaperons  for  ladies  traveling  alone. 

Large  staff  of  trained  conductors;  elaborate  shore  drives,  best  hotels,  chartered  railroad 
trains,  guides,  baggage  expenses,  landings,  tips,  etc. — all  included. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler,"  and  Managing  Director  of 
Clark's  "Round  the  World  Cruise,"  will  have  charge  of  the  parties  of  Survey  readers 
now  forming. 

Illustrated  Books  and  Ship  Diagrams  Sent  Free  Postpaid 
Please  State  Cruise  Preference 


Address:    Clark   Cruise,    care  of  the    SURVEY,     112  East   19th   Street,   New    York   City 
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In  Two  Sections  :     becti 


$5.00  a 


I.  XL1X,   N< 


saww 

GRAPHIC  NUMBER  November  i,  19; 
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From  a  book-plate  by  Frank  Brangwyn 

pit    E  OH. 

Its   Human    Cost 


kmkhouse 


From    26    Broadway 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr. 

WHAT  THE  COAL  STRIKE  HAS  LEFT  UNSETTLED 

JEN' 


Surrey  Graphic  for  December 


"The   Church    of  the    Divine 

Fragments" 

LEXANDER  JOHNSON 
is  writing  his  memoirs.  He 
has  retired  from  active  duty 
as  a  social  worker,  and  will 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
(he  is  nearly  seventy-six) 
telling  people  what  he  thinks  he  knows. 
He  is  one  man  who  can  write  charmingly 
and  intimately,  with  a  sense  of  getting 
somewhere,  in  dealing  with  social  activi- 
ties. His  story  will  be  useful  to  social 
workers  and,  much  of  it,  fascinating  read- 
ing for  everybody.  His  memories  of  forty 
years  cover  more  different  kinds  of  social 
work  than  engage  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
men.  It  will  be  dedicated  to  those  whom 
he  calls  his  "friends  and  work-fellows,  the 
social  workers  of  America  to  whom  he 
feels  as  a  grandfather." 

One  large  section  of  his  book  will  tell  of 
his  "adventures  among  the  feeble-minded." 
It  will  be  a  frank  confession  of  success  and 
of  failure.  It  tells  what  he  saw  should  be 
done  with  the  child-minded  folk,  and  how 
he  tried  to  do  it  during  ten  wonderful  years 
of  his  life  spent  among  them.  How  he 
sometimes  got  somewhere  and  sometimes 
missed ;  how  he  wrestled  with  governors, 
trustees,  doctors  and  employes.  How  he 
won  the  confidence  of  the  labor  unions  and 
the  legislators.  How  he  taught  his  "chil- 
dren" to  be  first  happy  and  then  useful. 

The  heart  of  his  experience  with  the 
grown  children  will  be  published  in  a 
series  in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 

Seeking   the    Law   in    Vain 

F\ONALD  RICHBERG,  member  of 
the  Chicago  Bar,  who  represented  the 
railway  labor  officials  in  the  Chicago  in- 
junction proceedings,  analyzes  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  declining  respect  for  law  in 
America  and  its  causes.  His  answer  to  the 
question,  "is  there  a  code  of  law  in  the 
United  States  which  may  be  universally 
understood  and  uniformly  enforced," 
throws  a  searching  light  on  the  problem  of 
making  this  a  more  law-abiding  country. 


The   Most  Ancient   Cities^oi 
America 

XX  Y  Mary  Sheepshanks.  Following,  the 
recent  appraisal  of  the  Indian  pueblo 
by  John  Collier,  this  article  by  a  London 
settlement  worker  describes  the  modern 
race  problem  in  the  perhaps  even  more 
ancient  Inca  cities  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and 
the  smoldering  revolt  among  the  Indian 
peons  and  laborers. 

My  Serbian   Christmas 

T)  Y  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  is  a  true  narra- 
tive  of  a  rare  experience.  Mrs.  Led- 
better is  famous  for  her  library  work  with 
the  foreign-born  in  Cleveland,  which,  in 
fact,  is  much  more  than  that:  a  neighborly 
contact  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
such  as  few  Americans  have  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens from  other  lands.  Her  years 
of  effort,  as  this  article  shows,  have  their 
compensation  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal 
friendships  which  give  her  the  privilege 
of  participation  in  a  domestic  ritual  at  once 
intimate  and  charged  with  cultural  mean- 
ing. 

Joseph    Stella 

[  OSEPH  STELLA  has  come  back.  Since 
)  readers  of  the  SURVEY  knew  him  as  one 
of  the  foremost  American  portraitists  of 
the  lives  of  the  humble,  he  has  experimented 
in  many  media  and  the  expression  of  many 
moods.  His  fame  as  an  artist  has  constantly 
mounted,  and  such  of  his  more  recent 
works  as  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Coney 
Island  have  placed  him  into  the  forefront 
of  daring  innovators  among  American 
painters.  But  some  of  his  earlier  friends 
have  mourned  the  loss  of  his  brush  and 
pencil  when  it  came  to  interpreting  the  life 
and  labor  of  America — to  Americans.  Yet, 
although  he  is  engaged  on  a  great  piece  of 
work  carrying  forward  his  newer  aims, 
Stella  has  come  back  to  a  continuation  of 
his  earlier,  more  intimate  studies.  In  a 
series  of  drawings  covering  twenty  years  of 
his  work,  he  will  in  the  December  GRAPHIC 
present  his  conception  of  womanhood. 
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ROBERT  S.  LYND  is  well 
known  in  New  York  publishing 
circles  where  he  has  held  several 
responsible  posts,  both  editorial 
and  administrative.  His  interest 
in  social  and  industrial  problems 
led  him  to  leave  his  business  con- 
nections two  years  ago  for  further 
study  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  Columbia  University. 
The  experience  described  in  Done 
in  Oil  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
summer's  work  in  Elk  Basin  un- 
der the  Pre«byterian  Church. 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR., 
in  addition  to  his  great  business 
responsibilities,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  di- 
rector of  the  General  Education 
Board,  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene  and  of  the  International 
Health  Board. 

THE  article  on  the  coal  commis- 
sion and  its  task  is  written  by  an 
expert  student  of  the  subject  who 
prefers  to   remain    anonymous. 

JOHN  CALDER,  for  many 
years  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
an  engineer  with  a  long  experience 
as  factory  manager.  In  a  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  many  years 
ago,  he  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  that  body  the  subject  of 
safety  engineering  —  a  field  of 
human  welfare  in  which  he  has 
made  contributions  of  outstanding 
importance.  His  book,  Capital's 
Duty  to  the  Wage-Earner,  em- 
bodying the  experience  of  his 
career  as  a  labor-manager,  will 
be  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

The  work  of  RALPH  M.  PEAR- 
SON, who  lives  at  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  is  represented  in  most  of 
the  larger  permanent  collections 
of  American  art,  and  has  won 
medals  and  prizes  at  a  number  of 
exhibitions.      The    series    of    etch- 
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ings  reproduced  in  this  issue  is  of 
scenes  in  Chicago.  Like  Mr.  Pear- 
son's New  Mexico,  an  example 
from  which  was  reproduced  in 
the  October  Graphic,  it  combines 
a  rare  sense  of  architectural  va- 
lues with  an  even  rarer  feeling 
for  human  values. 

CLARISSA  S.  WARE,  a  gra- 
duate of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  went 
to  Russia  last  May  with  her  hus- 
band, Harold  M.  Ware,  a  gra- 
duate of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  who  took 
charge  of  the  agricultural  recon- 
struction unit  sent  by  the  Friends 
of  Soviet  Russia  with  an  equip- 
ment of  twenty  tractors,  twenty 
three-gang  plows,  disc  harrows, 
spike  tooth  harrows  and  seeders, 
as  well  as  a  complete  camp,  food  . 
and  medical  equipment  for  the 
unit  of  nine  American  men  and 
Mrs.    Ware. 

LEON  WHIPPLE  is  instructor 
in  journalism  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

FLORENCE  FLEISHER,  for- 
merly on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Survey,  is  a  writer  on  literary 
subjects. 

Several  of  the  Surveyjs  contri- 
buting editors  appear  in  the 
"news."  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 
was  appointed  by  President  Hard- 
ing a  member  of  the  coal  commis- 
sion. He  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  unemployment  preven- 
tion. JANE  ADDAMS  received 
an  ovation  on  the  occasion  of  her 
recent  appearance  in  Chicago  at  a 
meeting  demanding  the  release  of 
the  political  prisoners.  WIN- 
THROP D.  LANE  has  gone  to 
Athens  to  take  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity end  of  the  new  American 
Red  Cross  activities  in  the  Near 
East.  GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAY- 
LOR, according  to  latest  news,  was 
travelling  from  Orenburg  to  Sam- 
ara— both  cities  with  which  he  has 
become  very  familiar  in  the  course 
of  his  previous  missions  in  Russia. 
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Done  in  Oil 


By  ROBERT  S.  LYND 


THE  ELK  BASIN  FIELD.— The  Elk  Basin  field  is 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  Park  County  (Wyoming), 
along  the  Montana-Wyoming  State  line,  and  is  about  12 
miles  west  of  Frannie.  It  lies  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  and 
occupies  the  crest  of  the  Silvertop  Anticline.  The  discovery 
well  was  completed  in  November,  191 5,  at  a  depth  of  about 
l,iOO  feet,  and  had  an  initial  flow  estimated  at  about  400 
barrels  per  day.  Before  the  end  of  191 5  a  number  of  equally 
good  wells  were  completed  in  this  field  and  the  development 
was  carried  across  the  State  line  into  Carbon  County,  Mon- 
tana. The  field  was  so  promising  that  before  the  end  of 
1915  a  pipe  line  to  Frannie  was  planned.  The  line  was 
completed  in  May,  1916. 

The  oil  produced  in  the  Elk  Basin  Field  is  a  very  high- 
grade  light  crude  and  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  the 
Grass  Creek  Field.  The  marketed  production  from  the  Elk 
Basin  Field  was  third  largest  in  the  state  during  191 6  and 
1917,  and  since  1917  it  has  ranked  fourth. —  (Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Petroleum  Industry  of 
Wyoming.     January  3,   1921 — p.   18.) 


TATISTICALLY  that  is  about  all 
there  is  to  Elk  Basin.  At  least  that 
is  all  I  had  been  able  to  find  out 
about  it  before  that  bleak  May  day 
when  I  dropped  down  over  the  rim- 
rock.  Varied  reports  had  come  to 
me  about  conditions  in  our  Western 
oil  fields,  and  now  for  three  months  I  was  to  see  for 
myself. 

"Oil  Town!"  had  exclaimed  the  woman  who  sat 
next  me  as  our  train  clicked  its  blistering  way  across 
the  Bad  Lands  of  western  Dakota  the  afternoon 
before,  "Oil  town!  don't  talk  to  me  about  oil 
towns.  Three  months  of  it  before  you?  God  help 
you,"  she  said,  collapsing  into  silence. 

I  looked  out  at  the  raw  hopelessness  of  the  Bad 
Lands  undulating  raggedly  off  into  nowhere — just 
ground,  that's  about  all  one  could  say  for  it. 

My  neighbor  revived  after  a  while  long  enough 
to  add,  "I  once  lived  in  one  of  these  oil  towns.  I 
know  oil  towns.     Ugh !  you  never  get  away  from 


the  smell  of  the  oil — you  eat  it  and  drink  it  and 
wear  it  and  sleep  it.  See  that  land  out  there?  It'll 
look  like  a  green  picnic  ground  to  you  if  you  come 
back  this  way  when  you're  done." 

I  dropped  off  the  train  at  Frannie,  the  nearest 
railroad  station  to  my  destination,  some  seventy- 
five  miles  south  of  Billings.  Frannie  is — about 
what  you  would  expect  from  its  name;  a  clutter  of 
frame  houses  and  tar-paper  shacks,  a  hardware 
store,  grocery  store,  lumber  yard  and  a  bank  which 
exists  to  lend  money  to  the  struggling,  outlying  dry- 
land farmers  at  10  and  12  per  cent.  It  is  known  to 
the  outside  world  chiefly  as  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  pipe  line  from  the  Basin. 

"They  tell  me  you  are  the  Elk  Basin  Stage,"  I 
said  to  the  man  in  a  sombrero  busy  teetering  a  van- 
load  of  assorted  freight  on  a  staggering  little  truck. 

"That's  where  I'm  a-startin',"  he  rejoined.  "I'll 
get  there  if  the  mud  lets  me."  A  Wyoming  road, 
I  was  to  discover,  is  more  often  than  not  a  mere 
trail  through  the  sage  brush,  and  each  traveler  has 
perfect  freedom  to  "blaze  his  own"  to  avoid  mud 
and  ruts. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  of  heavy  going  across  a 
bleak  waste  of  sage  brush  we  pitched  sharply  down 
over  the  rimrock  and  slid  with  screeching  brakes 
down  the  long  Mormon  Hill  into  the  Basin.  Why 
"elk"  had  ever  come  to  that  barren  hole  in  the 
ground  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  it  that  name  is 
a  mystery  I  never  succeeded  in  fathoming — or  per- 
haps there  was  just  one  elk  that  stayed  in  and  never 
got  out  alive!  It  was  literally  a  "hole  in  the 
ground,"  gouged  out  of  the  naked  clay  and  sand- 
stone, a  mile  wide,  three  miles  long,  and  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  deep.  Huddled  in  the  'bottom 
were  the  gray  mass  of  the  gasoline  plant  buildings, 
and  a  motley  assortment  of  tents,  tar-paper  shacks 
and  slate-colored  company  bungalows,  while  the 
gaunt  skeletons  of  the  oil  derricks  and  the  bleak 
little   corrugated    iron   pump   houses    cluttered   the 
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fringes.  No  water,  no  trees,  no  grass — not  a  living 
growing  thing  in  sight  save  the  straggling  sage 
brush.  Scattered  over  the  desolate  floor  of  the 
Basin  between  four  and  five  hundred  people  were 
living  the  long  six-and-one-half  and  seven-day  week 
of  the  oil  fields. 

The  Elk  Basin  production  is  controlled  wellnigh 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
In  this  respect  it  is  typical  of  the  situation  through- 
out the  entire  state  of  Wyoming,  where  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  companies  control  "93  to  97  per  cent  of  the 
total  production"  of  petroleum.*  Approximately 
87.5  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  production  of  Elk 
Basin  is  the  output  of  the  two  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies' one  hundred  and  four  wells,  while  only  the 
remaining  12.5  per  cent  is  produced  by  the  twenty 
wells  of  the  small  independent  company,  the  Elk 
Basin  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company. t  The 
two  Standard  Oil  companies  are  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  Standard  Oil  company,  and  the  Midwest 
Refining  Company,  89  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  which 
last  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana.  The  Midwest  Refining  Company  (i.  e., 
Standard  of  Indiana),  in  addition  to  its  crude  oil 
producing  business  also  maintains  a  plant  in  the 
Basin  for  the  production  of  gasoline  by  the  com- 
pression method. 

Before  I  left  Elk  Basin  last  fall  I  took  up  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  question  of  the  un- 
satisfactory labor  conditions  in  the  Basin.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  referred  my  suggestions  to  R.  W. 
Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Stewart,  speaking  for  his  company,  promptly  re- 
plied to  Mr.   Rockefeller  in  these  words : 

The  Elk  Basin  field  is  largely  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Elk  Basin  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company.  The  Mid- 
west Refining  Company  owns  about  4  per  cent  of  the  stock 
in  the  Elk  Basin  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  owns  now  about  89  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Midwest  Refining  Company.  The 
Ohio  Oil  Company  may  have  a  small  interest  in  the  Elk 
Basin  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  substantial.  You  will  thus  see  that  none  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  companies  has  any  such  interest  in  the  Elk  Basin 
Consolidated  Petroleum  Company  as  would  warrant  their 
interference  in  the  situation  outlined  by  Mr.  Lynd. 

That  is,  Mr.  Stewart  asserted  that  the  small  in- 
dependent company  noted  above  as  a  negligible  fac- 
tor in  the  Elk  Basin  field  "largely  owns  and  oper- 
ates" the  field.  This  apparently  freed  the  two 
Standard  companies  from  any  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions in  the  Basin.  Mr.  Stewart  now  acknowl- 
edges,  something  over  a  year  later  and  after  the 


*  See  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Petroleum 
Industry  of  Wyoming,  January  3,  1921,  p.  8.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  this  report  that  the  Midwest  Refining  Company  passed  into 
Standard  Oil  control  in  1920  and  1921.  It  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard   Oil   Company   of   Indiana. 

A  later  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  following  complaints 
from  users  of  oil  in  Montana  (July  13,  1922)  states:  "The  petroleum  in- 
dustry ...  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  dominated  by  Standard 
Oil  interests.  This  monopoly  was  perfected  in  1920  and  1921  when  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  obtained  control  of  the  Midwest  Refining  Co. 
The  acquisition  of  this  company  gave  the  Standard  interests  practically 
complete  control  of  the  producing,  transporting  (pipe  line),  refining  and 
marketing  branches  of  the  petroleum  business  of  that  entire  section.  .  .  . 
The  monopoly  is  made  possible  by  the  terms  of  the  Standard  Oil  dissolu- 
tion  decree." 

t  Based  upon  the  output  for  three  typical  months.  May,  October  and 
November,    1921. 


facts  have  been  repeatedly  called  to  his  attention, 
that  his  statement  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  in  error. 
The  seriousness  of  the  matter  so  far  as  the  five 
hundred  people  in  Elk  Basin  are  concerned  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  coming  from  the  responsible  head  of 
the  parent  company,  his  report  effectively  stalled, 
for  the  time  being,  all  efforts  from  the  outside  to 
secure  better  conditions  in  the  Basin. 

The  West  has  a  habit  of  asking  no  questions — a 
stranger  is  accepted  pretty  much  on  his  own  terms, 
provided  they  be  modest.  One  fresh  from  the 
sophistication  of  the  East  is  rather  taken  back  by 
the  friendliness-at-first-sight  with  which  it  accepts 
one,  the  sort  of  friendliness  that  strips  off  a  pair 
of  cotton  gloves  and  gives  them  to  a  green  man 
whose  hands  are  blistering  under  pick  and  shovel 
work — you'll  know  just  how  friendly  I  mean  if  you 
are  ever  set  to  bucking  Western  hard-pan  with  pick 
and  shovel  with  a  crew  of  them!  But  I  get  ahead 
of  my  story. 

I  tackled  the  boss  of  the  Midwest  outfit  for  a 
job  and  he  passed  me  on  to  the  "general  office"  in 
front  of  the  company  warehouse  where  my  history 
was  taken  down  and  I  was  signed  on  as  a  rousta- 
bout at  four  dollars  a  day — less  $1.35  a  day  de- 
ducted for  board.  My  job  entitled  me  to  free 
quarters  in  one  of  the  one-story  bunk-houses  and  to 
a  seat  at  one  of  the  long  oil-cloth  tables  in  the  mess 
shack.  There  was  no  ceremony  about  getting  set- 
tled: one  just  dumped  one's  plunder  into  one  of 
the  unoccupied  rooms  and  took  possession  without 
the  formality  of  a  key.  The  bunk-house  proved  an 
agreeable  surprise;  at  the  Ohio  camp  each  man  oc- 
cupied a  separate  room  about  seven  by  nine,  walled 
with  varnished  tongue-and-groove  board  and  fur- 
nished with  a  three-quarter  iron  bed  and  mattress, 
table,  chair  and  closet,  while  in  the  Midwest  camp 
two  men  were  more  often  bunked  together  in  a 
room  about  ten  by  twelve. 

"How  are  the  bugs?"  I  asked  a  man  lounging 
outside,  who  I  learned  later  was  a  mule-skinner 
freighting  through  the   Basin. 

"Try  'em  and  see,"  was  his  disguised  reply. 
"Last  time  I  was  through  here  I  killed  ten  in  haif 
an  hour  and  took  to  the  barn  with  my  mules  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Me  for  the  hay-loft  tonight." 
But  I  found  that  his  prediction  was  largely  un- 
founded in  the  case  of  the  room  I  drew;  in  fact 
one's  luck  in  the  bed  bug  line  depended  consider- 
ably upon  the  previous  occupant  of  the  room — and 
one's  neighbors,  for  the  partitions  were  thin.  Woe 
to  him,  however,  who  neglected  the  periodic  scru- 
pulous gasolening  of  bed,  walls  and  floor! 

Married  men  who  bring  their  families  into  the 
Basin  occupy  separate  "houses" — I  quote  the  word 
advisedly,  for  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  imagination 
to  call  some  of  the  tents  and  tar-paper  shacks  built 
by  the  companies  for  their  employes  houses.  The 
Ohio  Oil  Company  (a  Standard  Oil  company)  is 
the  worst  offender  in  this  regard,  having  only  two 
real  bungalows  and  three  or  four  near-bungalows 
for  a  population  of  some  twenty-five  families,  the 
remaining  families  living  in  one,  two  and  three- 
room  tents  and  shacks  without  plumbing  or  running 


Driller,  from  Texas 


Driller,  from  New  Zealand 
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water.  In  at  least  one  case'  in  the  Ohio  camp,  an 
unusually  fine  type  of  American  family  of  four — 
father,  mother,  and  hoys  of  twelve  and  seven — 
lived  in  a  single-room  10  x  14  tent.  In  the  Mid- 
west camp  the  ratio  is  about  half  and  half  between 
bungalows  and  shacks.  The  eagerness  of  the  peo- 
ple for  more  substantial  dwellings  is  attested  by  the 
keen  competition  for  the  company  bungalows 
whenever  one  falls  vacant.  During  the  long  blaz- 
ing days  of  the  brief  summer,  the  flimsier  dwell- 
ings are  bake  ovens,  while  they  have  to  be  so  over- 
heated in  winter  when  the  thermometer  sinks  to 
twenty  below  as  to  result  not  infrequently  in  dis- 
astrous fires.  Winter  in  an  oil  camp  a  mile  up  in 
the  air  is  no  joke. 

I  was  awakened  at  six  o'clock  my  first  morning 
by  "Old  John,"  the  bunkhouse  "crum  boss,"  com- 
ing down  the  line  literally  blasting  the  occupant  of 
each  room  out  of  bed  with  the  most  adequate  assort- 
ment of  profanity  I  have  ever  heard.  John  had 
come  by  his  vocabulary  honestly  in  the  old  days  fol- 
lowing Custer's  raid  when  he  had  owned  a  saloon 
in  a  town  which  he  described  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  a  "first  rate  hell-raiser."  Ruddy  and  white 
of  hair  at  sixty-five  he  drifted  into  the  oil  field,  where 
as  "crum  boss"  his  tongue  still  flays  small  boys  who 
use  up  his  precious  store  of  water  by  pilfering 
shower  baths  in  his  absence  and  routs  protesting 
sleepers  from  the  comfort  of  their  blankets.  Yet 
John  is  typical  of  the  West,  for  I  found  him  in  the 
wash-house  ten  minutes  later  lending  ten  dollars  to 
a  still  sleepy  roustabout  whom  he  had  only  the 
minute  before  been  threatening  with  death  and  dire 
destruction.  Later  on,  when  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
Ohio  camp  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  twenty  miles 
away  with  appendicitis  and  a  hundred  dollars  was 
needed  for  an  operation,  it  was  "Old  John"  who  put 
up  the  needed  money. 

I  washed  in  the  hard  alkali  water  in  the  wash- 
house,  breakfasted  with  the  taciturn  double  row  of 
men  feeding  methodically  in  the  mess  shack,  and 
shortly  before  seven  checked  in  at  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  took  my  seat  on  the  floor  with  the  other 
men.  One  had  only  to  look  at  them  to  mark  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  workers  to  whom 
one  is  accustomed  in  our  larger  cities.  There  was 
none  of  the  heavy  detachment  so  characteristic  of 
the  foreign  born  workers  of  the  Eastern  city.  With 
one  exception,  in  fact,  they  were  all  American  born, 
mostly  the  substantial  type  from  the  Middle  West, 
and  their  easy  raillery  bespoke  an  open  air  life  free 
from  the  grosser  fatigues  of  the  machine  operative. 
The  unmarried  men  had  many  of  them  drifted  in 
from  other  oil  fields,  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania 
to  California  and  Mexico,  or  from  the  soft  coal 
centers  of  the  Middle  West,  while  many  of  the 
married  men  had  originally  given  up  fenced  farms 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  ventured  west 
in  that  most  precarious  of  all  gambles,  proving  up 
on  a  dry  land  quarter-section. 

I  checked  out  as  one  of  a  gang  of  eight  rousta- 
bouts and  a  "straw  boss"  assigned  to  pick  and  shovel 
work — and  the  long  grind  of  those  weeks  in  the 
Basin  was  begun.     I  say  "grind"  not  because   the 


work  itself  was  unbearably  hard.  Slogging  away 
with  pick  and  shovel  at  hard-pan  soil  that  hasn't 
been  molested  since  the  Flood  is  punishing  busi- 
ness at  best,  as  is  also  rod-wrenching  in  the  slimy  oil 
ooze  about  the  mouth  of  a  well.  But  after  all,  a 
job's  a  job,  and  one  worked  at  pretty  much  one's 
own  gait,  without  the  constant  speeding  up  to  keep 
pace  with  a  machine  that  wears  out  the  machine 
operative.  But  it  was  the  drab,  blistering  monotony 
of  seven  days  a  week  of  it  that  bludgeoned  all  the 
fight    out    of     a    fellow.       "When    you    finish    a 


ENGINEMAN  AND  MOVABLE  BOILER  FOR 
DRILLING  RIG 
These  men  all  hare  a  healthy  respect  for  their  boilers. 
After  Frank  Du  Fran  was  blown  up  with  his  boiler 
last  winter  one  of  the  pumpers  running  a  stationary 
engine  wrote  me :  "There  aren't  half  a  dozen  decent 
boilers  in  the  whole  field.  I  never  stay  inside  my 
pumphouse  with  my  boiler  for  fear  of  its  blowing  up" 

week's  work  out  here,"  remarked  the  man  next  me 
as  he  leaned  on  his  pick  one  Sunday  morning,  "you 
ain't  good  for  nothin'  but  John  D."  Jobs  like  these 
make  one  realize  how  fatuous  it  is  to  say  that  the 
casual  laborer  ought  to  be  "interested  in  his  job." 
During  the  past  year  the  foreman  of  one  of  the 
Standard  companies  has  been  dismissed  charged 
with  reputed  illicit  relations  with  the  wife  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, while  serious  charges  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  current  against  another  foreman — a  condi- 
tion extremely  unwholesome  for  the  entire  Basin  and 
making  it  particularly  difficult  to  hold  the  men  in  the 
bunkhouses  in  line.  But  psychology  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  impertinence  of  an  outsider's  blandly  apply- 
ing conventional  moral  terms  like  "good"  and 
"evil"  to  men  living  and  working  under  such  ab- 
normal surroundings!  Working  all  day  under  a 
scourging  sun  in  a  raw,  shadeless  hole  in  the  plains 
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is  one  thing,  but  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  after 
the  job  but  sit  and  look  at  the  naked  buttes,  and 
when  this  keeps  up  Sundays  too,  it  becomes  "some- 
thing else  again."  The  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick  tells  the  story  on  himself  that  he  recently 
finished  a  Saturday  afternoon  of  golf  paired  with  a 
stranger  who  was  evidently  enough  impressed  with 
his  game  to  ask  Dr.  Fosdick  if  he  could  not  come 
out  the  following  day,  Sunday,  to  continue  the 
match.  "Sorry,"  said  Fosdick,  "I  can't,  that's  my 
busy  day."     "Huh,"  grunted  his  partner,  "you  must 


OIL  SMEARED  FROM  HEAD  TO  FOOT 
As  an  oil  isoell  is  drilled  it  is  "cased  in"  with  pipe 
to  prevent  cave-ins.  Later  a  string  of  one-inch  tubing 
is  lowered  and  inside  it  a  string  of  steel  rods,  going 
the  full  depth  of  the  well— 1500  to  2000  feet.  On 
the  bottom  rod  is  a  working  valve,  which  sucks  in  the 
oil.  The  "jack"  nsohich  lifts  the  rods  appears  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner.  Every  week  or  ten  days  the 
entire  string  of  rods  has  to  be  removed,  to  replace 
the  worn  washers  in  the  valve;  the  man  here  shown, 
a  "rod  wrencher,"  screws  each  section  loose  from  its 
predecessor  as  it  emerges 

have  a  hell  of  a  job."  Working  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  seven  days  a  week,  is  "a  hell  of  a  job" 
in  that  respect,  too. 

Western  folk  are  used  to  loneliness  and  take  it 
philosophically,  making  the  most  of  their  meager 
resources.  But  bit  by  bit,  squatting  by  one  of  the 
men  for  a  moment  after  walking  up  the  line  to  get 
a  shot  of  stale  water  from  the  water  bag,  or  in  the 
long  evenings  after  work  in  the  shadow  of  the  bunk- 
house,  I  sensed  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  hardship 
of  the  life  in  the  Basin.  The  drinking  water  was  a 
constant  source  of  protest  among  the  men  and  their 
families  in  the  Midwest  camp.  The  only  water  in 
the  Basin  was  alkali  water  pumped  from  wells  two 
miles  away  and  condensed  for  drinking.     There  was 


no  trick  at  all  to  the  condensing  and  the  water  in 
the  Ohio  camp  was  good,  but  the  stuff  the  Midwest 
men  and  their  families  had  to  drink  was  so  poorly 
condensed  as  to  turn  a  white  man's  stomach.  To 
make  matters  worse,  various  rough-and-ready  com- 
binations, including,  it  was  stated,  potatoes  and  oat- 
meal, had  been  dumped  into  the  condensing  boiler 
to  stop  leaking  flues — which  helped  to  heighten  the 
bouquet  of  the  stuff.  The  mess  shack  served  tea  in- 
stead of  water  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  taste.  Raids 
on  the  Ohio  cistern  under  cover  of  darkness  proved 
fruitless,  for  the  wily  "crum  boss"  kept  his  water 
padlocked  after  dark.  So  those  who  owned  a  Ford 
went  twenty  miles  cross-country  to  Warren  every 
few  nights  to  bring  home  a  five-gallon  can  of  fresh 
water,  while  the  rest  of  us  drank  the  stinking  stuff 
in  the  cistern  week  in  and  week  out  under  the  copper 
sky  of  that  land  where  it  never  rains. 

The  only  shower  bath  in  operation  in  the  Basin 
during  the  past  spring  and  early  summer  was  the 
one  down  in  the  Ohio  washhouse — which  was  not 
open  to  Midwest  men — for  the  shower  at  the  Mid- 
west bunkhouse  had  been  frozen  up  some  time  early 
in  the  preceding  winter  and  the  local  foreman 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  open  it  up  again. 

"Good  God,"  growled  a  man,  oil-soaked  from 
head  to  foot,  trying  to  wash  in  a  bucket  of  water 
before  supper,  "life  would  be  a  little  bit  better 
around  here  if  we  could  get  a  bath  once  in  a  while." 

"Huh,"  said  another  fellow,  laboriously  scraping 
the  day's  accumulation  of  parafine  off  his  clothes 
with  his  jack-knife,  "I'd  like  to  see  a  state  inspector 
of  hygiene  come  in  here." 

It  appears  that  the  men  were  afraid  to  broach  the 
matter  of  re-opening  the  shower  to  the  foreman  for 
fear  of  being  fired,  a  situation  standing  out  in  raw 
contrast  to  the  industrial  representation  plan  set 
forth  in  the  booklet  issued  by  the  Midwest  Company 
and  in  operation  in  the  Salt  Creek  field. 

Least  defensible  of  all  the  sources  of  protest  in 
the  Basin,  however,  is  the  long  week  that  includes 
Sunday  work. 

"While  John  D.  was  a-sittin'  on  a  soft  cushion 
in  church  last  Easter  morning  praisin'  God  for  his 
goodness  to  him,"  remarked  one  of  the  men  in  the 
bunkhouse  with  the  easy  tendency  of  the  workman 
to  personify  the  corporation  for  which  he  works, 
"I  was  pullin'  a  well  out  here  in  the  worst  blizzard 
of  the  winter  that  made  my  hands  freeze  to  every- 
thing I  touched." 

"Why  this  seven-day  week?"  I  asked  Harry 
Stanley,  a  leather  faced  old-timer  originally  from  the 
Standard  Oil  fields  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

"There  ain't  no  need  of  it,"  he  replied.  "In 
Findlay  even  the  pumpers  come  off  'tower'  at  a 
quarter  before  twelve  Saturday  night  and  are  off 
until  midnight  Sunday.  The  trouble  is  they've  for- 
gotten what  Sunday  is  out  here." 

Just  how  unnecessary  the  bulk  of  the  Sunday  work 
is  may  be  seen  from  the  report  on  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Petroleum  Industry  just 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.*     In  the 

*  "Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Petroleum  Industry — 1920."  Being 
Bulletin  No.  297  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Issued 
April,    1922. 
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ference  with  him  regarding 
working  conditions  in  Elk 
Basin,  that  although  the  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana  owns  at  least 
eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Midwest  Refining 
£jf,     .  Company,    it    is    powerless    to 

interfere    in    such    matters    as 
working    conditions — a    bit   of 
"passing  the  buck"  which  I  at 
once  challenged.  Later  he  took 
the  position  that  it  is  financially 
undesirable    for    the    Standard 
of  Indiana  to  interfere  in  such 
"Fifth  Avenue",  Elk   Basin,   with  Midwest  bunkhouses,   mess  shack,    warehouse  and     details    as    working    conditions 
garage  in  the  foreground.    This  is  the  "tony"  end  of  the  Basin  and  in  sharp  contrast     under  its  subsidiary  company  SO 
to  the  Ohio   camp.    A  part  of  the  Midwest  tar  paper  shack  colony— comprising  ap-     long    as    the    latter    is    running 
Proximately  half  their  personnel— appears  in  the  back-ground  to  the  left  smoothly.      It  is  of  interest  to 

note  in  this  connection  that  the 
tables  given  below  note  that  whereas  the  great  Federal  Trade  Commission's  tentative  revision  of 
majority  of  the  workers  in  the  first  district  (New  the  net  earnings  on  net  investment  of  the  Midwest 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia)  work  only  Company  for  the  last  three  years  for  which  figures 
a  six-day  week,  in  the  districts  further  west  the  over-  are  given  shows  43.2,  50.6  and  44.4  per  cent  respec- 
whelming  majority  of  the  workers  labor  a  seven-  tively,  while  the  Indiana  Company,  due  to  stock  divi- 
day  week.f  In  other  words,  the  seven-day  week  in  dends  of  2,900  and  150  per  cent,  is  paying  4,500  per 
oil  is  not  dictated  by  conditions  in  the  industry  neces-     cent  on  its  original  investment. 

sitating  continuous   operation — except  in   emergen-  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  referred  to 

cies  I — but  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  operators  to     above,  Mr.  Stewart  wrote: 

recognize  the  need  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven   for         As  you  knoW)  both  the  Standard  Qil  Company  of  Indiana 

their  workers.  and  the  Midwest  Refining  Company  in  their  operations  in 

Numbers  of  Oil  Workers  Working  6  and  7  Day  Week— Classified       the  Wyoming  Oil   Fields  are  committed  to  a  six-day  week 

by  Occupation  and  Geographic  District*  of  eight  hours  each,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  operate  on 

-o  »>    g  that    line.      Generally   speaking,    this   principle   is   observed 

%,    3      eJcEe"  t        a^S0  by  the  Midwest  Refining  Company.     In  fact  I  am  ad- 

„.*  i^ScSsS^.lo.^        ^  JS        vised  by  the  head  of  the  Midwest  Refining  Company  that 

«  v>  '£    'tijjm   ",^'ct!  „3"c  c        PX        the  only  place  where  it  is  not  observed  is  where  the  workers 

themselves  have  petitioned  othemvise.      [Italics  mine.] 

N.  Y.,  Penn.,  W.  Va..  .6  days         152         189       1406       1007         165 

7  days        ss        28       245       161        61       Mr.  Stewart  also  assured  me  verbally  that  the  work- 
ill.,  ind.,  Ky.,  Ohio.. 6 days         9  ss        43  9       ers  in  the  Basin  realize  that  the  Elk  Basin  field  will 

7  days  175  25  758        1192  182  1      1  1      1  1  1  1       r  1  r  j 

Kansas,  Mont.,  Okla.,  probably  be  abandoned  after  a  number  of  years  and 

Utah,  Wyo 6  days         16       121     2559       397         15  are  therefore  anxious  to  work  seven  days  a  week 

Ark.,  La.,  Tex H%1      *ll       '2     a$     '7SS       'ao  while   the  work  lasts-something   like   the   painter 

7  days     1012      1772     3244     2021       409  who  was  hurrying  to  finish  before  his  paint  gave 

Cal 7 days       307       378       7«s       626       217  out)   i  suppose!     During  my  three  months  in  Elk 

This  table  means,  if  we  take  the  first  column,  the  drillers,  that  Basin,  I  talked  to  no  man  who  did  not  prefer  a  six- 

whereas  152  of  them  in  the  East  work  a  six-day  week  and  only  day  week,  nor  did  I  find  a  solitary  man  who  knew 

55  a  seven-day  week,  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  only  18       anything  about  the  Companies  having  been  petitioned 
work  a  six-day  week  and  1012  a  seven-day  week,  while  in   Cali- 
fornia  there  are  no   six-day  workers   among  the  drillers. 

R.   W.   Stewart,   chairman  of  the   Board  of  Di-  %f 

rectors  of   the  Standard  Oil   Company   of    Indiana,  '  l!  _9 

assured  me,  since  my  return,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 

■ ZT'tf  Jz 

t  The   Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   classifies   all    workers   laboring   six-and-  . 

one-half  days  a  week  with   the  seven-day   week  workers.  -*^"       "" V 

t  An   "open   hole,"   i.  e.   well   in   process   of   being   drilled,   frequently   can-  Hfr  £\^ 

not    tic    left    standing    idle    because    of    the    lateral    pressure    which    causes  1-j  ^      ,^|f*Hfl   6l  '  Jf, 

cave-ins. 

*  Pp.    90-2.      I    have   selected    here   only   the    five   classes   of   labor   bulking 
largest    numerically.      The   Government's   statistics   do    not    cover    the    entire        ^^M 

industry:     "The    report    is    not    intended    to    be    a    census    of    the    petroleum  &x  •a.  ^C^tt3  ^mt      4     ^Uk 

industry,    but    every    possible   effort    has    been    made    to    apportion    the    work  /■v< Tft*     \/C^ J  ^L       ^-''^f  /      t*  ^L 

60    as   to    obtain    a    fair    representation    of    the    industry    in    each  oi  'fyO^W ^j      J~^^^^^      jT~    -1  ~m 

the    country    where    it    has   been   developed    to   any    considerable  Kep  MHJjtt^v"'         V^^H  "^         ^V 

resentative     establishments     were    selected,     attention     being    given    to     both  |    ■*      Jg  »■  _    ^^        IB* 

iargc  and  tmall  plants  as  well  as  to  general  location;  that  is,  whether  in 
industrial  centers  or  in  isolated  sections,  because  all  these  conditions  in- 
fluence in  some  degree  the  wages  paid  and  the  hours  worked.  .  .  .  Schedules 
were  obtained  from  62  companies  and  16  states  engaged  in  the  drilling 
and  operation  of  oil  wells,  employing  35,255  males,  estimated  to  be  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  such  employes  in  the  United  States."  (Sta- 
tistics are  also  given  for  pipe  lines  and  refineries  in  the  Federal  Bulletin  £J£  Basin  boys 
guotcd.)                                                         •  ' 
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to  allow  the  men  to  work  seven 
days  a  week.  Not  only  is 
Sunday  work  well-nigh  uni- 
versal, except  in  the  East,  but 
the  hours  worked  per  day  by 
certain  classes  of  workers 
throughout  the  oil  industry 
match  Mr.  Gary's  notorious 
"twelve-hour  shift  in  steel." 
The  "Industrial  Relations 
Plan"  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  states  in 
Part  D,  section  V: 

"In  order  effectively  to  safeguard 
the  welfare,  health  and  proper 
comfort  of  workers,  and  to  promote 

efficiency,  the  Company  will  continue  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  its  labor  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  ex= 
cept  where  otherwise  agreed   upon." 

In  Elk  Basin  all  pumpers,  drillers  and  tool  dressers 
of  all  companies — roughly  one  man  in  three — work 
a  twelve-hour  day  seven  days  a  week.  For  a  few 
of  the  pumpers  it  is  a  twenty-four  hour  shift — and 
in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  workers,  who  get  no  holi- 
days, 365  days  in  the  year!  These  few  men  are 
stationed  at  the  more  remote  pump-houses  and  are 
responsible  for  keeping  the  pump  going  day  and 
night;  they  "batch"  it  alone  in  their  drab  little  cor- 
rugated iron  shacks  off  in  the  sage  brush;  if  they  de- 
sire for  any  reason  to  leave  the  Basin  for  a  day  they 
must  hire  a  substitute  from  their  own  wages.  In 
addition  to  the  seven-day  week  in  the  producing 
end  of  the  field,  all  engine  tenders,  oilers  and  still- 
men  (i.  e.  all  classes  of  skilled  labor)  at  the  Mid- 
west Gasoline  Plant  work  an  eight-hour  day  seven 
days  a  week.  All  other  classes  of  labor,  in  both  the 
producing  end  and  gas  plant,  including  office  per- 
sonnel, work  a  nine-hour  day  six  and  one-half  days 
a  week.  In  fact,  one  of  the  steadiest  men  in  the 
Basin  was  docked  recently  for  not  being  on  the  job 
the  night  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  baby  down  in 
their  rude  little  shack.  There  is  no  overtime  pay 
for  the  occasional  emergency  work.  The  following 
figures  issued  this  spring  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  tell  a  grim  story  regarding 
the  "long  shift  in  oil." 
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Drilling  crew  coming  off  shift  at  No.  36 


Clean-out  machine  and  crew 


Average   Full-Time    Hours   Per   Week    of   Oil    Well    Workers 
Classified   by  Occupation   and   Geographical   Districtt 
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N.  Y.,  Penn.,  W.  Va. .   6  days  71.0  55.5  49.1  54.3  71.4 

7  days  84.0  83.0  61.7  61.5  84.0 

111.,   Ind.,  Ky.,   Ohio.. 6  days  72.0  57.0  57.3  56.0  72.0 

7  days  84.0  84.0  62.1  62.9  84.0 
Kansas,  Mont..  Okla., 

Utah,    Wyo 6  days  56.3  51.5  51.4  48.6  56.4 

7  days  83.6  80.7  63.4  70.3  83.7 

Ark.,  La.,  Tex 6  days  54.0  54.0  53.2  54.0 

7  days  69.3  58.8  61.6  64.4  80.5 

Cal 7  days  56.0  56.0  56.0  56.0  56.0 

Here  again,  taking  the  first  column,  the  drillers,  this  means  that 
the  average  total  hours  worked  per  week  by  all  drillers  in  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  fields  ivho  work  a  six- 
day  week  is  71,  while  those  working  the  seven-day  week  average 
84  hours.  Stop  a  minute  and  figure  up  in  terms  of  your  own  44 
or  48  hour  job  just  what  that  means! 

The  needlessness  of  the  long  shift  in  oil  is  shown 
by  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  in  1920 
in  the  California  oil  fields  which  provided  that, 
"Eight  hours  actual  work  at  the  plant  or  place  of 
employment  shall  constitute  the  work  day  in  the  oil 
industry."  *  ( 

While  the  above  tables  epitomize  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day 
week  in  Elk  Basin,  they  point  out  even  more  defi- 
nitely the  situation  as  it  exists  today  throughout  the 
producing  end  of  the  entire  oil  industry,  both  among 
the  Standard  companies  and  among  the  independ- 
ents. This  schedule  is  more  extreme  than  that 
which  prevails  generally  in  the  refineries,  where  the 
three-shift  system  is  common,  and  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  three-shift  day  and  one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
in  which  the  Rockefeller  interests  (Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company)  have  been  among  the  pioneers 
in  the  steel  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  original 
responsibility  for  the  long  shift  in  oil — it  grew  up 
with  the  industry.  But  certain  it  is  that  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  its  continuance  must 

t   "Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Petroleum  Industry,"  pp.  90-2. 

*  See  "Memorandum  of  Terms  Governing  the  Relations  of  Operators 
and  Workmen  in  Oil  and  Gas  Producing  Companies,  Oil  and  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Companies,  Companies  Operating,  Cleaning,  Topping,  Dehydrating 
and  Gasoline  Plants,  Contracting  Drillers  and  Refining  Companies  in  the 
State  of  California,  as  Determined  hy  the  President's  Mediation  Cora- 
mission  and   the   Committee  of   Such  Operators." 
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"Literally  a  'hole  in  the  ground,'  gouged  out  of  the  naked  clay  and  sand  stone.     No  water, 

no  trees,  no  grass— not  a  living,  growing  thing  in  sight  save  the  straggling  sage  brush"— a  general 

view  of  Elk  Basin.     At  the  left  is  'well  No.  36 


rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Standard  Oil  group, 
for  the  twenty-three  large 
independent  producers, 
and  of  course  the  little 
fellows,  follow  in  the 
main  Standard  practices: 
"The  members  of  the 
Standard  Oil  group,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  "are 
the  dominating  factors  in 
the  petroleum  business  of 
practically  vvery  section 
of  the  United  States.  In  1919  the  various  Stand- 
ard companies  controlled  23^2  per  cent  of  the  total 
crude  petroleum  production  of  the  entire  country, 
they  operated  about  68  per  cent  of  the  pipe  lines, 
refined  almost  44  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
crude  refined,  while  Standard  marketing  companies 
were  the  dominating  factors  in  both  the  domestic 
and  export  trade  of  the  entire  country.  As  in  Cali- 
fornia, Standard  aude  petroleum  purchasing  and 
Standard  marketing  companies  usually  take  the  lead 
in  announcing  price  changes,  while  others  follow." 
While  it  is  not  meant  here  to  imply  that  the 
Standard  as  a  minority  producer  can  dictate 
the  labor  policy  of  its  competitors,  it  is  plain 
that  the  financial  power  of  the  Standard  companies 
and  the  strategic  position  of  their  pipe  lines  and 
refineries  in  the  various  fields  tend  to  discourage  any 
such  advance  beyond  the  Standard  level  in  working 
conditions  as  would  increase  the  overhead  of  the 
outside  competitor.  That  at  least  certain  of  the 
more  prominent  Standard  Oil  companies  could  af- 
ford to  set  the  pace  in  a  general  shortening  of  hours 


and  days  per  week  may  be  inferred  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Midwest  and  Standard  of  Indiana 
cited  above,  and  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's revised  schedule  of  earnings  of  the  Standard 
of  California  for  the  last  three  years  cited,  1917, 
'18,  '19:  24.8,  34.1  and  30.8  per  cent  respectively.* 

The  vacation  policy  of  the  Midwest  Company 
in  Elk  Basin  is  to  be  commended — one  week  with 
pay  after  a  year's  service  and  two  weeks  with  pay 
after  two  years.  Here  again,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  housing  and  general  care  of  its  employes  in 
sickness,  the  Ohio  Company  lags  behind  the  Mid- 
west, for  it  grants  no  vacations  at  all  with  pay  in 
the  Basin.  The  Midwest,  through  its  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  also  provides  free  company 
insurance  up  to  two  thousand  dollars  and  a  com- 
pulsory sick  benefit  plan  whereby  a  dollar  a  month  is 
deducted  from  each  man's  pay  and  he  receives  two 
dollars-and-a-half  a  day  after  seven  days'  sickness 
for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks.  Another  noteworthy 
evidence  of  Midwest  welfare  policy  is  the  small 
but  clean  two-bed  infirmary  and  the  doctor  sent  into 
the  Basin  at  the  company's  expense — in  neither  of 
which  does  the  Ohio  Company  cooperate.  All  Mid- 
west employes  are  treated  free  by  the  doctor  and 
their  families  are  cared  for  at  a  nominal  scale  fixed 
by  the  company.  The  Midwest  Company  also  keeps 
a  traveling  library  of  fifty  books  in  the  Basin. 

Hard  as  the  long  day  and  the  seven  day  week  are 
on  the  men,  however,  I  sympathized  even  more  with 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Basin.  Elk  Basin  is 
not  only  over  a  dozen  miles  from  the  railroad,  but 
twenty  miles  over  rutted  trails  to  even  the  nearest 
"movie"  show.     And  while  the  men  have  the  rough 


See  editorial  pntros  for  recent  earnings  of  various  Standard  companies. 
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pool  hall  where  they  while  away  the  evenings  gam- 
bling mildly,  for  the  women  the  days  crawl  endlessly 
by.  In  winter  they  are  snowed  in  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  "Last  winter,"  one  mother  of  a  familie  of  five 
told  me,  "the  snow  was  so  deep  that  I  didn't  get  out 
of  our  front  door  for  six  weeks."  While,  during  the 
brief  summers  they  keep  indoors  while  the  sun 
blazes  down  as  it  only  can  in  a  treeless  country 
where  cloudy  days  are  almost  unknown.  Someone 
has  said  that  "it  is  always  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon in  hell" — and  it  seemed  always  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  those  sun-burned  little  shacks  of 
the  Basin.  I  recall  a  visit  I  paid  to  a  patient  girl- 
mother  who  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  still-born 
baby;  I  had  dropped  by  one  noon  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  an  outsider  could  do.  She  lay  in  the 
bare  little  living-room-bed-room-everything-but- 
kitchen,  smiling  pluckily  while  the  flies  blackened 
the  sheet  and  a  rod  line  screeching  back  and  forth 
over  the  parched  ground  outside  the  door  added  to 
the  nausea  of  the  heat.  Several  doors  away  in  an- 
other two-room  tar-paper  shack  all  four  children 
were  down  with  whooping  cough  and  the  gaunt 
mother  with  her  hair  stringing  about  her  face  told 
me  with  a  tired  smile  that  she  guessed  there  wasn't 
much  else  that  could  happen  to  them  now.  I  used 
to  wonder  when  I  was  new  in  the  Basin  at  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  mother  of  a  family  of  six  living 
on  a  salary  of  less  than  five  dollars  a  day  who  paid 
two  dollars  for  a  watermelon,  or  at  the  expensive 
looking  victrolas  in  one-  and  two-room  shacks,  or 
how  some  of  the  families  could  afford  even  a  bat- 
tered Ford  (about  one  family  in  every  three  has 
some  kind  of  cheap  automobile).  But  these  things 
are  literally  more  necessary  than  bread  and  pota- 
toes and  shoes — they  afforded  the  same  imperative 
relief  that  the  boy  next  me  in  the  bunk-house,  a  fine, 
clean  fellow  of  nineteen  grinding  along  twelve  hours 
on  and  twelve  off  seven  days  a  week,  got  the  night 
he  went  over  to  Red  Lodge  with  a 
crowd  and  got  on  his  first  big  drunk. 
There  were  occasional  dances  in  the 
pool  hall  but  these  were  sometimes 
uneasy  times  for  certain  of  the  wives 
for  the  dances  were  apt  to  bring  boot- 
leggers into  the  Basin.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  some  of  us  launched  a 
series  of  community  sings  which  were 
eagerly  attended — people  sometimes 
actually  standing  outside  the  crowded 
little  schoolhouse  and  singing  in 
through  the  windows.  The  most  ob- 
vious social  need  of  the  Basin  had 
long  been  recognized  to  be,  however, 
a  community  house  where  the  women 
could  sit  and  sew  with  each  other  dur- 
ing the  day  and  there  could  be  in- 
formal dancing  and  games  at  night;  a  fl 
rough  basket  ball  floor  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  recreation  problem 
of  the  men  in  winter.  The  companies 
had  been  repeatedly  petitioned  to 
build  some  simple  community  house  j^f 
such    as    the    Midwest   Company   has 


erected  in  other  fields.  At  length  we  subscribed  six 
hundred  dollars  among  ourselves  toward  the  cost  of 
the  building,  but  even  this  concrete  suggestion  met 
with  the  profound  silence  of  Don  Marquis'  "rose 
petal  dropped  into  the  Grand  Canyon." 

During  the  past  summer,  due  to  the  energetic 
work  of  M.  Huyett  Sangree,  a  minister  temporarily 
stationed  in  Elk  Basin  by  the  Home  Missionery 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  matter  was 
again  pushed  with  the  companies.  The  Midwest 
Company  (Standard  of  Indiana)  responded  with  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  dollars,  contingent  upon  the 
Ohio  Company  (Standard)  contributing  a  similar 
amount.  The  scheme  was  again  promptly  knocked 
in  the  head,  however,  through  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany's refusal  to  cooperate.  The  reason  advanced 
by  Mr.  McFadyen  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  his  letter 
of  refusal — because  "the  price  of  oil  has  gone  off" 
temporarily — would  be  highly  amusing,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ohio  Oil  Company's  stock  sells  at 
over  $300  and  it  has  just  declared  a  300  per  cent 
stock  dividend,  were  his  refusal  not  the  cause  of  such 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  people  of  the  Basin. 

Many  of  the  families  of  the  Basin  are  substantial 
American  folk  whose  children  might  go  to  college 
in  a  more  favored  community.  And  it  was  to  the 
problem  of  their  children  that  these  earnest,  patient 
people  of  the  West  recurred  most  often  in  the  eve- 
nings as  we  sat  about  the  doorstep  while  the  dying 
sun  splashed  the  Western  sky  with  color.  For  the 
girls,  unless  they  left  home  after  finishing  the  eight 
grades  of  schooling  available  in  the  Basin,  there  was 
nothing  ahead  except  work  as  a  "hasher"  for  the 
rude  crew  in  the  mess  shack  or  marriage  to  one  of 
the  unmarried  men  in  the  bunk-house  and — the  oil 
fields  throughout  all  their  lives  too.  For  the  boys 
the  future  was  less  problematical:  they  hung  around 
the  pool  hall  learning  to  grow  up  fast  and  eventually 
signed  on  as  roustabouts.     During  the  summer  we 


A  familiar  figure  in  the  Basin,  who 
has  outmanoeuvred  the  oil  com- 
panies in  their  attempts  to  gobble  up 
the  oil  rights  on  her  near-by  home- 
stead. She  slept  in  the  sage-brush 
in  the  early  days  until  her  house 
was  built,  and  for  fire  years  has 
hung  on,  burning  sage-brush  to  keep 
warm  during  the  long  winters  when 
it  is  twenty  below,  and  carrying 
drinking  water  from  the  Basin  two 
miles  and  a  half  away,  her  'whole 
life  narrowed  to  a  single  consuming 
passion— to  beat  the  oil  companies. 
She  is  hanging  on,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  there  is  a  "river  of  oil" 
under  her  homestead— and  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  she  will  strike 
oil  with  her  "wild  cat"  drilling  com- 
pany, no'w  at  'work.  She  has  posted 
the  sign  shown  above,  threatening 
dire  destruction  to  any  man  or  beast 
of  the  oil  companies  that  comes 
upon  her  property,  and  stands  by 
•with  her  six-shooter  at  her  belt 
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organized  scout  troops  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
after  the  lay-off  came,  I  took  the  boys  off  for  a 
couple  of  hilarious  camping  trips.  "It's  been  the 
first  summer  our  streets  haven't  been  full  of  howl- 
ing young  hoodlums,"  said  one  woman.  But  these 
things  of  course  did  not  get  at  the  real  problem  of 
the  children  in  a  place  like  the  Basin. 

Perhaps  the  healthiest  thing  about  life  in  Elk 
Basin  is  the  passion  of  young  and  old  for  trout  fish- 
ing. Forty  miles  away  over  straggling  trails  are 
two  trout  streams — and  trees  and  grass!  In 
winter  the  people  live  for  the  coming  of  summer 
and  during  the  brief  summer  they  hang  on  through 
the  heat  by  the  thought  of  the  next  fishing  trip  to 
Pryor  or  the  Canyon.  And  those  of  them  who  do 
not  work  the  twelve  hour  shift  and  are  lucky  enough 
to  own  some  form  of  conveyance  make  the  best  of 
their  brief  half-day  on  Sunday.  One  man  who  works 
an  eight  hour  day  seven  days  a  week  at  the  Mid- 
west Gasoline  Plant  used  frequently  to  come  off  his 
shift  at  midnight,  hop  into  his  dilapidated  Ford, 
do  the  forty  miles  through  the  night  up  the  ghostly 
Pryor  canyon,  squat  on  the  bank  till  dawn,  and  then 
fish  until  is  was  time  to  come  scorching  back  to  check 
in  on  his  four  o'clock  shift  without  sleep. 

Day  followed  day  in  the  Basin  in  glaring  proces- 
sion :  up  at  six,  breakfast,  on  the  job  at  seven,  dinner 
at  twelve-fifteen,  on  the  job  again  at  one,  supper  at 
five-fifteen,  sit  about  a  while,  sleep,  up  at  six,  break- 
fast, on  the  job, — and  so  on  and  on  and  on,  hemmed 
in  forever  by  that  grey  circle  of  rimrock.  Occa- 
sionally the  monotony  would  be  varied,  as  when 
Frank  Du  Fran  was  blown  up  by  a  defective  boiler, 
or  one  of  the  tar-paper  houses  went  up  in  flames 
while  the  neighbors  stood  helplessly  by  without 
water  or  fire-fighting  apparatus,  or  there  would  be 
a  fight  as  when  "Big  Joe"  and  his  helper  settled 
the  question  as  to  which  was  to  be  boss  down  at  the 
test  rig,  or  there  would  be  an  occasional  dance  or 
birthday  party,  or  a  meeting  of  the  "Ladies  Aid" 
(there  is  no  church  building  and  no  regular  services 
in  the  Basin),  or  a  collection  would  be  taken  up  for 
somebody  sick  or  stranded  (an  appeal,  by  the  way, 
to  which  people  never  failed  to  respond  magnifi- 
cently— a  subscription  of  $300  being  by  no  means 
unknown).  These  things  caused  a  slight  commo- 
tion, which  immediately  flattened  out,  however,  into 
the  dead  calm  of  "all  work  and  no  play." 

"Why  don't  you  organize?"  I  asked  a  man  one 
evening  as  we  sat  on  a  bench  against  the  bunk-house. 
"  'Organize'  hell — try  it  and  see,"  was  his  laconic 
reply. 

It  appeared  that  two  men  had  tried  it  two  years 
ago  and  had  lasted  only  about  two  weeks  on  their 
jobs.  A  recent  notice  of  a  wage  cut  posted  in  the 
blarksmith  shop  had  been  accompanied  with  the 
pregnant  suggestion  that  anybody  not  satisfied  could 
get  out.  I  gradually  discovered  that  the  men  were 
most  universally  in  favor  of  organization  but  in 
mortal  terror  of  the  companies'  finding  them  out. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  California  agreement  re- 
ferred to  above  providing  that  "membership  in  any 
labor  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 


of  Labor  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  employment,  nor 
shall  any  man  be  discharged  or  discriminated  against 
for  membership  in  such  labor  union,"  but  needless 
to  say  such  consideration  was  out  of  the  question  in 
the  Basin.  The  very  problem  of  finding  ground  on 
which  to  Hold  a  meeting  in  a  town  one  hundred  per 
cent  owned  by  the  companies  is  in  itself  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Subsequently  organizers  have  again  en- 
tered the  Basin,  only  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"Shorty"  stopped  one  day  as  we  were  digging 
and,  leaning  on  his  pick,  remarked,  "Well,  I  guess 
some  of  us'll  be  goin'  down  the  road  talkin'  to  our- 
selves pretty  soon."  And  he  was  right:  the  tempo- 
rary cut  in  production  ordered  in  a  distant  office 
where  Elk  Basin  was  only  a  spot  on  the  map  reached 
into  the  Basin  one  morning  and  the  lay-off  began. 
It  sent  "Shorty"  down  the  road  "talkin'  to  hisself," 
a  boy  of  twenty-three  shunted  on  to  the  next  job  in 
the  haphazard  career  of  the  casual  laborer;  Charlie 
went  north  into  the  wheatfields,  leaving  his  wife  be- 
hind in  the  rusty  little  shack;  Hugh  got  a  railroad 
job,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  boys  in  their  one-room 
tent.  One  by  one  they  drifted  up  over  the  rimrock 
and  the  uneventful  life  of  the  Basin  assumed  a 
semblance  of  excitement  as  we  speculated  as  to  who 
would  be  plucked  next.  I  find  an  entry  in  my  note- 
book:  "Seven  more  men  laid  off  today.  Things 
pretty  blue  around  the  bunkhouse."  Fortunately  the 
foremen  in  a  community  like  Elk  Basin  of  necessity 
work  and  live  close  to  their  men  and  they  serve  as 
a  buffer  to  ease  the  peremptoriness  of  those  twin 
catastrophes  in  the  lives  of  those  who  work  with 
their  hands,  wage  cuts  and  lay-offs.  Nothing  but 
praise  is  due  these  men  for  the  way  they  handled 
such  matters  in  the  Basin — they  found  stray  piece- 
work for  a  time,  and  then  when  the  cut  became  in- 
evitable generally  sent  the  newer,  unmarried  men 
first,  and  when  some  of  the  married  men  had  to  go, 
allowed  their  wives  and  furniture  to  remain  behind 
rent  free  until  they  could  make  the  change. 

WHEN  I  finally  came  out  of  the  Basin  there  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  should  be 
done.      These  things  are  urgent: 

First:  A  six  day  week,  with  Sunday  work  only  in 
real  emergencies. 

Second:  Abolition  of  the  long  twelve  hour  day 
and  the  substitution  of  three  shifts  instexd  of  two 
as  in  the  California  agreement  cited  above. 

Third:  Provision  of  a  simple  community  house 
for  recreational  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an  unquestioned 
need  for: 

Fourth:  Recognition,  as  in  the  California  agree- 
ment, of  the  right  to  organize. 

Fifth:  Better  housing  for  from  fifty  to  eight}' 
per  cent  of  the  families. 

Sixth:     Extra  pay  for  overtime  work. 

All  of  the  above  six  needed  changes  are  bound 
to  come. 

But  owing  to  its  isolated  location,  conditions  in 
the  Basin  will  always  tend  to  lag  behind  those  in 
(Continued  on  page  175) 


A  Promise  of  Better  Days 

By  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 


GREATLY  appreciate  the  editorial 
courtesy  which  has  permitted  me  to 
read  and  to  comment  upon  Mr. 
Lynd's  article  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion. The  conditions  described 
have  caused  me  deep  concern.  The 
first  intimation  months  ago  that 
such  a  situation  existed  in  the  Elk  Basin  field  led  me 
to  institute  prompt  inquiry,  with  the  hope  that  any 
just  grounds  for  criticism  might  be  removed  forth- 
with. That  these  efforts,  long  since  under  way  and 
still  in  progress,  have  not  been  more  quickly  effec- 
tive has  been  and  is  a  disappointment. 

While  I  recognize  the  tolerance  and  restraint  of 
the  article,  I  should  regret  if  the  omission  of  safe- 
guarding references  might  lead  readers  to  infer  that 
the  Elk  Basin  situation  is  typical  of  the  oil  industry 
as  a  whole  or  of  the  policies  of  the  Standard  Oil 
companies  in  particular,  for  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
what  has  long  been  very  generally  conceded  among 
employers  and  employes  alike,  namely,  that  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  companies  have  always  paid  full  wages  and 
treated  their  men  with  justice,  friendliness  and  con- 
sideration. I  think  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  Elk 
Basin  is  a  peculiarly  barren,  isolated  and  difficult 
location  in  its  physical  setting.  According  to  in- 
formation from  responsible  sources,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  unhappy  circumstances  apparently 
surrounding  this  single  field  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  those  in  other  branches  of  the  industry,  and 
especially  those  in  less  difficult  producing  areas. 

Having,  however,  thus  pointed  out  that  these 
conditions  do  not  pertain  widely,  I  certainly  have  no 
wish  to  defend  or  extenuate  this  particular  situation 
in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  with  all  frankness  and  emphasis 
my  own  position  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  circumstances  described  by  Mr.  Lynd  have 
to  do  in  part  with  hours  of  labor  and  in  part  with 
living  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the 
matter,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
either  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  executives  in  the 
companies  to  which  I  may  be  related  or  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  large  as  to  my  position  on  both  of 
these  questions. 

I  believe  that  generally  speaking  the  twelve-hour 
day  and  the  seven-day  week  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  Industry,  either  from  the  viewpoint  of 
public  policy  or  of  industrial  efficiency;  I  believe  that 
both  have  been  proven  to  be  unnecessary,  unecon- 
omic and  unjustifiable.  As  a  matter  of  general  pol- 
icy, subject  only  to  the  demands  of  occasional  emer- 
gency, modern  industry  is  justified  in  accepting  the 
eight-hour   day   and  the   six-day  week,   as   a   labor 
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standard  toward  which  all  the  parties  interested 
should  steadily  press.  Even  in  those  industries 
where  the  continuous  process  is  an  inevitable  feature, 
the  routine  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  employes 
can  have  at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven  and  can  ob- 
tain that  share  of  leisure  for  self-development  which 
accompanies  the  work-day  of  approximately  eight 
hours.  While  the  adoption  of  these  standards  may 
and  doubtless  will  at  first  entail  increased  costs  of 
production,  I  am  confident  that  in  the  long  run  great- 
er efficiency  and  economy  will  result,  and  that  from 
the  outset  public  opinion  will  support  any  industry 
which  installs  them.  The  same  sentiment  will 
eventually  bring  into  line  the  less  scrupulous  and  less 
enlightened  elements  in  every  competitiv  industry. 

With  regard  to  living  conditions  there  can  be  even 
less  room  for  argument  or  division  of  opinion  among 
men  of  clear  vision  and  humane  mind.  Even  in 
isolated  locations  like  mining  camps,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  that  reasonable  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  health,  comfort  and  content- 
ment of  those  who  may  labor  there  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  community.  The  oil  fields,  to  be  sure,  suffer 
difficulties  even  greater  than  the  coal  mines,  being 
not  only  temporary  but  speculative  in  their  output. 
Even  with  this  allowance  the  environment  is  certainly 
subject  to  amelioration  and  to  such  provision  for 
home  and  recreational  life  as  will  promote  the  well 
being  of  all  those  concerned. 

I  have  never  believed  that  these  things  should 
be  provided  for  working  men  and  women  either  as  a 
result  of  chance  generosity  or  deliberate  paternalism. 
Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that,  in  my  judgment, 
they  represent  the  soundest  economic  policy,  they 
are  due  the  employe  as  a  matter  of  common  justice, 
requiied  by  the  basic  fact  that  man  is  a  human  being 
first  and  a  member  of  industry  afterward.  As  a 
private  citizen  and  individual  stockholder,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  state  my  position  on  these  points 
with  all  the  clearness  at  my  command.  I  have  not 
wittingly  lost  an  opportunity — so  far  as  a  minority 
stockholder  may  do  so — to  reinforce  my  position  on 
the  general  policy  with  action  that  would  be  most 


concrete  and  adequate.  I  have  done  so,  moreover, 
where  changes  urged  by  me  involved  competitive 
burdens  and  consequent  anxiety  to  responsible  man- 
agers, but  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  regret  any 
advance  thus  obtained  or  to  modify  the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  urged.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
reaffirm  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  all  such  added 
burden  is  balanced  by  the  increased  efficiency  and 
contentment  of  the  laboring  force  and  that  less  gen- 
erous directors  of  industry  in  due  time  will  inevitably 
follow  the  same  course,  if  not  through  choice  then 
under  compulsion  of  public  opinion. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  to  be  faced  and  many  of  the  evils  which 
should  be  removed  are  deeply  rooted,  sometimes 
within  the  processes  of  an  entire  industry.  To  my 
mind,  however,  where  the  right  course  is  clear,  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  do  not  excuse  inaction,  but  rather 
should  inspire  a  more  vigorous  determination.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  discharge  of  my  own  responsi- 
bility as  a  stockholder  for  better  industrial  condi- 
tions and  relations,  I  have  made  special  provision 
for  assistance  in  just  such  tasks  as  these,  which  are 
sometimes  onerous,  often  perplexing,  but  always 
close  to  my  heart.  To  that  end  I  welcome  every  aid 
from  whatever  source,  as  men  of  like  mind  and 
common  purpose  try  to  raise  industry  to  a  level  of 
public  service  and  thereby  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  all  men  to  live  in. 

[Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  reflects  the  straightforward  attitude 
which  he  has  repeatedly  taken  in  matters  of  this  sort  during  recent 
years.  He  points  out,  as  I  myself  do  in  the  course  of  my  article, 
that  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  drinking  water  problem,  are 
due  to  the  peculiar  isolation  of  the  Elk  Basin  field.  I  must  protest, 
however,  at  his  including  such  conditions  as  the  seven-day  week 
and  the  twelve-hour  day  among  "the  unhappy  circumstances  ap- 
parently surrounding  this  single  field"  which  "are  in  marked  con- 
trast with  those  in  other  branches  of  the  industry,  and  especially 
those  in  less  difficult  producing  areas."  As  I  have  tried  to  make 
explicit  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  article,  Elk  Basin  is  in  no 
sense  unique  either  in  the  matter  of  hours  worked  per  day  or  days 
worked  per  week — in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  typical 
of  the  oil  fields  generally,  with  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  article. 
The  whole  drab  story  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  297  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labor  in  the  Petroleum  Industry,  published  in  April,  1920,  and 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington. — R.  S.  L.]     See  editorial  pages. 
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What  Lies  before  the  New  Federal 
Coal  Commission 


S  time  goes  on  the  victory  won  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the 
coal  strike  appears  more  and  more 
complete.  Although  the  original 
agreement  concluded  at  Cleveland 
on  August  15  carried  the  signa- 
tures of  operators  producing  barely 
thirty  million  tons — only  6  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  country — it  was  accepted  within 
a  fortnight  by  all  of  the  strongly  organized 
fields.  The  first  district  to  sign  was  Eastern  Ohio. 
Southern  Ohio,  Northern  West  Virginia,  Central 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi states  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
first  break  in  the  opposition  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict came  Monday,  August  28.  By  Wednesday  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association  had  capit- 
ulated, and  on  the  following  day  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  having  first  withdrawn  from  the 
operators'  association,  signed  the  agreement  osten- 
sibly with  its  own  men.  Nothing  could  have  marked 
more  signally  the  collapse  of  the  opposition  than 
this  surrender  of  the  largest  producing  company 
which  had  not  only  led  the  fight  against  a  renewal 
of  the  old  agreement  but  had  threatened  to  sue  any 
operator  again  consenting  to  the  check  off.  Labor 
Day  1922  found  all  the  union  bituminous  districts 
at  work,  except  for  a  few  thousand  men  in  the  Kan- 
awha Valley  of  West  Virginia. 

Acceptance  of  the  Cleveland  agreement  was  facil- 
itated by  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  coal 
market.  The  strikers  had  accomplished  what  at  the 
outset  seemed  impossible;  they  had  created  a  short- 
age in  spite  of  enormous  stocks  accumulated  by  con- 
sumers in  advance  of  the  strike,  in  spite  of  record 
production  by  the  southern  non-union  mines  and  in 
the  face  of  a  business  depression  which  greatly  re- 
duced the  normal  consumption  of  coal.  Whereas  in 
August  192 1  the  union  operators  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay  the  scale,  in  competition  with  the  non- 
union mines,  a  year  later  the  price  of  coal  had  risen 
far  above  the  cost  of  production  even  at  the  union 
scale.  So  complete  was  the  change  in  the  market 
that  the  non-union  operators  were  forced  to  raise 
wages  and  by  Labor  Day  had  generally  reinstated 
the  scale  paid  in  1920. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Cleveland  agreement  was 
so  rapid  as  to  lend  color  to  the  claim  of  the  miners 
that  the  settlement  was  a  national  one.  Had  there 
been  more  deliberation  at  the  sessions  of  the  several 
district  conferences  that  accepted  the  agreement, 
had  the  desire  of  the  operators  to  participate  in  the 
handsome  prices-prevailing  not  made  them  so  preci- 
pitate, had  any  of  the  districts  refused  the  terms  of 
the  Cleveland  agreement,  the  settlement  would  have 


seemed  more  in  substance  what  it  was  in  form,  a 
series  of  local  agreements  between  local  associations 
of  operators  and  their  own  employes.  The  event, 
however,  suggests  that  the  union  has  reaffirmed  the 
principle  of  national  settlement.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  old  method  of  negotiating  an  interstate  agree- 
ment for  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and  then 
executing  subsidiary  contracts  for  outlying  districts 
was  ever  followed  in  shorter  time.  The  recent  con- 
ference that  met  October  1  in  pursuance  of  the 
Cleveland  agreement  even  hints  that  we  may  have 
a  joint  call  for  a  meeting  of  all  organized  fields  when 
the  next  wage  scale  is  to  be  formulated. 

What  the  Coal  Strike  Left  Unsettled 

And  yet  the  victory  is  a  Pyrrhic  victory  and  the 
peace  it  ushers  in  not  a  peace  at  all  but  rather  an 
armed  truce.  In  the  first  place  the  strike  is  not  en- 
tirely over.  Many  thousand  men  are  still  out,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  strike  benefits,  demanding  union 
recognition  and  a  wage  contract.  Some  of  them  are 
in  the  former  non-union  districts  of  Pennsylvania — 
Connellsville,  Westmoreland  and  Somerset — some 
in  the  Georges  Creek,  New  River  and  Kanawha 
districts  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  where  the 
operators  are  unwilling  to  continue  dealing  with  the 
union  as  they  used  to  do.  In  comparison  with  any- 
thing but  a  national  suspension  the  number  of  men 
still  on  strike  would  seem  large. 

Furthermore,  the  Cleveland  agreement  has  set- 
tled none  of  the  underlying  causes  of  unrest.  Feu- 
dalism is  intrenched  in  West  Virginia,  supported 
by  new  injunctions.  Over-development  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  high  prices  and  large  profits  of 
the  non-union  operators,  and  employment  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  will  be  more  irregular  than  ever. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of  fuel  is  still  an  un- 
settling factor  in  the  nation's  business.  Another 
suspension  looms  next  spring,  for  the  union  oper- 
ators still  believe  they  cannot  pay  the  present  union 
scale  when  the  market  is  again  normal,  and  when 
the  non-union  operators,  cutting  labor  costs,  capture 
the  available  orders  as  they  did  in  the  latter  part 
of  1921. 

In  fact,  the  strike  and  its  aftermath  have  raised 
the  issue  of  price  to  the  consumer  in  acute  form. 
Bituminous  coal  is  selling  at  double  the  price  de- 
manded a  year  ago.  The  average  spot  price  f.o.b. 
mines,  on  October  2,  according  to  Coal  Age,  was 
$4.89  against  $2.40  in  October  192 1.  The  larger 
anthracite  producers  have  agreed  to  last  year's  price 
plus  the  new  production  tax  imposed  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  independent  operators  are 
selling  today  [October  2]  at  a  premium  of  from 
$  .65  to  $4.50  a  ton. 
The   supply  of  anthracite   available   this  winter 
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will  be  45  per  cent  short  of  last  year's,  even  if  the 
mines  produce  at  a  maximum.  The  deficit  must  be 
made  up  by  substituting  bituminous  coal,  either  raw 
or  in  the  form  of  coke,  and  most  householders  are 
apparently  delaying  the  purchase  of  substitutes  until 
cold  weather  is  upon  them.  We  shall  be  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  avoid  a  period  of  great  inconvenience,  if 
not  of  physical  suffering,  before  the  winter  is  over. 

The  Fact-Finding  Commission 

Upon  this  sea  of  unsettled  issues  and  public  un- 
easiness the  President  has  launched  his  Fact-Finding 
Commission.  The  commission  is  to  study  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal,  but  in  deference  to  the 
terms  of  the  anthracite  settlement,  as  negotiated  by 
Senator  Pepper,  is  to  make  a  separate  report  on 
anthracite  which  shall  cover  "every  phase"  of  the 
industry.  The  decision  not  to  create  separate  com- 
missions for  hard  and  soft  coal  was  wise,  for  the 
two  can  best  be  studied  in  common,  as  related 
though  unlike  parts  of  a  whole. 

The  commission  differs  from  its  predecessors — 
the  Roosevelt  Anthracite  Commission  of  1902  and 
the  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  Commissions 
of  1920 — in  two  important  respects.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  happily  rid  of  the  burden  of  arbitrating 
a  wage  dispute.  One  of  the  motives  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill — especially  the  anthracite  operators — 
was  undoubtedly  to  elicit  an  indirect  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  wage  to  be  paid  when  the  present  con- 
tracts expire.  But  such  recommendation,  if  made, 
would  not  be  binding  upon  the  employers  or  mine 
workers,  and  the  subject  of  wage  rates  is  not  in- 
cluded among  those  on  which  the  commission  is 
affirmatively  directed  to  make  recommendation. 

The  commissioners  are,  therefore,  free  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  coal  business,  and 
in  this  direction  their  instructions  are  specific  and 
their  authority  sweeping.  The  matters  enumerated 
in  the  act  are  a  reasonable  translation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  last  July  to  investigate  "every  phase" 
of  the  industry.  Wages,  earnings  and  living  costs, 
investment,  prices  and  profits,  are  included  from 
"coal  in  place"  to  "delivery  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
sumer." The  field  is  as  broad  as  the  dictionary. 
The  commission  can  almost,  like  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers of  England,  "make  war  on  any  nation  not 
Christian."  The  appropriation  of  $200,000  is 
enough  to  start  on  boldly,  though  not  enough  to 
finish  the  job.  The  sweeping  majorities  in  both 
Houses  left  no  doubt  of  the  temper  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  law,  and  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
commission  to  inform  Congress  if  additional  funds 
are  necessary. 

The  procedure  of  the  commission  is  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  few  of  its  members  begin 
their  task  with  any  knowledge  of  the  industry.  They 
must,  therefore,  rely  upon  a  staff  of  experts  for  the 
conduct  of  the  investigation.  Such  an  organization 
tempts  to  leisurely  procedure.  Even  the  instruction  to 
make  a  first  "report  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  January  15,  1923,"  can  hardly  mean,  in  view 
of  the  time  limit,  more  than  a  progress  report,  and 
recommendations  as  to  lines  of  investigation  to  be 
pursued.     Too  many  other  bodies,  under  such  cir- 


cumstances, have  shut  themselves  up  for  a  year  and 
emerged  at  the  end  of  their  allotted  span  with  a 
bulky  report  to  be  put  on  the  shelves  and  soon  for- 
gotten. 

The  history  of  the  American  coal  trade  is  strewn 
with  such  monuments  of  human  industry.  Inter- 
state Commerce  dockets,  Supreme  Court  cases,  Fuel 
Administration  statistics  of  distribution,  Federal 
Trade  cost  studies,  Geological  Survey  annual  reports 
make  an  imposing  array  on  a  book  shelf,  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  settled  the  coal  problem.  In  pages 
of  testimony  taken,  no  commission  could  outdo  the 
Senate  committees  whose  printed  hearings  may  now 
be  numbered  like  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
I  Reed,  II  Reed,  I  Frelinghuysen,  II  Frelinghuysen, 
III  Frelinghuysen,  and  so  on  through  a  succession 
of  major  prophets — Calder,  La  Follette  and  Ken- 
yon — to  say  nothing  of  certain  minor  prophets  and 
writers  of  epistles  in  the  House.  All  of  these  re- 
ports have  been  to  the  good,  and  to  them  we  owe 
much  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  about  coal, 
but  it  is  clear  that  little  more  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  holding  of  extempore  hearings.  Must 
not  a  radically  different  procedure  be  followed  if 
the  report  of  the  Harding  Coal  Commission  is  to 
be  rescued  from  decent  interment  at  the  end  of  this 
row  of  megaliths? 

In  point  of  fact  the  present  commission  has  a 
unique  opportunity  such  as  has  been  presented  to 
no  other  agency  working  with  coal.  It  has  an  op- 
portunity to  educate  the  public  to  a  sane  and  intel- 
ligent conception  of  the  coal  problem.  More  im- 
portant, it  has  the  opportunity  to  initiate  coopera- 
tive action  among  workers,  employers,  carriers  and 
consumers,  for  which  no  legislation  is  necessary.  So 
vital  are  these  two  opportunities  that  one  may  pre- 
dict that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  commission 
will  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  it  takes  the 
public  and  the  industry  into  its  confidence  and  car- 
ries them  along  in  its  deliberations. 

Educating  the  Public 

The  most  useful  result  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
commission's  labors  is  the  formation  of  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion.  Until  the  public  conscience  is 
awakened  to  its  responsibilities  toward  coal  and  the 
public  mind  informed  on  the  issues  involved,  there 
can  be  little  progress  toward  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

Now  as  the  coal  folk  well  know,  the  public  takes 
no  heed  of  the  industry  and  its  troubles  except  when 
the  price  is  high.  The  consumer,  big  or  little,  re- 
cognizes no  responsibility  for  the  people  in  the 
mines.  He  will  call  for  a  Lever  Law  or  an  emer- 
gency fuel  distributor  when  the  price  is  exorbitant, 
but  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  little  about  inter- 
mittent employment  of  miners  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
mine  owner.  During  the  next  six  months  fuel  will 
be  scarce  and  prices  high,  and  coal  will  be  constantly 
before  the  public.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
commission  to  see  that  this  preoccupation,  instead  of 
crystallizing  in  unreasoning  prejudice,  takes  the 
form  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  the  shortage  and  a  resolution  that  some  remedy 
be  found.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commission 
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waits  a  year  to  publish  its  findings,  the  emergency 
will  have  passed,  the  price  will  have  fallen,  and  the 
bulky  volume  will  appear  unnoticed  by  an  apathetic 
public. 

And  without  public  support,  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission  will  fail.  If  the  commission  pro- 
poses legislation  it  will  find  public  support  necessary 
to  pass  the  legislation,  or  to  enforce  it  when  passed. 
In  fact,  on  many  matters  in  dispute,  public  opinion 
can  accomplish  what  legislation  cannot  reach.  It  is 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  we  must  turn  to  in- 
sure fair  play  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  to  the  public 
as  referee  that  we  must  turn  for  final  settlement  of 
wage  disputes.  Without  cooperation  of  the  consum- 
ing public,  all  plans  for  overcoming  seasonal  unem- 
ployment by  inducing  storage  are  destined  to  fail, 
for  it  is  the  consumer  who  must  do  the  storing. 

How  can  the  commission  meet  this  responsibility? 
First  of  all  by  taking  the  public  into  its  confidence 
and  informing  people  of  its  plans  and  program. 
Next,  by  feeding  out  through  the  press  and  peri- 
odicals the  important  evidence  as  fast  as  it  is  re- 
ceived and  examined.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the 
job  is  all  done  and  then  handing  down  a  bulky  vol- 
ume, let  the  commission  give  out  pertinent  bits  of 
fact  as  fast  as  available.  In  such  an  investigation, 
some  of  the  facts  come  out  early,  others  cannot  be 
established  until  the  end.  Why  not  release  them  in 
summary  form  as  fast  as  they  are  ready? 

This  plan  does  not  mean  a  director  of  propaganda 
seeking  to  produce  a  pre-determined  effect.  It  is 
merely  an  effort  to  recreate  in  the  public  mind  the 
process  of  education  which  is  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  commissioners  themselves.  They  start  with- 
out bias,  to  study  a  thing  concerning  which  they 
know  little.  Their  first  task  is  to  assemble  the  fun- 
damental facts,  to  make  a  primer  on  coal.  Let 
them  publish  it  bit  by  bit.  It  will  fill  a  long  felt 
need,  because  there  is  no  coal  primer.  They  will  be 
for  example  obviously  concerned  with  the  seasonal 
swing  in  production.  It  will  be  a  statement  of  fact, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  It  will  be  essen- 
tial to  clear  thinking  on  coal.  Let  the  commissioners 
release  it  for  the  use  of  the  thousands  of  good 
Americans,  who  will  follow  the  story  if  they  get 
a  chance. 

If  this  policy  can  be  carried  out,  the  commission 
will  find  many  strong  dailies  and  periodicals  that 
will  follow  its  work  systematically.  To  those  who 
have  been  watching  coal  for  the  past  five  years,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  how  an  understanding  of  the 
major  underlying  difficulties  of  the  bituminous  in- 
dustry, such  as  excessive  competition,  over-develop- 
ment, intermittent  employment,  has  filtered  down- 
ward through  the  minds  of  the  engineers  and  econ- 
omists into  the  editorial  columns  of  the  metropol- 
itan press  and  the  more  sober  magazines.  The 
channel  of  communication  by  which  the  commission 
may  reach  its  public  is  already  laid.  These  observ- 
ers will  watch  for  the  facts  as  they  appear  from  the 
commission — facts  about  supply,  demand,  storage, 
transportation,  wages,  investment,  cost  and  profits 
— and  build  them  block  by  block  into  their  own  con- 
ception of  the  industry.     Then,  when  the  year  is 


over,  the  commission  may  rely  on  an  intelligent 
opinion  ready  to  criticise  its  recommendations  and 
to  carry  them  out,  if  they  so  deserve. 

In  fact,  the  commission  needs  to  do  more  than 
inform  the  public.  It  needs  to  consult  the  public. 
It  would  do  well  to  engage  the  voluntary  help  of 
thoughtful  men  who  have  knowledge  or  influence 
concerning  some  part  of  its  large  field.  It  needs  to 
consult  economists,  traffic  men,  railroaders,  engi- 
neers, churchmen,  consumers,  men  of  affairs,  friends 
of  labor,  not  merely  to  employ  them  on  its  investi- 
gative staff,  nor  examine  them  formally  as  witnesses, 
but  to  get  them  thinking,  to  ask  their  counsel,  to 
focus  the  sober  judgment  of  men  with  varied  points 
of  view  upon  the  many  angles  of  a  complex  problem. 

What  form  this  consultation  should  take  is  for 
the  commission  to  work  out.  It  might  take  the 
form  of  a  number  of  advisory  committees  on  the 
several  subjects  to  be  studied,  such  for  instance  as 
were  used  with  notable  success  by  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment.  The  duties  of  these 
committees  would  include  assembling  data,  drafting 
statements  of  fact  and  recommendations  for  consi- 
deration of  the  commission,  and  winning  public  sup- 
port for  such  plans  as  were  formally  approved  by 
the  commission. 

What  the  People  Expect 

For  the  country  is  looking  to  the  commission,  not 
only  for  findings  of  fact,  but  for  leadership.  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  a  plan  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Administration  does  not  end  until  the  plan  has 
been  put  into  effect.  Leaving  out  proposals  that  re- 
quire legislation,  it  is  clear  that  much  can  be  done 
by  voluntary  cooperation.  Take  for  instance  the 
matter  of  storage :  It  is  generally  agreed  that  sum- 
mer storage  of  coal  will  steady  the  employment  of 
miners,  equalize  the  burden  of  the  railroads,  and 
protect  the  consumer  against  shortage.  To  a  large 
extent,  inducing  people  to  store  is  simply  a  matter 
of  educating  them  to  their  own  interest.  The  com- 
mission should,  therefore,  have  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  storage.  On  it  would  sit  engineers  who 
have  studied  the  technique  and  cost  of  storage  and 
a  group  of  substantial  consumers — selected  perhaps 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  Storage  Committee  would  consider  the  reports 
of  the  commission's  technical  investigators  and 
would  draft  recommendations  to  the  full  commis- 
sion. On  such  a  subject,  the  commission  can  make 
up  its  mind  very  early,  and  work  can  begin  at  once 
in  getting  the  recommendation  translated  into 
action. 

If  it  be  felt  that  the  commission  could  not  with 
propriety  itself  engage  in  the  work  of  promoting 
storage,  the  initiative  could  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  as  well  as  to  Congress  the  commis- 
sion is  to  report.  Thus  the  President  through  the 
Commerce  and  Interior  Departments  might  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  a  campaign  of  education.  Through 
the  Coal  Bureau  of  the  chamber,  local  associations 
of  commerce  could  be  interested  in  surveys  of  their 
local  needs  and  requirements.     Experiments  in  co- 
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operative  purchase  and  storage  by  the  citizens  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  could  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  other  cities.  If  we  can  teach  people  about  sani- 
tation, or  housing  or  good  roads  by  such  means, 
why  not  about  storing  coal?  To  anyone  with  ima- 
gination, storage  is  only  one  of  many  needs  of  the 
coal  industry  that  can  be  attained  better  by  coopera- 
tion than  by  other  means. 

Precisely  the  opposite  of  this  plan  was  followed 
by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of  1920,  and 
with  sad  result.  The  majority  report  of  that  body 
contains  seventeen  recommendations,  most  of  them 
very  much  to  the  good.  But  because  there  was  no 
one  to  carry  on  after  the  demise  of  the  commission, 
only  one  of  them  was  put  into  effect,  the  one  excep- 
tion being  a  recommendation  that  the  commission 
be  discharged. 

Winning  the  Confidence  of  the  Industry 

Not  less  important  than  educating  the  public  is 
the  need  of  enlisting  the  support  of  the  industry  for 
the  commission's  work.  It  starts  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion.  Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Anthra- 
cite Commission  of  1902  is  held  as  a  sort  of  Magna 
Carta  by  the  miners,  the  Anthracite  Commission  of 
1920  is  remembered  with  distrust.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  the  feeling,  its  existence  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. It  threatens  to  align  the  miners  against  the 
present  commission  in  advance. 

There  are  also  important  elements  among  the 
operators,  particularly  in  the  non-union  bituminous 
fields,  who  are  suspicious  of  the  commission  and  are 
likely  to  obstruct  it  where  they  can. 

To  overcome  this  feeling  so  far  as  honest  dealing 
can  overcome  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
commission.  Without  the  confidence  of  the  industry 
investigation  will  be  difficult.  Without  it,  recom- 
mendations on  such  matters  as  a  permanent  machin- 
ery for  collective  bargaining  cannot  get  far.  More 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  effort  than  by 
legislation.     We  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  in- 


adequacy of  wage  tribunals.  Neither  side  at  heart 
wants  government  regulation.  The  miners  would 
agree  to  publicity  of  accounts,  but  they  do  not  want 
a  Coal  Labor  Board.  The  operators  might  wel- 
come compulsory  arbitration,  but  they  would  not 
like  the  concomitant  regulation  of  profits.  A  per- 
manent machinery  for  collective  bargaining  must 
after  all  be  worked  out  by  those  who  run  the  mines 
and  dig  the  coal. 

The  greatest  monument  of  the  Roosevelt  Com- 
mission of  1902  was  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation which  has  settled  minor  disputes  in  the  an- 
thracite region  for  twenty  years.  The  greatest  mon- 
ument the  present  commission  could  leave  would 
be  a  workable  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
in  the  bituminous  industry. 

If  the  confidence  of  the  industry  can  be  won,  much 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  educating  both  sides 
to  a  truer  sense  of  the  realities  of  their  situation. 
The  obvious  fact  that  $7.50  a  day  for  215  days  does 
not  yield  as  large  an  income  as  $6.00  for  30S  days 
is  not  apparent  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union; 
and  among  the  operators  there  has  been  much  op- 
position based  on  nothing  but  ignorance  and  inertia 
to  so  commonsense  a  proposal  as  standardizing  the 
thousands  of  meaningless  trade  names  into  grades 
that  signify  something.  The  coal  industry  like  other 
human  enterprises  is  being  governed  by  habit,  and 
it  requires  education  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  union  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  of  the 
operators  to  better  underground  management  or 
better  marketing. 

How  may  the  commission  win  the  support  of  the 
industry?  Unanimous  support  it  cannot  hope  for. 
General  support  it  deserves  and  should  receive  if  it 
will  convince  the  two  parties  of  its  honestv  of  pur- 
pose. The  first  requisite  is  of  course  an  absolutely 
impartial  investigation,  that  will  go  into  the  hidden 
things  of  both  sides,  without  fear  or  favor.  But 
beyond  this  means  must  be  found  to  draw  out  the 
constructive  opinion  of  operators  and  mine  workers 
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in  ways  less  formal  than  public  hearings.  Both 
should  be  generously  represented  on  advisory  com- 
mittees. Both  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
quarters  of  the  commission  are  a  sort  of  open  house 
for  coal  men,  where  the  counsel  and  suggestions  of 
those  who  know  most  about  the  business  are  always 
welcome. 

In  creating  this  state  of  mind,  nothing  would  be 
of  greater  assistance  than  for  the  commission  to  dis- 
claim at  the  outset  any  purpose  to  fix  wages.  The 
commissioners  are  a  fact-finding  body,  not  a  tribunal. 
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The  job  of  finding  facts  does  not  mix  well  with 
settling  disputes.  The  mixing  of  these  two  widely 
separated  functions  was  the  chief  weakness  of  the 
President's  July  mediation  offer.  The  commission 
he  then  proposed  was  to  fix  a  wage  as  well  as  to  in- 
vestigate the  industry.  Since  then  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  have  agreed  on  a  wage,  and  it  would  be  an 
unwise  confusion  of  issues  to  make  the  present 
agency  responsible  for  passing  on  a  possible  future 
dispute. 

The  law  as  it  stands  does  not  direct  the  commis- 
sion to  recommend  a  wage.  Rather  it  directs  them 
to  find  certain  facts  which  are  pertinent  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  wage  to  be  fixed.  Looking  forward 
to  a  possible  break  next  spring,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  administration  would  be  in  a  stronger  position 
if  it  used  the  body  of  facts  found  by  the  commis- 
sion as  a  basis  for  a  mediation  proposal  instead  of 
insisting  that  the  commission  itself  go  on  record  as 
favoring  a  given  wage.  Unless  the  commission 
makes  such  a  disclaimer  its  position  throughout  the 
year  will  be  that  of  judge  rather  than  investigator, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  two  parties  will  be  directed 
to  proselyting  the  commissioners  rather  than  to  un- 
earthing the   facts. 

What  Facts  Are  Needed 

The  program  of  work  above  outlined  conceives 
of  the  commission  more  as  a  planning  department 
than  as  a  tribunal.  Acceptance  of  this  view  would 
necessarily  affect  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  problem.  It  means  devoting 
more  effort  to  disclosing  wastes  than  to  running 
down  profiteers,  more  thought  to  laying  foundations 
for  peace  and  a  stable  supply  of  coal  than  to  finding 
who  shot  somebody  in  Mingo  County. 

Certain  things  the  commission  must  obviously 
report  upon — wage  rates,  earnings,  costs  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  pay. 
About  this  part  of  the  job  there  is  nothing  new.  It 
{Continued  on  page  177/ 
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ago,  looking  out  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion with  a  weight  of  years,  ripe 
experience  and  ability  such  as  no 
other  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  term  democracy  has  in  recent  years  been  somewhat 
loosely  used.  At  one  time  it  means  a  state  of  society,  at 
other  times  a  state  of  mind,  and  in  still  others  it  implies  a 
quality  of  manners.  It  has  become  associated  with  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  some  attractive,  some  repulsive,  some  moral  or  po- 
litical, and  some  religious.  But  democracy  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  rule  of  the  whole  people  expressing 
their  sovereign  will  by  their  votes.  In  the  field  of  economics 
and  government,  our  generation  has  been  one  of  criticism, 
of  examination  and  of  revision.  It  was  inevitable  that  we 
should  develop  heresies,  impair  faiths,  and  temporarily 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  established  social  order  upon  popular 
imagination. 

The  "established  social  order,"  in  fact,  has  rarely 
commanded  the  entire  support  of  the  people;  and 
often,  confronting  difficulties,  discouragements  and 
indifference,  some  are  inclined  to  ask,  "What's  the 
use?"  But  it  is  misleading  to  argue  from  averages 
of  opinions.  There  is  no  such  controlling  entity  in 
society  as  "the  average  man."  Democracy  has  been 
at  all  times  served  by  an  "aristocracy  of  ability" — 
a  rule  of  the  best  for  the  ends  then  in  view.  Our 
present  problem  is  to  get  the  best  to  function  in  lead- 
ership of  the  public,  capital,  and  labor  toward  attain- 
ing the  socially  desirable  ends  of  our  day,  and  to  do 
so  with  an  entirely  open  mind  as  to  what  may  follow. 
The  present  social  and  industrial  system  offers  such 
advantages  to  men  of 
superior  intelligence 
and  industry  that  it 
cannot  claim,  and 
does  not  claim,  abso- 
lute equality  before 
fortune  for  all  men. 
People  are  slowly 
coming  to  appreciate, 
however,  that  while 
capitalistic  industry 
does  offer  advan- 
tages to  superior 
ability  it  also  offers 
a  promise  of  the 
highest  possible  re- 
turn to  the  average 
man,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that 
men  are  nearer  to 
putting    their    hearts 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  MAN 

What  is  the  approximate  value,  the  "just"  significance  of  a  man 
— in  goods,  services,  qualities — in  doing,  thinking  and  being,  in  the 
broadest  sense? 

The  value  of  a  man — the  totality  of  all  his  qualities  in 

action — is  equal  to  his  production  minus  his  consumption. 
When  his  production  is  less  than  his  consumption,  he  has 

no  value;  he  is,  in  varying  degrees,   a  social  parasite. 
When  his  production  equals  his  consumption,  he  merely 

justifies  his  existence. 
When  his  production   exceeds  his  consumption,   he   is   an 

economic  success. 
When   his   economic   success   is   devoted    to    things   which 

strengthen  and  uplift  himself  and  his  community,  lie  is  a 

social  success. 
When  each  man's  acquisition  is  equal  to  his  production, 

"justice"  has  been  attained. 

This  attainment  is  at  once  the  task  of  a  society  or  a  state  and 
the  test  of  its  quality. 


the  job — than  they  ever  have  been  before. 

Democracy  in  Unionism 

"As  a  democracy  no  union  would  last  six  minutes," 
said  a  powerful  and  autocratic  craft  union  leader  to 
the  late  Professor  R.  F.  Hoxie,  in  19 17,  during  his 
friendly  and  painstaking  investigation  of  organized 
labor.  Much  has  taken  place  in  the  intervening  five 
years  in  the  direction  of  making  unionism  "safe  for 
democracy,"  and  the  evolution  is  still  proceeding. 
Not  a  great  deal  has  transpired  officially,  but  some 
new  organization  features  are  causing  concern  to  the 
federated  bodies  of  American  unionism  and  are 
creating  undue  alarm  among  employers  and  citizens. 
My  opinion  after  long  observation  is  that  the 
somewhat  condescending  aristocratic  leaders  of 
orthodox  federated  craft  unionism  are  slowly  but 
surely  losing  out.  The  essential  skilled  crafts,  which 
patronize  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  laborer  when 
they  feel  like  it  and  ignore  him  when  they  don't, 
have  driven  the  latter  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great- 
er solidarity  of  industrial  unionism  is  his  only  secur- 
ity, using  all  the  people  in  any  one  plant  as  the  unit 
of  organization.  To  the  forward-looking  employer 
this  is  not  disturbing.  He,  too,  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  sooner  all  the  people  in 
his  plant  "get  together,"  the  better  for  themselves, 
for  the  business  and  for  mutual  education.  "But," 
say  objecting  employers,  "just  look  at  the  preamble 
of  some  of  the  industrial  unions."  The  answer  is 
that  it  is  the  conduct,  not  the  professed  social  phil- 
osophy of  such  bodies,  that  matters.  For  example, 
there  are  outside  the  fold  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  unblessed  by  its  big  chiefs,  jealously 

__     watched,      hampered 

at  every  opportunity, 
and  sometimes  widely 
and  unfairly  stigma- 
tized as  "un-Ameri- 
can." a  number  of 
organizations  of  la- 
bor, created  compar- 
atively recently  bv 
forward-looking  men 
with  advanced  and 
frequently  radical 
social  views.  The 
leader  of  one  of 
them,  for  instance,  is 
an  avowed  socialist 
with    a    saving   com- 


*  Prepared     by     the    author 

from  material  to  he  u^e.l  in 
a  hook.  Capital's  Doty  to  the 
Wage  Karner.  which  Long- 
mans. Green  X  Co.  have  in 
the     pi      - 
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mon  sense  permeat- 
ing all  that  he  does, 
and  a  fine  ideal  of 
the  worker's  future 
in  forming  his  hopes 
for  the  industrial 
evolution.  What  ob- 
jections can  any 
thoughtful  employer 
have  to  the  existence 
of  such  an  excep- 
tional labor  leader 
or  of  his  union, 
which  is  a  true  de- 
mocracy of  labor 
held  in  check  by 
strict  obedience  to 
fact  and  to  its  self- 
imposed  laws?  It 
rules  justly  and  firm- 
ly over  a  strange  and 
trying       aggregation 


WHAT  MEN  DESIRE  OF  INUSTRY 

The  Public  desires  five  things  in  industry: 
i.  Stability 

2.  Adequate  goods  and  services 

3.  Competent  leadership 

4.  Some  control  in  emergencies 

5.  Progress. 

Capital  desires  the  same  five  tilings  in  terms  of: 

1.  Security  of  investment 

2.  Adequate  production 

3.  Good  management 

4.  Sufficient  control  of  conditions  affecting  the  risk 

5.  Expansion. 

Labor's  desires  are  very  similar  to  the  above,  and  obviously  can 
only  be  obtained  if  the  results  desired  by  the  public  and 
capital  are  forthcoming: 

1.  A  steady  job 

2.  Adequate  real  wages 

3.  A  good  fore  man 

4.  Individual  and  collective  voice  about  conditions 

5.  A  chance  to  rise. 


of  the  young  educat- 
ing themselves  for  la- 
bor leadership  rather 
than  for  participation 
in  industry,  but  all 
true  education  is  wel- 
come and  will  spread. 
Social-mindedness 
and  true  democracy 
are  growing  features 
in  some  of  the  indus- 
trial unions;  in  fact 
they  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  sel- 
fishness and  narrow- 
ness of  some  of  the 
long-privileged  craft 
unions  which  greatly 
outnumber  the  for- 
mer in  membership. 
Craft  unionism,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  disap- 


composed  of  very  recent  Americans  and  immigrant  pear.  There  are  situations  where  craft  organiza- 
refugees  of  all  races  and  oppressed  peoples,  with  a  tion  is  the  natural  strategic  formation  of  labor,  but 
nucleus  of  experienced  American  workmen  who  have  "industrial  unions"  are  now  likely  to  grow  more 
far  more  reason  to  advance  for  the  social  faith  that  rapidly.  Employers  whose  people  through  wise  rep- 
is  in  them  than  have  many  complacent  but  by  no  resentation  are  increasingly  "sold"  on  the  worth- 
means  enlightened  adherents  of  capitalism.  Capital  whileness  of  the  business  that  gives  them  a  good 
will  not  always  be  able  to  make  terms  with  such  a  living  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either, 
union,  but  to  consider  it  "a  national  danger"  in  the  It  is  one  of  the  major  misfortunes  of  labor,  espe- 
face  of  the  trickery  and  venality  of  some  of  the  cially  in  America,  that  it  follows  personal  leadership 
established  orthodox  union  leaders  with  whom  some  rather  than  programs.  This  circumstance  encour- 
employers  "deal"  is  to  take  leave  of  common  sense,  ages  control  of  men  by  psychology  rather  than  by 

logic.      It  caters   to  slogans,   passionate  utterances 

The  Issue  of  Radicalism  and  tne  glorification  of  industrial  war.     It  discour- 

The  Marxian  preliminaries  to  the  constitutions  of  ages  deliberate  thinking  and  the  judicial  and  con- 

the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  The  One  Big  structive  temper. 


Union,  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers,  and 
nearly  a  score  of  other  industrial  unions  of  relative- 
ly small  membership  and  of  varying  degrees  of  radi- 
calism and  influence,  which  are  outside  the  American 
Federation,  should  not  be  used  as  classifying  or  dam- 
nifying labels  nor  as  giant  crackers  to  startle  capital 
and  the  nation.  These  preambles  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members 
who  seek  through  their  unions,  almost  wholly,  the 
rectification  of  the  same  kind  of  conditions  as  occupy 
most  of  the  time  of  the  orthodox  varieties  of  union- 
ism and  also  the  time  of  the  rapidly  increasing  em- 
ployes' representative  assemblies  in  each  plant. 

Radical  theories  do  not  usually  make  either  a 
unionist  or  non-unionist  worker  a  less  efficient  and 
satisfactory  employe  under  the  system  of  capitalism, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  radical  than  some  of  the  verbal  and  tactical  fol- 
lies of  leaders  of  orthodox  unions.  The  clothing 
trades  unions,  it  is  true,  are  more  uniformly  socialstic 
in  their  labor  theory  than  others,  but  most  of  them 
while  they  retain  their  statements  of  radical  prin- 
ciples now  recognize  that  their  theoretical  goal  is 
"far-off,"  and  they  are  increasingly  inclined  to  "go 
to  school"  meanwhile.  So  far  "labor  schools"  are 
the  resorts  for  the  most  part  of  "oral"  workers  and 


The  way  out  is  for  management  and  the  public  to 
help  in  changing  the  mental  attitude  of  organized 
labor  and  of  those  who  speak  for  labor,  and  also  to 
encourage  the  self-expression  of  the  great  mass  of 
labor  which  is  unorganized  and  forms  nine-tenths  of 
the  gainfully  employed.  This  they  can  do  by  offer- 
ing no  opposition  to  the  organizing  of  labor  where 
it  is  desired;  by  insisting  that  it  organize  right: 
and,  where  labor  is  unorganized  by  choice — a  con- 
dition not  uncommon — by  placing  it  at  no  disadvan- 
tage on  account  of  that  fact. 

The  right  kind  of  union  organization,  where  or- 
ganization is  desired,  is  local  organization  with  local 
leadership — genuinely  representative  leadership,  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  workers  of  the  in- 
dividual plant  or  the  crafts  within  the  community — a 
revival  of  the  ancient  guilds  adapted  to  twentieth 
century  needs. 

The  day  of  absentee  control  of  labor  by  national 
or  international  unions  on  a  basis  of  class-conscious 
struggle  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Such 
organization  has  led  to  abuses  greater  than  the  bene- 
fits it  brought,  and  the  public  will  not  much  longer 
support  it.  For  the  distant  boss  and  his  walking 
delegate,  whose  job  demands  aggression  and  mili- 
tant poses  regardless  of  the  merits  of  a  particular 
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issue,  there  will  in  time  be  substituted  the  leader  who  England  has  the  profoundest  students  of  industrial 

has  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  stake  in,  the  community  in  problems.   Their  program  of  education  and  the  high 

which  he  lives.  type  of  intellectuals  adhering  to  labor  there  may  yet 

We  are  facing  the  fact  that  real  progress  in  lifting  do  much  to  forestall  the  industrial  eclipse  which  is  in- 

the  standard  of  living  comes  from  lifting  the  entire  evitable  if  the  policy  of  English  labor  is  maintained, 

social  structure  through   increased  production   and  In  America,  however,  the  land  of  opportunity  and 

services,  and  wherever  possible  through  improved  of  healthy  discontent,  where  everyone  hopes  to  rise, 

distribution  of  the  national  income,  and  not  by  at-  labor  need  not  face  the  future  in  fear  nor  be  lead 


tempting,  through  force,  to  maintain  abnormal  and 
purely  temporary  conditions.  We  must  restore  our 
worn-out  industrial  machinery;  discard  obsolescent 
equipment,  rehabilitate  our  railroads,  manufacture 
new  tools  and  put  new  inventions  and  economies  to 
work  for  the  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  who  con- 
stitute "all-of-us,"  or  else  permanently  lower  all 
standards  of  living.  This  we  must  do  irrespective  of 
the  state  of  business  if,  as  formerly,  we  are  by  in- 
genuity to  evade  the  diminishing  return  from  natural 
causes.  Neither  by  hook  nor  by  crook  can  we  get 
the  government, 
through  taxation,  ap- 
propriation, confisca- 
tion, controlof  capital 
or  trusteeship  of  la- 
bor, or  any  slight-of- 
hand,  to  do  the  trick. 

American  capital- 
ism is  not  reaction- 
ary, though  a  few 
capitalists  may  be. 
It  is  honestly  seeking 
a  way  out,  and  that 
way  is  necessarily 
different  from  the 
course  followed  in 
other  countries  from 
which  at  present  we 
derive  more  warning 
than  inspiration. 

At  the  peak  of  its 
power  and  industrial 
efficiency,  English  la- 
bor, for  instance,  is 
deeply  concentrated 
on  politics.  It  is  try- 
ing "to  make  work" 
rather  than  to  in- 
crease goods  and 
services.  It  is  not 
the  large  volume  and 
solidarity  of  union- 
ized labor  in  Eng- 
land which  is  for- 
midable; it  is  the  bit- 
ter, hopeless  spirit 
of  some  sections  of  it 
towards  capital  that 
is  the  menace.  Yet 
alongside  of  prac- 
tices by  the  rank  and 
file  calculated  to  take 
the  bread  out  of 
their     own     mouths, 


CAPITAL'S  DUTY  TO  THE 
WAGE  EARNER 

To   recognize   the  mutual  obligation  of  "service   to  society." 
To  study  the  mind  of  labor;  to  inform  and  persuade. 

To  recognize  and  remedy  the  vulnerable  joints  in  capital's 
armor. 

To  maintain  the  "common  labor"  base  of  industry  by  selec- 
tive,   not    indiscriminate,    immigration. 

To  ascertain  and  communicate  the  facts  about  national  pro- 
duction and  national  income. 

To  hire  the  minimum  help  selectively  and  keep  down  turn- 
over. 

To  'place"  it  intelligently  and  create  interest  in  the  task. 

To  teach  it  to  be  efficient. 

To  promote  systematically  on  merit. 

To  remove  the  nightmare  of  unemployment  from  the  work- 
er's pillow. 

To  carry  the  necessary  surplus  of  labor  at  the  industry's 
expense. 

To  pay  the  highest  possible  wages,  provide  adequate  incen- 
tives to  diligence  and  give  labor  the  facts  of  the  business. 

To  improve  the  economic  machine  to  these  ends. 

To  lead  not  drive  men  through  a  working-day  that  leaves 
them   resilient. 

To  do  it  in  a  well-served  plant  that  exceeds  all  statutory 
requirements,  as  to  health,  safety  and  labor  laws. 

To  do  it  under  the  guidance  of  trained  and  energised  fore- 
men who  command   respect   and  esteem. 

To  provide  on  a  democratic  basis  for  self-expression  on  all 
of  the  worker's  interests  and  particularly  at  his  job  and  in  his 
plants  for  speedy  adjustments. 

To  keep  the  way  open  for  his  education,  advancement  and 
responsible  participation. 

To  encourage  thrift  and  the  acquisition  of  a  stake  ill  the 
industry. 

To  recognize  and  provide  for  the  depreciation  of  the  worker 
himself  by  reduced  tasks  and  provision  for  pension. 

To  recognize  at  all  times  that  the  worker  reserves  the  right 
to  make  his  own  mistakes. 


astray  by  the  gloom  of  its  prophets.  Nothing  but 
good  can  come  to  our  labor — union  and  non-union 
alike — by  undiscriminating  home-rule  in  each  plant 
for  all  the  people  in  the  plant  and  for  all  their  af- 
fairs, preserving  at  the  same  time  the  inherent  rights 
of  employer  and  employe  to  take  any  action  they  de- 
sire if  agreement  is  not  possible.  Comparatively  few 
employers  realize  yet  the  wonderful  potency  of  "just 
telling  their  people"  the  truth  about  any  situation. 
Wage-earners  are  square  and  they  want  to  be  fair. 
This  is  employes'  representation  at  its  best;  and 

it  ought  to  be  a 
powerful  instrument 
for  industrial  peace 
at  the  sources  of 
trouble  instead  of  a 
new  bone  of  conten- 
tion, as  unionism 
would  like  to  make 
it,  and  as  some  em- 
ployers, by  specifical- 
ly excluding  organ- 
ized workers  from 
their  plants,  are  mak- 
ing it.  Such  cooper- 
ation at  each  plant  in 
a  unionized  industry 
will  be  union  cooper- 
ation if  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor 
are  wise  in  their  gen- 
eration. Will  they 
rise  to  the  occasion, 
or  will  they  fail  to 
produce  statesman- 
ship capable  of  it 
and  retain  the  old 
method  of  fighting 
over  the  spoils  of 
power,  and  wielding 
the  bis*  stick  over 
coerced  but  unfriend- 
ly employers?  If 
they  do  the  latter, 
the  hierarchy  which 
is  in  power  in  union- 
ism today  will  go 
down  to  deserved  de- 
t  cat,  and  labor  itself 
will  enter  upon  a 
new  freedom  which 
is  based  upon  self- 
respecting  relations 
with  sympathetic  em- 

(Continucd  on  page   174) 
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OLT,  crash,  and  a  long-drawn  shud- 
der. I  was  awake  and  sitting  bolt 
upright.  Another  day  had  begun. 
Many  nights  of  sleeping  on  the  floor 
in  the  corner  of  a  box  car  had 
inured  me  to  the  bumps  of  life,  but 
the  early  morning  shifting  of  the 
freight  cars  still  startled  me  unpleasantly.  Hur- 
riedly I  pulled  off  one  khaki  outfit  and  pulled  on 
another  while  the  car  started  again  its  mad  bucking 
and  lurching.  The  day 
was  July  Fourth  and  there 
was  much  work  to  be 
done.  We  were  ten  Amer- 
icans, members  of  a  trac- 
tor unit.  Since  the  middle 
of  May  we  had  been  on 
the  roadways  of  the  At- 
lantic, Latvia,  and  Russia. 
Only  the  day  before  had 
we  reached  the  little  sta- 
tion of  Vereschagino 
where  we  were  to  unload 
our  unit,  set  up  the  trac- 
tors and  journey  fifty 
miles  through  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Urals  to  our 
final  goal,  Toikino  Sov- 
hoz. 

As  my  car  came  to  a 
standstill  once  more  I 
could  see  that  the  boys 
were  already  up  and  at 
work.  Soon  they  would 
be  shouting  for  breakfast. 
The  feeding  of  these  nine 
huskies — they  averaged 
six  feet  one  and  nearly 
200  pound  s — was  my 
problem.  Our  food  car 
had  been  cut  out  of  the 
freight  train  in  Latvia, 
and  it  was  a  problem  in- 
deed to  keep  the  crew  in 
fit  condition  on  the  famine 
ration  allotted  us.  I 
washed  up  in  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  in  the  kitchen 
end  of  the  car,  put  a  kettle 
for  the  inevitable  tea  on 
one  little  gasoline  stove 
and  one  for  rice  on  the 
other  and  swung  out  of 
the  car  in  search  of  a 
peasant  who  might  have 
eggs.     Luck    was    against 
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From     the 

Executive    Committee,    brought    hack    by 
Hibben,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  of  Russian  Children: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  workers  and  the 
friendly  people  of  America  have,  by  their  contributions 
to  Russian  famine  relief,  saved  from  death  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  in  the  famine  region.  I  am 
certain  that  this  simple  fact  is  all  the  reward  that  these 
great-hearted    people   desire   for  their   generosity. 

M.  Kalinin. 

The  Kremlin,  August  25,  1922. 


me,  and  the  boys  were  soon  sitting  around  the  pack- 
ing box  eating  the  usual  breakfast  of  tea  and  rice. 
We  were  off  the  international  sardine,  which  waves 
its  triumphant  tail  in  a  tin  can  all  the  way  round 
the  world,  and  the  black  bread,  made  of  a  pinch  of 
grain  and  a  pound  of  grit,  was  beyond  us.  We  had 
tried  both  and  learned  to  leave  them  to  the  more 
courageous  Russians. 

Soon  the  boys  were  back  at  work  unloading  the 
tractors  and  I  washed  up  the  ten  tin  plates,  forks, 

spoons  and  cups,  the  en- 
tire outfit  of  the  unit, 
swept  out  the  car  with  a 
handbrush  made  of  fresh 
birch  branches  and  began 
to  prepare  a  soup  for 
dinner. 

One  of  Russia's  many 
hungry  children  was  at  the 
open  door  of  the  box  car. 
We  had  made  a  rule  bind- 
ing upon  all  members  of 
the  unit  that  we  would 
give  away  no  food.  This 
was  absolutely  necessary 
as  we  were  on  famine 
rations  ourselves  and, 
moreover,  we  had  not 
come  to  give  relief  but  to 
put  the  land  back  into 
cultivation  so  that  relief 
would  no  longer  be  need- 
ed. I  ignored  the  ragged 
little  chap  with  his  hag- 
gard face  and  protruding 
stomach  till  his  pleading 
became  unbearable.  Then 
I  turned  on  him  and  said 
one  of  my  few  Russian 
words,  "nyit."  It  means 
a  final  no.  He  slunk  away 
under  the  car  and  with  an 
ache  in  my  throat  I 
turned  back  to  scraping 
the  last  bit  of  meat  off  a 
bone  left  from  the  day  be- 
fore. Almost  at  once  a 
scrawny  pup  took  the 
child's  place  and  since 
there  was  no  rule  about 
feeding  pups  I  threw  the 
bone  to  him  and  stood  in 
the  bov-car  door  to  watch 
him  catch  it.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  bone  reached 
the  ground,   a   stick  came 
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hurtling  from  under  the  car  and  as  the  pup  stopped 
in  fear  the  child  darted  out  and  clutched  the  bone. 
He  sat  down  on  the  opposite  track  between  two 
freight  cars  and  began  to  chew.  As  sure  as  ever 
a  rule  was  made  to  be  broken,  I  knew  that  I  was 
going  to  feed  that  boy,  and  called  to  him.  He  came 
with  a  look  of  fear. 

The  good  and  kindly  folk  of  America  cannot 
realize  what  is  being  done  to  the  children  of  the 
world.  I  have  seen  that  same  look  burnt  deep  into 
the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Poland, 
and  of  Germany  and  France.  In  broken  Russian  1 
asked  the  boy  if  he  would  work  for  a  pyokc.  In 
Russia  today  pyokc  means  first  of  all  food,  then  per- 
haps clothing  and  living  quarters.  He  answered  by 
climbing  into  the  car,  putting  his  bone  safely  on  a 
ledge  by  the  door  and  beginning  to  sweep  with  the 
birch  broom.  From  that  moment  Grischa,  or  Greg- 
ory Ivanovitch  Bourdin,  was  our  malchik.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be  called  a  robotnik.  Malchik  means  only 
little  boy,  but  rabotnik  means  worker.  He  changed 
wonderfully  in  the  few  weeks  before  I  left.  He 
learned  to  do  many  worthwhile  things;  but  more 
important  than  all  else  he  learned  was  what  so 
many  of  those  children  have  forgotten  or  never 
knew;    he  learned  to  laugh. 

A  week  later  our  missing  car  turned  up  and  we 
were,  as  the  western  boys  from  North  Dakota  said, 
"sitting  pretty."  We  had  an  American  oil  stove, 
real  kettles  and,  best  of  all,  American  coffee  and 
prunes.  Meanwhile  the  tractors  were  being  set  up, 
and  the  boxes  of  farm  machinery,  the  plows,  har- 
rows and  seeders  as  well  as  pup  tents  and  other 
camp  equipment  were  hauled  to  our  camp  site.  Ten 
days  after  arriving  at  Veteschagino  our  twenty  trac- 
tors and  two  small  cars  were  ready  and  the  peasants 
who  had  watched  our  every  move  with  interest  asked 
us  to  join  with  them  in  a  demonstration  before  leav- 
ing.    Gladly  we  accepted. 

Never  have  I  seen  more  intense  interest  and 
enthusiasm  than  welcomed  us  as  we  drove  two  of 
the  tractors  to  the  market  place.  I  demonstrated 
one  to  the  peasant  women  who  crowded  about  with 
their  children.  They  were  eager  to  try  to  run  it. 
They  asked  how  much  it  cost,  how  fast  it  could 
plow,  whether  I  thought  they  could  learn  to  use 
tractors.  Since  I  had  seen  them  working  in  the 
fields,  loading  hay  and  plowing  with  their  difficult 
primitive  horse  plows,  I  had  come  to  respect  these 
splendid,  sturdy  women  who  do  their  share  and 
more,  singing  as  they  work. 

Next  day,  with  our  crew  made  up  of  two  Italians 
and  nine  Russians  who  had  come  to  learn  to  operate 
tractors,  we  left  Vereschagino  and  our  box  car 
homes  and  started  over  the  seventy-five  versts  of 
Russian  roads  that  lay  between  us  and  the  work  we 
had  come  to  do.  Our  line  of  tractors  stretched 
out  for  over  half  a  mile.  There  were  not  men 
enough  to  drive  all  the  tractors,  and  as  I  had  been 
over  the  road  before  I  had  the  joy  of  driving  the 
first  tractor.  The  blood  of  the  early  settlers  in 
New  England  and  the  pioneers  of  our  western 
front'er  days  raced  in  my  veins  as  we  started  up  the 
long  hill  from  the  railroad  town.     We  were  taking 


modern  American  machinery  through  a  land  where 
the  people  were  still  weaving  linen  out  of  their 
home-grown  flax.  We  were  driving  tractors  be- 
tween plots  of  flax  misty  with  pale  blue  blossoms, 
through  woods  where  men  were  cutting  logs  to  build 
their  cabins,  through  fields  of  grain  which  had  been 
worked  with  home-made  plows,  sown  by  hand  and 
would  soon  be  harvested  by  peasants  singing  as  they 
cut  their  rye  with  homely  sickles. 

The  Hospitality  of  the  Hungry 

We  came  to  the  first  of  the  villages.  It  was  like 
many  villages  in  this  part  of  Russia  that  lie  in  the 
valleys  surrounded  by  fir  trees.  The  peasants  were 
out  and  had  opened  the  gate  where  the  road  enters 
the  village.  Log  houses  with  windows  full  of  flowers 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  stretch  of  thick  green 
turf  which  bounded  the  road.  Some  of  the  houses 
were  thatch-roofed,  others  roofed  with  hand-made 
and  hand-carved  shingles.  The  rafters  were  great 
trees  taken  from  the  forests  with  their  curved  and 
twisted  roots  still  on  them,  and  these  roots,  turning 
away  from  the  trunk,  made  gargoyle-like  supports 
for  the  cross  pieces  at  the  eaves.  The  villagers 
urged  us  to  stop  and  offered  us,  with  the  character- 
istic friendliness  of  the  Russian  people,  honey  and 
cold  milk.  It  was  all  they  had.  The  famine  had  not 
been  so  severe  here  in  the  North,  but  the  people  had 
suffered,  and  many  log  cabins  were  empty.  We 
passed  out  through  the  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the 
village  and  went  on  through  the  foot  hills.  At  the 
next  village  scarcely  two  miles  beyond,  the  peasants 
had  wreaths  of  flowers  for  us  and  for  the  tractors. 
Russia  is  a  land  of  flowers,  and  wherever  we  stopped 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women  and  children  brought 
us  great  armloads  of  cornflowers  and  daisies. 

At  Achor,  a  beautiful  village  running  along  the 
edge  of  a  clear  blue  lake,  the  people  from  the  entire 
district  had  gathered  to  welcome  us.  As  we  came 
noisily  in  low  gear  up  a  sharp  hill,  we  could  hear 
their  voices  singing  the  only  national  anthem  which 
could  be  sung  to  welcome  strangers,  the  Inter- 
national. The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  of  man  to 
man,  was  in  their  voices.  I  did  not  feel  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  but  a  tired  wanderer  at  last  come 
home.  There  were  speeches.  The  presidents  from 
thirty-six  villages  had  come — so  of  course  there 
were  a  great  number  of  speeches;  but  to  me  it  all 
seemed  like  a  marvelous,  impossible  dream.  I  had 
stopped  my  engine.  We  all  had.  As  I  sat  hot  and 
sticky,  with  the  dust  of  the  roads  thick  and  gritty 
in  my  mouth,  nothing  seemed  to  matter  except  these 
people  and  the  new  world  they  were  trying  to  build. 
They  asked  me  to  speak,  and  I  tried  to  tell  them 
something  of  what  it  all  meant  to  me,  but  I  could 
not.  The  unrealitv  and  impossibility  of  it  all  over- 
came me.  For  so  long  I  had  read  that  these  people 
were  stupid,  dirty,  little  more  than  beasts  of  burden, 
that  terror  reigned  in  their  land,  that  they  and  their 
government  were  a  menace  to  civilization.  I  was 
unable  to  believe  my  own  eyes  and  my  own  experi- 
ences It  was  only  after  I  had  lived  with  them 
longer,  shared  with  them  their  home  life  and  their 
children,   worked   with   them   in   the   fields,    that   I 
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knew  here  was  no  menace,  but  the  hope  of  a  world 
torn  by  hatreds,  by  greed  and  by  the  awful  de- 
structiveness  of  war. 

We  left  them  and  camped  on  the  hills  beyond  for 
the  night.  At  sunrise  we  were  up  on  our  tractors 
and  started  on  the  last  leg  of  the  trip.  That  night 
at  midnight,  with  no  lights  but  the  stars,  we  pulled 
up  onto  the  plateau  lands  and  to  the  camp  which 
was  to  be  our  home. 

For  the  next  few  days  chaos  reigned.  The  di- 
rector of  the  unit  wanted  everything  done  at  once. 
The  machine  boss  wanted  the  plows  and  harrows 
set  up  first.  The  boss  of  the  commissary  wanted 
some  sort  of  a  cook-  and  chow-tent  put  up  first.  The 
boys  naturally  wanted  to  get  to  work  in  the  fields, 
and  Grischa  wanted  to  sleep  in  the  automobile. 
Gradually  order  emerged  and  no  casualties  were  re- 
ported. Out  of  the  cases  in  which  the  tractors  had 
been  packed  the  boys  ingeniously  built  wooden  sides 
for  a  kitchen  tent  and  even  partitioned  off  a  wind- 
proof  corner  for  the  oil  stove  and  fireless  cooker. 
Tables  and  benches  emerged  from  the  confusion. 
Tent  floors  were  built.  And  all  the  while  the  line 
of  tractors  was  being  flanked  by  three  gang  plows, 
disc  harrows,  spike-tooth  harrows  and  cultipackers. 
Grischa  continued  to  sleep  in  the  automobile  till  the 
novelty  of  it  wore  off.  The  little  brown  bear  cub 
who  had  dropped  off  a  train  from  Siberia  and  at- 
tached himself  to  us  at  Vereschagino  learned  that 
his  name  was  Mischa  and  he  lived  by  the  big  fir  tree. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  we  plowed  our  first 
furrow.     The  land  of  the  high 
plateau  was  much  like  our  Mon- 
tana table  lands.     The  soil  was 
rich   and   as   the   peasant  plows 
had  merely  scooped  up  the  sur- 
face,   the    tractors    turned   over 
virgin     soil.       The     estate     at 
Toikino  had  been  given  by  the 
government  to  the  coal  mines  in 
the  Ural  mountains  to  produce 
food   for  the   miners   and  their 
families,  but  for  eight  years  this 
land     had     not     been     worked. 
Added    to    the    natural    washes 
which   appear   on  land  left   idle 
for  so  long  was  a  line  of  Kol- 
chak   trenches.      It  was   in   this 
region  that  Kolchak  had  made 
his   final    stand   and   from   here 
that  he  had  started  his  retreat 
into   Siberia.      I   have   stood   in 
these  trenches  and  a  half  hour 
later     saw     them     leveled     and 
ready  to  seed  down  to  rye.     The  tractors  worked 
splendidly  in  spite  of  the  rough  ground  and  the  green 
labor.     We  were  very  strict  about  the  oiling  of  all 
machinery.     If  anything  gets  hot,  "oil  it"  was  the 
slogan  of  the  field  gang.     This  led  to  some  slight 
misunderstandings :  when  a  great  deal  of  heat  seemed 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  clutch  of  one  of  the  trac- 
tors, the  inexperienced  mechanic  in  charge  walked 
nearly  a  mile,  brought  back  a  bucket  of  oil,  poured 
it    into    the    clutch    and    was    on    his    way    for    an- 


other bucketful  when  the  field  boss  stopped  him. 

Peasants  came  from  miles  around  to  see  the  trac- 
tors at  work.  We  arranged  to  have  demonstrations 
every  Sunday  afternoon  and  to  follow  them  with 
moving  pictures  of  the  inside  workings  of  the  trac- 
tors. These  pictures  were  the  greatest  success.  The 
villagers  would  sit  till  midnight  watching  the  work- 
ings of  a  steering  gear  or  crank  shaft,  and  the  water 
cooling  system  was  a  thing  of  delight  to  them.  The 
portable  victrola  was  another  machine  that  never 
ceased  to  interest  them.  It  was  amusing  to  watch 
their  faces  when  for  the  first  time  thev  heard  a  Rus- 
sian record.  That  an  American  machine  could  talk 
Russian  was  to  them  beyond  comprehension. 

Sunday  afternoon  also  was  our  marketing  day. 
As  the  peasants  have  no  interest  in  money,  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  exchange. 
We  could  not  trade  in  flour,  sugar  and  soap  since 
we  had  brought  with  us  only  a  minimum  amount  for 
the  use  of  the  unit.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  have  potatoes,  milk  and  occasionally 
butter  and  eggs.  Fortunately  Grischa  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  the  mixed  Russian-English  sign  language 
that  had  grown  up  between  us,  he  explained  that  he 
would  solve  the  problem.  With  his  usual  speed  of 
action  he  scoured  out  some  empty  salmon  cans,  and 
a  moment  later  I  saw  him  bargaining  vociferously 
with  a  peasant  woman  who  had  cucumbers.  As 
they  both  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  I  did  not  interfere,  and 
shortly  after.,  with  a  triumphant  smile  he  brought  the 
cucumbers   into  the  cook  tent.      The  problem  was 
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solved.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  Grischa  sits  at  a 
window  cut  in  the  wooden  wall  of  the  cook  tent: 
behind  him  and  beside  him  are  empty,  scoured  cans; 
in  front  of  him  is  a  line  of  peasant  women  in  their 
brilliant  Sunday  clothes  with  their  products  in 
baskets  or  tied  in  linen  towels.  There  are  regular 
prices  now,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  bargaining.  For 
empty  tin  cans  or  banque  as  they  call  them,  he  buys 
our  fresh  products  for  the  coming  week. 

Many  individual  peasants  as  well  as  villages  came 
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Mrs.  Ware  in  her  car  with  M.  F. 
Soldakoff,  president  of  the  Ohansk 
district  in  the  Perm  government, 
three  village  presidents  and  one  of 
her  American  colleagues 


and  asked  us  to  plow  for  them.  Unfortunately  our 
time  was  short.  Winter  sets  in  early  in  our  part  of 
the  Urals,  and  the  work  we  had  before  us  was  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  do.  The  following  is  typical 
of  the  requests  sent  us  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages : 

From  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Kokushkino, 
County  of  Toikino,   numbering  90  homes. 
30.7.      1922. 
To  the  Director  of  the  Tractor  Unit. 

Declaration 
With  this  we  beg  will  it  not  be  possible  to  allow  us  a  tractor 
for  the  plowing  and  cultivating  of  the  soil  for  our  winter 
crop  because  there  are  no  longer  horses  in  a  sufficient  num- 
ber;  and  for  this  we  beg  our  request  be  not  neglected.  We 
indicate  the  number  of  desatines  to  be  150.  For  which  we 
sign. 

(And  then  followed  a  list  of  marks,  initials  and  names,  about 
ninety  in  all) 

The  authenticity  of  this  declaration  is  confirmed  by  the 
village  Soviet  of  Kokushkino; 

President  A.  Tchunariv 
Secretary  E.  Tchunariv 

It  was  hard  to  refuse  these  requests.  The  years  of 
war  followed  by  the  famine  had  left  this  entire 
district  with  few  men  and  practically  no  horses.  In 
some  cases  where  the  need  was  greatest  we  could  not 
refuse.  The  plowing  at  Stara  Charmia,  one  of  the 
village  communes,  was  for  me  the  most  interesting 
experience  I  had  in  Russia.  The  village  of  Stara 
Charmia  lay  below  us  in  the  valley.  On  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  to  the  west  we  could  still  see  the 
trenches  and  earthworks  where  many  of  the  peas- 
ants had  died  fighting  Kolchak.  To  the  east, 
through  the  fringe  of  fir  trees  a  full,  red  moon  swung 
slowly  over  the  edge  of  the  table  lands.  We  had 
been  working  all  day  and  were  very  tired.  Early  in 
the  morning  we  had  been  awakened  as  we  slept  on 
our  beds  of  boughs  by  the  peasants,  singing  on  their 


way  to  cut  the  rye  in  the  field  near  us.  And  not  to 
be  outdone  by  them  we  had  gone  to  work  with  the 
heavy  dew  of  the  cold  mountain  night  still  on  us. 

With  the  day's  work  over,  with  the  broad  plateau 
land  smelling  sweet  of  earth  fresh  turned  by  the 
tractors,  we  were  washing  up  in  the  cold  spring 
water.  From  the  valley  village  below  came  the  sing- 
ing of  the  peasants.  They  were  coming  to  sit  around 
our  camp  fire  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  us, 
their  friends  from  America.  As  we  listened  to  their 
laughter  and  singing  floating  on  ahead  we  knew  it 
was  well  that  we  had  not  refused  them  help.  Their 
old  president  and  young  secretary,  still  in  the  worn 
army  uniform,  had  come  to  the  tractor  camp  and 
asked  us  to  put  their  land  back  into  cultivation  as 
there  were  but  four  men  left  in  the  commune.  We 
could  see  them  coming  up  the  footpath,  a  small  band 
of  women  and  children.  Today  in  the  villages  in  the 
heart  of  great  Russia  it  is  the  women  and  children 
who  carry  on  proudly  and  valiantly.  We  rose  to 
greet  them,  and  the  lameness  from  nights  spent  on 
hard  ground  and  the  tiredness  from  long,  hot  days 
of  work  disappeared  in  the  atmosphere  of  rejoicing 
and  friendliness  they  brought  with  them.  It  was 
not  the  fragrant  new  honey  nor  the  fresh  cold  milk 
they  had  carried  from  their  log  cabins  in  the  spruces 
below.  It  was  the  spirit  of  simple  friendliness  shin- 
ing in  their  eyes  and  reverberating  in  their  voices 
as  they  gave  us  the  greeting  of  friend  to  friend, 
Sdrastvuity  Tovarisch.  The  moon  was  high  now 
and,  a  full  golden  ball  of  radiance,  hung  above  the 
field.  Our  friends  looked  out  and  murmured  Ochen 
Karacho,  "fine,  very  fine." 

To  them  the  working  of  these  seventeen  desatines 

meant  more  than  bread  alone.     Before  them  lay  the 

work  of  the  machines  which  their  brothers  had  sent 

from  strange  lands  and  across  far  seas.     It  was  to 
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WHAT,  after  all,  is  the  business  of  the  Red  Cross 
in   the   intervals  between   disasters?     That   ques- 
tion, over  which  so  many  words  have  been  spilled 
in  the  last  four  years,  was  still  the  focus  of  in- 
terest at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  in  mid-Octo- 
ber.    On  the  eve  of  its  annual  roll-call,  the  Red  Cross  has 
still  been  asking  itself  what  it  is  all  about. 

But  the  debate  was  not  really  postulated  on  uncertainty  as 
to  the  facts,  nor  on  any  widespread  disagreement  within  the 
organization.  True,  one  or  two  members  ot  the  Central  Com- 
mittee urged  a  return  to  the  concept  of  fhe  Red  Cross  which 
had  been  held  before  the  war  and  which  still  seemed  to 
them  fundamentally  sound.  They  would  have  the  Red 
Cross  simply  a  great  reserve  corps,  springing  into  activity 
at  every  disaster,  but  confining  itself  at  other  times  strictly 
to  those  functions  which  offered  preparation  for  disaster 
relief.  But  the  chapter  delegates  regarded  the  Red  Cross 
as  committed  to  a  continuous  local  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vice, and  applauded  enthusiastically  when  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  now  president  of  Cornell  University,  declared  that 
"the  essence  of  vitality  is  activity,"  and  claimed  for  the  Red 
Cross  a  share  in  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  those  "con- 
tinuing disasters"  which  menace  American  health. 

Mabel  T.  Boardman,  long  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee, threw  forward  a  salient  in  the  form  of  a  warning  that  the 
chapters  were  exceeding  their  authority  under  the  charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  chapter  representatives  who 
supported  a  movement  to  increase  the  share  kept  by  the 
chapter  when  the  membership  dollar  was  divided,  the  better 
to  finance  their  local  programs.  But  between  these  ex- 
tremes there  was  substantial  agreement  among  most  of  the 
delegates  and  the  central  committee  members  present. 
Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee,  summed  it  up  when  he  said  that  under 
the  clause  authorizing  measures  to  prevent  disaster  the  Red 
Cross  charter  gave  ample  authority  for  a  common  sense 
pioneering  program.  Avoiding  duplication  of  effort,  the 
chapters  were  to  lead  the  way,  he  held,  in  initiating  need- 
ed services,  "including  public  health  nursing  and  service  for 
civilian  families,"  being  always  ready  to  turn  them  over  to 
public  or  private  agencies  when  these  were  educated  to  the 
point  of  assuming  the  responsibility.  But,  he  warned,  the 
Red  Cross  must  not  lose  itself  in  local  obligations. 

APPEALS  to  the  emotions  based  on  the  national  pres- 
tige of  the  Red  Cross,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local  neigh- 
borliness  on  the  uther,  Bickered  over  the  discussion.  None 
the  less  the  serious  issues  which  have  concerned  thoughtful 
members  of  the  national  body  throughout  the  period  of  peace- 
time adjustment  were  brought  up.  These  were  ventilated 
in  The  Survey  for  May  6,  1922,  in  Mr.  Benjamin's 
article,  The  Red  Cross  at  the  Crossroads,  and  in  a  sym- 
posium' in  the  succeeding  issue  in  which  Red  Cross  leaders 
and  outsiders  representing  various  points  of  view  took  part. 
The  most  significant  step  taken  at  Washington  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  suggesting  to  the  Central  Committee 
a  modification  of  its  own  membership.  There  are  now 
eighteen  members:  six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  six  elected  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
body  of  incorporators,  six  elected  by  the  chapter  delegates 


at  the  annual  meeting.  While  the  resolution  was  dis- 
creetly worded  and  avoided  a  detailed  recommendation, 
the  plan  talked  of  in  the  lobbies  was  to  substitute  chapter 
nominees  for  some  or  all  of  the  committeemen  now  chosen 
by  the  incorporators.  A  desire  for  more  democratic  organ- 
ization is  reported  from  regional  conferences  throughout  the 
country. 

Last  year's  Red  Cross  convention  at  Columbus  was  built 
around  a  pageant.  This  at  Washington  was  built  around 
a  "plenary  session,"  at  which  delegates  were  free  to  talk 
their  hearts  out  but  had  no  other  powers.  If  in  succeeding 
years  the  convention  is  combined  with  the  annual  meeting, 
as  contemplated  by  another  resolution  adopted  at  Wash- 
ington, the  chapters  may  look  forward  to  securing  in  time 
a  materially  greater  share  of  responsibility.  If  the  peace 
program  has  come  to  stay,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
can  avoid  such  responsibility,  or  how  the  machinery  de- 
vised for  an  organization  of  more  limited  scope  can  pre- 
vent their  assuming  it. 


SMYRNA  has  called  the  Red  Cross  back  to  Europe. 
Joining  hands  with  the  Near  East  Relief,  which  retains 
responsibility  for  clearing  up  the  mess  left  by  Kemal 
Pasha  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Red  Cross  has  already  begun  to 
care  for  the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  refugees  who 
have  fled  over  the  Aegean.  Dr.  A.  Rcss  Hill,  vice-chairman 
in  charge  of  foreign  operations,  heads  a  commission  to 
Greece,  nurses  have  been  ordered  to  Athens  from  their 
posts  throughout  Europe,  and  the  Red  Cross  will  add  to 
its  roll-call  an  appeal  for  funds  to  do  the  task  thoroughly. 

This  course  of  action,  announced  as  it  developed  from 
day  to  day  at  the  Red  Cross  convention,  was  receiv$  with 
enthusiasm  that  echoed  faintly  the  electric  days  of  1917. 
Judge  Payne  used  it  from  the  platform  as  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  maintaining  liberal  reserves  in  the 
national  treasury  of  the  Red  Cross.  Without  doubt  the 
decision  to  spend  some  of  those  reserves  for  so  crushing  a 
disaster  will  make  it  easy  to  replenish  them,  and  the  fresh 
overseas  activity  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  roll-call  just  as 
the  emergency  program  of  the  Near  East  Relief  will  un- 
doubtedly strengthen  the  continuing  campaign  of  that  or- 
ganization  for  its  normal  work. 

But  in  both  cases,  splendid  as  is  the  response  to  the 
emergency,  there  remain  other  questions  of  overseas  policy 
which  for  the  moment  may  be  less  important  but  which  will 
inevitably  return,  once  the  crisis  is  passed,  into  the  field  of 
discussion. 

WITH  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  question  is  one  of 
future  program.  With  budget  practically  unchanged 
from  year  to  year,  this  agency,  with  its  long  record  of 
humane  achievement  in  a  difficult  field,  seeks  to  impress 
on  American  givers  the  fact  that  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand orphans  in  institutions  under  American  supervision 
look  to  us  for  maintenance  until  they  can  be  re-ahsnrbed 
among  their  own   people.     That   obligation   Americans   are 
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glad  to  face  as  long  as  necessary.  But  the  giving  of  asylum 
to  thousands  of  children  is  at  best  a  temporary  and  partial 
expedient  for  aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Armenia  and 
her  neighbors.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  Near 
East  Relief  to  formulate,  for  the  guidance  of  its  American 
supporters,  some  program  for  the  gradual  termination  of 
this  gigantic  responsibility,  or  its  transfer  to  other  shoulders 
than  those  which  have  borne  it  so  long. 

WITH  the  Red  Cross  the  question  of  function,  which 
seems  to  be  approaching  a  solution  in  domestic  affairs, 
is  still  to  be  worked  out  in  foreign  relations.  In  saving  the 
refugees  from  Smyrna  it  is  simply  meeting  its  obligation  to 
the  victims  of  disaster.  Does  its  responsibility  for  a  share 
in  preventing  disaster  end  with  the  limits  of  American 
sovereignty  ? 

The  message  brought  to  the  Washington  convention  by 
Sir  Claude  H.  Hill,  K.  C,  director-general  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  was  one  of  common  effort  among  the 
national  societies  of  Europe  for  the  elimination  of  epidemic 
disease  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  Athough 
at  the  recent  international  conference  of  the  league  at 
Geneva,  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  who  has  now  returned  to 
Europe,  pledged  the  continuous  aid  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  some  of  the  European  Red  Cross  societies  have  be- 
come a  little  alarmed  at  the  gradual  reduction  of  Ameri- 
can support  and  the  withdrawal  of  American  personnel  from 
countries  in  which  the  task  of  social  reconstruction  and  of 
building  up  a  modern  system  of  education  in  hygiene  and 
disease  prevention  is  far  from  completed.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  the  American  Red  Cross  would 
or  could  retain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  operations  for 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Henry  P.  Davison,  it 
had  made  itself  responsible  when  the  league  was  started  in 
May,  1919.  And  a  solid  testimonial  to  the  soundness  of 
the  American  program  and  that  of  the  league  has  been  the 
steady  development  of  Red  Cross  societies  in  some  of  the 
European  countries,  such  as  Jugo-Slavia,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland,  where  civilian  Red  Cross  work  either  did  not  ex- 
ist before  the  war  or  existed  only  in  rudimentary  forms. 
Training  schools  for  Red  Cross  workers  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  Junior  Red  Cross  societies  have  been  formed  and 
gained  in  membership ;  demonstration  units  have  been  sent 
out  into  remote  districts  where  health  education  had  hither- 
to been  unknown.  Concerted  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
combat  of  typhus  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  Patriotic 
endeavor  that  had  found  outlets  in  war  activities  has  been 
guided  into  cooperative  action  for  social  betterment.  The 
various  governments  have  been  induced  to  vote  substantial 
grants  both  for  the  sanitary  and  the  educational  work  of 
their  national   Red  Cross  societies. 

And  yet,  as  Judge  Payne,  and  those  associated  with  him 
well  realize  and  frequently  state,  the  sphere  of  usefulness 
for  the  participation  of  America  in  this  great  international 
effort  is  far  from  ended,  and  its  responsibility  far  from  hav- 
ing been  completely  met.  For  instance,  the  surveys  of 
health  conditions  in  Poland  and  Rumania  made  by  the 
league  in  1920  have  revealed  the  need  for  an  even  larger 
joint  program  of  action  than  was  then  under  way.  The 
Anti-Epidemic  Commission  set  up  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1 92 1,  on  which  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
is  represented,  and  which  was  enabed  to  carry  out  its  in- 
vestigations and  activities  largely  through  the  financial  sup- 
port that  came  from  America,  has  not  finished  its  work. 
The  health  and  relief  problems  of  the  Far  East,  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Siam  conference,  have  hardly  been  faced  as 
yet  in  their  present  magnitude. 

All  this  suggests  the  call  for  a  revival  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  with  which  Americans  threw  themselves 
into  this  task  during,  and  in  the  first  three  years  after,  the 


war.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  represents  an 
ideal  carrier  for  the  American  message  of  goodwill  to  all 
mankind.  But  it  requires  a  more  forceful  expression  of 
public  opinion,  a  more  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  or  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  a  more  active  demonstration  of 
the  desire  to  help,  to  maintain  the  appropriations  that  have 
made  possible  the  promising  beginnings  of  this  international 
enterprise.  As  the  farmer  said  at  a  meeting  during  the  war, 
when  he  had  been  listening  to  a  long  harangue  about  the 
sufferings  of  the  Belgians:  "We  have  been  listening  to  a 
sad  story  about  the  misery  of  them  Belgian  refugees.  I  am 
sorry  for  five  dollars;  how  much  sorry  are  the  rest  of  you?" 


READERS  of  Mr.  Lynd's  article  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  summing  up  the  physical  setting  of 
Elk  Basin.  It  is  a  "barren,  isolated  and  difficult  loca- 
tion." It  smacks  of  the  squalor  of  the  pioneer  settle- 
ment and  the  mining  camp,  but  continues  those  condi- 
tions in  a  new  epoch  of  industrial  development  which  has 
aggravated  them  and  added  cleary  preventable  and  un- 
tenable abuses  of  its  own.  The  process  is  epitomized  when 
the  old  song  of  the  Montana  homesteaders  rings  out  today 
from  the  roustabouts  in  an  Elk  Basin  bunk  house: 

Hurrah   for   Montana,  the  land  of   the   free, 
The  home  of  the  bedbug,   the  greyback  and  flea. 
Sing  loud  of  its  praises  and  tell  of  its  fame 
While  starving  to  death  on  a  government  claim. 
My   house    it    is    built   of    the   natural   soil. 
The  walls  are  erected  according  to  Hoyle. 
The    roof   has   no    pitch   but   is   level   and   plain, 
And   I   always  get  wet  when  it  happens  to  rain. 
My  dishes   are   strewed   all   over   my  bed — 
Old   sorghum    molasses    and    old    soured    bread. 
Yet  we  have  a  good  time  and  we  live  at  our  ease 
While    starving    to    death    on    a    government   claim. 

At  night  when  I  lie  down  on  my  bed  to  rest, 

A  rattlesnake  rattles  a  tune  at  my  head 

A  gay   little  centipede   devoid   of   all    fear 

Crawls  over  my  belly  and  into  my  ear. 

A  big  fat  old  bedbug  with  colors  so  bright 

He   keeps  me   acursing  two-thirds   of   the  night. 

And   a  gay  little   flea  with  tacks  in  his  toes 

Plays  "Why  don't  you  catch  me?"  all  over  my  nose. 

Hurrah  for  Montana!     Hurrah  for  the  West! 

I'll   travel  back   east   to   the   girl   I    love   best, 

I'll  stop  in  Missouri  and  get  me  a  wife 

And  eat  common  corn  dodger  the  rest  of  my  life. 

NO  one  would  accuse  the  Standard  Oil  interests  or  the 
independent  producers  of  inventing  bed  bugs  or  grey- 
backs.  Nor  did  the  oil  operators  invent  the  twelve-hour 
day  or  the  seven-day  week.  But  they  have  extended  the 
gruelling  demands  of  the  long  shift  at  the  expense  of  health 
and  fair  living  and  household  integrity  wherever  in  the 
west  the  hidden  veins  of  one  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  new  world  and  the  new  industrial  age  have  been 
tapped.  Oil  has  meant  stupendous  fortunes  for  some;  it 
has  meant  light  and  heat  and  motive  power  for  the  count- 
less thousands.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  producing  regions 
themselves,  in  spite  of  welfare  work  in  certain  camps,  it 
has  not  been  a  force  for  social  progress.  Not  only  elk 
basins  but  human  lives  have  been  left  barren,  isolated  and 
difficult. 

Mr.  Lynd  is  on  altogether  sound  footing  when  he  warns 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  readers  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  state- 
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ment  against  any  assumption  that  the  working  schedule 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  calls  intolerable,  unnecessary,  un- 
economic and  unjustifiable,  is  in  any  sense  a  condition  con- 
fined to  the  small  tract  in  Wyoming.  With  the  excep- 
tions noted,  it  is  common  practise  throughout  the  producing 
fields  of  the  west.  Nor  have  the  refineries  of  the  east,  with 
their  marked  advances  in  labor  administration  in  recent  years 
wholly  rid  themselves  of  its  bane. 

MOREOVER,  the  general  economic  setting  of  Elk 
Basin  and  the  other  producing  oil  fields  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind.  That  setting  is  not  barren,  isolated  or 
difficult.  If  the  communities  concerned  were  wringing 
a  scant  existence  from  a  southern  mountain  side  or  a  worn= 
out  New  England  farm,  we  should  have  one  picture  before 
us.  -But,  quite  the  contrary,  they  are  communities  whose 
daily  toil  is  an  essential  part  of  the  richest  production  oper= 
ations  in  America. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  Wall  Street  is  witnessing 
another  scramble  for  Standard  Oil  stocks,  with  various 
securities  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  touching  new  high 
levels.  Within  a  fortnight  six  different  companies  have 
cut  ponderous  "melons" — the  Standard  of  New  Jersey  de- 
claring a  stock  dividend  of  400  per  cent,  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  and  Ohio  Oil  Company,  both  Standard  and  both 
300  per  cent  stock  dividends,  Standard  of  New  York  a  200 
per  cent  stock  dividend,  and  the  Standard  of  Califronia  a 
100  per  cent  stock  dividend,  which,  with  the  earlier  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Kentucky  stock  dividend  of  33  1/3  per 
cent — makes  seven  such  transactions  within  a  year. 

This  makes  1922  the  best  "melon"  year  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  group  since  191 3,  when  nine  such  stock  distri- 
butions were  made;  191 6,  191 7  and  1920  each  witnessed 
three  Standard  Oil  stock  dividends,  while  there  were  two 
each  in  1915  and  1912  and  one  each  in  1914  and  1921. 
Nor  does  the  golden  shower  of  the  current  year  bid  fair 
to  end  with  action  by  the  above  four  companies:  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Kansas,  which  has  paid  cash  dividends  of  24  per  cent  from 
191 7  to  1 92 1  inclusive  and  had  last  year  a  profit  and  loss 
surplus  of  $6,768,408  (or  more  than  three  times  its  $2,- 
000,000  outstanding  capital)  is  reported  to  be  anticipating 
a  stock  dividend  in  the  immediate  future,  a  prediction  which 
the  advance  of  its  stock  to  660  would  seem  to  confirm. 
Furthermore,  according  to  the  same  authority, 

Wall  Street  expects  many  more  such  announcements  before 
the  close  of  the  current  year  or  in  the  early  part  of  next 
year.  The  companies  which  are  considered  most  likely  to  take 
such  action  include  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Ohio  Oil 
Company,  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Solar  Refining  Com- 
pany, Standard  of  Indiana,  Standard  Oil  of  Kansas,  Standard 
of  New  Jersey,  Standard  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  The  companies  mentioned 
have  surpluses  on  their  books  ranging  from  134  to  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock 
outstanding. 

It  should  not  he  overlooked,  of  course,  that  in  addition 
to  the  above  stock  dividends,  Standard  Oil  stockholders  re- 
ceive the  customary  cash  dividends — in  the  case  of  the 
Standard  of  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  one  of  twenty  per 
cent.  To  quote  again  from  the  financial  section  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

An  illustration  of  how  profitable  the  operations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  units  have  been  since  the  old  New  Jersey  com- 
pany was  split  up  in  191 1  as  a  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  since  191 1  the  various 
companies  have  distributed  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
form  of  cash  dividends,  while  the  stock  dividends,  exclusive 
of  the  three  announced  this  year — [the  most  recent  dividends 
had  not  been  announced  when  this  was  written] — have  a  mar- 
ket  value   of   an    additional   $1,000,000,000. 


THESE  facts  are  not  set  down  as  a  text  for  discussing 
profits  or  the  question  of  public  policy  involved  in  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  decision  which  freed  stock  dividends 
from  taxation  as  income.  They  have  another  significance 
which  bears  directly  on  the  facts  of  life  and  labor  revealed 
by  Mr.  Lynd.  It  is  pertinent  in  the  light  of  his  experience 
to  note  the  presence  of  both  the  Standard  of  Indiana  and 
the  Ohio  Oil  Company  in  the  above  listings.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Standard  of  Indiana,  holds  the  record  for  hav- 
ing declared  the  great-grandfather  of  all  stock  dividends, 
2900  per  cent  in  19,12,  followed  in  1920  by  another  modest 
150  per  cent  dividend.  The  recent  activity  of  Ohio  Oil 
in  the  market — its  stock  has  reached  350 — throws  into  stark 
relief  the  letter  from  Mr.  McFadyen  of  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany cited  by  Mr.  Lynd  in  which  he  withdrew  on  August  16 
of  the  current  year  his  offer  to  contribute  towards  a  com- 
munity house  in  Elk  Basin  because  "the  price  of  oil  has  gone 
off  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  curtail  expenses  wherever 
we  can."  The  Ohio  Oil  Company  had  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute $500 !  The  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ohio 
Oil  Company,  announced  as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  is  to  be 
from  $15,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  "The  present  disburse- 
ment," says  the  New  York  Times,  "will  mean  a  breaking 
up  of  part  of  one  of  the  largest  surpluses  among  the  Standard 
Oil  companies."  Mr.  Lynd  has  been  repeatedly  assured  in 
the  conferences  with  various  representatives  of  the  oil  com- 
panies concerned  which  preceded  the  writing  and  publication 
of  his  article  that  the  entire  Standard  Oil  block  of  thirty-three 
companies  control  only  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  crude 
production,  half  of  the  refining  and  two-thirds  of  the  pipe 
lines  in  a  highly  competitive  industry  and  therefore  were  in 
no  position  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  matters  as  abol- 
ishing the  twelve-hour  day.  In  view  of  the  well  known  fact 
that  the  independent  companies  follow  in  the  main  the  re- 
tail prices  standards  set  up  by  the  Standard  Oil  companies  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
extravagant  profits  which  the  latter  are  deriving,  and  even 
admitting  that  they  can  not  directly  influence  working  con- 
ditions in  competing  fields,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
powerful  Standard  Oil  companies  must  stand  naked  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
and  the  seven-day  week  until  they  set  their  own  house  in 
order. 


HERE  it  is  that  the  statement  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Jr.,  has  unprecedented  significance.  With  the  rapid 
rise  of  corporate  industry  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  have 
only  begun  to  develop  an  ethics  of  industrial  responsibility 
capable  of  meeting  the  stress  of  nation-wide  production. 
Responsibility  is  scattered  from  stockholders  and  corpora- 
tion headquarters  through  various  stages  of  management 
and  superintendence.  Even  the  Sherman  Act  itself  may 
be  cited  as  a  difficulty  in  placing  responsibility  completely 
enough  on  the  ultimate  owners  of  industry.  In  spite  of 
his  strategic  position,  his  aroused  sense  of  the  stewardship 
of  great  wealth,  his  personal  counsel  on  industrial  and  social 
as  well  as  business  matters,  the  case  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
illustrates  the  common  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
human  contact.  It  took  a  year  to  get  the  facts  of  Elk  Basin 
convincingly  before  him,  up  through  the  chambered  nautilus 
of  absentee  capitalism. 

In  this  situation  the  pressure  on  the  men  making  operat- 
ing decisions  all  along  the  line  is  for  profits  rather  than  for 
human  values.  In  that  we  have,  if  one  were  needed,  the 
justification  of  just  such  an  arresting  call  upon  public  in- 
terest as  Mr.  Lynd  makes  from  the  field — a  call  fortified  by 
his  inescapable  body  of  closely  documented  facts.  The 
public  cannot  escape  its  share  of  responsibility,  once  the 
facts  are  known,  any  more  than  Col.  Stewart  and  other  oil 
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company  officials  as  well  as  all  holders  of  Standard  Oil  securi- 
ties can  escape  theirs.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  within  the  bounds  of 
one  man's  sphere  of  responsibility,  attempts  no  such  evasion, 
as  his  vigorous  and  challenging  expression  of  leadership  in 
the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day 
week  from  the  oil  industry  indicates.  He  may  not  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  criticism,  but  he  does  not  dodge  where  it 
lands.  He  comes  back  not  at  his  critic  but  at  the  abuses 
criticized.  His  left  hand  may  have  been  lame  in  neglecting 
hoary  and  untenable  evils;  but  with  his  right  he  gives  them 
a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Concerted  action,  in 
line  with  his  challenging  statement,  on  the  part  of  other 
holders  of  oil  stocks,  large  and  small,  could  lift  the  oil  fields 
from  the  category  that  has  made  the  continuance  of  the  long 
shift  in  steel  an  industrial  disgrace. 


THE  members  of  the  Federal  Coal  Commission  face  a 
situation  of  unusual  difficulty.  Fully  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  conditions  of  so  gigantic  an  industry  as  coal,  and 
to  formulate  a  workable  plan  for  its  rehabilitation  would, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  tax  the  capacity  of 
any  seven  men  even  if  they  were  already  familiar  with  the 
business,  technical  and  political  elements  of  their  problem. 
The  men  chosen  will  bring  an  unusually  rounded  experi- 
ence to  bear  on  that  problem  from  the  fields  of  engineering, 
law,  public  affairs  and  social  work,  labor  investigation  and 
adjudication.  But  of  the  seven  whom  President  Harding 
has  appointed,  however  distinguished  in  other  respects,  only 
two  are  distinguished  as  experts  on  coal. 

This  is  an  initial  handicap.  But  it  may  more  easily  be 
overcome  than  the  legal  and  constitutional  difficulties  be- 
fore the  commission.  In  the  recent  Maynard  case  the  oper- 
ators suceeded  in  having  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
permanently  enjoined  from  obtaining  and  publishing  facts 
identical  with  those  which  it  is  the  primary  business  of  the 
present  commission  to  dig  out  and  give  to  the  public.  Will 
the  present  commission  find  its  hands  similarly  tied  by  ju- 
dicial opinion  ? 

The  possibilities  are  that  it  will,  unless  through  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  it  can  induce  the  operators  to 
modify  their  attitude.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
the  recent  conference  of  the  organized  operators  and  min- 
ers in  Cleveland,  the  operators  refused  to  act  on  the  govern- 
ment's request  that  they  submit  a  panel  of  names  for  the 
guidance  of  President  Harding.  The  official  attitude  of  the 
operators  has  been  that  if  they  were  relieved  of  the  hamper- 
ing restraints  of  the  Sherman  law  they  could  make  the  coal 
industry  function  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the 
public  without  further  governmental  assistance. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  at  best  one  of  challenging  skepticism.  Their 
position  in  principle  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  that 
of  the  operators.  At  the  Cleveland  conference  already  re- 
ferred to  they  also  considered  the  advisablity  of  non-co- 
operation. They  had  pressed  for  a  clause  in  the  strike- 
terminating  agreement  of  August  15,  providing  for  a  fact- 
finding and  house-cleaning  agency  created  by  the  industry 
itself  and  under  the  industry's  control.  They  were  astute 
enough  to  realize  that  the  creation  of  the  coal  commission 
had  destroyed  "the  strategic  value  of  this  maneuver.  They 
decided  that  to  ignore  the  government's  request  for  a  panel 
of  names  would  be  bad  policy.  They  undersood  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  intended  to  appoint  a  non-partisan  commis- 
sion, that  is,  a  commission  without  direct  representation  of 
either  the  operators  or  the  miners.  They  were  on  record 
as  opposed  to  this  non-partisan  policy.     They  therefore  sub- 


mitted the  names  of  ten  miners  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  President  select  two.  The  President  having  ig- 
nored this  recommendation,  the  miners  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  repudiate  the  work  of  the  commission  on  the  ground 
that  its  members  are  not  qualified  by  "practical  experience" 
competently  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  hand.  If  the 
Clayton  Act  could  be  so  revised  as  to  give  the  trade  unions 
the  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  the  Sherman  Act  which 
that  act  originally  promised,  miners'  officials,  like  the  oper- 
ators, would  no  doubt  prefer  to  have  the  government  keep 
hands  off. 

AT  the  outset,  therefore,  the  new  coal  commission 
confronts  the  latent  antagonism  of  both  of  these  of- 
ficial groups;  and  yet  in  view  of  the  Maynard  injunction  its 
effectiveness  both  as  a  fact-finding  agency  and  as  sponsor 
for  legislation  would  seem  to  depend  upon  its  ability  to 
command  the  cooperation  of  both  operators  and  miners  be- 
fore whom  it  now  stands  on  trial. 

How  will  it  be  able  to  overcome  this  further  handicap? 
Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  that  in  1914  the  operators 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  urged  upon  President  Wilson  that 
in  the  appointment  of  the  then  newly  authorized  Federal 
Trade  Commission  special  attention  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  coal  industry  and  invited  "appropriate  and  definite 
government  control"  to  the  extent  "at  least  of  permitting 
all  of  their  activities  to  be  known  to  the  public."  The  coal 
operators,  they  said,  "would  invite  such  publicity  and  super- 
vision." These  operators  later  reversed  their  position; 
through  their  official  representatives  they  turned  against 
supervision,  fact-finding  and  publicity.  Nevertheless  there 
must  be  many  individual  operators  who  still  adhere  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  operators  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  in 
1 91 4.  If  the  commission  can  seek  them  out  they  may  prove 
to  be  the  yeast  that  leavens  the  loaf. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  miners,  too,  there  is  at  least  a 
powerful  minority  in  sympathy  with  the  general  objectives 
of  the  commission.  They  are  not  scattered  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  sympathetic  operators  are.  They  have  been  given 
official  recognition  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  themselves. 
For  years  the  miners'  International  Convention  has  been  on 
record  in  favor  of  nationalization,  but  until  192 1  nationaliza- 
tion had  represented  a  vague  aspiration  among  the  rank  and 
file  rather  than  a  clearly  defined  official  policy.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  present  International  officials 
of  the  union  are  not  devoted  to  the  policy  of  nationalization. 
Nevertheless,  the  International  Convention  of  1921  created 
a  Nationalization  Research  Committee  to  study  the  problem 
of  the  nationalization  of  the  mines  and  to  submit  a  plan  of 
action. 

The  first  document  prepared  by  this  committee,  which  was 
released  last  spring  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Education  in  Washington,  is  called  Com- 
pulsory Information  in  Coal,  a  Fact-Finding  Agency.  This 
document  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems before  the  coal  commission  anywhere  extant.  It  re- 
views the  difficulties  which  previous  governmental  bodies 
have  encountered  in  attempting  to  uncover  the  facts  of 
coal.  It  itemizes  the  public  agencies  that  have  dealt  with 
special  phases  of  the  industry,  defines  their  powers,  care- 
fully lists  the  facts  that  are  needed  as  a  basis  for  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  modernize  the  coal  industry,  and  especially 
indicates  the  facts  that  are  known  and  the  much  larger  body 
of  facts  that  lie  in  darkness.  The  Nationalization  Re- 
search Committee  advocated  a  congressional  commission 
of  inquiry  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  permanent  fact-finding 
agency  to  serve  as  the  statistical  division  of  the  coal  admin- 
istration under  their  proposed  nationalization  plan.  Like 
their  parent  body,  this  committee  strongly  advocates  the 
inclusion  in  the  present  commission  of  representative  opera- 
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tors,  miners  and  engineering  technicians  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consuming  public.  Their  attitude  toward 
President  Harding's  non-partisan  commission  will  also  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  challenging  skepticism.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  commission 
as  defined  in  the  enabling  act  the  members  of  the  National- 
ization Research  Committee  are  pledged.  Upon  their  co- 
operation the  commission  can  no  doubt  depend  if  it  dedicates 
itself  to  a  thoroughgoing  fact-finding  program  and  especial- 
ly if  it  approaches  the  miners'  nationalization  plan  seriously 
and   without   prejudice. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  these  promising  possibilities 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Coal  Commission 
not  only  faces  serious  legal  obstructions  but  stands  on  trial 
before  the  operators  and  the  miners.  To  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  situation  it  will  have  to  establish  itself  in 
public  confidence  as  a  fact-finding  agency  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  members,  most  of  whom  begin  without 
special  knowledge  of  the  coal  industry,  will  have  to  educate 
the  public  as  they  educate  themselves.  Any  tactical  error, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  commission's  work,  may 
permanently  alienate  both  operators  and  miners ;  any  dis- 
position to  promulgate  premature  judgments  with  respect 
to  public  policy, — judgments  insufficiently  supported*  by 
publicly  established  facts, — will  destroy  public  confidene. 
The  members  of  the  commission  have  it  in  their  power  to 
destroy  their  own  opportunity.  They  also  have  it  in  their 
power  to  render  a  unique  service  not  only  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry but  also  to  the  future  of  America's  economic 
life.  ' 


IT  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  famine  affecting  some 
28,000,000  people  could  not  be  liquidated  in  one  season, 
however  good  the  crop  in  Russia  this  summer.  The  effects 
of  so  far  reaching  a  catastrophe  would  certainly  endure  for 
several  years,  at  least.  For  this  reason,  Litvinov's  optimistic 
forecast  of  the  Russian  harvest,  made  at  The  Hague,  and 
similar  predictions  of  immediate  prosperity  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Goodrich,  Dr.  A.  C.  Ernst  and  other  American  Re- 
lief Administration  workers  were  somewhat  surprising. 
The  optimistic  conclusions  of  Mrs.  Ware  in  her  article  in 
the  present  issue  seem  to  be  based  on  forecasts  early  in  the 
season  rather  than  recent  reports.  More  facts  on  the  Rus- 
sian harvest  and  more  recent  estimates  are  now  coming  to 
hand  and,  though  none  of  them  has  or  can  have  absolute 
authority  behind  it,  they  scarcely  bear  out  these  promises  of 
plenty. 

Colonel  Haskell  cables  that  over  a  million  children  will 
have  to  be  fed  until  next  summer.  Chicherin  states  that 
"without  help  from  abroad  it  is  not  possible  to  support 
those  who  are  still  suffering  from  last  year's  famine."  A 
cable  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  Samara  reports  that 
Pugachev  County,  "one  of  the  worst  centers  of  last  year's 
Russian  famine,  is  threatened  with  even  a  worse  time  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter."  A  Paris  cable  to  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  "in  Moscow  the  fact  is  no  longer  concealed 
that  the  populations  of  the  cities  will  have  an  even  harder 
life  this  winter  than  last;"  and  Walter  Duranty,  the  Times 
correspondent,  wired  from  Moscow  on  October  14:  "Five 
million  persons  will  face  death  by  starvation  from  Decem- 
ber until  the  next  harvest  and  two  or  three  million  more 
from  March.  That  is  the  aftermath  of  last  year's  crop 
failure,  and  in  certain  areas  this  year's  failure  also."  Paxton 
Hibben,    secretary    of    the    American    Committee    for    Re- 


lief of  Russian  Children,  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
extensive  investigation  of  crop  conditions  in  the  famine 
area,  declares  that  land  which  should  have  produced  40  to 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  has  averaged  only  3  bushels,  while 
the  acreage  sown  is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  1914  acreage 
and  but  66  per  cent  of  the  1921  acreage.  He  quotes  field 
workers  of  the  Quakers,  the  Nansen  Committee  and  the 
Dutch  and  Swedish  Red  Cross  societies  as  predicting  that 
the  approaching  winter  will  be  worse  than  last  winter, 
especially  for  the  children,  of  whom  there  are  some  600,000 
famine  orphans  in  Russia  and  400,000  in  the  Ukraine. 

Meanwhile,  Leo  Kamenev,  head  of  the  All-Russian  Cen- 
tral Famine  Relief  Committee,  reports  that  floods  in  the 
northwest  of  Russia  (Petrograd,  Tver,  Pskov,  Novgorod, 
Smolensk,  Olonetz  and  the  Karelian  Republic)  have  left 
965,000  souls  without  food  while  crop  shortages  in  the 
Volga  and  Ural  famine  areas  leave  4,137,000  who  will  have 
to  be  fed  from  elsewhere,  a  total  of  5,102,000  requiring  re- 
lief, exclusive  of  the  famine  orphans.     He  says: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  above 
districts  were  in  the  clutches  of  famine  in  1921  and  were  in 
starving  condition  in  1920,  as  well.  As  a  result,  they  have  now 
exhausted  all  their  food  and  economic  resources.  The  poultry 
and  smaller  live  stock  have  been  eaten  by  the  population  dur- 
ing the  recent  hunger  years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle, 
including  both  horses  and  milch  cows,  have  also  been 
slaughtered. 


NO  report  has  come  as  yet  from  the  investigating  com- 
mission of  the  National  Information  Bureau  which  is 
making  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  both  irt  the  regions 
reported  to  be  suffering  worst  and  in  those  reported  earlier 
in  the  summer  to  have  good  crop  prospects.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  anything  like  an  accurate  view  of 
the  situation  is  that  no  single  department  of  the  Russian 
government  or  outside  agency  has  been  able  to  collect  facts 
for  the  whole  immense  area  in  question.  Moreover  some 
of  the  reports  are  apparently  colored  by  political  purpose  or 
by  the  desire  of  the  reporter  to  uphold  the  accuracy  of  prev- 
ious estimates ;  while  in  other  cases  there  has  been  a  frank 
admission  of  a  change  of  opinion.  In  all  probability,  Mr. 
Duranty's  estimate  of  the  food  shortage,  just  quoted,  is  too 
high,  and  Litvinov's  forecast  at  the  Hague  as  well  as  the 
earlier  reports  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  too 
low. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  suffering  from 
famine  in  Russia  this  winter  is  bound  to  be  acute.  Even 
the  most  generous  relief  from  the  outside  will  not  perma- 
nently relieve  this  need  which  has  entered  a  far  more  difficult 
stage  than,  for  instance,  the  recent  famines  in  China  where, 
at  least,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  had  remained  on 
the  land  and  worked  with  all  its  power  at  getting  the  best 
results  with  such  resources  as  were  available,  whereas  in 
Russia  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  have  become  de- 
populated and  a  peasantry  demoralized  by  years  of  war. 
ravage,  suffering  and  unstable  government  has  become  help- 
less and  imbued  with  pessimism.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
dramatic  events  in  the  Near  East  with  their  appeal  to 
American  sympathy  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  next  few  months  American  aid  alone  can  save 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  from  death  by 
starvation. 

Permanent  betterment  can  come  only  from  measures  of 
rehabilitation  in  which  outside  aid.  necessarily,  will  play  a 
part  secondary  to  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves. 

But  even  in  these  measures  the  hope  of  success  lies 
largely  in  a  multiplication  of  the  excellent  beginnings  made 
by  a  number  of  outside  groups — including  the  experiment 
described  in  this  issue  bv  Mrs.  Ware. 
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ET  us  borrow  the  magic  carpet  today  and 
look  in  on  a  few  homes  where,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  be  stared  at  as  queer  birds  but 
where,  once  the  linguistic  difficulty  is 
overcome,  we  shall  find  ourselves  among 
"neighbors"  nevertheless.  For,  in  each  of 
them  we  shall  find  something  of  a  human 
quality  which  our  politicians  and  econo- 
mists are  so  apt  to  forget.  No,  it  is  not  simply  the  much 
abused  "milk  of  human  kindness"  that  we  are  talking  about, 
but  that  social  outlook  which  converts  the  back-yard  fence 
from  a  division  line  into  one  of  multiplication  of  contacts. 
But  see,  here  we  are  arrived  at  our  first  station. 

A  SHOD  took  care  of  our  survey  office,  writes  Clarence 
Richard  Johnson,  director  of  the  Pathfinder  Survey 
of  Constantinople,  reviewed  in  these  pages  a  month  ago. 
Sometimes  as  he  was  looking  with  his  American  friends 
from  the  window  of  the  office  over  the  fascinating  scenery 
of  the  Bosphorus  with  its  cosmopolitan  shipping  and  the 
hills  of  Asia,  he  would  tell  some  of  his  experiences  as  an 
exile  from  his  native  home  at  Bardizac — a  small  town,  six 
hours  by  rail  and  boat  from  Constantinople.  His  father, 
mother  and  six  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  dead.  They 
had  found  too  great  the  strain  of  living  on  leaves  and  twigs, 
grass  and  bones  (made  soft  by  burning).  His  own  life  he 
owed  to  his  ability  to  swim  across  a  river  when  pursued 
by  the  enemies  of  his  race.  On  the  side  where  he  emerged, 
Arab  scouts,  as  it  happened,  were  looking  for  a  shepherd 
boy  whom  they  might  take  back  to  their  chief,  one  Hassan. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  Hassan  himself  saw  to  it  that 
Ashod  was  fed.  It  was  the  first  real  meal  the  boy  had  had 
in  months,  and  he  says  he  will  never  forget  how  good  it 
tasted.  After  that  the  chief  insisted  that  he  do  nothing  for 
two  weeks  but  rest  and  eat.  Then  he  became  the  shepherd 
— and  what  he  tells  of  the  happy  two  years  spent  with  these 
nomads  of  the  desert,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  is  like  a  tale  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Arabs  were  kind  people.  Hassan,  the  sheik,  whose 
flocks  he  tended,  loved  Ashod  as  a  son.  Hassan's  oldest 
son,  Aber,  was  the  second  in  command  over  some  five  hun- 
dred Arab  chiefs  in  this  part  of  the  desert.  Hassan  him- 
self was  seventy-five  years  old  but  powerful  because  of  his 
wisdom  and  wealth.  With  his  big  bag  of  gold,  his  three 
hundred  sheep  and  fifty  camels,  he  was  the  rich  man  of  his 
section.  Merchants  came  from  Aleppo,  ten  days  away, 
and  from  Bagdad,  four  or  five  days  away,  to  buy  from  him 
sheep  and  butter  made  from  sheeps'  milk.  Hassan  took  de- 
light in  training  Ashod,  and  his  constant  advice  was :  Sir 
gasoor  mithel-e-sebaa  iva  shatar  rnitel  el  ivarvel — "be  fear- 
less like  a  lion  and  smart  like  a  jackal!"  He  incorporated 
both  qualities  in  himself  and,  withal,  krew  the  art  of  liv- 
ing, and  every  spring  with  his  wife  made  a  trip  to  the  river 
Euphrates  to  see  the  green  vegetation. 

Ashod  told  of  many  curious  incidents  in  the  desert — not 
least  the  peculiar  medical  practices  of  the  Arabs  who  to 
him  seemed  "half  wild,"  ignorant  of  civilization.  They 
were  surprised  when  he  told  them  of  life  in  Constantinople 
and  the  things  he  had  learned  at  school.  No  one  beside 
him  in  the  camp  could  read  or  write.  This  Armenian 
orphan,  after  more  than  two  years  of  life  among  the  Arabs 
is  now  studying  at  Robert  College  which  he  is  able  to 
attend  thanks  to  the  contributions  of  American  friends  of 
Mr.    Johnson.     Though    he    had    been    out    of    school    for 


An  old  Arab  sheik 

seven  years,  he  has  done  two  years'  college  work  in  one  and 
maintained  an  average  of  85   per  cent. 

The  case  of  Ashod — who  counts  his  two  years  as  a 
shepherd  boy  of  an  Arab  chief  out  in  the  desert  among 
the  happiest  in  his  life — is  interesting  for  two  reasons: 
In  the  first  place  it  shows  that  a  Moslem  of  wealth  and 
influence  may  without  losing  caste  extend  ordinary  human 
kindness  to  a  Christian  boy  even  around  Bagdad  where 
religious  and  race  feeling  is  reported  to  be  so  strong.  It 
also  demonstrates  in  an  individual  who  suffered  some  years 
ago  the  fate  of  homelessness  that  now  has  befallen  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  the  opportunity  of  help  that 
is  open  to  America  today.     Give  us  the  young! 

AGAIN  we  lift  the  plane  of  our  magic  carpet  and  sail 
east.  One  of  the  vivid  impressions  which  Professor 
Caroline  E.  Furness  of  Vassar  College  has  brought  back 
from  Japan  was  her  experience  in  the  slums  of  Kobe.  With 
an  introduction  from  T.  Namae,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Relief  of  the  Japanese  Home  Department — whom 
some  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  when  recently 
he  visited  the  United  States — she  started  out  to  find  what 
social  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  themselves, 
independently  of  foreign  missions.  One  gloomy  afternoon, 
after  a  ride  in  a  street  car  and  a  walk  through  muddy 
streets,  she  came  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Kagawa,  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  Christian  colleges  who  has  completed  his 
education  in  Princeton  and  has  written  a  Psychology  of  the 
Working  Man.  His  wife  shares  in  his  social  work,  most 
of  it  among  people  who  have  drifted  into  the  neighborhood 
from  the  country  around,  attracted  by  the  relatively  high 
wages  paid  in  the  industries  of  Kobe,  but  many  of  them 
unsuccessful  in  their  effort  to  gain  a  foothold.  After  walk- 
ing   for    some    time    through    narrow    streets    and    passage 
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In  the  slums  of  Kobe 

ways,  noticing  the  low  houses,  built  in  rows,  the  primitive 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  overcrowding,  and  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  people,  Professor  Furness  and  her  guide 
turned  a  corner  by  a  row  of  houses  slightly  superior  in  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Kagavva  pushed  open  a  sliding  screen  and  said : 
"This  is  a  part  of  my  house."  Looking  in,  they  saw  a  man 
lying  on  the  floor  with  his  leg  bandaged,  a  woman  sitting  by 
him,  evidently  taking  care  of  him,  and  a  little  girl.  The 
man,  Mr.  Kagawa  explained,  was  injured  and  had  no  place 
to  go  to.  "So,"  he  added,  "I  told  him  he  could  come  here 
and  stay  for  a  while."  Another  room  of  the  house  also  was 
occupied  and  was  the  most  untidy 

room,    Professor  Furness  says,   she  ■■■■■■■■■ 

had  ever  seen.  A  man  was  stand- 
ing there,  doing  nothing.  "This 
man,"  said  Mr.  Kagawa,  "is  half 
crazy ;  but  as  he  has  no  place  to  go 
to,  I  told  him  he  might  stay  here 
for  a  while.  He  tears  everything 
to  pieces  and  throws  it  on  the 
floor."  In  another  part  of  the 
house  lived  temporarily  a  man 
known  as  the  king  of  the  gamblers 
in  that  district.  His  story  struck 
the  American  visitor  as  much  like 
that  of  a  Tammany  chieftain  in  a 
New  York  ward.  He  was  the 
boss  of  that  section  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred — too  many  quar- 
rels, too  much  disorder — the  police 
conferred  with  him,  and  he  called 
his  subjects  to  order.  He  and  his 
host  were  on  the  best  of  terms, 
however,  and  he  is  occupying  one 
of  the  rooms  while  he  is  build- 
ing a   new  house   for  himself. 

That  a  settlement  worker  should  keep  in  his  house  an  in- 
valid, a  madman  and  a  ward  boss  may  seem  queer.  But  the 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  you  hear  Miss 
Furness  tell  more  about  the  conditions  of  life  in  Kobe.  After 
all,  in  Japan  as  in  America,  the  neighborhood  worker  starts 
out  by  doing  the  job  nearest  at  hand.  If  there  were  proper 
institutions  to  which  he  could  turn  over  his  cases  of  sickness 
and  destitution,  if  he  could  with  some  chance  of  success  fight 
the  boss  instead  of  trying  to  get  into  his  favor,  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Kagawa  would  do  it.  And  one  is  glad  to  know  that 
Professor  Namae  and  his  staff  are  at  work  upon  the  larger 
social  measures  which  will  make  the  job  of  the  settlement  if 
not  easier,  at  any  rate  more  creative. 


Near  the  settlement  was  a  small  plot  of  ground  which  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  playground  where  the  children  were  much 
at  home.  This  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  temple,  and  Mr. 
Kagawa  had  prevailed  upon  the  priests  to  let  him  have  it 
for  the  use  of  the  children.  At  the  edge  of  the  slums,  the 
party  visited  a  large  enclosure,  the  property  of  the  rag 
pickers.  Since  it  was  Sunday,  only  few  of  them  were  at 
work.  They  are,  it  is  said,  a  wealthy  corporation.  Here 
was  also  a  little  day  nursery  where  the  children  of  women 
workers  are  cared  for.  A  good-looking  Japanese  nurse  in  a 
white  dress  showed  the  building. 

The  people,  says  Professor  Furness,  appeared  to  be  much 
less  abject  than  the  poor  in  our  American  cities  who  usually 
are  immigrants.  She  suggests  as  an  explanation  that  they 
are  in  their  own  country  and  conscious  of  having  a  birth- 
right share  in  all  its  glories.  Many  of  them  have  always 
been  poor ;  but  in  a  country  which  hitherto  has  not  based  its 
class  distinctions  upon  outward  show  of  wealth,  poverty  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  inferiority.  They  have  spirit 
and  will  not  tamely  submit  to  injustice  which  they  resent 
very  quickly.  Mr.  Kagawa's  influence  with  these  people,  she 
says,  is  great  because  they  look  upon  him  as  one  of  them  and 
are  sure  of  his  charitable  spirit.  It  is  the  same  spirit  as  that 
of  many  teachers  and  moral  leaders  whom  the  Japanese  have 
venerated  in  their  centuries  of  life  as  a  nation  and  whose 
names  have  become  household  words. 

THOUGH  our  magic  airship  need  not  take  notice  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  will  just  the  same  visit  the  Caribbean 
on  our  return  trip  and  stop  on  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
go  visiting  with  Elizabeth  Robinson,  an  American  Red  Cross 
nurse.    One  day,  she  tells  us,  she  went  to  a  little  place  called 


^'V'^Tf 


-a  'sua?- 


The  posters  which  meant  preservation  of  sight 


Jockey  Market,  a  spot  on  one  of  the  plantations  where  two 
families  have  their  abode,  to  look  up  a  child  reported  absent 
from  school.  As  usual,  she  was  directed  wrong  and  found 
herself  "in  the  right  church  but  in  the  wrong  pew" — in  other 
words,  in  St.  Peter's  instead  of  Jockey  Market.  This  proved 
a  blessing,  for  here  she  found  a  mother  with  three  little  girls, 
seven,  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age,  who  were  being  treated 
regularly  for  trachoma  in  the  school  clinic.  The  mother  had 
five  more  at  home — one  of  them,  five  months  old,  with  eyes 
discharging  horribly,  another  one  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
twins  three  years  old  and  a  boy  of  five — all  illegitimate  (as 
so  many  are  there)  and  all  with  sore,  inflamed  eyes.  The 
nurse  looked  them  all  over  and  then  asked  the  mother  if  she 
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had  any  idea  how  serious  the  matter  was.  "Oh  yes,"  she 
replied,  "they  have  'chacoma',"  Asked  how  she  knew,  the 
woman  forthwith  dispatched  Johnnie  into  the  house  for  some 
pamphlets  which  Idalia  had  brought  from  school  and  which 
proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  bulletins  of  our  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Well,  says  Miss  Robinson,  it  was  easy  enough  to  go  to  these 
people  and  tell  them  what  should  be  done;  but  how  was  this 
woman  to  get  to  the  dispensary  with  no  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  five  little  pickaninnies  to  trail  along?  Moreover, 
what  was  the  use  of  treating  Idalia,  Hosanna  and  Gustave  in 
school  with  all  this  mess  in  the  home?  The  school  phy- 
sician solved  the  problem.  With  Miss  Robinson  and  the 
welfare  nurse  who  is  in  charge  of  the  country  work  he  went 
and  examined  everyone  in  the  two  homes — and  soon  all  who 
needed  treatment  were  receiving  it  three  times  a  week. 

"Down  here,"  writes  Miss  Robinson,  "the  natives  paper 
their  homes  with  anything  that  will  stick  on  the  walls." 
So  she  gave  each  of  the  women  a  poster  which  was  duly 
pasted  on  and  read  by  all  the  aunts  and  forty-second  cousins, 
to  say  nothing  of  mere  neighbors  who  sent  their  children 
for  more  pictures. 

The  picture  opposite  was  taken  in  one  of  the  villages 
at  a  plantation  named  Jealousy,  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Love — this  is  not  a  joke, — though  evidently 
someone  had  a  sense  of  humor  when  it  was  named.  It 
shows  what  happened  the  day  Miss  Robinson  came  visiting. 
"I  can  alight  from  Ophelia  Bumps  (the  Ford)  any  hour  of 
the  day  in  one  of  these  villages,"  she  writes,  "and  on  entering 
see  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  few  skinny  pigs  wander- 
ing at  large  or  a  contented  looking  goat ;  but  I  won't  be  in 
the  place  five  minutes  before  I  have  an  audience  that  pops  out 
of  all  kinds  of  places  to  hear  the  Red  Cross  "nuss"  discourse. 
They  ask  questions,  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  bring  out 
Hezekiah  and  Salome  with  'sick  toes'  for  me  to  see  and  take 
me  into  their  homes  to  see  Nanna  who  has  'baad  feelin's' 
and  who  sees  black  and  has  fever  and  headache." 

The  salvation  of  the  place,  says  Miss  Robinson,  lies  in  edu- 
cating the  children ;  and  the  medium  for  this  is  the  public 
school.  The  Department  of  Education,  she  adds,  has  made 
a  long,  long  stride  in  this  direction  in  the  few  years  it  has 
been  at  work  since  the  government  of  the  islands  was  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  from  Denmark. 

BY  the  way,  our  friends  the  Virgin  Islanders  seem  to  be 
in  more  than  their  usual  trouble  just  now,  to  judge 
from  the  latest  issue  of  The  Emancipator,  a  native  paper, 
just  come  to  hand.  It  seems  that  the  Volstead  law  has  been 
applied  to  St.  Thomas  so  as  to  endanger  one  of  its  important 
industries,  the  manufacture  of  bay  rum.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  is  all  for  prohibition ;  but,  says  he,  "the  Virgin  Islands 
are  not  under  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
apply  the  law.  .  . .  The  authorities  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  laws  may  use  their  discretion  in  a  much  broader  sense 
in  St.  Thomas  than  in  Porto  Rico  or  elsewhere  under  the 
flag." 

As  for  the  article  in  question,  he  tells  of  some  of  its  uses 
we  had  not  known  of  before: 

Not  only  was  bay  rum  a  fine  toilet  article,  so  refreshing 
after  a  shave  and  so  soothing  when  the  head  was  tired  or  ached, 
but  once  the  hands  and  face  were  bathed  in  this  delightful 
preparation  the  mosquitoes  would  let  one  live  in  peace.  It  is 
possible  that  a  few  persons  might  be  far  enough  down  in  the 
scale  of  intemperance  and  passion  for  a  drink  that  they  might 
drink  bay  rum  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  alcohol  it  con- 
tained, but  the  person  so  far  gone  was  lost  beyond  the  power 
of  the  prohibition  law  to  save  him.  It  was  unjust,  unreason- 
able, absurd  and  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  this  business  in 
St.  Thomas. 

And  yet  the  industrious  Virgin  Islander  who  operates  the 


Survey  elevator  at  night  is  longing  for  the  day  when  he 
will  have  saved  enough  to  take  his  family  back  to  the  sunny 
clime  of  his  home  land. 

AND  here  we  are  back  again  in  God's  Own  Country, 
the  country  of  jazz  and  normalcy  and  enterprise  and 
food  such  as  a  Christian  man  or  woman  aches  for  when 
away  in  distant  lands.  But,  alas,  while  it  is  fine  for  a  time 
to  be  something  of  a  hero  to  our  neighbors  because  of  our 
travels,  it  is  not  quite  the  home-coming  we  had  expected. 
Has  there  been  change  while  we  have  been  away,  or  have  we 
learned  to  look  upon  the  familiar  world  of  our  neighborhood 
with  new  eyes?  Somehow  our  Greek  vegetable  man  and 
our  Slovak  washerwoman  are  no  longer  what  they  were — 
somewhat  inferior  Americans ;  they  have  assumed  a  new 
dignity  and  significance.  We  are  puzzled.  And  so  we 
smile  as  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  puts  our  mixed  feel- 
ings towards  these  people  into  verse  for  us  in  a  poem  which 
he  calls 

AMERICANS 

Our  town  wuz  like  our  nation  when  I  wuz  young;  you  see, 
Business  an'  eddication  wuz  mebbe  poor,  but,  gee, 
Two  er  more  generation  Americuns  wuz  we! 

Then   comes    Hans   Schmidt    from    Stettin    (we    calls   him 

Smith),  an'  right 
Off  starts  a  bak'ry,  gettin'  to  work  before  'twuz  light. 
We'd    say:    "Jes   watch    him    sweatin' — ain't    he    a    funny 

sight?" 

Jan  Jansen  soon  from  Sweden,  'bout  forty  year'  ago, 
'Rives,  thinkin'  this  land  Eden,  an'  what  he  didn't  know 
'D  take  a  lifetime's  readin':  that  jay  was  sure  some  slow! 

Two  Guineas  named  Trentoni  next  settled   in  our   town ; 
They  hired  Smith's  boniest  pony  an'  druv'  a  cart  aroun' 
With  fruit  an'  macaroni :  we  'lowed  we'd  keep  them  down ! 

An'  then  a  Greek,  an  Andy  Bakopoulos,  as  cool 
'S  you  please,   starts  sellin'   candy   right  by  our  grammar- 
school  : 
The  kids,  they  found  it  handy — lue  knowed  he  wuz  a  fool. 

All  us  pure-blood  Caucasians,  we  sniffed  an'  jes'  set  down 
An'    watched    these    here    invasions,    yaller    an'    white    an' 

brown : 
We  hed  a  League  o'  Nations  right  in  our  own  home-town ! 

Smith   (Schmidt)   he  manifested  real  genius  fer  finance; 
He's  got  the  bank  congested,  owns  half  the  inhabitants ; 
His  daughter's  sable-vested — his  son  wuz  killed  in  France. 

John  Johnson?     Say,  jes'  state  yer  guess  about  him!     He 

went 
Into  the  Legislature  an'  stays  there  perminent; 
His  boy — it's  clear  'g'in  nature — 's  a  college-president. 

The  Lemon  Trust  that  Guinea  we  tried  to  keep  so  meek 
Forms;  when  we  go,  by  Jinny,  to  spring  his  scheme  aleak, 
What  Judge  rules  fer  the  ninny?     Bakopoulos,  the  Greek! 

What's  happened  ?     'Taint  the  setter  as  makes,  fer  long,  the 

rules. 
Business  is  sure  some  better;  we've  twict  as  many  schools; 
But  the  job,  it  goes  to  the  sweater:  them  for'ners  -wasn't 

fools ! 

We  done  the  best  we  could  as  would  avoid  a  fuss: 
It's  somehow  understood  as  we  ain't  autonimous — 
Why,   they've  growed   'most  as  good   as  Americuns  as  us ! 


The  camp  of  the  American  farm  unit 

IN  RUSSIA  WITH  WESTERN  PIONEERS 

{Continued  from  page  165) 
not  been  in  vain.  A  child  threw  a  branch  of  dry  spruce 
on  the  smoldering  fire,  and  the  red  flames  shot  up.  In 
the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  camp  fire  these  women  and 
children  sang  for  us  the  folk  songs  of  old  Russia  and  the 
songs  of  the  new  republic  till  far  into  the  night. 

Coming  back  to  camp  next  day  I  saw  an  American  news- 
paper. It  was  several  months  old.  The  head  line  read : 
"The  Soviet  Government  cannot  hold  out."  From  the 
border  of  Latvia  to  the  edge  of  Siberia  I  have  travelled 
by  freight  car  and  peasant  wagon.  I  have  lived  with  the 
railroad  workers  in  a  corner  of  their  barracks  at  a  Cebesh, 
a  division  point  just  inside  the  Russian  border.  I  have  seen 
Moscow  with  its  trolley  cars  and  shops,  its  restaurants  and 
theatres.  I  have  shared  the  life  and  grass  bread  in  the 
villages  in  the  heart  of  great  Russia,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  fall.  It  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  spirit  which  is  invincible.  In  spite  of  war, 
blockkade,  civil  war,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  devastation  of 
the  famine,  the  Russian  Government  is  strong,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  entrenched  in  the  very  heart 
of  its  people.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  must  or  will 
remain  as  it  is  today.  Russia  is  changing  daily.  But 
this  form  of  government  will  remain.  The  people  under- 
stand it  and  feel  that  it  is  theirs  in  spite  of  everything.  As 
they  have  said  to  us,  "Yes,  our  government  has  made  mis- 
takes, but  it  is  young  and  every  young  thing  has  to  make 
mistakes  to  learn ;  but  it  is  our  government  and  we,  the 
people,  have  never  had  a  government  before." 

It  is  typical  of  the  new  Russia  that  the  old  men  no 
longer  wish  to  be  venerated  for  their  age.  As  one  said  to 
us,  "do  not  call  me  Dadushka  (Grandfather).  Everything 
is  all  right  but  do  not  call  me  Grandfather,  I  am  still  one 
of  the  young  men.     I  am  only  sixty." 

I  left  camp  on  the  twenty-second  of  August.  Before  I 
left  the  following  note  came  from  Stara  Charmia. 

Greetings  to  the  American  Workers  For  Their  Friendly  Attitude 
Toward  the  Russian  Workers  and  the  Help  Rendered. 

The  First  Agricultural  Labor  Artel  at  Stara  Charmia  sends  its 
hearty  greetings  and  thanks  to  the  American  workers  for  help- 
ing us  in  the  cultivation  of  our  land  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  desiatines  (25),  which  the  Collective  could  not  have  tilled 
for  the  winter  crop  because  of  the  lack  of  agricultural 
machinery. 

The  above  mentioned  Collective,  numbering  35  (thirty-five) 
people,  eighteen  of  whom  are  capable  of  labor,  from  the  age 
of  13  to  65,  and   17  not  of  age. 

The  Collective  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  desiatines 
of  land. 

With  the  help  rendered  us  by  tilling  the  land  with  up-to-date 
machinery,  the  Collective  grows  in  strength  and  spirit,  spring 
that  with  it  we  are  getting  out  of  the  terrible  plague  of  famine. 

Once  more  and  once  more  a  great  many  thanks  to  the  Ameri- 
can Workers  from  the  Collective. 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    COLLECTIVE:    ZOTOW 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT:  ANDREW    HOODANIN 
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Besides  the  plowing  we  had  done  for  Stara  Charmia  and 
the  two  other  villages,  we  had  plowed,  harrowed  and  culti- 
packed  1,000  desatines  or  2,700  acres  in  the  twenty  days 
we  had  been  working.  This  land  will  be  seeded  to  rye. 
The  unit  is  remaining  to  seed  and  plow  for  the  spring  crops, 
a  piece  of  reconstruction  work  worth  doing. 

Coming  out  of  Russia  I  traveled  with  a  worker  who 
had  come  up  from  the  British  Quaker  Relief  unit  in  the 
South,  also  a  man  who  had  been  with  the  A.  R.  A.,  likewise 
in  the  south.  Journeying  comfortably  along  in  a  compart- 
ment which  would  put  our  American  Pullmans  to  shame, 
and  at  luncheon  in  the  diner,  we  compared  experiences  and 
viewpoints.  They  too  had  found  the  peasants  energetic 
and  eager  to  rebuild  their  famine-wasted  land.  They  too 
reported  good  harvests  and  a  feeling  of  hope  and  optimism. 
In  the  Perm  government  where  I  was,  the  harvest  is  the 
best  in  fifty  years.  Even  with  the  decreased  acreage  which 
was  planted  this  harvest  will  mean  life  to  Russia. 

THE  FAITH  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER 

{Continued  from  page  156) 
ployers,  and  not  upon  the  doctrine  of  "the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed"   which   is   in   the   forefront  of   the  statement  of 
"Principles"  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  great  bulk  of  human  industrial  effort  must  continue 
to  be  outside  the  immediate  control  of  governments.  Yet 
industry  can  only  progress  in  a  democracy  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  it  is  the  negative  attitude  about  this  on 
the  part  of  a  few  large  capitalists  and  financiers  in  particular 
that  retards  progress  in  industrial  relations.  The  managers 
and  industrial  representatives  of  such  interests  are  held  in 
check  by  unduly  conservative  trustees  of  capitalism  when  they 
might  lead  the  world  by  their  example.  The  tact  is  that 
capitalism  holds  the  field  beyond  any  doubt.  It  is  the  only 
system  which  has  made  good,  and  there  is  no  other  in  sight 
which  can  carry  on.  Yet  it  is  no  sacred  ark  which  may  not 
be  touched  under  dire  penalty.  It  may  be  made  to  function 
more  satisfactorily  for  labor  and  for  all  of  us  than  it  has 
yet  done. 

Though  we  live  in  a  society  admittedly  acquisitive,  one  in 
which  the  economic  motive  is  dominant,  one  of  "legalized 
self-interest"  as  our  pessimists  love  to  term  it,  we  do  not 
claim  that  this  motive  is  socially  sufficient.  Nor  do  we  claim 
that  human  nature  cannot  be  improved.  It  is  being  slowly 
improved  right  in  our  sight.  The  mind  of  man  is  still  in 
the  making,  and  so  is  the  quality  of  his  conscience. 

Yet  no  one  who  makes  daily  contact  with  the  sane  but 
strictly  self-regarding  attitude  of  the  workmen  can  consider 
radical  reconstruction  as  immediately  necessary  or  as  prac- 
ticable on  the  basis  of  the  present  meager  fund  of  altruism. 
Personal  selfishness  can  today  no  more  be  assumed  as  elimi- 
nated from  the  performance  of  any  social  function  than  phys- 
ical force  from  the  practices  of  government.  Of  that  we 
have  had  recently  abundant  proof  here  and  abroad.  The 
joy  in  personal  achievement,  which  we  would  like  to  see  great- 
ly increased — and  which  will  be,  is  yet  too  limited  to  be  a 
universal  incentive.  The  "economic  urge"  must  still  be  re- 
lied upon  to  motivate  the  great  majority,  and  on  the  whole 
it  has  not  proved  a  detrimental  impulse  in  human  develop- 
ment. 

Capitalism  and  unionism  alike  can  only  commend  them- 
selves in  the  end  to  society  by  their  good  works.  Indeed,  every 
custom  in  our  day  must  have  pragmatic  sanction.  The  last 
century  was  occupied  with  building  institutions;  the  present 
is  busy  asking,  "What  are  they  for?"  and  "Do  they  work?" 
These  are  healthy  challenges  not  confined  to  capital  alone 
but  applied  to  the  whole  social  order.  Thev  can  no  longer 
be    scornfully    regarded    by    those    occupying    positions    of 
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privilege  on  either  side.  They  must  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered about  capital  and  labor  as  well  as  about  national 
governments.  The  ans.wers  are  producing  many  programs 
of  what  we  might  be  if  we  were  better  than  we  are,  but  we 
are  also  learning  much  that  is  immediately  useful  as  to  what 
we  can  be  even  as  we  are.  Shall  we  refuse  to  have  faith  and 
go  into  the  wilderness  like  some  of  our  distinguished  pessi- 
mists with  counsels  of  perfection  and  professions  of  despair? 
Surely  not! 

The  Spirit  of  Envy 

Behind  and  beneath  all  the  questions  that  have  to  do 
with  the  better  ordering  of  our  social  and  political  life  lies 
the  great  human  problem — The  good  man  and  how  to 
produce  him. 

We  have  instances  among  capital  and  labor  alike  of  the 
spirit  of  exclusiveness,  from  which  proceed  selfish  industrial 
and  social  policies  and  conduct. 

A  major  product  of  exclusiveness  carried  to  an  individual 
extreme  is  envy.  Despite  the  adoption  of  all  the  forms  of 
industrial  betterment  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
civilization  against  malicious  covetousness,  that  evil  spirit 
which  brings  nothing  constructive  along  with  its  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  our  social  frailties. 

Envy  so  parched  my  blood,  that  had  I  seen 

A   fellow-man   nrade   joyous,   thou   had'st  marked 

A  livid  paleness  overspread  my  cheek. 

Such  fruit  reap  I  of  the  seed  I  sowed: 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease — My  neighbor's  health! 

This  vivid  etching  by  Dante  of  the  human  spirit  in  its 
most  malignant  mood  repenting  amidst  eternal  fires  less 
punishing  than  its  own  moral  distress,  has  been  reproduced 
in  some  of  our  social  rebels  whose  contribution  to  the  body 
politic  under  its  influence  has  been  unsocial  action  or  anarchy, 
with  ensuing  death  to  all  noble  aspirations  and  generous 
conduct. 

Good  industrial  relations  imply  the  broadest  tolerance 
of  opinion,  spoken  and  printed,  but  every  well-wisher 
of  mankind  will  scotch  the  social  snake,  envy,  when  it  shows 
itself  and  strikes  through  the  poisoned  pen,  the  disloyal  act 
or  the  infringement  of  the  personal  liberties  of  others. 

Alike  in  the  plant,  in  labor  councils,  in  society  and  politics, 
envy  is  the  stealthy  assassinator  of  democracy  and  of  indus- 
trial goodwill. 

The  Spirit  of  Service 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  the  truth  that  "the  way 
out"  of  the  industrial  problem  is  not  to  be  found  through 
perfecting  the  technique  of  industry.  That  is  socially  de- 
sirable and  is  under  way  through  the  increasing  application 
of  the  scientific  method  by  industrial  engineers.  Yet  it  can- 
not of  itself  bring  in  a  new  industrial  day,  as  was  once 
hoped  and  even  predicted  by  able  innovators  in  business 
system ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  greatly  to  reduce  economic 
friction ;  it  may  even  under  certain  conditions  help  to  in- 
crease it. 

The  "hard-boiled"  employer  need  be  neither  surprised  nor 
indignant  when  confronted  by  "hard-boiled"  labor.  He 
should  take  no  comfort  from  the  obvious  sins  and  short- 
comings of  the  latter  and  should  be  considerably  exercised 
about  his  own.  The  great  silent  army  of  labor  is  not  blind 
to  these  or  to  remedies  proposed  by  some  capitalists  which 
are  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the  situation.  A  "one  hundred 
percent  Americanism"  will  not  help  much,  for,  like  other 
idealisms,  patriotism  has  varied  from  a  noble  devotion  to  a 
moral  lunacy.  At  its  best  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  com- 
mercialization. 

The  "American  Plan,"  involving  an  almost  naive  "in- 
dividual contract"  which  legally  prohibits  the  wage-earner 


from  changing  his  mind — or  at  least  his  conditions  or  his 
employer — for  a  lengthy  period,  will  not  inhibit  his  herd 
instincts  and  his  natural  desire  to  profit  by  the  counsel  of 
his   fellows. 

Nor  can  industrial  capital  make  employers'  associations 
or  reactionary  officials  the  keepers  of  its  conscience.  The 
right  course  of  capital  and  its  managers  towards  the  wage- 
earner  is  not  in  surrendering  its  freedom  to  massed  capital 
in  employers'  associations  or  to  militant  organized  labor 
or  to  compulsions  from  any  source.  It  is  prescribed  in  a 
Chinese  proverb  which  expresses  the  spirit  of  this  study: 
"If  you  want  to  keep  the  town  clean,  let  every  man  sweep 
before  his  own  door." 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  national  upheaval  that 
a  French  farmer-general  and  haughty  aristocrat  inquired 
peevishly,  "When  everything  goes  so  well,  why  change?" 
We  have  still  our  "Let-aloners"  among  ownership  as  well 
as  our  "Us-aloners"  among  labor.  But  these  are  blind  to 
the  social  situation  and  the  need  for  constructive  leadership. 
Things  do  not  right  themselves  as  the  lazy  and  unsocial 
would  have  us  believe.  To  them  we  oppose  the  voice  of  one 
who  was  privileged  to  "look  at  life  steadily  and  look  at 
it  whole"  with  keen,  informed  vision  for  more  than  eight 
decades  and  who  saw  people  and  nations  because  of  a  stupid 
fatalism  or  indifference  miss  connections  with  "opportunity" 
again  and  again  to  their  great  loss: 

There  is  no  saying  more  false  than  that  which  declares  that 
"the  hour  brings  the  man."  The  hour  many  and  many  a  time 
has  failed  to  bring  the  man.  And  never  was  that  truth  more 
seen  than  in  the  last  seven  years. 

These  were  almost  the  last  words  spoken  in  the  United 
States  by  James  Bryce. 

The  truth  is  that  the  intangibles  in  industrial  relations 
and  in  all  social  matters- -"what  men  work  for"  and  "what 
men  live  by" — are  truly  sensed  only  by  those  who  are 
touched  to  fine  issues.  Happily  they  are  already  a  goodly 
company  which  is  adding  to  its  numbers.  The  last  two 
decades  of  American  industrial  and  social  expansion  have 
been  marked  by  rising  quality  of  the  efforts  of  the  managers 
of  industry  and  their  subordinates.  It  needs  only  sound 
convictions,  courage  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists 
concerned  to  make  America  the  industrial  garden  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  commend  to  capital  and  labor  two  major  programs 
and  motives  which  sum  up  my  industrial  and  social  exper- 
ience: education  and  service.  They  are  embodied  in  words 
of  wisdom  from  Pestalozzi :  "Until  we  learn  to  make  our 
educational  principles  work  among  the  weaker  members  of 
society,  democracy  will  remain  a  dream." 

And  in  an  admonition  of  Dean  Inge:  "Don't  get  up 
from  the  feast  of  life  without  paving  for  your  share  of 
it." 

DONE  IN  OIL 

{Continued  from  page  146) 

more  favorably  situated  fields.  Its  very  isolation,  however, 
with  the  inevitably  increased  hardship  of  its  living  and 
working  conditions,  ought  to  enlist  in  its  behalf  a  first  call 
in  the  allocation  of  company  community  halls  and  other 
welfare  facilities.  For  improvement  in  hours  of  labor  and 
the  archaic  seven-day  week  it  will  doubtless  have  to  wait 
until  public  opinion  forces  a  betterment  of  conditions 
throughout  the  entire  oil  industry. 

Meanwhile  the  merry-go-round  of  the  seven-day  shift 
goes  on : 

"Brutal  ain't  it,"  remarked  a  workman  to  me  the  other 
day,  "I'd  as  soon  be  dead." 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  D.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  "Washington,  D.  C. 
"Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's 
lives  and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  strength." 
Publishes  monthly   magazine,    "Mother  and    Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building.   Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Detroit.  Michigan,  October,  1922.  E.  R.  Cass,  general 
secretary,  185  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCI ATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  WMlliam 
F.   Snow.   M.D..   gen.   dir. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix. 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  * 
Government    school.      Free    illustrated    literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne.  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  Oity.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Harry  W.  Laidler,  secretary;  Room  931.  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual 
membership.  $3.00.   $5.00  and   $25.00.     Special   rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF     LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETI ES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Blgelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee.  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moot  field  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings.  etc.  Membership  90,000. 
with  350  branches.     Membership.   $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  it» 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division. 
Placement  Section. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise  in   organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
w.ith  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd    St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 

Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,  ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 

civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 

United   States,   Canada.   Cuba,    Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY   SERVICE    (INCORPORATED)— 315   Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure   time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic'  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL      COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST      IN 

AMERICA— Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 

Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 

St..    New   York. 

Commission  on   the  Church  and   Social   Service— Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.    Cavert.   librarian 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,     13.12    .Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W.. 

Washington,   D.    C. 
General   Secretary.    Rev.    John   J.    Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Rev.   James   H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan.    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and    Legislation — William   J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John   A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director.   Michael   Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President.      Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President.    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.    Sec'y..    Miss   Agnes   G.    Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington.  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean.  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh, 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National    Director,    Bruce   M.    Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMM ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10,  $25  and  $W0: 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  T. 
Powiison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualises  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child   welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secy.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  Ivukward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly 
$2  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carrie, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22-nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  or 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
12  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  oommunity  problems.  Trains  Negi  o 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal,"   published  at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU  NDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  EAigenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;   B.   N.   C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Lecturers  for  1922-3:  John  Dewey,  John  B.  Watson,  Thor- 
stein  Veblen,  Leo  Wolman,  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
A.  A.  Goldenweiser  and  others 

All   courses  given   in  late   afternoon   or   evening 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

465-9  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


WHAT  LIES  BEFORE  THE  NEW  FEDERAL 
COAL  COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page  153) 
demands  patient  and  accurate  workmanship  of  a  kind  that 
is  fairly  standardized.  Be  it  noted,  however,  that  the  in- 
vestigation must  cover  non-union  as  well  as  union  mines, 
and  that  all  study  of  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  pay  must 
go  into  profits  from  affiliated  business  including  land  hold- 
ings, transportation  and  marketing,  both  wholesale  and 
retail. 

The  act  clearly  contemplates  a  special  investigation  into 
the  anthracite  combination.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public 
has  become  convinced  that  it  is  being  exploited  by  a  near 
monopoly  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  the  commission  will 
be  derelict  in  its  duty  unless  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
financial  relations  of  the  mining  companies,  railroads  and 
sales  agencies.  On  no  other  point  is  public  opinion  more 
insistent. 

The  commission's  opportunity  for  broadest  thinking  lies 
in  the  field  of  a  permanent  machinery  for  adjusting  labor 
disputes.  The  type  of  investigation  needed  here  is  qualita- 
tive, not  quantitative.  We  must  have  a  scientific  analysis  by 
the  foremost  students  of  the  labor  movement  of  unionism 
in  the  coal  industry  viewed  in  comparison  with  unionism  in 
other  industries  and  other  lands.  We  need,  by  the  com- 
mission itself,  a  big-hearted  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and  if 
necessary  new  evidence,  on  mob  violence,  feudalism  and  ab- 
sentee landlords  in  West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  commission  is  required 
to  make  recommendation  is  "standardizing  mines  on  the 
basis  of  their  productive  capacity,  and  closing  down  mines 
which  fall  below  the  standard."  The  commission  will  do 
well  to  construe  this  clause,  which  clearly  refers  to  the 
wastes  of  over-development  and  broken  working  time,  as  an 
invitation  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  production  and  distribution.  In  this  field 
the  commission  will  find  that  some  essential  points  have  been 
covered  by  earlier  investigations,  and  that  on  others  nothing 
has  been  done. 

There  is  little  to  be  done  on  the  mechanical  technique  of 
mining,  except  to  emphasize  the  need  of  bringing  the  practice 
of  the  smaller,  less  efficient  mines  up  to  the  best  engineering 
standard.  The  related  field  of  the  organization  of  work 
underground,  however,  is  untouched.  Hugh  Archbald  has 
outlined  it  in  his  book  The  Four-Hour  Day  in  Coal,  and 
shown  the  need  of  production  engineering  studies.  This 
subject  will  lead  to  another  on  which  light  is  needed — the 
tendency  of  the  union  to  hamper  the  management  in  im- 
proving technique. 

A  kindred  subject,  also  virtually  unknown,  is  the  market- 
ing of  coal.  In  contrast  to  the  extensive  statistical  literature 
on  production,  consumption  and  even  the  physical  movement 
of  coal  by  rail  and  water,  there  is  practically  no  literature 
on  the  work  of  the  middleman.  Yet  in  this  neglected  field 
lie  some  of  the  largest  possibilities  of  cutting  costs  to  the 
consumer.  "Stabilizing  demand"  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
marketing. 

Before  the  commission  has  traveled  far  it  will  probably 
realize  that  the  law  of  coal  does  not  square  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  coal. 

This  broad  fact  underlies  the  vague  proposals  for  "na- 
tionalization" and  "public  control"  on  the  one  hand  or  for 
some  modification  of  the  anti-trust  laws  on  the  other.  The 
law  of  property  right  in  coal  is  the  English  common  law, 
worked  out  by  centuries  of  muddling  through  in  what  was 
then  an  agricultural  community.  It  is  essentially  the  law 
of  private  property  in  farm  lands.  To  the  owner  of  the 
(Continued  or.  page  182) 
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Address  Advertising 
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THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days n  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife  experienced 
in  child  caring  for  superintendent  and 
matron  of  a  small  Jewish  Children's 
Home.  Good  salary.  Apply  in  writing 
giving  complete  references  to  4321  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  LEAGUE  wants 
trained  worker  for  Executive  Secretary  and 
Case  Workers.  J.  E.  Lansing,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  As  Superintendent  of  a 
large  well-appointed  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Chicago,  an  educated  executive  young  wo- 
man (over  thirty)  with  experience  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  care  of  children. 
Reply  giving  full  qualifications  and  cre- 
dentials to  Mrs.  R.  Stevenson,  1212  North 
State    Street,    Chicago,   Illinois. 

WANTED:  Experienced  cook  of  Jew- 
ish Faith  to  work  in  Institution  situated 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Write  Jew- 
ish Home  for  Babies  and  Children  2508 
Breckenridge    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  for  Rural 
districts.  Jewish,  and  with  knowledge  of 
Yiddish.  Home  Economics  training  desir- 
able.    4338  Survey. 

GIRLS'  Club  Worker,  to  assist  in  house- 
hold management,  for  resident  in  settle- 
ment near  New  York  City.  Jewish  Sister- 
hood, 21    Seventeenth   Ave.,   Newark,   N.J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


(Continued) 


COOPERATIVE      GENCY 

MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  desires  posi- 
tions for  recommended  companions,  gov- 
ernesses, infants'  nurses  and  housekeepers. 
Phone  Audubon  5788,  477  West  145th  St., 
New  York  City. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Southern  Building, 
Washington. 

SITUATIONS   WANTED 

A  THOROUGHLY  trained  and  expe- 
rienced lady  wishes  a  position  in  Orphan- 
age Home  or  School,  or  would  take  entire 
charge  of  nervous  or  special  child  in  a 
good  family.  Excellent  references.  Write 
Miss  Helen  K.  L.  Yelland,  c/o  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Watson,  105  Sande  Ave.,  Essington, 
Penna. 


NOW  available,  social  worker  experi- 
enced in  settlement,  playground  and  girls' 
organization  work.  Expert  in  group  re- 
creation.    4305    Survey. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY  with  lady 
traveling.  Well  educated  young  woman, 
secretarial  experience  in  business  and  pri- 
vate school.     Isabel  Hughes,  Williamstown, 

Mass. 

MAN  with  twenty  years'  experience 
directing  work  for  older  boys  and  super- 
intending Homes  for  Children  will  be 
available  for  superintendent  of  Institution 
November  fifteenth.  Sister  would  accom- 
pany as  matron  if  desired.     4333   Survey. 

WANTED:  Assistant  superintendency, 
recreational  or  physical  directorship  in 
small  private  school,  home  for  delinquents 
or  orphans  by  young  man,  age  22.  Pro- 
testant,  qualified.     4332    Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  now  head  of 
settlement,  twelve  years  in  social  work, 
desires  position  with  educational  and  re- 
creational organization  or  with  Federa- 
tion.    4330  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  wide  experience  in 
child  caring,  desires  position  as  sub-exe- 
cutive or  head  of  boys'  department.  Best 
of   references.     4322    Survey. 

WANTED:  Place  by  refined  educated 
woman  as  housekeeper  or  companion. 
Free  to  travel.  No  encumbrances.  Best 
of   references.     Box  44,  Lexington,   Ky. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  EXPERT.  Twenty 
years'  experience  in  Sunday  School ;  Insti- 
tutional and  Social  Service  Work; 
Trained  public  speaker  and  Pastor's  As- 
sistant, is  open  for  engagement.  4334 
Survey. 

COMPANION  or  attendant.  Protestant 
young  woman,  trained  in  nursing,  desires 
position  with  party  planning  to  travel  this 
winter.  References  exchanged.  Miss 
Cory,  Brewster,  Mass. 

FEMALE  settlement  worker,  ten  years' 
experience  organizing  clubs  and  classes, 
employment  placement,  welfare  work. 
Any  opening  where  this  experience  will 
be  an  asset.     4336  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  superintendent 
of  Day  Nursery  or  small  Institution  by 
executive  woman,  thoroughly  experienced. 
Highest   credentials.     4337   Survey. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy  to 
remain   unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet 
terment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  vour  library 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year:  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   370   Seventh  Avenue,   New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line    for    four    insertions, 
copy   to  remain  unchanged. 

Calcium  Requirements  of  Children.  By  Henry 
C.  Sherman  and  Edith  Hawley.  Reprint  from 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore,   Md.     Price  10  cents. 

The  Motion  Picture  Problem.  By  Rev.  Charles 
N.  Lathrop.  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
105   E.  22   St.,  New  York.     Price,    15   cents. 

Mow  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  W  eeK 
— a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten  Cent  Meals, 
by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.. 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  or 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,   Mass. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  Survey  Graphic, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,   1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  the  Survey- 
Graphic,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Re- 
gulat:ons,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to   wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City; 
Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  112  East  i9  Street, 
New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Bruno 
Lasker,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City- 
Business  Managers,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  John  D. 
Kenderdine,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  oyvners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Survey 
Associates,  Inc..  112  East  19  Street,  New  York- 
City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the   State   of   New   York  with   over    1,600 

•  members.  It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street.  Now 
York,  N.  Y.:  Vice-Presidents,  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia  University.  Now  York,  N.  Y.:  V. 
Everit  Macy  '-Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.;  Secretary.  Ann  R.  Brenner,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Treasurer, 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street.  New 
York,    N.    Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds. 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embrac- 
ing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  -took 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  lias  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person.  :i"  icia 
tion.  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  sad  stock,  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  bv  him. 

[Signed]     ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG, 
Business  Manager, 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   19th 
day  of  September,   1922. 

[Scall      MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds,    City    of    New    York, 
New     York     County    Clerk's    No.     150;     New 
York    County    Rrirst.     -    V      22056. 
Commission  Expires  Maj   ■).  1924, 


[In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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IMPORTED  GOODS 


Distinctive — Exquisite — 
Reasonable 

Pendants,  Brooches,  Beads,  Leather  Goods, 
Beaded    Bags,    Ceramics,    Lamps,    Amber 
Goods,  Enamel  and  Silver  articles. 
Ideal   Gifts   from    $2.00    up. 
Write   for    complete    catalogue. 
Toth  &  Binion,   147  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Boundless  Ocean  View 

from  lots  and  choice  cottages  for  sale  by  me. 
Country  club,  fishing,  bathing.  HELEN  L. 
THURSTON,   20   Pleasant   St.     Tel.   80. 

ROCKPORT,  MASS. 


STATIONERY 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


What  Do  You  Do  with   Problems? 


ANYONE,   any  mind  is  at  home  in  the  presence  of 
the  usual.     Home  is  such  a  homey  place.      Home 
habits    are    comfortable ;    home    customs,    restful ; 
home  traditions,  intelligible.     One's  own  folkways, 
one's  home  town  or  community,   one's  own  country:   how 
can   these  be  improved   upon  ? 

It's  the  unusual  that  confounds  us.  The  unusual  comes 
to  us  as  a  problem.  It  is  something  we  are  not  prepared 
for;  that  is,  it's  unusual.  Of  course,  it  appears  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  types  and  characters.  It  may  be  a  physical 
matter:  a  new  mole  hill  on  our  lawn- — an  earthquake  that 
destroys  the  city  and  buries  ten  thousand  people.  It  may 
be  a  moral  matter:  Jennie  Jones  has  bobbed  her  hair — the 
king  of  Berengaria  has  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Mexlapan 
with  a  million  soldiers,  burning  and  slaying  as  he  goes.  It 
may  be  in  the  region  of  economics,  politics,  education,  re- 
ligion, art.  Wherever  the  unusual  appears,  wherever  we 
face  a  problem,  we  find  ourselves  more  or  less  disturbed, 
confounded,  flustered,  flabbergasted.  Animals  can  easily 
negotiate  the  usual:  one  test  of  the  quality  of  the  genus 
homo  is  his  capacity  to  negotiate  the  unusual,  to  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  him. 

Animals  occasionally  come  upon  the  unusual,  too.  How 
does  an  animal  deal  with  a  problem?  If  there  is  any  way 
around,  he  finds  that  way  and  lets  the  problem  more  or  less 
severely  alone.  If  there  is  no  way  around,  he  is  able,  some- 
times, by  a  process  called  "trial  and  error,"  to  find  his  way 
through.  If  he  can  do  neither  of  these  things,  and  if  the 
problem  is  fundamental,  there  may  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  up  and  die. 

GENUS  HOMO  can  do  these  three  things,  too.  Rather 
neatly.  He  is  a  great  hand  at  ignoring  problems,  get- 
ting round  them,  and  going  on  about  his  business.  He  can, 
when  he  must,  learn  how  to  handle  the  unusual  with  a 
"trial  and  error"  muddling  that  gets  him  through,  usually, 
and  at  the  same  time  leaves  him  so  happy  that  he  got 
through  that  he  proceeds  to  sanctify  his  muddling  and  call 
it  "the  right  way." 

Genus  homo,  sometimes  called  homo  sapiens,  is  usually 
as  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  a  problem  as  are  his  more  lowly 
confreres.  Man  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  faculty,  that  of 
intelligence,  which  was  his  special  endowment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  the  problems  of  life  and  the  world.  How- 
ever, he  rather  deprecates  thinking  about  his  problems. 
No  one  can  tell  in  advance  to  what  lengths  thinking  may 
lead  him.  There  are  two  other  outlets  for  those  energies 
which  accumulate  in  us  as  we  stand,  irritated  and  impa= 
tient,  in  the  presence  of  a  problem.     Let  me  illustrate: 

An  ancient  poet  said  of  his  people  in  exile:  "By  the 
Rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion."  That  is  always  a  recourse  for  an 
individual  or  a  nation  in  the  presence  of  a  problem.  Weep- 
ing works  off  the  excess  energy  and  eventually  reconciles  us 
to  our  fate.  Meanwhile,  if  we  weep  loudly  enough.  Fate 
may  take  pity  on  us  and  reverse  the  hard  decrees.  Weep- 
ing is  a  favorite  device  of  children  in  the  presence  of  prob- 
lems. Children  have  no  monopoly  of  it,  however.  States- 
men are  all  but  driven  to  tears,  at  times. 


But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bring  up  the  tears.  Hence, 
nature  must  have  provided  some  other  way  out  of  our  per- 
plexities. She  has  done  so.  Some  years  ago,  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip,  I  saw  an  example  of  this  other  way.  The  car 
was  a  big  affair  with  endless  contrivances  of  an  adjustable 
character  on  the  dash-board.  The  driver  was  a  young  fel- 
low of  some  eighteen  years.  He  handled  the  car  fairly 
well,  but  being  anxious  to  make  speed,  he  cut  some  rather 
close  corners.  Twice  he  came  near  to  a  serious  accident. 
Each  such  experience  seemed  to  key  him  up  a  good  deal. 
But  he  resolutely  refused  to  use  any  of  his  keyed-up  energies 
in  thinking  about  what  he  had  just  done.  Instead,  he 
worked  off  his  excess  energies  by  turning  back  and  forth,  on 
and  off,  up  and  down,  all  the  contrivances  on  the  dash- 
board. The  number  of  sets  and  re-sets  of  these  that  he 
made  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
crisis  he  had  just  come  through ;  that  is,  to  the  amount  of 
excess  energy  that  had  been  released  by  his  experience. 

Doing  something  with  one's  hands  is  one  of  the  ways 
nature  has  provided  for  getting  rid  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  a  crisis.  Doing  something  is  a  favorite  way  out : 
"For  God's  sake,  let's  do  something."  Weeping  is  another 
way  of  working  off  one's  urge.  Both  of  these  are  perfetly 
natural  methods.  Thinking  is  merely  an  alternative  method, 
highly  useful  under  some  circumstances.  In  the  presence  of 
a  crisis  almost  all  people  will  either  weep  or  they  will  get 
busy  and  do  something.  Few  people  feel  that  it  is  either 
advantageous  or  becoming  to  "spend  good  time  theorizing 
about  things." 

WE  have  before  us,  now  as  a  nation,  a  good  chance  to 
see  how  these  things  work  out.  We  have  had  a  coal 
crisis.  There  was  much  emotion  released  in  it.  There 
was  much  counseling  to  "do  something" — anything.  With 
what  great  fearfulness  did  we  finally  succeed  in  getting  a 
"fact-finding  commission"  authorized !  Why  are  we  so 
afraid  of  facts?  And  shall  we  be  able  to  get  facts?  And 
what  shall  we  do  with  them  when  we  get  them? 

And  what  shall  the  commission  do?  Shall  it  weep  over 
the  wrongs  of  the  miners,  their  wives  and  children?  Shall 
it  be  outraged  in  soul  by  the  losses  of  the  operators,  their 
shareholders,  their  wives  and  orphans?  Shall  it  come  to- 
gether prepared  to  "lay  down  the  law,"  to  keep  the  mines 
open,  to  uphold   the  hands  of   authority? 

Or  shall  it  settle  down  to  the  hard  grind  of  finding 
out  what  the  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  are ;  what  the 
facts  about  mining,  distributing,  marketing  and  consuming 
coal  are?  Shall  it  think  through  these  facts?  And  if  it  gives  us 
facts,  what  shall  we  do  with  them?  What  shall  we  do  about 
them?  Shall  we  weep  about  them?  Shall  we  "start  some- 
thing" that  we  can't  finish? 

Or  shall  we  too  try  to  use  our  minds,  the  thinking  part 
of  our  minds,  not  the  wveping  part,  not  the  merely  emotional 
parts,  not  the  merely  volitional  parts?  Shall  we  try  to 
understand  our  way  through  this  coal  problem?  It  might 
be  the  beginning  of  the  new  age.  Weeping  will  not  bring 
the  new  age.  Nor  will  merely  doing  things.  Shall  we  not 
give  thinking  about  things  a  chance?  We  can  return  to  the 
older  methods  at  any  time. 
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SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course    on 
Social   Organization 


IV.   Individual  Adjustments 

As  far  as  any  particular  individual  is  concerned,  groups 
were  here  first.  He  is  born  into  groups — the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  the  community.  But  no  sooner  does  he  begin 
to  feel  fairly  at  home  in  these  first  groups  than  he  is  com- 
pelled to  adjust  himself  to  others — the  school,  some  religious 
group,  perhaps,  and  various  others.  Presently  he  is  being 
competed  for  by  many  sorts  of  groups,  social,  vocational, 
athletic,  what  not.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  must 
make  some  sort  of  adjustment  to  these  competition?,  for 
they  make  up  a  large  part  of  his  world,  both  his  near  world 
and  his  more  distant  world.  Soon,  he  will  be  planning 
groups  of  his  own,  particularly  a  family  group,  within  which 
other  children  will  be  born,  to  repeat  the  cycle  of  his  own 
experience,  with  individual  variations.  The  patterns  of 
groups  in  the  lives  of  individuals  are  worth  long*  study 

IOne  Group  or  Many 
♦  The  doctrine  of  our  times  is  "specialization.'  Should  we 
specialize  in  our  group  connections?  Do  people  usually  belong 
to  more  than  one  group?  Are  people  competed  for  by  a  variety 
of  groups?  Should  they  join  more  than  one  group?  Can  a  person 
join  too  many  groups?  Do  you  know  any  such  person?  Can  a 
person  belong  to  too  few  groups?  Do  you  know  any  such  person? 
What  happens  when  an  individual  joins  too  many  groups?  When 
he  joins  too  few?  How  many  groups  should  one  join?  Is  there 
any  connection  between  one's  group  interests  and  the  range  of 
one's  outlook  on  the  world?  Should  one  follow  his  interests  in 
joining  groups?  Should  he  join  groups  according  to  some  plan, 
or  just  "hit  and  miss"?  Can  you  chart  a  diagram  of  your  group 
connections?  Does  it  make  a  satisfactory  showing?  To  what 
groups  do  you  belong  unintentionally? 

2  Interrelationships  of  Groups 
♦  Do  all  the  members  of  one  of  your  groups  belong  to  all 
your  other  groups,  also?  Are  the  merrnbers  of  your  groups  your 
personal  friends?  May  a  person  be  your  friend  in  one  group 
and  your  antagonist  in  another?  Is  this  a  "change  of  front?" 
Is  such  a  change  moral?  Is  it  proper?  Is  it  intentional?  Should 
members  of  a  particular  group  "always  stick  together"?  For 
example,  should  all  who  belong  to  the  same  church  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  and  to  the  same  club?  Should  all  Presbyterians 
be  Republicans,  or  may  some  of  them  be  Democrats  or  Socialists? 
Must  all  "workers"  maintain  a  "working-class  solidarity"  with 
respect  to  all  other  interests?  Must  there  be  a  "working-class 
art"  for  workers?  May  workingmen  properly  disagree  about  art, 
or  religion,  or  education?  Would  such  disagreement  be  a  source 
of  weakness  or  of  strength? 

3When'Groups  Coalesce 
♦  Does  the  existence  of  groups  mean  that  social  antagonisms 
are  the  natural  rule  of  the  world?  Can  groups  ever  be  friendly 
to  one  another?  Can  they  ever  join  their  forces?  Can  they,  do 
they  ever  combine  into  a  single  group,  giving  up  their  old  iden- 
tities? What  happens  to  the  persons  who  made  up  the  groups 
under  such  circumstances?  What  happens  to  the  former  interests 
of  the  groups?  Does  the  new  group  contain  all  the  elements  of 
the  older  groups?  What  becomes  of  the  antagonisms?  Have  you 
ever  seen  this  combining  process  happen?  What  took  place? 
Was  the  combining  process  socially  desirable  or  undesirable? 
What  are  the  relationships  of  groups  to  the  whole  community? 
Could  all  groups  be  combined  into  a  common  community  life? 
Which  is  the  more  important,  group  or  community? 

References: 

Mary  P.  Follett,  The  New  State.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

John  Daniels,  America  via  the  Neighborhood.  Harper  and 
Bros. 

B.  A.  McClenahan,  Organizing  the  Community.  Century 
Company. 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


Publicity   and  Progress 

Some  people  are  born  pessimistic ;  some  achieve  pessimism ; 
some  merely  stay  indoors  too  much.  All  people  can  be  pes- 
simistic some  of  the  time ;  some  of  the  people  can  be  pes- 
simistic all  of  the  time;  but  occasionally  even  the  most 
disgruntled  has  to  admit  that  humanity  still  shows  some 
signs  of  life,  some  promises  of  progress.  Here,  before  the 
November  election  returns  come  in,  there  are  some  things 
over  which  we  may  be  properly  elated.  The  proposed  in- 
quiry into  the  coal  situation  is  evidence  that  we  are  not 
wholly  sodden  in  economic  iniquity.  We  do  believe,  as  a 
nation,  that  there  is  something  curative  about  the  sunlight 
— about  publicity,  about  facts.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
this,  consider  the  situation  in  the  Elk  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Whose  Business  Is  It? 


1 


♦  Three  square  miles  of  a  Wyoming  "hole  in  the  ground," 
where  some  scores  of  men,  women  and  children  live,  work  and 
get  what  they  can  out  of  life,  "done  in  oil";  a  hundred  thousand 
other  communities  in  America,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  social 
and  industrial  character:  Whose  business  is  it  how  they  live,  or 
work,  or  what  they  get  out  of  life?  Can  each  of  us  be  interested 
in  each  of  these  particular  industrial  problems?  Can  we  be  in- 
terested in  a  hundred  thousand  such  problems?  What  is  the  use 
of  knowing  about  one,  more  or  less,  of  them?  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  about  such  a  problem?  And  anyhow,  why  should  a 
resident  of  Massachusetts  or  Ohio  be  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
a  few  workers  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Wyoming?  Why  should 
he  have  his  feelings  lacerated,  his  mind  torn,  with  such  distant 
facts?  Has  he  not  troubles  enough  of  his  own?  Does  not  charity 
begin   at  home? 

2  Has  Anything  Begun  at  Home? 
♦  What  do  you  know  about  industrial  conditions  in  your  own 
locality?  Is  there  anything  of  the  nature  of  this  Elk  Basin  situa- 
tion anywhere  within  reach  of  your  own  local  investigation?  Is 
it  right  to  look  into  the  conditions  under  which  other  men  are 
working  in  other  men's  industries?  If  Wyoming  is  too  far  away, 
what's  happening  close  at  home?  What's  on  the  workers'  minds 
in  your  own  locality?  What's  in  their  homes?  What  are  (he  in- 
dustrial programs  of  your  local  captains  of  industry?  Is  there 
any  way  of  getting  at  the  facts? 

3  The  Uses  and  Values  of  Publicity 
♦  Consider  Mr.  Lynd's  article  and  the  reply  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Can  anything  be  accomplished  by  publishing  the  facts  in 
an  industrial  situation?  Will  anything  be  accomplished  by  this 
article?  Has  anything  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Survey's 
procedure  of  submitting  articles  in  advance  of  publication  to  the 
parties  at  interest?  How  does  publicity  get  in  its  work?  Can 
any  industrial  abuse  stand  up  under  continuous  presentation  of 
the  facts?  Is  such  presentation  of  facts  legitimate?  Has  any 
industrialist  the  right  to  say:  "This  is  my  own  busines,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  have  the  facts  known?"  Are  the  facts  his  own  busi- 
ness, too?  Is  the  uncovering  of  industrial  abuses  to  be  construed 
as  an  attack  on  the  good  name  of  the  town,  or  community? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  getting  the  facts?  Should  gov- 
ernment engage  in  this  fact-finding  nterprise?  Should  schools 
know  and  teach  the  facts?  Should  churches  become  acquainted 
with  these  facts?  Will  industrial  development  be  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  this  development  of  publicity?  What  would  happen  in 
American  industrial  life  if  all  publicity  were  to  be  stopped?  Does 
democracy  in  any  sense  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press? 

References:    pp.   137-153;   167-170. 


The  books   mentioned   on   this  page   may  be   obtained   through  the   Survey 
Book    Department. 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR 
SOCIAL   WORK 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

is  this  year  offering   courses   and  field  work  in  the 
following  departments  : 


Social  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Mental  Hygiene 
Hospital  Social  Work 


Industry 

Community  Organization 

Social  Research 

Criminology 


February   2nd    is   registration    day    for   the   second 
semester. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  Director 
107  East  22nd  Street  New  York 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL  -»  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence  course  in  Social  Problems.  A  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  subject,  including  topics  in  Unemployment, 
Poverty,  Social  Insurance  and  Child  Labor.  Students  acquire 
knowledge  of  principles  and  practice  through  carefully  ar- 
ranged lessons  and  projects  requiring  application  of  material 
presented.  Other  subjects  are  Psychology,  Economics  and 
U.S. Government.  Special  consultation  privileges  to  students. 
Courses  may  be  started  at  any  time.  For  catalogue  address 
HENRY  M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Prin.  The  Allen  School.  Auburn. N.Y. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.   WRIGHT,   Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not     Always     Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,    Construction    and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care  of  the  Sick 


WHAT  LIES  BEFORE  THE  NEW  FEDERAL 
COAL  COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page  177) 

surface  belongs  the  mineral  wealth  below  to  use  as  he  pleases. 
In  little  England,  a  land  of  small  sluggish  streams  and  re- 
stricted coal  deposits,  it  has  worked  fairly  well.  Trans- 
planted to  the  United  States  and  applied  to  the  farms  it  has 
worked  well ;  applied  to  forests  it  has  encouraged  waste ; 
applied  to  waters  in  the  West  it  has  had  to  be  modified  or 
superseded  by  law  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  nature. 
Applied  to  bituminous  coal  lands  in  the  United  States,  the 
common  law  has  entailed  waste  and  encouraged  over- 
development. 

Now  it  is  for  the  commission  to  inquire  whether  we  ought 
not  as  a  nation  to  limit  the  common  law  property  right  in 
coal  as  we  have  already  limited  it  in  some  ways  when  applied 
to  forests  or  waters.  Is  our  house  as  well  ordered  as  the 
Continental  and  German  law,  where  society  has  reserved 
for  itself  certain  rights  over  the  wealth  under  the  soil  ?  Is 
property  in  an  exhaustible  resource,  an  essential  of  life,  to 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  stuff  as  property  in  a  farm  or  a 
house  or  an  automobile  factory?  Does  not  the  possession 
of  coal  lands  constitute  a  trusteeship,  involving  certain  obliga- 
tions in  exchange  for  certain  privileges?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  that  the  commission  must  ask  itself. 

A  philosophical  lawyer,  assigned  by  the  commission  to 
study  the  law  of  coal,  would  probably  report  that  any  signs 
of  modifying  the  common  law  as  applied  to  coal  had  been 
in  the  direction  of  declaring  coal  a  public  utility.  He  would 
find  that  the  Lever  Law  and  the  Indiana  Fuel  Commission 
of  1920  and  the  Winslow  Act  providing  for  a  temporary 
fuel  distributor,  were  at  bottom  inspired  by  the  impulse  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  someone  holding,  for  the  time 
at  least,  a  monopoly  power.  He  would  predict  that  if 
periods  of  shortage  and  high  price  continue,  the  precedents 
for  controlling  prices  and  limiting  profits  will  accumulate 
into  a  national  habit,  and  we  shall  have  an  interstate  coal 
commission,  regulating  accounts  and  fixing  prices  at  the 
mine.  And  then,  having  reached  this  point  in  his  argument, 
our  philosophical  lawyer  would  inquire  of  the  commission 
whether  the  wastes  of  competition  were  not  evils  as  great 
as  profiteering  itself,  and  whether  if  we  are  going  to  modify 
the  common  law  as  applied  to  coal,  we  ought  not  to  modify 
the  anti-trust  laws  as  well.  He  would  argue  that  if  owner- 
ship of  coal  beds  carries  with  it  certain  obligations,  it  should 
carry  also  the  privilege  of  serving  the  public  in  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  way  possible. 


Judge  Baker  Foundation  Case  Studies 

By  Dr.  William  Ilraly  and  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner 

A  series  of  twenty  case  studies  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  young  people,  rep- 
resenting different  types  of  individuals,  of  causation,  of 
treatment,  etc.,  with  comment.  Each  study  published  in 
pamphlet  form,   issued   twice   a   month. 

Subscription  for  series,  $2.50 
40  Court  Street  Boston,   Mass. 


The  Marketplace 

is  doing  a  lively  business  for  its  patrons.  Why  not  let 
it  serve  you?  If  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  sell, 
buy,  or  exchange  send  in  an  advertisement  for  the  next 
issue.     For  rates  see  page  179  of  this  number. 

Address    The    Marketplace,    Classified   Advertising 

Department 

The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
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A 


As  if 


across  a 


desk 


"New  York  is  calling!"  says 
the  operator  in  San  Francisco. 
And  across  an  entire  continent 
business  is  transacted  as  if 
across  a  desk. 

Within  arm's  length  of  the  man 
with  a  telephone  are  70,000 
cities,  towns  and  villages  con- 
nected by  a  single  system. 
Without  moving  from  his  chair, 
without  loss  of  time  from  his 
affairs,  he  may  travel  an  open 
track  to  any  of  those  places  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night. 

In  the  private  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  urgent  need  of  instant 
and  personal  long  distance 
communication  is  an  emergency 
that  comes  infrequently — but  it 
is  imperative  when  it  does 
come.  In  the  business  life,  of 
the  nation  it  is  a  constant  neces- 
sity. Without  telephone  service 
as  Americans  know  it,  industry 
and  commerce  could  not  operate 


on  their  present  scale.  Fifty 
per  cent  more  communications 
are  transmitted  by  telephone 
than  by  mail.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  each  telephone 
communication  may  do  the 
work  of  several  letters. 

The  pioneers  who  planned 
the  telephone  system  realized 
that  the  value  of  a  telephone 
would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  other  telephones  with  which 
it  could  be  connected.  They 
realized  that  to  reach  the  great- 
est number  of  people  in  the 
most  efficient  way  a  single  sys- 
tem and  a  universal  service 
would  be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred 
million  people  to  speak  to  each 
other  at  any  time  and  across 
any  distance,  the  Bell  System 
has  added  significance  to  the 
motto  of  the  nation's  founders: 
"In  union  there  is  strength." 


"  Bell  System  " 

,   American  Telephone,  and  Telegraph  Company 
-r-     And  Associated   companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 


Palm  Garden 

SS.   Empress  of  Scotland 

Where  our  guests  will  spend 

many    delightful     hours    en 

route    to    entrancing    scenes 

of  Oriental  beauty. 


An  Invitation 


Clark's  Cruises  are  now  booking  accommodations  for  two  extraordinary  travel  parties,  including 
groups  of  SURVEY  readers,  either  of  which  you  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  if  you  make  your 
reservations  at  once: 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Sailing  AROUND  THE  WORLD  from  New  York  on  January  23,  1923,  on  that  palatial 
"ship  home,"  the  S.S.  Empress  of  France,  (185,000  Gro.  tons) — touching  the  most 
interesting  points  on  the  globe! — 120  days  of  prolonged  pleasure;  the  delightful  charm 
of  Japan,  the  haunting  mystery  of  India, — the  fascination  of  Cairo — all  included  in  a 
marvelously  well  planned  itinerary  at  rates  from  $1000.00  per  person  upwards,  for  the 
very  highest  standard   of  travel   throughout. 

Sailing  February  3,  1923,  to  JERUSALEM  and  environs  through  the  azure  waters  of 
the  alluring  Mediterranean  on  the  superb  Canadian  Pacific  liner,  the  S.S.  Empress  of 
Scotland,  with  its  sheltered  decks,  exquisitely  appointed  lounges,  smoking  rooms, 
library  and  ball  room — 65  days  of  the  most  genuinely  enjoyable  cruising  ever  arranged; 
embracing  the  magical  enchantment  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  and  the  inspiration  of 
Palestine  at  the  remarkable  rates  of  $600.00  per  person  and  upwards,  inclusive  of 
every  comfort  on  ship  and  shore. 


TO  TRAVEL 


With  a  harmonious  party  is  to  see  the  best,  learn  the  most,  and  expe- 
rience the  ever  charming  comradeship  of  cultured  companions,  under 
ideal  cruising  conditions. 


ACCEPT  TODAY 


WATCH 
the  elephants  "a-pilin'   teak" 

ana 
picturesque      worshippers     at 
the    dazzling,    jewelled    Shoe- 
dagong    Pagoda    at    Rangoon 

Captivating    Scenes 
Bazaars 
Peoples 


Write  for  free  illustrated  book  and  ship  diagram,  giving  amazing  itineraries  and  all  details.  Each 
day's  delay  lessens  your  opportunity  to  book  at  the  prices  and  the  location  you  prefer.  Haste  ye. 
travelers  I 

Address  Clark  Cruise,  care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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GRAPHIC  NUMBER 

Autumn  Book  Supplement 


Vol.  XLIX.  No.  3  >HS§C^W  November   1,  1922 


FREEDOM  OF  BOOKS 

By  Leon  Whipple 

PROPHETS  IN  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY 

B;y  Florence  Fleisher 

THE  REBIRTH  OF  SCIENCE 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 

THE  NEVER-NEVER  LAND 

By  Bruno  Lasker 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  REVIEWED  BY  CHILDREN 
BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  BRIEF  REVIEW 


Book  advertising  is  an  increasingly  important  element  in  building  up  the  revenues  of  Survey  Associates  as  a  co- 
operative undertaking.  Members  and  readers  can  help  substantially  by  mentioning  this  journal  in  writing  to 
publishers   or  by  ordering  their  books   from   the   Survey    Book    Department,    112    East    19    Street,    New   York. 


Woman:  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life 

FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

By  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON,  M.D. 

ILLUSTRATED 
Beginning  with  the  oriental  story  of  the  creation  of  woman,  this    book    covers    the    subject    of    woman's    physical    and    psychical    life    in 
complete,  brilliant  and  practical   manner.      Not  only  an   authoritative   work,  but  an  intensely  human  book,  dealing  with  every  phase  of  woman 
from  the  intricate   formation   of  her  wonderful   body  to  the  tendencies,   instincts  and   needs  of  her  nature  and   temperament. 

NO  OTHER  BOOK  LIKE  IT  IN  EXISTENCE 

"Woman,  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life"  is  without  an  equal  in  its  field.  Both  professional  men  and  the  laity  agree  that  it  is  the  one  authori- 
tative book  on   the  subject  ever  published  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Robinson  himself  says  in  the  preface:  "I  can  solemnly  say  that  the  book  is  free  from  any  cant,  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  exaggeration 
or  compromise,   nor   has  any  attempt  been  made  in   any   chapter  to    conciliate  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  pervert  or  the  sexless." 

Women,  even  more  than  men,  require  the  fullest  information  about  sex.  Ignorance  in  matters  sexual  is  more  disastrous  to  women 
than  to  men. 

The  simple  practical  points  in  this  book  would  render  millions  of  homes  happier;  prevent  the  disruption  of  many  a  family;  and  show 
how   to   preserve  love   and   attraction. 

The  delicacy  of  the  book  is  charming;   the  presentation   tree   from  either  grossness  or  prudery. 


S3  chapters — 411  pages 


It   is   impossible   to  give   the  entire   contents  here,   as    each  of  the  fifty-three   chapters  contain  numerous  subdivisions.     Just  a 
few   of  the  subjects  are: 


What   Is   Right   and   Wrong   in   Sex  Matters 
The  Wife's  Attitude  Toward   the  Marital  Rela- 
tion 
The    Female    Sex    Organs — Difference    Between 

Man's  and  Woman's  Sex  and  Love  Life 
The  Place  Love  Occupies  in  Woman's  Life 
Importance  of  the  First  Few  Weeks  of  Married 

Life 
Who  May  and   Who  May  Not  Marry 
Truth  in  Regard  to  Percentage  (St  Men  Afflicted 

with    Venereal    Disease 
The    Unprotected    Girl's   Temptations 


Venereal  Diseases   in    Women 

Venereal    Prophylaxis 

Advice  to  Parents  of  Unfortunate  Girls 

Advice   to  Those   Married   and   About   to   Be 

Sexual   Impotence    and    Marriage 

Frigidity    in   Women 

Advice    to    Frigid    Women 

Sterility 

What   Is   Love? 

Jealousy   and   How   to   Combat  It 

The   Sex   Instinct 

Puberty 

and    hundreds   of   other   subjects. 


Pregnancy 

Disorders   of   Pregnancy 

Maternal   Impressions 

Lactation   or   Nursing 

Abortion    and    Miscarriage 

Menopause   or   Change   of  Life 

When     Consanguineous    Marriages    Are 

able 
Alcohol.    Sex   and   Venereal   Disease 
Single    Standard    of    Sexual    Morality 
Rational    Divorce    System 


PRICE  $3.00 


THE  SEXUAL  CRISIS 

A  CRITIQUE  OF  OUR  SEX  LIFE 

By  GRETE  MEISEL-HESS 

Authorized   Translation 
By  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul 

Are  you  one  of  the  modern  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  a  way  out,  who  are  seeking  to  get  in  tune  with  the  new  vision  ot  life, 
who  are  radical  and  yet  sane? 

Then  you  must  read  this  book — one  of  the  finest,  truest  studies  in  sexual  life  and  morality.  A  necessary  book  for  the  modern  man 
and   woman.      In   it  you  will   find   judgment,   inspiration   and   consolation. 

It  opens  with  a  stimulating  "Critique  of  Marriage  in  its  Present  Form."  and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  invasions  within  our  sexual 
order,  free  love,  trial  marriages,  sexual  abstinence,  love  and  the  travesty  of  love,  sexual  need  and  the  woman's  movement  and  other  vital 
problems.  The  book  has  a  crushing  attack  on  "Sexual  Lies"  and  closes  with  a  magnificent  discussion  of  our  sexual  misery  and  the 
sexual   crisis. 

The  author  penetrates  her  subject  with  the  insight  of  genius.  Her  concepts  are  not  mechanical;  thus  she  brilliantly  shows  the  evils  of 
both   marriage  and    free   love   in   their  present    form. 

This  is  an  unusual  book,  a  book  of  sympathy  and  imagination,  fearless  and  forward-looking.  The  author  draws  upon  a  splendid  fund 
of  experience   of   the   sexual    life   and   shows   a   thorough   understanding  of  the  development  and  philosophy  of  love. 

PRICE  $3.00 


SOME  OTHER  BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  READ 


WOMAN  FROM  BONDAGE  TO  FREEDOM.  A 
marvelously  fascinating  account  of  woman's  trail 
from  cave  days  to  twentieth  century  freedom, 
and  a  brilliantly  witty,  merciless  expose  of  her 
treatment  by  man  and  religion $2.00 

SEX   KNOWLEDGE  FOR   MEN,  with  a  Program  for 

the  Sex  Education  of  the  Boy $2.00 

BIRTH      CONTROL      OR      THE      LIMITATION      OF 

OFFSPRING     BY     PREVENCEPTION $2  00 

SMALL  OR    LARGE   FAMILIES?     By  Drs.   Drysdale 

and   Havelock  Ellis    $1.50 


NEVER    TOLD    TALES    $2.00 

STORIES    OF    LOVE    AND    LIFE $1.50 

A    CLERGYMAN'S    SON    AND    DAUGHTER $1.60 

EUGENICS    AND    MARRIAGE     $1.50 

DR.    STEKEL'S    ESSAYS    ON    SEX    AND    PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS         $3.00 

MODERN     SEXUAL      MORALITY     AND     MODERN 

NERVOUSNESS.      Pv    Prof.    Sigmund  Freud $   .50 

OBJECTS   OF    MARRIAGE.      Pv   Havelock   Ellis $  .25 

MARRIED    LOVE   OR    LOVE   AND   MARRIAGE.     By 

Lord    Dawson    *  .25 


At  your  bookstore,   or   mailed  direct   postpaid   upon    receipt    of  price. 

COSMOPOLIS  PRESS  *.-«  o.P,. .   257  West  71st  St.,  New  York 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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any  of  the  people  you  work  among 
do  not  know  that  pneumonia  is  very 
infectious,  and  that  people  having  it 

should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family 

or  household. 


jet  them  know  that  with  November  the 
death  rate  from  pneumonia  rises  very 
rapidly  until    March,  and    that  one 

person   out    of  every  five  having  this  disease 

dies. 


nstructions  you  give  on  the  importance 
of  caring  for  colds  and  avoiding  un- 
necessary   exposure    may    be    more 
effective  if  your  people  know  these  facts. 


Copies  of 

"The    Prevention    of   Pneumonia 

may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 

WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

Metropolitan  Life   Insurance  Company' 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


(In  ttrwuering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Gtching  by  Frank  ^Brangwyn 


Freedom  of  Books 


By  LEON  WHIPPLE 


THE  right  use  of  leisure  is  the  gravest  social  problem  in 
the  United  States.  The  flapper,  the  foolish  matron, 
the  gambler,  the  homebrewer,  the  intelligenzia — all 
are  in  their  way  products  of  unfilled  leisure.  To  keep 
from  going  to  sleep  in  the  empty  hours,  they  tickle  their 
nerves.  The  surprising  results  of  this  titillation  enliven  our 
newspapers.  We  should  add  to  the  beatitudes:  "Blessed 
are  the  idle  for  they  shall  be  bored  to  death." 

Our  machines — labor-saving,  time-saving— really  have 
granted  us  "the  new  freedom."  And  as  is  usual  with  new 
freedoms,  we  are  left  asking  the  ironic  question  of  the 
streets:  Now  you've  got  it,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  The  question  is  more  puzzling  than  any  man  has  yet 
asked  himself,  for  it  Is  positive.  It  is  not  the  old  problem 
of  salvage,  but  one  of  original  construction ;  it  is  not  the 
negative  task  of  balking  evolution  by  rescuing  the  unfit, 
but  of  helping  evolution  evolve.  We  are  to  cease  being 
mere  death  dodgers,  and  become  creators.  It  has  always 
been  plain  that  the  thing  to  do  with  the  subnormal,  over- 
worked and  diseased  is  either  to  kill  them  or  try  to  convert 
them  into  sound,  sensible  and  leisurely  people.  But  to  tell 
already  sane  and  sound  folks  how  to  use  their  present  leis- 
ure so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  life — that  is  a  task  for  artists 
and  poets! 

One  answer  is  reading:  and  since  reading  is  an  accepted 
and  moral  way  of  passing  time  (as  are  golf  and  gossip), 
the  matter  of  reading  has  taken  on  a  new  seriousness. 
Reading  has  become  a  thing  in  itself,  no  mere  decoration 
or  recreation.  Indeed,  the  new  leisure  demands  something 
more  than  just  recreation,  for  often  we  are  not  tired  enough 
for  aimless  relaxation — which  of  course  presents  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  Here  is  surplus  time  and  good  vital  energy 
among  wide  reaches  of  people,  not  readers  by  status  or 
tradition.  How  shall  they  get  at  good  books,  reasonably 
and  easily,  to  profit  their  leisure? 

The  problem  is  not  to  make  Americans  read.  They  do 
read,  terribly,  gluttonously,  narcotically.  The  problem  is 
to  make  them  read  something  better,  to  buy  and  own  the 
best  of  the  world's  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  get  some- 
thing of  that  sense  of  dignity,  continuity  and  hopefulness  in 
the  human  race  which  books  alone  endure  to  give.  Three 
considerations  appear  in  the  problem :  Do  Americans  want 
to  read  good  books?  Are  such  books  accessible  in  good 
formats,  in  good  prints,  and  edited  to  encourage  reading, 
and  accessible  without  desire-destroying  inconvenience  ? 
Are  the  prices  low  enough  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  title : 
Freedom  of  Books? 

The  essence  of  the  thing  is,  of  course,  the  desire.  If  we 
wanted  good  books  we'd  get  them,  in  excellent  editions,  the 
same  as  we  get  a  dollar  to  go  to  the  game,  twenty-five  to 
buy  a  radio,  fifty  for  a  phonograph,  five  hundred  for  a  car. 
The  very  leisure  we  are  seeking  to  use  is  proof  of  a  little 
surplus  cash — else  we'd  be  doing  overtime.  So  we  must 
confess  that  the  supply  of  good  books  at  reasonable  prices 
already  seems  to  exceed  the  demand  from  those  amply  able 
to  expend  their  surplus  on  them.  Our  democratic  mass  of 
newly  and  scantily  literate  does  not  hunger  and  thirst  for 
the  classics.  There  is  little  of  that  love  for  fine  letters 
which,  many  declare,  marks  large  numbers  of  English  and 
German  laborers.     How  few  of  the  proletariat  carry  Dante 


or  Whitman  or  Plato  to  read  in  the  cars !  How  ridiculous 
to  install  a  penny-library  at  Coney!  How  useless  to  line 
the  walls  of  a  cafe  or  arm-chair  lunch  with  handy  volumes 
of  great  letters  as  long  as  the  ticker  tells  tales  of  races, 
games  and  gambling  in  one  corner !  Cafe's  abroad  are  often 
reading-rooms,  and  the  reason  is  not  only  their  two-hour- 
for-lunch  schedule.  We  have  hours  on  Sunday,  but  we 
dor#t  get  beyond  the  newspaper,  or  several. 

Americans,  of  any  class,  all  act  like  tired  business  men. 
They  read  merely  to  use  up  this  new  leisure,  to  pass  the 
time  with  a  restful  veiling  of  exigent  reality,  and  with  a 
slight  stimulation  of  vague  private  hopes  at  the  inevitable 
happy  ending.  They  want  to  lose  themselves  and  their 
troubles,  and  they  can't  go  to  bed  yet.  They  have  dreams 
supplied  for  them,  without  going  to  sleep — narcotism. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  quarrel  wifh  this  attitude ;  a  man's  leisure 
surely  belongs  to  him  and,  by  definition,  isn't  leisure  unless 
he  can  waste  it.  The  need  here  is  to  create  a  new  ethic  and 
a  new  name.  Let  us  call  the  time  left  after  a  man  meets 
natural  and  social  necessities  something  else,  and  preach  that 
it  shall  be  used  to  perfect  the  human  spirit. 

One  kind  of  books,  however,  Americans  do  desire  to  read, 
and  pay  for — books  that  will  guarantee  ''success",  and 
make  the  reader  "healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise."  They  want 
books  that  will  make  them  more  money,  get  them  better 
jobs,  teach  them  get-rich-quickness  with  no  effort.  Cash 
value  is  always  the  final  measure  here,  though  the  appeal 
may  be  indirect — to  get  a  better  physique,  a  better  memory, 
a  better  manner  (etiquette),  a  better  personality,  or  a  bet- 
ter culture.  The  last  concerns  the  present  investigation ; 
you  are  besought  by  "pulling  ads"  to  read  good  books,  not 
because  they  are  good  and  may  give  you  moments  of  ecstasy, 
consolation  or  wisdom,  but  because  they  give  you  the  pres- 
tige of  an  educated  man  on  which  you  can  "cash  in."  They 
bestow  some  magic  culture,  personality  or  background,  and 
by  having  any  or  all  of  these  you  acquire  merit  in  Mr. 
Babbitt's  democracy. 

This  attitude  of  making  money  out  of  reading  is  even 
more  senseless  than  killing  time  by  reading,  for  in  the  long 
run  it  means  wasting  your  present  leisure  to  make  more 
money  to  have  more  leisure  to  make  more  money  ad  absurd- 
um.  The  uneasy  sense  of  futility  about  our  American 
civilization  is  founded  on  the  suspicion  that  mere  geometri- 
cal progression  in  material  things  (money,  population,  leis- 
ure)  attains  nothing. 

To  sum  up,  Americans  mostly  read  books  to  kill  time, 
to  make  more  money  or  to  gain  prestige — the  last  also  a 
version  of  money-making.  Yet  great  books  meet  none  of 
these  needs.  They  do  not  help  kill  time,  for  they  strive 
to  give  time  and  eternity  a  meaning;  they  generally  despise 
money  because  it  fulfills  so  few  needs  of  the  human  soul ; 
and  they  preach  that  glory  comes  not  from  reading  many 
books  but  from  simplicity,  humility,  and  a  wise  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  God. 

We  repeat,  the  main  problem  is  to  make  people  want 
good  books ;  but  since  the  prescription  for  that  is  too  long 
for  this  article,  we  turn  to  the  question,  if  they  do  want 
them,  can  they  get  them?  If  they  will  pay  from  seventy 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  volume,  and  do  not  ask  too  much  in 
easy    reading   or    beauty,    they    can.      Everyman's    Library 
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(Dutton)  offers  750  titles  of  great  literature  from  all 
languages,  pretty  well  edited,  at  eighty  cents  in  cloth.  The 
same  firm  offers  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  excellently  edited, 
for  seventy  cents  a  play.  There  are  over  230  titles  in  the 
World's  Classics  from  the  Oxford  Press  (Humphrey  Mil- 
ford)  at  eighty  cents.  These  three  series  have  circulated 
millions — though  this  means  all  over  the  world  since  they 
are  English  publications.  The  circulation  in  the  United 
States  is  very  wide,  however,  for  scarcely  a  house  that  pre- 
tends to  serious  reading  is  without  the  slender  gold-stamped 
volumes  of  Everyman's.  Two  less  well-known  English 
series  are  The  Wayfarer's  Library  (Dutton)  of  some  sixty 
titles,  a  few  of  which  are  classics ;  and  the  King's  Treasuries 
of  Literature  (Dutton)  of  which  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
is  the  general  editor.  This  is  a  very  readable  and  pleasant 
set  of  classics  of  belles  lettres,  edited  a  bit  technically  as 
they  are  intended  for  college  and  school  use.  The  English 
house  responsible  for  much  of  this  good  work  in  making 
fine  books  reasonable  is  that  of  J.  M.  Dent,  and  it  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  his  American  colleagues  in  E.  P.  Dutton's. 

American  publishers  offer  good  books,  though  nothing 
quite  so  thorough-going  and  pioneer-like  as  Everyman's. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Riverside  Series  (Houghton-Mif- 
flin), primarily  a  set  of  school  texts  but  also  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  good  reading,  especially  of  the  best  done  by  Ameri- 
cans. The  volumes  are  skilfully  though  sometimes  a  bit 
stiffly  edited  and  vary  in  price  from  perhaps  twenty  cents 
to  one  dollar  according  to  size  and  binding.  The  Modern 
Students  Library,  a  recent  Scribner  undertaking,  offers  the 
beginnings  of  a  library  of  standard  works,  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant form,  which  looks  more  like  a  real  book  than  do  some 
of  these  volumes.  Each  volume  has  an  introduction  and 
some  editing  by  a  prominent  American  professor.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  the  people  would  prefer  something  edited  for 
them,  not  for  school  boys  and  girls,  and  that  while  the  "col- 
lege professor"  in  some  circles  maintains  a  mysterious  pres- 
tige, in  others  no  words  are  more  damning.  Many  college- 
bred  folks  maintain  that  their  professors  succeeded  in  in- 
stilling into  them  a  sincere  hatred  of  good  reading  that 
endures.  However,  you  may  have  their  help  for  a  dollar 
a  volume. 

The     Modern     Library     (Boni     and 
Liveright)   has  had  a  wide  success  both 
with    readers    and    librarians.     It    will 
issue  a  book  a  month  nine  months  a  year 
"like  the  new  Victor  or  Columbia  Rec- 
ords,"  says   the   dealer's   announcement, 
which  is  carrying  the  war  into  the  en- 
emy's  country   righteously.     This  series 
covers  a  special  field   as  the   name  inti- 
mates— what    might    be    called    esoteric 
belles   lettres   of   the   last    few   decades. 
Russians,     modernists,     the    Continental 
story-tellers    and    philosophers    (Tolstoi, 
Suderman,  Wilde,  Dowson,  d'Annunzio, 
Ibsen,    Strindberg,    Nietzsche)     indicate 
the  list.     James,  Frank  Norris  and  Whit- 
man, with  some  humorous  stories,   rep- 
resent    the     only     American     parts     of 
the  hundred  titles.     The  editing  is  con- 
fined to  general  introductions.  The  Modern  Library  editors 
have  issued  a  "descriptive  catalog"  which  is  interesting  and 
more  likely  to  inspire  the  proletariat  to  buy  a  book  than  are 
the  stern  and  rock-bound  theses  with  which  older  firms  bait 
their  hooks.     This  collection  fills  a  real  and  precise  need,  but 
again  the  question  is  whether  95  cents  in  cloth   is  cheap. 

This  and  the  two  next  series  seem  more  likely  to  get  good 
books  right  to  the  people  than  do  the  scholarly  classics  put 
out  by  old  firms.  This  because  they  deal  in  novelty,  one-time 
sensations,  authors  with  "fast"  reputations,  the  exotic,  sen- 
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sational  and  naughty,  the  things  which  if  read  prove  your 
emancipation  and  class.  But  many  of  these  are  right  valu- 
able books,  temporarily  at  least,  and  it  is  a  service  to  have 
them  handy. 

The  Little  Leather  Library  and  the  Haldeman-Julius 
Ten  Cent  Pocket  Series  are  certainly  getting  books  to  peo- 
ple who  never  had  them  before.  They  do  this  by  selling 
cheap,  and  by  clever  distribution,  mostly  mail-order  busi- 
ness. Haldeman-Julius  threatens  to  be  the  Sears-Roebuck 
of  books.  He  informs  us  that  over  twenty  million  of  his 
ten-cent  series  have  been  sold  in  something  over  two  years. 
His  "plant"  at  Girard,  Kansas,  works  day  and  night  shifts, 
and  can  produce  40,000  volumes  of  the  series  every  eight 
hours.  A  recent  combination  of  thirty  volumes,  the  Great 
Men's  Library  is,  according  to  the  publisher,  selling  an 
average  of  1,700  sets  per  day,  at  $1.95  per  set,  or  less  than 
seven  cents  each.  There  are  now  307  volumes  of  about 
100  pages  each  in  the  ten-cent  series.  They  are  portable,  3 
inches  by  4,  blue  paper  cover,  and  with  a  legible  type  page. 
You  can  in  fact  stick  three  or  four  of  them  in  your  pocket, 
and  have  "reading  wherever  you  go." 

There  is  no  editing,  and  the  selections  are  complete  but 
not  numerous  in  a  volume.  The  titles  are  a  miscellany  to 
fill  every  literary  need,  but  they  offer  a  lot  of  good  stuff. 
There  are  such  tempters  as  Was  Poe  Immoral  ?  and  Sex 
Life  in  Greece  and  Rome,  such  practical  things  as  How  to 
develop  a  Magnetic  Personality,  and  such  culture-servers 
as  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  and  a  Book  of  Synomyms.  But 
also  there  is  the  Rubaiyat,  Whitman,  Baudelaire,  and 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  there  is  Bacon,  and  Goethe,  Medi- 
tations of  Marcus  Aurelius,  some  dialogues  from  Plato, 
Pascal's  Thoughts,  Maeterlinck's  Essays.  Schopenhauer's 
Studies  in  Pessimism,  and  a  good  deal  of  Voltaire.  There 
is  drama  by  Ibsen,  Wilde,  Moliere  and  Tolstoi;  there 
is  fiction  from  Bocaccn  to  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  list  of  the  Little  Leather  Library,  which  you  may 
have  wondered  at  in  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  stores,  is  a 
hundred  titles  of  about  the  same  character.  They  are  bound 
more  pretentiously  in  something  that  looks  like  stamped 
leather  and  are  not  so  readable  inside.  The  printing  is  far 
from  perfect.  The  publishers  declare  that  they  have  sold 
fifteen  million  copies  to  over  300,000 
people.  They,  like  Haldeman-Julius. 
claim  a  missionary  object  in  making  the 
best  literature  available  at  a  low  price. 
Both  lay  claim  to  "the  moments  ordina- 
rily spent  in  reading  a  newspaper  or 
cheap  fiction  or  in  sitting  absolutely 
idle."  Both  do  provide  some  good  liter- 
ature in  small  doses,  and  doubtless  win 
many  new  readers  away  from  trash  over 
to  good  literature.* 

Their   secret   is   that   they   are    really 
cheap.     Those  who   know  say   that  ten 
cents  is  the  price  of  cheapness  that  can 
compete  with  the  price  of  a  newspaper 
or    magazine.     Even    twenty-five    cents 
Studied  by  Firelight--       js  "too  much   for  a  book."  and  seventy 
Bookshelf,  published       cents  an(1  a  donar  unthought-of  extrav- 
agance.    The     Sunday     paper    contains 
almost    as    much    matter    as    some    of    these   entire  libra- 
ries,    and     in     many     ways     it     is     far     more     interesting 
to  the  plain  man.     It  concerns  his  life,  not  the  dead  ones 

*  Too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  article  have  arrived  tlie  first  volumes  of 
tlie  Gold  Medal  Library,  a  new  venture  of  the  Williams  Barker  Company, 
Brooklyn.  Thirty-two  books  have  so  far  appeared,  and  twenty  two  more 
are  announced.  The  list  is  stroim  in  American  classics  though  also 
representative  of  world  literature.  Each  volume  of  Q0-100  paces  is  illus- 
trated, bound  in  hard  cardboard  and  well  printed  on  paper  similar  to  that 
of  this  isMK\  By  refusing  to  sell  the  books  singly,  the  publishers  are  able 
to  make  a  price  of  $1 .98  for  lots  of  twenty.  Whether  this  method  of  dis- 
tribution will  work  rema;ns  to  be  seen:  for  the  present  there  is  nothing 
better  or   as  good   to   be   had   at   the   price.     The   Editor. 
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of  the  past.  Furthermore,  he  hates  to  pay  eighty  cents  for 
what  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  a  more  expensive  book ;  but 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  paying  ten  cents  for  what  is  merely 
a  very  cheap  cover  for  some  reading  you  would  like. 
The  transient  American  feels  he  can  throw  away  a  ten- 
cent  book  while  a  dollar  one  demands  storage  and  protec- 
tion. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  thought  and  said  on  this  whole 
matter.  We  have  skipped  the  library  problem  as  a  sepa- 
rate thing,  but  we  wish  there  were  room  to  discuss  the  mar- 
keting end.  The  sale  of  ten  -cent  books  in  the  Five  and 
Ten's  is  a  theme  for  a  Charles  Lamb.  The  conclusions 
are:  first,  that  whoever  wants  good  books  enough  to  pay  a 
small  price  can  have  them ;  second,  that  we  can  print  and 
distribute  very  useful  books  in  paper  bindings  at  under 
ten  cents  a  piece  provided  we  sell  enough  of  them.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  very  best,  carefully  edited,  and  com- 


plete enough  to  be  serviceable,  should  not  be  supplied  this 
way.  For  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  we  should  be  able  to 
give  everybody  perfect  reading  copies  of  every  world's  mas- 
terpiece. 

What  then?  Will  they  read  them?  Not  vastly,  until 
something  happens  to  turn  the  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple inward.  The  external  pageant  of  life  is  too  fascinating 
to  make  us  feel  the  need  of  great  books  to  help  us  endure 
life.  The  very  leisure  we  have  helps  to  make  life  easy  and 
endurable,  and  keeps  us  from  the  questions  and  musings  and 
imaginings  of  the  Old  World.  The  pressure  of  life  and 
of  past  generations  is  not  so  cruel  as  to  force  us  to  a  phil- 
osophical or  esthetic  consolation,  armor  or  excuse  for  living. 
The  great  classics  are  not,  after  all,  very  cheerful  books — 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  all  the  list  offer  receipts  for 
enduring  life.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  in  a  land  where  it  doesn't  have 
to  be  endured,  yet,  nobody  wants  the  receipts. 
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THE  war  produced  at  least  two  important  modifi- 
cations in  the  standing  of  science  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  In  the  first  place,  science  was  profoundly 
stimulated  and  accelerated  by  the  demands  which 
the  war  made  upon  the  inventive  and  productive 
resources  of  the  world.  In  a  practical  way,  science 
was  "made"  by  the  war.  Scientists  were,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  large  way,  recognized  as  important  members 
of  the  community — perhaps  as  the  most  important  members. 
They  knew  how  to  do  things,  and  that  was  what  men  of 
affairs  wanted.  So  for  a  time,  at  least,  men  of  science 
reveled  in  the  joy  of  the  grand  success  and  congratulated 
one  another:   "Science  won  the  war!" 

But  as  we  came  on  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  a  somewhat 
different  and  rather  chastened  mood  began  to  appear.  "Yes," 
said  most  thoughtful  people,  "science  had  something  to  do 
with  the  war,  but  scarcely  with  winning  it,  since  equally 
effective  science  was  employed  on  both  sides.  Science  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  war  unspeakably  destructive.  Science 
did  demonstrate  its  capacity  to  do  things — among  them,  to 
destroy  humanity  and,  presumably,  itself  in  the  bargain.  A 
little  more  science  of  this  sort  and  we  should  have  had  noth- 
ing left  to  lose  or  to  win !" 

The  scientists  seem  to  have  taken  this  latter  mood  rather 
seriously,  for  now  we  are  being  deluged  with  books  on  the 
general  theme  of  the  relationships  of  science  to  human  wel- 
fare. Before  the  war  mo«t  scientists  held  that  science  had 
no  responsibility  to  anything  but  the  search  for  truth.  "We 
furnish  the  dependable  facts,"  the  scientists  said.  "If  the 
world  hasn't  sense  enough  to  use  those  facts  constructively, 
that's  not  our  affair.  Our  place  is  in  the  laboratory."  Now, 
however,  scientists  are  seeing  the  whole  situation  from  a 
different  angle. 

They  see  that  science  is  in  danger  of  being  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  all  humanitarians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  science 
has  been  much  more  effectually  applied  to  the  uses  of  war 
than  to  the  uses  of  peace  thus  far,  except  in  some  very  narrow 
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areas.  What  peace  could  neither  understand  nor  abide,  war 
found  very  acceptable.  This  attitude  is  not  fair  and  it  is 
not  sound.  But  scientists  are  largely  to  blame  for  it,  and 
they  must  take  the  consequences  and  help  to  overcome  it. 

Too,  scientists  are  beginning  at  last  to  see  that  this  age 
is  not  what  they  had  fondly  supposed  it  to  be — "the  scientific 
age."  It  is  an  age  in  which  there  has  been  an  amazing  re- 
lease of  power  and  an  amazing  extention  of  fool-proof  "scien- 
tific appliances"  which  most  people  can  play  with  safely. 
But  the  number  of  people  who  know. the  secrets  of  these  re- 
leases of  power  is  very  small.  Most  of  us  have  no  under- 
standing whatever  of  the  forces,  either  physical  or  social, 
with  which  we  are  playing.  Scientists  are  beginning  to  see 
that  their  responsibility  goes  far  beyond  the  area  of  discovery ; 
they  must  be  willing  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  long  task 
of  educating  the  race  from  its  still  primitive  superstitions 
and  passions  and  blind  credulities  up  to  that  level  of  under- 
standing and  living  whereon  we  fondly  hope  there  will  be 
some  connection  between  what  we  know  and  how  we  live. 
The  books  herein  under  discussion  all  show  the  influence  of 
this  growing  sense  of  responsibility — though  they  show  it  in 
varying  degrees. 

Practically  all  these  writers  agree  that  the  older,  gross 
materialism  is  dead.  Nobody  knows  what  "matter"  is,  but 
the  explanation  of  "life"  in  terms  of  a  lifeless  materialsm 
will  probably  not  be  undertaken  again  by  scientists  for  an^ 
other  generation.  Mr.  Heermance  makes  his  study  of  the 
problem  of  "Chaos  versus  Cosmos"  bear  everywhere  on  this 
distrust  of  the  older  materialistic  philosophy.  He  finds  the 
world  "not  a  Chaos,  but  a  unified  and  ordered  Cosmos,  to 
whose  physical  and  moral  laws  man  must  adapt  himself,  and 
whose  possibilities  he  may  help  make  real."  His  efforts  to 
identify  Christianity  with  the  ultimate  moral  order  of  the 
universe  is  rather  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  however. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  Trend  of  the  Race,  attempts  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  interests  of  eugenics,  the  various  forces  which 
are  at  present  modifying  the  inherited  qualities  of  the  civi- 
lized races.  He  doubts  the  possibility  of  success  in  such  an 
inquiry.  "The  literature  of  the  subject  is  full  of  conclusions 
based  on  inadequate  evidence,  yet  put  forth  with  a  confidence 
which  in  itself  should  engender  a  suspicion  of  their  sound- 
ness. .  .  .  The  most  disappointing  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  dearth  of  facts  upon  which  safe  deductions  can  be 
based."  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  careful  student  and  scholar  and 
his  book  is  a  valuable  summary  of  the  accepted  facts  in  the 
very  complex  situation  with  which  he  deals.     His  discussion 
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goes  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  biological,  too. 
He  is  dealing  with  man  as  a  social  being,  not  merely  as  a 
biological  specimen. 

Dr.  Curtis,  in  his  Science  and  Human  Affairs,  deals  with 
the  future  of  civilization  in  a  still  more  profound  way.  He 
is  a  zoologist  and  he  sees  man  first  as  an  animal.  But  man 
is  an  experimenting  animal.  He  has  begun  to  experiment, 
and  he  must  keep  at  it  until  he  has  made  a  world  in  which 
he  can  live.  Science  is  straight  thinking  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live ;  and  we  need  more  science  of  that  sort, 
more  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world.  "The  future  of 
mankind  seems  likely  to  be  a  scientific  future.  .  .  .  The 
rationalistic  scientific  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world. 
Any  thinking  man  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  science  to 
human  affairs,  although  comprehension  may  demand  reversal 
in  his  mental  outlooks  and  point  of  view."  Ay,  there's 
the  rub ! 

In  Mr.  Carr-Saunder's  Population   Problem  we  come  to 


the  most  fundamental  of  the  present  list.  The  author  deals 
with  problems  of  population  from  both  the  quantitative  and 
the  qualitative  aspects ;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  human  thought  upon  these  problems  he  sketches,  in 
outline,  the  whole  of  human  evolution,  especially  on  the 
social  side.  He  follows  through  the  careers  of  the  primitive 
races,  the  hunting  and  fishing  races,  the  early  agricultural 
races;  he  struggles  with  the  problems  of  environment  and 
heredity,  the  evolution  of  physical  character  and  mental  char- 
acter and  the  development  of  the  great  social  traditions 
which  are  now  so  powerful  in  their  effects  upon  selection 
and  hence  upon  population.  This  book  is  far  too  important 
and  valuable  to  be  treated  in  this  summary  way.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  treatments  of 
this  great  problem  to  be  published  in  many  years.  For  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  population  problems,  the  book  is 
greatly  worth  while  for  its  fine  treatment  of  the  evolution 
of  history. 


Prophets  in  Their  Own  Country  * 

A  New  Tendency  in  American  Fiction 

By  FLORENCE  FLEISHER 


A  MARKED  self-consciousness  exists  in  our  native 
literature  today.  Every  serious  novel  now  being 
written  in  the  United  States,  a  great  part  of  our 
poetry  and  short  stories,  shows  a  purpose  in  ad- 
dition to  the  artistic  purpose.  That  purpose  is  a  crit- 
icism of  our  national  ideals,  a  reiteration  that  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity  we  are  in  want,  though  we  know  it  not. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  material  or  the  author  it  is 
direct  criticism  or  implied.  According  to  which  purpose 
wins  in  the  execution,  the  work  receives  consideration  as 
literature  or  solely  as  social  message. 

Interesting  is  the  effect  of  this  seriousness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinct  national  literature.  Where  dialect  and  a 
peculiarity  of  locale  and  manner  have  in  the  past  produced 
only  a  provincial  variation  of  English  letters,  this  social 
criticism,  this  philosophy  guiding  the  approach,  is  producing 
a  literature  that  is  of  the  United  States  as  are  skyscrapers 
and  jazz. 

In  connection  with  this  singleness  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  our  writers  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  the  January  I, 
1921,  symposium  in  the  Survey,  on  making  this  a  more 
livable  world.  The  five  men,  among  those  who  joined  in  the 
symposium,  whose  concern  was  with  pure  literature — two 
novelists,  a  poet,  a  publisher  and  a  professor  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature— made  the  identical  contribution :  they  advocated  an 
abandonment  of  our  standards  of  utility,  acquisitiveness  and 
bustle  for  the  development  of  a  sense  of  beauty  and  of  leisure. 

Two  studies  of  our  present-day  American  civilization 
have  recently  been  made  which,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
have  certainly  the  merit  of  earnest  consideration,. one  of  these, 
Our  America,  by  a  novelist,  the  other  by  thirty  men  most  of 
whom  are  literary  figures. 

The  paid  entertainer  has  become  a  prophet — and  in  his 
own  land. 

Naturally  the  war  has  given  additional  impetus  to  this 
purposefulness.  New,  perhaps  only  temporary,  prophets  have 
been  added  to  the  old.     To  such  outstanding  pre-war  names 
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■Ry    E'lgar    Lee    Masters.       Macmillan    Co.      469    pp.      Price.    $2.00 :    with 
postage   from  tile  Survey,  $2.25. 
ONE  OF  OURS 

F.y  Willa  Catlier.     Alfred   A.   Knopf.      472  pp.     Price.  $2.50;   with  postage 
froni  the  Survey,   $2.75. 
P.ARBTTT 

F.v    Sinclair    Lewis.    Harcourt.   Brace   &   Co.      401    pp.      Price,    $2.00:    with 
postage  from  tiie   Survey,  $2.25. 


as  Sherwood  Anderson,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Willa  Cather,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
Robert  Frost,  Theodore  Dreiser  and  H.  L.  Mencken  must 
be  added  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  Joseph  Hergesheimer  of  Cyth- 
erea,  the  Eugene  G.  O'Neill  of  The  Hairy  Ape  and  Waldo 
Frank  and  Evelyn  Scott,  though  they  work  in  a  new  and 
never-to-be-popular  medium.  Ben  Hecht,  last  year  in  Erik 
Dorn,  this  year  in  Gargoyles,  a  cruder  book;  John  Dos 
Passos  in  Three  Soldiers  ;  E.  E.  Cummings  in  The  Enormous 
Room ;  Frank  McAlister  in  The  Last  Mile — these  are  signi- 
ficant contributors  among  the  younger  men. 

This  is  not  an  appraisal  on  literary  grounds  though  many 
of  these  names  would  belong  in  that  classification  also.  No- 
ticeably in  three  of  these  the  social  purpose  is  routing  the 
artistic:  in  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Sinclair  Lewis,  primarily, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Willa  Cather.  Literary  journals 
are  dismissing  their  latest  books  with  brief  comment  and  a 
regretful  reference  to  Mr.  Master's  Spoon  River  Anthology, 
Miss  Cather's  O  Pioneers  and  My  Antonia,  and  to  nothing 
at  all  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  not  to  be  considered  seriously 
before  he  turned  prophetic.  Yet  to  the  social  observer  what 
these  critics  reject  is  apt  to  be  the  chief  building-stone.  And 
whatever  their  artistic  defects,  Children  of  the  Marketplace 
by  Mr.  Masters,  One  of  Ours  by  Miss  Cather  and  Babbitt 
by  Mr.  Lewis  are  the  books  among  the  latest  American  fic- 
tion most  worth  reading.  They  are  all  concerned  with  the 
immediate  moment  in  this  country. 

Only  apparently  is  Children  of  the  Marketplace  a  histori- 
cal novel  centering  about  the  political  career  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  showing  the  economic  forces  directing  the  ex- 
pansionist stage  of  our  national  development.  In  effect  it  is 
an  analysis  of  the  present  in  the  light  of  that  period.  The 
first-person  narrator  of  the  story  can  be  taken  as  a  svmbolic 
figure  of  America  as  was  the  central  character  in  Mr.  Mas- 
ter's previous  Domesday  Book.  But  this  comparison  adds 
little  to  the  point.  In  revivifying  a  past  of  which  we  are  the 
uncomprehending  heirs,  Mr.  Masters  has  done  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.     The  story  itself  is  of  little  consequence. 

With  all  respect  to  Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Cather  is  never- 
theless our  most  considerable  woman  novelist.     Her  people 
are  the  stuff  of  our  life  as  sne  knows  it  from  her  own  state 
of   Nebraska:   Bohemians    Germans,    Norwegians,    Swedes, 
(Continued  on   page  20I ) 
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By  BRUNO  LASKER 


THE  literature  of  the  world  starts  with  the  story 
of  a  garden  where  there  is  no  want.  The  latest 
monument  to  an  American  writer,  Eugene  Field, 
bears  an  inscription  that  quotes  his  most  popular 
poem  about  the  sugar-plum  tree  that  blooms  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lollipop  Sea.  Were  one  to  classify  all  the 
stories  told  by  primitive  people,  nine-tenths  of  them 
probably  would  fall  into  the  category  of  anticipations 
of  plenty  and  of  good  fun,  often  disguised  as  histories  of  a 
past  golden  age — whether  that  fun  be  a  never  ending,  al- 
ways victorious  battle,  hard  drinking,  the  possession  of  many 
wives,  good  hunting  or  eternal  harmony.  The  question 
whether  there  is  any  relation  between  heaven  and  the 
Schlaraffenland  of  the  children  had  perhaps  best  be  left  to 
the  theologians.  But  when  Mr.  Mumford,  in  introducing 
his  brilliant  study  of  Utopias  [The  Story  of  Utopias,  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Boni  &  Liveright],  divides  these  ac- 
cording to  two  functions,  those  of  escape  and  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  thought  occurs  that  most  childish  story  telling  may 
also  be  thus  divided — that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
Utopias  told  in  the  psst  tense  or  the  child's  impersonation  of 
himself  in  the  role  of  the  grown-up  without  the  grown- 
up's limitations  in  the  matter  of  knowledge,  strength,  beau- 
ty, saintliness  or  temper. 

This  comparison  of  the  children's  self-revelation  in  their 
favorite  stories  with  the  Utopian  literature  is  not  an  idle 
one;  for,  one  of  the  main  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Mum- 
ford's  study  is  the  childmindedness  of  the  people  of  the 
'world  which  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  with  all  our  modern 
pretensions.  Really,  while  his  main  division  is  quite  ac- 
curate, it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Utopias:  those  advanced  by  the  teachers  (in 
the  widest  sense)  as  consolations,  and  those  made  up  by 
the  children  and  adolescents  as  dreams  of  their  own  future 
action  upon  their  environment  —  the  sugar-plum  and 
honey-cake  variety  of  fairy  tale  and  the  story  of  knight- 
errant  and  giant-killer.  The  distinction  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Mumford  is: 

The  first  leaves  the  external  world  the  way  it  is;  the  second 
seeks  to  change  it  so  that  one  may  have  intercourse  with  it  on 
one's  own  terms.  In  one  we  build  impossible  castles  in  the  air; 
in  the  other  we  consult  a  surveyor  and  an  architect  and  a  mason, 
and  proceed  to  build  a  house  which  meets  our  essential  needs. 

The  importance  and  timeliness  of  Mr.  Mumford's  mono- 
graph lies  in  its  reminder  that  these  dreams,  whether  of  con- 
solation or  of  aspiration,  are  of  inestimable  potency  in  their 
influence  on  human  destiny.  In  the  field  of  child  educa- 
tion we  have  ceased  to  look  upon  the  world  of  imagination 
as  a  thing  to  be  disregarded  or  tolerated  with  a  supercilious 
smile ;  our  modern  pedagogy  is  interested  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  dream  world  of  children  and  utilizes  it  in  char- 
acter building.  In  the  practical  affairs  of  grown-ups,  es= 
pecially  here  in  America,  we  are  still  too  apt  to  look  upon 
imagination  and  dream  as  at  best  sources  of  recreation  after 
more  serious  concerns.  The  poet  and  artist  are  welcome 
as  enjoyable  but  rather  useless  members  of  a  society  forever 
preoccupied  by  problems  and  tasks  that  call  for  scientific 
and  executive  abilities.  We  like  to  have  them  in  our  midst, 
and  we  like  to  have  the  inspiration  of  their  creative  ardor, 
but  merelv  because  they  help  us  refresh  our  own  youthful 
purity  and  self-esteem,  not  because  we  seek  their  leadership 
in  affairs  that  reallv  matter.     Conscious  of  a  difference  be- 


tween fact  and  fancy,  we  would  put  fancy  into  the  back- 
ground of  our  mentality  and  gamble  our  all  on  fact — or 
what  we  mistake  for  such.  The  discovery  of  a  new  star, 
millions  of  light  years  distant  from  the  earth,  is  front-page 
news;  the  invention  of  a  new  symbol  or  a  new  idea  passes 
unheeded.  And  yet,  that  symbol  or  that  idea,  born  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist  or  thinker,  in  the  long  run  becomes  of 
infinitely  greater  influence  on  the  life  of  all  the  people  than 
a  new  observation  ;  it  may  color  or  redirect  human  energies 
more  effectively  than  the  greatest  historical  event  reported 
in  the  newspapers.     As  Mr.  Mumford  says: 

An  idea  is  a  solid  fact,  a  theory  is  a  solid  fact,  a  superstition  is 
a  solid  fact  as  long  as  people  continue  to  regulate  their  actions  in 
terms  of  the  idea,  theory  or  superstition;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
solid  because  it  is  conveyed  as  an  image  or  a  breath  of  sound. 

It  is  only  with  the  aid  of  Utopias  that  the  world  keeps 
moving  at  all,  sociologically  speaking.  Whenever  imagi- 
nation is  lacking,  there  is  a  stop  to  social  progress,  and 
anticipation  takes  the  form  of  prophecy  of  a  catastrophic 
finis,  the  end  of  our  civilization,  the  end  of  our  social  system, 
"the  end  of  all  things."  Knocking  in  vain  against  locked 
doors  of  understanding,  the  mind  gains  freedom  by  shatter- 
ing the  processes  of  logic,  reason,  hope.  Thus  we  see  in 
Germany  today  the  prevalence  of  a  pessimism  that  has  its 
cause  not  only  in  the  defeat  of  the  nation  as  a  world  power 
but  in  the  pursuit  for  a  generation  of  real  politics,  so-called, 
that  was  based  on  a  materialism  in  which  the  dreams  of 
the  artist  and  the  ideas  of  the  philosophers  had  no  share. 
Thus  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  every  civilization  periods 
in  which  the  prophets,  unheeded,  turned  their  wrath  against 
the  whole  trend  of  contemporary  life  and  predicted  a  final 
catastrophy.  Amos,  Cassandra,  Savonarola  were  prophets  of 
that  type.  But  human  nature  requires  and  finds  its  con- 
solations, and  thus  in  times  of  calamity  the  Utopia  of  escape 
is  born.  It  may  be,  at  first,  a  purely  personal  dream  of  re- 
lease, as  individuals  rise  above  the  gloom  that  surrounds 
them.     Mr.  Mumford  describes  it  as  follows: 

Perhaps  for  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  that  small, 
private  Utopia  is  the  only  one  for  which  they  feel  a  perpetual, 
warm  interest.  .  .  .  They  leave  their  bleak  office  buildings  and 
their  grimy  factories,  and  night  after  night  they  pour  into  the 
cinema  theater  in  order  that  they  may  live  for  a  while  in  a  land 
populated   by   beautiful,   tlirtatious   women    and    tender,   lusty  men. 

But  sooner  or  later  leaders  arise  who  weld  the  private 
Utopias  of  individuals  into  a  more  universal  dream  of  happi- 
ness. A  kingdom  of  heaven  or  a  vision  of  racial  supremacy 
or  of  an  ideal  social  state  grows  into  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  the  community  and  after  a  while  assumes  the  rigidity 
of  a  religious  doctrine  or  a  fixed  public  opinion  become 
patriotic  doctrine.  The  processes  by  which  such  an  idea  de- 
velops into  an  ideal,  the  Utopia  of  escape  into  one  of  recon- 
struction, are  dealt  with  somewhat  summarily  by  Mr.  Mum- 
ford ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  more  thorough  study  by  the 
social  psychologist.  But  inevitably  the  element  of  desire  in 
the  vision  of  a  distant  happiness  creates  the  second  type  of 
Utopia  in  which  the  goal  is  less  distant,  the  part  played  by 
the   individual   less   passive : 

The  Utopia  of  reconstruction  is  a  vision  of  a  reconstructed  en- 
vironment which  is  better  adapted  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  the 
human   beings  who  dwell  within   it  than  the   actual  one;    and   not 
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FUTURE  historians  will  have  quite  a  job  to  disentangle 
trustworthy  sources  as  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  our 
age  from  the  vast  mass  of  spurious  testimony.  It  is 
true,  the  perishable  nature  of  our  paper  and  printing 
ink  will  make  their  task  somewhat  less  formidable  than  it 
seems  now ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  always  the  literary 
product  most  worth  preserving  that  gets  into  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  durable  editions.  As  an  index  to  our  civilization 
and  the  shifting  interests  of  our  time  there  will  be  nothing 
more  telling  than  an  analysis  of  the  publishers'  announce- 
ments. Even  in  the  short  interval  of  only  a  year  changes 
in  reading  taste  can  be  distinguished.  Among  the  books  of 
interest  to  the  sociologist  there  seems  to  have  been,  between 
those  published  last  year  and  this,  a  shift  from  preoccupa- 
tions with  passing  events  and  the  problems  they  brought  to 
the  surface,  to  discussions  of  more  permanent  problems. 
Concretely,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  stream  of 
books  on  industrial  conflict  and  of  recipes  for  permanent 
industrial  peace  has  slackened,  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  on  educational  theory  and  psychology  has 
set  in.  Books  of  war  reminiscences  have  almost  ceased — 
though  there  are  some  notable  new  contributions ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  interest  in  social  theory,  and  political  theory 
in  its  more  realistic  aspects,  seems  to  have  revived.  Probably 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  publishers'  lists  would 
show  other,  and  possibly  even  more  significant  changes ;  and 
if  someone  could  read  critically  a  few  hundred  of  the 
thousands  of  new  novels  recommended,  and  repeat  the  per- 
formance at  yearly  intervals,  he  would  probably  arrive  at 
some  fairly  safe  estimate  of  the  progress  of  ideas. 


"B 


OOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY"  was  the  slogan 
adopted  by  the  American  Library  Association  after 
the  libraries  of  the  country  had  surprised  themselves  and 
others  by  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  they  or- 
ganized and  administered  a  book  service  for  our  military 
and  naval  forces  during  the  war.  In  their  enthusiasm  over 
the  success  of  the  camp  libraries,  the  young  librarians  saw  a 
vision  of  what  the  public  library  might  mean  in  every  com- 
munity. But  soon  they  found  that  books  in  a  training  camp 
or  behind  the  trenches  make  a  far  stronger  appeal  than  they 
can  be  expected  to  make  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 
When  the  boys  came  back  to  their  families  and  their  jobs — 
or  perchance  to  hunt  for  a  job — books  and  libraries  became 
much  less  of  a  necessity  to  them. 

Outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  professional  library  workers, 
"books  for  everybody"  aroused  no  interest.  The  movement 
failed.  Not  enough  money  was  raised  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  preliminary  campaign.  Instead  of  entering  a  new  era 
of  greatly  expanded  service  and  popular  appreciation,  public 
libraries  have  had  to  fight  to  hold  their  own  ;  have  had  to 
accept  their  share — often  far  more  than  their  share — of  the 
budget  cuts  made  necessary  by  the  aftermath  of  war. 

The  typical  American  community  is  as  proud  of  its  mo- 
numental library  building  as  it  is  indifferent  to  the  quality 
of  the  library  service  it  gets.  Free  and  equal .  access  to 
books  for  everyone,  whatever  his  income  or  station  in  life, 
is  a  social  and  educational  ideal  which  has  not  yet  taken 
hold  of  the  average  intelligent  citizen.  In  too  many  com- 
munities libraries'  book  stacks  grow  obsolete  and  wear  out, 
buildings  fall   into  disrepair,   and   the  best   library  workers 


are  forced  into  other  occupations  to  make  a  living  wage. 
Better  schools,  cleaner  streets,  improved  transportation, 
more  adequate  police  and  fire  protection ;  in  these  and  in 
many  other  community  needs  the  politician  sees  material  of 
which  votes  are  made.  Why  has  no  political  party  ever  put 
into  its  platform  a  plank  demanding,  or  promising,  free  and 
equal  access  to  books? 

CHILDREN'S  Book  Week,  which  comes  November  12 
to  1 8,  lends  timely  interest  to  the  review  of  children's 
books  by  children  in  the  present  issue  [page  195].  The 
question  is,  do  children  want  children's  books  at  all  or  would 
they  rather  have  the  freedom  of  the  shelves  in  living  room 
and  study?  Evelyn  Sharp,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  advances  the  theory  that  the  writing  of 
books  for  children  is  a  mistake,  since  children  not  yet  old 
enough  to  read  prefer  a  story  told  to  one  read,  and  those 
who  do  read  prefer  a  good  history  to  anything  written 
"down"  for  children  and  usually  inferior  in  literary  quali- 
ties. Even  an  illustrated  encyclopedia  will  be  found  a  fa- 
vorite among  children  over  nine  years  of  age,  though  they 
do  not  understand  all  they  read  in  it.  They  seem  to  prefer 
to  work  at  getting  some  glimpse  of  knowledge  from  a  book 
that  is  treasured  in  the  home  as  a  source  of  information 
rather  than  to  read  the  much  easier  language  of  books  which, 
even  their  short  experience  tells  them,  are  just  as  apt  to 
mystify  and  mislead  as  to  enlighten  them.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions — as  when  one  of  our  youthful  reviewers  says 
of  a  children's  book  he  has  evidently  very  much  enjoyed: 
"Do  not  buy  it  unless  your  child  knows  how  to  read,  be- 
cause she  won't  let  you  go  until  you  finish."  But  the  best 
books  for  children  are  books  written  by  artists  with  a  child's 
freshness  of  observation  and  imagination,  for  grown-up 
people.  No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  when  he  found  that  his  little  stories,  embodying 
his  philosophy  of  life  and,  many  of  them,  bitter  satires  on 
the  contempt  for  the  poet  among  his  contemporaries,  sud- 
denly made  him  famous  as  the  "good  old  gray-haired  story 
teller  of  the  children." 

The  conventional  form  of  some  of  the  children's  reviews 
presented  in  this  issue  was  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
editor.  The  teacher  who  helped  him  get  them  written 
suggests  that  perhaps  many  of  the  children  have  their  ori- 
ginality crushed  out  of  them  even  before  they  start  going  to 
school.  And  that  brings  up  the  question  raised  in  Mr. 
Whipple's  article  whether  perhaps  the  task  of  stimulating 
good  reading,  into  which  publishers,  distributors  of  books, 
educators  and  librarians  are  putting  so  much  effort,  is  not 
bound  to  remain  a  rather  fruitless  one  because  we  are  so 
prosperous  and  contented  that  a  real  hunger  for  ideas  and 
a  world  of  romance  is  exceptional  among  us.  We  are  lack- 
ing in  what  Carlyle  called  the  "great  curiosity"  which 
alone,  he  held,  ensures  a  beneficial  use  of  books.  Mentally 
as  well  as  physically  we  are  so  dulled  by  over-indulgence 
that  we  seek  sensations  where  we  should  seek  to  satisfy 
genuine  appetite.  In  books  as  in  diet,  "a  man  ought  to 
inquire  and  find  out  what  he  really  and  truly  has  an  appetite 
for- — what  suits  his  constitution."  How  to  help  the  young 
to  distinguish  that  healthy  appetite  from  a  craving  for  spicy 
things  is  a  problem  that  leads  us  straight  into  the  funda- 
mental need  for  a  reconstructed  education — beginning  al- 
most in  the  cradle. 
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Children's  Books  Reviewed 
by  Children 

In  the  hope  of  securing  comment  on  some  of  the  season's  books  for 
children  from  those  most  concerned,  namely  the  readers  of  an  age  for 
which  they  are  intended,  the  editor  took  a  parcel  of  these  books  to  his 
young  friends  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  the  Washington  School 
of  New  York  whose  average  age  is  nine  years.  They  say  they  have  had 
a  good  time  reading  these  books  and  have  enjoyed  writing  about  them. 
The  original  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  retained. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  LONDON  DOLL 
By  Mrs.  Fairstar.     Macmillan  Co.     Price  $1.25. 

This  story  is  about  a  London-doll.  Her  name  was  Maria 
Poppet.  Maria  Poppet  was  made  by  a  poor  doll-maker  named 
Mr.  Sprat  who  lived  with  his  wife  and  three  children — (two 
boys  and  a  girl)  in  one  room  at  the  top  of  a  house  in  London. 
She  had  lovely,  soft,  light  curls.  She  also  has  lovely  red  lips 
and  rosy  cheeks.  I  liked  it  very  much.  Especially  one  chap- 
ter called — My  First  Mamma.  It  was  about  the  time  when 
she  was  all  painted,  varnished,  and  jointed.  When  Mrs. 
Sprat  took  her  out  of  the  basket,  the  Master  of  the  shop  told 
her  to  put  Maria  Poppet  and  all  the  others  on  a  shelf  in  the 
backroom.  Maria  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  house  and  so  she 
was  very  happy  there.  When  I  finished  reading  it  I  had  to 
say  I  liked  the  whole  story  very  much.  But  before  I  forget 
I  must  tell  you  that  another  chapter  I  liked  still  more  was — 
Twelfth-Night,  it  was  very  exciting  indeed,  even  more  so  than 
the  one  called — My  First  Mamma. 

Catherine  Strasburger 

THE  MOUSE  STORY 

By    K.    H.    With.    Translated    by    Gerda    F.    Behrens    and 
Dorothea  Frail.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.       Price,  $1.50. 
"The  Mouse  Story"  is  about  how  two  mice  meet,  They 
lose   and   find    each   other. 

They  marry  and   have   a   few  children. 
I    like    it    because    it    is    cute,    funny,    sad    and    interesting 
all  at  the  same  time.     Do  not  buy  it  unless  your  child  knows 
how  to  read,  because  she  won't  let  you  go  until  you  finish  it. 

James   Eder 

The  Mouse  Story  is  a  very  nice  book.  It  is  a  new  Book 
just  out.  The  mice  have  a  lot  of  adventures.  It  is  the  best 
book    I   ever   read. 

John  Wolbarst 

CHARLIE  AND  HIS  KITTEN  TOPSY 

By  Violet  Maxwell  and  Helen  Hill.  Macmillan  Co.     Price 

$1.25. 

Charlie  was  a  very  naughty  boy,— He  allways  got  paid 
back  for  his  naughty  doings.  One  day  he  was  walking  in  the 
park  his  mother  said,  "If  you  don't  walk  faster  you'll  take 
root,"  and  he  did,  but  his  Kitten  dug  him,  up. 

I   like  it  because  it  sounds  very  real,  but  it  is  just  the  op- 
posite. James   Eder 

FAIRIES  AND  CHIMNEYS 

By  Rose  Fyleman.     George  H.  Dor  an  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 
Fairies   and  Chimneys   is   a  very  nice  book  of  poems   all 
about  a  little  girl  and  her  wishes  and  seeing,  hearing,  and  feel- 
ing the  Fairies. 

When  she  is  sick  the   Fairies  sit  on  her  pillow   and  on  her 
head. 

She  said  that  the  Fairies  slide  down  the  Chimneys  and  that 
is  the  most  fun  of  all  the  things  that  they  did. 

Jane   Wile 

THE  CHILDREN'S  MUNCHAUSEN 

Retold  by  John  Martin.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    Price,  $2.25. 
This   book   is    full   of    interesting   adventures   of    a    Baron. 


I  like  the  book  because  it  tells  about  funny  adventures.  But 
they  are  so  exagerated  that  they  are  rather  foolish.  Although 
I  think  that  its  a  nice  book  for  children  to  read.  Here  is  an 
axample  to  show  how  exagerated  they  are.  The  Baron 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  an  old  tower  where  he  saw  a  large 
hollow.  In  throwing  a  stone  to  the  bottom  he  heard  a  rust- 
ling sound.  In  a  few  moments,  a  huge  eagle  thrust  its  head 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  hollow.  It  took  the  Baron  up  on 
its  shoulders  and  flew  away.  They  took  a  long  journey.  One 
of  the  places  they  visited  was  the  north  pole.  I  will  leave  it 
to  you  to  find  out  the  rest  of  the  Barons  adventures. 

Joan  Levy 
MORE  JATAKA  TALES 

Retold    by    Ellen    C.    Babbitt.      Century    Co.      Price,    $1.25; 
School  edition,  $.65. 
"More   Jataka   Tales"    is   a    very    interesting   book    and    I 
am  sure  you  would  like  it. 

They  were  told  many  years  ago.  They  were  told  in 
Sanskrit. 

They  are  mostly  stories  about  monkeys,  elephants  and 
wolves. 

I  like  the  chapter  the  Girl  Monkey  and  the  String  of 
Pearls   best  of   all   the   chapters. 

Josephine  Goldman 
THE  STORY  OF  RICO 

By  Johanna  Spyri.     Translated  by  Helene  H.  Boll.     Beacon 
Press.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  only  thing  I  can  tell  about  this  story  is  that  it  is  the 
most  wonderful  most  beautiful  most  exciting  and  also  the  love- 
lest  and  saddest  book  that  I  ever  read.  I  have  read  so  many  of 
the  nicest  books  for  children,  but  of  all  of  them,  I  liked  "The 


The  decorations  on  this  page,  by  Elsworth  Young,  are  from 
More  Jataka  Tales  published  by  The  Century  Co. 

Story  of  Rico"  the  very  very  best.  The  saddest  chapter  of  all  I 
think  was  called  "The  Old  Schoolmaster's  Violin."  When  Rico 
asked  his  teacher  how  much  a  violin  would  cost  and  the 
teacher  said  in  a  cross  voice,  "What,  what  do  you  say?" 
Such  a — lost,  senseless,  foreign  little  boy  as  you  are,  wants  to 
buy  a  violin?"     This  made  Rico  very  unhappy.     He  felt  even 
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more  unhappy  when  he  learned  that  it  would  cost  him  six 
hard  florins,  which  is  six  hundred  pennies.  Other  chapters 
were  more  lovely  and  exciting.  I  will  not  tell  any  more  about 
it  because  it  will  spoil  all  the  fun  for  you  when  you  read  it. 
When  you  start  to  read  it  you  will  not  be  able  to  stop  till  you 
have   finished   the  whole  book. 

Catherine  Strasburger 

The  story  of  Rico  is  a  very  nice  book.  It  is  about  a 
little  Italian  boy  that  lived  in  Sils,  a  town  in  the  Upper 
Engadine. 

I  like  this  story  because  it  is  full  of  journies  and  ad- 
ventures that  Rico  took.  He  learned  to  play  a  violin  by 
watching  his  teacher.  And  he  went  around  playing  and  earn- 
ing money.  Later  on,  his  father  died  and  he  went  away. 
Afterwards  he  found  out  he  owned  a  beautiful  house.  When 
he  grew  up  he  got  married  and  lived  in  his  house  a  long  time. 

The  pictures  and  the  coloring  of  the  pictures  are  beauti- 
ful. 

Edward  Regensburg 


One  of  Dugald  Stewart  Walker's  drawings,  for  1  he  Cintdren 
Who  Followed  the  Piper,    published  by  The  Macmillan   Co. 

THE  CHILDREN   WHO   FOLLOWED  THE   PIPER 
By  Padraic   Colum.     Macmillan   Co.      Price,   $1.75. 

This  book  is  written  about  the  children  who  followed 
the  Piper.  Those  that  have  read  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin"  know  who  the  Piper  is.  The  story  tells  mostly  about 
Golden  Hood,  Valentine,  John  Ball  and  his  horse  Baldwin. 
The  Piper  had  led  the  children  into  the  wood  of  "Daylight 
Gone."  In  the  wood  of  "Daylight  Gone"  lived  the  gods  of 
the  olden  times.  The  Piper  was  really  Murcury.  The  gods 
gave  Baldwin  the  power  of  speech.  Later  on  the  children 
went  to  Prester  Johns  land  where  Valentines  father,  the  King 
let  him  marry  Golden  Hood.  John  Ball  was  turned  to  stone 
and  brought  to  life  again.  I  think  its  a  book  that  children 
would  like  very  much.  Joan    Levy 

THE  VOYAGES  OF  DR.  DOOLITTIE 

By  Hugh   Lofting.     Frederick  A.  Stokes   Co.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  nice  book  for  everybody.  It  is  about  a 
man  named  Dr.  Dolittle  and  a  boy  that  take  many  voyages 
with   about  four  pets.      It  is   a  new  book. 

There  is  an  old  book  called  Dr.  Dolittle.  They  are  some- 
what alike.  They  are  about  the  same  person.  There  are 
lots  of  sketches  in  both  books.  Dr.  Dolittle  lived  in  a  house 
that  is  full  of  animals.  Dr.  Dolittle  is  very  funny  in  his 
way.  He  only  doctors  animals  and  has  adventures.  Here 
is  an  example,  once  he  was  in  a  dungeon  and  his  parot  tricked 
the  King  and  freed  them.  All  the  time  he  was  trying  to  learn 
the  shellfish  language,  and  at  last  he  finds  a  way. 

I  have  read  both  books  but  I  cannot  tell  you  which  I 
like  the  best  because  I   like  them  both. 

Edward  Regensburg 

THE  EARLY  SEA  PEOPLE 

By  Kathetinc  Elizabeth  Doph.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co\ 
Price,   $.90. 

The  Early  Sea  People  is  a  very  good  book.  It  is  about 
Cave-men  &  Women. 

They  catch  seals,  birds,  deer,  and  collect  eggs.  Once 
they  caught  a  big  net  full  of  fish,  and  a  seal  robbed  it.  Then 
they  caught  a  walrus  and  found  it  full  of  fish.  This  saved 
them  a  lot  of  trouble.  They  caught  sea-elphants  which  gave 
them  oil  for  the  fire.  Once  they  saw  a  sea-serpent  far  of? 
at  sea.  One  night  a  great  storm  took  place  which  washed  a 
whale  on  to  the  shore,  in  which  they  found  many  useful 
things. 


There  are  so  many  reasons  why  I  like  it  that  I  could 
never   tell   you   them   all. 

I   think  it  is  the  very  best  book  I  have  ever  read. 

Harold  C.  Washburn 

THE  STORY  OF  MANKIND 

By  Hendrik    Van   Loon.     Boni  £3"   Liveright.      Price,   $5.00. 

I  have  read  many  books  that  I  know  you  would  like 
and  now  I   am  going  to  tell  you  about  one. 

This  book  is  like  a  history-book  only  that  it  is  written  in 
storyform.     The  pictures   are  drawn   in  a   very   funny  way. 

In  the  beginning  it  tells  about  pre-historic  man,  also  about 
the  glaciers.  It  tells  about  Greece  and  Rome,  and  many  of 
the  other  countries. 

It  has  a  map  of  how  the  word  mother  descended  from 
'ma"    which    means    "to    make." 

It  tells  about  The  French  Revolution  also  The  American 
Revolution  and  about  Napoleon. 

Jane   Sommerich 

ZODIAC    TOWN:    THE    RHYMES    OF    AMOS    AND 

ANN 
By   Nancy   Byrd    Turner.     Atlantic   Monthly   Press.      Price 
$1.50. 

This  book  is  about  two  children  who  do  not  want  to  learn 
a  poem  for  school  but  they  try;  then  a  bird  sings  outside  and 
they   stop   and   go   out   of    the   house. 

They  walk  to  a  strange  town  and  meet  a  strange  man. 
They  ask  him  where  they  are.  He  tells  them  that  they  are 
in  Zodiac  Town.  They  visit  the  different  houses  and  places 
of   the   different   months. 

Each  time  the  clock  gave  the  hour  alarm  one  of  the  chil- 
dren would  say  a  poem. 

It  is  all  very  interesting.     Some  parts  are  very  funny. 

Jane  Sommerich 

THE  ENCHANTED  PAST:  TRUE  STORIES  OF  THE 
LANDS   WHERE    CIVILIZATION    BEGAN 
By  Jeanette  Rector  Hodg.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $.88. 

"The  Enchanted  Past,"  is  a  very  lovely  book,  but  there 
is  one  particular  poam  and  story  that  is  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit,  that  I  liked  best  of  all.  The  name  of  it  is — "The 
Ramayana."  It  was  about  a  Prince  named  'Prince  Rama." 
This  Poam  is  about  "Prince  Rama",  being  banished  from  his 
country,  and  his  wife  loved  him  so  dearly  that  she  beged  and 
pleaded  to  go  with  him  saying,  "I  will  not  bring  thee  grief  or 
care."  And  he  answered  her — "In  the  wild  wood  my  love  is 
full  of  woes."     It  is  all  told  in  beautiful  poatry. 

Catherine  Strasburger 

THE  OLD   POST  AND   OTHER   NATURE   STORIES 

By    Carl   Ewald.      Translated   from    the    Danish    by    G.    C. 
Moore  Smith.     E.  P.  Dutton  c5*  Co.     Price,  $1.70. 
The  Old  Post  is  a  very  interesting  story.     I   am  sure  you 
will  like  it. 

The  old  Post  was  in  a  big  garden  it  stood  in  a  very  sunny 
place. 

Many  peaple  had  been  in  this  garden  but  they  had  never 
seen  the  old  post.  All  the  other  bushes  and  trees  were  in  the 
shade.    And  they  had  wished  and  wished  to  be  in  the  sun. 


rj.m ~rC.fi  - 


Introducing  Maya  the  Bee  about  whom  more  will  be  heard 
anon.  The  Adventures  of  Maya,  by  Waldemar  Bonsels,  to 
be  issued  shortly  by  Thomas  Seltzer  (translation  by  Adele 
S.  Seltzer,  translation  of  the  poems  by  Arthur  Guiterman, 
illustrations  by  Homer  Boss)  is  the  most  poetic  story  for 
children  since  Hans  Christian   Andersen 


BABBITT 

By  Sinclair  Lewis 

Author  of  "Main  Street" 
"Babbitt"  has  received  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  the  greatest  writ- 
ers and  critics  of  America. 
May  Sinclair — "Babbitt  i3  a  great 
work  of  art.  You  are  rapt,  fascinated. 
Tou  have  the  complete  brilliant  por- 
trait  of  a  man." 

Heywood  Broun — "Of  the  books  which 
we  have  read  recently  the  only  one 
which  we  recommend  Is  'Babbitt,'  by 
Sinclair  Lewis." 

Wherever    books    are    sold,   $2.00. 


ROUGH  -  HEWN 

By  Dorothy  Canfield 

Author  of  "The    Brimming   Cup" 

A  story  of  youth  in  America  and 
young  love  in  France  and  Italy. 
Rough-Hewn  is  Dorothy  Canfield  at 
her  best.  It  is  longer  than  "The 
Brimming  Cup,"  a  novel  rich  in  its 
characters  and  dramatic  incidents. 
At   all   bookstores,   $2.00. 


QUEEN    VICTORIA     (Popular  Edition) 

By  Lytton  Strachey 

The   popular   edition   of   this   biography,   which    has   already    become   a   classic, 
should   have   a   wide    sale   at   half    its   original   price.     "One   of   the   surpassingly 
beautiful    prose    achievements    of   our    time." — Chicago    Daily    News. 
Illustrated,    $2.50 

THE  GOOSE  MAN 

By  Jacob  Wassermann 

Author   of    "The    World's    Illusion" 

This   is  the  second   of   Wassermann's  great  panoramic   novels   to   be  presented 

to    the   English    reading    public.     The    story    of    a    musical    genius,    in    whom    is 

symbolized    the   creative   power    of   man.      Translation    by   Allen    W.    Porteriield. 

577    pages.     $2.50 

ROOTABAGA  STORIES 

By  Carl  Sandburg 

Fantastic  stories  for  young  people  of  all  ages,  drawn  from  the  rich  soil 
of  American  life.  Tales  that  have  all  the  poetic  and  humorous  imagery  of 
folk  lore.  $2.00 

WHAT  PROHIBITION   HAS  DONE  TO 

AMERICA  By  Fabian  Franklin 

Fabian  Franklin  believes  that  the  18th  Amendment  is  a  crime  against  the 
Constitution,  that  it  violates  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  respect 
for  law,  and  that  it  makes  for  a  despotism,  whether  by  a  majority  or  a 
minority.  These  and  other  aspects  of  prohibition  by  Constitution  are  stated 
in  this  book.  $1.00 

HUNTERS  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTH 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 

Author  of  "The  Northward  Course  of  Empire" 
For  boys  or  their  elders — in  fact  for  anyone  who  loves  an  account  of 
adventure  and  exploration  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Mr.  Stefansson  describes  life 
with  the  Eskimos — adventures  in  the  Arctic  mountains  and  on  the  great  Mac- 
kenzie river —  the  fur  hunters  and  trappers — and  other  phases  of  a  fascinating 
and  almost  unknown  life. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 


HARCOURT,    BRACE   AND    COMPANY.   1    West  47th   St.,   New  York 


What  of  the  Negro? 

What  solution  is  there  for  America's  grave  problem  of  race  relations?  What  will  prevent  another  race  riot 
such  as  that  in  Chicago  in  July,  1919?  Is  the  Negro  problem  to  be  settled  by  deportation,  segregation,  or 
education? 


The  Negro  Press  in  the 
United  States 

By  Frederick  G.  Detweiler 

approaches  the  Negro  question  from  anotner  angle 
by  delineating  the  scope  of  the  Negro  periodicals. 
It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  importance  to  America 
of  the  volume  and  influence  of  the  papers  edited  by 
and  for  the  Negro.  It  describes  their  policies,  de- 
mands, and  contributions  to  racial  aspiration.  The 
degree  to  which  the  Negro  is  controlled  by  his  own 
leaders  is  indicated  in  this  suggestive  new  sur- 
vey. .  $3.00  net 

These  two  books  contain  much  information  on  the  Negro  that  has  been  known  to  only  a  few  interested  per- 
sons in  the  past.  What  they  now  disclose  should  be  familiar  to  .every  American  citizen.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address  to  the  publishers,  additional  information  on  these  volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  with- 
out obligation. 

For   sale    by    your    book  dealer 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO    PRESS 

574-6  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Negro  in  Chicago 

By  The  Chicago  Commission 
on  Race  Relations 

is  published  in  the  hope  that  out  of  a  detailed  study 
of  Chicago's  race  riot  will  come  a  knowledge  for  all 
America  of  the  way  the  Negro  lives  in  the  North, 
of  his  industrial  position,  of  the  propaganda  used 
to  influence  his  migration  about  the  country,  and  of 
what  an  investigating  committee  of  both  races  con- 
siders are  the  main  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  racial 
difficulties.  Illustrated,  $6.00  net 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you. 
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IN  PRESS 

To  be  issued  for  the  centenary  of  Cesar  Franck's  birth 

A  New   Volume  of  The  Musicians  Library! 

CESAR  FRANCK 

Piano  Compositions 

Edited  and  with  Preface  by  VINCENT  D'INDY 

Cesar  Franck,  the  great  genius  who  gave  to  absolute  music 
in  France  its  most  enduring  impetus,  and  who  founded  and 
vitalized  a  whole  splendid  school  of  famous  composers,  did 
not  neglect  the  piano,  the  instrument  which  received  from 
Beethoven  its  cachet  of  nobility.  Franck's  piano  composi- 
tions are  not  only  of  the  highest  beauty,  but  are  permanent 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  art,  in  that  he  invented 
new  forms,  or  adapted  old  ones  to  modern  uses.  His  pupil 
and  devoted  disciple,  Vincent  d'Indy,  contributes  a  biog- 
raphy of  compelling  human  interest,  with  many  entertain- 
ing side-lights  on  musical  life  in  Paris,  and  it  has  abiding 
critical  value.  This  preface  of  Mr.  d'Indy  (in  French  and 
English)  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  accession  to 
musical    biographies. 

THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 

Eighty-five  Volumes   Issued 

The    Masterpieces    Song    and    Piano    Music   in    a    Series    of 

Splendid    Volumes    Edited    with    Authority 

Engraved,   Printed    and    Bound    with    Surpassing   Excellence 

Ideal  Music  Boohs  for  Music  Lovers 

Price,  per  volume:  paper,  cloth  back,  $2.50  postpaid; 

full   cloth,   gilt,   $3.50   postpaid 

A  catalog  giving  full   particulars   of  the  eighty-five   volumes 

and  Table  of  Contents,  sent  free  on  request 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,    178-179  Tremont  St..  Bn-ton  10.  Mas. 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 


FACING  THE  CRISIS 


Sherwood  Eddy 


Author  of  "Everybody's  World." 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  for  our  age;  a  reinterpretation  of 
faith  and  a  resolute  grappling  with  social  injustice.  A 
challenging  book  on  a  vital  subject.  12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  QUEST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

Rev.  W.  M.  Clow,  B.D.,  Author  of 
"Christ  in  the  Social  Order,"  etc. 

An  exhaustive  and  penetrating  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  this  urgent  subject  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  A 
constructive    contribution    to    social    betterment. 

12mo.    Net,  $1.75 
JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  WORLD  TODAY 

Grace  Hutchins  and  Anna  Rochester 

A  fresh  analysis  of  Jesus'  relation  to  the  vital  social 
problems  of  his  day  and  ours.  A  distinct  contribution 
to  the  development  of  social   ideals.  12mo.   Net,   $1.25 

THECZECHO-SLOVAKS  IN  AMERICA 

Kenneth  D.  Miller 
THE  RUSSIANS  AND    RUTHENIANS    IN    AMERICA 

Jerome  Davis 
THE  ITALIANS   IN   AMERICA  Philip  M.  Rose 

THE  CREEKS   IN   AMERICA  J.  P.  Xenides 

THE  POLES   IN  AMERICA  Paul  Fox 

THE  MAGYARS   IN   AMERICA  D.  A.  Souders 

A  notable  series  of  monographs  on  the  races  that  are 
largely  represented  in  America.  Each  written  by  a 
recognized  authority,  these  handbooks  are  models  of 
exact  and  concise  information  for  home  mission  study 
or  sociological  investigation. 
The  series  will  eventually  consist  of  fifteen  volumes. 

12mo.   Each   Net,   $1.00 


At  Your  Religious  Book  Store 

GEORGE   H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

Publishers  in  America  for  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON 
244  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


NEW  BOOKS  ON 
SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 


The  Burrowingwasp  came  to  live  in  the  Old  Post.  And 
everything  was  changed     This  book  is  a  nature  book. 

Charles   Regensburg 
THE  SKY  MOVIES 

By    Gaylord  Johnson.    Macmillan    Co.     Price,   $1.50. 

"The  Sky  Movies"  is  a  new  book  and  is  about  three  lit- 
tle children  whose  names  are  Betty,  Peter,  and  Paul.  Three 
grownups  are  trying  to  teach  them  the  stars,  moon,  sun,  and 
earth.     A  little  man  named   Puck  teaches   the  children   too. 

I  will  not  tell  you  much  about  the  book  because  then  you 
will  know  all  about  it,  and  I  want  the  book  to  be  interesting 
to  you.  The  chapters  are  called  reels  there  are  seven  long 
reels.     I   think  it  is  very  interesting.     And   teaches  you   a  lot. 

Edward  Regensburg 
POEMS  BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

By  Hilda  Conkling.    Frederick  A.  Stokes   Co.    Price,  $1.50. 
I  think  this  book  is  a  very  good  book.     It  was  written  by 
a  little  girl.     Some   of  her  poems  she  wrote  when  she   was  9 
some  when   she  was  4 

There  is  one  poem  that  she  wrote  that  I  like  the  best  of 
all  an   I   will  now  begin   to  tell  you. 
Chickadee 
The   chickadee   in   the   appletree 
Talks  all  the  time  very  gently. 
He  makes  me  sleepy. 
I   rock  away  to  the  sea  light 
Far  off  I  herd  him  talking 
The  way  smootk  bright  pebbles 
Drop   into  water    .    .    . 
Chick  a  dee  dee  dee  -  -  - 

Dorothy  May  Pollock 
BLACKY  THE  CROW 

By    Thornton    W .  Burgess.     Little,  Brown    £?    Co.      Price, 
$1.50. 
I  like  this  book  because  it  is  so  funny  because  Blacky  the 
Crow  is  olwas  getting  into  misschif  or  trueibl. 

Blacky  the  Crow  said  he  was  going  to  steal  some  eggs  on 
a  sunny  day. 

Blacky  the  Crow  wanted  to  forget  about  it  but  he  could 
not. 

Hooty  the  owel  threw  stick  at  Blacky  the  Crow  and 
Blacky  threw  stick  at  Hooty  the  owel  because  Blacky  the 
Crow   wanted   to  steal   Hooty   eggs. 

Farmer  brown's  boy  climbed  up  in  the  tree  and  got  the 
two  bigg  agge.  and  put  them  back  because  he  thourght  it  would 
be  nice  not  to  steal  the  agge.     So  he  did'ent. 

Edith   Bookman 
BOBBY  ON  CLOVERFIELD  FARM 

By   Helen  Fuller   Orton.     Frederick   A.   Stokes    Co.      Price, 
$I.OO. 
Bobby   was   a   nice   boy.      He   lived   on   a   farm   the    farms 
nane  was  Cloverfield  Farm. 

He  has  a  dog  and  they  are  always  togather.  I  like  it  be- 
cause he  is  always  doing  some   kind   of  sports. 

Charles   Regensburg 


THE  JOHN   NEWBERY   MEDAL 

Recently    awarded    to    Hendrik    Willem 

Van  Loon    "for  the  most  distinguished 

contribution   to  American  Literature  for 

children" 
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THE  NEVER-NEVER  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  193) 
merely  better   adapted   to  their   actual   nature,  but   better  fitted   to 
their   possible   developments.      If  the   first   Utopia    leads   backward 
into   the    Utopian's    ego,   the    second    leads   outward — outward    into 
the  world. 

There  emerges  then  the  constructive  genius,  the  architect 
of  a  better  physical  environment  or  of  a  better  social  system, 
the  artist  become  reformer,  the  priest  become  teacher,  the 
saint  become  knight.  The  Utopias  of  this  class,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  become  literature,  picture  not  only  perfection  but 
achievement,  not  only  states  but  steps ;  it  is  their  intention  not 
merely  to  imbue  the  reader  with  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
a  better  world  but  with  enthusiasm  for  the  task  of  bringing 
it  about.  Nearly  all  modern  Utopias  are  of  this  type.  Some- 
times they  are  satirical,  as  for  instance  Wieland's  Golden 
Mirror  [which  Mr.  Mumford  has  overlooked],  more  often 
they  are  frankly  didactic,  as  Hertzka's  Freeland  or,  with  a 
much  narrower  scope,  Howard's  Garden  Cities  of  Tomor- 
row [unique  among  Utopian  books,  Mr.  Mumford  thinks, 
in  that  its  Utopia  has  been  realized ;  but,  alas,  that  is  hardly 
the  case]. 

Altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  Utopia  accurately 
enough  to  be  sure  whether  a  given  work  of  descriptive  anti- 
cipation should  be  included  or  not.  The  literature  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  full  of  such  anticipations  which  in 
play  of  imagination  went  much  further  than  some  of  the 
books  which   Mr.   Mumford  has  included. 

Perhaps  the  literature  of  the  last  war,  though  Mr.  Mum- 
ford has  little  drawn  upon  it,  may  be  said  to  contain  more 
utopianism  than  that  of  any  recent  period.  The  suffering 
of  the  people  has  revived  the  longing  for  escape,  and  the 
national  leaders  of  thought  have  indulged  in  extravagant 
prophecies  and  pictures  of  coming  greatness  and  happiness  in 
order  to  stimulate  flagging  patriotic  and  international  en- 
thusiasms. Except,  perhaps,  in  Russia,  there  has  been  a  sad 
awakening  from  these  dreams  everywhere.  And  yet,  are  we 
justified  in  condemning  such  dreaming — in  believing  that 
these  visions,  because  they  were  deceptive  and  self-deceptive, 
have  merely  prolonged  slaughter,  have  merely  raised  anti- 
cipations which  no  statesmen  could  fulfill,  have  been  tht 
cause  of  a  widespread  despondency  today  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  progress  ?  That  would  be  a  shallow  view,  in- 
deed. For,  each  popular  Utopia  of  the  reconstructive  type 
has  helped  to  vitalize  desires  and  aspirations  which,  in  so 
far  as  they  were  unselfish  and  in  the  line  of  human  progress, 
are  only  temporarily  in  eclipse.  Each  has  contributed  to  the 
world's  stock  of  ideals  and  brought  nearer  their  realization 
by  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  their  image. 

But  now  as  ever,  Utopias  are  dangerous  for  two  reasons. 
The  Utopia  of  escape  has  a  paralyzing  effect  which  its  value 
in  fertilizing  the  imagination  can  never  quite  outweigh.  As 
a  religious  sanctuary  it  enables  a  people,  or  a  group  within 
the  community,  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  hard  task  of 
making  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in ;  it  substitutes  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  the  worries  and  perplexities  of  life 
for  the  genuine  freedom  that  comes  to  the  individual  from 
active  participation  in  the  creative  effort  of  learning,  organ- 
izing and  constructing.  That  kind  of  self-deception  is  widely 
associated  today  with  a  determinism  which  accepts  the  uni- 
verse as  a  given  thing,  progress  as  an  automatic  process  in 
which  man  has  no  responsible  part,  and  mind  as,  at  best,  an 
instrument  of  receptivity  but  not  of  action.  We  are  not  at 
all  perturbed,  most  of  us,  by  the  fact  that  our  artists  and 
thinkers,  in  so  far  as  their  creative  work  is  creative  criticism, 
share  the  Promethean  fate  of  suffering  in  punishment  for 
daring  to  be  discontented  with  things  as  they  are. 

The  second  danger  is  that,  as  in  days  gone  by,  even  the  re- 
constructive Utopia  may  absorb  the  desires  of  men  in  a  single 
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A  Beautiful  New  Edition  of 
a  Qreat  American  Classic 

MOBY   DICK 

OR,  THE  WHITE  WHALE 

By  Herman  Melville 

John  Masefield  says  of  Moby  Dick,  "In  that  wild  beautiful 
romance,  Melville  seems  to  have  spoken  the  very  secret  of 
the  Sea,  and  to  have  drawn  into  his  tale  all  the  magic,  all 
the  sadness,  all  the  wild  joy  of  many  waters.  It  is  amongst 
the  world's  great  works  of  art." 

This  new  edition  contains  12  full  page  illustrations  in  four 
colors  by  Mead  Schaeffer.  Beautifully  printed  and  bound. 
Size  7  x  9J/2   inches.  $3. 50 

"Day  by  Day,  in  Every  Way, 
I  am  Qetting  Better  and  Better." 

THE  PRACTICE  OF 
AUTOSUGGESTION 

By  the  Method  of  EMILE  COUE 

Simplified    and    Explained    by   C.    Harry    Brooks 

Mr.  Brooks  spent  several  weeks  with  Dr.  Coue  at  Nancy 
gaining  a  thorough  mastery  of  this  wonderful  method  and 
its  application.  He  explains  it  all  simply  in  this  authorized 
edition,  making  it  possible  for  anyone  to  use  the  method 
for  himself.     Explanatory  foreword  by  Dr.  Coue.  $1.25 

HOW  TO  BE  USEFUL  AND  HAPPY 
FROM  SIXTY  TO  NINETY 

By  Dr.  A.  Lapthorn  Smith 

For  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one,  read  the  advice  and  in- 
formation which  Dr.  Smith  gives  with  such  full  understand- 
ing and  sympathy.  He  discusses  the  things  which  give  real 
satisfaction  in  old  age  and  the  habits  which  make  for 
health.  $2.00 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  AMERICA 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

Early  in  1921,  Mr.  Chesterton  visited  America  on  a  lecture 
tour,  traveling  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The  im- 
pressions registered  on  his  keen  and  analytical  mind  are 
presented  here  in  his  inimitable  style.  "A  vastly  entertain- 
ing book,"  says  the  A''.  Y.  Times.  $3.00 

SELECTED  WORKS  OF 
ANATOLE    FRANCE 

Handy  Volume  Edition 
Tremendously  popular   are  these  small,   beautifully  bound 
books,  presenting  some  of  the  best  works  of  this  great  master 
in  handy  volumes,  size  \Yz  x  7%  inches.     They  include 


The  Red  Lily 

The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard 

Penguin  Island 

Thai's 

The  Gods   Are  Athirst 

The    Master    Edition:    Blue    limp 


The  Revolt  of  the  Angels 
The  Elm  Tree  on  the  Mall 
The  Wicker  Work  Woman 
The  Amethyst  Ring 
M.  Bergeret  in  Paris 
leather;    gold    stamping. 
Per  volume,  $2.50 
The     Tours     Edition:     Attractive     cloth;      gold     stamping. 

Per  volume,  $1.75 

AN  INDISCREET  CHRONICLE  FROM 
THE  PACIFIC 

By  Putnam  Weale 

Author  of  "Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking" 

The  author,  who  probably  knows  more  of  the  secrets  of 
Far  Eastern  politics  than  any  other  Westerner,  discloses 
many   startling   facts    in    this   timely   book.      (Nov.   11). 

Illustrated.     $3.00 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  Since  1839 
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Is    This    the   Solution 
of  the  Labor  Problem  ? 

GUILD  SOCIALISM 

An  Hitorical  and  Critical  Analysis 

By  NILES  CARPENTER,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

Instructor  and  Tutor  in  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard 
University 
All  through  England  a  new  form  of  self-government  in 
industry  has  been  established  and  the  results  have  been 
most  interesting.  The  new  idea  is  the  formation  in  each 
factory  or  institution  of  a  guild  comprising  all  workers, 
regardless  of  each  individual's  work,  in  order  that  the 
workers  as  a  body  may  have  a  greater  influence  in  the 
control  of  their  industrial  life.  This  whole  significant 
story  is  told  in  detail  in  this  important  volume.  $2.50 

MAN  AND   THE  COSMOS 

An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics 
By  Joseph  A.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ohio  State  University 
The  most  important  American  work  in  systematic  philo- 
sophy since  Josiah  Royce's  "The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual," covering  the  problems  of  the  individual  man — 
how  and  why  he  exists,  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  the 
universe,  his  destiny  and  his  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versal Order.  $450 

JUDGING   HUMAN   CHARACTER 

By  H.  L.  Hollingworth. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Barnard  College,  Columbia 

University 

The  interesting  results  of  the  latest  series  of  experiments 

in  determining  character  through  the  traditional  and  the 

newer  and  more  objective  methods.  $2.00 

INTRODUCTION  TO  RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt, 

Professor  of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State  University 
A  revised  edition  of  this  important  work  giving  careful 
study  to  the  social  problems  of  the  rural  population.     A 
remarkably    complete    and    pertinent    discussion    of    this 
vital  subject.  $2.75 

NUTRITION  AND  GROWTH 

IN  CHILDREN 

By  W.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D. 

A  volume  of  extreme  importance  of  which  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  says:  "Of  the  utmost  value  as  its 
author  speaks  with  supreme  authority  on  his  subject,  and 
from  a  basis  of  actual  experience  and  long  experiment." 

CHILD  TRAINING 

By  Angelo  Patri, 

Principal  of  Public  School  45,  Ne<w  York  City 
The    fruit    of    long    and    sympathetic    experience    in    the 
training  of  children,  this  book   is   rich   in  sound   informa- 
tion and  advice.  $2.00 

SENESCENCE 

The  Last  Half  of  Life 
By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

With  the  deepest  understanding,  Dr.  Hall  has  treated  in 
full  detail  the  subject  of  old  age,  taking  as  fundamental 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  function  in  the  world  for  old 
people  which  has  not  been  fully   achieved.  $5.00 

oAt  All  Booksellers  Send  for  Fall  Catalog 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


avenue  of  hope,  and  thereby  frustrate  sound  thinking  and 
deviate  human  energy  from  the  tasks  most  necessary,  to  others 
that  lead  to  no  lasting  accomplishment.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  was  ushered  in  with  an  altogether  exaggerated 
notion  of  what  science,  machinery  and  the  division  of  labor 
would  do  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  The  Utopia  that 
concentrates  the  mind  upon  a  single  panacea  closes  the  doors 
of  progress  instead  of  opening  them.  Mr.  Wells,  author  of 
the  most  widely  read  and  cherished  Utopia  of  our  time,  must 
have  felt  that  possibly  in  spite  of  its  inclusiveness  of  modern 
trends  it  was  still  too  narrow,  for  he  has  followed  it  up  of 
late  with  studies  that  bring  the  whole  of  human  experience 
into  the  service  of  a  better  understanding  of  historical  hap- 
pening. It  is  true  that  a  real  comprehension  of  the  forces 
at  work  today  in  reshaping  social  life  is  the  safest  foundation 
for  imaginative   reconstruction. 

Often  it  is  only  in  retrospect  that  the  importance  of  a  dis- 
covery or  an  invention  can  be  evaluated  or  that  the  potency 
of  an  idea  can  be  gauged.  Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
in  our  western  civilization  today  experience  follows  exper- 
ience, both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  peoples, 
the  deeper  understanding  that  came  in  the  past  from  a  less 
broken  tradition  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  What  older  gen- 
erations have  suffered  by  looking  too  much  backward  when 
circumstances  around  them  were  changing,  we  are  apt  to 
suffer  by  looking  too  exclusively  upon  the  present. 

It  is  only  by  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  power  to  anti- 
cipate that  we  can  avoid  the  errors  of  the  older  Utopias 
and  their  disastrous  effect  upon  the  current  modes  of  thought ; 
and  that  implies  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of 
trends  rather  than  facts  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
a  greater  endeavor  to  fathom  the  laws  of  life  instead  of 
merely  recording  the  phenomena  at  various  stages  of  living. 
Mr.  Mumford  has  studiously  collected  and  presented  the 
errors  that  have  entered  into  the  older  Utopias,  and  their 
origins.  In  doing  so  he  has  not  demonstrated  the  worthless- 
ness  and  foolishness  of  all  that  literature  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, cleared  the  ground  for  a  surer  and  safer  use  of  that 
great  instrument  of  education  and  leadership  in  the  future. 
He  points  out  that  the  spurious  Utopias  of  the  last  century 
belong  to  a  time  in  which  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the 
world  of  dreams  were  separated,  when  science  was  con- 
sidered one  thing  and  the  expression  of  man's  innermost  long- 
ing quite  another.  Science  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  for  a 
dehumanization  of  the  social  order;  specialization  of  the 
sciences  has  led  the  trained  minds  further  and  further  away 
from  contacts  with  those  realities  that  most  affect  and  dis- 
turb the  communities  in  which  they  live.  In  the  same  way. 
art  has  become  divorced  from  the  life  of  the  common  people. 
And  the  result  has  been: 

Our  plans  for  a  new  social  order  have  been  as  dull  as  mud  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  they  have  been  abstract  and  cockney,  and 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  immense  diversity  and  complexity 
of  man's  environment;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  have  not 
created  any  vivid  patterns  that  would  move  men  to  great  thing*. 
They  have  not  been  "informed  by  science  and  ennobled  by  the 
arts." 

And  yet,  such  is  human  nature,  we  must  go  on  making  our 
myths  and,  with  the  faulty  equipment  of  the  average  man. 
create  for  ourselves  images  of  a  better  world.  Indeed,  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  old  symbols  have  been  discredited 
together  with  many  old  ideals  and  beliefs,  the  building  of 
castles  in  the  air  remains  almost  the  only  hope  and  will  be 
fostered  rather  than  frowned  upon  by  the  lover  of  his  fellow 
men.  There  is  promise  in  the  fact  that  in  the  driest  of 
physical  sciences  today  there  is  some  leaning  toward  a  more 
humanistic  understanding  of  their  task,  and  that  men  of  the 
practical  world — though  perhaps  as  yet  least  in  America — 
are  coming  to  realize  that  without  vision  the  world  must 
perish. 
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PROPHETS  IN  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY 

{Continued  from  page  192) 

French— all  pioneer  Americans.  She  recognizes  the  caliber 
of  material  it  takes  to  understand  the  "little  joke"  of  the 
land  which  "pretended  to  be  poor  because  nobody  knew  how 
to  work  it  right;  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  worked  itself."  In 
One  of  Ours  she  leans  back  to  ponder  what  the  land  has  to 
give  the  descendants  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  won 
it.  She  shows  the  son  of  a  homesteader  in  his  attempt  to 
get  satisfaction  in  his  small  environment,  his  small  college, 
his  small  marriage  (the  small  life  in  a  large  country,  as  one 
of  our  university  presidents  has  recently  put  it).  Every  day 
passes,  half  played.  The  war  comes  to  him  as  it  came  to 
thousands  of  other  boys  and  adult  men,  a  release.  Not  from 
the  misadventures  of  youth ;  a  release  for  the  extravagant 
pouring  forth  of  faith  and  service.  "He  died,"  says  Miss 
Cather,  "believing  his  own  country  better  than  it  is,  and 
France  better  than  any  country  can  ever  be.  And  those  were 
beautiful  beliefs  to  die  with.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  to  see 
that  vision,  and  then  to  see  no  more."  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  land,  is  her  message,  that  it  has  beautiful  beliefs 
only  for  death  ?  This  boy  was  no  exceptional  boy,  no  particu- 
lar hero — merely  one  of  ours. 

So  is  George  F.  Babbitt,  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  satire,  one  of 
ours.  He  is  one  of  the  two  million  readers  of  the  American 
Magazine.  And  he  is  one  of  the  two  million  readers  of 
Main  Street  who  thought  that  that  book  admirably  portrayed 
other  towns  but  not  their  own.  He  has  every  stock  Amer- 
ican thought  on  every  subject — be  it  home,  morals,  church, 
city  growth,  literature,  Ph.  D.'s,  the  radicalism  of  university 
professors.  He  is  a  successful  small  business  man  and,  of 
course,  has  thought  a  great  deal  about  industrial  conditions: 

A  good  labor  union  is  of  value  because  it  keeps  out  radical 
unions,  which  would  destroy  property.  No  one  ought  to  be  forced 
to  belong  to  a  union,  howtver.  All  labor  agitators  who  try  to 
force  men  to  join  a  union  should  be  hanged.  In  fact,  just  between 
ourselves,  there  oughtn't  to  be  any  unions  allowed  at  all;  and  as 
it's  the  best  way  of  fighting  the  unions,  every  business  man  ought 
to  belong  to  an  employers'  association  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  union  there  is  strength.  So  any  selfish  hog  who  doesn't 
join  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ought  to  be  forced  to. 

Babbitt  is  devoted  to  his  automobile  and  every  other 
mechanical  device,  to  the  Elks,  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Boosters,  to  the  ideal  that  has  made  of  go-getter  an  acceptable 
word  in  the  American  language  and  a  compliment  on  an 
American  tongue. 

But  Babbitt  is  more  than  an  average  American.  He  has 
the  universal  Americanism  of  a  cartoon  by  W.  E.  Hill  or 
Briggs. 

Just  as  Gopher  Prairie  was  like  ovir  town  as  well  as  the 
other  fellow's,  just  as  Carol  Kennicott  had  our  own  in- 
effectual equipment  to  combat  this  standardization,  so  George 
F.  Babbitt  has  a  way  of  acting  surprisingly  like  ourselves. 
He  slides  through  most  of  his  days  "dead  from  the  neck  up," 
as  Carl  Sandburg  says. 

What  happens  in  the  book  is  slight;  there  is  as  little  as  in 
real  life. 

Babbitt  questions  some  of  his  hitherto  always  accepted 
convictions,  experiments  in  less  popular  ways  and  runs 
back  to  the  shelter  of  old  standards,  not  even  a  much  wiser 
man.  Yet  the  appearance  of  this  book,  as  was  that  of  Main 
Street,  is  an  event — if  not  a  literary  event — worthy  of  con- 
sidered recognition.    And  that  because  of  its  message. 

The  peak  of  this  prophecy  in  our  literature  has  probably 
been  reached.  At  least  it  is  to  be  expected  that  art  will  re- 
claim its  servants;  the  "story"  will  again  have  first  claim. 
But  the  insight  will  remain.  The  social  philosopher  who 
performs  must  recognize  that  he  is  not  alone.  At  the  desk 
is  his  collaborator. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY 
WHITING   WILLIAMS 

Horny  Hands  and 
Hampered  Elbows 

This  is  the  third  book  in  Mr.  Williams'  remarkable 
series  of  investigations  of  world  labor  conditions.  In 
the  guise  of  a  laborer,  he  worked  side  by  side  with 
workmen  in  French  and  German  industries.  Some  of  his 
most  notable  observations  were  made  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Saar  Valley,  where  French  and  German  workmen 
come  together.  His  book  is  more  than  a  survey  of  labor 
conditions— it  is  an  estimate  of  the  whole  problem  of 
reparations  and  European  rehabilitation  from  the  basic 
standpoint   of    labor.  Illustrated.     $2.50 

FULL  UP  AND  FED  UP 

told  Mr.  Williams'  experiences  and  observations  as  a 
workman  in  Scotland,  Wales,   and   England. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 

WHATS  ON  THE  WORKER'S  MIND? 

This  is  the  account  of  Whiting  Williams'  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  American  labor,  when  he  left  his 
position  as  personnel  director  of  a  Cleveland  steel  com- 
pany, put  on  overalls,  disguised  his  name,  and  worked 
in  the  steel  mills,  railroad  yards,  iron  mines  and  ship- 
yards-  Illustrated.     $2.50 

Other  Important  Scribner  Books 

The  Print  of  My  Remembrance 

By  Augustus  Thomas 

One  of  the  best  books  of  recollections  in  a  generation 
reflecting  a  full  and   varied   life.  Illustrated.     $4.00' 

Letters  of  James  Gibbons  Hunektr 

Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Josephine  Huneker 

These  letters  of  the  "beloved  Steeplejack"  have  all  the 
brilliance  of  his  essays.  Every  line  is  infused  with  his 
exhilarating  vitality.  $3.50 

Human  Nature  in  the  Bible 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps 

The  personages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  here  pre- 
sented as  vividly  as  if  they  were  alive  today.  $2.00 

The  Return  of  the  Middle  Class 

By  John  Corbin 

A  clarifying  and  original  discussion  of  our  present 
social   and  political   predicaments.  $2.50 

The  Americanization  of  Edward 

t>OK  Twentieth  Printing 

This  remarkable  book  is  steadily  growing  in  popu- 
Iarit-V-  $3.00 


These    booh    are    on    sale    at    all    bookstores. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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ADVANCE  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

NAPOLEON'S  name  fills  more  pages  in  the  world's  solemn  history  than  that  of  any  other  mortal. 
The  advance  of  his  Grand  Army  into  Russia  is  the  turning  point  of  his  career  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 
During  the  World  War  mighty  armies  marched  over  the  battlefields  where  Napoleon  fought  over  a  century  ago.  All  the 
causes  of  this  mighty  struggle  may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  one  complete,  accurate,  authoritative  and 
reliable  history,  containing  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  power,  is  the  world-famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  &  World 

Including  a  full  authentic  account  of  the  World  War 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  is  universally    recognized    as   America's   greatest   historian. 
Other  men  have  written  histories  of  one  nation  or  period;  Gibbon  of  Rome,  Macaulay 
of  England,  Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  write  a  history  of  the  entire 
World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  Very  Low  Price  and  Easy  Terms 

We  will  name  our  special   low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
only  in  direct  letters.     A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  on  the 

lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.     Tear  off  -the   coupon,  write  your  name 
and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.    We  will  mail  you  46 
free  sample  pages  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.     These  will 
give   you    some   idea   of   the   splendid   illustrations   and  the  wonderfully 
beautitul   style  in   which  the  work  is  written.     We  employ  no  agents, 
nor  do  we  sell  through  bookstores,  so  there  is  no  agents'  commission  or 
book  dealers'  profits  to  pay.     Our  plan  of  sale  enables  us  to  ship 
direct  from  factory  to  customer  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

"D  IDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  History, 
-*"^  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  Were  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  gran- 
deur and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth 
and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Moham- 
medan culture  and  refinement  to  the  dawn  of  yesterday, 
including  a  full  authentic  account  of  the  World  War.  He 
covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time,  and 
holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence. 

Endorsed  by  Thousands 

D  IDPATH  is  endorsed  by  Presidents  of  the 
■^^  United  States,  practically  all  university  and  college 
presidents,  and  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  who 
own  and  love  it.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  mail  us  the  coupon  and  receive  the  46  sample 
pages  from  the  History?     They  are  free. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

"D  IDPATH  pictures  the  great  historical  events 
■*"^  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he 
carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings 
and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march 
against  Saladinand  his  dark- skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  south- 
ern seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan. 
He  combines  absorbing  interest  witn  supreme  reliability. 

THE  RIDPATH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Ma^k^MMMM    CINCINNATI,  O.    Mi^MM^BM 


THE 

RIDPATH 

HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 

Cincinnati,  0. 

X/    Please  mail,  without  cost 

**/  to    mc.    sample   pages    of 

'    Ridpath's    History    of    the 

World,   containing   pho'ogra- 

vures  of  The  Surrender  at  s.-.l.ui. 

Napoleon,  and  other  great  char 

*?/   ac 
.  ~^/     particulars   of    your   special  offer  to 

^/Survey  Graphic  ttaOm 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Autumn  Books  in  the  Social  Field 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   INCOME   BY   STATES   IN    1919 

By  Osivald   W.   Knauth.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.      30  pp.     Price  $1.25; 
with  postage  from    the    Survey    $1.40. 

The  third  publication  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  following  its  statistical  analysis  of  the  income  of  the 
American  people  as  disclosed  by  the  census  made  in  1919,  pre- 
sents some  of  the  miajor  findings  arranged  by  states.  The  two 
outstanding  facts,  perhaps,  are  the  ertraordinary  diversity  of 
the  average  income  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
large  share  of  the  nation's  product  that  is  consumed  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  total  national  income;  and  the  per  capita 
income  of  New  York  is  more  than  twice  that  of  nearly  all  the 
southern  states;  it  takes  over  one  eighth  of  the  total  national 
income. 

To  much  current  talk  on  the  "American  Standard,"  this 
report  seems  to  reply 
that  "there  ain't  no  such 
animal!"  The  average 
income  of  gainfully  em- 
ployed persons,  not  in- 
cluding farmers,  varies 
from  over  $2,000  in  New 
York  to  less  than  $900  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Even  wider  is  the  range 
of  farmers'  incomes — 
from  $3,500  in  California 
to  $800  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  north-central  states 
between  them  have  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  far- 
mers' income,  the  New 
England  states  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

The  report  refrains 
from  making  any  general 
deductions;  its  plain 
statement  of  facts,  thus 
presented  without  bias,  is 
all  the  stronger  as  an  ar- 
gument for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  American  econo- 
mic policy  in  the  light  of 
reality  rather  than  aca- 
demic  theory. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNREST:  A 
WAN'  OUT 

By    B.    Seebohm    Rowntree. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     48 

pp.       Paper     bound.       Price 

$  .40;   with  postage  from  the 

Survey   $   .45. 

A  brief  summary  of 
Mr.  Rowntree's  indus- 
trial philosophy. 

THE  THREfFOLD  COM- 
MONWEALTH: THE  SO- 
CIAL QUESTION  IN  ITS 
TRUE  SHAPE 

By    Rudolph    Steiner.      Mac- 

millam    Co.      206    pp.      Price 

$2.00;   with  postage  from  the 

Survey    $2.20. 

The  extraordinary 
vogue  of  Steiner  and  his 
new  religion  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  Europe 
is  easily  explained,  of 
course,  by  the  unrest  of 
the  times.  It  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  students  of  contemporary  affairs  cannot  afford  to 
ignore.  There  is  now  in  America  a  Threefold  Commonwealth 
Publishing  Association,  responsible  for  the  present  volume, 
which  evidently  is  trying  to  popularize  here  Steiner's  blend  of 
mysticism   and   practical  program    for   social    and   political   sta- 
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bility.  The  present  book  is  concerned  more  with  the  latter 
than  with  the  former  and  suggests  that  threefold  government 
of  society  in  place  of  the  present  single  state  which,  in  some- 
what different  forms,  has  also  been  advocated  by  the  late 
Walther  Rathenau  and  one  or  two  French  and  English  writers. 

FACING   THE    CRISIS 

By  Sherwood  Eddy.      George  H.  Doran   Co.      241   pp.     Price  $1.50;   with 
postage  from   the   Survey   $1.65. 

A  "study  in  present  day  social  and  religious  problems"  by  a 
religious  teacher  who  approaches  social  questions  as  a  student 
as  well  as  humanitarian  and  theologist. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PEOPLE'S  BANKS 

fly   Donald  S.    Tucker.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     272  pp.     Paper  bound. 
Price  $2.75;  with  postage  from  the  Survey  $3.00. 

In  view  of  the  recent  development  of  banking  operations  and 

institutions  by  American 
trade  unions  and  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  the 
American  banking  system 
to  provide  working  credit 
for  farm  operations  upon 
suitable  terms,  this  re- 
examination of  the  whole 
subject  of  popular  credits 
— one  of  the  Studies  in 
History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law  of  Columbia 
University — is  most  time- 
ly. While  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  inevitable 
description  of  cooperative 
credit  systems  in  various 
countries  which  is  al- 
ready available  to  the 
American  reader,  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  provides  a 
more  critical  analysis  of 
their  success  or  failure 
than  most  recent  books. 
One  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  his  limitation 
of  the  field  for  coopera- 
tive credit  which,  with  a 
view  to  the  economic  ten- 
dencies in  our  day,  is 
bound  to  expand  more 
and  more;  nevertheless  it 
is  of  great  service  to 
have  this  account  of  the 
circumstances  under 
which  cooperative  bank- 
ing has  in  the  past  most 
often  succeeded  and  those 
under  which  it  has  failed. 

WE     AND     OUR    GOVERN- 
MENT 

By  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks 
and  Rufus  D.  Smith.  Boni 
and  Liveright.  233  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. Price  $2.00;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey 
$2.25. 

Still  another  book  on 
our  system  of  govern- 
ment, printed  in  large 
type  and  lavishly  illus- 
trated with  photographs 
and  (in  this  case  admir- 
able) original  drawings.  "When  is  the  stream  of  such  books 
going  to  come  to  an  end,"  the  weary  reviewer  of  such  literature 
is  apt  to  ask  impatiently.  But  this  volume  really  is  better  than 
most.  While  it  is  suitable  as  a  text  book  in  civics  and  Ameri- 
canization classes,  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  ten  books  edited  with 
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Christianity  and  Progress 

is  the  latest  FOSDICK  book  —  have 
you  ordered  your  copy? 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  acquired  more  justifiable  pro- 
minence in  various  lines  of  Christian  service  than  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  His  books  furnish  guidance  and 
power  to  those  looking  for  the  worth-while  things  of  life. 
This  new  book  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  read- 
ers. It  was  originally  presented  as  the  Cole  Lectures  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Cloth,  $1.50 

OTHER  FOSDICK  BOOKS 

Meaning  of  Faith.      An  "Everyday  Life"  book.  .  1.35 
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the  aid  of  an  unusually  competent  advisory  board  for  the 
American  Viewpoint  Society,  a  department  of  Boni  and  Live- 
right,  which  will  provide  an  adequate  background  to  studies 
of  current  events.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  the  necessary 
facts  in  so  attractive  a  form  as  to  interest  some  of  our  several 
million  newspaper  readers  who  are  particular  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  daily  news  but  at  the  same  time  vague  in  their 
knowledge  of  basic  facts  as  to  our  system  of  government,  party 
organization  and  the  like. 

SAVONAROLA 

By   Gregory    W  einstein.     International  Press.      56   pp.      Cardboard   bound. 
Illustrated.      Price    $1.00;    with    postage    from    the    Survey    $1.10. 

A  new  book  on  Savonarola,  the  great  preacher,  reformer  and 
seer,  should  find  rwuch  interest  in  this  time.  But  Mr.  Wein- 
stein's  book  is  too  sketchy  to  fill  that  need.  It  only  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  man's  character  and  does  not  attempt  to  analyze 
his  extraordinary  power  of  divination. 

ACQUIRING    SKILL   IN   TEACHING 

By    James    A.    Grant.      Silver,    Burden    &    Co.      222    pp.      Price    $1.50; 
with    postage   from    the    Survey    $1.60. 

This  textbook  is  recommended  by  Professor  William  H. 
Kilpatrick  of  Columbia  University,  who  writes  the  introduc- 
tion, as  one  that  will  not  fill  the  student  with  ready-made  con- 
cepts but  will  make  him  think.  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
questions  and  discussion  and  takes  in  the  whole  field  of  teach- 
ing method  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  schoolmaster  who  feels 
himself  not  only  the  mentor  of  individuals  but  the  participant 
in  the  building  of  a  community. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

Compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen.    H.   W.  Wilson  Co.,  Handbook  Series.    381 
pp.      Price    $2.40;    with    postage    from    the    Survey    $2.65. 

The  practical  value  of  the  books  included  in  this  series  has 
frequently  been  praised  in  these  columns.  The  present  volume, 
in  addition  to  contributions  of  a  general  nature  on  the  whole 
topic  of  social  insurance,  includes  sections  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation, state  and  compulsory  insurance,  health  insurance, 
maternity  benefits,  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  relief  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  soldier's 
and  sailors'  insurance.  The  reference  material  alone  would 
make  this  book  of  value  to  all  who  want  to  inform  themselves 
on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  case  for  and  against 
each  proposed  form  of  insurance  is  given  fairly  and  authori- 
tatively. 

JUST  NERVES 

By    Austen    Fox    Riggs.       Houghton    Mifflin    Co.       87    pp.       Price    $.90; 
with   postage   from   the    Survey    $1.00. 

Parts  of  this  book  have  appeared  in  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
last  chapter  gives  a  set  of  common-sense  rules,  no  better  or 
worse  than  those  given  in  a  hundred  other  books  addressed  to 
the  neurotic;  the  trouble  with  them  is  that  a  temperament  can- 
not be  changed  by  good  resolutions.  What  is  needed  in  most 
cases  is  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  sufficiently  drastic  to  bring 
with  it  a  more  or  less  automatic  break  with  bad  mental  habits. 

WHAT  PROHIBITION   HAS  DONE  TO   AMERICA 

By    Fabian    Franklin.      Harcourt,    Brace    £r    Co.      129    pp.      Price    $1.00; 
with  postage  from    the   Survey    $1.15. 

As  in  so  many  controversies,  the  opponents  and  defenders  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  do  not  so  much  attempt  to  answer 
each  other  as  argue  on  entirely  different  lines.  Their  ar- 
guments do  not  meet.  Prohibitionists  are  too  apt  to  disregard 
the  large  implications  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  in- 
terferes with  the  habits  of  the  individual;  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
in  a  very  able  and  readable  attack  on  prohibition,  entirely  fails 
to  deal  with  the  economic  and  social  results  of  that  measure 
that  can  be  statistically  stated.  Thus  when  he  says:  "Prohi- 
bition is  a  restraint  of  liberty  clearly  unrelated  to  any  primary 
need  of  the  state,"  economists,  health  reformers  and  officials 
of  public  welfare  agencies  will  hardly  agree  with  him. 

The  information  on  which  this  essay  is  built  seems  all  to  be 
second-hand,  and  most  of  it  biased.  For  instance,  where  did 
Mr.  Franklin  get  facts  to  justify  his  statement  that  "the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  has  been  a  frightful  breeder  of  un- 
settlement  and  contention?"  When  he  links  prohibition  with 
socialism,  he  clearly  forgets  that  socialists  of  America  were 
and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  on  his  side  in  this  combat,  and 
that  the  real  force  behind  prohibition  are  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica, the  farmers,  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  more  con- 
servative ranks  of  organized  labor. 
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The  logic  of  Mr.  Franklin's  argument  is  full  of  holes.  If 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  a  "crime  against  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rational  government" — then  why  are  not  state  con- 
stitutional amendments  declaring  the  sale  of  drink  illegal  in 
the  same  category?  Yet,  evidently,  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
which  he  defends  is  only  that  from  federal  interference  with 
his  actions.  And,  when  it  comes  to  that,  how  can  he  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  "crime"  his  own  proposal  that  the  repeal 
of  the  amendment  be  coupled  with  the  enactment  of  a  new  one 
giving  Congress  power  to  make  laws  concerning  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors? 

ECONOMIC   MOTIVES 

By  Zenas  Clark  Dickinson. .    Harvard   University  Press.      304   pp.      Price 
$2.50;   with  postage  from  the  Survey  $2.75. 

This  study  of  human  nature  in  economics  is  in  line  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  times.  The  more  the  old  idea  that  indi- 
vidual gain  is  the  one  and  only  incentive  of  economic  action  is 
looked  into  the  more  thoroughly  discredited  it  becomes.  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson,  after  a  historical  introduction,  makes  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  various  and  often  conflicting  motives 
that  determine  such  action  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  spade  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  statistical  documenta- 
tion on  data  concerning  behavior,  such  as  the  economist  is  best 
able  to  gather  and  examine,  before  the  modern  theories  of  the 
psychologist  can  be  entirely  proven  or  usefully  applied  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  our  economic  life.  His  findings  take  us 
far  from  the  economic  determination  that  was  current  but  a 
generation  ago;  but  he  warns  against  the  assumption  that  by  a 
single  change  in  political  or  social  system  the  economic  motiva- 
tion of  large  masses  of  people  can  easily  be  transformed. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHINA 

By  Bertrand   Russell.      Century   Co.      260   pp.      Price   $2.00;   with  postage 
from  the  Survey  $2.25. 

An  excessive  adulation  for  everything  Chinese  has  at  present 
its  vogue  in  Europe  where  people  of  culture,  seeing  so  many  of 
their  former  idols  smashed,  in  despair  over  the  failure  of 
western  civilization  look  to  the  East  for  new  guidance.  Mr. 
Russell  presents  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  forces  that 
make  for  a  helpful  reaction  of  Chinese  influence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  points  out  the  danger  that,  with  the  pressure  of 
the  West  upon  the  East  which  exists  today,  China  may  become 
miilitarized  and  lose  the  very  capacity  for  transmitting  what  is 
sound  in  its  ancient  culture.  In  the  development  of  science 
and  art  and  the  inauguration  of  a  better  economic  system  he 
sees  the  opportunities  for  China  to  become  a  great  nation  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  our  western  world.  Hence,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  political  problems  of  the  republic  he  examines  its 
industrial  and  educational  tendencies  and  arrives  at  conclu- 
sions which,  in  spite  of  the  present  appearance  of  disorder  and 
failure  to  assimilate  new  and  old,  is  distinctly  optimistic. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT    IN    INDIA. 

18581914 
By  Cecil  Merne  Putnam.      University  of  Chicago  Press.     248  pp.     Paper 
bound.     Price  $2.00;   with  postage  from  the   Survey   $2.15. 

Though  it  does  not  include  the  latest  developments,  this  his- 
torical study  may  be  recommended  as  giving  the  historical 
background  of  the  Indian  movement  of  emancipation  since  the 
mutiny,  a  background  that  explains  items  in  the  news  which 
remain  unintelligible  without  it. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF   WAR   AND   ITS   SOLUTION 

By  John   B.    Grant.      E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.      384   pp.      Price   $5.00;    with 
postage  from  the   Survey   $5.25. 

"If  war  could  be  ended  merely  by  a  realization  of  its  hor- 
rors, it  would  have  ceased  long  ago."  But  already  the  war 
makers  in  every  country  are  beating  their  drums,  and  the  "but 
once  more"  fanatics  of  defeated  nations  are  willing  to  gamble 
the  last  ounce  of  vitality  of  their  peoples.  Thus  a  book  re- 
viewing calmly  the  biological  and  historical  origins  and  aspects 
of  war  is  welcome.  More  welcome  still  if  it  explains,  as  does 
the  one  under  review,  the  fallacies  inherent  in  using  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  past  war  as  arguments  to  make 
war  appear  inevitable.  The  instincts,  the  economic  and  poli- 
tical necessities,  the  combinations  and  mutual  dependencies  of 
individuals,  groups  and  nations,  after  all,  are  changing  all  the 
time.  Mr.  Grant  shows  that  the  danger  which  threatens  hu- 
manity with  more  wars  is  not  the  inevitability  of  such  conflicts 
but   the   persistence   of    theories   and   practices    in   the    relations 


"  The  Library  on  Americanization  that 
Cannot    Be    Equalled    By    Any    Other 

Fifty    Books."  New  York  Evening  Pott. 

THE    AMERICANIZATION    STUDIES 
OF  THE  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION. 

AMERICANS  BY  CHOICE 

By  John  Palmer  Gavit 

"A  fresh  and  wholly  original  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  facts  and  factors  in  the  making  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  those  who- have  chosen  America  for  their 
home  and  their  country" — from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York   Times. 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE 
IMMIGRANT       By  Frank  W.  Thompson 

It  points  out  the  good  and  bad  in  the  present  system  of 
teaching  English  to  adult  immigrants,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  presents  a  con- 
structive program  for  Federal  control. 

AMERICA  VIA  THE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD By  John  Daniels 

A  detailed  account  of  every  organization  influencing 
Americanization  through  the  neighborhood.  The  first 
survey  of  the   immigrants'  own  organizations. 

OLD  WORLD  TRAITS  TRANS- 
PLANTED ByH.  A.  Miller  andR.  E.  Park 

From  actual  stories  of  immigrants'  experiences,  the 
authors  illustrate  the  diverse  viewpoints  immigrants 
bring  to  America,  and  show  how  these  may  be  har- 
monized with  American  life. 

A  STAKE  IN  THE  LAND 

By  Peter  A.  Speek 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  important  problem  on  which 
the  new  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  now 
working — the  diverting  of  immigrants  from  the  cities  to 
ownership  of  land. 

IMMIGRANT  HEALTH  AND  THE 

COMMUNITY  By  Michael  M.  Davis 

A  survey  of  health  conditions  among  immigrants,  of 
the  special  health  problems  affecting  them,  and  of  the 
agencies  at  work;  with  a  program  for  the  improvement 
of  health  standards. 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

A  study  of  the  re-adjustment  the  immigrant  must 
make  in  his  conception  of  family  life  and  its  relation 
to  the  community;  with  a  program  whereby  the  dan- 
gers  of   re-adjustment  may   be  overcome. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  PRESS  AND  ITS 

CONTROL  By  Robert  E.  Park 

N.  Y.  Tribune:  "Mr.  Park  traces  the  development  of 
different  types  of  immigrant  journalism,  quoting  liberally 
to  illustrate  editorial  tendencies  and  methods  of  handling 
the  news." 

THE  IMMIGRANT'S  DAY  IN 

COURT  By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  instructor  in  Social  Research 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  has  made  a 
study  of  cases  in  which  immigrants  have  been  involved 
in  difficulties  with   the   law. 
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The  Coming  of  Coal 


By  Robert  W.  Bruere 


$1.00 


(Prepared  for  the  Educational  Committee,  Commission  on  the  Churen 
a.n  I  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  > 

"It  gives  in  compact  form  the  essential  knowledge 
which  we  all  need.  There  is  a  charm  about  the 
style  which  makes  it  wonderfully  good  reading." 
— Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell. 

"The  public  is  furnished  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  industry  in  the  history  of 
civilization  and  with  a  vivid  contrast  between  the 
advance  in  science  and  the  production  of  material 
things  and  the  establishment  of  justice  between 
men."- — American  Federationist. 

The  Four  Hour  Day  in  Coal 


By  Hugh  Archibald 


$1.50 


"Writing  from  twenty  years'  experience  as  en- 
gineer in  coal  mines,  Mr.  Archbald  turns  his 
flashlight  underground  and  shows  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  coal  is  dug.  He  shows  why 
the  miner  is  able  to  get  into  the  mines  only  two 
to  four  days  a  week ;  why,  when  he  gets  in,  he 
can  average  only  three  to  four  hours  work,  paying 
work  a  day." — Readers'  Guide. 

In  Non-Union  Mines:  The 

Diary  of  a  Coal  Digger 

By  Powers  Hapgood  25  c. 

"It  brings  the  whole  coal  discussion  down  to 
earth — or  under  the  earth — in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual man." — Paul  Kellogg,  Editor  of  The 
Survey. 

Modern  Social  Movements 

By  Savel  Zimand  $1.80 

Prof.  Charles  Beard  writes  in  his  Introduction: 
"No  attempt  to  perform  exactly  this  service  has 
ever  been  made  before.  Of  Mr.  Zimand's  quali- 
cations  for  undertaking  such  a  bibliography  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  fruits  of  his 
labors  speak  for  themselves." 

The  Steel  Strike  of  1919 

Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel 
Strike 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  Reports 
which  have  become  standard  authorities  on  condi- 
tions in  the  steel  industry. 

$i.OO  each  in  paper.     $2.25  each  in  cloth. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research 
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289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


between  individuals,  groups  and  nations  which  usually  are  not 
considered  pertinent  to  questions  of  war  and  peace  at  all.  Not 
a  conclusive  book,  nor  one  on  all  points  of  which  any  intelligent 
reader  will  readily  agree,  but  a  useful  one  because  it  promotes 
thought. 

MARRIAGE  AND  EFFICIENCY 

By    Carl   Ramus,    M.D.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      239   pp.      Price    $2.00; 
■with   postage    from    the    Survey    $2.25. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  in  certain  classes 
today  too  much  reading  of  sex  physiology  and  psychology,  and 
whether  the  influence  of  this  "enlightenment,"  especially  among 
the  younger  people,  is  all  for  the  good.  But  if  it  be  agreed 
that  there  is  need  for  some  simple,  sincere,  tactful,  reliable 
guide  book  for  married  people  through  the  mazes  of  prevent- 
able irritations  and  causes  of  marital  unhappiness,  the  book 
by  Dr.  Ramus  fills  the  bill.  It  is  neither  very  deep  or  ex- 
haustive in  its  discussion  of  symptoms  nor  too  superficial;  it 
gives  no  comfort  to  the  libertine  and  yet  is  liberal  in  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  the  subject. 

THE  SOCIAL  TREND 

By    Edward  Alsworth    Ross.      Century    Co.      235    pp.      Price    $1.75;    with 
postage   from    the   Survey    $1.90. 

Professor  Ross  is  always  interesting;  no  other  sociologist 
has  his  gift  of  presenting  complicated  social  facts,  even  whole 
tables  of  statistics,  in  a  form  in  which  their  significance  assumes 
dramatic  proportions.  This  is  especially  true,  in  the  present 
collection  of  essays,  of  the  first  four  chapters  which  deal  with 
the  race  problem  of  America — not  the  present  relatively  simple 
problem  of  assimilation  but  the  far  graver  and  hitherto  almost 
neglected  problem  of  race  and  population  politics  over  a  period 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  He  succeeds  in  showing  that  with 
our  decreasing  mortality  rate  and  the  filling  up  of  our  national 
territory  we  are  drifting  into  a  situation  which  even  without 
an  increase  of  immigration  is  going  to  bring  America  face  to 
face  with  the  necessity  for  deliberate  thought  and  action.  The 
other  essays,  on  women's  rights,  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
power  on  philanthropy,  on  the  legal  point  of  view,  prohibition, 
social  training,  a  "dismissal  wage"  (industrial  maintenance), 
and  war,  likewise  are  full  of  suggestion  and  stimulating  to 
read. 

DOWN  THE  RIVER 

By   Roscoe    W.   Brink.      Henry   Holt  &   Co.      171    pp.      Price   $1.90;   with 
postage  from   the   Survey    $2.00. 

Why  this  admirable  diary  of  a  working  woman  is  printed 
in  the  form  of  verse,  perhaps  the  publishers  can  tell.  It  would 
have  been  a  notable  book  even  if  set  up  in  the  old  fashion — 
sincere  and  revealing  an  experience  which  is  typical  of  many 
thousands  of  women  in  America,  though  few  of  them  are  as 
conscious  of  it  as  the  imaginary  author  of  this  diary  who  is 
speaking  of  it  in  the  first  person.  The  book  deals  with  love 
and  marriage,  the  removal  from  country  to  city,  the  joys  and 
agonies  of  motherhood. 

THE    FEDERAL    BOARD    FOR    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Bji   IV.  Stall  Holt.     D.  Appleton   &  Co.      74  p.     Price  $1.00;   wit*  post- 
age from   the   Survey    $1.10. 

One  of  the  monographs  of  the  United  States  Government 
published  for  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  The 
activities  of  the  board  are  of  too  recent  origin  to  afford  ma- 
terial for  a  voluminous  history;  but  this  authoritative  explana- 
tion with  appendices  outlining  the  organization  and  the  law,  and 
including  a   bibliography,   is  useful. 

SIGNS    OF    SANITY 

By    Stewart    Paton,    M.    D.      Charles    Scribncr's    Sons.      C41    pp.      Price 
$1.50;   with  postage  from   the   Survey   $1.60.   , 

'And   the   Principles  of   Mental   Hygiene"  is  the  additional 

title  of  a  book  which  in  popular  form  tries  to  bring  some  light 

into   the  confusion   that   rules   in   the   current   ideas   concerning 

the  dividing  line  between  sanity  and  insanity  and   the   relation 

of   both    to   bodily    health    and    to    inheritance.      He    advocates 

regular   mental    as   well   as    physical    tests    for    everyone;     but, 

alas,  we  fear  that  if  we  let  the  good  doctor  and  his  colleagues 

conduct    those    clinics    they   will    set    up    standards   of    mental 

normalcy  which  will  fill  the  world  with  alarm  about  the  large 

proportion   of   abnormal    individuals,   when,    as   a    fact,   nothing 

more  terrible  will  have  happened   than   that   a   certain   amount 

of    character    and    personality    has    escaped    the    equalizing    in- 
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oAre  You  Looking  for  a  Suitable  Text? 

Here   are  three  suggestions 


RICHMOND,     Social  Diagnosis. 

"This  is  the  sort  of  a  book  that  inspires  one  at  once  with  confidence,  and  leads  one  from  a 
cursory  glance  to  an  absorbed  attention.  It  is  full  of  mental  acumen  and  shrewdness;  it  is 
practical  in  the  sense  of  being  hard-headed  and  businesslike.  The  reader  finds  himself  assent- 
ing, over  and  over,  to  the  comments  and  statements  and  to  the  programmes  of  procedure  ad- 
vocated. It  is  hard  to  say  anything  better  about  such  a  book  than  that  it  is  a  repository  of  good 
sense  and  'gumption.'  .  .  .  No  student  of  applied  sociology  should  fail  to  pore  over  it." — Nation. 
8vo.  511  Pages.  Tables.  Seventh  Printing.  {13th  Thousand)  Price,  $2.00  net. 

HARRISON.    Social  Conditions  in  an  American  City.     A  Sum- 
mary of  the  Findings  of  the  Springfield  Survey. 

"For  a  new  place  on  the  map,  Springfield  is  vastly  indebted  to  the  survey  made  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  rendered  the  indispensable  local  co- 
operation. Since  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  nothing  of  quite  equal  benefit  to  Springfield  has  been 
recorded.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  these  two  epochs  constitute  the  high  spots  in  Springfield's 
history." — Springfield  State  Journal. 
8vo.  43Q  Pages.  Illustrations.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

WOODS  <&.  KENNEDY.    The  Settlement  Horizon.      A   Na- 
tional Estimate. 

"The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years'  study  and  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  settlement  work- 
ers throughout  the  country.  It  embodies  the  most  searching  analysis  and  most  comprehensive 
synthesis  of  the  settlement  in  all  its  phases  so  far  attempted.  It  is  at  once  a  history,  a  practical 
handbook,  and  philosophical  interpretation.  A  scientific  sociological  monograph,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  romantic  quest — opening  up,  indeed,  a  new  horizon  for  all  who,  in  the  welter  of  con- 
tending theories  and  interests,  seek  to  find  a  sure  path  of  social  progress  from  knowledge  made 
familiar  by  experience  to  a  distant  goal  of  harmonious  social  integration. 

The  settlement  movement  has  at  last  a  worthy  text-book  which  will  remain  the  standard  against 

which  to  measure  achievements  for  many  years  to  come." — The  Survey. 

8vo.  499  Pages.  Price,  $3.00  net. 


Send    for    complete    catalogue 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,     PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 

130  East  2 2d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Among  the  many    educational  institutions  and 
libraries  using  the  AMERICANA  are — 


Yale  University 

Harvard  University 

Princeton  University 

Columbia  University 
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University  of  Pennsylvania 
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fluences  of  this  so-called  democracy.  This  little  book,  never- 
theless, is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the  common-sense  of 
the  author's  observations  and  suggestions  on  the  prevailing 
nervous   temperament  of  Americans. 

THE  NEGRO  PRESS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

By    Frederick    G.    Detweiler.       University    of    Chicago    Press.       274    pp. 
Price  $3.10   postpaid. 

The  author  confesses  that  the  book,  as  it  grew  in  his  hands, 
became  more  than  a  survey  of  the  Negro  press — material  for 
a  study  of  human  nature;  and  that  is  precisely  its  principal 
value.  There  have  been  other  essays  on  the  newspapers, 
■magazines  and  books  read  by  Negroes,  but  never  have  they 
been  analyzed  so  shrewdly  and  yet  sympathetically  as  in  this 
study  which  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  Negro  tastes  and 
peculiarities,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  which  is  fascinating 
and   enlightening. 

Outwardly  the  typical  Negro  newspaper,  with  its  medley  of 
unorganized  news  items,  sensational  advertising  and  generally 
crude  and  unattractive  appearance,  does  not  seem  to  repay 
perusal  by  intelligent  people.  But  to  the  patient  student  its  pages 
become  alive  with  social  significance.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
have  known  without  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Detweiler 
how  large  a  share  in  Negro  editorials,  next  to  questions  of 
race  rights  and  wrongs,  is  given  to  racial  self-criticism?  And 
who,  without  his  guidance,  could  have  obtained  the  measure 
of  the  Negro's  ethical  and  aesthetic  striving  which  is  no  longer 
altogether  absorbed  by  the  traditional  religious  enthusiasm? 
The  quotations,  practically  all  taken  from  recent  issues  of  the 
newspapers,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book,  are  among  the 
most  encouraging  proofs  of  the  advance  of  the  race  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time. 

FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE— A   Play 

By    Edith    Gittuigs    Reid.     Macmillan    Co.     118    pp.     Price    $1.2S;     with 

postage  from    the  Survey,   $1.30. 

Florence  Nightingale  died  as  recently  as  1910;  there  are 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  persons  living  who  knew  her. 
Nevertheless,  the  myth-making  process  is  going  on;  and  it  will 
take  another  Drinkwater  fifty  years  hence  to  undo  the  mischief 
they  do.  For  Florence  Nightingale  was  not  the  appalling 
prig  portrayed  in  this  play;  if  she  had  been,  her  remarkable 
influence  on  her  countrymen  and  women  which  made  her  the 
founder  of  modern  public  health  nursing  would  have  been 
impossible. 

NEW   MASTERS   OF   THE  BALTIC 

fly    Arthur    Ruhl.       P..    P.    Dutton    &    Co.      230    pp.      Illustrated.      Price 

$4.00;    with   postage   from    the    Survey    $4.25. 

Mr.  Ruhl's  account  of  the  recent  history  of  all  four  republics 
and  the  trend  of  their  political  and  economic  development  is 
important  at  this  time.  Are  the  new  states  of  the  north,  con- 
scious of  their  nationhood,  emancipated  from  their  landed 
aristocracy  as  well  as  from  Russian  over-rule,  going  to  be- 
come a  new  Balkan  to  be  used  as  pawns  by  the  great  powers 
in  their  game  of  establishing,  upsetting  and  re-establishing  the 
fickle  European  equilibrium— or  is  at  least  one  great  western 
power  going  to  help  them  disinterestedly  to  work  out  their 
republicanism,  their  democratic  social  organization,  their  econ- 
omic resources,  their  peaceful  part  in  the  inter-dependence  of 
nations?  The  facts  brought  together  by  Mr. 'Ruhl  and  inter- 
estingly presented  by  him  cannot  fail  to  help  in  our  decision — 
once  it  is  recognized  that  here  there  is  a  problem  for  American 
statesmanship. 

SOCIALISM   AND  CHARACTER 

liy    Usury    Stuart.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.       214    pp.       Price    $3.00;    with 
postage    from    the    Survey    $3.25. 

This  book  is  somewhat  less  critical  of  the  position  of  the 
individual  under  socialism  than  was  the  recent  brilliant  study 
of  another  English  socialist,  Robert  Dell  (Socialism  and  Per- 
sonal Liberty).  But  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  socialist  case  in  answer  to  the  prevalent  charge  that 
socialism  necessarily  means  greater  interference  with  liberty 
and  less  chance  for  personal  development  than  capitalism.  It 
is  also  a  re-statement  of  the  economic  fundamentals  of 
socialism,  at  least  as  the  English  socialists  of  the  older  school 
generally  see  it.  Communists  and  guild  socialists  probably 
will  find  fault  with  his  argument.  And,  as  is  the  wont  of 
authors    who   cannot   quite    concretely    formulate    the    blessings 
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Women  at  the  World's  Crossroads 

By  A.  Maude  Royden 

Cloth  $1.2$  Gift  Edition  $i .30 

A.  Maude  Royden  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
when  as  editor  of  the  "Common  Cause"  she  ably  furthered  the  cause 
of  the  non-militant  suffrage  movement  in  England.  She  did  settle- 
ment work  in  Liverpool,  and  during  the  blackest  years  of  the  war 
was  selected  by  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton  to  be  his  assistant  at  the 
City  Temple  in  London.  Miss  Royden  now  conducts  services  at  the 
Guildhouse,  Eccleston  Square,  London,  where  her  directness  of 
speech  and  inimitable  power  to  cut  across  the  difficulties  of  men  and 
women  to  the  center  of  their  lives  draw  ever-increasing  crowds.  Miss 
Royden  first  visited  America   as  the  chief  speaker  at  the  National 

Convention  of  the  Young  Womens  Christian  Association.  This  book  is  the  record  of  those  first 

addresses  to  the  women  of  America. 


THE  WOMANS   PRESS 

600    LEXINGTON    AVENUE 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Moral  Aspects  of  Social  and  Industrial 
Questions 

treated  in  a  weekly 

Information  Service 

$2.50  a  year — Special   Club  Rates  for  Students 

Interprets    industrial    disputes,    social    and    economic    movements,    the 
in,  ral    problems    involved    in    international    and    interracial    rela- 
tionships,  the  social  aspects  of  religious  thought  and  action. 
Reviews    the   more    important    books   in    these    fields. 


Recent  Books: — 

Social   Work   in   the   Churches, 
paper  35   cents. 

By  Arthur  E.   Holt. 

Christianity       and       Economic 

Problems,   50   cents. 

By  a  Special  Committee. 

The  Coming  of  Coal,   $1.00. 

By  Robert  W.  Bruere. 


Other  Publications: — 

The  Social  Gospel  and  Per- 
sonal  Religion,    25   cents. 

The  Labor  Sunday  Message, 
15  cents. 

The  Motion  Picture  Problem. 
15  cents. 

Research   Bulletins: 

1.  The  Wage  Question,    10c. 

2.  The    Coal   Controversy. 
10  cents. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  CHURCH 
AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  oAmerica 
105  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  Vital  Economic  Questions 

CHRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Bishop   Francis  J.   McConnell 

In  this  "attempt  to  find  some  Christian  principles  of  citizenship" 
Bishop  McConnell,  while  exhibiting  an  intense  moral  earnestness,  a 
keen  ability  for  analysis,  and  a  broad  sympathy  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual  in  their  widest  ranges,  maintains  that 
careful   balance  one  appreciates  in   a  leader  of  thought   and   action. 

Price,  net,  75   cents;  by  mail,  82  cents 

AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND   THEIR 
GOVERNMENT 

By  Kenneth   Colegrove 

Associate   Professor  of  Political   Science,   Northwestern    University 

"This  is  a  non-technical  description  of  the  American  government  in 
operation.  By  a  happy  blending  of  history,  political  science  and 
law  the  author  has  drawn  a  very  illuminating  picture  which  has  its 
timely   uses." — American   Bar   Association   Journal. 

Price,  net,  $1.75;   by  mail,  $1.92 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

"Tlrs  book  emphasizes  the  supreme  need  and  imperative  importance 
of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  suffrage.  It  is  the  most  complete  dis- 
cussion of  present-day  American  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  citizen  that  has  appeared  in  many  a  day." — Harris- 
burg  Telegraph. 

Price,    net,   $2  00,   postpaid 
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of  the  social  system  they  advocate,  he  is  apt  to  fall  back  upon 
lambasting  the  capitalist  state  whenever  his  picture  of  the 
social  state  loses  distinctness  of  outline. 

HOW   TO   BE  USEFUL  AND   HAPPY  FROM   SIXTY  TO   NINETY 
By    A.    Lapthom    Smith,    M.D.      Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.      237    pp.      Price 
$2.00;   with  postage   from  the   Survey   $2.15. 

One  can  visualize  the  popular  Harley  Street  general  prac- 
titioner who  weaves  delightful  moral  maxims  into  his  axio- 
matic advice  to  his  wealthy  clients  on  ways  of  cheating  age. 
His  patients  will  keep  well  by  chuckling  over  the  dry  humor 
of  his  sayings.  While  he  does  not  say  it  in  those  words,  one 
of  his  principal  axioms  would  seem  to  be:  don't  take  yourself 
too  seriously;  try  to  appear  young  and  forget  your  "symp- 
toms"! He  tells  stories,  pokes  fun  at  stupid  habits — and  yet 
warns  against  changing  lifelong  habits  at  sixty — and  tells  his 
elderly  millionaire  patients  how  to  keep  young  by  helping  other 
folks  who  have  not  been  able  to  provide  for  a  carefree  old 
age.     A  charming  book  to  give  to  your  soured  bachelor  uncle. 

THEY   CALL  ME  CARPENTER 

By     Upton    Sinclair.     Boni    &    Liveright.       225    pp.       Price    $1.75;    with 
postage    from    the    Survey    $1.90. 

Upton  Sinclair  has  a  reputation  for  rushing  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  He  has  done  it  again  and,  artist  that  he  is, 
has  mastered  the  most  difficult  theme  with  ease  and  sureness. 
That  the  figure  of  Jesus  is  woven  into  a  novel  which  is  glorious 
fun,  in  itself  will  shock  many  people.  But  the  graphic  arts 
have  long  been  given  the  liberty  of  treating  His  life  in  a  con- 
temporary setting — why  not  the  novelist? 

Heywood  Broun  and  other  critics  notwithstanding,  it  must 
be  stated  that  Sinclair  has  treated  the  figure  of  Christ  with  a 
reverence  far  more  sincere  than  that  of  writings  in  which  His 
presence  is  shrouded  in  pseudo-mystic  inanity.  By  an  artistry 
borrowed  from  the  technique  of  modern  expressionist  fiction, 
he  has  combined  downright  realism  with  an  extravagant 
imaginativeness  in  which  the  appearance  of  Christ  is  no  more 
improper  than  it  is  in  the  actual  dreams  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  devout  Christians. 

Like  all  of  Sinclair's  writings,  this  book  is,  of  course,  a 
Socialist  tract;  but  here — in  a  spirit  which  entirely  destroys 
Mr.  Broun's  charge  that  he  has  made  Christ  the  spokesman 
of  one  class — he  is  unmerciful  in  his  exposure  of  the  sins  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  directs  at  the  comrades  in 
radical  movements  a  sermon  which  every  churchman  will 
gladly  endorse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  a  book  that  will  find  its 
way  into  thousands  of  homes.  Incidentally  one  wonders  how 
a  story  so  colloquially  American — Mr.  Broun  considers  this 
bad  taste — can  possibly  be  translated  into  the  Hungarian,  the 
Chinese  and  the  dozen  or  so  other  languages  in  which  Sinclair's 
books  are  devoured  by  the  common  people  of  the  world. 

UNIVERSITY   DEBATERS'   ANNUAL,    1921-1922 

Edited  by  Edith  M.  Phelps.     H.    W.    Wilson  Co.     447  pp.     Price  $2.25; 
with   postage    from    the    Survey    $2.40. 

The  subjects  this  year  are  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Unemployment,  the  Sales  Tax,  Independence  for  the 
Philippines,  Recognition  of  Soviet  Russia,  Naval  Disarma- 
ment, Government  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Coal  Mines, 
and  the  Closed  Shop.  As  usual  in  this  series,  the  outlines  and 
bibliographies  are  as  important  as,  and  sometimes  more  help- 
ful than,  the  briefs  pro  and  con. 

GUILD    SOCIALISM 

By   Niles   Carpenter.     D.    Applcton   &   Co.      350    pp.      Price   $2.50;    with 
postage  from  the   Survey   $2.75. 

An  American  appraisal  of  British  guild  socialism.  The  sub- 
ject which  seemed  comparatively  simple  five  years  ago  has  be- 
come complicated  by  two  factors:  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  advocates  of  the  system  themselves,  and  the  effort,  as 
guilds  became  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  different  industries,  to  make  theory  conform  to  the  neces- 
sities of  practice.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  on  safe  ground  in  the 
introductory  historical  section  which  skillfully  traces  the  origin 
of  the  modern  guild  movement  in  the  disintegration  of  orthodox 
socialist  economics.  More  open  to  controversy  is  his  descrip- 
tive section  where  to  the  present  reviewer  he  seems  to  be  apt 
to  give  credit  to  deliberate  policy  for  developments  which 
policy  was  later  constructed  to  cover.  Very  courageous  and 
thoughtful   is   his   critical   section   in   which,   more  particularly, 


he  shows  the  weakness  of  the  Douglas  credit  scheme  which 
has  been  embraced  by  many  guildsmen  with  almost  fanatic 
enthusiasm.  Though  the  book  might  be  criticized  as  leaning 
too  heavily  on  theories  advanced  without  going  sufficiently 
into  the  history  of  actual  guild  experiments,  this  is  probably 
unavoidable  because  none  of  the  experiments  have  as  yet  as- 
sumed dimensions  in  which  either  their  relation  to  existing 
economic  organization  (or  lack  of  organization)  or  their 
promise  for  the  future  could  be  seriously  evaluated. 

GENETICS— An    Introduction    to   the    Study   of   Heredity 

By    Herbert    Eugene    Walter.       Macmillan    Co.       354    pp.       Price    $2.25; 
with    postage  from    the   Survey   $2.40. 

A  revised  edition  with  several  new  chapters  covering  the  ad- 
vance of  the  science  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  study  is  more 
elementary  than  most  of  the  available  textbooks  and  intended 
for  the  layman.  Unfortunately,  as  in  practically  all  books  of 
this  kind,  the  discussion  of  eugenics  is  conducted  entirely  with 
an  eye  to  the  past  and  no  eye  to  the  future.  Eugenics  is  de- 
cidedly not  a  problem  of  conservation  but  one  of  reformation; 
and  the  question  as  to  what  are  "defective"  and  what  "desir- 
able" traits  cannot  be  answered  without  a  more  courageous 
delving  into  the  unknown. 

IN   COLORS  OF  THE  WEST 

By   Glenn    Ward   Dresbach.      Henry    Holt   &   Co.      117   pp.      Price   $2.00; 
With   postage    from    the    Survey    $2.10. 

Composed  for  the  most  part  of  nature  lyrics,  this  book  of 
poems,  because  of  its  sincerity  of  feeling,  is  to  be  recommended 
to  all  lovers  of  the  West.  It  also  contains  some  beautiful 
epics  telling  of  simple  people  and  simple  things  of  country  life. 
We  like  New  Walls  which  tells  of  an  old  couple  who,  with 
the  savings  of  a  life  time,  buy  a  little  house  outside  the  city 
where  they  can  have  "the  open  and  a  bit  of  breeze" — only  to  be 
cheated  out  of  their  dream  by  the  encroachment  of  the  city's 
factories  and   apartment   houses. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE   APPLIED 

By  Jesse  Faring  Williams,  M.D.      W.  B.   Saunders  Co.     412  pp..    Illus- 
trated.     Price    $2.50;    with    postage    from    the    Survey    $2.75. 

The  main  difference  of  this  book  from  the  general  run  of 

textbooks  in  general  hygiene  may  perhaps  best  be  described  by 

saying   that   it   puts    the    subject   of   disease   prevention — which 

usually  occupies  most  of  the  space — into  the  background   and 

emphasizes  the  opportunities  for  constructive  health  promotion. 

The   word   "personal"   in  the   title   does   not   imply   that   social 

aspects   of   hygiene   are   neglected;   but   the   main   value   of   the 

book  lies  in  its  detailed  and  persuasive  treatment  of  the  minor 

habits  that  make  for  health  or  detract  from  it.     The  book  is 

well    arranged,    and    illustrated    with    telling   photographs    and 

diagrams. 

THE  IRON  PUDDLER 

By    James    J.    Davis.      Bobbs    Merrill    Co.      276    pp.      Price    $2.00;    with 
postage  from   the  Survey  $2.15: 

The  life  story  of  the  secretary  of  labor  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  rmany  to  whom  his  personality,  unlike  that  of  his 
predecessor,  has  hitherto  remained  somewhat  shadowy  and  of 
a  type  rather  than  grown  out  of  an  individual  breeding  and 
experience.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  moralizing  in  these  pages, 
and  also  pride  in  achievement;  but  from  his  simple  telling 
emerges  the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  the  best  qualities  of  the 
average  American  rather  than  those  from  which  statesmen 
and  great  leaders  are  made.  He  is  an  individualist  and  a  con- 
servative. "I  have  been  a  puddler  of  iron,"  he  says,  "and  I 
would  be  a  puddler  of  men.  Out  of  the  best  part  of  the  iron 
I  helped  build  a  stronger  world.  Out  of  the  best  part  of  man's 
metal  let  us  build  a  better  society." 

FORM    IN    CIVILIZATION 
By   W.   R.   Lethabv.      Oxford    University   Press.   American   Branch.      24J 
pp.      Price   $1.20;  'uith    postage   from   the    SURVBY    $1.30. 

In  these  collected  essays,  an  English  craftsman  asks  many 
questions  for  which  there  is  no  easy  answer.  Why  has  the 
splendid  crafts  movement  in  his  own  country  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties  led  nowhere  while  in  Germany  it  has  grown  and 
become  stronger?  What  have  economists  to  say  on  the  actual 
problems  of  the  skilled  producer  that  is  really  to  the  point  and 
not  purely  academic?  How  can  art  and  industry  be  brought 
together — not  for  the  corruption  of  the  one  and  the  benefit  of 
moneymakers  but  to  conserve  craftsmanship  and  creative 
ability?  These  and  other  topics  are  discussed  with  an  under- 
standing of   the   larger  economic   facts   within   which   the   little 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Announces 

MENTAL  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS 

Boyd   Fisher 

Of  great  value  to  all  those  who  deal  with  labor  and 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  industrial  accidents.  $2.50 

LABOR   AND   POLITICS  Mollie  Ray   Carroll 

A  lucid  study  of  the  political  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  $2.00 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

Walter   Libby 

A  complete  and  authoritative  history  of  medical 
progress  by  the  author  of  "An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Science."  $3.00 

JUST   NERVES  Austen   Fox   Riggs 

An  illuminating  exposition  of  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  nervousness,  by  a  famous  specialist.  90  cents 

WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST  AND  FROM 

THE   WEST  Abraham   Mitrie   Rihbany 

A  notable  interpretation  of  the  East  to  the  West  that 
throws  new  light  on  the  present  Near-East  prob- 
lems. $2.50 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

A  restatement  of  our  educational  ideals,  and  a  power- 
ful plea  for  the  public  school  as  a  national  institu- 
tion. $1.25 


AUTHORS  SAVE     MONEY 

Make    good    connections    at    very    advantageous    rates. 

Wider    Public — Larger    Returns — Skilled    Sales    Promotion    Service 

Send    Manuscripts    (English    and   foreign    languages) 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 

PUBLISHERS    and    PRINTERS 
150    LAFAYETTE    STREET  (Est.    1889)  NEW    YORK 

Manuscripts   revised   and   prepared    for   press 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SAVONAROLA 

by  Gregory    Weinstein 


A  concise  and  vivid  story  of  the  great 
Italian  Reformer  and  his  times.  Illus- 
trated. $1.00.  International  Press, 
150   Lafayette   Street,    New   York. 


THE   NEGRO    YEAR   BOOK 

MONROE  N.  WORK.  Editor 
The  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro 
and  the  most  extensively  used  compendium  of  information  on  this 
subject,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
sixth  annual  editior..  1921-22,  is  now  on  sale;  paper  cover  50c; 
board  cover  $1.00   postpaid.      Address 

THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  CO.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 

formerly  THE  CHARITIES  DIRECTORY 

For  forty  years  the  symbol  of  Netm  York's  benevolent  impulses. 

Lists  2,000  agencies,  all  the  chuches,   5,000  associated  individuals. 

500  pp. — cloth — $2.00 

CHARITY      ORGANIZATION      SOCIETY 

105  East  22nd  Street 


remnant  of  art  in  the  modern  community  carries  on  a  pre- 
carious life — and  with  a  yearning  for  changes  in  apprenticeship 
and  training  that  will  give  the  younger  generation  of  craftsmen 
those  opportunities  which  the  older  one  has  lacked. 

JUDGING   HUMAN   CHARACTER 

By  L.  Hollingworth.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  268  pp.  Price  $2.00;  with 
postage    from    the    Survey    $2.15. 

The  title  of  Professor  Hollingworth's  latest  book  in  itself 
signifies  the  trend  of  progress  in  the  study  of  vocational  psy- 
chology. Until  recently  the  test  of  character  and  temperament 
has  been  almost  a  closed  book,  while  new  methods  of  testing 
intellect  and  physical  ability  were  elaborated  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity.  The  present  book  describes  and  explains  many  kinds 
of  character  test  without  insisting  on  the  perfection  of  a  single 
one.     It  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

MENTAL   DISEASES 

ay  Hames  r' .  May,  M.D.  Badger.  544  pp.  Price  $5.00;  with  postage 
from    the    Survey    $5.25. 

INDUSTRIAL   UNIONISM   IN   AMERICA 

By  Marion  Dutton  Savage.  Ronald  Press  Co.  344  pp.  Price  $2.25;  -.nth 
postage    from    the    Survey    $2.50. 

THE    REFORM    OF    EDUCATION 

By  Giovanni  Gentile.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  250  pp.  Price  $2.00;  with 
postage   from   the    Survey    $2.25. 

THE   SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY  OF   INSTINCT 

By  Charles  Conant  Josey.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  274  pp.  Price 
$2.00;   with   postage   from    the   Survey   $2.10. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  POOR  RICHARD 

By  Irving  Bacheller.  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  414  pp.  Illustrated.  Price 
$2.00;   with  postage  from   the   Survey   $2.15. 

A  LITTLE   BOOK  ON   WATER   SUPPLY 

By  William  Garnett.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Macmillan  Co.. 
agents.  144  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50;  with  postage  from  the  SURVEY 
$2.60. 

NATIONALISM    AND   EDUCATION    SINCE   1789 

By  Edward  H.  Reisner.  Macmillan  Co.  575  pp.  Price  $2.60;  with 
postage  from   the   Survey   $2.75. 

IMPERIAL   WASHINGTON 

By  R.  F.  Pcttigrew.  Charles  H.  Kerr  cr  Co.,  Chicago.  441  pp.  Pric* 
$1.25 ;    with    postage    from    the    Survey    $1.50. 

Another  examination  by  the  rebellious  senator  of  the  im- 
perialist tendencies  in  American  public  life.  The  book  is  an 
argument  for  socialism. 

CRIMINAL   TYPES 

By  Col.  V.  M.  Masten.  Richard  G.  Badger.  240  pp.  Price  $2.00:  with 
postage  from   the   Survey   $2.15. 

TWENTY    YEARS   IN   ROUMANIA 

By  Maude  Parkinson.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  255  pp.  Price  $4.00; 
with   postage   from   the   Survey    $4.15. 

CLIMATIC    CHANGES 

By  Ellsworth  Huntington  and  Stephen  Sargent  Usher.  Yale  University 
Press.    329  pp.     Price  $3.50;   with  postage  from  the  Survey  $3.80. 

THE  CHURCH   ON   THE   CHANGING   FRONTIER 

By  Helen  O.  Belknap.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  143  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.50;   with  postage  front   the   Survey   $2.65. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  IN  COLONIAL  COUNTIES 

Bv  Marjorie  Patten.     George  H.  Doran  Co.      106  pp.     Illustrate!. 
$2.50;    with  postage   from    the    SURVEY    $2.65. 

A     SELECTION     OF     CASES     AND     OTHER     AUTHORITIES     ON 
LABOR  LAW 

Rx   Francis  Bowes   Saxre.      Harvard    University    Press.      1017    pp.      Price 

$5.00;  H'if/i  postage  from   the   Survey  $5.40. 

BRIEF  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS 

fix  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  241  pp.  Price 
$1.60;    with    postage    from    the    Survey    $1.70 

THE   COMMUNITY   CHURCH 

Bv  Albert  Clay  Zumbrunnen.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  169  pp 
Price  $1.50;    with  postage  from   the   Survey    $1.60 

POEMS   OF  HEROISM   IN   AMERICAN   LITE 

Edited  bv  John  R.  Howard.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  l?i  pp.  Price 
$1.75;    with    postage   from    the   Survey    $1.80. 

The  title  is  a  misnomer.  This  is  an  anthology  of  American 
poems  of  patriotism — and  that  of  a  narrow  kind. 

GUILTY  SOULS  „  .      .    .. 

By    Robert    S'ichols.       Harcourt.    Brace    &    Co.       181     pp.       Price    t 
with    postage   from    the    Survey    $1.90. 

A  play  on  a  religious  theme  in  a  modern  setting  which  com- 
bines the  intensity  of  Marlowe's  Faustus  with  the  realism  of 
Galsworthy. 
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196    pp.     Illustrated. 


110   pp.      Price    $1.00; 


AMERICA— A   FAMILY   MATTER 

By    Charles    W.    Gould.      Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
Price  $3.00;   with  postage  from  the  .Survey   $3.25. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

Py-       *'?cn  Dunl,"f-      C-    V;  Mosby   Co.,  St.   Louis.      368   pp.      Illustrated. 
rrice  $3.50;   with  postage  from  the  Survey   $3.70. 

LOYALTIES 

By    John    Galsworthy.      Charles    Scribner's   Sons, 
with  postage  from  the  Survey  $1.10. 

A  drama. 

PROBLEMS   IN   AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY 

B?  ,Thame.s    Ross    Williamson.      D.    C.    Heath    &■    Co.       567    pp       Price, 
$1.60;    with  postage  from   the    Survey   $1.80. 

THE  CHURCH   IN   AMERICA 

By    William    Adams    Brown..     Macmillan     Co. 
with  postage  from  the   Survey   $3.25. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By   George  Shann.      Longmans,   Green  &   Co. 
postage  from  the  Survey   $1.65. 

BERGSON   AND    EDUCATION 

By   Olive  A.    Wheeler       Longmans,   Green  &  Co.      131    pp.      Price   $2.25- 
with    postage   from    the    Survey    $2.40.  »■*■»■ 

A  WORLD  HISTORY   FOR  THE   WORKERS 

By    Alfred    Barton.       Labour    Publishing    Co.,    Ltd.,    London 
fnce   $.85;    with   postage   from    the   Survey    $1.00. 


378    pp.       Price    $3.00; 


100  pp.    .Price  $1.50;    with 


EDUCATION   IN   DEMOCRACY 

By    Dallas   Lore    Sharp.      Houghton    Mifflin    Co 
with   postage    from    the    Survey    $1.35. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LETTERING 

By    Frederick    W.    Goudv.       Mitchell    Kennerley 
with   postage   from    the    Survey    $5.25. 


128    pp. 

154   pp.      Price    $1.25; 
50    pp.      Price    $5.00; 


THE    NEW    SOCIAL    ORDER-Principles   and  Programs 

IrZ  lTLly^l\d^  Macmi"an  Co-   384  »•  p™  *1S°:  «**  rot*. 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition. 

Macmillan  Co.     236  pp.  Price  $2.00;  with  postage 


MODERN  ITALY 
By  Tommaso  Tittoni. 
from  the  Survey  $2.15 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHURCHES 
By  Arthur  E.   Holt.      Pilgrim    Press.   Boston 
postage  from  the  Survey  $  .70. 


151    pp.      Price    $.60;    with 


MY  LIFE  AND  WORK 

%*  Henry  Ford  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther.      Doubleday,  Page 
(r  Co.     289  pp.     Price  $3.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey  $3.75 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HISTORY 

flu   ?°?  A'f/ed   Q!,ee2-      L   B-    Lippincott   Co.      327   pp.      Price   $2  00- 
with  postage  from   the  Survey   $2.15  *         ' 

THE  LABOR   MOVEMENT   AND   THE   FARMER 

B la^l3  Co°bl"M    ^oducjion   by   Kenyan   L.    Buttered.      Horcourt, 
$1.35  PP'  $L2S;    """■    f°staee    from    the    Survey 

RU3RA£„UFE  AND  EDUCATION 

B,lki^0d^Lub^rii'y-      "oughton    Mi/Bin    Co.      377   pp       Price    $\  9fl- 
with  postage  from  the  Survey   $2.05.  *'90. 

E4RLYrJUGOSLAV  LITERATURE 

By   Mihvoy   S.    Stonovevich.      Columbia    University  Press      91    t,t       prir, 
$1.75;    with   postage   from    the    Survey    $1.90.  PP'  ' 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY    OF    SOCIETY 

By  Morris  Ginsberg.      E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
postage   from    the   Survey    $2.65. 


174   pp.      Price  $2.50,    with 


CROSS  CURRENTS  IN  EUROPE  TODAY 

By   Charles  A.   Beard.      Marshall  Jones  Co       278   />/>       P-;,-.,   *->  en         •„ 
postage  from  the  Survey  $2.75.  PP'     Prxce  $2-S0;   wlth 

THE  WRECK  OF  EUROPE 

By    Francesco    Nitti.      Bobbs    Merrill    Co 
postage  from  the  Survey   $2.75. 


304    pp.      Price    $2.50;    with 


THE   IDEALS   OF   FRANCE 

a!eCfromkef^ZAb2^d;n    ^    325    PP'      P™    *200:    •»    P"st- 

AByISSTOILp°hl  S.N'MTLON^TU,B^CULPSIS   ASSOCIATION 
Pi     Price%%  lniW poMa^  fltTe  SSSfifc4"**'-      S05 

TR^E/RFU^°SJS   AND   THE   COMMUNITY 

^Htst^fV:^^^    fa*  ™»*-      168  pp.     Priced 

THE   MOUNTAIN   SCHOOL  TEACHER 
^0^;-^f^RVEf$^-»^C0.     mpp.     Priced; 

CIVIC    EDUCATION 

By   David   Snedden.     World   Book    Co.      333    pp.      Price    $2.16,    postpaid. 
BROKEN   BARRIERS 

^z-fh'^^frZ  t,^j%??r's  w-  402  pp-  p™ 


BOOKS 


COME  of  the  most  important 
books  of  the  season  are  adver- 
tised in  this  supplement.  Please  order 
them  of  the  publishers  and  mention 
the  Survey  in  your  letter.  That  will 
be  the  best  sort  of  evidence  to  these 
advertisers  that  Survey  readers  are 
also  book  readers  and  book  buyers. 
It  will  be  the  best  sort  of  help  to  the 
Survey  in  building  up  advertising 
support.  And  it  will  get  your  books 
to  you  in  the  easiest  way — a  letter, 
a  check  and  a  two-cent  stamp. 


What  About  the  Bookfellows? 

WE  usually  speak  of  ourselves  as  an  association  of 
bookfolk  doing  bookly  deeds.  These  deeds  are 
many.     A  few  of  them  are — 

FIRST:  we  publish  a  monthly  journal  of  real 
criticism,  not  controlled  by  any  commercial  pub- 
lishing house  and  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  This  journal,  THE  STEP  LADDER, 
goes  free  of  charge  to  all  members. 
SECOND:  we  publish  books  and  brochures  in 
special  limited  editions,  not  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing money  from  them,  but  solely  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  our  members.  The  best  modern  writers, 
such  as  James  Branch  Cabell  and  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, contribute  to  these  publications,  which  are 
not  on  sale  at  any  bookstore. 
THIRD:  we  have  poetry  contests  with  cash 
prizes  offered  by  our  members.  One  of  these  is 
now  open.  Our  purpose  is  to  encourage  the 
poetry  that  lasts,  not  the  sensation  of  the 
moment. 

Membership  is  one  dollar  per  year,  or  twenty-five 
dollars  for  life.  Join  now,  or  ask  us  to  tell  you 
more  about  it. 

THE  ORDER  OF    BOOKFELLOWS 

FLORA  WARREN  SEYMOUR,  Clerk, 
4917    Blacks  tone   Ave.,   Chicago,    III. 
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Pamphlets  and  ^Periodicals 


Do    You    Want    to    Know    What    the    Most   Active    and 
Powerful   Organisation  on    the  Race  Problem   Is  Doing? 
Then   you   should  secure   a   copy   of 
The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Twenty-five  cents  the  copy 
Write   for  it  to  the   N.   A.   A.    C.    P.,   70    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York   City 

FEDERAL    CONVENTION 

May -September  1787 

An   International    Conference   Adequate  to   Its   Purpose 

History  Significance 

Documents  Relating  to  One    Successful  International   Organization — 

THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

The   American   Peace    Society    (1815-1922) 

Publishers   "Advocate  of  Peace"  since  1834 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Pin  e   25   Cents 

SUMMARIZED  TO  SAVE  YOUR  TIME! 
At  Cost   To   You   from 

NATIONAL    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE 

44   East  23   Street 
Why   It   Should   Not  Pass    (The   Blanket   Equality    Bill   Proposed   by   the   Na- 
tional   Woman  s    Party)     0- 

Twenty  Questions   About   The   Federal   Amendment   Proposed    by    the   National 

Woman  s    Party    02 

The  Eight  Hours  Day   and   Rest  at  Night  by   Statute 03 

Standard    Minimum    (Living!    Wage    Bill 05 

Free  list  of   other   current  publications  sent   on  request. 

THE   PUBLIC  HEALTH   NURSE 

A  monthly  magazine  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  better  health  for 

all  the  people. 

Records  trie  latest  developments  in   child   welfare,  industrial   hygiene,  the 

anti-tuberculosis  campaign,   social  welfare  in   rural  communities,  etc.,   etc. 

Published   by   the   National   Organization    for    Public   Health    Nursing,   at 

2157   Euclid   Avenue,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Subscription   price — $3.00   a  year. 


SALVAGE 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  we 
have  secured  a  limited  number  of  the  following  which  will  be 
sent  absolutely 

FREE 

upon   receipt  of  postage. 

INTERCHURCH  WORLD  SURVEYS 
TWO  VOLUMES— HOME  AND  FOREIGN 

Library  Edition  (large  size)  printed  in  two  colors  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  charts.  Send  for 
postage,    25c. 

AMERICAN  VOLUME 

Small  size.  Printed  in  two  colors.  Illlustrated.  Send  for 
postage,  ioc. 

STANDARDS  FOR  CITY  CHURCH  PLANTS 

A  score  card  for  rating  city  churches  and  religious  educa- 
tion plants.     Send  for  postage,   5c. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  SURVEY 

A  story  of  social  and  religious  life  in  a  rural  county. 
Send    for   postage,   5c. 

Address 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

156   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York   City 


Council  of  Jewish  Women 

announces   for  distribution,   a  l:mited   number   of 
"The  Jewish   Woman"    (September   issue) 

The  official  periodical   of  the  Council. 

"The  Immigrant"   (A  monthly   bulletin). 

'What  Every  Immigrant  Should  Know."     Programs  of  work  in  15  fields 

Mrs.   Harry   Sternberger,   Executive   Secretary, 

305  West  98th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Do    You    Want    to    Make    Your    Ballot    Effective? 

Read  the 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION     REVIEW 

(80c  a  year) 
and  other  publications  of  the 

Proportional    Representation    League 

Send  25c  for  Sample  Copy  of  Review  and  Leaflet  No.   5 
1417  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE 

publications  at  ten  cents  each: 
"True  Religion  in  Negro  Hymns,'"  by  Edith  Armstrong  Talbot:  "Handling  Hens 
for  Egg  Production."  F.  S.  Gammack,  23  illustrations:  "Education  for  Life,"  S. 
C  Armstrong:  "Building  a  Rural  Civilization."  Jackson  Davis.  16  ill  ;  "Everyday 
Life  at  Hampton,"  29  ill. ;  "Hampton  Men  and  Women."  12  ill. ;  "Humanity  of 
Armstrong,"   J.    H    Dillard. 

For    rates    on    other    pamphlets    dealing    with    race    relations    please    write    to 
Publication   Office.   Hampton    Institute.   Va. 


YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  LITERATURE  issued  by  the 
NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

The  Union  Signal,  a  sixteen  page  weekly,  $1.50  per  year. 
New  pamphlets:  "Studies  in  Government,"  "Manual  of  Law  Enforcement." 
"Outlines  for  Health  and  Temperance  Teaching  .for  the  Grades  of  the  Public 
Schools."  "Teaching  English  to  Adult  Foreigners,"  "Temperance  Pay  Program  for 
Public  Schools"  (adaptable  to  Sunday  Schools),  "Lessons  In  English"  (Ameri- 
canization Life  Playlet).  Large  assortment  of  leaflets,  etc.,  on  Soda]  Morality, 
Women  in  Industry,  Medical  Temperance,  Scientific  Temperance,  etc.  Catalog  on 
application. 

National   W.   C.  T.  U.   Publishing  House.  Evanston,  Illinois. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Edward   T.   Devine   and   Lilian   Brandt 

62   pp.      Paper  covers.      50   cents. 
Useful  for  study  clubs  and  classes. 

THE    FRONTIER    PRESS,    ioo   West    21    Street,    N.    Y.    City 


Christianity  and  Industry  Series 

George    H.    Doran    Co.,    New    York 


A   Series   of   Pamphlets 
70,000  copies  printed  to  date 

America:  Its  Problems   and   Perils,  by  Sherwood   Eddy 
Incentives  in  Modern  Life,  by  Kirby  Page 

The  William   Penn    Lecture   of    1922 
The    United    States    Steel    Corporation,   by   Kirby   Page 
Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic   Monthly 
No.  4     The   Sword  or  the  Cross,  by  Kirby  Page 

A   IS -cent  edition  of  the  book  which   formerly  sold  for  $1.20 
No.  3     Fellowship,  by  Mathews   and   Bisseker 
No.  2     Collective  Bargaining,  by  Kirby  Page 
No.   1     Industrial   Facts,  by  Kirby  Page 


No.  6 
No.  7 

No.  5 


32   pages  each,   single   copies    10  cents,   except   No.   4,   which   is 
15  cents    (64  pages).     Set  of  seven  for  50  cents  postpaid  from 


Hasbrouck   Heights 


KIRBY    PAGE 


New  Jersey 


MOTHER    AND    CHILD 

an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  concerned  with  the  health  of  mothers  and  children.  Articles  are  written  by  doctors,  nurses, 
nutritionists,  and  so  forth,  in  a  way  to  interest  as  well  as  to  inform  the  average  father  and  mother.  Each  issue  also  carries  depart- 
ments devoted  to  current  events  in  the  child  welfare  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  a  short,  practical  "Health  Talk  to  Mothers," 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  most  recent  current  literature  having  to  do  with  the  health  of  mothers  and  children.  Published  by  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  532  Seventeenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Subscription.  $5.00  a  year;  to  Libraries,  $3.00. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identities  you.) 
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RURAL 
CHILD  WELFARE 

PRESENTS  a  graphic  picture  of 
rural  life  as  a  basis  of  realizing 
the  needs  of  country  children. 
Faces  conditions  and  suggests  a 
practical  outline  of  preventive  and  re- 
medial policies.  Of  prime  interest  to 
everyone  concerned  with  rural  condi- 
tions and  child  welfare.  A  social  sur- 
vey which  is  scientific,  yet  filled 
with  human  interest.  Illustrations  by 
Hine.  350  pages.  A  study  made  by 
experts  under  the  direction  of  Edward 
N.  Clopper  for  The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22  St., 
New  York  City.  $3.00 


OUTLINES 
OF  CHILD  STUDY 

A  Manual  for  Parents 
and  Teachers 

Contains  about  fifty  outlines  on  topics  of 
general  interest  to  parents  and  educators; 
such  as  Rewards  and  Punishment,  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  Instinct  and  Habit,  Imagina- 
tion, Adolescence,  etc.  Each  outline  con- 
tains  a   full    bibliography. 

Introduction   by 
Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike 


PRICE  $1.50 
The  Macmillan  Co. 


Order   from   the   office  of 

The  Federation  for  Child  Study 

2  West  64th  St.  New  York  City 


Sargent's 

Ifatt&bnoka 

AMERICAN 
PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

8th  Edition,  1922-1923,  896  pages; 

round   corners,    crimson   silk   cloth, 

gold  stamped,  $4.00. 

A  Guide   Book   for   Parents. 
A  Compendium  for  Educators. 
Annual   Review   of   Educational  Li- 
terature and  Events. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

3rd      Edition,        carefully      revised 

throughout,     8vo.,     923     pages,     4 

maps   in   5    colors,   25   other   maps 

and  plans,  52  illustrations. 

Full  leather,  $5.00. 

Silk  cloth,  $4.00. 

All  the  Principal  Motor  Routes  are 

clearly  shown.  Every  town  and 
city  in  New  England  of  importance 
is  described.  The  past  history  and 
present-day  activities  are  given  in 
detail. 

It    is    the    Only    Book    That    Treats 
New  England  as  a  Whole. 

PORTER    SARGENT 

14    BEACON    STREET,    BOSTON 


WHAT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

ABOUT  THE  IMPORTANT 

NEW  BOOKS 

Told  to  you  for  52  weeks  for  the  price  of  one  novel 


WHAT  worlds  of  informa- 
tion and  entertainment 
and  inspiration  are  in  these 
new  volumes  flooding  from  the 
presses ! 

There  is  Edith  Wharton's 
new  novel,  "The  Glimpses  of 
the  Moon";  there  is  Sinclair 
Lewis's  new  book,  "Babbitt" 
— the  successor  to  "Main 
Street."  There  is  Thomson's 
"The  Outline  of  Science,"  and 
"The  Life  of  Lord  Salisbury" 
by  his  daughter. 

There  are  new  plays,   new 
dramas,     new     biogra- 
phies,   n  e  w     histories, 
new  business  books,  new 
works  of  science — books 


that  one  must  be  familiar  with 
if  he  or  she  desires  to  keep 
well  informed.  And  books 
create  discussion,  and  one 
feels  behind  the  times  when 
he  cannot  chat  with  knowledge 
about  "the  rebellious  young," 
or  about  the  latest  centenary, 
or  about  "morality  in  fiction." 
And  yet — with  the  average 
person,  time  is  lacking;  money 
is  lacking — it  seems  that  most 
of  the  new  books  must  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed. 

For  persons  in  such  a  dilem- 
ma we  suggest  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  unique 
weekly  national  maga- 
zine for  book  lovers — 


The  Literary  Review 

OF   THE 

New  Tork  Evening  Post 


EDITED   BY    HENRY   SEIDEL  CANBY 


The  effort  of  The  Literary 
Review  is  given  to  the  task  of 
seeing  that  every  new  book  of 
importance  is  justly  and  ex- 
pertly judged  by  some  special- 
ly qualified  reviewer,  who  can 
write  interestingly  as  well  as 
authoritatively.  It  is  a  true 
reflection  of  the  humor, 
drama,  mystery,  and  thought 
that  make  the  world  of  new 
books  so  delightful.  Tbe  ser- 
vice it  performs  for  its  readers 
by  directing  their  purchases 
so  that  they  buy  only  worthy 
books  that  would  pay  its 
modest  subscription  price 
many  times  over. 

In  addition  to  its  editorials, 
essays  and   reviews,   The  Lit- 


erary Review,  through  May 
Lamberton  Becker's  depart- 
ment, "The  Reader's  Guide," 
renders  a  special  service  to  its 
subscribers  by  answering  in- 
dividual requests  for  reading 
lists,  club  papers,  the  needs  of 
individuals,  etc.  This  column 
and  service  alone  are  worth 
far  more  than  what  it  costs  to 
subscribe. 

The  annual  subscription 
price  is  $2.50.  An  introduc- 
tory subscription  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.00.  Send  along 
the  coupon  and  see  how  many 
doors  of  enchantment  The  Lit- 
erary Review  will  open  to  you. 


The  Literary  Review,  20  Vesey  Street,  Mew  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Literary  Review  for  the  period  of  one  year  for  $2.50. 
{Check  below  method  of  payment) 
I    enclose   $2.50  Bill    me    for   $2.50 


Name    Address 

{If  you  desire  a  five  movths'  subscription  send  $1.00) 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  WORKS:  Add  51  to  the  annual  subscription  price  of  $2.60 
(sending:  53.50  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  also  The  Literary  Review's  special  three- 
volume  set  of  Booth  Tarking-ton's  works,  including-  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  The  Two  Van 
Revels.   In  the  Arena.  The  Beautiful   Lady,  and   His  Own  People.  8  22 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey. 
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It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you. 


"The  most  fascinating  book  in  years." 
"It  has  remained  at  our  elbow  nights  and  days  and  burned  its 
story    into    our   memory".  —  Harry  Hansen,   Chicago  Daily  News. 

HARRY  KEMP'S 

Autobiographical  Novel 

TRAMPING  ON  LIFE 


(1) 


Excerpts  from  the 

"The  next  award  for  the  best  American  Auto- 
biography— last  given  to  Edward  Bok — should 
go  to  Harry  Kemp  for  his  Tramping  on  Life.  The 
book  is  unique  in  America,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  any  biographical  literature.  We  have 
read  the  438  pages  not  only  with  the  liveliest  in- 
terest, but  for  the  most  part  with  a  very  real  sym- 
pathy."— Mrs.   Dawson,   N.  Y.   Globe. 

"Tramping  on  Life  is  one  of  the  most  enthralling 
of  modern  autobiographies.  ...  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully simple  prose.  ...  In  addition  to  simpli- 
city,    the    book    possesses    frankness    to    a    high 


first  three  reviews  : 

degree.  .  .  .  Many  an  autobiography  has  been 
ruined  by  those  twin  curses,  tact  and  reticence. 
.  .  .  Kemp  just  blurts  everything  out.  He  re- 
veals himself  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  yet 
as  we  read  it  it  seemed  exactly  what  he  should 
do." — Heywood   Broun,  Nezv  York  World. 

lt  Tram  ping  on  Life  is  a  truly  distinctive  story 
that  should  rank  with  the  great  biographies  of  the 
earth,   because  it  shares  with   them  the  qualities 

that  give  them  enduring  life honesty,  simplicity 

and  candor." — Harry  Hansen,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Everywhere,  $3. 00 


TN  The  Critical  Game   (5),  John  Macy,  the  new  Liter-  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  says,    "No  book  this 

1  ary   Editor  of   The  Nation,  and   author   of  The  Spirit  hag  established  a  better  claim  to  enthusiastic 

or    American     Literature,     writes     about     Uante,     ohakes-  .   .  • 

peare,     Tolstoy,     Nietzsche,     Conrad,     Masefield,     Wells.  recognition  than 
James    Joyce,     etc.       The    dominant     theme    of    the    book 

is    that    literature    is    to    be    enjoyed    and    that    talk    about  *m^^      ^h        M^^      ^HP    I  (^) 

literature    is    of    no    value    unless    it     is    enjoyable,     unless  Wl^M.     ^^^     C  wlk7        £ 

itself    literature.  ($2.50)  1^  M   P%  R'    B 

Heartbeat    (6),    by    Stacy    Aumonier,    is   considered    by  ^H^  9      wlj^  VM0  ^^^ 

many    to    be   this    fine    English    novelist's    best    book.      It 
is  proving  to  be  his  most  popular  book  that  has  ever  Scott  Fitzgerald  says:      "Babel  is  the  love  af- 

been    published    in    America.  ($2.00)  fair   of  hundreds   of   thousands    of   people,    one    of 

Doubting    Castle    (7).    by   Elmer   Oupp     .,   a    hne  th     mogt  real  and  h  ,  episodes  in  recent 

novel   in    the    (jalsworthian    method    by    a    new   American  ,,  "r  »~  »•*     /™~*" 

writer.  ($2.00)  fiction.  $2.00 

Ludwig    Lewisohn's    brilliant    and     exquisitely     written 
Up   Stream,   An   American  Chronicle    (8),    is    more   pop-  ^^^  ^^^ 

ular    to-day,    six    months    after    publication,    than    it    was  M^^Wk  m^^9i 

even      in      the      first      flush      of      its      enthusiastic      recep-  1^1  **JS*W 

tion.  ($3.00)  jffi'  £P 

And,     of    course,     Hendrik    Van    Loon's    The    Story    of  *"^  (3) 

Mankind     (9),    is    still    the    outstanding    non-fiction    sue-  ^^    j>      *^     ^    >^%>l      W*  ^& 

cess    of    the    year.  ($5.00)  CAl^GOXLt^ 

CUT   THIS   IvINE 1 

All    these   books   can   be   obtained   at   your   nearest   book-   I  id         i_i      l«.    /  "      •«—   4   -1  1  ■    «.•       \    • 

|   store,  or  direct  from  us,  if  you  will  add  10c  per  book  for  I  DV   Den    rlecnt    ^now   in  its   Jrd   large  printing)    IS 

■  postage,    if  you  wish  to  truly  support  your  paper— The  .  being  so  widely  discussed,  so  furiously  defended 
I    Survey — you    can    do    so    by    generously    supporting    their   |  ,°  111  J"  *  r»~».j    ^v,*^*""**-^ 

I  consistent  advertisers,    indicate  on  line  below  the  num-  j  and  attacked,  that  the  mere  mention  of  this  new 

!   ber  of  the  books  you  wish  (each  book  has  been  conveni-   I  __ _,_l   L,r  fL^  „,,*k~_   „f    r    ■  l    r»«  . ft-' «. 

|  ently  numbered  for  you).  novel  by  the  author  of  Lrik  Dorn  is  sufficient. 

|   Kindly  send  me  books  numbered |  $2.00 

I   for  which   I  enclose  check   (money  order)    % . 

lAd^s:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!  they  call  me  carpenter 

I  11 |  by  Upton  Sinclair.      An  answer  to  the  question: 

What  would  Christ  do  if  he  should  return  to  earth 

,fWV  to-day? — The  New   York  Herald  says,  "Regarded 

jEjS^  BONI     &     L1VERIGHT  merely  as  fiction  it  is  the  cleverest  thing  Mr.  Sin- 

9t*x|B  clair  nas  done,   highly  successful  in  literary  tech- 

W    *0^         Publishers  New  York  nic   .    .    .    handled  with   genuine  originality." 

Hr  $1.75 


{In  answering  this  advertisement  flense  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us.  it  identifies  you.) 


SOKOW 

MIDMONTHLY 

NOVEMBER    15,  1922 


A  Year  Since  the  Milk 
Strike  in  New  York 

Winthrop  D.  Lane 


The  Tenth  Anniversary 
of  Survey  Associates 

A  Report  and  a  Forecast 


COMMUNITIES  SOCIAL  PRACTICE  EDUCATION 

INDUSTRY  HEALTH 

25  Cents  a  Copy  In  Two  Sections :  Section  One  $5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY 


November    15,    1922 


Are  You  a  Lily? 

Of  course  you  remember  about  the 
lilies  of  the  field  who  neither  toiled  nor 
spun. 

Botanically  speaking  don't  you  think 
the  poor  little  rich  girl  of  several  years 
back  who  wouldn't  work  because  it 
wasn't  quite  respectable,  must  have 
felt  very  much  like  them? 

But  who  wants  to  be  a  Lily  today  in  this 
age  of  toiling  and  spinning  and  being  a  part 
of  things?  It's  not  the  thing  any  more.  Ask 
any  College  Senior! 

But  what  to  do,  you  ask.  You  can  only 
give  part  time  to  it  because  of  other  obliga- 
tions and  what  can  such  a  volunteer  do  other 
than  "busy  work?"  You'd  like  something 
real,  where  you  will  grow  and  progress  as  well 
as  serve. 

RIGHT  NOW  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  needs  you  but  social  work  is  no  longer 
done  by  instinct.  It  requires  training,  regu- 
larity of  service  to  build  experience  and  an 
understanding  of  its  underlying  philosophy. 
So  the  volunteer  of  today  must  qualify  just 
like  her  professional  sister  worker  on  salary, 
and  the  Society  is  offering  her  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. 

A  three  months  training  course  for  Volunteers  (two 
hours  weekly)  will  start  November  17th  and  be  given 
without  charge  to  eligible  Volunteers  who  can  contem- 
plate a  regular  service  of  three  days  a  week  for  at  least 
six  months. 

The  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
salaried  social  work  position  but  is  given  simply  to 
enable  part  time  volunteers  to  make  their  time  and  ser- 
vice really  count  in  New  York. 

2,000  Families 

are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Society  and  you  could 
render  them  an  invaluable  service  if  you  fitted  yourself 
to  do  so.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  ad- 
dress below  where  the  Course  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
C.  M.  Tousley  under  the  auspices  of 

Committee  of  Co-Operation  and  District  Work, 

0/ 

THE   CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

105  East  22d  Street 


A  Child's  Reading 

DO  you  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  selecting 
books  for  young  people  which  will  not  only  entertain 
but  will  help  to  mould  character  as  well?  Such  books  are 
the  famous  animal  classics  Black  Beauty  and  BEAUTIFUL 
JOE,  stories  which  have  never  failed  to  hold  the  children's 
attention  to  the  very  end.  They  read  and  love  the  story  of 
BEAUTIFUL  JOE,  the  homely  and  abused  little  dog  who 
was  rescued  and  adopted  by  a  sympathetic  family.  And  they 
read  it  without  realizing  for  a  moment  that  they  are  absorb- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  lessons  a  child  can  learn — the  lesson 
of  unselfishness.  Help  your  child  develop  the  qualities 
needing  development  now. 

More   than  a  million   copies   of 
BEAUTIFUL  JOE  have  been  sold 

A  story  that  will  never  grow  old,  and  one  that  speaks  not  for  I 
the  dog  alone,  but  for  the  whole  animal  kingdom.    Through  j 
it  we  enter  the  animal  world,  and  are  made  to  see  as  animals 
see,  and  to  feel  as  animals  feel. 

BEAUTIFUL  JOE 

By  Marshall  Saunders 

has  just  been  revised  and  re-issued  in  handsome  cloth  binding 
with  colored  picture  cover,  many  illustrations,  and  charming 
end  papers  by  Charles  Copeland. 

A  handsome  gift  book,  $1.50 
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By  Charles  Gide 

Translated  from  the  French  by  the  staff  of  the  Co-operative 
Reference  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland.     With  an  Introduction 
by  James  Peter  IVarbasse. 
EDITED  BY  CEDRIC  LONG 

A  brilliant  study  dealing  with  Distributive  Co-operation,  its 
economic  relations  to  the  state,  the  industrial  system,  its  own 
employees,  socialism,  and  with  the  practical  problems  of 
organization,  administration  and  development  of  consumers' 
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8th    Edition.    1922-1923,    896    pages;    round    corners,    crimson    silk 

cloth,  gold  stamped,  $4.00. 
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FORTUNATE  the  case-worker 
across  whose  dusty  files  there 
trips  a  Rosina  (p.  230).  Miss 
Labaree,  of  Harrisburg,  tells  the 
story. 

Milkman  and  miner  perform 
services  that  come  close  home  to 
everybody  who  hasn't  a  cow  or 
a  coal  mine  in  his  backyard.  Read- 
ers who  do  not  qualify  under  this 
exemption  will  wish  to  turn  to  page 
223  and  then  to  page  227  to  get  the 
story  of  the  milkmen  of  New  York 
under  their  present  organization. 

As  we  go  to  press  it  appears  that 
the  British  elections  will  be  held 
about  the  date  when  this  number 
appears.  We  shall  look  first  of  all 
for  the  returns  from  Plymouth, 
where  Lady  Astor's  astonishing 
campaign,  described  on  page  275, 
has  set  that  very  respectable  old 
town  by  the  ears. 

William  J.  Norton's  article  on  the 
organization  of  a  financial  federa- 
tion (p.  232)  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  five  which  will  cover  the 
outstanding  problem  in  this  increas- 
ingly popular  form  of  community 
organization.  In  December  Mr. 
Norton  will  deal  with  the  question 
"What  agencies  shall  come  in?" 
The  annual  campaign  in  Detroit, 
where  Mr.  Norton  is  secretary  of  the 
Community  Fund,  is  just  being  fin- 
ished as  we  go  to  press.  We  hear 
that  the  full  budget  is  in  sight. 
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JOHN  CALDER,  who  knows  fore- 
men, writes  about  them  in  his 
book,  Capital's  Duty  to  the  Wage- 
earner,  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
from  which  we  take  an  excerpt 
(p.  248). 

Mr.  Hart's  analysis  of  the  present 
trend  of  American  education  (p. 
252)  is  to  be  followed  next  month 
by  a  study  of  the  Danish  achieve- 
ments in  public  education  to  which 
he  refers  briefly  in  his  last  para- 
graph. 

Arthur  W.  Towne,  who  considers 
the  puzzling  problem  of  juvenile 
homicide  (p.  239),  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency, 
organized  last  year  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund. 

Publicity  persons  sometimes  brag 
among  themselves,  never  in  public. 
The  pages  of  the  Survey,  however, 
offer  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
things  worth  bragging  about,  in  an 
eminently  decorous  way,  with  other 
men  and  women  who  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting social  thought  and  scientific 
knowledge  across  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  This  is  an  invitation  to 
anybody  who  can  produce  better 
publicity  than  that  reprinted  on 
pages  244  and  245  to  come  forward 
with   his  evidence. 
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A  Note  About  The  Survey  Staff 

E  said  in  October  that  an  indispensable  member  of  the  SURVEY  staff  is  the  reader. 
Stressing  that  statement  again,  we  can  now  keep  our  promise  to  announce  the  head- 
quarters staff  whose  task  will  be  to  gather  up  material,  investigate,  edit  and  interpret 
it.  The  new  twice-a-month  schedule  contrasts  at  various  points  with  the  former 
operation  of  the  Survey  as  a  weekly.  The  staff  has  been  reorganized  accordingly.  We  have 
worked  out  a  general  scheme  which  is  built  upon  individualized  administrative  responsibility  for 
each  issue — with  managing  editors  for  both  Graphic  and  Midmonthly,  and  a  distinctive  devel- 
opment for  each.  Serving  both  publications  on  apart-time  basis  are  the  departmental  editors,  each 
responsible  for  one  of  the  major  spheres  of  interest  into  which  our  field  is  divided.  Their  respon- 
sibility is  by  no  means  confined,  however,  to  the  few  pages  of  compressed  experience  which  bear 
the  department  titles  in  the  Midmonthly,  but  flows  out  into  the  general  pages  of  the  Mid- 
monthly  and  the  Graphic.     Here  then  is  our  roster  of  department  desks: 


Foreign  Service — Bruno  Lasker 

The  fruits  of  Mr.  Lasker's  investigations  of  social  move- 
ments in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  Survey.  His  visit  to  Europe  last  year  further  increased 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  personal  contacts  with  social 
leaders  in  these  countries. 

Education — Joseph  K.  Hart 

Mr.  Hart — "J.  K.  H."  in  these  pages — taught  in  rural 
schools  in  Indiana,  high  schools  in  Illinois,  Baker  University, 
the  University  of  Washington  and  Reed  College  before  devot- 
ing himself,  in  1920,  chiefly  to  writing.  His  books  include 
Democracy  in  Education,  Community  Organization  and 
Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education,  with  several  more  in 
the  making. 

Health — Haven  Emerson 

Since  1914  Dr.  Emerson  has  been  constantly  active  in 
municipal,  military  and  general  public  health  service.  He 
directed  the  hospital  surveys  in  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and 
is  now  professor  of  public  health  administration  at  Columbia, 
first  vice-president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  council  on  health  and  public  instruction 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Social  Practice — Neva  R.  Deardorff 
Miss  Deardorff  served  Philadelphia  as  staff  member  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  as 
chief  of  the  division  of  vital  statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Health 
before  giving  the  years  1918-21  to  the  Red  Cross  as  assistant 
to  the  director-general  of  civilian  relief,  later  the  general 
manager  and  vice-chairman.  She  is  now  associate  professor 
of  social  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Industry — Robert  W.  Bruere 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  since  1917, 
Mr.  Bruere  is  the  author  of  The  Coming  of  Coal,  The  New 
Nationalism,  The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,  The  Trail  of 


the  I.  W.  W.  and  too  many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
to  count.  For  five  years  he  represented  the  unions  on  the 
joint  board  of  arbitration  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of 
New  York. 

Communities — Geddes  Smith 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Smith  was  managing  editor  of  The 
Independent  and  of  The  Countryside.  After  serving  on  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  national  head- 
quarters, and  in  the  army,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau  three  years  ago,  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  its  acting  director. 

Administration 

Mr.  Lasker  serves  as  managing  editor  of  the  Graphic,  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Midmonthly.  The  physical  handling  of  both 
issues  is  the  task  of  a  single  production  department  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  White  Catlin,  Smith  1914,  who  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  The  Independent  from  1918  to  1921  and  since 
then  secretary  of  the  Netherlands-America  Foundation.  Miss 
Mary  W.  Herring,  Vassar  1919,  assists  her. 

Mrs.  Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  author  of  many  magazine 
articles  and  co-author  with  Mr.  Bruere  of  Increasing  Home 
Efficiency,  is  associated  with  Mr.  Bruere  in  handling'ndustrial 
subjects. 

Miss  Mary  Ross,  Vassar  1915,  formerly  of  the  World,  who 
served  with  the  Friends  and  the  Red  Cross  in  France,  assists 
Dr.  Emerson  in  the  health  editorship  and  serves  at  other 
points  of  special  editorial  attack. 

Immigration 
Announcement  should  be  made  here  and  now  of  one  of 
the  most  generous  gifts  of  the  year  to  the  Survey — that  of 
Miss  Ruth  Crawford,  who  as  a  volunteer  with  the  status  of 
contributing  editor  will  give  part  time  throughout  the  year 
to  immigration  and  kindred  subjects.  Miss  Crawford  has 
resigned  her  position  as  acting  executive  of  the  national  de- 
partment for  foreign-born  women,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  is  dividing  her  time  between  post-graduate 
studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Survey. 


"^T  OW  as  always,  the  contributing  editors  are  a  vital  element  in  the  shaping  of  editorial  pol- 
icies  and  execution  of  editorial  plans.  Since  they  include  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
venerated  of  the  older  group  of  social  workers,  together  with  former  members  of  the  working 
staff  who  have  entered  other  activities  and,  between  them,  survey  a  wide  field  of  social  experi- 
ence, their  counsel  and  helpfulness  is  to  the  editor  and  his  associates  a  constant  safeguard  and 
stimulus.  And  here,  after  boxing  the  editorial  compass,  we  come  back  to  the  field  staff — the 
readers  of  the  Survey,  who  cover  all  departments  of  social  endeavor  and  act  as  final  board 
of  review. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


THE  opinion  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  that  the 
theory  of  the  living  wage  for  employes  "  if  car- 
ried to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  would  wreck 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and,  if 
extended  to  other  industries,  would  carry  them  into  com- 
munistic ruin,"  is  a  facer  for  all  the  groups  engaged 
in  the  industrial  struggle.  The  public  sees  Itself  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  economic  shears.  Both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  men  who  work  on  them  ought  to  have  a 
living  wage — are  the  two  things  mutually  exclusive?  The 
public,  who  is  the  ultimate  judge,  has  no  way  of  knowing. 
In  general  we  feel  that  the  American  standard  requires 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  family  in  de- 
cency, to  educate  his  children,  and  provide  for  his  old  age 
— and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  6  per 
cent  return  on  capital  is  not  confiscatory.  But  what  is  the 
money  equivalent  of  these  things  in  the  case  either  of  the 
railroads  or  of  their  employes?  The  public  does  not  know. 
Neither  does  it  know  whether  the  railroad  worker's  living 
wage  could  be  reduced  if  his  wife  was  a  better  housekeeper, 
or  if  the  living  wage  of  the  railroads  could  be  cut  by  better 
management  within  their  organizations.  We  have  just  set 
a  commission  to  find  out  these  things  for  us  in  the  coal 
industry.  Isn't  it  possible  to  have  a  commission  to  gather 
information  so  that  the  public  itself  may  have  an  intelligent 
basis  for  action  on  whether  both  the  workingman  and  the 
railroads  can  live  on  what  the  public  pays? 


OBSERVANT  Americans  who  have  been  in  England 
in  the  last  two  years  or  so  are  agreed  on  one  fact — 
and  that  is  that  after  the  tremendous  effort  of  the  war  and 
the  earlier  hopes  of  the  reconstruction  period,  the  country 
is  rapidly  sinking  again  into  the  conservatism  and  lethargy 
that  has  held  it  back  for  a  generation  or  more  and  which, 
incidentally,  has  given  not  only  to  Germany  but  also  to 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  continent  their  great  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  opportunities.  Lloyd  George  in 
his  Leeds  speech  mentioned  three  factors  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  others  could  assist — in  so  far  as  govern- 
ment can  assist — in  reviving  the  flagging  energies  of  the 
British  people:  housing,  temperance  and  electricity.  If  Eng- 
land could  eliminate  the  depressing  cloud  of  smoke  that 
hangs  over  the  land  and  at  the  same  time  close  the  public 
houses,  if  it  could  combine  these  measures  with  a  final  com- 
bat of  the  slum  and  of  overcrowding,  the  mental  effect  might 


be  revolutionary ;  we  should  have  an  England  populated 
not  by  Englishmen  as  we  now  know  them  but  by  a  type 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  English  colonial.  How- 
ever, much  else  remains  to  be  done  before  even  these  seem- 
ingly simple  things  can  be  accomplished;  for  the  attack  on 
each  of  the  evils  mentioned  leads  right  down  into  the  heart 
of  a  social  and  economic  structure  which  even  the  dynamic 
personality  of  a  Lloyd  George  has  hardly  been  able  to  shake. 


THE  effort  to  escape  from  contaminating  social  condi- 
tions is  much  in  evidence  in  most  American  cities. 
Probably  nowhere  has  it  been  more  definitely  stated  as  a 
business  creed  than  in  a  page  advertisement  which  was  car- 
ried by  the  Sunday  Telegram  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
on  October  15,  1922.  Urging  the  people  of  Clarksburg, 
and  the  world,  to  buy  lots  in  a  new  suburban  addition  to 
the  city,  the  owners  of  the  lots  advertise  as  follows:  "Edge- 
wood  Addition  is  positively  restricted  and  no  lots  will  be 
sold  to  any  negro  or  to  any  foreigner  who  is  an  Italian, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Polander,  Spaniard  or  Slav."  The 
promise  of  the  advertisement  is  specious,  however ;  for,  in  an- 
other sentence,  the  advertisers  say:  "The  children  of  Edge- 
wood  Addition  residents  will  attend  the  Adamson  graded 
and  Victory  High  schools,  and  will  be  within  ten  minutes 
walk  from  the  school  buildings."  But  a  former  teacher  in 
the  Victory  High  school,  thus  recommended,  writes  us  that 
there  are  at  least  fourteen  nationalities  represented  in  the 
school  district.  It  seems  that  in  spite  of  the  effort  of 
Americans  (of  the  100  per  cent  variety?)  to  escape  from 
contamination,  there  is  no  escape,  at  least  for  the  children. 
The  whole  matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American- 
ization committee  of  the  American  Legion. 


RARELY  do  we  catch  the  beauty  on  the  seething  surface 
of  the  melting-pot.  An  audience  at  Hampton  Institute, 
where  the  Ukrainian  National  Chorus  recently  sang  to  the 
Negro  students  and  listened  in  turn  to  their  spirituals,  was 
unusually  fortunate  in  this  contact  with  two  strong  currents 
of  folk-music.  Some  of  the  Ukrainian  singers  declared  they 
had  never  heard  such  thrilling  chorus  singing  elsewhere,  and 
their  conductor,  Alexander  Koshetz,  announced  that  the 
work  of  his  chorus  would  hereafter  include  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Negro  folk-music.  There  are  many  Russians  here, 
many  Negroes,  and  many  of  other  singing  races.     It  is  a 
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pity  that  the  possibilities  of  mutual  stimulation  among  such 
groups  have  been  so  little  explored.  And  still  more  regret- 
table is  the  insistence,  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  exponents 
of  the  music  of  one  race,  because  they  naturally  are  pre- 
eminent in  it,  refrain  from  studying  also  the  folk-music  of 
other  races  or  music  within  the  reach  of  their  ability  that 
is  not  folk-music  at  all. 


WHEN  most  Americans  think  of  immigration  they 
think  of  Ellis  Island.  But  at  the  Golden  Gate  the 
second  largest  port  of  entry,  Angel  Island,  passed  44,270 
newcomers  last  year,  and  in  six  months  T3>747  entered 
through  El  Paso.  Of  conditions  at  the  immigration  sta- 
tions on  the  Mexican  border  a  recent  investigator  writes: 

At  El  Paso  the  station  is  an  antiquated  building  impossible  to 
keep  clean,  subject  to  periodical  inundation  by  the  river  which  floods 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  cellar  used  for  medical  and  primary 
inspection. 

In  comparison  to  El  Paso,  Ellis  Island  is  a  model  of  comfort. 
There  are  detention  quarters  at  the  station  but  they  are  not  better 
than  a  jail.  They  allow  for  no  classification  of  grouping  and  are 
often  so  overcrowded  that  the  jail  must  be  used.  At  Brownsville  a 
young  girl  whose  offense  was  slight  was  recently  held  for  six  months 
in  the  same  twelve  by  twelve  room  with  a  prostitute.  A  little  boy 
whose  only  offense  was  feeble-mindedness  lived  helplessly  in  this 
room  for  four  years. 

It  is  good  news  that  Edward  J.  Henning,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  labor,  and  W.  W.  Husband,  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration, have  been  making  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Pacific 
ports  of  entry  and  the  seventeen  Mexican  border  stations. 
There  are  immigration  problems  to  be  solved — the  clamor 
for  more  labor  and  cheap  labor  along  these  borders,  for 
example,  as  well  as  the  shocking  conditions  just  mentioned 
— which  cannot  be  worked  out  in  terms  of  Ellis  Island 
alone.  Commissioner  Husband  is  continuing  his  effort  to 
evolve  an  efficient  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  to  insure  a  more  humane  treatment  of  aliens 
at  all  points  of  entry. 


PROBABLY  no  government  has  more  fully  or  more  con- 
sistently looked  after  the  welfare  of  its  emigrant  work- 
men than  the  Italian.  Yet  because  emigration  has  natur- 
ally for  the  most  part  come  from  the  poorest  rural  sections 
of  the  country,  the  lack  of  capital  has  severely  handicapped 
those  who  tried  to  found  new,  permanent  homes  on  the 
American  continent.  As  a  result,,  thousands  of  families  of 
old  farming  stock,  instead  of  enriching  our  rural  life,  are 
congesting  our  large  cities  and  compete  in  the  labor  market 
for  the  lowest-paid  jobs.  In  Switzerland  a  new  movement 
has  just  been  started  which  promises  to  avoid  this  evil. 
Owing  to  a  recent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment grants  by  the  Swiss  government,  the  workers  in  some 
cantons  have  formed  an  association  to  aid  some  of  their 
number  to  emigrate  and  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  Argen- 
tine. If  they  succeed,  others  will  follow  them.  The  in- 
teresting innovation  is  that  municipalities  in  these  districts 
have  been  asked  to  make  grants  from  their  departments  of 
public  economy,  on  which  the  care  of  the  unemployed 
should  otherwise  fall.  The  Swiss  Federal  Emigration  Of- 
fice further  advocates  the  formation  of  an  association  of 
private  citizens  to  contribute  to  such  a  fund  and  solicit 
further  grants  from  their  respective  cantonal  governments. 


A  SIMILAR  movement,  writes  Ernest  Greenwood, 
American  correspondent  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  is  under  way  in  Holland.  There  the  Unemploy- 
ment Association,  an  officially  recognized  body,  after  a  study 
of  the  situation,  has  recently  reported  that  because  of  a  con- 
siderable decline  of  emigration  and  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years,  assistance  to  prospective  emigrants 
should  be  organized.    In  addition  to  legislation  which  would 


remove  certain  restrictions  on  free  movement,  the  making 
of  grants  by  the  state,  the  municipalities  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  trade  unions  is  recommended.  Both  in  Italy  and  in 
Holland  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the  large  numbers 
of  workers  who,  before  the  war,  migrated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— especially  France  and  Germany — for  part  of  each 
year  and  thus  were  able  to  make  a  living  on  farms  too  small 
to  support  a  family.  The  political  situation  and  unfavor- 
able exchange  rates,  and  the  fact  that  the  countries  and 
districts  which  used  to  import  labor  have  in  many  cases 
ceased  to  have  a  demand  for  such  labor,  have  interfered 
with  a  resumption  of  this  movement;  and  until  more  stable 
conditions  return  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  to  what  extent 
the  overpopulated  countries  of  Europe  will  have  to  reckon 
in  the  future  with  the  necessity  of  permanently  parting  with 
large  numbers  of  their  people.  It  is  probable,  in  any  case, 
that  some  of  the  South  American  countries  which  are  in 
need  of  additional  population,  especially  of  farming  stock, 
will  eventually  benefit  from  this  situation. 


Subway  Coal 


THE  committee  to  investigate  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  coal  miners,  which  has  just  been  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  may  become  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  public's  regard  for  the  labor  which  serves  it. 
For  many  years  the  millions  of  New  York  rode  in  subways 
whose  fuel  supply  came  from  the  non-union  mines  of  Somer- 
set County,  Pennsylvania.  Part  of  the  75,000  coal  miners  in 
this  formerly  non-union  field,  who  struck  with  the  union 
miners  in  April  and  were  not  included  in  the  Cleveland 
agreement  which  ended  the  great  coal  strike,  are  still  out. 
Among  them  are  the  men  who  mine  coal  for  the  New  York 
Subways.  They  were  employes  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Company,  whose  president,  E.  J.  Berwind,  is  also  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the'  Interboro  Transit  Com- 
pany. This  company  has  refused  a  conference  with  its  for- 
mer employes.  It  is  from  them  that  the  Interboro  has  been 
buying  its  coal,  and  they  have  made  their  inability  to  get 
an  increased  supply  the  excuse  for  not  running  cars  to  relieve 
the  overcrowding  at  the  rush  hours,  and  have  also  claimed  that 
they  have  paid  a  million  dollars  extra  for  coal.  Because  New 
York  City,  as  half  owner  of  the  subways,  is  responsible  for 
half  this  expense,  the  miners  of  Somerset  County  decided  to 
carry  their  case  direct  to  the  people  of  New  York.  A  delega- 
tion of  miners  and  miners'  wives  obtained  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  Mayor  Hylan  got  from  Mr.  Ber- 
wind the  promise  of  a  meeting  with  his  employes  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  vice-president  of  the  company  to  be  present. 
This  promise,  however,  was  not  kept. 

Then  the  miners  returned  to  New  York  to  pin  public 
attention  upon  those  responsible  for  the  failure  to  effect  a 
settlement.  They  picketed  the  Berwind  offices  at  1 1  Broad- 
way, were  joined  by.  sympathetic  women  pickets  who  were 
collecting  relief  for  the  miners,  and  extended  the  picketing 
to  Mr.  Berwind's  home  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  64th  Street. 
At  the  same  time  they  pressed  the  Board  of  Estimate  to 
investigate  conditions  at  first  hand.  On  the  motion  of  the 
city  comptroller,  the  board  ordered  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  sent  to  Somerset  County.  In  a  letter  to  the  city  govern- 
ment offering  cooperation  in  the  investigation,  Vice-Presi- 
dent James  Mark  of  District  No.  2,  which  includes  Somer- 
set County,  said,  "  We  believe  that  the  city's  investigators 
will  find  that  a  steady  supply  of  good  fuel  mined  under 
American  conditions  can  only  be  obtained  where  operators 
and  miners  work  under  a  union  agreement." 

Since  the  mayor's  committee,  which  at  the  request  of 
Mary  Garrett  Hay,  president  of  the  Women's  City  Club, 
includes  one  woman,  was  appointed,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Jr.  telephoned  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  labor  policy 
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of  the  operators  in  central  Pennsylvania  "  is  both  unwise  and 
unjust." 

"  I  believe  that  the  underlying  grievances  of  the  miners 
in  Somerset  County  are  well  founded,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said, 
"  and  I  have  urged,  both  directly  and  through  competent 
representatives,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand, that  the  present  policy  of  the  operators  be  radically 
altered." 

American  city  governments  have  long  held  themselves 
responsible  for  the  conditions  of  those  who  served  them, 
when  these  workers  were  their  constituents.  It  is  a  new 
and  hopeful  thing  when  a  municipal  government  extends 
its  sense  of  responsibility  to  cover  the  labor  conditions  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  not  politically  indebted. 

Goose-Flesh 

HALLOWE'EN  this  year  brought  more  than  its  usual- 
outcropping  of  ghosts  and  goblins.  Not  alone  in 
churchyards  under  the  midnight  moon  or  on  wind-swept 
moors  did  the  ghoulish  visitors  raise  their  heads ;  nor  did 
shining  eyes  behind  weird  masks  or  childish  laughter  between 
uncanny  moans  betray  the  make-believe  character  of  these 
apparitions.  For  once,  the  creeping  sense  of  fear  was  genuine 
in  thousands  of  homes ;  for  once — if  we  read  our  newspapers 
aright — the  sturdiest  of  American  men  and  women  were 
shivering.  And  the  wraiths  they  were  afraid  of  were  not 
specters  from  a  shadow  world,  but  their  neighbors;  not  a 
week  goes  by  without  evidence  that  Americans  are  afraid  of 
those  who  differ  with  them,  are  grasping  wildly  for  some 
means  of  defense  against  beliefs  and  viewpoints  they  do  not 
understand. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  works  off  its  fear  in  violence  of 
various  degrees;  its  silly  counterpart,  the  Ladies  of  the  In- 
visible Eye,  following  suit.  But  in  Kansas,  where  a  mayor 
is  whipped,  according  to  report,  for  criticizing  the  Klan, 
Governor  Allen  threatens  to  take  refuge  in  the  injunction, 
that  weapon  of  panicky  majorities. 

Meanwhile  from  Brooklyn  emerges  the  amusing  and  still 
more  hysterical  proposal,  sponsored  by  an  organization  call- 
ing itself  "The  Patriotic  American  Patriot,"  that  all  but 
Christians  be  disfranchised  and  deprived  of  civil  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  hold  meetings  "not  consistent  with  the 
Grace  of  God."  And  the  National  Security  League,  de- 
scribing itself  as  "a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  fighting  for 
America  against  the  many  organizations  engaged  in  actively 
opposing  the  things  for  which  it  stands,"  feels  called  upon 
to  circulate  a  list  of  such  organizations — those  which  "  deny, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  principles  of  true  Americanism  as 
voiced  by  the  league." 

Part  of  the  list  consists  of  the  avowed  communists  and 
their  fellows;  part  of  certain  honorable  agencies  which  seek 
to  bring  peace  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  (though  the 
entire  denomination  of  Friends  is  omitted) ;  and  part  of 
"organizations  with  legitimate  ostensible  purposes  but  which 
are  not  '  constructively  aiding  '  the  league's  work."  This  sec- 
tion of  only  eighteen  names  (we  should  suppose  there  must 
be  several  thousand  eligibles)  contains  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  the  Teachers'  Union  of  New 
York,  the  American  Fund  for  Public  Service,  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  Bureau,  and  the  like.  This  is  no  doubt  inter- 
esting to  members  of  the  league;  but  an  outsider  must  be 
frankly  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  should  be  expected  to  "constructively 
aid  "  the  National  Security  League's  work,  or  what  conceiv- 
able interest  to  the  public  their  failure  to  do  so  can  have. 
The  list  is  interesting,  however,  as  a  further  illustration  of 
that  lack  of  perspective,  that  fumbling  for  technique,  that 
shivering  dread  of  nonconformity,  which  seems  to  become 
more  and  more  characteristic  of  American  public  opinion. 
Will  nobody  slap  us  on  the  back  and  tell  us  to  get  over  our 
goose-flesh  ? 


Milkmen 

MULTIPLY  by  ten  thousand  the  milkman  who  leaves  a 
bottle  at  your  door  before  you  are  up  and  you  will  get 
an  inkling  of  what  the  human  side  of  milk  distribution  has 
come  to  mean  in  our  largest  city.  Last  fall  ten  thousand 
such  men,  drivers  and  "  inside  help,"  got  together  under 
one  roof  (Madison  Square  Garden)  and  voted  to  strike. 
They  lost.  Their  union  was  broken.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  management,  the  men  who  took  their  places  or 
returned  to  work  for  the  largest  companies  set  up  employes' 
representation  plans. 

Mr.  Lane  was  commissioned  by  the  Survey  to  interpret 
what  is  essentially  a  large  scale  experiment  in  organizing 
the  employes  of  an  important  public  service  along  other  than 
union  lines.  In  view  of  the  brief  time  the  plans  have  been 
in  operation,  he  limited  his  appraisal  (page  227),  to  their 
constitution  against  the  background  of  urban  history  which 
gives  them  their  workaday  setting.  As  an  observer,  he  ex- 
hibits their  limitations  viewed  either  as  democratic  bodies  or 
as  a  city-wide  system. 

From  another  angle,  union  leaders  criticize  the  plans. 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  general  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
writes : 

The  great  mistake  now  being  made  is  that  the  employers  are 
laboring  under  the  false  idea  that  they  can  control  their  employes 
by  their  so-called  company  unions.  This  was  tried  in  this  par- 
ticular industry  before  and  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  believe  that  these  plans 
are  proving  themselves  in  practise  and  will  hold  their  own 
in  competition  with  trade  unionism.  The  general  counsel 
for  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  George  W.  Alger,  writes : 

With  reference  to  the  personnel  organizations  of  the  two 
companies,  there  is  no  ideal  form  of  a  personnel  organization; 
the  theorists  and  experts  all  disagree.  .  .  .  Let  me  say  that 
the  employes  themselves  created  the  Sheffield  plan.  .  .  .  The 
company  preferred  to  have  the  men  themselves  work  out  their 
own  ideas  in  their  own  language  instead  of  trying  to  find  ideas 
for  them.  .  .  .  From  time  to  time  the  general  committee 
constituting  the  cooperative  council  have  changed  the  wording 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  their  plan  to  make  the  terms  more 
easy  of  interpretation. 

Patrick  D.  Fox,  president  of  the  Borden  Farm  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  says  of  their  plan: 

The  employes  and  management  do  not  claim  that  the  plan  is 
panacea  for  all  industrial  ills,  that  it  is  perfect  in  every  respect; 
but  we  all  recognized  that  it  was  a  foundation  constructive  in 
nature,  on  which  we  might  later  build  an  industrial  relationship 
organization  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  the  industry.  The 
plan  is  open  at  all  times  to  constructive  suggestion  for  improve- 
ment. 

With  this  spirit  in  mind,  the  Survey  has  invited  various 
company  representatives,  industrial  managers  and  labor 
leaders  to  discuss  it  in  the  December  Midmonthly. 

What  Next  in  Recreation? 

WHERE  is  the  playground  and  recreation  movement 
heading?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  making 
headway,  in  view  of  the  development  between  the  last  re- 
creation congress  at  Grand  Rapids  in  19 16,  and  the  con- 
ference just  held  at  Atlantic  City.  In  six  years  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  recreation  activities  supported  entirely  by 
municipal  funds  has  increased  from  171  to  244;  the  number 
of  play  leaders  employed  from  7122  to  11,079;  the  expendi- 
tures for  playground  maintenance  from  $4,203,000  to  $8,- 
858,769.  Last  year  there  were  4,584  play  centers  in  opera- 
tion in  502  cities. 

The  burden  of  discussion  at  the  conference  seemed  to  be 
that  recreation  would  make   greater  spiritual  and  esthetic 
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contributions  to  American  life.  E.  C.  Lindeman's  message 
of  broad  idealism,  "Recreation  and  the  New  Psychology," 
seemed  to  many  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

War,  he  said,  might  and  must  be  overcome.  Conflicts 
were  replaced  by  cooperation  when  man  realized  himself 
as  neighbor,  good  citizen  of  the  world,  idealist,  dreamer  of 
great  dreams,  lover  of  beauty  and  democracy  and  brother- 
hood. Play,  he  thought,  was  the  best  single  word  to  sum 
up  these  human  values.  Recreation  was  thus  helping  to 
build  local  communities  and  the  community  of  nations. 

Is  the  recreation  program  of  the  day  sufficiently  vital 
and  comprehensive  to  produce  these  greater  values?  One 
group  at  the  congress  asked  this  question,  bearing  in  mind 
such  far-reaching  experiments  in  folk-education  as  have  been 
made  in  Denmark.  It  was  felt  that  community  play  must 
find  its  larger  function  in  a  union  with  community  educa- 
tion— not  of  the  formal  American  sort,  but  something  closer 
to  the  arts,  more  homely,  more  universal,  and  yet  grounded 
in  real  thinking. 

Another  line  of  movement  was  suggested  by  those  dele- 
gates who  were  so  enthusiastic  about  the  discussion  of  home 
play  that  they  suggested  making  that  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  next  congress.  "  America  needs  a  renascence  of  home 
play,"  was  the  slogan  of  one  speaker. 

Is  the  recreation  movement,  with  its  accumulation  of  ro- 
bust technique,  advancing  on  the  family  backyard? 

Deflation  for  the  Children's  Sake 

THE  past  month  has  been  notable  in  the  annals  of  private 
health  agencies  for  the  advances  made  in  simplifying  and 
clarifying  the  functions  and  spheres  of  influence  of  some 
of  our  largest  and  oldest  organizations. 

First  in  time,  and  perhaps  as  well  in  actual  importance  to 
the  giver  of  support  and  receiver  of  services,  was  the  decision 
arrived  at  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Child 
Hygiene  Association  in  Washington  that  hereafter  this 
organization  will  move  forward  with  the  Child  Health 
Organization  under  a  single  directorate. 

There  is  the  best  of  augury  in  this  move  for  further  prog- 
ress in  the  deflation  of  our  all  too  numerous  volunteer  health 
agencies,  not  only  those  of  national  scope,  but  many  of  less 
extent  operating  in  our  states  and  larger  cities.  Not  only 
will  this  group  of  devotees  of  the  American  child  come  with 
clean  hands  in  appealing  to  the  public  for  funds  because  of 
the  simpler,  less  costly  central  office  and  district  secretary 
system  requiring  support,  but  the  parents  of  the  nation  will 
suffer  less  confusion  from  the  duplication  and  occasional  con- 
flict of  advice  emanating  from  competing  mouths.  Do  we 
not  see  in  this  the  appropriate  sorting  of  private  endeavors 
according  to  the  functional  divisions  so  long  accepted  by 
official  health  agencies  as  the  basis  for  health  department 
divisions  and  sound  official  administration?  No  official 
health  service  worthy  of  the  name  lacks  its  bureau  or  divi- 
sion of  child  hygiene,  and  instances  of  divided  responsibility 
in  this  field  are  too  rare  to  mention.  No  saner,  more  cour- 
ageous or  potent  slogan  could  have  been  voiced  than  is 
found  in  Secretary  Hoover's  presidential  declaration  of 
policy  of  these  amalgamated  crusaders: 

It  is  determined  for  the  immediate  future: 

That  we  stimulate  appreciation  of  the  service  that  can  be  done  for 
children  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  health. 

That  the  enormous  activity  in  America  for  the  welfare  of  children 
and  mothers  shall  be  directed  in  a  scientific  manner  and  by  scientific- 
ally trained  men  and  women. 

That  these  applications  of  science  shall  reach  every  corner  of  the 
country  and  every  child  in  it. 

That  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  children  shall  be  built  upon  the 
solid  rock  of  inspiration  in  the  local  community  to  its  responsibility, 
and  not  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  overcentralization. 

The  ideal  to  which  we  should  drive  is  that  there  should  be  no 
child  in  America  that  has  not  been  born  under  proper  conditions, 
that  does  not  live  in  hygienic  surroundings,  that  ever  suffers  from 
under-nutrition,   that   does   not   have   prompt  and   efficient  medical 
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it's  acting,  that's  what  it  is 

The  pageant  appeals  to  most  everybody  who  can  be  in  it—not  always 

for  the  perfectly  sound  reasons  which  the  National  Child  Welfare 

Association  here  sets  forth 

attention,  that  does  not  receive  primary  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  hygiene  and  good  health. 

That  some  formula  of  unselfishness,  some  commitment  to 
true  equality  of  representation,  and  a  final  unequivocal  single- 
ness of  direction  for  the  prosecution  of  these  great  aims  will 
result  from  the  public  declaration  now  widely  circulated, 
can  surely  be  predicted  because  of  the  serious  and  steady 
development  of  the  decision  from  the  preliminary  moves  of 
1919.  For  the  past  two  years  and  more,  the  National  Child 
Health  Council  has  been  a  power  for  co-ordination  through- 
out the  country.  And  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise 
when  the  common  hope,  the  equal  determination  of  each  of 
six  strong  components  was  to  build  the  whole  future  of 
the  nation  upon  the  sound  foundations  of  a  safe  birth,  a  steady 
growth  and  development,  a  correction  of  defects,  a  protec- 
tion against  infection,  a  guardianship  against  labor  exploita- 
tion for  our  true  wealth — our  children? 

Through  the  common  interest  in  the  child,  that  well-known 
open  sesame  of  the  pocket-books  of  the  thoughtful,  the  senti- 
mental, the  bereaved,  the  childless,  not  only  the  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organiza- 
tion, but  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  American  Red  Cross  were 
all  involved  in  a  consideration  at  least  of  the  best  composite. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE   A   GOOD  TIME 

These  two  posters  are  from  a  new  series  issued  by   the  National 

Child  Welfare  Association  to  show  how  many  pleasant  ways  there 

are  for  folks  to   enjoy  themselves  in   the  country 

objectives.  It  has  taken  in  reality  but  a  relatively  brief  time 
to  convince  all  of  them  of  the  advantages  of  supplanting 
competition  in  well-doing  by  single  responsible  leadership 
and  a  subordination  of  each  element  to  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  whole  service  structure. 

Well!  says  the  casual  and  optimistic  taxpayer,  if  it  is 
good  for  the  work  and  saving  for  the  volunteer  subscriber, 
why  not  turn  to  and  turn  the  same  trick  with  Uncle  Sam's 
multitudinous  divisions,  bureaus  and  departments  dabbling 
in  the  popular  pool  of  child  health?  Why  may  not  the  en- 
lightened and  often  inspired  secretary  of  commerce  make  it 
seem  as  tempting  and  possible  for  all  federal  agencies  touching 
on  and  appertaining  to  the  child  to  have  a  common  point  of 
contact,  to  discuss  the  gentle  art  of  self-elimination?  Does 
any  one  really  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer or  his  child  that  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Interior,  Commerce,  each  develop  a  program, 
get  an  appropriation,  set  up  a  bureau  or  division,  start  writ- 
ing, talking,  visiting,  tabulating  and  recommending  as  to  the 
infants  of  the  nation?  Let  us  believe  that  this  encouraging 
attack  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  most  profitable  field  of 
preventive  medicine  an  deducation  will  prove  to  be  of  a 
communicable  character,  and  may  soon  involve  the  bureau- 
crat and  his  or  her  cabinet  minister  in  a  direct  move  for 
consolidation  of  federal  child-health  agcneies. 


Prophylaxis  and  Politics 

IN  Plymouth,  Lady  Astor  is  campaigning  for  re-election 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  To  get  some  notion  of  what 
the  startled  electorate  has  been  going  through,  perhaps 
an  analogy  would  help.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  an  election 
in  the  conservative  city  of  Baltimore  with  Mrs.  Donald 
Hooker  making  a  vigorous  campaign  for  Congress.  Her 
platform,  let  us  say,  has  three  points:  Don't  slug  Mr 
Harding,  he  has  done  the  best  he  could.  Away  with  the 
double  standard  of  morality;  let  us  make  it  properly  hot 
for  the  dissolute.  Let  us,  since  we  must,  frankly  discuss 
venereal  disease  as  a  problem  and  strive  for  its  abolition  by 
first  promoting  chastity.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  those  are 
Mrs.  Hooker's  views;  I  merely  say,  let  us  assume  that  they 
are  and  try  to  imagine  the  effect  upon  Baltimore  of  a  public 
discussion  of  them  in  a  congressional  campaign.  And  then, 
to  complete  the  picture  by  perhaps  an  even  wilder  fantasy, 
let  us  imagine  that  her  opponent  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  in 
a  state  of  extreme  and  articulate  exasperation  with  Mrs. 
Hooker — there,  I  almost  said  Lady  Hooker — and  all  her 
works! 

WELL,  that's  the  condition  of  Plymouth  today — a  staid 
old  seaport,  a  Tory  stronghold.  Nothing  but  that 
far-famed  British  phlegm  has  kept  the  place  from  becoming, 
one  fancies,  a  nervous  wreck  as  the  result  of  the  astonishing 
turn  which  the  campaign  has  taken !  For  weeks  the  columns 
of  the  Plymouth  Morning  News  and  Mercury  have  con- 
tained perhaps  the  frankest  discussion  of  the  social  evil  Eng- 
land has  ever  seen  in  a  newspaper.  The  letters,  pro  and  con, 
would  make  a  tepid  American  journalist  rub  his  eyes !  From 
time  to  time  Lady  Astor's  bill  for  "  local  option  "  is  referred 
to,  but  much  the  greatest  space  has  been  given  to  the  clash 
between  the  two  leading  candidates  on — of  all  subjects  for 
a  parliamentary  campaign — the  medical  war  against  venereal 
disease.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  finicky  columns  of  the 
American  press  will  be  thrown  open  to  a  similar  discussion  ; 
this  one  in  Plymouth,  therefore,  has  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. 

As  readers  of  the  Survey  doubtless  know,  there  are  in 
England  two  rival  and  mutually  hostile  organizations 
devoted  to  the  work  against  venereal  disease.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  jealous  of  each  other;  it  is  that  they  hold  pro- 
foundly conflicting  views.  With  one  of  these  organizations, 
the  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  Vis- 
count and  Lady  Astor  are  publicly  identified.  In  a  delib- 
erate challenge  to  the  point  of  view  represented  by  this 
society,  the  rival  organization — which  calls  itself  the  Society 
for  Preventing  Venereal  Disease — has  put  forward,  to  oppose 
Lady  Astor  at  Plymouth,  its  own  founder  and  dynamic 
secretary,  Dr.  H.  Wansey  Bayly.  Dr.  Bayly  is  a  well- 
known  Harley  Street  physician,  an  authority  on 
venereal  disease  and  one  of  the  most  vehement  critics  of 
some  of  the  attempted  social  legislation  with  which  Lady 
Astor  has  been  identified. 

BOTH  the  candidates  are  Conservatives.  But  Dr.  Bayly 
is  a  "  Die  Hard  "  Conservative — he  actually  calls  him- 
self an  "  Imperial  Conservative,"  meaning  that  you  can't 
have  too  much  of  an  empire  to  suit  him.  All  the  "  sound  " 
Tories  in  Plymouth — all  the  heavy  Englishmen  who  believe 
in  a  "  firm  hand  "  in  Ireland  and  Egypt  and  India — all  de- 
corous ruddy-cheeked  churchmen  who  believe  that  under 
Lloyd  George  the  British  Empire  was  going  steadily  to  the 
dogs — these  are  the  men  who  would  naturally  turn  to  Dr. 
Bayly. 

But  on  the  day  after  the  newspapers  announced,  with 
some  bewilderment,  that  "  a  Dr.  H.  Wansey  Bayly  of  Harley 
street,  London  "  had  been  invited  to  stand  as  an  "  Imperial 
Conservative "  candidate  against  Lady  Astor,  the  vigilant 
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Viscount  Astor  sailed  into  action.  Others  might  not  know 
who  Dr.  Bayly  was,  but  he  knew.  And  in  an  interview  he 
proceeded  to  explain  to  the  scandalized  community  as  follows : 

I  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Wansey  Bayly's  general  views  on  politics, 
but  I  happen,  oddly  enough,  to  have  studied  very  carefully  his 
attitude  on  unchastity  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  the  so-called  packet  policy  of  self-disinfection  after  promiscuous 
sexual   intercourse. 

When  I  was  at  the  Ministry  of  Health  I  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  medical  men  at  the  War  Office,  Air 
Ministry,  Admiralty,  and  Ministry  of  Health  who  had  to  deal  with 
venereal  disease  during  the  war.  This  committee,  after  going  into 
all  the  evidence  which  could  be  obtained,  reported  unanimously  and 
without  qualification  that  the  policy  advocated  by  Dr.  Bayly  and 
others  was  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  Services  than  among  civil- 
ians, but  that  it  had  not  eradicated  venereal  disease  in  the  forces 
even  where  used  most  vigorously,  that  it  tended  to  give  a  false  sense 
of  security  and  so  encouraged  unchastity,  that  it  was  likely  to  in- 
crease venereal  disease  and  must  certainly  increase  immorality. 
These  are  all  pretty  serious  objections  to  Dr.  Bayly's  packet  self- 
disinfecting  policy. 

The  reporter  pressed  Lord  Astor  to  be  more  specific.  Just 
what  was  Dr.  Bayly's  proposal?  The  Viscount,  nothing 
loath,  replied: 

The  assumption  of  the  packet  people  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
supporters  of  government  houses  of  ill-fame  and  of  state-regulated 
vice,  namely  that  man  is  frankly  an  immoral  animal,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  the  indulgence  of  his  animal 
passions  as  safe  as  possible,  whether  it  be  by  providing  inspected 
houses  of  immorality  or  by  licensing  prostitutes,  or  by  facilitating 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  so-called  packets. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Bayly  and  his  colleagues  have  urged 
that  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  the 
latest  knowledge  with  regard  to  self-disinfection.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  revolting  to  fathers  and  mothers  than  a  proposal 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  all  be  taught  how  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  with  impunity.  This  seems  to 
me  a  combination  of  Hun  material  efficiency  and  Latin  unchastity 
totally  alien   to  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  conscience. 

According  to  his  writings  Dr.  Bayly  wants  individuals  to  provide 
themselves  with  and  carry  with  them  on  their  persons  "  outfits,  par- 
cels, packages,  bottles  or  packets"  for  disinfection  after  irregular 
acts  of  immorality.  What  a  policy  to  put  before  our  men  and 
women,  young  and  old! 

I  have  found  individuals  in  Plymouth  who  felt  that  the 
Viscount  was  a  bit  rough  in  these  remarks.  Certainly  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  for  Preventing  Venereal 
Disease  was  indignant,  for  the  moment,  to  the  point  of  speech- 
lessness. But  the  Viscount's  interview  had  at  least  the  un- 
expected effect  of  committing  the  Plymouth  Morning  News 
and  Mercury — in  all  British  decency  and  fairness — to  the 
policy  of  throwing  open  its  columns  for  a  reply.  That  reply 
was  promptly  forthcoming.  Sir  G.  Archdall  Reid  made  a 
vigorous  and  detailed  reply  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bayly's  com- 
mittee which  includes  Bishop  Welldon,  Sir  H.  Bryan  Don- 
kin,  Harold  Cox,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Dr.  Sir  W.  Arbuthnot 
Lane  and  many  other  physicians  and  laymen  assuredly  not 
given  to  the  studied  promotion  of  public  immorality. 

MORE  successful  in  joining  the  issue  between  the  two 
"  schools  "  in  England  on  this  question,  was  a  letter 
from  that  distinguished  and  progressive  physician,  Sir  J. 
Crichton-Browne,  which  the  Morning  News  and  Mercury 
printed  in  full  to  the  extent  of  a  column!  I  should  like  to 
quote  part  of  it  here  because  it  gives  in  a  tabloid  form  the 
present  stage  which  the  controversy  in  England — and  not 
merely  in  Plymouth — has  reached : 

Lord  Astor's  attack  on  Dr.  H.  Wansey  Bayly  will,  I  think, 
recoil  on  his  own  head  when  it  becomes  known  to  the  people  of 
Plymouth  that  he  has  been  instrumental — ignorantly,  no  doubt, 
but  none  the  less  mischievously — in  retarding  the  adoption  of 
hygienic  measures  advocated  by  Dr.  Bayly  and  calculated  to 
restrict  the  ravages  of  a  foul  and  fatal  disease.  The  finding  of 
the  Committee  over  which  Lord  Astor  presided,  and  which  he 
probably  guided  to  its  decisions,  are  evasive  and  already  discredited, 
but  they  have  in  some  measure  postponed  the  official  recognition 
of  a  sound  and  health-saving  policy. 

Dr.  Bayly  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  campaign  against 
venereal  disease  are  as  keenly  alive  as  Lord  Astor  can  be  to  the 


truth  that  chastity  is  the  infallible  safeguard  against  that  disease, 
and  have  been  not  less  zealous  than  he  in  promoting  the  religious, 
moral  and  social  agencies  by  which  chastity  is  bolstered  up  in  ! 
the  weaklings.  But  they  realize  more  fully  than  he  the  extent 
to  which  the  preaching  of  chastity  has  proved  inadequate  as  a 
preventive,  and  they  are  more  courageous  than  he  in  defying 
prejudice  and  misrepresentation,  and  in  recommending  instead  of 
mere  makeshifts,  a  radical  remedy  for  an  intolerable  evil. 

Sir  Crichton-Browne  then  paints  the  all-too-familiar  pic- 
ture of  the  wide  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  in  post-war 
England  and  of  the  ravages  it  is  making  among  innocent 
women  and  children.  All  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
more  rampant  in  Europe  today,  he  says,  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.     He  continues: 

What  then  are  we  to  do  at  this  critical  juncture  when  the 
preaching  of  chastity  has  lamentably  failed  to  control  the  pestilence  ? 
Preach  chastity  more  strenuously?  Agreed,  but  even  then  the 
effects  of  that  preaching  must  be  distant.  What  shall  we  do  now? 
We  have  now  a  physical  preventive  of  venereal  disease  almost  as 
infallible  as  chastity  if   properly   employed. 

Now  then,  are  we  to  make  this  mild  disinfectant  known  and  to 
put  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who  want  it?  "Certainly  not," 
says  Lord  Astor,  "  because  the  knowledge  of  it  would  tend  to  give 
a  false  sense  of  security,  and  so  encourage  unchastity."  And  so 
the  plague  is  to  go  on  unstayed;  our  hospitals  are  to  be  kept  full 
to  overflowing  with  sufferers  from  venereal  maladies;  our  lunatic 
asylums  are  to  remain  gorged  with  general  paralytics;  our  prisons 
and  workhouses  are  to  be  replenished  with  degenerates;  sterility, 
abortion  and  blindness  are  to  abound;  and  the  innocent  women 
and  children  are  to  go  on  dying, — all  lest  perchance  a  few  more 
young  scapegraces  should  kick  over  the  traces! 

Lord  Astor's  allegation  that  a  knowledge  of  personal  disinfection 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  venereal  disease  is  grotesque — as  gro- 
tesque as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  vaccination  must  lead  to  an 
increase  in  smallpox     .     .    . 

I  cannot  ask  for  space  in  your  columns  to  assemble  here  the  evi- 
dence which  utterly  refutes  Lord  Astor's  suggestion  that  personal 
disinfection  where  tried  has  proved  a  failure.  But  if  Plymouth  de- 
sires information  on  this  point  I  would  refer  it  to  Portsmouth.  There 
Dr.  Mearns  Fraser,  the  accomplished  medical  officer  of  health,  has 
statistically  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  immediate  self-disinfection  in  that  town  has  been 
followed  by  a  rapid  and  notable  reduction  in  venereal  disease. 

Lord  Astor's  ascription  to  Dr.  Bayly  of  the  view  that  "  all  boys 
and  girls  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  the  latest  knowledge 
with  regard  to  disinfection "  is  incorrect  and  quite  unjustifiable. 
Dr.  Bayly  holds,  no  doubt,  in  common  with  most  medical  men 
and  advanced  educationists,  and  with  the  Swedish  Commission 
on  Venereal  Disease  which  has  just  presented  its  report,  that  all 
boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  physiology,  and  that  their 
physiological  teaching  should  in  its  later  stages,  include  embryology 
and  the  sexual  functions.  Dr.  Bayly  has,  I  believe,  also  urged  that 
boys  of  eighteen,  before  going  forth  into  the  world  should  be  warned 
of  the  dangers  that  will  beset  them  and  the  way  in  which  these  may 
be  avoided. 

Does  Lord  Astor  differ  from  him?  Does  he  hold  that  our 
children  are  to  be  still  stuffed  with  silly  fables  and  reared  in 
ignorance  of  vital  questions,  and  that  our  boys  are  to  leave 
the  home  and  the  school  unaware  of  the  temptations  by  which 
they  will  be  assailed  and  unprepared  to  combat  them?  If  he  does, 
then  any  medical  man  will  tell  him  of  the  baleful  consequences 
of  the  obscurantist  doctrine  of  which  he  constitutes  himself  the 
champion. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Lady  Astor  said?  Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  she  has  kept  out  of  this  particular  con- 
troversy, letting  her  husband  discuss  it  with  that  concreteness 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  But  in  her  address  to  the 
voters  she  declared  that  the  opposition  consists  of  those  who 
"  do  not  want  any  kind  of  social  reform  "  and  that  she 
was  more  than  willing  to  meet  her  opponent  on  that  issue. 

As  that  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Bayly  wants  to  discuss  with 
the  voters  of  Plymouth,  she  is  certain  to  have  her  chance, 
and  it  will  be  a  discussion  the  pace  and  frankness  of  which 
has  already  been  set  by  her  husband.  At  the  very  least, 
we  shall  be  treated  to  a  running  debate  between  a  man  of 
positive  views,  a  medical  realist  impatient  of  much  that 
passes  as  "  social  reform  "  and  a  quick-witted  woman  cheer- 
fully but  modestly  committed  to  the  view  that  if  women  as 
legislators  follow  their   instincts  they  can  probably  do  no 
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A  Year  Since  the  Milk  Strike  in 

New  York 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 


MILK  is  not  a  mere  convenience  to  the  cook,  like 
cabbage.  It  is  an  essential.  A  dietary  adjust- 
ment that  would  be  like  a  revolution  would  be 
necessary  if  we  were  forced  to  forego  milk. 
Babies  will  not  grow  without  it.  Sick  people  depend  upon 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  staples  of  hospitals.  The  distribution  of 
so  vital  a  commodity  becomes  a  function  affected  with  deep 
public  interest. 

That  distribution  is  peculiarly  a  product  of  modern  city 
life.  Rural  people  do  not  depend  upon  the  daily  call  of  the 
milkman.  Nearly  every  one  "keeps  a  cow;"  those  who  do 
not  often  send  their  children  with  pails  to  get  milk  from 
neighbors  who  have  cows.  In  small  communities  many 
people  get  their  milk  from  a  farmer,  who  drives  in  to  the 
city  morning  and  night  and  calls  the  housewife  out  with  a 
clang  of  his  bell  in  front  of  the  house.  The  growth  of  cities, 
however,  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice.  Dairy 
farmers  found  that  it  took  too  much  time  to  bring  their 
milk  to  the  city.  This  gave  rise  to  the  middleman,  who 
buys  milk  from  the  farmer  and  re-sells  it  to  the  city  con- 
sumer. The  huge  organization  of  milk  distribution  in  our 
large  cities  is  familiar  now  to  every  one.  Milk  is  shipped 
great  distances..  Some  time  ago,  when  milk  drivers  in 
Chicago  were  on  strike,  milk  sent  to  New  York  City  for 
consumption  was  re-shipped  to  Chicago  and  arrived  there 
fit  for  drinking.  New  York  City  draws  her  daily  milk 
supply  from  six  states  and  from  Canada,  some  of  the  dis- 
tances travelled  being  600  miles. 

In  most  cities  wagons  with  a  wide  variety  of  names  may 
be  seen  on  the  streets,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  distributors.  Companies  range  in  size  from 
the  small  concern  having  only  three  or  four  wagons  and 
serving  a  few  blocks  to  the  large  organization  which  covers 
the  whole  city  and  maintains  pasteurizing  plants,  ware- 
houses, branch  depots,  garages,  ice-making  plants,  etc.  In 
New  York  City  the  number  of  milk-distributing  companies 
is  upwards  of  150,  while  two  of  these  do  three-fifths  of  the 
business. 

The  men  who  work  for  these  companies  are  engaged  in 
an  important  public  service.  Upon  the  daily  and  faithful 
performance  of  their  tasks  by  the  10,000  men  engaged  in 
milk  distribution  in  New  York  City  depends  the  welfare 
of  several  million  people.  These  men  are  the  drivers  of 
milk-wagons,  the  employes  in  pasteurizing  plants,  the  milk 
testers,  the  bottle  washers  and  cappers,  the  chauffeurs,  stable- 
men, ice-house  men  and  yardmen. 

No  glamor  of  heroism  surrounds  the  driver  of  a  milk- 
wagon.  Yet  his  zeal  and  loyalty  to  his  task  are  like  those  of 
the  mail-carrier  and  the  policeman.  When  the  streets  are 
piled  high  with  snow  he  perseveres  though  his  feet  are  cold 
and  his  fingers  are  blue.  He  braves  every  kind  of  weather. 
When  surface-car  traffic  is  suspended  and  other  vehicles  are 
not  abroad,  his  wagon  pushes  on.  The  words  of  Herodotus 
carved  above  the  New  York  post-office  might  be  graven  in 
stone  over  milk  plants :  "Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  comple- 
tion of  their  appointed  rounds." 

But  the  milk-wagon  driver  is  more  than  a  buffeter  of 
storms  and  driver  of  a  horse.  He  is,  among  other  things, 
a  salesman.     He  is  expected  to  increase  the  number  of  his 


customers,  to  build  up  trade.  The  company  calls  him  a 
"route  salesman"  and  commonly  pays  him  a  commission  for 
new  business  in  addition  to  his  weekly  wage.  His  responsi- 
bilities go  further;  he  is  also  a  collector.  If  you  do  not 
mail  a  check  for  your  milk  bill  to  the  company,  you  pay  the 
driver.  This  means  that  the  driver  keeps  the  books  for 
his  route;  upon  his  record  the  company  depends  for  knowl- 
edge of  what  customers  owe.  The  driver,  therefore,  handles 
considerable  sums  of  money.  He  must  be  trustworthy.  The 
drivers  of  most  companies  are  compelled  to  put  up  cash 
deposits  or  furnish  bonds  before  they  can  get  jobs. 

Among  the  "inside  men"  there  are  some  skilled  occupa- 
tions. Milk  testers  and  other  employes  in  pasteurizing 
plants,  where  milk  is  held  at  a  high  temperature  for  a 
definite  length  of  time  to  kill  disease-causing  germs,  must 
know  their  business.  And  they  must  be  clean.  Cleanliness 
is  as  important  in  handling  milk  as  in  dressing  wounds  or 
performing  surgical  operations.  Every  man  in  a  milk  plant 
must  have  a  conception  of  his  work  that  rises  to  the  public 
nature  of  his  occupation.  In  pasteurizing  plants  there  is  an 
element  of  physical  hazard  also;  the  constant  atmosphere  of 
steam  and  the  damp  stone  floors  give  rise  to  bronchitis, 
rheumatism  and  colds.  In  the  plants  of  certain  companies 
milk  bottles  are  washed  automatically  by  machinery;  in 
others  the  strong  lye  water  tends  to  burn  the  hands  and 
attacks  shoes  and  coats  with  a  destructive  acid  reaction. 
Rubber  boots  and  aprons  are  worn  as  a  protection  against 
this  exposure. 

What  interest  does  the  public  take  in  the  work  or  wel- 
fare of  these  men?  Last  autumn  there  was  a  big  strike  of 
union  milkmen  in  New  York  City.  The  men  went  out  at 
a  time  when  other  employment  was  difficult  to  get ;  the  com- 
panies suffered  heavily  in  loss  of  business;  the  public  was 
greatly  inconvenienced.  As  a  result  of  that  strike,  the  ranks 
of  milk-company  employes  in  New  York  City  were  shot  to 
pieces.  Many  men  were  never  taken  back;  individual  wage 
agreements  took  the  place  of  joint  agreements;  the  union 
was  all  but  beheaded.  Today  thousands  of  new  men  are 
working  for  the  milk  companies.  Employe  representation 
plans  have  in  two  big  plants  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
local  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  What  does  this 
mean  to  the  human  side  of  milk  distribution  ?  Will  working 
conditions  go  back  to  the  old  days  before  the  union  came  in, 
when  the  milk  wagon  drivers  worked  outrageous  hours 
for  less  than  a  living  wage?  The  milk  companies  have  in 
recent  years  shown  enterprise  and  foresight  in  the  commer- 
cial and  sanitary  sides  of  their  business.  In  the  twelve 
months  since  virtual  control  reverted  to  their  hands,  what 
constructive  attention  have  they  given  to  the  development  of 
industrial  relations  which  will  render  secure  the  city's 
supply? 

II 

AS  the  business  of  distributing  milk  developed,  the  milk 
companies  found  themselves  facing  in  turn  the  farmers 
from  whom  they  bought  milk,  the  public  to  whom  they  sold 
milk,  and  the  increasing  body  of  their  own  employes  who 
actually  distributed  the  milk  for  them. 

The  farmers  dealt  with  the  companies  as  individuals.  The 
farmer  was  in  a  weak  position  to  bargain.  His  product 
was   highly   perishable    and,    if    he    did    not   dispose   of    it 
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quickly,  it  became  worthless  on  his  hands.  With  the  growth 
in  importance  of  the  city  market,  the  farmer  tended  to  be- 
come dependent  upon  it,  and  he  could  not  readily  transfer 
to  another  business  his  capital  involved  in  elaborate  dairying 
machinery.  Companies,  taking  advantage  of  this  situation, 
often  dealt  arbitrarily  by  him;  they  announced  changes  in 
prices  suddenly  and  played  different  localities  against  each 
other.  Farmers  gradually  awakened  to  this  situation.  They 
associated  themselves  in  an  effort  to  control  their  own  busi- 
ness. They  formed  dairymen's  leagues  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  purposes  of  self-protection.  To  meet  the  city  dis- 
tributors, they  engaged  in  collective  bargaining.  Today 
the  dairymen's  league  is  a  powerful  organization  in  pre- 
venting the  exploitation  of  the  farmer. 

In  a  different  way  the  consumer  was  even  more  helpless 
than  the  farmer.  He  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
tributor for  his  milk,  yet  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  quality  of  the  milk  received.  He  did  not  know  whether 
it  had  been  produced  originally  under  sanitary  conditions, 
or  what  might  have  happened  to  it  while  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  distributor.  The  bottle  of  milk  left  at  his  door 
each  morning  might  bring  nourishment  into  his  house  or  it 
might  bring  watered  milk;  it  might  bring  disease.  So  he 
appealed  to  his  representative  in  the  state  legislature  or  the 
city  department  of  health.  Sanitary  codes  and  state  laws 
were  passed,  in  which  certain  standards  for  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk  were  set  up.  Municipal  regulation 
and  inspection  of  the  milk  supply  came.  Many  private 
companies,  realizing  the  importance  of  pure  milk,  have 
cooperated  with  these  efforts  and  have  established  even  more 
rigid  standards  than  the  law  insists  upon. 

The  position  of  milk-company  employes  was  different 
from  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  groups.  In  their  con- 
ditions of  work  they  were  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sense 
of  justice  of  their  employers  or  the  necessity  those  employers 
were  under  of  getting  men  to  work  for  them.  For  many 
years  employes  in  the  milk  business  led  hard  lives.  Drivers 
worked  long  hours;  they  were  often  on  the  street  as  early 
as  midnight  and  did  not  finish  until  four  or  five  o'clock 
the  following  afternoon.  They  performed  every  kind  of 
labor.  They  met  the  trains  bringing  in  milk  early  in  the 
morning;  they  unloaded  the  large  cans;  they  conveyed  these 
to  the  company  plants.  Then  they  started  on  their  deliv- 
eries. Once  over  their  routes,  they  often  covered  them  a 
second  time  and  sometimes  made  special  trips  with  special 
orders.  They  fed  and  stabled  their  own  horses  and  were 
general  utility  employes.  Overtime  was  not  paid  for  long 
hours.  Moreover,  seven  days  was  a  week's  work;  the  man 
who  worked  for  a  milk  distributor  in  those  days  got  little 
rest.  During  an  early  strike  the  employes  in  one  city 
adopted  as  a  slogan:  "We  want  the  same  consideration  our 
horses  get.    They  get  a  day's  rest  in  seven.    We  want  one." 

Like  the  farmers  and  the  consumers,  the  employes  found 
protection  through  collective  effort.  Unionism  entered  the 
milk  business  largely  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  of  1892-93.  The  life  of  the  city  was  thrown  into  great 
disorder  by  that  famous  celebration.  Business  customs  were 
lowered  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes 
in  many  industries  became  worse;  apparently  hordes  of  vis- 
itors to  the  city  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  normal 
processes.  Milk-dealers  still  tell  of  the  practices  adopted  by 
some  companies  at  that  time;  one  concern  sold  half  again  as 
much  milk  as  it  bought,  in  addition  to  the  cream  from  the 
milk!  The  employes  of  milk  companies  were  compelled  to 
work  longer  hours  than  ever  and  to  cover  more  territory. 
This  gave  unionism  its  golden  opportunity.  The  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  sent  organizers  among 
them.  These  promised  to  abolish  night  deliveries  and  make 
other  reforms.  Chicago  was  the  first  city  organized  and 
there  is  now  practically  a  closed  shop  there.  San  Francisco 
came  next.     Today  the  union  has  joint  agreements  with 


employers  in  Boston  and  a  number  of  other  large  cities. 
Less  success  has  been  won  in  Philadelphia.  In  Montreal 
many  employes  belong  to  the  union,  but  there  is  no  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Unionism  was  successful  from  the  start  in  bettering  condi- 
tions. The  outrageous  hours  were  shortened.  Many  joint 
agreements  between  employers  and  the  union  now  specify 
that  deliveries  shall  not  start  until  2  A.  M.  and  that  drivers 
shall  not  be  required  to  work  later  than  2  P.  M.  Work 
at  the  plants  and  around  the  barns  of  the  companies  has 
been  specialized ;  the  driver  is  no  longer  general  utility  man. 
Pay  for  overtime  has  been  established.  Drivers  no  longer 
work  seven  days  a  week.  Wages  were  adjusted  and  raised 
through  negotiation  between  the  employer  and  the  union. 
These  improvements  are  not  due  solely  to  unionism,  since 
a  greater  general  sense  of  fairness  in  industrial  relations 
accounts  for  some  of  it  and  the  terms  of  work  have 
responded  also  to  general  economic  changes  affecting  all 
occupations. 

Nevertheless,  "the  entrance  of  unionism  into  the  milk 
business  was  justified,"  says  the  president  of  a  large  dis- 
tributing company  in  New  York  City,  "and  its  effect  has 
been  on  the  whole  good." 

Ill 

IN  New  York  City  unionism  in  the  milk  distributing 
business  has,  at  times,  showed  its  least  attractive  side. 
There  the  organization  did  not  become  strong  enough  to  make 
a  joint  agreement  with  the  employers  until  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  "During  the  first  few  years  the  union  leaders  were 
hard  fighters,  but  square,"  said  an  officer  of  a  large  company 
to  me.  About  three  years  ago  a  split  occurred  in  the 
ranks.  A  group  of  insurgents  felt  that  the  leaders  were 
not  aggressive  enough,  that  they  did  not  win  large  enough 
concessions  from  the  employers.  They  decided,  therefore, 
to  wrest  control  from  them.  They  adopted  the  course  that 
has  weakened  many  unions  in  this  country;  they  had  a 
fight.  They  did  not  appeal  to  their  constituents  in  order  to 
settle  the  question  peaceably;  they  resorted  to  the  ordeal  of 
muscle.  When  the  chairs  had  been  replaced  and  the  wounds 
dressed,  twenty-eight  men  were  in  the  hospital.  The  new 
aspirants  for  leadership  had  won. 

"We'll  be  down  in  the  morning  to  negotiate  a  new  agree- 
ment with  you,"  said  the  leader  of  the  victorious  group  over 
the  telephone  next  morning  to  Patrick  D.  Fox,  president  of 
Borden's  Farm  Products  Company.  "We've  had  a  fight. 
The  old  officers  are  in  the  hospital  or  on  the  run." 

"But  we  have  an  agreement  with  you  still  to  run  for  six 
months,"  replied  Mr.  Fox. 

"That. don't  make  any  difference,"  was  the  response. 
"We'll  be  down  in  the  morning." 

Next  morning  the  conference  was  held.  Some  of  the  new 
leaders  came  in  with  bandaged  arms  and  heads.  They  ex- 
plained that  the  other  fellows  were  worse  off  than  they. 
With  only  a  few  minor  changes  the  old  contract  was 
renewed. 

Many  employers  in  the  New  York  milk  business  contend 
that,  from  that  time  on,  the  union  leadership  was  irrespon- 
sible and  untrustworthy.  They  contend  that  it  did  not  have 
the  confidence  of  the  men  and  that  it  gave  them  bad  advice. 
In  part  this  feeling  is  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  union 
in  trying  to  insert  into  their  agreements  clauses  compelling 
the  companies  to  buy  certain  articles  from  concerns  working 
under  union  conditons,  such  as  maufacturers  of  rubber 
aprons  and  boots.  This,  the  companies  say,  is  "telling  us 
how  to  run  our  business."  In  part  it  is  due  to  the  infusion 
of  a  large  foreign  element  into  the  ranks  and  leadership  of 
the  union.  In  part  it  is  due  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
union  followed  devious  counsels  and  strong-arm  methods. 

In  1919  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  union,  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers'  Local  No.  584,  misappropriated  funds  and 
were  deposed.     George  W.  Briggs  was  sent  to  New  York 
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City  by  the  international  body  of  the  union  to  take  control. 
Though  called  receiver,  Mr.  Briggs  dominated  the  local 
from  that  time  on.  He  had  just  led  a  milk  strike  in 
Chicago  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  reached  New  York 
City  flushed  with  victory. 

THE  strike  last  fall  furnished  further  illustration  of  the 
cause  for  the  employer's  attitude.  Local  No.  584,  em- 
bracing all  classes  of  employes,  had  an  agreement  with  the 
employers  expiring  at  midnight,  October  31.  This  agree- 
ment had  been  negotiated  for  the  companies  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  an  association  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors  in  New  York  and  nearby  cities. 
On  October  1  the  wage-scale  committee  of  the  union  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  a  demand  for  a  straight  $5  a  week  in- 
crease in  wages.  The  wages  of  drivers,  during  the  seven 
years  from  1914  to  1920,  had  risen  from  $17  a  week  for 
seven  days  work  to  $35  a  week  for  six  days,  and  average 
commissions  had  risen  slightly  also,  increasing  this  by  a  few 
dollars.  The  wages  of  other  employes,  so-called  "inside" 
help,  had  risen  from  $12.60  to  $29  during  this  same  period, 
the  hours  being  reduced  from  sixty  to  forty-eight.  In  1921 
the  wages  of  both  groups  had  remained  stationary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $5  a  week  raise,  the  union  now  demanded  also  a 
number  of  changes  in  working  conditions;  among  these  were 
two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  the  stipulation  that  rubber 
aprons  and  boots  and  leaflets  distributed  by  drivers  should 
bear  the  union  label,  and  the  demand  that  any  man  ex- 
pelled from  the  union  should  be  discharged  within  seven  days. 
The  wage  demand  of  the  union  was  met  by  the  Milk 
Conference  Board  with  a  proposal  for  a  straight  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  "inside"  help  and  a  15  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  drivers.  The  cost  of  living 
~had  gone  down  since  1920,  contended  the  board,  and  some 
deflation  of  wages  was  "in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the 
times."  The  board  made  an  alternative  proposal:  namely, 
that  the  wages  of  "inside"  men  be  kept  at  the  existing 
level  and  that  for  drivers  a  commission  basis  of  payment 
be  arranged,  subject  to  a  "reasonably  guaranteed  minimum," 
which  would  "enable  the  average  man  to  earn  as  much  as 
at  present,  but  yet  will  encourage  him  to  increase  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  salesman  and  still  further  increase  his  earnings." 
On  various  grounds  the  union  refused  to  consider  either 
proposal. 

The  controversy  that  ensued  was  acrimonious.  Through 
the  mists  that  now  enshroud  it,  it  is  clear  that  an  offer  of 
arbitration  made  by  the  board  on  October  25  was  refused 
by  Mr.  Briggs.  "The  time  to  arbitrate  is  when  you  are 
licked,"  he  said.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  two  mediators  sent 
to  New  York  City  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  After  sitting  up 
until  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  31,  the  two 
groups  met  again  later  in  the  morning  to  discuss  their  dif- 
ferences. The  union  representatives  were  restive,  letting  it 
be  known  that  they  had  called  a  huge  mass  meeting  of  all 
union  members  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  at 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon.  As  the  hour  of  this  meeting 
drew  near,  the  representatives  of  the  Milk  Conference 
Board  stepped  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  In  a  moment 
they  beckoned  to  one  of  the  mediators.  "Tell  the  union 
representatives  that  we  will  renew  the  existing  wage  scale 
agreement,"  they  said.  The  mediator  returned  with  this 
message. 

"  Take  that  to  your  men  in  Madison  Square  Garden," 
Mr.  Briggs  was  told. 

"I'll  take  it  to  my  men,"  was  his  reply,  "but  I  will  not 
recommend  it  to  them." 

For  several  hours  10,000  men  had  been  waiting  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Under  a  union  penalty  of  a  $10 
fine  for  not  appearing,  all  were  there.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  building.     "The  board  will  take  you  back  at 


your  old  wages,"  Mr.  Briggs  told  the  throng.  There  were 
cheers;  the  men  seemed  relieved  to  learn  that  their  pay  was 
not  to  be  cut.  Then  the  leaders  began  to  address  them.  For 
six  hours  the  strike  sentiment  of  the  men  was  played  upon. 
"If  the  board  is  now  willing  to  take  you  back  at  the  old 
scale,"  the  men  were  told,  "you  can  make  them  give  you 
an  increase." 

The  receiver  and  his  associates  carried  the  crowd.  In  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  of  November  1  th'e  ballots 
showed  a  strong  vote  for  a  strike.  Whereas  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  "it  had  seemed  all  over  but  the  shouting,"  as 
one  driver  said,  "  The  tide  turned  later.  The  men  were  won 
to  a  strike.    What  could  we  do?" 

Next  day  some  of  the  leaders  realized  their  mistake.  The 
newspapers,  previously  sympathizing  with  the  men,  now  sup- 
ported the  board.  Moreover,  it  was  seen  that  the  companies 
could  easily  employ  thousands  of  new  men;  the  general 
unemployment  situation  in  the  city  played  into  their  hands. 

The  union  came  suing  to  the  feet  of  the  employers. 
Four  separate  offers  of  arbitration,  made  by  Mayor  Hylan 
and  Commissioner  of  Health  Copeland  within  the  next 
five  days,  met  a  steady  refusal  at  the  hands  of  the  Milk 
Conference  Board.  "We  do  not  care,  for  the  best  of  public 
reasons,  to  have  further  dealings  with  this  union,"  wrote 
I.  Elkin  Nathans,  secretary  of  the  board,  to  Commissioner 
Copeland.  Evidently  feeling  that  it  had  endured  enough, 
the  board  stood  its  ground ;  it  became  as  obdurate  and  im- 
movable as  the  union  had  been  during  the  days  preceding. 
Commissioner  Copeland's  concern  for  the  city's  milk  supply 
seemed  to  be  intertwined  with  his  interest  in  the  men.  "Ap- 
parently," he  said,  "the  men  are  to  be  forever  condemned  for 
one  mistake."  Not  even  when  the  union,  abandoning  all 
other  requests,  asked  only  that  the  men  be  taken  back,  with 
recognition  of  the  union,  would  the  board  come  around. 

WHETHER  back  of  this  position  of  the  board  lay  a  de- 
termination to  expel  unionism  permanently  from  the 
milk  business  in  New  York  City,  is  not  entirely  clear.  Ques- 
tioned whether  the  companies  would  recognize  a  new  union 
of  employes,  Mr.  Nathans  said,  "  I  could  not  say  whether  the 
milk  companies  would  deal  with  such  a  union.  I  do  not 
think  so,  however.  I  think  we  are  done  with  that  kind  of 
situation  in  the  milk  business."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
companies  point  to  their  continued  recognition  of  the  en- 
gineers and  electricians  as  evidence  of  their  general  friend- 
liness toward  unionism. 

The  men  straggled  back  into  the  warehouses,  depots  and 
plants  of  the  companies ;  many  of  them  were  given  jobs  at 
their  old  wages.  But  they  were  taken  back  as  individuals 
without  the  bargaining  power  of  the  union  behind  them.  To 
large  numbers  employment  was  refused;  an  official  of  one 
of  the  largest  companies  estimates  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
"inside"  men  and  one-third  of  the  drivers  employed  by  that 
company  are  new  men. 

One  occupation  to  which  a  few  of  the  old  men  turned  has 
its  dramatic  side.  New  milk-wagons,  bearing  strange  names 
and  glistening  with  fresh  paint,  appeared  on  the  streets  soon 
after  the  strike  was  lost.  In  the  drivers'  seats  sat  former 
employes  of  the  companies,  now  turned  business  men  on 
their  own  hook.  They  were  trying  to  become  distributors, 
to  compete  with  the  larger  enterprises  that  had  just  refused 
to  reemploy  them.  Going  from  building  to  building,  they 
solicited  business,  and  sought  to  persuade  their  former  cus- 
tomers to  buy  milk  now  from  them.  But  their  equipment 
was  meager  and  their  capital  next  to  nothing.  Some  of 
them  have  already  abandoned  the  effort  and  others  are 
barely  managing  to  keep  going. 

The  union  itself  has  not  been  quite  snuffed  out.  Some 
of  the  smaller  companies  had  renewed  their  agreement  with 
the  organization  before  the  strike,  but  these  employ  only  a 
few  men.     Local   No.   584  is    (Continued   on   page  265) 


Rosina 

By  Mary  S.  Labaree 


WHEN  Rosina,  with  a  year-old  baby  in  her  arms, 
first  appeared  in  our  office  we  welcomed  her' 
casually,  for  big  sisters  and  their  small  charges 
frequently  drift  in  with  messages  from  their 
families.  It  was,  therefore,  something  of  a  shock  to  have 
her  say  with  the  utmost  calm : 

"  My  husb',  he  no  good.  I  leave  him.  For  me,  please,  find 
a  job  and  a  place  for  to  board  my  baby." 

Such  was  her  assurance  that  we  were  almost  hypnotized 
out  of  our  usual  routine.  To  Rosina  her  plan  seemed  simple 
enough;  unlearned  in  the  methods  of  social  work  she  could 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  once  jump  to  do  her 
bidding.  She  held  out  her  baby  toward  us  as  if  we  had 
a  suitable  boarding  home,  in  which  he  could  be  immediately 
bestowed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  flat-topped  desk.  Why 
should  we  wish  to  know  more  of  her  story  than  the  all- 
sufficient  facts  she  had  just  told,  and  why  should  it  make 
any  difference  to  us  that  until  two  days  ago  her  home  had 
been  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state? 

However,  since  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  humor  our 
whims,  she  gave  voluble  answers  to  the  questions  with 
which  we  tried  to  gain  an  understanding  of  her  problem. 
Looking  at  her  tiny  figure  and  watching  the  play  of  ex- 
pression on  her  vivid  face  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 
child  was  really  nineteen  years  old.  Probably  the  conven- 
ience of  her  family  had  demanded  that  she  arrive  at  that  age 
ahead  of  time,  for  we  learned  that  schooling  had  early  inter- 
fered with  her  duties  as  household  drudge,  a  matter  that  her 
stepfather  had  found  easily  remedied  by  a  little  juggling 
of  the  figures  on  her  passport.  So,  after  nine  years  in  the 
United  States,  Rosina  could  neither  read  nor  write  English. 

"What  job  did  you  have  before  you  were  married?"  she 
was  asked.    "  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do?" 

"  Housework!"  Rosina  exploded,  with  an  inimitable 
Latin  gesture  of  distaste.  "  Housework!  Housework! 
Housework!     My  God!     How  I  hate  it!" 

But  it  was  the  immediate  past  that  interested  her. 

"  My  husb',  he  no  good,"  was  the  burden  of  her  song. 
"  He  all  time  holler  at  me  and  say  he  keel  me.  He  say, 
'  I  no  like  you.  Too  skinny.  You  no  the  shape  I  want  in  my 
wife '.     Then  he  hit  me  something  fierce." 

With  a  despairing  upward  fling  of  her  hands  she  asked 
vehemently,  "  My  God!    What  luck  have  I  had?" 

Bad  luck,  however,  had  had  little  effect  on  her  buoyant 
nature.  While  widely  separated  social  workers  in  her 
home-town  and  in  the  city  of  her  adoption  were  exchanging 
advice  and  information  by  mail  and  telegraph,  Rosina  her- 
self had  a  delightful  time.  She  danced  gaily  about  the 
office,  exchanging  intimate  details  of  personal  history  with 
other  applicants  for  our  assistance,  interrupting  the  activities 
of  the  entire  office  force  from  the  telephone  operator  to  the 
executive  head.     We  named  her  "  Will-o-the-Wisp." 

Perhaps  distance  lent  enchantment  to  Rosina's  "  shape," 
for  the  deserted  husband  left  no  stone  unturned  to  win 
back  his  wife.  By  devious  ways  he  traced  her  to  our 
care,  but  to  all  blandishments  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  law  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  knew 
what  she  knew,  she  had  burned  her  bridges  and  intended  to 
stay  on.  the  safe  side  of  the  stream.  A  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
an  expressive  raising  of  her  eyes,  with  "  Why  take  a 
chance?"  was  her  constant  answer. 

Our  dilatory  methods  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
her.     Surely  in  all  the  big  city  there  was  a  job  for  her  and 
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a  boarding  place  for  her  baby,  she  argued.     Maybe  work 
was  slack,  but  hadn't  she  met  a  man  in  the  railroad  station . 
the  day  she  arrived  who  said  if  she  would  write  him  "  care 
of  general  delivery "   he  would  get  her  a  job  "  queeck." 
If  we  couldn't  take  care  of  her,  he  would. ., 

How  we  did  dread  to  let  volatile  little  Rosina  go  into 
the  industry  of  our  big  city,  except  as  a  last  resort !  Relieved 
of  all  care  and  eager  to  enjoy  life  at  last  after  her  years 
of  drudgery,  would  she  be  safe,  no  matter  how  wisely  we 
placed  her? 

But  the  arrival  of  her  mother  put  an  end  to  all  our 
planning.  Adorned  with  diamonds  and  flowing  veils,  Mrs. 
Forone  had  come  on  to  take  matters  into  her  capable  hands. 

The  fat  baby,  who  was  as  stolid  as  his  little  mother 
was  volatile,  was  pronounced  by  his  grandmother  to  have 
"  fallen  in  fierce  " — a  result  of  city  life :  he  must  go  back 
home  with  her,  but  his  mother  must  be  free.  "  Oh !  sure, 
she'd  get  work,"  and  would  so  lose  herself  in  the  city  that 
neither  a  revengeful  husband  nor  his  sympathetic  friends 
could  find  her. 

Rosina  received  her  mother  as  an  ally  worth  having. 
With  her  prettiest  manner  she  waved  away  all  advice  as 
to  places  to  live  and  ways  of  finding  jobs.  She  assured  us 
that  she  was  most  grateful  to  the  "  institush,"  but  she, 
tapping  her  breast,  was  "  one  wise  guy  "  and  after  work- 
hours  it  would  be  "  home  sweet  home  for  mine."  With 
pretty  gestures  of  farewell  and  all  aquiver  with  the  joy 
of  adventure  she  stepped  into  the  elevator  and  sank  swiftly 
out  of  sight. 

Miraculously  enough,  Mrs.  Forone's  bold  program 
seemed  to  be  going  through  successfully.  We  learned  that 
the  girl  had  found  work  almost  immediately  and  had  secured 
a  room  in  a  decent  house.  She  scraped  acquaintance  with  a 
woman  of  her  own  race  who  happened  to  be  a  pensioner  of 
ours  and  we  began  to  feel  more  at  ease.  But  Rosina  was 
born  to  be  surprising  and  one  day  she  appeared  at  the 
office,  a  citified  and  sophisticated  edition  of  herself. 

With  the  same  calmness  with  which  she  had  earlier  an- 
nounced her  desertion  of  a  cruel  husband,  she  now  announced 
her  approaching  return  to  him. 

"  It  is  for  my  chile,"  she  deigned  to  explain.  "  I  want 
my  chile.  This  city,  I  am  very  seeck  of  him  and  I  go  back 
to  my  own  city.  But  first  I  see  the  judge.  I  tell  him  jus' 
what  he  must  say  to  my  husb'.  After  he  say  it,  then  I  go 
home  to  my  husb'." 

Knowing  that  advise  was  useless,  we  offered  none.  But 
as  we  began  to  say  good-bye,  Rosina  was  still  to  surprise  us. 
She  looked  at  us  in  amazement. 

"What  you  tink?  I  go  now?  Oh!  la-la,"  with  many 
waggings  of  the  head  and  gestures  of  disdain. 

"  No!  Three — four — weeks  maybe  I  go  home.  Now  I 
jus'  begin  write  my  husb'.  For  first  I  answer  his  letters. 
I  say  all  time  I  never  come  home,  he  no  good,  he  ver' 
bad  man,  he  treat  me  too  fierce.  Bimeby  I  talk  deeferent — 
I  say  big  city  make  me  seeck,  maybe  sometime  I  come  home 
if  he  be  good  husb'.  All  time,"  (and  such  a  gleam  lit 
her  green  eyes)  "  I  have  money  to  go  home  in  my  bur' 
drawer  but  he  not  know  that!" 

As  Rosina  drifted  out  of  the  office  again  we  looked  at 
each  other  blankly. 

"What  nickname  did  we  give  her?"  we  asked.  "What- 
ever it  was  we  were  all  wrong.  She's  Mother  Eve  her- 
self!" 


COMMUNITIES 


Women  Without  a  Country 


DYNAMITE  was  concealed  in  the  apparently  in- 
nocent phraseology  of  the  so-called  "  equal  citizen- 
ship act,"  the  Cable  Act  of  September  22,  1922. 
The  press  has  given  abundant  publicity  to  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  English  woman  who,  under  the  British  law, 
lost  her  British  citizenship  by  her  recent  marriage  to  an 
American  in  London,  but  who,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Cable  Act,  cannot  become  an  American  citizen  without 
a  year's  residence  in  the  United  States  and  subsequent  inde- 
pendent naturalization.  She  is  therefore  stranded  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  writing,  unable  to  get  a  passport  from 
either  the  British  government  or  our  own,  literally  a  woman 
without  a  country. 

Not  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  the 
law  on  the  host  of  foreign-born  women  in  this  country,  or 
on  those  peasant  women  of  old-world  villages  who,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  have  hitherto  been  considered  Amer- 
ican citizens  as  soon  as  their  husbands  were  naturalized  here. 
In  the  past  they  have  moved  easily  through  the  maze  of 
immigration  quota  regulations  because  of  the  American  pass- 
port or  the  affidavit  that  proved  the  American  citizenship 
of  the  husbands  whom  they  finally  came  from  the  other  side 
to  join. 

The  Cable  Act  is  not  retroactive ;  therefore  the  citizenship 
status  of  a  foreign-born  woman  married  to  an  American 
citizen  before  September  22,  1922,  is  untouched.  Any  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  foreign  birth  who  was  both  married  and  nat- 
uralized before  that  date  may  bring  in  his  foreign-born 
wife  under  his  constitutional  rights,  without  any  regard  to 


the  immigration  laws.  But  Americans  newly  naturalized 
or  newly  wed  may  have  trouble. 

A  foreign-born  man  naturalized  since  September  22,  1922, 
whose  wife  is  still  in  the  old  country,  or  who  hopes  to 
return  to  his  childhood  home  to  marry  a  girl  of  his  former 
nationality,  must  look  very  carefully  into  the  question  of 
quotas.  Under  the  Cable  Act  and  the  immigration  quota 
law,  the  wife  is  an  alien.  As  such,  though  she  is  placed  in  a 
preferential  class  as  long  as  the  quota  for  her  country  lasts, 
she  may  be  excluded  once  the  quota  is  exhausted.  Already, 
for  1922,  such  is  the  case  with  the  quotas  of  Africa,  Spain 
and  "  other  Asia."  Complication  number  one  is  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrary  separation  of  the  families  of  new  American 
citizens.  \ 

There  are  others.  Any  alien  woman  who  marries  an 
American  citizen  after  September  22,  1922,  will  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Immigration  Law  of 
1 91 7.  For  the  first  time  there  are  statutory  grounds  for  ex- 
cluding a  wife  who  has  "  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease  " 
( ringworm  of  the  finger  comes  under  this  heading,  as  well  as 
venereal  disease),  who  is  insane,  or  who  is  subject  to  any 
of  the  many  causes  for  mandatory  exclusion.  The  dividing 
line  betwen  the  interests  of  public  health  and  those  of  family 
welfare  at  this  point  is  clearly  delicate.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  wise  in  pointing  out  that  such  wives  of  citizens 
have  the  right  of  hospital  treatment  in  the  hope  that  a  cure 
may  be  effected,  but  as  the  law  stands  they  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted even  if  within  the  quota. 

The  possibility  of  deportation  also  hangs  over  any  newly 


Status  of  Citizenship  of  Women  in  the  United  States  Since  September  22,  1922 


AMERICAN-BORN    WOMEN 


American-born  woman,  unmarried,  is 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  birth  in  the  United  States. 


American-born  woman,  married  to 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
he  be  American-born  or  foreign-born,, 
is  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


3.  American-born  woman,  married  to 
citizen  of  foreign  born — naturalized 
before  September  22,  1922,  is  citizen 
of  the  United  States.1 


4.  American-born  woman,  married  to 
alien  before  September  22,  1922, 
thereby  forfeiting  her  United  States 
citizenship,  remains  an  alien  irre- 
spective of  any  change  in  the  status 
of  her  husband's  citizenship  after 
September  22.  1922,  until  she  herself 
acquires  independent  citizenship.  The 
naturalization  procedure  in  this  case 
requires  only  one  year's  continuous 
residence  in  the  United  States  and 
the  filing  of  a  petition. 


American-born  woman,  married  to 
alien  after  September  22,  1922,  re- 
tains her  United  States  citizenship 
unless  she  officially  renounces  such 
citizenship  before  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  naturalization  in 
the  United  States. 


American-born  woman,  married  to 
alien  ineligible  to  United  States 
citizenship,  loses  her  American  citi- 
zenship.1 


Credentials    Abroad 

United 
port. 

States     pass- 

United 
port. 

States     pass- 

United 
port. 

States     pass- 

"  Woman  without  a 
country." 

United  States  pass- 
port refused. 

Many  foreign  govern- 
ments refuse  pass- 
port because  their 
laws  "  vest  citizen- 
ship of  married 
women  in  citizen- 
ship of  husbands. 


United     States     pass- 
port. 


Depends  upon  laws  of 
husband's     country. 

United  States  pass- 
port refused. 


FOREIGN-BORN    WOMEN 


1.  Alien  woman,  unmarried,  remains 
alien  until  naturalized  In  regular  pro- 
cedure, i.  e.,  certificate  arrival,  decla- 
ration, five  years'  residence  in  United 
States — one  year  residence  in  state, 
ability  to  use  English  language,  etc. 


2.  Alien  woman,  married  to  alien,  re- 
mains alien  until  naturalized  in- 
dependently by  regular  procedure. 


Alien  woman,  married  to  citizen  of 
United  States  naturalized  before  Sep- 
tember 22,  1922,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.1 


Alien  woman,  married  to  citizen  of 
United  States  naturalized,  remains 
alien  until  naturalized  independently. 
The  naturalization  procedure  in  this 
case  requires  certificate  of  arrival  (if 
after  1906),  one  year's  residence  in 
United  States  and  filing  of  petition. 


5.  Alien  woman,  married  to  alien  in- 
eligible to  United  States  citizenship, 
may  not  be  naturalized.' 


Credentials    Abroad 


Foreign  passport. 


Foreign  passport  us- 
ually that  of  hus- 
band's country. 


United     States     pass- 
port 


Woman  without 
country."  Forfeits 
foreign  passport, 
under  law  of  many 
foreign  countries, 
by  marriage  to  citi- 
zen of  another 
country.  Is  also 
refused  United 
States  passport  be- 
cause not  a  citizen 
of  United  States. 


Foreign  passport  us- 
ually same  as  hus- 
band's. 


1  Cable  Act  is  not  retroactive. 

!  Exception  in  case  of  marriage  to  American  Indian.  Depart- 
ment interprets  that  such  a  marriage  does  not  entail  loss  of 
citizenship. 

8  This  includes  women  married  to  aliens  who  withdrew  first 
papers  in  order  to  avoid  service  in  army  during  World  War. 
According  to  act  of  July,  1918,  such  aliens  forfeited  forever 
right  to  become  United  States  citizens. 
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wedded  alien  wife  of  an  American  citizen  who,  safely  here, 
within  the  quota,  in  good  health,  literate  and  of  safe  political 
beliefs — but  still  unnaturalized — goes  to  a  public  city  hos- 
pital to  get  for  herself  and  her  baby  at  birth  the  care  she 
cannot  afford  to  secure  privately.  Fortunate  offspring,  since 
its  citizenship  is  determined  by  the  fortuitous  geographical 
circumstance  of  its  birth!  This  is  the  provision  of  the  law. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  in  nowise  responsible,  and  is 
quite  ready  to  say  that  its  function  is  not  to  break  up  Amer- 
ican homes  in  this  fashion. 

While  the  principle  of  equal  citizenship  for  women  is 
sound  and  desirable,  there  is  clearly  need  for  careful  imme- 
diate study  of  its  practical  application  and  for  remedial  legis- 
lation in  the  next  Congress  to  make  impossible  the  ridiculous 
decisions  which  are  embarrassing  not  only  the  Department 
of  Labor  but  also  the  State  Department.  Meanwhile  those 
who  work  with  married  women  of  foreign  birth  will  do 
well  to  let  them  know  just  what  their  status  is  under  this 
act,  and  to  advise  them,  when  there  is  any  doubt,  to  take 
the  difficulty  to  the  chief  naturalization  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict at  once  for  adjustment.  The  accompanying  chart  may 
serve  for  quick  reference  in  questions  ef  the  citizenship  of 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Financial  Federations — II.  How 
Shall  They  Be  Organized  ? 

NOTHING  about  the  federation  movement  has  caused 
more  widespread  discussion  or  has  been  less  understood 
than  the  problem  of  how  the  federation  itself  should  be 
organized.  Whenever  a  federation  is  started,  the  question  of 
organization  seems  to  rise  like  a  specter  to  haunt  many  who 
fear  that  some  malign  influence  has  come  to  dominate  social 
work.  Certain  forms  of  organization  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  possibilities  of  control  by  donors,  leading,  it  is 
charged,  to  autocracy.  Other  forms  are  supposed  to  make 
for  democracy  in  social  work.  Around  this  discussion  many 
and  ponderous  voices  have  been  raised. 

In  thinking  of  the  problem  of  organization,  it  is  use- 
ful to  begin  a  little  farther  back  than  is  possible  in  an 
argument  merely  about  management,  and  to  recall  that 
federation  comes  into  existence,  not  to  change  the  control 
of  social  work,  not  to  grant  honors  to  this  group  or  that, 
but  to  correct  certain  prominent  faults  in  an  older  form 
of  organized  philanthropy  and  by  that  correction  to  push 
social  work  on  to  greater  achievements  for  the  common 
good.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Liverpool  experi- 
ment, I  believe  that  all  the  forms  of  federation  so  far  tried 
have  had  this  common  aim. 

The  faults  of  the  old  system  that  federation  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  are:  first,  inadequate  money-raising  power; 
second,  wasteful  money-raising  and  administrative  habits; 
third,  money-raising  habits  that  engender  animosity  and 
skepticism,  rather  than  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  public  ; 
fourth,  duplication  of  social  work;  fifth,  uneven  standards 
of  social  work;  sixth,  hit-and-miss  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  social  work. 

To  bring  about  these  changes  is  an  ambitious  program, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  experimentation 
has  been  necessary  to  find  any  scheme  which  not  only  cor- 
rects the  faults  but  also  calms  the  fears  of  those  who  dread 
federation. 

Altogether,  some  seven  different  general  plans  have  been 
tried.  The  earliest  experiment  in  Liverpool  appears  to 
have  been  merely  the  pooling  of  gifts  by  a  certain  number 
of  givers  for  their  mutual  protection.  It  was  not  a  federa- 
tion of  agencies  but  an  association  of  givers.  The  nearest 
analogy  we  have  in  America  to  its  distributive  system  is 
that  employed  by  the  Boston  Permanent  Charity  Fund  to 
dispose  of  the  earnings  on  its  endowments. 


The  Liverpool  system  has  found  no  favor  in  America. 
Our  givers  have  been  patient  and  have  earnestly  sought 
for  cooperation  from  board  members  and  social  workers. 

In  Denver  the  early  organization  appears  to  have  been 
a  cross  between  a  charity  organization  society  and  a  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies.  A  case-working  agency  collected 
funds  for  other  agencies  and  distributed  them.  This  plan 
lacked  financial  power  and  because  of  its  weakness  did 
not  correct  duplication,  at  least  in  money  raising;  or  lower 
administrative  costs;  or  command  the  respect  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  steer  the  development  of  the  field.  Although  the 
society  went  through  several  reorganizations  from  the  mid- 
dle eighties,  when  it  was  formed,  until  about  191 4,  none  of 
them  changed  fundamentally  the  original  conception.  At 
that  time  it  adopted  the  main  outline  of  the  first  Cleveland 
plan  of  organization. 

Cleveland  in  191 3  opened  the  new  era  of  federation 
with  plan  number  three.  A  board  of  trustees  was  created, 
one  third  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the  givers,  one 
third  by  the  agencies,  and  one  third  to  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  public.  The  money  was  raised  by  this  board 
and  distributed  by  it,  the  work  of  distribution  being  through 
a  sub-committee.  An  advisory  committee  of  social  execu- 
tives was  created  to  develop  plans  for  correlation  and  social 
development.  This  plan,  theoretically  sound,  was  copied 
rather  generally  by  new  federations  up  to  the  rise  of  the  war 
chests. 

Under  it  a  number  of  the  faults  of  the  old  system  were 
corrected.  Money-raising  power  was  accelerated.  The 
waste  of  money  raising  was  reduced.  Better  public  under- 
standing was  created.  It  was  at  last  possible  to  move  faster 
toward  the  elimination  of  duplication,  to  start  effectively 
to  correct  uneven  standards,  and  to  begin  to  steer  com- 
munity development  in  social  work.  Nevertheless,  the  plan 
did  not,  in  Cleveland  or  elsewhere,  develop  the  necessary 
punch  in  raising  adequate  funds,  which  is  the  master  test 
of  any  financial  federation.  This  happened  because  it  did 
not  enlist  whole-heartedly  and  unreservedly  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  financing  brains  of  the  community.  Just 
why  it  did  not  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Probably  the 
method  of  choosing  representation  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  Givers  are  seldom  interested  enough  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing to  elect  representatives.  The  theory  that  public  offi- 
cials or  semi-public  officials  can  appoint  people  who  are  both 
representative  of  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  useful 
in  a  given  task,  is  not  sound.  The  competitive  process  or 
promotion  by  labor  merit  has  really  very  little  play  in 
selecting  a  board  of  this  type.  This  early  Cleveland  scheme 
of  organization  also  appears  to  have  lacked  power,  for  some 
reason,  to  generate  harmony. 

Cincinnati  contributed  the  fourth  scheme  of  organization. 
A  council  of  social  agencies  had  existed  in  that  town  for 
a  number  of  years  prior  to  19 15,  as  a  delegate  body  of  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies,  including  some  which  raised  money 
from  the  public  and  some  which  did  not.  The  delegates 
elected  a  board  of  directors,  part  contributors  and  part 
social  workers.  In  19 15,  this  council  created  a  financial 
federation  within  itself,  made  up  of  a  number  of  its  agencies. 
This  was  done  by  the  simple  device  of  creating  a  budget 
committee  (one  representative  from  each  agency  participat- 
ing in  the  fund  raising  and  distribution),  the  business  of 
which  was  to  raise  money  and  distribute  it  to  the  agency 
membership.  The  council  itself,  that  is,  the  delegate  body, 
had  authority  over  the  budgetary  group  in  the  beginning. 
The  probabilities  are  that  in  spite  of  this  constitutional 
power,  any  real  test  of  strength  (which  never  actually 
occurred)  would  have  found  the  budgetary  group  in  control 
after  the  financing  movement  was  well  under  way.  As 
time  progressed,  the  number  of  agencies  in  the  budget  com- 
mittee grew  and  the  financial  body  and  the  general  body 
of  agencies  came  to  be  nearly  coexistent,  with  the  exception 
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or  a  few  hold-outs  from  the  financial  group,  and  the  non- 
fund  raising  organizations. 

This  general  form  of  organization  was  later  adopted 
in  Cleveland  in  a  modified  way  and  in  several  other  places. 
It  represents  the  general  theory  underlying  the  Minneapolis 
and  New  Bedford  organizations  today. 

It  corrected  the  same  faults  that  the  first  Cleveland 
plan  corrected,  and  in  addition  held  greater  possibilities  of 
harmony  and  of  steering  the  development  of  social  work. 
But,  like  the  first  Cleveland  plan,  it  did  hot  develop  as 
much  money-raising  power  as  was  needed.  It  failed  to  en- 
roll in  active  service  a  complete  roster  of  financing  brains. 
Again  the  exact  reason  is  obscure.  Apparently  the  council 
of  social  agencies  draws  its  money-raisers  from  those  already 
on  the  boards  of  the  agencies,  whereas  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  greatest  money-raising  power  of  most 
communities  has  not  been  enlisted  for  the  separate  agencies. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  both  pioneers 
in  the  modern  movement  and  both  very  successful,  have 
changed  their  forms  of  organization  repeatedly  in  their 
quest  for  that  success. 

The  fifth  form  of  organization  is  best  represented  by  the 
Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines  federations.  Here  we  have 
what  is  in  substance  a  department  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce undertaking  the  task  of  raising  the  money.  The  dis- 
tribution is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  social  agencies 
or  of  a  committee  representing  the  agencies  in  some  fashion. 
This  form  seems  to  have  developed  more  money-raising 
power  than  those  preceding.  But  there  are  chambers  of 
commerce  which  cannot  command  the  necessary  financial 
strength.  Many  of  those  which  can  are  unable  to  enlist 
that  strength  for  committee  work  in  an  enterprise  which 
at  best  is  of  secondary  and  not  of  prime  importance  to  the 
foster  organization.  Critics  in  other  cities  charge  that  this 
method  is  less  democratic  than  other  forms  and  is  therefore 
not  only  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  social  work  but 
also  lacking  in  strength  to  facilitate  social  programs  and 
harmonious  relationships.  Cities  which  use  the  method  deny 
the  charge. 

The  sixth  experiment  was  the  so-called  war  chest,  which 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  seventh  or  community  fund 
method.  In  its  extreme  form,  we  have  here  an  exclusive' 
self-perpetuating  body  of  trustees  who  raise  and  distribute 
funds  for  the  agencies.  Various  modifications  exist,  such 
as  permitting  some  portion  of  the  board  to  be  elected  by 
one  group  or  another,  or  appointed  by  some  public  offi- 
cial ;  combination  with  a  federation  of  the  first  or  second 
type;  and  delegation  of  the  distributing  or  budgetary  power 
to  a  council  of  social  agencies,  reserving  for  the  community 
fund   only  a  veto  power. 

This  method  has  developed  the  greatest  money-raising 
power  yet  devised.  The  reasons  are  very  simple.  Men  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  financial  questions,  and  are  the 
most  successful  in  financing  enterprises  in  the  economic 
world,  are  willing  to  donate  their  services  and  can  command 
the  services  of  their  associates  for  pure  social  finance,  if 
the  problem  is  put  up  to  them  as  a  cohesive  group,  if  they 
may  have  a  free  hand  at  it  and  do  not  have  to  be  bothered 
with  questions  of  social  technology  four-fifths  of  the  time. 
Simon-pure  social  finance  whets  their  appetite.  They  are 
at  home  with  any  problem  of  finance;  and  they  are  just 
as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  serve  their  community  by  doing 
some  task  in  which  they  do  feel  at  home.  They  are  not 
case  workers,  or  protective  workers,  or  settlement  workers, 
and  they  don't  want  their  financial  problem  too  much  diluted 
with  other  ingredients.  They  must  be  the  financial  organ- 
ization itself  and  not  a  financial  sub-committee  of  some 
other  organization. 

Community  funds  have  been  criticized  as  autocratic.  The 
criticism  is  well-founded  in  that  ultimate  control  of  appro- 
priations rests  with  an  exclusive  body,  usually  made  up  of 


influential  givers,  with  here  and  there  one  or  two  social 
workers  included.  But  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
here  that  centralized  authority  is  inherent  in  the  federation 
plans.  Most  of  the  older  community  funds  have  worked  out 
modifications  of  this  arbitrary  control. 

The ,  real  kernel  in  the  federation  nut  is  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  those  best  able  to  raise  the  most  money;  to 
temper  the  authority  granted  them  with  justice  and  discre- 
tion; and  to  build  such  power  and  strength  in  the  social 
agencies  themselves  that  the  only  questions  ever  raised  in 
regard  to  appropriation  are  those  revolving  around  fair  dis- 
tributions within  the  limits  af  available  funds. 

Doubtless  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  organization  is 
yet  to  be  developed.  The  plan  which  seems  to  cover  most 
of  the  needed  elements  today  is  a  modified  community  fund 
to  raise  the  money,  delegating  the  budgetary  power,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  some  representative  group  from 
the  agencies,  and  including  a'  delegate  body  (knit  into  the 
scheme  in  any  of  several  ways),  to  deal  with  social  tech- 
nique and  social  planning.  William  J.  Norton 

Bringing  the  Farm  to  Market 

HOW  to  keep  the  squash,  bean  and  tender  pea  not  only 
crisp,  flavorous  and  succulent,  according  to  their  kind, 
until  they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  also  cheap 
enough  for  the  city  housewife  to  buy,  is  a  problem  that 
comes  closely  home  to  those  responsible  for  a  city's  market 
system.  Put  in  formal  terms,  it  is  the  problem  of  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  marketing  of  farm  produce. 

Public  farmers'  markets  offer  one  of  the  promising  factors 
in  working  out  a  solution,  not  the  whole  solution,  of  course, 
but  a  part  that  finds  sound  economic  justification.  As  a 
market  expert  puts  it: 

Taking  into  consideration  practical  alternative  agencies,  existing 
customs  and  prejudice  among  both  producers  and  consumers,  and 
the  seeming  innate  individualism  of  many  farmers,  public  markets 
of  appropriate  types  often  solve  local  distribution  problems  in  regard 
to  fresh  produce  better  than  other  existing  agencies. 

Their  function  is  not  to  replace  all  other  agencies  in 
the  distribution  of  fresh  produce.  Often  they  find  their 
greatest  usefulness  in  supplementing  them  where  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  supplemental  agencies  desirable  and 
their  operation  practicable. 
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Anna  Schirmer 

The  great  majority  of  the  open  public  markets  in  the 
United  States  are  municipally  owned.  Thus  many  munici- 
palities recognize  the  potential  value  of  such  markets  to  a 
community.  Many  of  the  large  cities  have  several  munici- 
pal markets,  both  open  and  enclosed.  Baltimore,  for  in- 
stance, has  ten.  Where  there  are  so  many,  however,  it  is 
seldom  true  that  all  are  equally  well-equipped  and  well- 
kept. 

Smaller  cities  with  one  municipal  market  often  take  great 
pride  in  it.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a  municipal  market  with 
steel  sheds,  freight  loading  and  unloading  platform  on 
railway  switch,  with  separate  buildings  for  restaurant  and 
comfort  stations.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  shortly  before  the 
war,  replaced  an  old  market  established  in  1828  by  a  new 
building  costing  about  $160,000,  containing  64  market 
stalls  in  the  market  arcade,  two  kitchens,  a  skating  rink, 
recreation  hall,  an  auditorium  seating  2,500  persons  and 
rooms  for  the  board  of  trade  and  similar  organizations. 
Such  buildings,  if  wisely  planned,  built  and  administered, 
make  for  much  justifiable  civic  pride. 

Detroit  is  now  completing  improvements  in  its  Eastern 
municipal  market  at  the  cost  of  $175,000.  These  improve- 
ments were  postponed  because  of  war  conditions.  They 
include  service  buildings,  paving,  incinerator  and  an  addi- 
tional steel  and  concrete  shed  covering  100  stalls.  The 
director  of  the  Detroit  markets,  G.  V.  Branch,  who  has 
been  in  city  marketing  work,  commercial,  Federal  and 
municipal,  for  many  years,  makes  this  rather  unusual  con- 
tribution  to  the  discussion   of  public  markets: 

In  my  opinion,  all  discussions  of  public  markets  stress  too  much 
the  "  direct-to-consumer  "  idea.  Detroit's  most  successful  farmers' 
municipal  market,  which  handled  about  65,000  truckloads  of  produce 
last  year,  sold  about  85  per  cent  of  it  to  retail  dealers  and  the 
remainder  to  consumers.  I  consider  it  just  as  important  for  a  public 
market  to  supply  women  who  cannot  come  to  the  market,  because 
of  family  or  other  duties,  by  distribution  through  the  retail  dealer, 
as  it  is  to  give  the  relatively  few  who  can  come  to  the  market  good 
fresh  stuff  at  reasonable  prices.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the 
growers  can  not  afford  the  time  to  sell  on  a  strictly  retail  market. 
If  you  restrict  a  market  to  "  direct-to-consumer  "  sales  you  decrease 
by  two-thirds  the  number  of  growers  who  will  patronize  it. 

Open  retail  markets  constitute  the  simplest  and  least  ex- 
pensively operated  of  all  public  markets.  In  form  they 
range  from  a  designated  length  of  curb,  or  section  of 
street,  or  vacant  lot,  where  farmers  congregate  in  their 
wagons  to  sell  direct  to  housekeepers,  to  a  paved  tract,  espe- 
cially constructed,  with  raised  walks  covered  with  metal 
sheds  to  protect  teams,  wares,  buyers  and  sellers  from  the 
weather.  Open  wholesale  markets  can  adapt  themselves 
to  a  similar  range  of  accommodations. 

Not  every  community  is  fitted  to  support  a  public  market. 
In  general,  even  the  simplest  type  of  open  retail  market 
along  a  street  curb  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  in  towns 
of  less  than  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  Before  entering  on 
such  a  venture  the  community  or  organization  proposing 
it  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  local  conditions  to 
determine  whether  they  are  favorable.     It  will  find  help- 


ful the  suggestions  worked  out  and  published  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  ordinance  to  establish, 
locate,    regulate    and    maintain    an    open    farmers'    market. 
Significant  factors  in  the  situation  are  these: 

The  approximate  number  of  each  of  various  types  of  existing 
agencies  distributing  farm  produce  in  the  community  and  their 
relative  importance. 

The  buying  habits  of  the  local  consumers  in  regard  to  credit, 
cash,  and  delivery. 

Sentiment  of  producers  and  of  important  organizations  as  to  need 
for  a  market. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  relation  to  immediate  and  potential 
supply  of  products  within  hauling  distance  of  the  city. 

The  grouping  of  city's  population,  residence  districts,  racial  dis- 
tricts if  marked,  etc. 

The  location  of  street  railway  lines,  main  business  zone,  and  most 
important  subordinate  business  centers. 

-Psychological  factors  are  more  significant  than  the  in- 
experienced realize.  Some  women  like  to  go  up  and  down 
the  aisles  themselves  looking  over  the  wares  and  getting 
the  opinions  of  the  growers  regarding  the  varieties  and 
flavors  of  the  products  on  hand  and  prospects  for  the  next 
few  days  or  weeks.  To  others  this  is  a  great  nuisance,  and 
the  saving  in  money  and  the  gain  in  freshness  and  variety 
of  produce  do  not  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time. 
If  natural  leaders  of  a  group  like  to  go  personally  to  market, 
many  others  will  go;  if  the  preference  is  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  humble  the  market  will  not  have  an  adequate  patron- 
age unless  the  city  has  a  large  population  of  people  of  this  sort. 

A  city  in  North  Carolina  built  a  new  municipal  market 
at  considerable  expense  and  opened  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  Local  merchants  say 
that  this  is  because  the  women  of  the  city  are  unwilling 
to  carry  market  baskets.  The  town  fathers  say  it  is  be- 
cause the  new  building  is  placed  neither  on  the  old  market 
site  nor  on  one  of  the  main  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  modern  commercial  farmers 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  occupy  a  market  stall 
at  the  expense  of  time  spent  away  from  actual  farming 
operations.  A  progressive  western  city  in  Wisconsin,  where 
thrifty  housewives  were  entirely  and  openly  willing  to  carry 
market  baskets,  found  that  its  attractive  little  municipal 
market  was  not  a  success  because  there  were  not  enough 
truck  growers  in  the  neighborhood  to  offer  a  good  supply 
and  adequate  variety. 

Many  public  markets  are  not  taking  the  place  they 
should  in  the  life  of  the  communities  they  serve.  But 
market  specialists  point  out  that  this  is  due  to  no  fault 
of  the  principle  itself,  but  often  to  the  way  the  market  is 
treated  by  the  city  government.  Public  markets  cannot  run 
themselves;  when  left  without  adequate  management  and 
supervision  they  naturally  decline.  Capable  and  intelli- 
gent business  management  and  well-arranged  methods  of 
financing  are  essentials  to  their  success. 

In  planning  a  market,  outstanding  immediate  results 
must  not  be  expected.  Producers  look  forward  to  higher 
prices  since  they  are  to  sell  largely  direct  to  the  consumers, 
and  householders  look  forward  to  lower  prices  since  they 
are  to  buy  direct  from  the  growers.  These  two  aims,  in  the 
long  run,  have  been  found  not  incompatible,  but  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  balancing  of  the  many  factors  that  enter 
into  price-making. 

When  a  market  is  once  firmly  on  its  feet  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  render  definite  service: 

It  should  give  to  patrons  who  pay  cash  for  their  purchases  and 
carry  them  home  a  dollar's  worth  of  actual  products  for  a  dollar. 
In  other  words,  when  a  buyer  does  not  demand  or  use  credit  and 
delivery  service  he  should  not  be  charged  for  it. 

Municipal  market  prices  should  reflect,  to  both  consumer  and 
producer,  the  saving  made  possible  to  the  dealer  or  farmer  through 
low  rent  for  his  stall  and  equipment  and  other  reductions  in  over- 
head expense. 

Patrons  should  be  able  to  find  at  the  market  a  larger  and  fresher 
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assortment  of  food  products  than  the  average  private  establishment 
offers. 

A  neighboring  food  supply  "should  be  developed  through  the  en- 
couragement provided  by  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  products  grown  by  most  local  farms. 

Patrons  should  be  afforded  increased  protection  in  matters  of 
quality,  weight  and  measure  through  the  possibility  of  closer  official 
inspection  in  the  case  of  the  larger,  better  organized  markets. 

Public  markets  are  of  primitive  origin  and  some  of  the 
examples  existing  today  have  not  departed  far  from  primi- 
tive methods,  but  public  markets  properly  developed  and 
properly  managed  occupy  an  important  place  in  modern  sys- 
tems of  food  distribution.  Caroline  B.  Sherman 

Helping  Women  Choose 
Their  Work 

ii^  I  yO  interpret  the  working  world  to  women,"  is  the 
X  large  order  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information,  an  organization  founded  in  1919,  and  now 
reorganized  to  give  broader  scope  to  its  work  and  to  make  the 
results  of  its  research  more  widely  available. 

A  thousand  women  were  given  vocational  infor- 
mation and  advice  at  the  New  York  office  of  the  bureau 
last  year,  and  requests  for  vocational  information  from  174 
colleges  were  answered,  in  some  cases  by  sending  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  talk  to  undergraduates. 

"We  believe  in  the  power  of  facts  as  the  best  guide  into 
occupational  life,"  says  Miss  Emma  MacAlarney,  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  bureau,  "and  we  believe  in  the  ability 
of  mature  women  to  choose  their  proper  work  when  once 
given  such  fundamental  facts."  To  that  end  the  bureau  has 
put  experts  to  collecting  some  of  the  facts  which  women 
need  in  determining  their  vocations — or  married  women 
their  avocations — and  has  published  already  five  volumes: 
Statistical  Work,  Women  in  The  Law,  Women  in  Chemis- 
try, Positions  of  Responsibility  in  Department  Stores  and 
Other  Retail  Selling  Organizations,  Vocations  for  Business 
and  Professional  Women.  It  also  publishes  a  fortnightly 
news-bulletin  of  information  in  the  vocational  field,  ranging 
from  home  economics  and  social  service  (two  of  the  pro- 
fessions most  inquired  about)  to  real  estate  and  engineering, 
and  including  such  news  items  as  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Jean 
Shassere  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  sell  structural  steel. 

"If  you  want  facts  about  vocational  and  professional  op- 
portunities for  women,  if  you  want  any  information  about 
women's  work,  the  kinds  of  positions  they  hold  and  the 
kinds  of  work  they  do,  if  you  want  to  know  about  training 
opportunities,  about  colleges,  vocational,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  status  of 
women  in  professional  and  semi-professional  fields  of  work," 
says  the  director  of  the  bureau,  Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth,  "ask 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  to  give  you  the  facts." 

Don't  Get  Hurt! 

CAN  people  be  induced  not  to  get  killed — at  least  not 
this  week — by  the  application  of  ingenious  publicity 
devices?  Apparently  they  can.  New  York  found  that  in 
its  safety  week,  October  8-14,  accidental  deaths  in  the  city 
were  only  23  as  compared  with  70  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  67  per  week  for  the  year 
1 92 1.  This  is  less  striking  than  the  result  of  the  first  safety 
week,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  19 18,  when  deaths  were  cut  from 
twenty-four  to  one.  But  it  confirms  previous  indications 
that  the  psychological  factor  in  traffic  accidents  can  be 
controlled,  temporarily  at  least,  by  propaganda. 

But  there  are  limits  to  this  control.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  announces  that  in  spite  of  a  summer-long  "  careful 
crossing    campaign,"    the    casualties    at    railroad    highway 


crossings  in  1922  have  been  30  per  cent  greater  than  those 
in  1 92 1.  The  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  in  fifty 
representative  American  cities  in  1 921  were  more  numerous 
than  those  in  1920,  according  to  tabulations  published  by 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Even  if  such  increases  are  to 
be  interpreted  partly  in  terms  of  increased  use  of  the 
automobile,  it  is  clear  that  advertising  alone  is  inadequate 
to  save  the  thousands  of  lives — 13,000  in  1921 — sacrificed 
in  motor-car  accidents. 

The  dice  are  loaded  against  the  heedless  driver,  of  course, 
by  present  road  hazards — bad  curves,  narrow  roadways, 
faulty  construction,  and  grade  crossings.  The  number  of 
"  death  corners  "  even  on  the  much-traveled  Blue  Book  roads 
is  sorry  evidence  of  the  laggard  adjustment  of  the  highways 
to  present  traffic  needs.  The  state  of  Maryland  requires 
patrolmen  to  report  to  the  state  highway  department  the 
location  and  cause  of  every  accident  on  the  state  roads,  and 
uses  the  information  thus  obtained  as  a  guide  in  correcting 
the  worst  faults  and  planning  improvements.  Perhaps  such 
posthumous  service  to  the  victims  of  bad  road-building  is 
the  best  that  can  be  expected  for  the  time  being  in  making 
it  easier  to  be  safe  on  the  highways. 

In  correcting  recklessness,  by  far  the  gravest  factor,  the 
Safety  Institute  of  New  York,  which  sponsored  Safety  Week, 
seems  to  have  touched  the  vital  spot  by  its  program  for 
safety  instruction  in  the  schools  and  among  commercial 
drivers  in  the  city.  Arthur  Williams,  its  president,  says 
pertinently,  "  We  want  to  end  the  war  between  pedestrian 
and  driver."  That,  with  adults,  is  probably  more  difficult 
than  to  start  school-children  right.     The  plan  of  trie  Safety 


DIAGRAM  OF  A  MAN   CROSSING  A  STREET  ANYWHERE,  ANY  TIME 

Drawn  by  Donahey  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Of  course  the 
man  has  been  jay-walking.  All  the  motor-car  drivers  are  probably 
hissing:  "  Y'oughter  get  hit!"  He  should  have  gone  to  a  street- 
crossing  and  waited  until  the  traffic  policeman  opened  the  way  for 
him.  If  there  was  no  traffic  policeman  he  ought  to  have  waited 
until  the  traffic  stopped.  If  the  traffic  didn't  stop  he  ought  to  have 
just  waited.  In  New  York  the  Safety  Institute  hopes  to  "  end  the 
war  between  automobiles  and  the  pedestrian  " 
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Institute  to  provide  a  bulletin  service  to  public  school 
teachers  so  that  safety  lessons  may  not  be  mere  generalized 
warnings,  but  may  be  based  on  local  accident  records  and 
on  the  actual  dangers  which  the  children  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  school  meet  from  day  to  day,  seems  to 
be  a  hopeful  step  in  developing  that  collective  caution 
without  which  we  shall  incontinently  persist  in  getting 
ourselves  killed. 


Trends 


THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN  of  the  city  of  New 
York  would  not  be  thought  of,  ordinarily,  as  a  laboratory 
for  advanced  political  experimentation.  Yet  a  group  of  people 
interested  in  the  better  organization  of  city  government  have 
made  bold  to  suggest  to  the  New  York  City  Charter  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Henry  de  Forest  Baldwin,  that  the  new 
charter  provide  for  proportional  representation  in  the  election 
of  aldermen.  They  offer  three  alternative  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  principle,  ranging  from  a  ballot  permitting  preferen- 
tial voting,  either  for  a  party  or  for  individual  candidates,  to 
the  straight  Hare  system  in  which  no  party  designations 
whatever  appear  on  the  ballot.  In  spite  of  its  very  consid- 
erable challenge  to  the  adaptability  of  the  alien  or  otherwise 
untutored  voter,  the  Hare  system  has  been  adopted  by  Cleve- 
land and  will  be  used  in  the  election  of  the  council  in  1923. 
In  polyglot  New  York  it  seems  a  pretty  radical  departure 
from  present  voting  habit,  and  it  may  be  that  if  the  principle 
is  accepted  by  those  who  frame  the  charter,  and  approved 
by  the  Legislature  when  the  finished  draft  is  submitted  next 
January,  the  working  plan  will  oe  a  compromise.  Certainly 
the  facts  assembled  by  the  Proportional  Representation 
League,  which  sponsors  the  suggestion,  indicate  the  need  of 
some  modification  of  mere  "  majority  rule."  In  eight  of  the 
twelve  aldermanic  elections  since  the  formation  of  Greater 
New  York,  a  party  with  less  than  half  the  votes  has  secured 
a  majority  of  seats,  and  on  three  occasions  the  number  of 
Democratic  votes  which  elected  a  majority  of  the  board  was 
actually  less  than  the  number  of  Republican  votes  which, 
wasted  in  Democratic  districts,  elected  no  alderman  at  all. 

WHEN  the  anniversary  session  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  opens  in  Washington  next  spring,  the 
social  workers  of  Washington  will  know  exactly  what  they 
want  to  talk  about  and  what  they  want  to  say.  The  Monday 
Evening  Club,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Ihlder,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a* 


its  topics  for  seven  monthly  meetings  the  seven  subjects 
chosen  by  the  conference  for  its  daily  meetings:  the  home, 
the  schools,  the  church,  public  opinion,  the  law  and  the 
courts,  industry,  health.  Washington  will  thus  be  burrow- 
ing into  the  fundamentals  of  social  work  throughout  the 
winter.  Public  opinion  was  the  first  to  be  attacked.  A  re- 
sume of  the  subject,  sent  to  members  in  advance  to  provoke 
discussion,  dealt  frankly  with  the  local  situation.  "  What  is 
now  being  done  to  inform  public  opinion  in  Washington?" 
asked  the  committee  in  charge.    These  were  the  answers: 

Systematically — by  social  agencies  as  a  whole,  nothing.  By  in- 
dividual social  agencies,  only  a  beginning.  Occasional  campaigns 
for  some  specific  project. 

Sporadically — by  social  agencies  as  a  whole,  nothing.  By  in- 
dividual social  agencies,  information  given  through  newspapers  as 
an  incident  to  appeals  for  funds;  occasional  speakers  appear  before 
other  organizations;  leaflets,  letters,  personal  interviews. 

To  correct  the  lack  of  informed  public  opinion  the  com- 
mittee urged  greater  support  for  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  creation  under  its  auspices  of  a  joint  in- 
formation bureau. 

ARGUING  that  the  "  highly  subjective  character "  of 
many  social  work  programs  prevented  real  achievement, 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  director  of  research  and  investigations  for 
the  National  Urban  League,  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  league  in  Pittsburgh  a  survey  of  the  social  condition  of 
Negroes  in  twenty-five  cities,  as  a  means  of  establishing  "  a 
definite  and  inter-locally  comparable  unit  of  measurement  of 
social  information  concerning  Negroes."  The  league  ap- 
proved the  suggestion.  The  survey  will  be  begun  about 
March  1,  1923,  and  will  cover  selected  communities  in  the 
North  and  West,  the  border  states,  and  the  South.  The 
usual  social  work  topics  will  be  studied;  particular  interest 
should  develop  in  the  proposed  inquiries  into  Organizations 
of  the  Negro  Community  and  Public  Opinion:  the  Mores 
and  the  Press. 

HISTORICAL  pageants  for  rural  communities  are  the 
subject  of  a  bulletin  prepared  for  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  Cornell  University  by  Abigail  F.  Halsey.  She 
stresses  the  vajue  of  simplicity  and  of  local  color,  giving 
illustrations  of  both  from  a  number  of  beautiful  pageants 
recently  held  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state. 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  practical  suggestions  on  organ- 
ization and  production. 
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WASTE  IN  CITY  BUILDING  ! 
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Owing  to  haphazard  city  growth 
hundreds  of  perfectly  good  buildings 
go  to  the  dump  each  year 


HOMELY    ARGUMENTS    FOR    PLANNING    AND    ZONINC  OUR  CITIES 

At  the  left,  a  graphic  illustration  of  "the  sort  of  homes  we'd  have  if  our  houses  were  like  our  cities,"  from  Progress,  a  monthly  bulletin 
published  by  the  Pittsburgh  Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan.  In  the  center,  a  warning  postcard  circulated  by  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association,  with  the  message  "Are  there  vacant  or  idle  properties  in  your  neighborhood f  Demand  zoning  as  the  means  of  preventing 
their  misuse."  At  the  right,  buildings  made  obsolete  by  unplanned  development  go  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  cartoon  accompanies  the  re- 
port of  the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Atlanta  on  a  tentative  zone  plan 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


When  a  Child  Kills 


A  THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD  boy  was  recently  con- 
victed by  the  district  court  of  Mayes  County,  Okla- 
homa, for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  and  sentenced  to 
be  electrocuted  on  November  18.  His  uncle,  who  is 
reported  to  have  instigated  the  killing,  was  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life.  The  fate  of  the  boy  now  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  who  is  being  urged  by  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  and  other  states  to  prevent  the  execution.  Another 
instance  of  the  prosecution  of  a  child  of  the  juvenile  court  age 
on  a  charge  of  murder  was  the  trial  in  a  criminal  court  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  this  past  summer,  of  a  fifteen-year- 
old  boy,  indicted  for  the  slaying  of  a  young  girl. 
After  the  county  prosecutor  had  consumed  three  days 
in  presenting  such  circumstantial  evidence  as  could 
be  mustered  against  the  lad,  the  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  While  this  case  was  going  on,  it 
was  announced  that  the  governor  of  New  York  state  had  de- 
clined to  commute  the  sentence  of  an  eighteen-year-old 
youth  sentenced  to  the  electric  chair  for  having  committed 
a  murder  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  some  months. 

Juvenile  homicide  cases  (using  the  term  in  its  broad 
sense)  are  of  commoner  occurrence  than  may  at  first  be 
supposed.  On  a  single  day  in  January  of  this  year,  three 
children  were  brought  to  the  shelter  of  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Court  on  homicide  charges.  One  was  a  fourteen-year- 
old  high  school  boy  who  killed  a  schoolmate  in  an  impulsive 
fist  fight ;  another  was  a  twelve-year-old  youngster  who  shot 
his  five-year-old  brother,  using  a  revolver  that  his  mother 
said  she  had  kept  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  her  deserting  husband;  the  third  case  was  that  of 
an  eleven-year-old  lad  who  shot  a  four-year-old  child,  also 
with  a  revolver. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  thirty-five  random  homicide  cases 
in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere  shows  the  following  facts,: 
The  twenty-nine  boys  ranged  in  age  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years,  and  the  six  girls  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  These  chil- 
dren were  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
eighteen  children,  fourteen  adults  and  seven  persons  of  un- 
stated ages.  Seventeen  of  those  thus  charged  with  homicide 
were  less  than  thirteen  years  old,  and  seven  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  A  firearm  or  bow  and  arrow  was  used  in 
sixteen  cases.  In  three  the  weapon  employed  was  a  knife 
or  hatchet,  in  two  a  brick  or  other  missile,  and  in  two  poison 
was  administered.  A  girl  victim  of  a  criminal  outrage 
dropped  her  infant  offspring  out  of  a  window.  A  boy  play- 
ing marbles  killed  one  of  his  mates  by  pushing  him  over  in 
the  street.  Another  little  fellow,  apparently  as  a  prank, 
placed  an  obstacle  on  a  railroad  track  and  caused  a  train 
to  be  wrecked.  In  comparatively  few  cases  was  there  a 
murderous  intent,  and  some  of  the  deaths  were  plainly  acci- 
dental. In  certain  instances  the  tragedy  was  so  manifestly 
unintentional  that  the  prosecuting  officials,  in  bringing  the 
boy  or  girl  before  the  court,  acted  perfunctorily  and  with 
reluctance.  The  children  were  usually  immature  and  had 
not  received  proper  bringing  up.  Some  were  mental  defec- 
tives. Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  of  the  deeds 
were  clearly  vicious. 

Three  methods  of  providing  for  the  trial  of  juvenile 
homicide  cases  are  found  in  the  state  laws.  First  is  the  old 
traditional  way  of  penal  laws,  still  lingering  in  several  states, 
which  views  homicide  by  children  in  the  same  manner  as  if 


committed  by  adult  criminals.  Under  statutes  of  this  kind 
the  jurisdiction  reposes  in  the  criminal  court,  and  the  cases 
cannot  be  heard  by  the  juvenile  court  unless  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  criminal  court  yield  the  privilege  of  letting 
the  latter  tribunal  handle  such  matters  on  a  different  charge. 
It  is  legally  possible  in  many  states  even  today  to  convict  a 
seven-year-old  boy  or  girl  in  a  criminal  court  of  murder, 
and  then  to  hang  or  execute  the  child.  In  Knox,  Indiana, 
last  year,  an  eleven-year-old  boy,  charged  with  the  death  of  a 
seven-year-old  companion,  was  solemnly  arraigned  and 
tried  in  a  criminal  court  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  were  mere  children.  The  jury  after  deliberat- 
ing for  several  hours  failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
boy  who  was  subjected  to  this  medieval  ordeal  claimed  that 
the  shooting,  done  with  a  small  rifle,  was  unintentional. 

In  New  York  state,  which  still  adheres  to  its  ancient 
criminalistic  legislation  on  this  subject,  murder  by  children 
under  sixteen  is  the  one  and  only  crime  technically  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  children's  courts,  but  the  criminal 
courts  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  Under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  its  laws,  a  boy  or  girl  below  sixteen 
guilty  of  murder  is  punishable  by  electrocution  or  imprison- 
ment in  a  state  prison.  Public  sentiment  would  not  toler- 
ate the  first  penalty,  and  the  prison  law  prohibits  the  recep- 
tion of  a  prisoner  under  sixteen  in  prison.  If  such  a  court 
should  reduce  the  charge  to  manslaughter  or  some  lesser 
offense,  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  thereupon  pass  to  the 
children's  court. 

FOR  a  time  after  the  creation  of  children's  courts  grand 
juries  would  occasionally  indict  some  little  fellow 
on  a  murder  or  manslaughter  charge,  but  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  criminal  courts  to  refuse  to  hear  such  cases, 
and  to  refer  them  to  the  children's  court  where  a  complaint 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  made.  Even  when  a  juvenile 
homicide  case  has  reached  the  grand  jury,  as  nowadays  hap- 
pens very  seldom,  that  body  has  almost  invariably  referred 
the  matter  to  the  children's  court  without  any  indictment. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  only  juvenile  homicide 
case  actually  tried  by  a  criminal  court  in  New  York  city 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Children's  Court,  took  place 
in  Brooklyn  some  eight  years  ago.  This  was  when  a  boy  of 
fifteen  had  deliberately  shot  and  killed  his  father.  He  was 
sixteen  when  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison.  Almost 
without  exception,  cases  in  New  York  city  are  now  taken 
by  the  police  immediately  to  the  Children's  Court.  The 
children,  if  required  to  be  held,  are  temporarily  cared  for  in 
the  shelter  of  the  local  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children.  The  court  in  its  final  disposition  of  the  cases 
is  guided  by  the  child's  particular  circumstances  and  needs. 

Experience  has  been  otherwise  in  Philadelphia.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  seven  juvenile  homicide  cases,  three  girls  and 
four  boys,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Philadelphia  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  in  a  single  day.  A  girl  defendant  of  fifteen, 
another  of  twelve,  another  of  fifteen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  one  of 
fourteen  and  another  of  twelve,  as  well  as  another  boy  whose 
age  is  at  the  moment  unknown,  after  having  been  duly  and 
severally  indicted,  each  defendant  for  a  separate  murder  or 
manslaughter,  were  on  this  aforesaid  day  duly  and  severally 
acquitted.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  1903  stipulated  that 
nothing  therein  contained  should  be  in   derogation  of  the 
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powers  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  "  to  try  upon  an  indictment  any  delinquent  child 
who  in  due  course  may  be  brought  to  trial."  The  Juvenile 
Court  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  murder.  From 
1903  up  to  1 92 1  the  district  attorney  and  grand  juries  had 
apparently  been  accustomed,  however,  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  had  ordinarily  allowed  such  cases 
to  be  heard  in  the  Juvenile  Court  without  indictment  and 
on  lesser  charges. 

The  situation  bringing  these  seven  cases  to  a  head  at 
the  same  time  was  this:  A  girl  involved  in  one  of  the 
cases  just  cited  had  been  committed  by  the  coroner  in  19 19 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  which  subsequently 
presented  two  bills  of  indictment.  Thereupon  the  Juvenile 
Court  after  a  hearing  discharged  her  from  custody.  An 
attorney  for  the  girl  later  moved  to  quash  the  original  in- 
dictments which  had  up  to  that  time  not  been  tried.  It  was 
held  by  the  Appellate  Court  that  the  Juvenile  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  such  indictments,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
discharge  by  the  Juvenile  Court  the  criminal  court  still 
had  jurisdiction  over  her.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision that  this  girl  and  the  six  other  children  were  subse- 
quently tried  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  practices,  which  make  it  possi- 
ble for  juvenile  courts  to  handle  these  cases  only  when  the 
criminal  court  chooses  not  to  try  the  cases,  are  the  more 
recent  provisions  in  certain  states  which  give  the  control  to 
the  juvenile  court  as  a  purely  civil  matter.  The  legislatures 
of  such  states  give  the  juvenile  court  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  delinquencies  and  offenses  committed  by 
children  within  the  court's  maximum  age  jurisdiction,  say 
sixteen,  and  the  proceedings  are  civil  in  nature.  The  regu- 
lar criminal  courts  are  stripped  of  their  former  authority 
over  children,  and  the  juvenile  court  itself  is  without  the 
power  to  apply  criminal  processes. 

A  third  way  of  approaching  such  matters  is  through 
granting  the  juvenile  court  discretion  to  choose  between  a 
civil  and  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  may  determine,  according  to  his  best  judgment, 
whether  the  offense,  if  committed  by  a  child  above  a  certain 
prescribed  age,  should  be  tried  civilly  or  criminally.  Under 
this  plan  the  juvenile  court  itself  sometimes  has  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  in  that  event  may  hear  the  case 
according  to  either  method.  Again  it  may  decide  to  trans- 
fer the  action  to  the  regular  criminal  court.  Where  laws 
of  this  kind  prevail,  they  do  not  usually  refer  specifically  to 
homicide  cases,  but  apply  to  other  types  of  cases  as  well. 

WHAT  is  the  solution  of  this  problem?  ( 1 )  Should  the 
law  provide  that  children  of  juvenile  age  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  court,  the  same  as  in  the 
cases  of  adults,  unless  this  court  concedes  the  privilege  to 
the  juvenile  court  to  try  the  issue  in  the  manner  ordinarily 
applied  to  other  delinquent  children;  or  (2)  should  such 
cases  go  in  the  first  instance  and  exclusively  to  the  juvenile 
court  to  be  handled  through  civil  processes  alone;  or  (3) 
should  the  power  be  vested  in  the  juvenile  court  to  exercise 
an  option  as  to  whether  the  case  shall  be  tried  civilly  or 
criminally,  the  criminal  proceedings,  if  used,  to  be  either 
in  the  juvenile  court  itself  or  in  the  regular  criminal 
tribunal  ? 

Neither  sentimentality  nor  vengeance  should  be  allowed  to 
dictate  what  is  to  be  done.  It  has  become  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  the  first  consideration  in  determining  what  should 
be  done  with  delinquents  is  not  the  offense,  but  the  delin- 
quent's individual  characteristics  and  circumstances.  Science 
has  overthrown  the  old  notion  of  criminal  types.  The  wisest 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  is  that  which  aims  at 
their  reformation  and  suitable  adjustment  in  society.  When- 
ever a  murder  has  been  characterized  by  particularly  shock- 


ing brutality  the  social  investigation  and  psychiatric  exam- 
ination (which  every  juvenile  court  should,  of  course,  fur- 
nish) will  likely  show  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  feebleminded, 
insane  or  otherwise  psychopathic.  The  place  for  these  ab- 
normal and  dangerous  persons,  whether  juvenile  or  adult, 
is  not  in  a  reformatory  or  penal  institution,  but  in  one  of 
a  special  custodial  kind. 

There  are  situations  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
need  for  alternative  criminal  jurisdiction.  Since  about  a 
third  of  the  states  already  carry  the  maximum  age  of  their 
juvenile  court  jurisdiction  up  to  the  eighteenth  birthday, 
and  since  the  tendency  to  increase  the  age  jurisdiction  of 
such  tribunals  to  this  age  is  likely  to  find  expression  in  the 
laws  of  additional  states,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  pretty 
well-matured  youths  may  now  and  then  need  to  be  dealt 
with  because  of  particularly  wilful  and  gross  murders.  Some 
of  the  offenders  may  be  exceptionally  advanced  in  their  devel- 
ment.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  trial  might  drag  along  in  the 
courts,  either  through  appeal  or  other  channels,  for  a  time 
long  enough  to  make  the  offender  above  eighteen  before  the 
case  is  finally  settled.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  of  the  young  offender.  Should  this  occur  recourse  to 
extradition  might  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  charge. 

In  states  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court 
goes  beyond  the  sixteenth  birthday,  the  third  of  the  three 
procedures  outlined  above  would  seem  most  suitable.  For 
most  cases  civil  proceedings  will  meet  the  needs.  Whether 
the  alternative  criminal  jurisdiction  should  reside  in  the 
juvenile  or  some  other  tribunal  is  for  each  state  to  decide. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  desirable  to  confer  power  upon  the 
juvenile  court  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  even  though  a 
like  authority  is  concurrently  vested  in  the  regular  criminal 
court.  Good  reasons  may  exist  for  having  the  latter  court 
handle  certain  of  the  cases.  The  public  prosecuting  attorney 
should  always  be  privileged  to  move  for  a  criminal  trial 
whenever  the  child  is  above  a  certain  minimum  age 
and  he  feels  that  the  public  interest  demands  such  a 
course.  The  judge"  of  the  juvenile  court  ought  to  be  the 
.one  to  decide  in  each  instance  as  to  whether  the  case  is  to 
be  tried  civilly  or  criminally.  Perhaps  in  order  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  it  may  continue  to  be  necessary  in  some  places 
to  permit  this  alternative  criminal  trial  down  as  low  as  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Yet  it  would  take  unusually  strong  argu- 
ments to  convince  persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
juvenile  delinquency  that  it  is  necessary  or  right  to  utilize 
criminal  processes  in  the  case  of  any  boy  or  girl  under  six- 
teen. 

In  cases  of  juvenile  homicide  where  institutional  commit- 
ment is  required,  the  boy  or  girl  can  ordinarily  be  sent  to 
a  training  school  for  persons  of  adolescent  age  of  his  or  her 
respective  sex.  Only  in  extremely  rare  instances,  and  then 
only  with  the  older  offenders,  is  it  at  all  justifiable  to  con- 
sider an  adult  reformatory  or  correctional  institution. 

Although  capital  punishment  is  a  subject  that  can  readily 
start  a  debate,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  many  persons 
would  regard  such  a  penalty  as  suitable  for  boys  or  girls 
under  eighteen.  In  New  Jersey  early  in  the  last  century  a 
lad  who  committed  a  murder  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  five  months  was  hanged.  In  England  as  late  as  1895  a 
fifteen-year-old  lad  is  said  to  have  been  sentenced  to  death, 
and  to  have  been  saved  from  his  fate  only  by  a  reprieve.  It 
was  only  four  years  ago  that  such  a  sentence  was  imposed  in 
New  York  State  upon  a  lad  of  sixteen.  The  execution  of 
the  penalty  was  halted  by  the  action  of  the  governor  in  com- 
muting the  sentence  to  imprisonment.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  prevent  absolutely  any  such  tragedies  by  enacting,  in  those 
states  where  necessary,  an  amendment  making  capital  pun- 
ishment inapplicable  to  those  who  commit  homicide  when 
under  eighteen  years  of  age? 

It  may  be  fitting  to  point  out  that  the  laws  governing  juve- 
nile homicide  in  some  places  would  likely  be  different  from 
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what  they  are,  if  the  juvenile  court  system  covered  all  of  the 
state.  Laws  bearing  on  such  a  subject  must  naturally  be 
state-wide  in  their  scope,  and  it  has  properly  been  deemed 
inadvisable  to  vest  jurisdiction  over  such  cases  in  the  justices 
of  the  peace  or  police  justices  who  are  in  many  localities  still 
entrusted  with  handling  the  routine  of  children's  cases. 

Attention  may  finally  be  called  to  the  large  proportion  of 
these  homicide  cases  due  in  part  to  the  access  which  children 
have  to  firearms.  This  fact  suggests  the  importance  of 
greater  vigilance  in  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  such 
weapons.  Arthur  W.  Towne 

Does  It  Pay  to  Go  to  Work? 

THE  work  a  child  does  before  reaching  the  age  of  six- 
teen is  wasted.  That  is  the  gist  of  a  report,  Work- 
ing Children  of  Boston,  issued  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  on  its  investigation  of  a  large  group  of  children  who 
left  school  for  jobs  before  that  age.  Official  records  of  em- 
ployed children  to  the  number  of  5,692,  in  Boston  and  three 
suburbs,  Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Chelsea,  were  examined. 
The  Children's  Bureau  agents  talked  with  more  than  eight 
hundred  of  the  working  children  under  sixteen,  and  three 
years  afterward  secured  information  by  questionnaires  as  to 
the  later  industrial  progress  of  those  interviewed. 

The  early  period  of  employment  for  many  of  these  chil- 
dren, the  report  declares,  was  worse  than  wasted  if  con- 
sidered as  a  preparation  for  industrial  efficiency  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  adult  life.       v 

Equipped  with  at  best  only  a  rudimentary  education,  and  guided, 
except  in  rare  instances,  only  by  chance,  these  children  were  neces- 
sarily excluded  by  law  from  all  trades  involving  the  use  of 
dangerous  machinery  and  by  their  own  ignorance  and  inexperience 
from  practically  all  other  occupations  which  would  offer  them  any 
opportunity  to  acquire  either  mental  or  manual  skill. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  occupations  which  they 
secured  drd  not  offer  any  future  in  themselves  nor  any 
training  for  another  occupation  in  which  a  child  could  hope 
to  earn  a  living  as  an  adult.  With  no  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire industrial  experience  of  any  real  value  the  children 
drifted  about  from  one  position  to  another  of  similar  nature. 
They  were  often  unemployed  for  long  periods  and  when  em- 
ployed required  frequently  to  work  under  conditions  pro- 
hibited by  the  child-labor  laws. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  received  less  than  $5 
a  week  on  entering  their  first  regular  position.  Higher 
initial  wages  were  earned  by  foreign-born  than  by  native 
children,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  oftener  worked  long 
hours  contrary  to  law,  and  partly  to  their  greater  tendency 
to  enter  mechanical  or  factory  occupations,  which  pay  higher 
wages  at  the  start.  In  wage  promotions,  however,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  not  so  well  off  as  the  native  children.  The 
lower  the  grade  completed  in  school  the  more  likely  was  the 
child  to  begin  his  industrial  career  in  a  factory  or  mechani- 
cal occupation,  and  307  out  of  637  foreign-born  working 
children  had  been,  according  to  a  conservative  standard, 
below  the  normal  grade  for  their  ages. 

Retardation  and  lack  of  adjustment  to  school  life  ap- 
peared to  be  very  important  factors  in  influencing  both  the 
foreign-born  and  the  native  children  to  leave  school  for  work, 
even  though  the  reason  most  frequently  given  by  the  children 
for  going  to  work  was  that  of  economic  need.  The  fact  that 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  those  who  gave  this  reason  were 
retarded  at  school  than  of  those  giving  all  other  reasons  in- 
dicates that  the  economic  causes  forcing  children  to  dis- 
continue their  education  may  also  be  responsible  for  their 
retardation  while  attending  school. 

The  advantage  of  those  who  had  completed  normal  or 
higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages  was  definitely  re- 
flected in  wage  increases,  steadiness  of  employment,  and 
earnings  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  facts  seem 
to  indicate  that  "  even  the  small  amount  of  education  which 


A  Clearing  House  for  New  York's  Children 

THE  Babies'  Welfare  Federation  of  New  York  has  grad- 
uated. It  is  now  the  Children's  Welfare  Federation,  and 
has  signalized  its  entrance  into  a  new  field — work  for  children 
of  all  ages — by  adopting  a  seal,  drawn  by  Frieda  Wolff  in 
a  competition  among  students  at  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School. 

One  hundred  thousand  children  in  New  York  City  last 
spring  needed  country  fresh  air  imperatively.  If  all  the 
fresh-air  camps  worked  at  their  maximum  capacity  on  two- 
week  shifts,  only  30,000  could  go.  Who  was  to  pick  the 
weakest,  and  to  see  that  no  healthy  child  slipped  into  a  place 
thrice  needed  for  his  tuberculous  or  undernourished  neighbors? 

This  job  of  coordination  was  the  first  big  task  carried  out 
by  the  Children's  Welfare  Federation  under  the  new  name 
and  scope.  Its  Committee  on  Fresh  Air,  representing  thirty- 
seven  fresh-air  groups,  devised  last  winter  a  "  standard  fresh- 
air  card  "  and  a  plan  to  put  it  in  use.  When  the  time  came 
to  select  the  children,  47,000  of  these  cards  were  returned  by 
134  children's  organizations  with  the  names  of  their  can- 
didates. On  this  uniform  basis  the  camps  could  choose 
intelligently. 

The  federation  was  established  ten  years  ago  as  a  clearing 
house  for  babies'  organizations  with  a  membership  of  thirty 
public  and  private  affiliated  associations.  Now  its  member- 
ship is  217,  and  15,000  children's  cases  "clear"  through  its 
office  in  a  year.  It  is  directed  by  a  committee  representing 
the  member  organizations.  Smaller  standing  committees  act 
as  little  clearing  houses  for  the  discussion  of  policy  and  stand- 
ards by  organizations  in  their  respective  fields.  Four  new 
special  committees  start  work  this  fall  to  explore  the  parts 
of  the  field  which  have  opened  with  the  inclusion  of  the  older 
children,  by  drawing  together  the  groups  now  at  work  on 
children's  courts,  vocational  guidance,  child  placement  and 
adoption,  and  recreational  facilities. 

Not  a  few  federations  or  councils  of  social  agencies  in  other 
cities  have  set  up  functional  groups  to  serve  very  much  as 
the  Children's  Welfare  Federation  is  serving.  New  York 
has  begun  the  other  way  around,  with  its  pioneer  functional 
groups  appearing  and  developing  quite  independently  of  each 
other  or  of  any  central  leadership.  In  its  relations  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  is  one  of  the  affiliated  members  bf 
the  federation  and  furnishes  it  with  office  space,  the  Children's 
Welfare  Federation  is  an  ideal  working  model  of  cooperation 
between  public  and  private  agencies. 


the  eighth-grade  graduate  could  boast  over  the  sixth-grade 
graduate  was  a  real  industrial  asset." 

The  region  of  Boston  was  chosen  for  the  study  because 
it  was  believed  to  offer  a  typical  example  of  an  urban  com- 
munity with  diversified  industries  and  a  considerable  volume 
of  trade,  as  well  as  because  it  was  situated  in  a  state  having 
comparatively  advanced  child-labor  legislation.  The  results 
appear  to  show  that  in  any  similar  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing city  both  child  and  community  lose  by  a  policy 
which  allows  the  work  of  children  under  sixteen  to  be  used 
primarily  for  profit  instead  of  for  their  own  training. 
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Making  Men  and  Women  Over 

ONE  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  handicapped  by 
disease  or  accident,  but  capable  of  the  readjustment 
which  will  restore  them  from  the  social  scrap-heap  to  the 
ranks  of  the  self-supporting — this  is  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  the  United  States.  Calculated  in 
terms  of  inevitable  depression  of  mind,  antagonism  to  society, 
frustrated  ambition  and  reduced  economic  value,  this  hun- 
dred thousand  is  a  formidable  liability.  In  each  case  the 
task  of  salvage  is  one  in  which  many  broken  threads,  repre- 
senting physical,  mental  and  social  factors,  must  be  un- 
ravelled and  re-woven  to  make  a  consistent  pattern. 


Reclaimed    Discards   from   the   Economic 
Scrap-Heap 

{CHRISTIAN  B.  was  an  uneducated  farmer  who  lost  an 
^-^  arm.  He  had  no  interest  or  experience  in  anything  but 
agriculture,  but  "what  could  a  one-armed  man  do?"  When 
his  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Wisconsin  reha- 
bilitation department,  he  was  working  at  odd  jobs  in  the 
summer,  loafing  in  the  winter.  Ten  weeks  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  enabled  him  to  learn  milk  testing,  and  he  began 
regular  work  at  once.  He  will  return  to  the  university  for 
another  short  course  this  winter. 


It  cost  the  city  of  New  York  $3,372.60  to  support  Margaret 
C.  for  twelve  years  in  the  City  Home  after  blood  poisoning 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  both  legs.  Officials  at  the 
home  provided  her  with  artificial  limbs,  but  they  were  not 
properly  adjusted,  and  she  was  practically  helpless  when  a 
relative  took  her  from  the  home  in  1922  and  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bureau  to  her  case.  The  investment  of  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  in  repairing  the  artificial 
limbs  made  it  possible  for  her  to  take  a  position  as  house- 
keeper. From  her  wages  she  is  repaying  the  money  expended 
on  her.  At  practically  no  money  cost  to  the  state  she  has 
regained  a  happy  independence  and  the  probable  burden  of 
lifetime  dependency  has  been  lifted  from  the  city. 


Mr.  A.  C.  had  been  a  plasterer  for  twenty  years,  until  he 
was  incapacitated  temporarily  by  stomach  trouble  resulting 
from  an  industrial  accident.  Upon  his  recovery  he  developed 
an  "anxiety  neurosis,"  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  work  at  his  trade.  The  bureau  gave  him  instruction 
in  the  pocketbook  trade,  in  which  he  was  much  interested  for 
a  time.  Gradually  the  resumption  of  the  habit  of  work 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  himself,  and  a  vacation  from  his 
family,  advised  by  the  physician,  brought  about  a  normal 
state  of  mind.  He  became  anxious  to  return  to  plastering, 
at  which  he  now  is  earning  ten  dollars  a  day. 


Because  James  T.  had  several  friends  in  the  garage  business 
who  would  help  him  get  started,  the  bureau  gave  him  train- 
ing in  vulcanizing  and  tire  repair  when  an  accident  neces- 
sitated the  amputation  of  a  foot.  Previously  he  had  been  a 
greenhouse  worker.  Award  of  part  of  his  compensation  in 
a  lump  sum  gave  him  the  capital  to  open  a  shop  after  four 
months  instruction.  His  business  now  warrants  the  employ- 
ment of  two  assistants,  and  he  is  supporting  his  wife  and 
two  children. 


Mr.  Edward  G.  received  an  injury  in  cranking  a  truck 
which  totally  disabled  his  right  arm.  His  former  employers 
commended  his  intelligence  and  pluck  and  felt  that  he  might 
be  trained  as  a  foreman  in  their  construction  work.  In  four 
months  he  learned  to  use  his  left  hand  for  writing  and  draw- 
ing, employing  blue  prints  which  they  supplied,  and  went 
back  to  the  firm  for  instruction  under  a  foreman.  Two 
months  later  he  himself  was  put  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
men  on  street  work. 


Heart  disease  had  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  J.  K.  to  work 
for  a  year,  when  his  case  was  brought  to  the  bureau's  atten- 
tion. He  worried  keenly  over  his  inability  to  support  his 
wife  and  two  children.  His  physician  agreed  to  let  him  try 
vulcanizing  and  tire  repair.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he 
showed  such  proficiency  that  the  school  at  which  he  was 
studying  engaged  him  as  a  teacher.  Best  of  all,  the  medical 
reports  improved  markedly  after  less  than  a  month  of  regular 
work. 


Until  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  highest  hope 
of  the  physically  handicapped  person  was  for  charity,  public 
or  private.  Although  the  Massachusetts  survey  of  1905 
and  the  Cleveland  survey  of  19 15  yielded  a  startling  census 
of  the  proportion  of  handicapped  and  economically  dependent 
in  an  average  industrial  and  commercial  community,  it  was 
not  until  June,  1920,  that  Congress  passed  "an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 
disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil 
employment." 

Effective  until  June  30,  1924,  the  act  provides  an  annual 
budget  of  one  million  dollars — $750,000  the  first  year,  which 
ended  June  30,  1921,  for  allotment  to  the  states  on  a  popu- 
lation percentage  basis,  according  to  stated  conditions.  The 
territories,  outlying  possessions  and  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  included  in  its  scope.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and  power  of 
administering  its  provisions ;  it  is  to  this  board  that  the  states 
submit  the  plans  and  reports. 

The  allotment  of  federal  funds  is  made  on  condition  that 
the  state  shall  expend  at  least  an  equal  amount  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  the  minimum  request  shall  be  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  also  included  conditions  con- 
cerning approval  of  plans  and  reports  of  work  done,  and 
certain  restrictions  on  expenditure  for  equipment  and  prop- 
el ty  which  insure  the  use  of  the  money  for  actual  rehabili- 
tation purposes.  In  order  to  receive  its  benefits,  a  state  must 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  federal  act;  empower  and  direct 
its  state  board  for  vocational  education  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  provide  a  plan  of 
cooperation  with  whatever  agency  administers  the  work- 
men's compensation  or  liability  laws  in  that  state;  provide 
for  the  supervision  and  support  of  courses  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  ap- 
point the  state  treasurer  as  custodian  of  funds. 

Within  those  broad  limits,  the  states  are  free  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  their  own  way.  Thirty-four  states  have  enacted 
the  necessary  complementary  legislation  and  have  begun 
work.  The  state  laws  vary  somewhat  in  their  scope  and 
emphasis.  New  York,  for  instance,  places  the  eligibility 
age  at  fourteen;  New  Jersey  at  sixteen.  The  New  York 
plan  includes  an  advisory  commission  composed  of  the  com- 
missioners of  education,  labor  and  health;  New  Jersey's 
commission  is  composed  of  the  commissioners  of  education, 
labor,  and  of  charities  and  corrections,  together  with  three 
other  appointed  members.  Aside  from  such  mechanical  dif- 
ferences, there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  in  conception 
of  the  problem  and  method  of  attack. 

THE  organization  of  the  work  usually  includes  a  central 
office  with  district  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state,  and  traveling  agents  who  investigate  the  cases  which 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  central  or  district  office. 
Close  working  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  state 
boards  for  workmen's  compensation,  since  a  large  percentage 
of  civilian  disability  is  the  result  of  industrial  accident.  The 
roll  of  cases  is  augmented  by  such  means  as  cooperation 
with  general  agencies,  newspaper  publicity  and  public  ad- 
dresses. 

The  fundamental  emphasis  in  rehabilitation  is  educa- 
tional, but  the  route  to  actual  training  is  often  slow  and 
devious.  New  Jersey  stresses  the  necessity  for  physical 
reconstruction  before  beginning  vocational  training,  and  is 
unique  in  its  establishment  of  a  Memorial  School  for  Re- 
habilitation, with  branches  where  courses  in  selected  occu- 
pations for  the  physically  handicapped  are  given.  Other 
states  depend  upon  the  public  or  private  schools  and  agencies 
within  their  bounds  for  necessary  training.  In  general  terms, 
the  problem  is  to  provide  such  social  service,  training,  or 
prosthetic  appliances  as  will  enable  a  man  or  woman  of 
wage-earning  age  to  re-enter  the  woi  Id  of  industry  or  com- 
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merce  as  an  economic  factor.  Such  a  process  may  take  the 
form  of  counsel  concerning  retraining  for  a  former  or  a  new 
occupation;  a  course  of  training  in  a  trade,  technical,  com- 
mercial or  correspondence  school;  placement  in  industry 
for  training,  together  with  supervision  and  guidance  during 
training;  assistance  to  secure  a  position  when  training 
is  completed;  advice  and  assistance  to  secure  artificial  ap- 
pliances or  limbs,  or  arrangements  for  necessary  therapeutic 
treatment,  and  such  special  social  service  as  may  be  needed 
by  the  individual  or  his  family. 

The  states  which  have  made  the  most  prompt,  and  ambi- 
tious beginnings  are  perhaps  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  California,  Wis- 
consin. The  work  is  of  too  brief  duration  to  yield  statis- 
tics and  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has  not 
yet  published  a  report.  The  figures  recently  issued  by  Dr. 
Riley  M.  Little,  director  for  New  York,  give  some  idea 
of  the  first  year's  work  in  that  state: 

From  July  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1922: 

3,076  cases  of  physically  handicapped  persons  were  reported  to 
the  bureau,  2,767  men  and  309  women. 
Of  these: 

139  were  not  found,  or  had  died. 

159  declined  service. 

270  were  not  susceptible  of  rehabilitation. 

390  were  ineligible  under  the  law. 

17  disappeared  after  the  bureau  got  in  touch  with  them. 
656  were   making   their  own   way,    without   special   need   of 
help. 
Of  the  remaining  1,445  served  by  the  bureau 

299  were  placed  in  vocational   schools  or  under  tutors. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  189  were  still  in  training,  while 
62    had    completed    their   courses    and    had    returned    to 
gainful  occupations. 
182  were  placed  by  social  service  without  special  training. 
23  were  re-established  in  business. 
Decision  on  591  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while 
392  remained  under  social  service. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  267  whose  rehabilitation 
was  completed  was  $20.17,  or  $4.18  less  than  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  industrial  workers  in  New  York  state  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Notices  were  sent  in  1,367  cases  by  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission ; 
in  108  infantile  paralysis  cases  by  the  state  department  of 
health. 

Hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  the  cases  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  crippled  in  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic 
of  1 91 6  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  within  the 
next  few  years,  as  the  children  reach  sixteen.  Medical  aid 
has  restored  many  of  the  victims  of  that  scourge  to  the 
ranks  of  the  practically  normal,  but  state  aid  in  training  and 
education  will  enable  even  those  others  who  must  face  life 
with  a  physical  handicap  to  enter  on  a  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  career. 

Industrial  rehabilitation  work  is  a  highly  specialized  form 
of  case  work,  and  like  other  case  work  presents  an  intricate 
study  of  economics  and  psychology,  but  always  with  the 
added  uncertain  factor  of  a  physical  handicap.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  train  past  the  handicap — as  a  plant  encases  a  for- 
eign substance  and  grows  around  the  obstruction — and  to 
settle  the  man  into  a  work  that  is  not  only  economically 
profitable  but  spiritually  stimulating  and,  ideally,  of  a  kind 
where  he  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  others  who  are 
not  handicapped. 

If  the  most  serious  consequence  of  being  crippled  is 
the  consequent  loss  of  courage,  ambition  and  morale,  then 
the  most  successful  way  to  restore  those  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  life  is  to  fit  the  crippled  person  to  ignore  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  thing  that  sets  him  apart  from  others. 
If  work  has  a  spiritual  value  for  the  man  with  unimpaired 
strength,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  the  man  who 
must  compensate  for  a  physical  imperfection  by  the  success 
of  his  achievement.  Mildred  Hand 


The  "Boarding  Mother"  Speaks 

Although  the  contributor  avows  that  this  is  the  story  of 
Peter,  it  is  no  less  revealing  of  that  usually  inarticulate  but 
all-important  factor  in  child  placement — the  foster  or  "board- 
ing mother" — and  of  the  draft  upon  her  patience,  intelligence, 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Peter.  I  am  his  "  boarding  mother." 
Peter  is  the  product  of  legalized  vice  between  a  degen- 
erate father  and  a  feeble-minded  mother.  He  was  bred 
in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  crime,  and  for  ten  years  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  viciousness.  For  four  years 
he  has  been  the  haphazard  guest  of  the  various  child-caring 
agencies  of  the  state  board  of  charities. 

He  is  an  anemic,  cowed,  pathetic-looking  adolescent.  In 
temperament  he  is  suspicious,  silent  and  surly.  In  his  school 
work  and  boy  sports  he  is  normal.  In  fact,  he  is  rather  a 
leader  among  his  friends.  He  has  been  under  my  supervision 
for  a  year,  and  I  am  as  far  from  understanding  him  now 
as  I  was  the  day  I  undertook  the  responsibility  for  his  well- 
being.  There  is  somewhere  in  his  brain  a  psychopathic  quirk 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  analyze.  Whether  this  is  the 
result  of  his  unfortunate  upbringing  or  his  inherent  abnormal- 
ity I  cannot  decide.  With  a  pencil  and  paper  or  a  pot  of 
paint  and  a  brush  he  is  a  genius.  Could  it  be  that  he  is 
merely  afflicted  with  the  artistic  temperament? 

In  his  opinion  the  slightest  word  of  correction  or  reproof 
is  designed  to  abuse  him.  If  all  the  interests  of  the  home 
do  not  revolve  around  him,  he  is  heart-broken.  The  best 
seat  by  the  reading  lamp,  the  largest  piece  of  pie  and  the 
first  choice  of  anything  where  a  choice  may  be  given  are  his 
by  divine  right.  Absolute  quiet  when  he  studies,  a  din  as  of 
battle  when  he  would  be  merry  and  the  privilege  of  dom- 
inating all  family  discussions  are  to  be  accorded  him,  or  the 
peace  of  the  home  is  shattered  beyond  repair.  Should  Peter 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  perpetual  grief,  or  should  he  be  the 
honorary  head  of  my  household?  Is  the  mere  fact  that  he 
struggles  for  supremacy  an  augury  of  a  saving  grace? 

PETER  is  the  most  acquisitive  individual  I  ever  knew. 
When  he  came  to  me  he  was  possessed  of  a  gold  watch- 
chain  that  he  "got  off  of  a  boy."  I  have  sought  to  foster  in  him 
a  desire  to  own  what  I  term  the  nicest  things:  clean,  good- 
looking  clothes,  personal  toilet  articles,  serviceable  jewelry 
and  proper  equipment  for  play.  The  aim  was  to  have  him 
earn  and  then  possess.  I  find  that  it  was  I  who  have  earned 
and  he  that  possesses.     He  is  well-stocked. 

Another  habit  that  I  have  urged  upon  him  is  cleanliness 
and  pride  in  appearance.  There  was  a  time  when  he  and 
water  were  on  terms  of  positive  enmity.  His  nails  were 
grubby,  and  his  ears  and  neck  were  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Now,  he  daily  brushes  his  clothes  over  the  breakfast  table 
and  uses  a  box  of  shoe  polish  at  one  sitting. 

A  pet  theory  of  mine  is  that  children  are  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  in  their  play.  Let  them  alone  as  long  as  there  is 
not  actual  bloodshed.  I  have  other  boys  in  my  home  beside 
Peter,  and  one  day  when  the  children  came  home  from  school, 
I  permitted  them  to  play  in  the  snow  and  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  In  the  course  of  time  I  looked  out  to  see 
if  all  was  well  and  discovered  an  eight-year-old  child  carry- 
ing water  from  an  outdoor  tap  and  throwing  it  upon  an 
incline.  It  developed  that  he  was  making  a  slide  for  Peter, 
under  Peter's  supervision.  I  called  him  in  and  found  his 
clothes  frozen  on  him  and  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  for 
hoarseness.  I  did  all  the  things  to  him  that  experience  has 
taught  me.  I  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  held  him  on  my  lap 
in  front  of  the  fire  and  told  him  stories  until  the  Sandman 
came.  Upon  coming  downstairs  I  found  Peter  in  tears.  The 
reason  was  that  he  had  had  "  hundreds  of  colds  and  I  had 
never  done  anything  for  him."  I  recalled  certain  instances 
when  I  had  dealt  largely  and  generously  with  goose-grease, 
castor  oil  and  hot  ginger  tea,  and  a  lot  of  other  old-woman 
notions,  and  Peter  said,  "  Yes,  but  you  never  soaked  my  feet." 

IS  there  as  much  friction  between  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
average  home  as  there  is  between  Peter  and  me,  who  are 
unrelated  by  ties  of  birth?  Does  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones 
or  Mrs.  Brown  realize  my  boy  problems  and  grow  weary? 
I  have  given  Peter  the  best  of  my  effort  and  the  whole  of 
my  thought.  How  much  does  environment  count  in  the  battle 
with  heredity?    But,  I  "  have  put  my  band  to  the  plow." 


HEALTH 


The  Creed  of  the  Professional  Health  Worker 


ALTHOUGH  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  who  so  often  has 
led  the  health  workers  of  the  country  into  new 
ambitions  and  fields  of  accomplishment,  was  no 
"  longer  present,  his  spirit  pervaded  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  Cleve- 
land and  breathed  strength  of  purpose  and  conviction  in  new 
ideals  through  the  various  resolutions  issued  to  the  public. 
The  ringing  challenge  to  the  attention  of  all  our  people, 
the  promise  of  attainment  offered  by  the  professional  health 
workers,  found  in  the  much  quoted  declaration  on  longevity 
printed  in  full  on  the  following  page,  is  the  association's 
answer  to  the  message  of  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
notable  address  a  year  ago,  a  hope  which  came  with  special 
pertinence  from  this  pioneer  in  public  health  whose  own 
great  life  span  bridged  all  but  six  months  of  a  century,  ap- 
proaching twice  the  measure  of  life  now  attained  by  the 
average  American.  It  is  really  in  the  public  address, 
the  formal  bow  and  gesture  of  the  resolutions  of  a  profes- 
sional body,  that  one  glimpses  the  philosophy  of  the  group. 
Here  we  have  it  for  the  health  workers,  a  scientific  direc- 
tion of  this  public  service ;  a  higher  goal  to  be  reached  as  we 
climb  on  the.  knowledge  and  records  of  the  past ;  a  symbol 
of  shrewd  teaching  where  self-interest  merges  with  the  golden 
rule  to  attain  a  community's  health. 

If  we  had  for  the  moment  to  turn  ourselves  to  Russians 
or  Hindus  with  an  expectation  at  birth  of  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  life,  how  would  our  very  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, schools,  marriage,  religious  faith,  go  crashing  about 
our  heads!  We  see  a  little  now  the  relation  of  the  great 
house  of  science  to  the  social  structure,  and  the  dependence  of 
each  material  aim  upon  an  ever  increasing  margin  of  safety, 
the  increment  of  lives  saved.  Until  the  handicap  of  sick- 
ness that  cripples  or  kills  can  be  held  off  while  the  man-child 
and  the  little  woman  are  making  ready  to  take  their  places 
at  the  earning  and  the  housekeeping,  we  are  still  but  cling- 
ing to  life,  not  living  it. 

When  we  have  accomplished  in  our  greater  cities  and 
in  the  industrial  states,  what  our  west  coast  communities  and 
some  of  our  little  towns  have  done  in  infant  life  saving, 
we  shall  add  three  years  to  our  present  average  life  span. 
When  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria  and  whooping  cough 
are  as  obsolete  as  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming,  we  will  be  adding  another  six  to  eight 
years.  While  we  can  not  quote  by  the  record  the  exact 
extent  of  syphilis  in  the  nation,  we  can  prove  already  a 
reduction  in  some  of  its  fatal  consequences,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  still  further  abatement  in  the  prevalence 
of  this  great  killer  of  babies  and  destroyer  of  minds. 

Continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  reduction  in  tubercu- 
losis will  see  us  saving  half  our  present  deaths  from  this 
disease  in  the  next  twenty  years.  Salvaging  of  mental 
derelicts,  or  rather  the  guidance  of  these  special  risks  through 
and  past  the  conflicts  of  youth  and  adolescence,  has  still  to 
record  its  triumphs.  Even  the  increase  of  cancer  with  longer 
spans  of  life  will  cease  to  play  its  present  dominant  role 
when  we  pass  by  the  decade  up  to  65  and  go  into  the  next, 
where  its  incidence  sharply  declines. 

To  meet  their  pledge  the  health  workers  have  determined 
to  clear  themselves  from  entangling  alliances  and  to  organize 
on  clean-cut   professional   lines.     Hereafter   the   American 
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Public  Health  Association  will  serve  as  the  forum  for  the 
practitioners  of  preventive  medicine  and  will  no  longer 
attempt  to  play  the  role  of  promoter  and  propagandist. 
The  scientific  sections  of  the  annual  assembly  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  association  for  study  and  report  will  follow 
closely  the  functional  divisions  of  state  and  municipal  health 
departments.  As  an  earnest  of  this  more  complete  profes- 
sional schedule  two  new  sections  had  trial  sessions  to  test 
their  right  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  annual  meetings — 
one  in  public  health  education,  where  a  vigorous  and  incisive 
analysis  of  health  department  and  private  agency  publicity 
material  was  made  by  specialists  in  the  fields  of  text  and 
illustration;  the  other  in  public  health  nursing,  where  the 
leaders  in  that  technical  service  carried  through  a  program 
touching  intimately  and  with  sharp  analysis  the  fields  of 
public  health  administration,  child  hygiene  and  commun- 
icable disease  control. 

The  association's  resolutions  reflect  fairly  the  character 
of  projects  and  needs  considered  of  first  importance  by  this 
professional  brotherhood  of  many  associated  professions,  engi- 
neers, nurses,  chemists,  social  workers,  veterinarians,  as  well 
as  statisticians,  bacteriologists  and  physicians. 

Vivisection 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  records  its  conviction 
that  experiments  on  living  animals  have  proved  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  public  health  in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  to  civilization,  and 
are  indispensable  to  future  progress. 

The  president  of  the  association  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  standing  committee  of  five  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Defense  of  Research  and  to  take  the  action  which 
it  deems  necessary  to  safeguard  standard  routine  laboratory 
methods  of  procedure  and  animal  experimentation. 

Medical  Practice 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  that 
there  should  be  but  one  standard  of  fitness  for  all  who  desire  to 
practice  the  healing  art,  and  but  one  channel  through  which  persons 
desiring  to  practice  that  art  may  obtain  licenses  to  do  so. 

Without  wishing  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  any  theory  or  method  of  treatment  which 
appeals  to  his  intelligence  or  faith,  it  is  clear  to  the  practi- 
tioner of  preventive  medicine  that  the  control  of  com- 
municable disease  and  the  early  diagnosis  of  many  others 
of  the  easily  preventable  disorders  of  mind  and  body  cannot 
be  attained  without  certain  minimum  requirements  of  edu- 
cation, training  and  experience  with  disease,  which  should 
be  required  of  anyone  permitted  under  the  law  to  offer 
to  the  public  his  ability  to  treat. 

The  interest  of  the  association  in  the  adequate  education 
of  physicians  in  preventive  medicine,  and  the  training  of 
school  children  in  the  simple  facts  of  healthy  life,  as  a 
part  of  the  common  school  education,  was  expressed  as 
follows : 

Education 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  urges  all  schools  to 
adopt  and  put  into  practice  a  systematized,  graded  practical  course 
in  health  habits,  and  health  instruction,  persistence  in  one,  and 
progress  in  the  other  to  have  the  same  relation  to  general  scholastic 
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Twenty  Years  More  of  Life 

A  Record  and  Promise  of  Health  Protection 


Whereas,  the  death  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  an  illustrious 
founder  of  this  association,  has  deprived  the  profession  of 
preventive  medicine  and  the  practitioners  of  public  health 
administration  of  a  devoted  student  and  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  the  people  of  all  nations  of  a  physician  who  consecrated 
himself  to  the  health  of  others;  and 

Whereas,  his  last  request  and  advice  to  this  association  a 
year  ago  was: 

1.  To  seize  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  public  health 
on  a  more  scientific  basis; 

2.  To  replace  the  scriptural  ideal  of  longevity  by  one  more 
consonant  with  our  present  reasonable  belief; 

3.  To  send  messengers  of  hope  in  a  new  scientific  standard 
of  long  life  throughout  the  world  in  schools,  churches  and 
legislative  halls  by  word  and  press  and  film: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  American  Health  Asso- 
ciation send  forth  today  the  following  statement  of  the  accomr 
plishment  and  promise  of  health  protection. 

AS  our  governments,  our  social  order,  our  religious  cus- 
toms depend  for  their  strength  upon  the  integrity  and 
continuity  of  the  family  we  may  well  call  attention  to  a 
result  of  public  health  services  even  more  brilliant  than  the 
astonishing  sum  of  lives  saved ;  namely,  the  addition  of  many 
years  to  the  length  of  happy,  healthy  lives. 

A  civilization  that  can  safeguard  the  lives  of  its  parents 
and  wage-earners,  until  the  children  have  been  launched  in 
full  physical  and  mental  maturity  upon  their  independent 
home  building,  has  made  notable  progress. 

Within  the  past  seventy-five  years  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  has  been  extended  by  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
in  many  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  gains  in  length  of  life  have  been  greater 
in  the  past  twenty  years  than  in  the  previous  fifty.  The  im- 
provement in  the  prospect  of  long  life  is  not  only  continuing 
but  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  still  further 
great  additions  to  the  expected  span  of  life  for  those  peoples 
who  read  aright  and  understand  clearly  the  lessons  of  science. 

Using  the  best  past  experience  of  some  of  the  progressive 
nations  we  can  see  that  already  an  average  length  of  life  of 
sixty-five  years  can  be  promised  to  those  communities  who 
will  best  apply  what  is  already  well-tested  knowledge  of 
health  protection. 

From  a  span  of  forty  years  in  the  England  and  Wales  of 
1840-50  we  have  already  passed  to  one  of  sixty  in  some  of 


our  United  States  in  1920.  And  yet  we  have  but  to  use  for 
all  our  people  the  measures  here  and  there  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  various  age  groups,  to  see  at  least  five  years 
more  of  life  in  our  hands  for  the  asking. 

In  New  Zealand  they  have  all  but  attained  for  their  people 
an  average  length  of  life  of  sixty-five  and  this  is  ten  years 
more  than  we  reached  in  the  registration  states  of  the  United 
States  in  1920. 

In  England  seventy-five  years  ago,  one-quarter  of  all  those 
born  died  before  they  were  three  and  a  half  years  old,  one- 
half  died  before  they  were  forty-four  and  one-half  years  old, 
three-quarters  died  before  they  were  sixty-eight  and  one-half 
years  old.  While  ten  years  ago  it  was  not  until  the  age  of 
thirty-three  and  a  half  that  one-quarter  died,  not  until  sixty- 
one  and  one-half  years  that  one-half  died  and  not  until 
seventy-four  that  three-quarters  died. 

In  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1906-10  one-quarter  of  those 
born  did  not  die  until  the  age  of  forty-eight  and  one-half 
years,  one-half  until  sixty-eight  and  one-half  years  and  three- 
quarters  until  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
that  the  maximum  life  expectation  is  far  from  having  been 
attained  even  with  no  further  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  prevention  of  disease. 

By  adding  to  scientific  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  the  protection  of  infancy,  the  avoidance  of  disorders  of 
nutrition  and  the  degenerative  diseases  of  middle  age  we  may 
well  promise  the  attainment  in  the  next  fifty  years  of  a  span 
of  healthy  life  beyond  the  scriptural  ideal  of  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

As  we  now  measure  the  conscience  and  effective  intelligence 
of  communities  by  their  care  of  infant  life,  we  shall  in  the 
future  test  the  faith  of  our  people  in  science  and  their  courage 
in  performance  by  the  lengthening  span  of  life  they  win  for 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  nations. 

We,  the  health  workers  of  our  communities,  are  confident 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  impracticable  or  extravagant 
in  the  proposal  we  make  that  many  nations  may  attain  such 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  appropriate  to  each  age  and 
occupation,  to  each  climate  and  race,  that  within  the  next 
fifty  years  as  much  as  twenty  years  may  be  added  to  the 
expectancy  of  life  which  now  prevails  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  this  goal  we  dedicate  the  efforts  of  our  Associa- 
tion, as  urged  by  our  departed  leader,  Stephen  Smith,  con- 
fident that  an  informed  and  convinced  public  will  give  the 
best  assurance  of  success. 


standing   as   adequacy  in    any  other   major   subject   in   the   school 
curriculum. 

Medical  schools  are  urged  to  include  in  their  curriculum  a  mini- 
mum of  seventy-two  hours  for  the  study  of  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  the  teaching  to  be  in  part  clinical. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  study  the  fields  outlined 
by  both  resolutions  for  report  at  the  next  meeting,  and  to 
work  out  model  methods  of  putting  these  various  principles 
into  practice. 

For  its  two  general  assemblies  the  association  chose  the 
fitting  subjects  of  Politics  in  the  Health  Departments  and 
Ideal  Municipal  Health  Department  Practice.  Opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  unanimous  that  when  the  true  meaning 
of  politics — that  is,  the  application  of  public  opinion  to 
government — replaced  the  invidious  implication  of  the  diver- 
sion of  public  office  to  private  gain,  the  more  politics  in 
the  health  department,  the  better.  The  picture  of  the  ideal 
health  department  organization  for  a  city  of  100,000  was  a 
suitable  conclusion  of  a  painstaking  study,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  of  municipal  health  practice  in  the  eighty- 
three  cities  that  have  the  largest  population  in  the 
United    States. 

This  outline  of  adequate  and  scientific  health  organization 
will  stand  out  as  perhaps  the  sharpest  picture  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  shared  in  the  events  of  this  important 
gathering.  Haven  Emerson 


The  Lame  Mind 

THERE  has  been  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  care  and 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  New  York  state  during 
the  last  half-century.  The  first  visitors  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  found  frightful  conditions;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  man  who  had  lain  for  seventeen  years  in  a 
drygoods  box  upon  a  bed  of  straw  which  was  occasionally 
burnt  and  renewed.  He  was  covered  by  a  ragged  quilt  and 
fed  by  an  idiot  attendant.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Wil- 
lard  State  Hospital,  one  of  the  three  state  institutions  of 
its  kind.  Now,  according  to  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, patients  in  the  state  hospitals  are  given  every  com- 
fort possible  in  spite  of  overcrowded  conditions.  There  are 
nearly  three  thousand  insane  patients  out  on  parole.  The 
tragic  note  in  this  problem  of  the  insane  is  that,  of  the  six 
thousand  persons  who  this  year  will  probably  form  the  en- 
tering class  for  the  hospitals  of  the  state,  about  40  per  cent, 
would  not  be  in  the  procession  if  they  had  been  placed  under 
proper  treatment  when  the  abnormal  tendencies  first  showed 
themselves.  The  prevention  of  mental  disease  lags  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  created  the  needed  working  stations, 
the  friendly,  sympathetic  and  professionally  competent  clinics 
for  early  diagnosis  of  the  lame  mind,  parallel  to  those  which 
have  been  developed  for  the  lame  lung. 
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CLEANLINESS  IS  A  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  DISEASf 
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PINEAPPLE 

The  Mazing  tropic  Carribbees 
Bore  me  amid  the  sapphire  seas. 
Now   countless  acres  kept  and  tilled 
With  my  perfumed  spears  are  filled. 
Hawaii  is  my  favorite  home, 
North  of  her  air  I  never  roam. 


Telling  the  Healt 

££  lpNTERPRET  the  findings  of  laboratory  investig 
tion  for  the  man  in  the  street,"  urged  Dr.  L.  Ei 
JL  mett  Holt  before  the  American  Child  Hygiei 
Association  when  it  met  in  Washington.  Gettii 
the  health  idea  across  has  become  to  an  increasing  degr 
a  matter  of  putting  it  into  graphic  form.  With  childre 
of  course,  the  part  played  by  games  and  pictures  is  obvioi 
but  even  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cance 
with  its  direct  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  adult,  fin 
a  series  of  posters  essential  in  its  educational  effort.  A  coi 
respondent  sends  us  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  set  of  cc 
ored  postcards  which  are  used  by  the  Instituto  de  Hygiei 
in  a  variety  of  good  causes — from  the  taking  of  a  daily  bai 
to  the  wearing  of  shoes  to  avoid  hookworm  infection.  Tl 
four  larger  prints  on  these  pages,  reproduced  from  woo 
blocks  by  Paul  Honore,  and  circulated  by  the  Detro 
Tuberculosis  Society,  suggest  how  pleasing  and  how  got 
the  health  poster  may  be  when  conceived  and  executed  wii 


OUTD00&  PLAYAND  DCE&CISE 
NATUDE'5BE5T  TONIC  FOP 
EVEDYONE 


Story  in  Pictures 


some  distinction.  Too  much  of  the  publicity  in  circula- 
tion relies  on  a  well-intentioned  idea  for  success  instead  of 
clinching  its  message  by  thoroughly  good  workmanship,  as 
was  pointed  out  at  the  "  clinic  "  of  health  publicity  con- 
ducted at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  by  E.  G.  Routzahn  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  small  drawings  with  the  accompanying 
verses  are  from  Miss  Jenkins'  Sketch  Book,  the  latest  prod- 
uct of  the  versatile  and  ingenious  publicity  staff  of  the  Child 
Health  Organization.  It  is  so  designed  that  the  drawings 
may  be  copied  and  colored  by  small  fingers  while  the  virtues 
of  healthful  fruits  and  vegetables  sink  deep  into  the  young- 
ster's memory.  That  publicity  of  this  sort  finds  a  quick 
response  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  organization's 
first  health  alphabet  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  two 
million  and,  still  more  convincingly,  from  the  testimony  of 
many  school-teachers  whose  pupils  absorb  it  eagerly  and 
begin  to  "  make  up  "  health  jingles  of  their  own. 


YOUD  BODYISA  DELICATE 
AND  VALUABLE  HACHINE 
TAKE  GOOD  CADE  OF  IT 


SLEEPDENEWS  THE  DOWED 
TO  DESIST  DISEASE 


CHERRY 
In  the  fifth  century — quite  remote, — 
An  Emperor  wise  sat  in  a  boat 
In  old  Japan,  and  drank  his  tea. 
My  blossoms,  blown  away  from   me, 
Fell  in  his  cup — he  spoke  my  fate; — 
"  This  lovely  flower  we'll  cultivate." 
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"Health  in  Education— Education  in  Health" 


ALMOST  every  boy  wants  to  be  the  strong  man  of  the 
circus  or  the  daredevil  of  the  movies;  almost  every  girl 
the  Circassian  Queen  who  rides  three  horses  bareback  and 
leaps  so  nimbly  through  the  paper-filled  hoops.  The  prob- 
lem of  child  health  education  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
process  of  attaining  and  maintaining  health  equal  to  the 
child's  natural  delight  in  the  product  itself.  Child  health 
education  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  concrete,  as  natural  and 
normal  and  vital  as  health  itself.  Two  signal  triumphs  of  the 
movement  to  establish  this  ideal  in  the  minds  of  educational 
and  health  officials  and  of  the  public  itself  have  been  recorded 
during  the  past  month — the  resolution  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  urging 
that  education  and  practice  in  health  habits  be  made  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum  to  be  graded  and  credited  as  any 
other  subject;  the  other  "  Healthland,"  the  joint  exhibit  of 
official  and  private  child  health  agencies  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

New  proof  of  the  returns  on  even  a  small  investment  in 
health  education  have  been  brought  forward  recently  by  C.  E. 
Turner,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Public  Health  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  writing  in  The  Nation's 
Health  on  his  experiments  at  Somerville  and  Maiden,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  certain  classes  definite  health  instruction  was 
given,  in  no  case  for  more  than  one  hour  a  week,  supple- 
mented to  a  certain  extent  by  a  health  emphasis  in  other 
school  work,  while  in  similar  groups  no  health  instruction 
was  given.  At  Somerville  only  one  child  of  thirty-nine,  who 
received  the  instruction,  failed  to  make  a  normal  growth;  in 
two  control  groups  of  the  same  size,  nine  and  sixteen,  respec- 
tively, did  not  achieve  it.  At  Maiden  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
a  group  of  247  children,  underweight  for  their  age,  were  dis- 
tinctly nearer  the  normal  after  four  months  of  teaching.  In 
a  similar  group  of  141  who  received  no  training,  only  26  per 
cent  came  nearer  to  standard  during  the  same  period.  The 
work  was  non-medical  and  non-technical,  accomplished  by 
talks  on  health  habits,  and  the  keeping  of  habit  and  growth 
records  and  of  health  scrap-books. 


Granted  the  why  of  child  health  education,  the  St.  Paul 
Healthland  set  a  new  highwater  mark  for  the  how.  Con- 
ceived by  the  famous  health  clown  "  Happy,"  Clifford  Gold- 
smith of  the  Child  Health  Organization,  executed  by  Martin 
Jenter  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  and  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  Healthland 
became  a  real  village,  covering  acres,  in  the  great  building 
which  had  housed  St.  Paul's  county  fairs. 

"The  Smiles  Come  Out  of  the  Milk  Bottle,"  declared 
the  legend  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  swaying  lanterns  that 
twinkled  everywhere  among  real  trees.  But  so  did  something 
else.  For  the  milk  bottle  was  a  great  turret  with  a  winding 
staircase  inside,  and  from  its  top  a  steady  line  of  laughing 
children  tumbled  unceasingly  down  a  playground  slide.  From 
the  radio  loud-speaker  came  such  gems  as  "  For  a  good  com- 
plexion apply  one  apple  to  the  face  daily  and  rub  in  until  it 
disappears  "  or  "  Try  our  cow's  vanishing  cream."  When 
you  visited  the  radio  station  itself,  you  found  the  set  made 
of  carrots  and  beets  and  string  beans,  for  it  was  through  them 
that  the  power  came. 

Through  the  midst  of  Healthland,  past  Prune  Bridge  and 
the  Vegetable  House  with  its  picket  fence  of  string  beans,  ran 
the  Healthland  Railway,  its  ticket  offices  as  besieged  by  trav- 
ellers as  the  Grand  Central  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  And  the 
ticket?    A  regular,  printed  ticket  form,  but  it  said:  "My 

Name   is "      "I    weigh "     "  But   I   Should 

Weigh "     University  students,  and  members  of  the 

practice  work  in  home  economics  courses,  and  members  of  the 
women's  clubs  cooperated  with  the  members  of  the  Child 
Health  Organization,  who  ran  the  railway,  in  weighing  the 
children  and  filling  in  the  tickets  which  enabled  them  to 
ride.  Each  child  had  to  give  his  "  number  " — what  he  should 
weigh  for  his  age  and  height — when  he  entered  the  train. 

In  one  day  27,000  persons:  parents,  teachers  and  children, 
visited  Healthland.  All  the  week  such  crowds  besieged  it 
that  from  time  to  time  the  doors  had  to  be  closed  and  the 
hall  cleared  to  make  room  for  clamoring  new  arrivals.  Chil- 
dren and  parents  alike  became  visibly  aglow  with  health  en- 
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thusiasm,  and  absorbed  almost  unconsciously  the  "  Rules  of 
the  Game  "  which  twinkled  above  them  from  lanterns  or  on 
posters,  or  were  chanted  through  the  radio  horn. 

Aside  from  the  extent  of  its  appeal,  however,  probably  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  Healthland  was  the  cooperation 
which  had  made  it  possible.  It  represented  health  education 
on  a  basis  of  economic  self-support.  The  ideas,  the  person- 
nel, the  plans  were  contributed  by  the  specialized  scientific 
and  educational  groups  who  had  them  to  offer;  the  money 
by  the  Dairymen's  Association,  which  appreciated  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  sound  health  education.  Gaps,  in  the 
personnel  were  filled  by  volunteers  from  St.  Paul,  who  had 
some  special  fitness  to  recommend  them.  The  city's  news- 
papers offered  prizes  to  the  school  which  had  the  largest 
numbers  of  children  at  the  exhibit,  or  to  the  children  who 
wrote  the  best  accounts  of  it.  Healthland  was  an  artistic 
and  educational  achievement,  made  possible  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  specialists,  commercial  interests,  and  the  benefiting 
public. 

A  Milestone  in  Child  Health 

HEALTHIER  and  happier  children  developing  into  bet- 
ter grown-ups,  so  that  eventually  one  community  nurse 
may  replace  ten  policemen — that  was  the  glowing  goal  which 
Herbert  Hoover,  president  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association,  held  out  at  its  recent  convention  in  Washington. 
Special  force  was  given  to  this  hope  by  his  announcement  at 
the  same  time  of  the  virtual  merger  of  the  association  and 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  the  two  leading 
volunteer  agencies  in  the  field  of  child  health. 

A  division  of  labor  already  had  been  effected  between  the 
two  organizations.  The  American  Child  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  in  1909  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality,  confined  its  ef- 
forts to  children  under  five ;  the  Child  Health  Organization, 
which  came  into  being  in  1918,  partly  in  response  to  de- 
mands made  imperative  by  war  conditions,  carried  the  child 
on  from  his  start  in  school,  stressing  nutrition  and  the  teach- 
ing of  health  habits.  Under  the  amalgamation,  which  prob- 
ably will  be  effected  by  January  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  the  new  organization 
will  be  able  to  arrange  a  coordinated  plan  to  safeguard  child 
health  from  birth  through  adolescence,  "  a  real  milestone  in 
the  history  of  child  health,"  according  to  Dr.  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  chairman  of  the  association's  executive  committee. 

The  general  aims  and  ideals  of  the  joint  undertaking,  as 
they  were  stated  by  Mr.  Hoover,  are  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Chief  of  the  specific  plans  of  the  new  organization, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  announced,  are  the  demonstrations 
in  three  American  cities,  to  be  made  possible  by  the  gift  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  which  has  pledged  $230,000  an- 
nually for  five  years  for  this  work.  The  cities  to  be  selected 
must  have  a  population  of  between  15,000  and  25,000;  an 
infant  mortality  of  at  least  100  per  thousand  live  births;  a 
desire  to  cooperate  in  the  work,  and  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  those  parts  of  the  program  which  prove  sound  shall  be 
carried  on  through  local  funds  and  responsibility  after  the 
demonstration  period  is  over.  One  area  is  to  be  chosen  from 
the  South,  one  from  the  Far  West,  and  one  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  including  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  Some  idea  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  such  a  test  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  in- 
fant mortality  figures  for  the  whole  registration  area,  which 
dropped  from  101  per  thousand  births  in  19 18,  to  76  in  1921. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  merging  of  the  two 
organizations  is  their  expression  of  a  tendency  which  is  aris- 
ing frequently  among  volunteer  agencies.  In  the  spring  of 
1920  six  organizations  which  dealt  with  child  health,  in- 
cluding the  two  named  above  and  the  American  Red  Cross, 


the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  joined  to  form  a  National  Child  Health 
Council,  which  established  headquarters  with  an  executive 
secretary  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  to  coordinate  opin- 
ion on  policies,  methods  of  work,  literature  and  other  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  to  them,  and  to  deal  with  other 
private  and  with  public  agencies  in  the  same  field.  This  new 
amalgamation  is  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction. 

Fighting  Epidemics 

IN  THE  wake  of  one  of  the  greatest  epidemics  the  world 
has  ever  known — typhus  in  Russia — comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  pro- 
vide $30,000  annually  for  five  years  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional office  to  distribute  information  on  epidemics.  The  same 
organization  is  to  give  $60,000  to  the  committee  each  year,  to 
make  possible  an  interchange  of  staff  in  the  public  health 
services  of  various  countries. 

Why  such  measures  are  not  only  wise  but  imperative  is 
told  in  the  tale  of  Russia.  Typhus  became  epidemic  in  that 
country  four  years  ago.  Despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  public 
authorities  and  the  medical  profession — efforts  which  included 
the  organization,  during  internal  and  external  warfare  and 
famine,  of  more  than  a  hundred  disinfecting  trains,  of  bath- 
ing and  laundry  trains,  feeding  trains,  and  disinfecting  sta- 
tions on  the  railways  to  treat  the  refugees  from  warfare  and 
hunger — typhus  passed  from  an  epidemic  to  a  pandemic  and 
filtered  through  the  "  cordon  sanitaire "  to  Russia's 
neighbors. 

During  four  years  there  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  million  cases,  one  to  every  four  or  five  of  the  popula- 
tion. Estimates  of  the  typhus  dead — based  on  careful  investi- 
gation— vary  from  two  and  one  half  to  three  millions.  Typhus 
followed  the  armies,  playing  no  favorites.  It  has  actually 
diminished  Russia's  population. 

Only  a  guess  can  be  hazarded  as  to  the  role  which  inter- 
national cooperation  could  have  played  in  this  losing  battle. 
It  could  have  provided  the  prime  needs:  soap,  disinfectants, 
clothing.  It  could  have  supplied  doctors  to  aid  that  dwin- 
dling profession  in  Russia,  for  such  was  the  strain  on  the  Rus- 
sian physicians  that  the  typhus  death  rate  among  them  was 
twice  that  of  the  ordinary  population.  It  could  have  de- 
creased the  menace  which  Russia  cast — and  still  is  casting — 
over  her  immediate  neighbors  and  even  more  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  Enlightened  self-interest,  if  nothing  else,  must 
force  general  support  of  these  efforts  to  safeguard  national 
health  on  an  international  basis. 


AS  HEALTH  education  and  preventive  medicine  unite  to 
lengthen  the  average  life  span,  they  make  possible  the  increase 
in  deaths  from  cancer,  which  has  been  a  dark  shadow  on  mor- 
tality statistics  in  recent  years.  Cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle 
and  old  age.  Only  3  per  cent  of  deaths  of  persons  between 
30  and  35  were  due  to  cancer;  between  45  and  65  that  dis- 
ease was  responsible  for  an  average  of  almost  12  per  cent. 
Checking  mortality  in  infancy  and  childhood  inevitably  in- 
creases the  group  in  which  cancer  plays  its  most  devastating 
role.  While  the  death  rate  in  New  York  state  from  all 
causes  has  been  declining  appreciably,  the  cancer  rate  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  83.7  per  100,000  in  191 3-1 7  to 
104.6  in  1 92 1.  To  offset  this  dark  aspect  of  public  health 
advance  is  the  special  function  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  which  is  sponsoring  a  National  Cancer 
Week,  November  12-18.  According  to  the  society,  observance 
of  two  watchwords — early  diagnosis  and  immediate  treatment 
— would  have  saved  the  lives  of  half  of  the  90,000  persons 
who  died  from  cancer  in  the  past  year  in  the  United  States. 
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Consider  the  Foreman 


TO  make  goods  plentiful  and  men  dear  is  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  public,  capital  and 
labor.  In  setting  forth  in  some  detail  how  capital 
and  labor  can  best  cooperate  to  this  end  in  the 
plants  themselves,  the  consideration  in  practical  detail  of 
what  capital  should  provide  for  this  purpose  is  first  in  order. 
Adequate  production  under  capitalism  involves  suitable 
means,  material  and  men,  in  well-balanced  coordination  with 
skillful  direction,  and  operating  under  the  conditions  and 
incentives  which  secure  a  happy  response  from  all  concerned 
in  the  endeavor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  our  day  the  more  modern  the 
character  of  the  physical  factors — buildings,  machinery, 
equipment,  and  railroad  and  other  transportation  service, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the  success  of  the  business. 
That  is,  the  kind  of  plant  and  environment  that  people  have 
to  work  and  live  in  is  almost  as  important  as  the  kind  of 
people  who  come  to  work.  But  I  wish  to  stress  here  those 
factors  whose  qualities  directly  and  personally  affect  the 
wage-earner. 

Workers  are  quick  to  sense  the  absence  or  existence  of 
brainy,  helpful  provisions  in  equipment,  system  and  manage- 
ment for  making  the  day's  work  expeditious,  fruitful  and 
less  fatiguing.  Scientific  management,  which  rightly  con- 
tends for  the  better  way  of  doing  everything  in  industry, 
ignored  at  first  the  psychology  of  the  worker — the  tremen- 
dous potency  of  a  "  state  of  mind."  Scientific  managers  know 
better  now,  and  while  abating  none  of  their  competence  and 
zeal  in  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  material 
processes  and  to  the  systems  of  industry,  they  have  learned 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  their  comparative  neglect  of 
the  emotions  and  prejudices  of  the  wage-earners  who  must 
in  the  end  "  deliver  the  goods."  These  folks  and  their  feel- 
ings are  also  important  facts  in  the  premises,  and  they  do  not 
yield  to  formulae  or  to  any  plans,  however  clever,  which 
regard  them  as  means  rather  than  ends. 

ASSUMING  the  existence  of  a  good  plant;  the  assist- 
ance of  good  planning  for  production;  job-analysis, 
time-study,  and  all  research  essential  to  discovering  the  best 
about  what  can  be  done,  where  it  can  be  done,  how  it  can 
be  done  and  by  whom,  we  may  ask  what  more  in  the 
premises  capital  can  do  about  organizing  production  among 
its  own  human  factors. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  moral,  mental  and  technical 
abilities  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  industry — the 
foremen,  the  men  in  front,  the  men  next  to  the  men  who 
"  deliver  the  goods,"  should  receive  especial  attention.  In 
fact,  too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  necessity 
for  raising  the  quality  and  performance  of  all  supervision. 
Capitalism,  however  enlightened  and  progressive  in  intention 
and  policy,  must  multiply  itself  through  its  minor  executives 
who  make  the  actual  contacts  with  the  employes.  There  is 
no  other  way  and  no  short  cut  even  by  this  way. 

Of  a  little  over  9,000,000  people  gainfully  employed  in 
manufacturing  plants  and  nearly  4,000,000  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  construction  and  the  hand  trades,  somewhat  less 
than  10  per  cent  are  owners  and  executives  occupying  various 
positions  of  trust  and  authority  over  the  workers— managers, 
superintendents,  general  foremen,  foremen,  assistant  fore- 
men, inspectors  and  clerical  supervisors. 
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That  is  to  say,  our  290,105  manufacturing  establishments 
are  run  by  between  800,000  and  900,000  major  and  minor 
executives  and  supervisors  from  about  25  to  65  years  of  age, 
but  chiefly  consisting  of  foremen  of  relatively  small  groups  of 
wage-earners,  who  have  it  in  their  power — other  things  being 
equal — to  make  these  groups  happy  and  responsive  or  un- 
happy and  grudging,  according  to  their  ability  and  desire, 
and  that  of  the  owners,  to  handle  the  human  factors  wisely 
and  well. 

FOREMEN  have  usually  fair  technical  competence, 
though  often  none  too  much.  But  so  far  as  being  se- 
lected for  executive  ability  is  concerned — frequently  they 
"  just  happen,"  and  when  the  weaker  ones  have  held  their 
positions  a  long  time  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  qualify 
them  psychologically  and  in  a  humanitarian  way  for  the 
job,  tbe  employer  has  wished  upon  himself,  usually  perma- 
nently, that  incubus  of  the  modern  plant,  namely,  the  "  hard- 
boiled  "  executive.  He  is  not  always  a  foreman.  The 
higher  up  he  is  the  more  harm  he  can  do  and  the  harder  he 
is  to  reform.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
selection  of  executives,  the  true  measurement  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  reasonable  measures  for  developing  their  abilities. 
This,  I  believe,  is  much  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
mediate supervisors  of  the  workmen. 

Some  foremen  of  course  are  only  sojourners  in  that  posi- 
tion. They  are  the  bright  young  men  getting  experience 
on  their  way  up.  They  possss  higher  qualifications  and  more 
actual  ability  than  the  lower  job  demands  or  can  take.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  foremen,  however,  are  there  to  stay,  and, 
however  obtained,  capital  and  management  must  see  that 
they  are  made  as  competent  as  possible  in  handling  men  as 
well  as  in  making  things. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Much,  in  several  ways  which 
will  tend  to  improve  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  No 
investment  which  capital  can  make  for  this  purpose  exceeds 
in  returns  the  systematic  development  of  its  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  its  foremen — the  men  in  front.  Only  by 
multiplying  itself  through  competent  minor  executives  can 
capital  and  its  management  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  wage- 
earners.  There  are  three  principal  ways  of  developing  the 
foreman  otherwise  than  as  a  technician : 

1.  Foreman  training  for  production  with  stress  upon  handling 
the  human   factors. 

2.  Foreman  training  as  interpreter  of  capital's  industrial  relations 
policy. 

3.  Foreman  training  as  management  representative  in  councils. 

The  stock  objection  from  unenterprising  and  easily  dis- 
couraged management  is,  "  Our  foremen  won't  study,"  and 
it  must  be  realized  at  the  outset  that  the  average  foreman 
will  not  exert  himself  to  find  subjects  for  study,  nor  will 
he  study  anything  and  everything  that  a  beneficent  manage- 
ment puts  before  him.  This  is  subject  to  exceptions,  of 
course.  There  are  some  rare  fellows  who  haunt  night 
schools,  enroll  in  correspondence  courses,  read  the  new  books 
on  management,  or  seek  industrial  education  in  other  direc- 
tions. But  these  do  not  represent  the  average  foreman,  who 
is  generally  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  own  qualifications, 
does  not  hanker  for  any  more  education,  and  considers  that 
he  has  done  all  that  the  company  has  any  right  to  expect 
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of  him  when  he  has  spent  his  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  on 
the  job. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  recognize  two  important  con- 
ditions in  securing  the  foremen's  enthusiastic  interest  in  a 
study  program.  The  men  will  respond  if  the  right  kind  of 
opportunity  and  material  for  study  are  provided,  and  if  the 
program  is  presented  to  them  in  the  right  way. 

In  other  words,  stabilized  foremen  as  a  rule  will  not  seek 
training.  In  the  average  plant  they  will  give  little  thought 
of  their  own  accord  to  any  educational  opportunity,  no  mat- 
ter how  practical  and  interesting  it  may  be.  If  they  are  left 
to  their  own  initiative,  it  doesn't  interest  them.  The  man- 
agement must  do  the  seeking  for  them,  and  must  then  exercise 
its  natural  faculty  of  leadership  to  bring  the  foremen  to 
accept  an  appropriate  training  program. 

Also,  foremen  will  not  study  a  thing  simply  because  it  is 
labelled  "  foremanship  training,"  "  executive  training," 
"  shop  technique,"  "  industrial  economics,"  or  something 
else  supposed  to  tie  up  to  their  work.  Sometimes  they  can 
be  brought  to  begin  a  course  simply  through  the  urging  of 
the  management;  but  that  does  not  guarantee  they  will 
keep  it  up,  follow  it  through  and  really  study  it,  and  with- 
out that  fruitful  sequel  much  is  lost. 

THE  average  permanent  foreman  cannot  be  tackled  from 
the  angle  of  the  industrial  engineer  or  of  the  pedantic 
educator  or  of  the  vocational  teacher  rightly  provided  for  the 
novices  in  a  business.  If  that  is  the  program,  the  stock 
objection  is  right;  the  foreman  will  not  study.  Nevertheless 
we  must  to  a  large  extent  improve  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  through  the  foremen  we  now  have,  and  lean  but  lightly 
upon  the  supply  of  college-trained  intelligence  which  is  lack- 
ing in  practical  perspective  and  which,  in  most  cases,  is  not 
going  to  "  stay  put." 

The  prime  object  of  any  plan  of  foremen  development  is  to 
give  such  pivot  men  the  "  organization  "  viewpoint,  a  broader 
conception  of  their  work,  a  stimulus  to  improved  effort,  and 
to  lead  them  to  do  some  actual  studying  of  the  manage- 
ment principles  that  must  be  understood  and  practiced.  The 
question  is  how  best  to  accomplish  this  object. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  purely  superficial  efforts  of 
some  companies  that  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  they 
are  training  their  foremen  by  holding  occasional  foremen's 
meetings  or  plant  gatherings  of  purely  social  import,  there 
are  three  main  plans  from  which  the  average  concern  may 
make  a  choice. 

The  first  may  be  roughly  called  the  straight  "  lecture 
plan,"  and  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  university  pro- 
fessors, industrial  engineers,  inspirational  speakers  or  plant 
executives.  Usually  the  talks  are  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  class  afterwards.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  about  2,900  of  the  foremen  in 
American  industries  or  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
have  received  intermittent  instruction  under  this  method, 
which  in  its  successive  contacts  through  uncoordinated  lec- 
tures does  not  cut  very  deeply  into  the  foremen's  minds  and 
therefore  does  not  accomplish  much. 

The  second  plan  is  to  have  a  well-qualified  executive  or 
trained  leader  conduct  a  series  of  conference  discussions 
at  which  various  phases  of  plant  management  are  thrashed 
out  by  the  "case  method."  Perhaps  as  many  as  3,100 
foremen  have  been  coached  in  this  way  in  small  groups.  The 
system  has  been  fairly  successful  in  a  few  plants,  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  the  foremen  to  discuss  plant  problems 
intelligently,  and  upon  the  ability  of  the.  man  in  charge  to 
draw  out  the  men's  thoughts  and  make  the  sessions  continu- 
ously interesting.  The  "  conference "  method  is  a  good 
follow-up  to  a  prior  well-conducted  study  course  which  has 
aroused  general  interest,  but,  when  undertaken  without  suffi- 
cient appreciation  or  related  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  par- 
ticipants, it  is  not  resultful. 

The  third  method  in  general  use  is  the  "  standard  group 


study  course  "  which  is  frankly  preliminary,  but  neverthe- 
less thorough.  It  aims  to  engage  the  entire  supervisory 
force  in  a  fairly  intensive  study  of  production  fundamentals 
and  prepares  these  key  men  to  get  the  maximum  good  out  of 
future  continuation  conferences.  It  is  designed  to  unify  the 
ideas  of  the  organization  on  sound  principles  of  foreman- 
ship  and  of  employe  contacts;  to  arouse  the  men's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  study  of  production  problems  and  to  plant  in 
their  minds  certain  essential  broad  knowledge  on  which  to 
base  more  specialized  study.  It  is  a  method  that  has  had  far 
wider  adoption  than  the  other  plans;  probably  more  than 
ten  times  as  many  foremen  have  been  trained  under  it  as 
under  either  of  the  others,  and  much  valuable  experience  has 
been  derived.  The  chief  aim  of  the  standard  method  is 
to  "  put  over  "  a  study  program  with  men  who  would  not 
normally  seek  self-improvement.  If  well  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  people  who  know  their  business — usually  out- 
side specialists — the  plan  rarely  fails  to  accomplish  its  aim 
and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  continuation  work  by  fore- 
men on  their  own  initiative. 

This  continuation  work  should  be  a  permanent  feature 
and  managements  should  see  that  the  opportunity  created 
for  it  by  a  successful  preliminary  course  is  not  frittered  away 
by  a  letting  down  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
later  on. 

At  every  stage  in  solving  every  problem  presented  by 
industry  we  must  get  the  intelligent  group  among  capital, 
labor  and  the  public  to  plan  and  organize  for  the  mass.  If 
we  glean  and  sieve  and  separate  intelligently  and  diligently 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  gainfully  employed  and  are  good 
trustees  and  educators  of  what  we  find,  we  will  add  consid- 
erably to  the  number  of  people  who  can  "  start  something." 

John  Calder 

What     Industrial    Engineering 
Is  For 

MANY  laymen  will  be  glad  of  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Joseph  W.  Roe  in  his  opening  address  at  the 
recent  conference  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
which  took  as  its  major  subject  Industry  and  Economics: 

We  are  at  another  joining  of  the  ways.  Fifty  years  ago  it  became 
evident  that  industrial  waste  and  mechanical  inefficiency  were  no 
longer  negligible.  Today,  with  the  increasing  scale  of  production, 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  social  wastes  are  no  longer  tolerable. 

It  has  sometimes  been  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  thread 
the  way  through  the  ranks  of  those  experts  whose  job  was 
to  see  to  it  that  the  expensive  machinery  should  yield  the 
highest  return  on  its  cost — that  employes  and  materials 
should  travel  always  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  that  each  moment  of  time  from  the  blowing  of  the 
factory  whistle  in  the  morning  to  the  clanging  shut  of  the 
factory  doors  at  night,  should  yield  its  definite  financial 
return. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  translation  of  such  things  as 
these  into  terms  of  human  comfort  and  happiness,  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
ask:  What  was  there  in  it  for  them  when  the  machinery 
operated  at  full  capacity?  When  the  overhead  carriers 
rushed  materials  from  department  to  department?  When 
they  themselves  proceeded  with  geometrical  directness 
through  the  necessary  operations  of  their  jobs?  The  con- 
nection between  the  lives  they  led  and  the  greatest  imagin- 
able efficiency  of  the  nation's  industry  had  remained  obscure. 
Low  production  costs,  increasing  output,  labor  turnover, 
budgeting,  accounting,  sales,  resistance — how  were  they  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  these  things? 

But  the  key-note  of  Professor  Roe's  address,  "  social 
wastes  are  no  longer  tolerable,"  was  taken  up  again  and 
again    during   the   convention.     Arthur   Todd  of  Kuppen- 
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heimer  &  Company  stressed  the  human  values  of  invention 
and  management  and  efficiency.  M.  R.  Denison  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  showed  how  the  mechanical  han- 
dling of  materials  by  reducing  the  strain  on  unskilled 
muscles  increases  the  need  for  skilled  brains  and  the  better 
possibilities  of  living  that  go  with  their  use.  All  through 
this  convention  of  the  industrial  engineers  came  the  recog- 
nition of  the  social  implications  of  operating  industry 
efficiently  and  well — the  human  responsibility  involved  in 
the  making  of  things. 

There  was,  of  course,  plenty  of  the  more  specialized 
technical  discussions  that  involved  the  workers — how  to 
select  them  scientifically,  how  to  eliminate  their  fatigue,  how 
to  make  them  produce  the  greatest  amount  at  the  least 
cost,  under  what  sort  of  management  they  worked  most 
effectively,  and  the  whole  series  of  problems  within  indus- 
trial establishments.  In  general  it  was  an  able  and  interest- 
ing presentation  of  the  problems  of  the  industrial  engineer, 
but  the  president's  statement  that  social  waste  was  no  longer 
tolerable  was  a  new  light  by  which  to  answer  the  question, 
What  is  industrial  engineering  for? 

Labor  and  Learning 

TO  the  delegates  of  the  eleven  countries  who  attended 
the  First  International  Conference  on  Workers'  Edu- 
cation in  Brussels,  Belgium,  there  remained  little  doubt  as 
to  the  function  of  workers'  education  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national affairs.  The  surpassing  need  of  a  war-weary  world, 
as  expressed  by  the  various  workers'  educational  groups,  was 
to  rebuild  and  to  reconstruct  a  more  vital  and  a  more  en- 
during international  consciousness. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  that  task,  education  seemed  the 
way,  and  labor  the  hope.  Not  that  the  task  rested  exclu- 
sively upon  the  workers  of  the  world,  but  because  there  was 
an  instinctive  sympathy  and  an  understanding  among  work- 
ers in  the  various  countries  which,  if  made  articulate,  might 
strengthen  international  good-will  and  cooperation.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  attended  the  Brussels  conference  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  complete  absence  of  bitterness 
or  prejudice  among  all  the  delegates  toward  one  another ;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  conference  itself  had  made  an  effective 
demonstration  of  the  way  to  peace. 

During  the  conference  a  story  was  told  of  a  Belgian  miner 
who  lived  in  a  mining  village  near  the  German  frontier.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  his  union  and  of  the  Belgian  labor 
movement.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Ger- 
many, this  miner  was  one  of  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  German  government,  and  was  forthwith  ar- 
rested as  a  hostage  by  the  German  military  authorities,  and 
cast  into  prison.  Subsequently  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
but  his  sentence  was  commuted.  During  the  entire  period  of 
the  war  he  was  held  a  prisoner  and  was  persecuted  by  the 
military  authorities  during  his  incarceration.  After  the  arm- 
istice was  signed  and  the  prisoners  were  released,  this  miner 
was  the  first  man  in  all  of  Belgium  to  apply  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities  in  Belgium  for  the  six-weeks  exchange 
visit  o|  his  child  for  a  German  child. 

The  great  war  has  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  the 
labor  movement  in  all  countries;  yet  the  evidences  are  many 
that  there  is  a  high  resolve  among  workers  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  19 1 4-1 8  should  not  prejudice  their  own  future  re- 
lations. Indeed,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  conference 
for  an  interchange  of  students  from  workers'  colleges  in 
various  countries  marked  the  direction  of  the  movement. 

To  this  international  conference  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America,  with  the  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  was  invited  to  represent  the  workers'  educational 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Compared  with  the  twenty 
years  and  more  of  experience  and  accomplishment,  for  ex- 
ample, that  represents  the  workers'  education  movement  in 


Great  Britain,  the  American  movement  seems  small   and 
inconsequential. 

Yet  one  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  workers'  educa- 
tion, which  was  an  unsubstantial  dream  a  few  years  ago  in 
this  country,  has  now  become  a  permanent  and  vital  force 
in  the  American  labor  movement.  A  movement  which  five 
years  ago  could  present  but  four  experiments  reaching  a  few 
thousands,  in  two  cities  in  the  United  States,  has  stretched 
across  the  country  until  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  there  are 
six  labor  colleges  reaching  thousands  of  students.  Upwards 
of  seventy  Trade  Union  Colleges  and  Workers'  Study 
Classes  are  now  in  operation  in  many  of  the  states  and 
scarcely  a  local  union  of  this  country  has  not  heard  some  dis- 
cussion on  workers'  education.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  international  and  national  unions,  state  federa- 
tions and  central  bodies  all  over  the  country  have  not  only 
endorsed  the  movement  but  have  effected  affiliation  with  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  so  that  the  educational  aspira- 
tions of  their  membership  may  be  served. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  classes  probably  twenty  thou- 
sand workingmen  and  women  will  take  part  in  the  programs 
for  adult  education  which  are  being  developed.  This  new 
alliance  between  labor  and  learning  is  bearing  fruit;  both 
education  and  workmen  are  profiting.  New  methods  of 
teaching  are  being  developed,  a  new  view-point  on  the  social 
sciences  is  emerging,  and  a  new  series  of  text-books  are  being 
evolved  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  adult  instruction. 
The  advent  of  workers'  education  in  the  United  States 
marks  a  new  advance  in  the  American  labor  movement;  it 
may  leave  its  impress  on  American  education. 

Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  in 
Norway 

THE  Norwegian  Storting  has  passed  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law.  According  to  this  law  the  government, 
in  conflicts  between  trade  unions  and  employers  which  en- 
danger public  interests,  is  entitled  to  decide  that  an  arbi- 
tration court  shall  pass  judgment  and  that  no  stoppage  of 
work  on  account  of  the  disagreement  be  allowed.  The  arbi- 
tration court  consists  of  five  members,  one  appointed  by  the 
trade  unions,  one  by  the  employers'  associations  and  three, 
including  the  chairman,  by  the  government.  The  law  has 
been  passed  for  one  year  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  gather  evidence  from  the  contesting  parties,  but  judgment 
may  be  passed  in  the  conflict  even  if  one  or  both  parties 
are  absent.  The  judgment  is  passed  by  simple  majority  and 
is  binding  as  in  the  case  of  wage  agreements.  Without 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  however,  it  may  not  be  valid 
for  more  than  two  years.  Illegal  stoppage  of  work  may  be 
punished  with  fines  up  to  25,000  kroner. 

A  compulsory  arbitration  law  was  passed  as  early  as  191 5. 
This  law  lasted,  with  few  modifications,  until  April  1,  192 1, 
but  was  not  renewed  that  year.  During  this  period  the  arbi- 
tration court  passed  judgment  on  the  great  iron  and  mining 
conflict  in  1916,  the  machinists'  conflict  in  1920  and  in 
connection  with  the  large  labor  conflict  in  1920. 

The  new  compulsory  arbitration  law  builds  on  the  expe- 
riences gained  through  this  earlier  legislation  and  was  passed 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  groups  of 
the  left,  the  agriculturists,  the  socialists  and  the  communists. 
Only  the  conservatives  voted  against  the  bill.  The  labor 
parties  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  against  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  this  is  partly  due  to  a  desire  of 
these  party  groups  to  support  politically  the  government 
of  the  lefts  whose  power  rests  on  a  rather  unsafe  parlia- 
mentary foundation. 

The  advantages  of  the  arbitration  law  are  judged  van'- 
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ously  in  Norway,  but  as  one  of  its  merits  is  underscored 
the  effectiveness  with  which  it  will  counteract  unemploy- 
ment. Labor  conflicts  in  the  coming  year,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  solved  without  a  stoppage  of  work  that  leads  to  unem- 
ployment and  disaster.  On  the  other  hand  the  employers 
argue  that  if  wages  are  not  considerably  lowered  in  the  near 
future  it  will  prove  impossible  to  keep  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments running  without  risking  economic  ruin.  Which 
of  these  arguments  is  more  correct  probably  will  be  evident 
when  the  prolongation  of  the  present  law  will  be  discussed  a 
year  from  now. 

The  Arbitration  Court  already  has  passed  judgments  in 
a  few  labor  conflicts,  in  every  instance  reducing  wages  con- 
siderably. The  first  decision  affected  the  iron  and  metal 
industry;  in  this  case  the  court  decided  that  wages,  to 
follow  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  living,  should  be  reduced  by 
about  20  per  cent.  The  workers,  according  to  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  arbitration  the  spring  of  1920,  were  entitled 
to  two  weeks'  vacation  with  full  pay,  provided  they  had 
been  working  continually  for  twelve  weeks  with  the  same 
firm.  This  was  reduced  to  one  week  by  the  new  court.  The 
decision  of  the  present  court  will  be  in  effect  until  March, 
1^23,  with  the  proviso  that  in  case  the  cost  of  living  advances 
or  declines  by  next  October  six  points  compared  with  the 
cost  of  living  in  April,  the  question  may  be  taken  up  again 
for  revision.  The  other  disputes  settled  by  the  court  so  far 
have  been  solved  in  conformity  with  the  same  principles. 

Arne  Kildal 

Exporting  Italians 

REGARDING  the  Italian  emigrant  as  a  national  export, 
and  yet  as  a  national  asset  to  be  recalled  to  the  home- 
land at  need,  the  Italian  government  has  just  completed  the 
American  end  of  a  careful  study  of  immigration  as  it  affects 
both  countries. 

The  commissioner-general  of  immigration,  Giuseppe  de 
Michaelis,  and  Cavalier  Luigi  P.  Mariani,  swung  round 
the  circle  of  the  large  Italian  colonies  in  this  country,  and 
took  back  with  them  a  mass  of  material  to  support  their 
recommendation  for  a  treaty  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  whereby  emigration  may  be  duly  regulated  with  refer- 
ence to  our  changing  economic  needs.  This  would  of  course 
involve  much  more  thorough  supervision  and  some  modifica- 
tion, as  well,  of  the  present  contract  labor  law,  which  makes 
the  importation  of  labor  for  definite  jobs  impossible. 

Since  the  war,  Italy  has  been  opposed  to  emigration  in 
principle,  but  has  recognized  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is 
beneficial  both  to  Italy  and  to  the  country  receiving  immi- 
gration through  the  transfer  of  Italy's  surplus  labor  to  fill 
needs  elsewhere.  The  government  has,  therefore,  under- 
taken to  regulate  this  movement  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
The  Emigration  Commission  has  been  organized  to  keep 
an  inventory  of  Italy's  labor  supply  and  to  find  markets 
abroad  for  surplus  laborers  who  desire  to  emigrate.  The 
efficiency  of  this  system  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  better 
class  of  Italian  immigrants  now  coming  to  America  and  the 
extraordinary  record  Italy  has  made  in  never  exceeding  its 
annual  quota  of  a  mere  42,000. 

The  Emigration  Commission  through  its  eight  thousand 
officers,  keeps  in  daily  touch  with  unemployment  in  Italy, 
ascertaining  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  those  out  of 
work  and  their  wishes  in  regard  to  emigration.  Equipped 
with  this  data,  they  can  then  negotiate  with  other  countries 
for  the  export  of  laborers.  When  the  French  minister  of 
labor,  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  devastated  areas,  needs  cer- 
tain types  of  workmen  which  cannot  be  supplied  in  France, 
he  arranges  with  Italy  for  the  delivery  under  contract,  for 
definite  periods,  of  the  specified  number  of  workmen  skilled 
in  the  necessary  trades.  The  contract  finished,  they  are 
returned  to  Italy. 


By  a  careful  system  of  examination  adapted  to  the  rules 
of  the  country  of  immigration,  and  by  coaching  in  the  laws, 
customs  and,  in  many  cases,  the  language  of  the  new  coun- 
try, the  Emigration  Commission  seeks  to  make  her  export 
of  labor  a  standardized  article,  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser 
and  a  credit  to  Italy.  The  danger  that  these  men  will 
become  public  charges  upon  finishing  their  work  is  avoided 
by  Italy's  guarantee  to  repatriate  all  citizens  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  without  support. 

The  American  law  now  in  force  has  led  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  strict  examination  of  all  prospective 
emigrants  according  to  American  mental  and  physical  tests 
before  permitting  them  to  purchase  steamship  tickets  or 
obtain  passports.  Since  a  quota  of  42,000  has  replaced  an 
annual  emigration  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  govern- 
ment has  assigned  specific  quotas  to  each  Italian  ship  in  order 
to  keep  within  the  limit. 

The  Italian  government  desires  to  substitute  such  care- 
fully guarded  qualitative  selection  of  emigration  for  the 
quantitative  principle  now  obtaining.  National  pride  will 
not  permit  her  to  send  unwanted  workers.  She  does  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  selection  of  desirable  immigrants  in 
Italy  by  our  consuls  or  other  representatives,  but  prefers  to 
take  the  responsibility  herself. 

Italy  has  seen  some  of  her  best  blood  drained  away  into 
foreign  countries.  By  such  careful  regulation,  she  wishes  to 
keep  a  governing  hand  upon  her  emigrants  in  order  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  homeland.  If  pursued  by  each  of  the  "old 
countries"  this  policy  would  cause  great  uneasiness  in  Amer- 
ica, as  did  the  feeling  a  generation  ago  that  Germany  was 
sending  emigrants  here  who  were  not  to  become  American 
citizens  but  were  to  remain  citizens  of  the  land  from  which 
they  came. 

The  problem  cannot  be  stated  in  economic  terms  alone. 
Any  attempt  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  newcomers  in 
this  country  is  likely  to  run  counter  to  a  thousand  ties  of 
kinship  and  acquaintance.  But  the  Italian  commissioners 
believe  that  the  plan  now  in  use  by  France  and  Italy,  if 
adopted  here,  would  give  us  a  better  regulated  supply  of 
immigrant  labor  without  interfering  with  those  who  wish 
to  come  to  join  husbands,  fathers  or  children — whose  status 
now,  to  be  sure,  is  far  from  certain.  Any  selection,  they 
feel,  would  be  better  than  a  mere  numerical  standard  such 
as  is  now  applied. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  contract  labor  in  any  form,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  meet  Italy  in  an  attempt  to  study  the  situation 
thoughtfully.  C.  T.   Bridgeman 


IN  ONE  of  his  recent  series  of  articles  in  The  Drama, 
Gregory  Zilboorg  discusses  the  vocational  problems  of 
the  American  actor :  "  Every  theater  office  in  New  York  offers 
a  sad  picture  of  a  '  labor  exchange  '  all  year  around.  A  play, 
even  the  best  play,  is  a  gamble:  who  knows  whether  it  will 
succeed  or  not?  Who  knows  how  long  it  will  run?  The 
actor  is  never  sure  what  the  morrow  will  bring  him."  Hence 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  actor  in  the  commercial  success 
of  theatrical  productions  that  colors  all  his  psychology  and 
detracts  from  the  purely  artistic  preoccupations  that  should 
be  his.  A  long  run  represents  a  daily  grind  that  goes  contrary 
to  the  artistic  nature;  but  the  uncertainty  of  employment, 
the  dislike  of  a  nomadic  life  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
actor  to  enjoy  home  life  and  fills  him  with  constant  appre- 
hension creates  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  desire  for 
perfection  and  that  for  elementary  economic  security  and  a 
normal  life.  "  He  is  tired  of  being  insecure;  he  is  sick  of 
sitting  for  hours  at  the  door  of  the  manager's  office;  he 
strikes  at  last  a  long  run,  like  a  gold  mine,  and  thus  may  be 
secure  for  a  while.  He  exchanges  his  artistic  mission  for 
security.    This  is  his  tragedy." 


ED UCAT ION 


Is  Our  Education  a  National  Menace? 


THE  inevitable  has  happened.  As  a  matterof  fact 
it  has  been  happening  for  the  past  two  years.  But 
now  it  is  out  in  the  open.  In  order  to  understand 
some  present  events,  we  must  go  back  at  least  a 
dozen  years  for  some  pertinent  illustrations.  For  example, 
in  1910,  the  State  Bankers'  Association  of  Minnesota,  after 
making  an  investigation  into  the  results  of  education  in 
the  state  and  the  nation,  published  a  report,  in  which  they 
said: 

For  a  hundred  years  our  education  system  has  been  wrong  in 
this  country.  We  find  that  the  education  given  every  boy  and  girl 
in  America  was  originally  intended,  when  adopted  and  put  into  use, 
for  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  who  never  intended  to  earn  a  living. 
All  they  intended  to  do  was  to  be  gentlemen,  to  look  after  what 
their  fathers  had  already  accumulated;  to  learn  the  classic  lan- 
guages; and  to  be  gentlemen.  Because  we  have  no  definite  plan 
of  education,  because  every  boy  in  America  is  regarded  as  the  equal 
of  every  other  boy,  we  have  allowed  a  system  of  education  to  grow 
up  here  that  doesn't  fit  anybody  for  anything.  It  doesn't  fit  them 
to  be  gentlemen;  it  doesn't  fit  them  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the 
numerous  activities  of  a  country  as  new  and  undeveloped  as  our  own. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  city  of  Chicago  became  at 
least  partially  convinced  of  the  same  fundamental  defect  in 
our  educational  efforts.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  former 
superintendent  of  schools  who  had  gone  to  Germany  for 
inspiration  (and  Germany  was,  in  1910,  one  of  the  world's 
chief  sources  of  educational  inspiration)  a  very  considerable 
group  of  Chicagoans  worked  out  a  plan  for  separating  the 
school  system  of  Illinois  into  two  parallel  systems,  one  for 
those  children  who  by  reason  either  of  native  taste  or  of 
economic  circumstances  were  to  go  into  the  industries;  the 
other  for  those  children  who,  for  like  reasons,  were  to  go 
into  the  learned  callings  and  social  leaderships  and  into  the 
life  of  leisure.  A  great  battle  raged  over  this  plan  in  sev- 
eral successive  sessions  of  the  state  legislature.  The  final 
quietus  was  put  upon  it  by  the  war:  "  made  in  Germany" 
was  not  regarded  as  highly  in  19 14  as  it  was  in  19 10. 

Educational  theorists  and  the  classicists  were  greatly  exer- 
cised at  this  same  time  by  the  menace  of  our  program  of 
universal  education.  A  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  wrote : 

Liberal  education,  once  a  distinction  and  an  advantage,  has  been 
cheapened.  ...  As  in  Mark  Twain's  story,  there  were  no  gen- 
tlemen because  every  one  was  a  gentleman,  or  claimed  to  be;  so 
there  is  now  no  intellectual  aristocracy  because  everyone  is  an 
intellectual'aristocrat.  .  .  .  Like  the  church,  which  was  inundated 
by  the  spiritually  unfit  in  the  times  of  Constantine  and  lost  its  high 
quality,  intellectual  life  under  democracy  has  become  debased 
through  taking  to  itself  the  whole  world  of  the  intellectually  unfit. 

All  these  things  happened  before  the  war.  The  bankers 
of  Minnesota  wanted  education  reorganized  on  more  prac- 
tical lines.  Business  men  in  Chicago,  under  what  they 
regarded  as  educational  leadership,  wanted  a  school  system 
developed  which  would  definitely  assure  the  narrower  trade 
training  of  large  areas  of  the  population.  University  pro- 
fessors were  able  to  argue  that  liberal  education  must  be 
kept  "  a  distinction  and  an  advantage."  Through  much  of 
the  discussion  of  that  time  ran  the  growing  current  of 
belief  that  our  general  educational  program  was  becoming 
a  menace  to  the  nation:  it  was  not  producing  scholars  and 
leaders;  it  was  not  producing  competent  and  skilled  work- 
ers; it  was  not  fitting  anybody  for  anything! 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  public  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
practical  programs  proposed  in  those  days.  Americans  had 
been  brought  up  largely  on  the  doctrine  that  "  If  you  work 
hard  and  get  your  lessons,  you  won't  have  to  work  as  hard 
as  your  parents  have  done!  "  One  evidence  of  escape  from 
the  toils  of  life,  for  multitudes  of  immigrant  families,  was 
the  son  or  daughter  in  the  high  school,  and  taking  the  col- 
lege preparatory  course.  Any  infringement  upon  the  right 
of  any  child  to  get  ready  to  go  to  college  was  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  constitutional  rights,  at  least.  Any  at- 
tempt to  make  manual  training  or  domestic  arts  compul- 
sory, or  ends  in  themselves,  was  pretty  generally  resented. 
For  example,  in  Seattle  certain  "  industrial  courses  "  were 
organized  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  about  1913-14., 
In  one  school  where  these  courses  were  introduced,  the 
parents  of  the  neighborhood  descended  upon  the  principal 
on  the  second  day  of  the  term.  They  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  courses  from  the  curriculum.  They  said, 
"We  want  our  children  educated;  we  don't  want  them  to 
be  carpenters  and  cooks!  " 

When  the  war  came  on,  most  of  these  discussions, were 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  discussions  of  education 
for  citizenship,  for  patriotism,  for  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
canism, etc.  In  the  idealisms  of  those  years  almost  any  kind 
of  education  found  its  place  and  its  use.  Of  course,  they 
can  best  serve  who  are  most  intelligent  and  most  skilled. 
But  in  the  complexity  of  services  which  a  nation  at  war 
demands,  "  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  We 
found  out  that  there  were  a  good  many  people  who  rather 
enjoyed  the  latter  sort  of  service — provided  it  was  adequately 
paid. 

But  we  found  out,  too  (or  thought  we  did),  that  there 
are  large  areas  of  our  population  that  are  mentally  defec- 
tive; that  other  large  areas  are  mediocre  in  intellectual 
powers;  that  comparatively  small  areas  are  intellectually 
capable  of  profiting  by  any  education  above  the  most  rudi- 
mentary; and  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  people 
is  to  be  regarded  as  so  brilliant,  so  potentially  worth  while, 
that  any  sacrifice  the  rest  of  us  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
for  their  advantage  will  be  only  too  small  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  ultimate  good  that  will  accrue  to  all  of  us.. 

That  is  to  say,  the  inevitable  has  happened.  The  war 
is  almost  over.  Soon  we  shall  be  back  just  where  we  were 
in  1910.  We  are  being  told  that  the  nation  is  endangered 
by  the  efforts  to  educate  all  children  in  common  directions 
and  to  a  like  degree.  Again,  as  before  the  war,  we  are 
being  told  that  our  education  is  failing  in  its  true  tests:  it 
is  not  producing  leaders;  it  is  not  producing  scholars;  it  is 
not  assuring  competent  and  skilled  workers;  it  is  not  fitting 
anybody   for   anything. 

The  old  arguments  are  being  dug  up,  polished,  re-fur- 
bished and  made  ready  for  their  new-old  uses.  It  is  true 
that  Germany  cannot  (for  a  time,  at  least)  be  freely  drawn 
upon  for  illustrations.  None  the  less,  Germany,  too,  is 
coming  back  to  us.  "  After  all,"  say  many  former  adher- 
ents of  the  German  tradition,  "  after  all,  they  had  the 
right  idea.  They  just  carried  it  a  little  bit  too  far.  We  see 
that  now,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  guard  ourselves  against 
that  defect !  " 

This  is  a  part  of  our  educational  drift.     Something  is 
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wrong:  we  all  know  ft — and  some  admit  it.  Some  of  us, 
besotted  with  the  idea  that  America  is  a  chosen  land, 
vaguely  believe  that  whatever  is  wrong  with  us  will  right 
itself,  in  good  time — that  Providence  looks  out  for  us. 
Others  of  us,  including  a  good  many  college  presidents  and 
a  great  many  scared  citizens,  believe  that  the  trouble  has 
become  rather  deep-seated  and  that  radical  (they  don't  like 
that  word,  but  it's  the  only  one  that  fits  the  sentence) 
remedies  must  be  applied.  The  vogue  of  "  intelligence 
tests  "  has  given  them  the  clue  to  those  remedies. 

Our  population  must  be  classified  according  to  its  intel- 
lectual capacities,  and  each  intellectual  level  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  a  "  scientific  program."  The  country 
needs  workers,  skilled,  loyal  workers,  who  have  not  been 
educated  above  their  economic  and  intellectual  levels.  The 
Reverend  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  finds  that  at  least  32  per 
cent,  and  probably  45  per  cent,  of  our  population  (on  the 
basis  of  the  army  tests)  are  inferior  in  mentality.  He  finds 
that  almost  identically  the  same  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion is  of  foreign  birth,  or  native-born  of  foreign  parents. 
This  close  correlation  between  aliens  and  the  mentally 
inferior  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental.  We  should  be 
playing  safe  were  we  to  regard  the  two  areas  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical:  the  aliens  are  the  mentally 
inferior!  Hence,  their  education  should  be  limited,  prac- 
tical and  directed  to  making  them  "  good  citizens,"  and 
loyal,  grateful  workers. 

At  the  top  are  those  brilliant  few  who  are  capable  of 
becoming  the  "  intellectual  aristocrats,"  just  now  so  beloved 
of  college  presidents  and  political  reformers  who  are  tired 
of  the  democratic  struggle.  These  are  to  be  the  special  care 
of  the  schools  and  the  future  is  to  be  set  ablaze  with  their 
glory. 

Between  these  extremes  are  all  the  heterogeneous  groups 
whose  intellectual  capacities  will  variously  fit  them  for  the 

(many  types  of  life  so  necessary  in  our  civilization — the 
higher  types  of  clerks,  the  mediocre  professions,  common- 
place business  and  the  secondary  management  of  all  sorts  of 
affairs.  These  can,  in  the  main,  already  be  "  spotted  "  by 
the  experienced  "  vocational  adviser."  With  the  further 
development  of  standards  and  tests,  handling  these  groups 
will  become  a  special  profession.  In  the  old  days,  English 
fathers  said,  "  John  shall  be  a  barrister  and  James  shall  take 
holy  orders."  That  was  "  hit  and  miss,"  and  based  on 
wishes.  Even  so,  it  sometimes  turned  out  that  way.  This 
new  method  will  be  based  on  "  science  " ;  from  "  science  " 
there  is  no  escape. 

That  pre-war  education  with  which  we  were  becoming 
greatly  dissatisfied,  back  in  19 10,  was  rightly  regarded  as 
a  national  menace.  It  was  not  producing  scholars,  or  lead- 
ers, or  skilled  workers.  But  the  collapse  of  German  intel- 
lectualistic  education — education  by  arbitrary  selection 
— in  war  time  saved  America  from  the  false  cures  that 
were  being  advocated  by  many  before  the  war,  and 
that  in  some  few  instances  were  very  close  to  being  adopted 
by  us.  However  great  may  have  been  the  menace  of  the 
American  developments  up  to  1910,  the  cures  that  were 
being  advocated  for  them  were  undoubtedly  still  more  vicious. 

But  now  we  are  by  way  of  being  urged  to  undertake 
those  same  cures  once  more.  The  war  seems  to  have  taught 
us  little  about  education  except  how  to  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.  We  have  practically  adopted  the  curious  doc- 
trine that  the  way  to  correct  a  bad  system  is  to  make  it 
more  efficient.  We  say  we  want  scholars,  leaders,  skilled 
workmen.  Our  present  tendency  is  to  try  to  get  these  by 
selecting  candidates  for  the  positions  early  and  putting 
them  through  a  selected  and  organized  "  scientific  "  scheme 
of  education.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  going  to  isolate  and 
insulate  education  from  experience,  select  it,  organize  it, 
intellectualize  it  and  make  it  fit.  The  result  will  be,  if 
history  teaches   anything  at  all,    that    we    shall    get,  not 


scholars,  but  pedants;  not  leaders,  but  bureaucrats;  not  free 
workmen,  but  economic  serfs. 

We  seem  unable  to  realize  that  education  cannot  thus 
be  cut  off  from  life  and  experience  and  the  tests  of  com- 
munity responsibilities  without  sterilizing  and  so  destroy- 
ing itself,  and  with  itself,  the  democratic  community  also. 
Education  has  something  to  do  with  work.  Well,  then, 
work  must  have  something  to  do  with  education.  Educa- 
tion has  something  to  do  with  civic  living.  Well,  then, 
civic  living  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  its  educa- 
tional influences  upon  children  and  the  community.  Edu- 
cation is  not  and  cannot  be  an  isolated  matter.  The  com- 
munity is  the  true  educator  and  the  actual  outcomes  of  edu- 
cation are  not  determined  by  the  schools  but  by  the  com- 
munity. The  cure  for  our  educational  defects  is  never 
going  to  be  found  in  the  school.  It  will  be  found,  if  found 
at  all,  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Community  life  and 
education  are  but  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the  same 
current  coin  of  living. 

Education  isolated  in  schools  is  bound  to  lose  itself;  to 
search  more  or  less  blindly  in  other  schools  for  remedies; 
to  become  more  or  less  of  a  national  menace.  That  hap- 
pened in  Germany;  it  can  happen  in  America.  The  escape 
for  us  is  not  to  be  found  in  arguments  that  date  from  19 10; 
nor  in  solutions  discredited  by  the  war,  which  are  to  be 
re-vamped  and  slipped  over  on  us  under  new  names  and 
pedigrees.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  where,  for  example, 
Denmark  found  it:  in  the  courageous,  analytic,  inventive 
social  intelligence  of  educational  statesmen,  who  look  facts 
in  the  face,  using  the  intelligence  they  recommend  to  others 
in  dealing  with  their  own  problems.  J.  K.  H. 

A  Barn  for  School 

This  story  illustrates  what  might  be  done  in  educational 
experimentation  almost  anywhere.  It  also  illustrates  what  is 
almost  sure  to  happen  everywhere :  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  experiment,  with  the  likelihood  that  all  its  free- 
dom will  be  organized  away  and  the  experiment  itself  become 
another  illustration  of  futility.  Our  faith  in  life  often  takes 
us  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  great  adventure.  If  we  dare 
to  enter,  however,  we  immediately  set  about  to  transform  our 
part  of  it  into  another  annex  to  the  commonplace. 

BEFORE  the  morning  sun  rises  above  the  alleys  and  door- 
yards  of  Lincoln  Street,  half  a  dozen  youngsters  are 
hanging  wistfully  over  the  front  fence  of  Number  78,  wait- 
ing for  school  to  open.  The  schoolhouse,  in  this  case,  is  an 
old  barn,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  a  city  of  industrial 
ferment,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  The  school  itself  is 
an  interesting  experiment  in  the  education  of  children  through 
their  own  processes  of  development,  and  it  promises  to  make 
Wilkes-Barre  known  for  something  beside  the  production 
of,  or  refusal  to  produce,  anthracite  coal.  It  was  undertaken 
this  summer  by  Lillian  Rifkin  as  a  trial  of  her  theories  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  has  proved  so  successful  that  its  originator 
hopes  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  Lincoln  Street 
Neighborhood  School  which  will  offer  the  children  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  an  opportunity  for  creative  expression. 

The  development  of  the  school  came  about  quite  naturally. 
Miss  Rifkin,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Mrs.  Marietta 
Johnson's  school  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  in  the  Modern 
School  at  Stelton,  New  Jersey,  spent  the  summer  vacation 
with  her  family  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Children  who  had  known 
her  before  she  went  away  to  teach  began  to  come  to  her  as 
she  sat  reading  or  embroidering  on  the  front  porch,  this  one 
asking  to  be  shown  an  embroidery  stitch,  that  one  demand- 
ing to  be  told  a  story.  Gradually  a  little  group  came  regu- 
larly to  the  porch,  until  it  could  no  longer  accommodate 
them.  Miss  Rifkin  asked  the  youngsters  whether  they  would 
care  to  come  to  the  barn  to  sew,  or  read,  or  do  whatever 
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interested  them.    Care  to?    They  were  waiting  at  the  barn 
door  hours  ahead  of  time.    Thus  the  school  began. 

On  the  first  morning,  the  youngsters,  without  being  told 
to  do  so,  energetically  cleaned  the  barn.  The  next  day,  a 
group  of  the  older  boys  held  a  show,  admission  one  cent; 
took  in  enough  pennies  to  purchase  whitewash  and  white- 
washed the  interior  of  the  barn.  Peach  baskets  were  the 
chairs  and  a  low  home-constructed  bench  the  work-table. 
The  barn  was  crude,  but  its  crudity  was  its  greatest  asset. 

The  theory  upon  which  Miss  Rifkin  organized  her  school 
was  that  the  best  form  of  education  for  the  child  is  that  out- 
lined by  its  own  processes  of  development.  The  child's  mind 
is  essentially  creative,  she  believes,  and  prescribed  courses  of 
study  destroy  the  creative  instinct.  One  must  learn  by  doing. 
The  educator's  duty  is  to  keep  alive  the  creative  instinct  in 
the  child,  so  that  he  may  "  make  himself  objective  to  himself." 
Education  should  aim  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  child 
to  create  and  to  see  his  own  image  in  his  creations.  The 
three  "  R's  " — those  bugbears  of  educational  reform — will 
come  naturally  to  the  child  who  has  learn  spontaneous  self- 
activity-.  Left  with  only  the  raw  materials  for  work,  the 
child  will  turn  to  them,  learn  to  use  them  by  observation  or 
by  asking  questions,  and  will  thus  develop  without  restraint 
and  compulsion  into  a  resourceful,  self-reliant  individual, 
with  mind  trained  as  naturally  as  his  body.  Knowledge  will 
be  his  to  retain,  because  it  is  a  tool  for  his  creation. 

The  raw  material  assembled  in  this  barn  schoolroom  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  more  children,  representing  many  nation- 
alities— Italian,  Irish,  Polish,  Negro,  Jewish,  German  and 
native  Americans — children  of  miners,  day-laborers,  store- 
keepers and  prosperous  professional  men — as  heterogenous  a 
group  as  you  would  find  anywhere.  In  this  natural  associa- 
tion each  child  got  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  racial  inheritance 
of  every  other.  The  youngsters  found  at  their  disposal  a 
small  workshop,  with  pieces  of  wood,  wire,  nails,  work-bench, 
saw,  hammer,  a  box  of  odds  and  ends  of  dress  materials  of  all 
colors,  designs  and  lengths,  colored  wooden  beads,  wool,  cray- 
ons, a  few  story  books,  left-over  playthings  from  the  teach- 
er's own  childhood,  various  kindergarten  materials,  and 
scraps  that  had  escaped  the  house-cleaner's  broom  |  It  was 
like  playing  school,  but  it  was  school. 

The  bare  walls  were  not  attractive.  The  youngsters  took 
their  crayons  and  went  to  work.  They  drew  Indians,  rail- 
road trains,  aeroplanes,  faces  and  figures,  adding  to  the  mural 
decorations  day  by  day,  each  child  drawing  just  what  and 
when  he  chose,  if  he  chose  to  draw  at  all.  With  infinite 
patience,  the  children  colored  paper  rings — hundreds  of  them 
with  their  crayons,  and  festooned  the  ceiling  with  them, 
until  the  place  was  literally  transformed..  The  older  boys — 
youngsters  from  seven  to  ten — began  to  make  benches  and 
tables  in  the  workshop  to  supplement  the  meager  furniture 
in  the  barn.  A  three-year-old,  who  could  not  reach  the 
hammer  on  the  workbench,  built  himself  a  crude  shelf  near 
the  floor,  to  hold  his  hammer  within  his  grasp.  The  older 
boys  built  every  shelf  in  the  schoolroom.  They  made  aero- 
planes and  bird-houses.  They  set  up  a  trapeze  for  exercise 
and  "  stunts." 

One  of  the  boys  discovered  a  few  burlap  bags,  abandoned 
in  the  workshop.  He  made  a  cowboy  suit,  complete  even  to 
the  sombrero  and  holster  for  his  gun.  The  cowboy  suit  sug- 
gested a  Wild  West  show,  and  the  show  that  afternoon 
thrilled  a  wide-eyed  audience. 

Everybody  was  shy  at  first — all  but  the  littlest  ones  who 
had  never  been  to  public  school.  The  children  waited  to  be 
told  what  to  do,  or  to  be  reprimanded  for  doing  something 
that  should  not  have  been  done.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
discipline.  If  Jimmy  and  Jakey  had  a  fight,  that  was  a 
matter  for  Jimmy  and  Jakey  to  settle.  If  Mary  and  Sophie 
wanted  to  make  dolls'  dresses,  Mary  and  Sophie  made  dolls' 
dresses.  And  wonder  of  wonders!  If  little  Mike  wanted  to 
scribble  on  the  wall,  there  was  no  one  to  stop  him.    Teacher 


was  there  doing  her  own  work,  sewing,  weaving,  drawing, 
reading  or  writing.  If  one  wanted  to  know  anything,  one 
asked  and  was  told.  But  teacher  did  not  interfere.  And 
thus  shyness  slowly  wore  off — wore  itself  away,  not  into  dis- 
order, but  into  the  steady  hum  of  happy,  busy  children. 

I  never  saw  disorder  in  this  school  where  the  children 
enjoyed  absolute  freedom.  Indeed,  why  should  there  be? 
Each  child  was  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do  and,  in  the  de- 
sire to  complete  his  creation,  he  gave  it  his  fullest  concen- 
tration. 

SCHOOL  began  as  soon  as  the  barn  doors  were  opened,  and 
there  was  no  compulsion  about  attendance.  Yet,  with  the 
first  twitter  of  the  morning  birds  the  youngsters  were  up  and 
waiting  about  the  barn  door  for  school  to  begin.  There  was 
no  morning  assembly,  no  formality.  You  came  in,  sat  down 
if  you  liked,  went  to  the  workshop,  the  dress  remnant  box, 
or  the  bookshelf — just  as  you  choose.  If  you  wanted  to  sing, 
you  sang.  If  the  others  wanted  to  sing,  too,  they  sang 
with  you.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  So  it  happened 
often  that  a  child's  head,  bent  over  a  bit  of  wool  embroid- 
ery, would  suddenly  be  lifted  and  song  would  pour  forth. 
The  song  might  be  the  "  Sheik  of  Araby,"  or  it  might  be 
"  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  or  more  likely  a  little  original 
rhyme  about  flowers  or  butterflies.  The  little  girl  alongside 
or  across  the  table  would  take  up  the  refrain,  and  soon  the 
roomful  of  children  would  be  singing  as  they  worked.  The 
boys  in  the  workshop  would  pick  it  up,  and  carry  the  tune  to 
the  echoing  rafters.  Then  quiet  again,  and  concentration 
upon  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  children 
sang  songs  they  had  been  taught  they  sang  merely  for  the  sake 
of  singing.  But  when  they  sang  their  own  creations  their 
songs  were  accompanied  by  action  and  dramatization. 

Suppose  Mary  and  Rose  wanted  to  do  tricks  on  the  trapeze. 
They  cleared  the  floor  themselves,  took  their  turns  and  did 
their  tricks,  and  if  the  others  wanted  to  imitate,  they  did 
so.  Here  a  group  sewed;  here  an  older  child  read  a  story 
aloud  to  younger  ones;  there  others  drew  in  crayons  or 
made  designs  on  cards  in  wool,  with  nothing  but  imagination 
to  furnish  subject  and  outline.  These  artistic  creations  showed, 
from  June  to  August,  a  remarkable  development  of  knowl- 
edge of  line  and  color  and  design.  Little  eight-year-old 
motherless  Annie  made  all  her  summer  dresses  here,  devising 
her  own  embroideries  in  cross-stitch.  Visitors,  and  there 
were  many,  were  glad  to  buy  things  that  the  children  had 
sewed,  and  this  money  went  for  additional  equipment. 

Although  anybody  might  start  a  show  at  any  time, 
Wednesday  was  officially  show  day,  when  seats  were  sold  at 
a  penny  each,  and  the  S.  R.  O.  sign  had  to  be  put  out.  The 
shows  were  original,  the  dances  self-taught,  the  songs  for 
the  most  part  composed  and  dramatized  by  the  children, 
and  the  costumes  made  by  them.  The  littlest  ones  gave  the 
show  one  day.  They  took  their  parquetry  blocks,  made  de- 
signs of  them,  and  then  made  up  a  play  all  about  the  blocks. 
They  composed  and  gave  exquisite  dances — inspired  by  their 
materials.  If  the  designs  perchance  broke  up  in  the  course 
of  the  play,  they  sat  down  to  make  them  over,  all  oblivious 
of  their  impatient  audience.  While  the  little  ones  created 
their  plays  about  tangible  things,  the  older  children  drew  on 
their  imaginations.  The  older  girls'  plays  were  about  queens, 
princesses  and  fairies.  The  older  boys'  represented  robbers 
and  cowboys — thrills  and  risks. 

About  dress  there  was  also  informality.  One  might  wear 
the  crispest  lawn,  or  a  pair  of  tattered  jumpers.  One  never 
felt  out  of  place.  It  was  so  different  from  getting  dressed-up 
to  go  to  a  formal  school,  where  one  felt  restraint  before  ever 
entering  the  schoolroom.  So  informal  was  the  attire  some- 
times that  a  little  visitor  one  day,  when  she  was  asked  how 
she  liked  the  school,  said,  "  I  think  it's  very  nice — but  you 
know,  in  our  school,  we  don't  have  to  come  dirty." 

When   closing  time   came,   the   children    put   everything 
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■way,  cleaned  and  swept  the  barn,  and  set  it  in  order.  The 
school  daily  became  a  more  and  more  vital  factor  to  the 
children.  They  learned  the  meanings  of  freedom,  democracy, 
cooperation,  in  their  simple,  natural  way.  Three  months 
were  marked  by  such  mental  progress  that  deaf  and  dumb 
Bertha  began  to  speak,  her  first  words  being  the  names  of 
the  children  about  her;  Marion  developed  qualities  of  lead- 
ership that  amazed  her  parents,  and  Julia,  whom  the  girls 
had  called  "  stupid,"  traveled  farther  than  a  whole  year  of 
second  grade  reading  and  dictation  could  have  taken  her, 
when  on  one  show  day  she  recited  and  dramatized  her  own 
little  poem  beginning: 

I  am  a  little  flower. 

I  grow  in  a  garden. 

People  water  me.  N  - 

I  grow  up — up. 

I  am  a  little  flower. 

kWilkes-Barre  has  watched  the  experiment  with  such  in- 
rest  that  a  few  of  its  citizens  who  are  interested  in  child 
elfare  have  made  it  possible  for  Miss  Rifkin  to  acquire  an 
itire  house  on  Lincoln  Street.  And  this  fall,  with  a  library, 
ork-shop,  and  perhaps  a  print  shop,  too,  a  gymnasium  and 
other  equipment,  she  is  going  to  reopen  her  experimental 
school  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The  school  will 
be  free — and  without  any  racial  or  social  discriminations. 
It  will  be,  besides  an  experiment  in  education,  an  experiment 
in  freedom.  And  who  knows  but  that  such  education  may 
eventually  bring  about  a  people  ripe  for  self-government? 

Zelda  F.  Popkin 

k Bringing  Nature  to  New  York 
PHE  School  Nature  League,  with  headquarters  in  Public 
L  School  No.  62,  New  York  City,  (25  Norfolk  Street,  in 
the  district  usually  referred  to  as  the  "lower  East  Side") 
has  opened  what  it  calls  a  "  nature  room  "  in  its  headquarters 
school,  and  has  undertaken  a  city-wide  campaign  which  is 
sufficiently  described  by  its  slogan,  "  A  nature  room  in  every 
school."  The  problem  is  how  to  teach  nature  in  a  large 
city.  The  nature  rooms  already  established  contain  "  Cedar 
boughs,  oak  branches,  grasses,  bittersweet,  club  mosses,  etc., 
-  to  make  a  '  woodsy  '  background  for  the  various  exhibits. 
These  generally  include  a  '  beach  '  with  sand,  shells,  star- 
fish and  an  aquarium ;  a  '  moss  corner '  suggesting  the  woods 
with  its  green  expanse  of  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  partridge 
berry  vines  and  wintergreen  growing  in  flat  trays;  often  a 
miniature  '  desert '  with  various  cacti  in  the  sand ;  or  a  little 
'  bog '  with  pitcher  plants,  cranberry  vines  and  sphagnum. 
Mineral  and  insect  corners  are  always  popular.  Audubon 
Bird  Charts  and  Murrill's  Mushroom  Chart  are  placed  in 
the  rooms  that  have  sufficient  wall  space." 

To  anyone  who  has  had  the  range  of  the  great  open  spaces 
of  the  world,  the  view  of  nature  that  a  child  will  secure  in 
one  of  these  "  nature  rooms  "  will  seem  pitifully  meager,  if 
not  utterly  false.  But  what  is  the  city  child  to  do?  The 
Subway  Sun  suggests  that  a  trip  to  the  Bronx  Zoo,  costing 
ten  cents,  will  give  one  a  view  of  more  wild  animals  than 
any  traveler  ever  saw  in  a  trip  to  Africa.  Daylight  saving 
has  opened  these  wilds  of  the  Bronx  Africa  to  thousands. 
But  Africa  is  not  in  cages — when  at  home.  Yet  Fabre  won 
international  fame  studying  nature  in  an  old  garden  ( See 
Survey  Graphic,  June,  1922,  pp  307-10). 

Educators  have  long  been  facing  the  difficult  problem.  As 
long  ago  as  1910,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts said,  in  its  annual  report: 

It  may  be  urged  (even)  from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  education 
that  persons  destined  for  the  professions  and  learned  callings  stand 
in  great  need,  in  their  earlier  years,  of  broad  experience  with  the 
soil,  with  domestic  animals  and  with  the  conditions  of  production 
in  nature.  ...  A  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural production,  whether  in  school  gardening  or  in  the  more  com- 


plex farming  activities,  may  easily  be  regarded  as  an  almost  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  liberal  education,  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  conditions  involved  in  modern  life.    .    .    . 

One  of  the  inescapable  question  our  modern  civilization 
will  have  to  face  is  doubtless  here :  Can  man  become  wholly 
a  creature  of  artificial  environments,  practically  forgetting 
that  "  nature  "  exists? 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

HG.  WELLS  offered  himself  as  a  labor  candidate  for 
•  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University,  at  the 
election  which  was  held  on  Saturday,  Oct.  21.  In  support 
of  his  candidacy,  he  sent  the  following  statement  of  his 
educational  position  to  the  Glasgow  students : 

Labor  represents  an  attempt  to  break  away  from  that  old,  un- 
profitable political  game,  wasteful  and  disastrous  to  all  but  the 
eminent  lawyers  who  win  its  prizes.  We  want  to  express  the  new 
sincerity  and  the  new  realism  of  public  life. 

By  labor  we  mean  all  creative  effort,  from  the  hewing  miner  in 
the  coal  seam,  and  the  weaver,  up  through  the  ill-paid,  incessant 
labor  of  the  village  doctor  and  the  normal  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress, to  the  unsparing  toil  of  the  investigator  in  the  research 
laboratory  and  the  organizing  work  of  the  industrial  manager,  by 
which  our  civilization  is  sustained  and  carried  on. 

We  stand  for  education,  for  growth  and  more  abundant  life,  and 
we  set  our  faces  against  the  lawyer  who  merely  litigates  for  profit 
and  advantages,  against  the  business  man  who  subordinates  produc- 
tion to  profit  making,  and  against  all  narrow,  life-wasting  methods 
of  conducting  national  and  international  affairs. 

We  stand  for  the  hope  and  free  effort  of  youth  against  ancient 
and  cramping  traditions.  We  stand  for  the  bold  expenditure  of 
wealth  and  energy  on  science,  education  and  all  that  enlarges  life 
of  man.  We  stand  for  the  utmost  parsimony  in  armaments  and 
mere  gaudy  display  in  state  expenditure.    Our  spirit  is  international. 

The  voters  in  this  election  at  Glasgow  University  have  within 
their  power  a  great  symbolic  act.  They  can  choose  one  who  repre- 
sents not  a  political  party,  but  human  work,  who  represents  the 
policy  of  getting  on  with  education,  public  health,  technical  and 
scientific  progress  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Wells  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  on  such  a 
program.     He  was  not  elected. 

AMERICAN  Education  Week  will  be  observed  this  year 
during  December  3-9.  The  American  Legion  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  this  movement  and  has  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  government's  radio 
broadcasting  stations  will  be  used  twice  a  day  throughout 
the  week  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  selected  educational 
materials.  The  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distribu- 
tors of  America,  Will  H.  Hays,  president,  will  cooperate 
in  this  program.  State  superintendents  have  very  generally 
agreed  to  cooperate.  Local  superintendents,  officials  and 
newspapers  are  expected  to  cooperate,  also.  The  topics  to 
be  stressed  on  particular  days  are :  God  and  Country ;  Amer- 
ican Citizenship;  Patriotism;  School  and  Teacher;  Illiter- 
acy; Equality  of  Opportunity;  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene.  In  this  proposal,  advocates  and  opponents  alike  will 
be  able  to  observe"  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  centralized  control  of  education  in  America.  In  this 
program  there  is  no  centralized  control — nothing  but  sug- 
gestion from  the  center.  But  the  possibilities  of  that  more 
complete  suggestion  which  is  synonomous  with  control  can 
be  forecast.  Americans  have  accepted  "  movements "  or 
rejected  them  on  the  basis  of  likes  and  dislikes.  Here  is 
a  movement  that  would  probably  repay  real  study.  The 
opponents  of  a  more  centralized  control  of  education  will 
do  well,  at  any  rate,  to  attempt  to  discover  whether  this 
concentration  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  one  direction 
and  upon  specific  topics  for  a  week  is  a  desirable  precedent. 
Shall  the  nation  have  more  of  this,  less  of  it,  or  is  a  single 
week  of  it  about  the  right  amount? 
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Through  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  Nineteenth  century, 
Germany  was  the  leader  of  the  world  in  educational  theory  and 
reconstructive  practice.  Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and  Froebel  are 
names  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  But  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century  and  for  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
present  century  that  leadership  has  been  in  America.  William 
James,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  and  John  Dewey 
have  been  the  world's  leading  educational  thinkers  for  thirty 
years.  Thinkers — yes.  America  has  led  in  educational  thinking. 
But  thinking  gets  immeasurably  tiresome  unless  it  results,  now 
and  then,  in  a  little  action,  reconstruction.  America  is,  how- 
ever, almost  too  well  satisfied  with  her  great  educational  mech- 
anisms to  be  interested  in  any  considerable  educational  recon- 
struction. 

Hence,  within  recent  years,  notably  since  the  admirable  work 
done  by  various  parliamentary  committees  in  war  time  and 
immediately  after,  England  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  both 
theory  and  reconstructive  practice  in  education.  The  war  com- 
pelled England  to  face  issues — among  them  the  issue  of  educa- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  has  been  appearing  in  that  country  a 
wealth  of  educational  materials  about  which  America  as  yet 
knows  little.  The  books  here  under  discussion  are,  with  one 
exception,  samples  of  what  English  educators  are  doing. 

Edmond  Holmes  is  well  known  for  his  former  books,  espe- 
cially for  What  Is  and  What  Might  Be.  His  new  book,  Give 
Me  the  Young,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  spontaneity  and  indi- 
viduality in  educational  method,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the 
need  of  a  social  environment  for  youth,  if  youth  is  to  grow  up 
to  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

James  Drever  has  been  known  in  America  for  his  book  on 
Instinct  in  Man,  a  critique  of  theories  of  instinct.  In  this  new 
book,  An  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Education,  he  un- 
dertakes to  relate  all  this  underlying  theory  of  instinct  to  the 
task  of  education.  He  deals  constructively,  intelligently,  but  a 
trifle  dogmatically  with  the  Freudian  psychology.  All  who  have 
surrendered  their  souls  to  the  keeping  of  the  Freudians  should 
read  this  book. 

Professor  Wheeler,  who  is  a  lecturer  in  Education  at  the 
University  of  Manchester,  has  produced  a  book  that  a  number 
of  people  have  thought  of  undertaking  in  recent  years,  namely, 
the  contribution  which  Bergson's  philosophical  system  has  made, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  subject  of  education.  Bergson 
has  been  the  European  leader  of  the  revolt  against  that  deadly 
intellectualism  which  had  gripped  the  schools  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  minds  of  the  world,  under  the  dominance  of  Ger- 
man idealism,  as  represented  in  Hegel's  philosophy  and  Her- 
bart's  pedagogy.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  near  to 
intellectual  and  factual  suffocation  in  schoolishness. 

Governmental  committees  have  done  the  most  fundamental 
work  in  educational  reconstruction  in  England  in  this  new 
pioneering  movement.  Another  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
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recent  report,  in  book  form,  on  the  subject  of  The  Teaching  of 
English  in  England,  prepared  by  a  departmental  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  work- 
ing under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  No  teacher 
of  English  anywhere  in  the  world  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
book:  it  is  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  based  on 
the  examination  of  schools  and  taking  of  testimony  from  more 
than  a  hundred  teachers  and  experts  in  the  field. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  one  book  in  this  list  not  written  by 
an  English  author.  But  Miss  Parkhurst's  book  is  included  here 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  first  brought  out  in  an  English  edi- 
tion (published  by  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London) ;  a  foreword  was 
written  by  Professor  T.  P.  Nunn,  of  London  University;  it  has 
had  a  large  sale  in  England ;  and  Miss  Parkhurst's  great  inven- 
tion, the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan,  is  already  in  use  in  some  two 
thousand  schools  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  prejudice  the  reader  against  the  book  and  the  plan. 
If  so,  prejudice  will,  as  usual,  have  done  its  deadly  work.  Miss 
Parkhurst  has  given  us  in  her  laboratory  plan  that  new  lead 
which  the  new  education  has  so  long  needed  to  deliver  it  from 
mere  sentimentalism  into  a  working  program.  Nothing  more 
hopeful  could  come  to  American  education,  especially  to  the 
new  schools  of  America,  than  the  extension  and  the  inventive 
criticism  of  this  plan  as  it  is  applied  to  varying  groups  of  chil- 
dren under  varying  conditions.  England  is  forging  ahead  on 
these  lines.  America  has  no  divine  right  to  the  leadership  of 
the  world  in  education.  That  nation  will  lead  which  develops 
the  greatest  capacity  to  investigate,  to  invent,  to  use.  Here  is 
a  good  chance  for  American  educators  to  catch  up  with  the  pro- 
cession. J.  K.  H. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  IN  AMERICA 

By   Marion   Dutton   Savage.     Ronald  Press    Co.     344   pp. 
Price,  $2.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.50. 

Miss  Savage  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  examining  the 
various  types  of  industrial  union  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
plaining briefly  their  history  and  policies.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  the  industrial  form  of  organization,  the  tendencies 
toward  that  form  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  the  probabilities 
for  the  future  are  also  summarized.  All  this  is  accomplished 
without  any  propagandist  purpose  and  without  any  marked 
point  of  view  or  thesis  in  regard  to  the  labor  movement  or  any 
of  its  manifestations. 

Such  a  piece  of  description  will  be  enlightening  to  the  public 
and  to  students,  because  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  industrial  unionism  have  tended  to  loose  definition  of  the 
term.  Properly  speaking,  an  industrial  union  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  union  which  includes  all  the  wage-earners  in  a 
given  industry,  regardless  of  craft,  skill,  sex  or  race.  It  is 
thus  set  off  from  a  craft  union,  which  includes  only  the  work- 
ers of  one  craft,  and  from  various  other  types  of  labor  organi- 
zation. Yet,  because  in  most  cases  the  first  forms  of  unions 
to  establish  themselves  firmly  were  not  actually  industrial  in 
scope,  the  progressives  or  radicals  in  the  labor  movement  have 
usually  advocated  the  industrial  form,  while  the  defenders  of 
the  established  order  have  opposed  it.  Its  virtues  have  there- 
fore often  been  supposed  to  be  radical  virtues,  because  its  de- 
fenders have  endowed  it  in  argument  at  one  time  or  another 
with  every  article  of  their  faiths,  while  its  defects  have  for 
similar  reasons  often  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  descriptive  study  of  industrial  unions 
actually  in  existence  would  show  that  there  are  numerous  va- 
rieties, and  that  their  behavior  does  not  always  bear  out  the 
argument  of  either  advocate  or  opponent. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  official  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  opposed  to  formal  schemes  for 
organization  of  all  workers  by  industries,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  on  this  ground,  numbers  of  the  constituent  unions 
of  the  federation  have  long  been  industrial  either  in  form  or 
intention,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  in  this 
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direction,  furthered  by  a  slow  process  of  federation  or  amalga- 
mation. There  are  very  few  unions  which  embody  the  pure 
type  of  either  craft  or  industrial  union;  most  of  them  are  prac- 
tical compromises  somewhere  between  the  two,  tending  to  be- 
come broader  in  scope  as  the  workers  become  more  completely 
organized.  The  United  Mine  Workers  are  industrial  in  scope 
for  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers for  the  metal  mines,  the  United  Textile  Workers  for  the 
vast  field  covered  by  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
manufacturing,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  for  the  much  more  restricted  field  of  women's  clothing. 
These  and  others  are  all  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  some  of  them  have  been  radical,  others  conservative, 
some  of  them  successful,  others  much  less  so.  In  some  cases 
conservatism  and  success  have  been  linked,  in  others  radical- 
ism and  success.  Policies  have  varied  according  to  the  person- 
alities of  leaders,  the  type  and  traditions  of  membership,  the 
peculiar  industrial  situations.  These  and  other  so-called  in- 
dustrial unions  outside  the  federation  are  reviewed  by  Miss 
Savage,  in  so  far  as  their  history  can  be  assimilated  from  docu- 
ments and  external  study. 

As  a  sequel  to  a  descriptive  book  of  this  nature,  someone 
with  access  to  the  more  intimate  phases  of  trade-union  policy 
and  history  should  write  a  critical  and  detailed  study,  from  the 
general  point  of  view  of  organized  labor,  on  the  problem  of 
union  organization.  Just  what  are  the  virtues  and  the  weak- 
nesses, as  shown  by  experience,  of  the  industrial  form?  How 
can  the  most  be  made  of  its  virtues,  and  its  weakness  overcome 
if  it  proves  to  have  greater  possibilities  than  more  restricted 
types?  What  are  the  obstacles  to  federation  and  amalgama- 
tion, and  how  can  they  be  surmounted  with  least  loss  and  fric- 
tion to  the  movement?     Here  is  a  task  for  the  union  engineer. 

George  Soule 

READING  IN  ECONOMICS  FOR  CHINA 

By  C.  F.  Renter.  Commercial  Press,  Shanghai.  685  pp. 
Although  primarily  intended  as  a  collateral  text  for  Chinese 
students  in  economics,  this  unique  comparative  study  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  standards  and  theories  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  the  West  is  equally  valuable  in  interpreting  each  to  the  other 
and  thus  informing  public  opinion  in  both.  Professor  Remer's 
explanatory  introduction  to  each  main  topic,  after  briefly  re- 
minding the  student  of  its  significance,  attracts  the  interest  of 
the  general  reader  as  well  to  the  illuminating  value  of  the  com- 
parative readings  which  follow.  These  comparisons  show  the 
bearings  which  economic  conditions  in  one  country  have  upon 
similar  or  different  conditions  in  another.  How  deeply  the 
economic  interests  of  the  Chinese  are  involved  in  their  social 
customs  and  political  methods  is  very  practically  brought  home 
to  the  native  students  and  illuminatingly  suggested  to  the  for- 
eign reader.  For  instance,  the  family  system  and  other  tradi- 
tional customs  are  cited  as  the  background,  without  the 
understanding  of  which  economics  can  be  studied  to  little  avail 
in  China.  This  line  of  comparison  attracts  to  these  readings 
the  interest  of  those  who  would  understand  the  social  and 
political  ways  of  the  Far  East. 

Of  unique  value  to  this  end  are  the  comparative  readings  on 
The  Family  as  the  Economic  Unit  in  India,  by  an  Indian  author, 
followed  by  a  Chinese  view  of  the  social  transformation  in 
China;  and  on  the  development  of  the  economic  system  of  the 
West,  paralleled  by  studies  of  the  economic  transformation  now 
proceeding  in  the  Philippines,  in  rural  India  and  in  China. 
Japan  is  significantly  omitted,  no  references  to  it  being  made 
in  the  index  or  in  the  text,  excepting  six  merely  incidental 
allusions.  If  this  omission  is  due  to  deference  to  the  hostility 
of  Chinese  students,  may  not  the  temporary  gain  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  permanent  loss  to  the  students  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  value  of  the  volume? 

Subsequently  in  treating  "  proposals  for  reform,"  readings 
are  included,  on  socialism  in  China;  on  an  American  liberal's 
program  for  the  abolition  of  property;  on  the  Christian  view  of 
economic  reform  in  China,  as  taken  by  the  National  Christian 
Conference  of  1922;  and  on  the  progressive  aims  of  intellectual 
China,  together  with  quotations  from  Russian  Soviet  docu- 
ments. 

These  broader  features  of  the  volume  are  emphasized  here 
to  attract  to  its  interesting  and  informing  contents  the  wider 
reading  that  will  repay  those  far  afield  from  university  class- 
rooms, West  or  East.     Such  illuminating  side-lights,  however, 


do  not  subordinate,  but  greatly  enhance  the  treatment  of  the 
more  technical  economic  problems  of  production,  consumption, 
distribution,  wages,  money,  monopoly,  banking,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  forestry,  all  of  transcendent  present  im- 
portance in  China.  The  necessity  and  relative  economy  of  high 
wages  and  standards  of  living  in  the  West  are  shown  to  chal- 
lenge the  advantage  claimed  for  the  cheap  labor  market  of 
China,  as  involving  scales  of  life  and  livelihood  increasingly  in- 
tolerable in  the  East  and  impossible  in  the  West.  The  effect  of 
the  experience  with  Chinese  labor  in  the  World  War,  both 
upon  the  coolies  who  returned  to  China  and  upon  foreign  em- 
ployers in  China,  is  shown  to  be  very  far-reaching. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  standard  of  living  is  aimed  both  to 
show  China  the  price  it  pays  for  its  depths  of  poverty,  and  "  to 
present  to  the  well-fed  Occidental,  who  thinks  he  knows  by 
experience  what  economic  pressure  is,  the  picture  of  real  pres- 
sure as  it  exists  in  the  Orient,  and  an  example  of  the  limits  to 
which  a  minimum  plan  of  existence  can  be  pushed."  The  price 
paid  by  the  Chinese  family,  which  is  content  with  its  good  for- 
tune in  earning  an  income  of  $100  a  year,  is  pictured  in  a  way 
to  make  every  other  country  sure  that  it  cannot  afford  such 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  world-wide  doubt  whether 
any  such  cheap  labor  market  as  can  be  exploited  in  China  is 
safe  for  the  competitive  industries  of  any  other  land. 

Graham  Taylor 

CHILDHOOD  TRAINING 

By  Angela  Patri.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    434  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
When  Angelo  Patri  wrote  A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City, 
he  revealed  a  broad  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  education  and  the 
problems  of  school  organization  in  the  interest  of  children.  In 
Child  Training  he  evidences  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
subjects  of  education,  in  a  manner  that  reveals  sanity,  wisdom 
and  a  great  love  of  children.  In  a  practical,  happy,  optimistic 
manner,  he  expounds  an  honest  gospel  of  child  training,  which 
merits  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  min- 
isters and  physicians  and  all  others  who  look  upon  childhood 
as  more  than  a  matter  of  chance  and  chronology.  The  spirit 
of  the  child  is  revealed  and  interpreted,  with  a  background  of 
rationality,  justice  and  sympathy. 

The  schoolmaster  has  contributed  a  splendid  series  of  essays, 
which  should  prove  most  helpful  to  those  desirous  of  attaining 
greater  insight  into  the  elements  that  form  character  and  con- 
stitute real  personalities.  In  a  simple,  frank  and  charmingly 
human  style,  he  strips  pedagogic  theory  of  its  harshness  and 
shows  the  innate  forces  that  seek  expression  and  grope  for 
guidance,  unfettered  by  parental  or  civic  ignorance,  indifference 
or  exploitation.  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 

THE  DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENT  AND  INSANE- 
The  Relation  of  Focal  Infections  to  their  Causation,  Treat- 
ment and  Prevention 

By  Henry  A.  Cotton,  M.D.  Foreword  by  Adolf  Meyer, 
M.D.  Princeton  University  Press.  201  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.10. 
Dogmatism  always  challenges  attention.  When  assertions  are 
accompanied  by  corroborative  data,  they  merit  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. If,  in  addition  there  be  a  theory  that  offers  the 
basis  for  opportunity  in  overcoming  conditions  generally  re- 
garded as  incurable,  there  is  a  deep  responsibility  for  giving 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  dogmatist. 

Dr.  Cotton  relates  his  experiences  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at  Trenton,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  rejects  most  of  the  common  ideas  concerning 
functional  psychoses,  casts  away  Freudian  doctrine  and  refuses 
to  believe  in  constitutional  defects.  Inasmuch  as  he  alleges  that 
mental  derangements  can  be  obviated  and  cured  by  the  removal 
of  focal  infections  from  the  tonsils,  teeth,  gastro-intestinal  tract 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  calls  for  a  thorough  study  of 
his  technique,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  degree  of  truth  inherent  in  his  view-point.  Unfortunately, 
his  book  does  not  contain  comparative  figures  of  other  hospitals, 
wherefore  it  is  difficult  to  contrast  his  results  with  those  of 
other  institutions,  during  a  corresponding  period  of  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  results  he  alleges  are  in  many  instances  startling 
and  at  all  times  interesting  and  encouraging. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  advises  "  patient  reading "  by  physicians, 
and  warns  laymen  "  not  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  physician 
who  is  conservative,  and  not  to  run  at  once  to  the  man  who 
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promises  marvels."  After  advocating  extensive,  well  controlled 
trials,  he  frankly  adds,  "  I  shall  feel  that  the  somewhat  extreme 
claims,  which  go  beyond  what  I  personally  believe  to  be  my 
experience,  may  find  their  excuse  in  good  results." 

Dr.  Cotton  does  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  Freudians  and 
regards  their  efforts  as  futile  in  pronounced  mental  disorders; 
in  fact,  he  rejects  the  viewpoint  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
psychogenic  origin  of  the  psychoses.  He  regards  infections  as 
more  important  than  heredity,  mental  factors,  environmental 
defects,  personality  and  improper  training,  because  they  can  be 
directly  controlled.  He  deems  practically  all  mental  disorders, 
including  those  ordinarily  termed  functional,  to  be  toxic  in 
origin  and  due  to  some  focal  infection,  most  commonly  found 
in  the  teeth,  tonsils  or  gastro-intestinal  tract.  It  is  obvious  that 
his  reasoning  demands  the  removal  of  the  focal  infection,  as  the 
basis  of  cure  and  prevention^  It  follows  that  this  practically 
involves  the  extraction  of  all  infected  teeth;  but,  in  addition, 
he  advocates  the  removal  of  all  devitalized  teeth,  and  even  of 
vital  impacted  molars,  which  do  not  show  a  focal  infection  or 
give  evidence  of  systemic  influence. 

The  basis  of  his  treatment  then  depends  upon  the  removal  of 
localized  infections  wherever  they  may  occur,  following  which 
the  patients  receive  vaccines  or  sera  and  finally  such  operations 
as  may  be  required.  He  places  no  value  upon  psycho-therapy 
although,  rather  inconsistently,  he  does  lay  stress  upon  a  change 
of  environment  and  ample  opportunities  for  rest. 

Inasmuch  as  patients  suffering  from  dementia  praecox  are 
the  greatest  charge  upon  our  state  hospitals,  it  is  rather  start- 
ling to  read  that  dementia  praecox  "  could  not  only  have  been 
prevented,  but  their  symptoms  arrested  after  onset  if  the  method 
of  eliminating  chronic  infections  had  been  applied."  Nor  is  one 
prepared  to  accept  the  statement  that  infected  teeth  and  im- 
pacted molars  offer  a  "  probable  explanation  for  the  peculiar 
personalities  and  abnormal  dispositions  noticed  in  cases  of  de- 
mentia praecox  years  before  the  psychosis,  as  such,  develops." 

Those  investigating  problems  of  delinquency  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  doctrine  of  emotional  instability  that  arises  from  im- 
pacted molars,  infected  teeth  or  tonsils,  or  infection  of  other 
organs  of  the  body.  His  general  views  upon  the  prevention  of 
mental  disease  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  generally  ac- 
cepted, save  in  so  far  as  his  theory  is  permitted  to  dominate  the 
picture.  He  does  occasion,  however,  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
control  of  developing  dental  infections  of  such  great  conse- 
quence, when  he  alleges  that  the  teeth  and  tonsils  of  children 
are  mainly  infected  from  the  teeth  and  tonsils  of  their  parents. 
Without  adducing  reasons,  he  regards  the  tonsils  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  dental  infection  in  childhood  and  the  reverse  to 
be  true  for  adults. 

Socially,  Dr.  Cotton's  results  may  be  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance if  they  are  established  by  the  further  experience  of  other 
psychiatrists.  His  attitude  against  the  "  do  nothing  policy  "  is 
commendable  but  not  unusual.  His  position  is  that  of  a  pro- 
tagonist for  a  theory,  which  thus  far  he  regards  as  proved,  but 
which  has  not  been  accepted  by  others  in  the  same  field  of 
public  service. 

If  his  views  are  proved  correct,  clinics  for  mental  hygiene 
will  be  converted  into  clinics  for  dental  hygiene,  and  the  old 
dictum,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  will  become  equal  to  dens 
sana  in  corpore  sano.  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  IDEA 

By  Arthur  C.  Holden.    Macmillan  Co.   213  pp.   Price,  $2.50, 

with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
The  social  settlements  are  fortunate  in  having  two  such  vol- 
umes devoted  to  their  movement  as  have  recently  been  issued. 
While  one  of  them,  The  Settlement  Horizon,  is  the  joint 
product  not  only  of  its  two  authors,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
settlement  literature  and  many  personal  sources  of  suggestion, 
the  other,  The  Settlement  Idea,  valuably  supplements  it  with 
an  independent  and  constructively  critical  view  of  a  profes- 
sional business  man  who  has  long  been  in  settlement  residence, 
and  whose  insight  from  experience  is  enhanced  thus  by  his  out- 
side point  of  view. 

Seeing  through  the  settlements  "  a  vision  of  social  justice," 
Mr.  Holden  lays  initial  emphasis  upon  the  attitude  of  the  set- 
tlements as  midway  between  the  radical  and  the  conservative. 
The  value  of  this  position  stresses  the  importance  of  the  settle- 
ment idea  and  every  expression  of  it,  as  well  as  every  effort 
to  perpetuate  and  popularize  what  the  settlements  thus  stand 


for.  So  far  from  nearing  the  completion  of  its  mission,  he 
thinks  the  settlement  has  only  begun  to  come  to  its  own.  While 
"  it  may  be  able  to  abandon  some  of  the  functions  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  take  up  as  palliatives,  the  real  vital  forces  mov- 
ing toward  social  understanding  and  social  education  will,  for 
a  long  while,  require  just  such  a  human  organization  as  a  cen- 
tral means  of  approach  to  better  understanding  between  the 
elements  of  society." 

Upon  this  middle  ground  of  advantage,  the  author  effectively 
demonstrates  by  personal  experiences  and  observed  achieve- 
ments how  the  settlements  may  and  do  blend  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  racial  and  religious  characteristics  of  the  more 
and  the  less  privileged  classes  to  the  advantage  of  both  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  The  human  touch  through 
personal  contacts  and  fellowships  is  shown  to  modify  extremes 
and  unify  purpose  and  effort  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice. 
Incisively  probing  "  problems  and  pitfalls,"  in  a  constructively 
critical  spirit,  incites  rather  than  deters  the  author  in  urging 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  popularizing  the  settlement 
idea  and  spirit  until  they  become  the  essential  characteristics  of 
democratic  citizenship.  Graham  Taylor 

THE  RUSSIAN  IMMIGRANT 

By  Jerome  Davis.  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $1.50,  with  post- 
age from  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
This  year  has  seen  the  list  of  reference  books  on  racial  assimili- 
tion  increased  by  a  series  of  volumes  on  individual  nationalities, 
which  picture  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  distinct  racial 
groups  within  our  complex  foreign-born  population. 

Jerome  Davis  in  The  Russian  Immigrant  has  gathered  for 
the  first  time  the  facts  concerning  that  least  known  and,  there- 
fore, most  feared  immigrant  group — the  Russian.  Years  of 
residence  in  Russia  and  study  of  the  question  in  this  country 
qualify  Mr.  Davis  to  speak  with  authority. 

Unfortunately,  the  presentation  of  material  is  somewhat 
stereotyped  in  form.  One  senses  the  elements  of  a  thesis  rather 
than  a  written  challenge  aimed  to  arouse  the  passive  American 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  the  "  gospel  of  enmity " 
which  our  treatment  of  the  Russian  has  spread  through  our 
industrial  centers,  so  that  Mr.  Davis  found  the  returned  immi- 
grant in  many  parts  of  Russia  "  cursed  us  as  a  nation  of 
money-getters  and  capitalists."  Close  adherence  to  facts,  of 
course,  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  but  his  tendency  not  to  interpret  or  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  nationalities  leaves  the  reader  with  a 
disproportionate  view  of  the  Russian  as  the  poorest  paid,  the 
worst  housed,  the  most  exploited  of  our  immigrant  groups. 
Doubtless  this  is  frequently  the  case,  but  much  that  is  said  of 
the  working  conditions,  of  the  housing,  of  the  lack  of  contact 
with  real  America,  is  equally  true  of  other  nationalities  and 
has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  America  on  a  population  of  peasant 
origin,  rather  than  with  specific  racial  traits. 

By  placing  in  an  appendix  The  Social  Impress  of  an  Autoc- 
racy, a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  Russian  immigrant's 
old-country  background,  the  author  weakens  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  unique  aid  to  a  better  grasping  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  of  some  of  the  subtleties  of  the  Slavic  personality. 
The  reader  is  expected  not  only  to  jump  to  the  appendix  before 
he  is  well  started,  but  apparently  also  to  carry  the  content  of 
this  section  of  the  book  continually  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
instead  of  having  his  point  of  view  constantly  trued  throughout 
to  the  body  of  the  book  to  Slavic  psychology  or  freshened  by 
interpretations  of  the  Russian  tradition  of  family,  of  religion, 
of  material  possession,  which  to  such  a  great  extent  account  for 
the  reaction  of  any  Russian  in  the  United  States. 

However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Davis  has  completed  a  pioneer  task.  No  other  volume  exists 
on  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  clears  away  the  Jewish  haze 
that  is  so  universally  associated  with  the  term  "  Russian  immi- 
grant "  and  brings  to  the  foreground  the  Great  Russian,  the 
White  Russian  and  the  Little  Russian  whom  the  American  so- 
cial worker  needs  to  know  as  well  as  the  Sicilian  or  the  Slovak, 
since  there  appears  to  be  the  surprising  number  of  700,000  in 
the  United  States,  if  both  first  and  second  generations  are 
counted. 

But  without  doubt  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
volume  is  its  excellent  accumulation  and  fearless  presentation 
of  the  facts  involved  in  the  treatment  of  Russians  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.     In  addition  to  a  comprehensive 
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study  of  documentary  evidence,  Mr.  Davis  personally  talked 
with  over  one  hundred  Russian  prisoners  at  Ellis  Island  and  at 
interior  points,  who  were  arrested  by  the  department  of  justice 
in  their  war  on  "  Reds  "  between  November  1,  1919,  and  April 
26,  1920.  His  chapter  on  The  Russian's  Relation  to  Our 
Government  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  American  treatment  of 
the  alien  and  amply  warrants  the  conclusion  "  that  the  majority 
of  Russians  do  not  understand  or  love  America.  It  is  a  socio- 
logical truism  that  we  are  imposing  on  the  average  Russian  a 
life  of  such  limited  happiness,  such  restrictions  on  the  economic 
and  social  side  of  life,  such  a  thwarting  of  normal  instinctive 
response,  that  is  is  impossible  for  sympathy,  cooperation  .  and 
friendship  to  result.  Our  treatment  of  the  Russians  is  sociolog- 
ically unsanitary."  Those  who  are  striving  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  immigrant  groups  will  want  not  only  to  read 
the  book  but  to  hold  it  ready  as  a  compact  argument  in  support 
of  their  case.  Ruth  Crawford 

CLIMATIC  CHANGES— Their  Nature  and  Causes 
By  Ellsworth  Huntington  and  Stephen  Sargent  Visher.     Yale 
University  Press.     329  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50;  with 
postage  from  The  Survey,  $3.75. 

Though  less  directly  concerned  with  movements  of  population, 
and  therefore  with  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
social  reformer,  than  some  of  Professor  Huntington's  previous 
books,  the  present  volume  has  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  world 
overcrowding  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
sociological  and  political  discussions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  companion 
volume  to  his  earlier  Earth  and  Sun,  An  Hypothesis  of  Weather 
and  Sunspots,  which  every  social  student  interested  in  the  preva- 
lent theories  of  cyclical  changes  and  their  influence  on  crops  and 
thereby  on  world  trade  and  politics  should  know.  Very  con- 
soling to  timid  people  are  passages  in  the  present  volume  which 
point  out  that  in  the  whole  experience  of  the  solar  system,  in  so 
far  as  we  know  of  it,  there  has  never  been  a  cataclysmic  de- 
struction of  life  due  to  climatic  changes;  but  their  effect  has 
always  been  in  part  a  new  stimulus  to  evolutionary  progress 
through  organic  adaptation.  "  The  end  of  each  such  period  of 
stress  has  found  the  life  of  the  world  nearer  to  the  high  men- 
tality which  reaches  out  to  the  utmost  limits  of  space,  or  time, 
and  of  thought  in  the  search  for  some  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  universe." 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  R.  E.  Roper.  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London. 
224  pp.    Price,  8s.  6d. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  outline  ways  by  which  the 
organization  of  human  co-existence  might  be  freed  from  those 
controls  and  interferences  which  throughout  the  history  of 
civilization  have  tended  to  break  up  the  natural  formation  and 
continuance  of  communities.  Throughout,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  state,  which  is  an  organization,  and  the  community, 
which  is  an  organism,  is  clearly  maintained.  The  book  provides 
ammunition  for  that  growing  group  of  social  students  who  be- 
lieve possible  a  society  composed  of  voluntarily  cooperative 
groups,  to  some  extent  overlapping,  to  some  extent  com- 
plementing each  other,  in  place  of  one  ordered  by  law  imposed 
upon  the  will  of  individuals,  whether  by  the  authority  of  an 
autocratically  or  of  a  democratically  constituted  government. 

OUTSPOKEN  ESSAYS— Second  Series 

By  William  Ralph  Inge,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Longmans, 
Green  cif  Co.  275  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  with  postage  from  the 
Survey,  $2.20. 

The  essays  included  in  this  volume  are  all  worth  preservation 
in  book  form;  they  include  the  dean's  Christian  Platonist  con- 
fessio  fidei;  five  Hibbert  lectures  on  the  state,  visible  and  invis- 
ible; lectures  on  The  Idea  of  Progress  and  The  Victorian  Age; 
and  articles  on  The  Dilemma  of  Civilization  and  on  Eugenics. 
In  the  last  two  papers,  the  vitality  of  our  form  of  civilization  is 
examined  in  its  conflict  with  Asiatic  competition;  and  the  ver- 
dict, while  not  as  "  outspokenly  "  pessimistic  as  the  title  of  the 
series  would  suggest,  at  any  rate  predicts  that  it  will  require  a 
clear  social  policy  and  determined  effort  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  white  races  in  the  face  of  deteriorating  influences. 


SOCIALIZATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  Heinrieh  Strobel.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House, 
England.  341  pp.  Price,  $2.50 :  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 
$2.60. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    AND    ETHICAL    ASPECTS    OF    MORMON 
GROUP  LIFE 

By  Ephraim  Edward  Ericksen.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  101 
pp.     Price,  $1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  Edgar  W.  Knight.  Ginn  &  Co.  482  pp.  Price,  $4.00 ;  with  pos- 
tage from  the  Survey,  $4.25. 

A  history  of  educational  progress,  and  the  relation  between 
education  and  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  influences 
in  the  South. 

INDUSTRIAL-ARTS  AND  PREVOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 
By  A.  H.  Edgerton.     Bruce  Publishing  Co.     104  pp. 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE 

By  John  Adams.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.  302  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

PREACHING  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  Ozora  8.  Davis.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  224  pp.  Price,  $1.50  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.56. 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

By  Charles  Oide.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  287  pp.  Price,  $3,00 ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS 

By  Annie  Marion  MacLean.  Macmillan  Co.  288  pp.  Price,  $1.75  ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

MAN  AND  THE  COSMOS 

By  Joseph  Alexander  heighten.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  578  pp.  Price, 
$4.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $4.65. 

ROOTABAGA  STORIES 

By  Carl  Sandburg.  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.  230  pp.  Price,  $2.00 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  YOUTH 

By  Samuel  8.  Drury.  Macmillan  Co.  186  pp.  Price,  $1.25  ;  with 
postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.30. 

GREAT  MEN  AS  PROPHETS  OF  A  NEW  ERA 

By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  221  pp.  Price, 
$1.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.55. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  RACE  PROBLEM 

By  Rev.  Robert  E.  Smith.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  156  pp.  Price, 
$1.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.30. 

WHAT  TO  EAT  AND  HOW  TO  PREPARE  IT 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Monaghan.  George  H.  Doran  Oo.  185  pp.  Price, 
$1.50;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.56. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  BLOC 

By  Arthur  Capper.  Introduction  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld.  Har- 
court Brace  &  Co.  171  pp.  Price,  $1.25  ;  with  postage  from  the 
Survey,  $1.30. 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS,  Revised  Edition 
By   Sir   Charles   Loch.     P.    8.   King   &    Son,   Ltd.,   Orchard   House, 
England.     140  pp.     Price,  $.60  paper;  with  postage  from  the  Survey, 
$.70. 

RICE'S  RULES  OF  ORDER 

By  Joseph  O.  Rice.  Stanton  &  Tan  Vliet  Co.,  Chicago.  233  pp. 
Price,  $1.25 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

A  digest  of  parliamentary  law,  political  words  and  phrases, 
rules,  orders,  parliamentary  principles  and  procedure.  Useful 
both  for  the  candidate  to  the  Senate  and  for  a  boys'  club. 

FORMS,  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Edited  by  C.  N.  Hitchcock.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     128  pp. 

Price,  $1.75  ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
By  8.  Adolphus  Knopf,  M.D.    National  Tuberculosis  Association.    505 
pp.    Price,  $4.50 ;  with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $5.00. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

By  H.  D.  Henderson.  Harcourt  Brace  <£  Co.  181  pp.  Price,  $1.50 ; 
with  postage  from  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

One  of  the  Cambridge  Economic  Handbooks  edited  by  J.  M. 
Keynes,  this  restatement  of  a  fundamental  economic  problem  is 
both  scholarly  and  modern  in  the  sense  of  being  based  upon 
actualities.  The  book  is  intended  as  an  introductory  text- 
book. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Unemployment  Insurance? 

'"pO  the  Editor:  John  Calder,  in  the  Survey  for  October, 
*■  1922,  proposes  "  A  plan  calculated  to  reduce  unemployment 
.  .  ."  and  he  proceeds  to  amplify  the  scheme,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  makes  two  extremely  practical  suggestions.  He  rec- 
ommends an  actuarial  investigation  and,  also,  that  the  unem- 
ployment scheme  should  be  worked  "  on  paper  "  for  a  year  or 
two  before  inauguration.  There  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Cal- 
der has  acted  on  either. 

The  value  of  any  unemployment  insurance  scheme  must  nat- 
urally depend  upon  the  extent  of  its  applicability  to  unemployed 
workers.  Taking  Mr.  Calder's  list  of  eligibilities  and  disquali- 
fications we  find,  as  eligible,  "  All  regular  workers  with  the 
continuous  service  specified  who  have  been  laid  off  on  account 
of  reduction  of  help."  This  limitation  raises  two  questions; 
first,  what  is  the  percentage  of  those  laid  off  to  total  "  separa- 
tions "  from  employment?  Second,  if  the  qualifying  period  is 
six  months,  a  year  or  more,  how  many  of  those  laid  off  would 
be  eligible? 

Presupposing  that  all  separations  are  divided  into  three  classes 
— quit,  lay-off  and  discharge — it  has  been  generally  found  that, 
in  normal  times,  75  per  cent  quit,  10  per  cent  are  laid  off  and 
15  per  cent  are  discharged.  ["  Standardization  of  the  Causes 
of  Leaving  Work,"  Industrial  Management,  March,  1918, 
p.  233.]  If  this  is  so,  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  leave  work 
are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Calder's  scheme. 

Lay-off  is,  of  course,  constantly  fluctuating.  In  one  case  it 
was  30  per  cent  in  1914,  while  the  average  was  17.84  per  cent 
for  the  year  in  the  case  of  14,000  separations.  With  the  same 
group  of  plants,  involving  about  10,000  separations,  the  per- 
centage of  lay-offs  was  only  3.30  in  1916.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned, too,  though  not  as  a  typical  instance,  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  with  18,000  employees,  laid  off  only  23  em- 
ployees in  1915.  It  may  be  stated,  with  positive  assurance,  that 
the  average  lay-offs  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
This  is  amply  confirmed  in  The  Mobility  of  Factory  Labor, 
by  Brissenden  and  Frankel,  published  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  December,  1920.  Of  840,000  separations,  72.97 
per  cent  quit,  10.84  Per  cent  were  laid  off  and  16.19  Per  cent 
were  discharged,  between  1910  and  1918.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  if,  for  instance,  the  figures  of  the  packing 
companies  were  published  to  confirm  or  to  disprove  these  figures. 

The  further  qualification  for  eligibility  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. A  man  must  have,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  least 
six  months'  service.  In  view  of  this  requirement,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  available  statistics  to  ascertain  how  many  would  be 
excluded  by  the  requirement  of  six  months'  service.  Taking  as 
a  basis  174,000  "  separations  "  covering  1913  to  1920  in  various 
industries,  it  is  found  that  127,000  had  less  than  six  months' 
employment,  that  is  to  say,  73.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  these 
are  exits  of  every  kind  and  there  appear  to  be  no  statistics 
available  showing  the  length  of  service  of  lay-offs  alone.  It 
may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  length  of  service  of  lay-offs 
is  no  longer,  and  may  be  less,  than  of  quits  or  discharges. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  we  find  that  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  total  separations  are  likely  to  be  included  in  the  provis- 
ions of  the  unemployment  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Calder,  and 
of  this  10  per  cent  over  70  per  cent  will  be  excluded  by  the 
length  of  service  clause;  therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
scheme  would  not  apply,  in  its  present  form,  to  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed.  If  this  is  all  that  can  be  offered 
to  the  unemployed  worker,  it  had  better  been  forgotten.  If 
"  the  demoralizing  features  of  the  English  dole  system  "  are  to 
be  avoided,  something  more  substantial  must  be  offered. 

J.  D.  Hackett 

Labor  Investigations,  Consultations,  Reports,  New  York 

MR.  CALDER  REPLIES 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  get  the  critics 
of  the  vulnerable  joints  in  our  social  armor  to  exercise  patience 
and  to  tackle  competently  one  job  of  repair  at  a  time. 


I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  not  furnishing  a  solution  for 
the  problem  of  unemployment  at  large.  There  are  no  pink  pills 
for  pale  plants,  and  if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  this  matter, 
we  must  deal  with  it  scientifically,  split  it  up  into  its  elements, 
and  despise  none  of  them. 

In  my  experience  there  are,  under  good  management,  very 
few  summary  discharges.  There  is,  however,  a  large  volume 
of  voluntary  separations  of  which  the  employer  as  an  employer 
can  take  no  account.  The  amount  of  labor  turnover  due  to 
this  cause  can  be  reduced  by  good  selection  and  wise  placement, 
but  in  no  country  is  there  so  much  of  it  as  in  the  United  States, 
where  voluntary  quitting  after  the  briefest  of  trials  and  fastid- 
iousness about  taking  a  job  and  sticking  to  it  are  large  even  in 
normal  times,  when  they  account  for  a  great  portion  of  the  un- 
employed. In  times  of  economic  depression  there  is  added 
temporarily  to  the  chronically  unemployed  a  volume  of  labor 
the  amount  of  which  is  now  under  investigation,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  state  and  federal  problem  to  which  there  is  no  solu- 
tion at  present. 

The  writer  represents,  as  a  consulting  engineer,  no  one 
manufacturing  interest  and  it  is  too  early  to  announce  any  of  the 
results  where  the  plan  described  'is  being  used,  to  gather  data 
on  the  possibilities.  My  suggestion  was  confined  solely  to  what 
the  employer  who  can  readily  ascertain  the  facts  of  his  own 
plant  can  do  in  regard  to  his  "  lay-off,"  viz : 

1.  Reduction  of  turnover  by  better  selection  placement  and 
training. 

2.  Guaranteeing  a  weekly  minimum  wage  in  plants  where 
the  supply  of  material  or  the  demand  for  production  fluctu- 
ates rapidly. 

3.  Provision  for  "  carrying  "  the  stabilized  portion  of  the 
help  during  temporary  "  lay-offs." 

The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Hackett  are  well  known  to  all 
industrialists,  but  the  large  volume  of  those  who  "  quit "  is  not 
likely  to  be  reduced  by  schemes  for  endowing  them  as  "  out-of- 
works."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  employer,  as  such,  can  do 
much  more  to  stabilize  this  large  roving  element,  which  is 
chiefly  common  labor.  We  must  look  to  education,  principally, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  its  ambition  and  self-respect  and  step 
warily  about  making  the  rovers  public  charges.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent with  those  who  are  the  victims  of  economic  depression.  In 
one  group  of  plants  in  an  industry  subject  to  fluctuations  good 
management,  wise  employment  policy  and  democratic  industrial 
relations  have  reduced  the  "  discharges "  per  month  among 
26,638  people  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  and  the  "  lay-offs  " 
to  the  same  figure,  while  the  voluntary  separations  are  ten 
times  as  many — 15  per  cent — and  form  83  per  cent  of  all  sepa- 
rations. In  the  same  group  of  plants  60  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployes have  been  over  six  months  in  service;  20  per  cent  over  six 
and  under  one  year,  20  per  cent  over  one  year  and  under  three, 
and  20  per  cent  from  three  to  over  five  years  in  service. 

John  Calder 

Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Have  Faith  in  Massachusetts 

To  The  Editor:  Sometime  ago  I  wrote  for  you  and  you 
printed  an  article  on  the*  promotion  of  maternal  and  infant 
hygiene,  in  which  I,  in  common  with  every  other  ordinarily 
intelligent  person,  am  a  firm  believer.  I  am  writing  to  tell 
you  how  surprised  and  disappointed  I  am  at  the  tone  of  your 
first  editorial  in  the  Survey  for  October  1.  It  seems  to  show 
either  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  facts  or  a  prejudice 
equally  unfortunate. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  safety  of  a  democracy  depends 
upon  the  mental  health  of  its  average  citizen;  this  applies 
as  well  to  its  citizens  who  are  above  the  average — like  the 
Survey,  for  example.  Mental  health  involves  control  of  the 
emotions  even  upon  such  an  appealing  and  highly  intricate 
subject  as  the  infant  mortality  in  its  relation  to  governmental 
activity. 

The  meat  of  your  argument  in  the  editorial  discussion  seems 
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to  be  that  because  Massachusetts  had  an  infant  mortality 
of  91  per  thousand  live  births  in  1920  (it  was  76  in  1921) 
she  should  not  think  of  contesting  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act.  Just  what  is  the  connection  between 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  infant  mortality 
of  Massachusetts?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  issue  raised  is  one 
of  law  and  government  rather  than  one  of  health.  The 
constitutional  issue  has  been  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  a  Supreme  Court  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass 
on  such  questions.  Why  should  it  not  carry  out  its  function 
and  settle  the  matter  for  all  good  citizens? 

Massachusetts  has  made  a  state  appropriation  to  promote 
maternal  and  infant  hygiene;  she  has  never  attempted  to 
prevent  other  states  from  doing  the  same.  In  fact,  New  York 
and  Maine  have  done  the  same.  If  every  other  state  were  to 
do  its  duty — as  it  is  amply  able  to  do,  since  very  large  sums 
of  money  are  not  required  for  this  purpose — there  would  be 
no  need  of  a  federal  subsidy,  there  would  be  no  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act,  and  no  need  of  raising  the  consitutional  question. 

Merrill  Champion,  M.  D. 
Boston 

WOULD    WASHINGTON    SAVE    BABIES? 

To  The  Editor:  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
editorial  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  October  in  regard  to 
the  injunction  applied  for  in  Massachusetts  respecting  the 
Sheppard-Towner  act.  Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  that 
act  believe  that  each  state  can  care  for  its  own  mothers  and 
babies  far  better  than  if  the  care  were  centralized  in  the 
Washington  bureau.  The  principle  of  this  government  is  to 
leave  local  matters  to  the  states.  That  system  has  worked 
well  and  is  all  the  more  important  now  because  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  administering  local 
details  from  Washington.  In  short,  we  think  that  if  the 
whole  matter  were  in  federal  hands  instead  of  losing  91 
babies  the  state  would  lose  180.  Everett  P.  Wheeler 

New  Hamburgh,  New  York 

How  Can  It  Be  Done? 

"How  can  it  be  done?"  we  asked  in  the  Survey  for  Septem- 
ber 15,  1922  {page  699).  An  engineer  has  worked  out  a 
revolutionary  invention  affecting  hundreds  of  plants  manu- 
facturing a  common  product.  A  corporation  president  is  or- 
ganizing a  plan  to  enable  these  plants  to  use  the  invention  on 
a  royalty  basis.  How  can  engineer  and  president  protect  the 
interests  of  employes  in  the  factories  of  companies  to  whom 
licenses  are  granted?     Three  answers  follow: 

SHARE  PROFITS 

To  The  Editor:  Probably  the  most  feasible  plan  would  be 
to  put  the  prospective  manufacturing  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Let  each  class  of  workmen  in  a  given  establishment  get 
a  definite  percentage  of  the  profits.  The  president  and  engineer 
could  forecast  the  percentage  which  they  would  wish  to  go  to 
each  class,  what  to  unskilled  labor,  what  to  skilled,  what  to 
superintendence,  and  what  to  capital. 

The  percentage  of  the  profits  which  might  well  go  to  each 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  invention,  including  capital,  could 
be  gauged  from  a  study  of  industrial  enterprises  most  nearly 
like  the  one  proposed.  The  percentages  which  in  other  firms  go 
to  the  different  classes  could  be  changed  so  that  the  laborers 
could  have  any  proportion  go  to  them  which  the  president  and 
engineer  wish  them  to  have,  so  long  as  capital  is  not  crowded 
out  by  low  income. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  workmen  can  be  given 
a  larger  share  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inventor,  seemingly;  and  also  the  workmen  would 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  and  be  in- 
clined to  see  how  much  they  could  turn  out  instead  of  how  little, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present. 

Further,  each  workman  would  be  a  check  on  the  inefficiency 
of  other  workmen.  I  saw  a  brakeman  on  a  railroad  take  the 
waste  from  a  hot  box,  put  it  on  the  cinders  and  chat  used  for 
ballasting,  and  then  put  it  back  in  box  again  to  grind  out  the 
bearing.  Whether  he  was  conscious  of  practicing  sabotage,  he 
was  rapidly  making  way  with  the  profits  of  the  railroad.  If 
the  brakeman's  pay  had  depended  on  the  profits  of  the  railroad 


he  would  have  been  more  careful;  if  not,  other  employes 
would  have  been  a  check  on  him  for  their  profits  would  have 
been  concerned. 

It  will  raise  the  manhood  of  laboring  men  many  degrees  when 
their  income  depends  directly  upon  their  own  efforts  in  the  way 
indicated  above.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  employers  to 
date  have  not  as  a  general  thing  succeeded  in  getting  anything 
like  the  laborer's  best  out  of  him  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
him  cheerful. 

Probably  in  such  an  enterprise  a  minimum,  a  low  wage,  would 
need  to  be  guaranteed  to  workmen.  C.  M.  Williams 

Paola,  Kansas 

insure  against  unemployment 

To  The  Editor:  i.  Specify  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
men  already  employed  be  retained,  and  paid  at  least  the  old 
rate  of  wages. 

2.  If  insufficient  work  be  had  for  all  of  the  old  employes, 
specify  payment  of  unemployment  insurance  of,  say,  two-thirds 
of  wage  until  (a)  another  job  as  good  as  the  one  vacated  be 
obtained — with  the  provision  that  if  work  is  obtained  elsewhere 
at  a  lower  wage,  two-thirds  of  the  difference  be  paid;  or  (b) 
the  force  is  again  enlarged  and  the  men  employed  at  the  old 
rate  or  at  a  higher  wage. 

3.  Provide  for  a  short  working  day,  eight  hours,  for  example, 
with  a  five-  or  six-day  week. 

4.  A  profit-sharing  scheme  might  be  devised  giving  a  share  of 
the  profits  to  the  employes,  with  recognition  of  those  who 
might  be  receiving  unemployment  insurance. 

5.  Provisions  ought  to  be  incorporated  for  keeping  down  the 
price  of  the  product,  thus  insuring  large  sales  and  a  large  output. 

Frank  T.  Carlton 
Greencastle,  Indiana 

it  can't 

To  The  Editor:  In  answer  to  your  question  in  the 
Survey  of  Sept.  15:  "How  Can  It  Be  Done?"  I  wish 
to  reply  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  a  law  of  physics  that  a  body  cannot  move  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.  Industry  cannot  be  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  capital  and  the  interest  of  labor  at  the  same  time. 

Holders  of  capital  will  not  hazard  their  capital  in  industry 
at  a  government  bond  rate  of  earnings  on  it.  If  that  is  all  they 
can  expect  then  they  will  have  the  security  that  goes  with  it. 
Therefore  if  the  engineer  and  president  are  as  solicitous  for  the 
interests  of  the  employes  as  you  represent  I  would  suggest  they 
manufacture  their  product  through  an  employes'  association,  a 
good  example  of  which  is  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  at 
Framingham,  Massachusetts.  Not  that  an  employes'  associa- 
tion for  making  profits  is  any  less  anti-social  and  individualistic 
in  principle  than  any  other.  Marshall  D.  Smith 

Brooklyn 

Sun-baths  for  Rickets 

To  The  Editor:  I  am  afraid  the  author  of  The  New 
Sun  Worship  in  the  October  Midmonthly  Survey  misses  the 
chief  point  in  the  whole  matter,  which  is  that  Europeans  are 
very  generally  using  a  method  of  curing  rickets  and  tuberculosis 
in  the  children  which  has  never  made  its  way  in  the  United 
States. 

In  cities  such  as  Liepzig,  where  there  are  only  about  fifty 
sunny  days  in  the  year,  the  child  hospitals  are  equipped  with 
an  apparatus  for  the  production  of  "  artificial  Alpine  sun- 
light," under  the  rays  of  which  the  little  bodies  take  on  a 
deep  tan.  The  most  important  feature  is  the  exposure  of 
the  child's  skin  to  the  sunlight.  Even  a  shirt  or  stocking  is 
enough  to  shut  out  part  of  the  effect.  This  has  been  abundantly 
shown  in  those  interesting  experiments  of  Alfred  Hess  of  New 
York,  who  cures  rickets  in  rats  by  direct  sunlight  without 
any  cod-liver  oil,  just  as  I  saw  the  Germans  curing  rickets 
in  children  in  1919  while  the  blockade  was  still  in  force  and 
there  was  no  cod-liver  oil.  Their  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  skin,  which  was  so  terribly  prevalent  as  a  result  of 
starvation,  was  just  to  expose  the  ulcers  to  the  sunlight,  not 
even  to  dress  them.  Alice  Hamilton 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


When  Common  Sense  Fails 


COMMON  SENSE  tells  us  that  the  world  is  what 
it  is.  Science  intimates,  now  and  again,  that  the 
world  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  Most  of  us 
prefer  and  all  of  us  practice  common  sense  rather 
than  science  in  our  daily  activities  and  social  relationships. 
We  are  all  competent  in  the  field  of  common  sense.  That 
may  be  why  we  get  into  so  many  difficulties.  Common 
sense  has  so  long  underwritten  its  own  recommendations 
that  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  undertake,  just  this  once,  to 
look  the  field  over  with  dispassionate  eyes. 

Common  sense  is  the  most  highly  commended  of  quali- 
ties. To  possess  it  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  equivalent 
in  the  long  run  to  possessing  the  earth.  To  lack  it  is  to 
lack  almost  everything.  Business  men  must  have  it,  or  fail. 
Statesmen  must  have  it.  Teachers  must  have  it.  Preach- 
ers are  not  likely  to  have  it  (it  is  supposed  to  be  hardly 
compatible  with  the  calling)  and  for  this  reason  few  of 
them  make  any  large  success  of  life.  The  lawyer  has  it  in 
large  measure.  The  politician  is  the  epitome  of  it.  All 
of  these  who  have  it,  "  take  the  world  as  they  find  it  "  and 
so  they  achieve  success.  It's  the  idealists,  the  people  who 
lack  common  sense  who  continually  spoil  everything.  So 
we  are  told.  And  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us  from 
every  field  of  human  activity.  When  Common  Sense  does 
the  arguing,  Common  Sense  gets  a  fine  recommendation. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this,  of  course.  We  are  all 
strong  for  our  own  enterprises.  That's  just  "  plain  com- 
mon sense."  To  be  sure,  we  are  all  "  willing  to  be  criti- 
cised " ;  but  the  "  criticism  ought  to  be  intelligent."  And 
we  prefer  to  revise  it  before  it  gets  to  the  papers. 

BUT  what  is  common  sense?  It  is  compacted  of  the  ac- 
cretions of  the  past:  old  practices,  old  theories,  old 
customs,  old  traditions,  old  knowledges;  old  ignorances,  old 
prejudices,  old  routines,  old  habits  of  action,  old  bases  of 
failures.  But  in  spite  of  innumerable  failures,  common 
sense  has  a  complete  armory  of  old  weapons,  arguments, 
excuses,  alibis.  When  anything  goes  wrong,  common 
sense  is  never  at  fault;  always  some  extraneous  element  is 
to  be  found  which  proves  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  common  sense.  Common  sense  usually  knows  the 
direction  from  which  danger  may  be  expected,  or  criticism 
or  attack.  It  is  prepared  to  meet  those  dangers  with  argu- 
ments up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  point,  its  experience 
and  understanding  having  been  exhausted,  it  is  prepared 
to  use  epithets,  verbal  bombs,  stink-words — every  sort  of 
emotional  appeal  to  loyalty,  decency,  honor.  Not  infre- 
quently these  appeals  are  lacking  in  decency.  Statesmen, 
lawyers,  business  men,  teachers — anyone  in  a  tight  corner 
can  readily  find  himself  "  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  com- 
mon sense  "  in  his  appeals.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  offered  many 
examples  of  this  indecent  appeal  for  support  "  because  com- 
mon sense  is  needed  in  the  government."  Our  own  honor- 
able attorney  general  has  been  giving  us  notable  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  phenomenon!  But  common  sense  claims 
some  concessions:  One  can't  always  be  sensible.  In  the 
presence  of  danger,  one  may  have  to  raise  the  neighborhood ! 
Back  of  the  attitude  of  the  common  sense  mind  is  a  world 
that  supports  that  mind.  The  earth  is  a  compact  globe 
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securely  anchored  among  the  other  globes  in  our  wonder- 
ful solar  system.  It  is  under  the  special  care  of  a  Supreme 
Guardian.  It  "  stands  to  reason  "  that  in  such  a  universe, 
the  good  are  (almost)  never  forsaken.  Evils  exist,  of  course: 
they  always  have  existed;  they  always  will,  "as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is."  But  evils  can  be  con- 
quered. In  the  long  run,  people  get  what's  coming  to 
them.  Hard  work,  thrift,  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
country  and  to  its  laws  and  institutions  are  (almost)  sure 
to  win  out:  Common  sense  sees  these  things  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  young.  These  are  items  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  mere  fact  that  these  virtues  do  not  bring  the 
rewards  promised  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  One 
has  to  help.  Indeed,  one  has  to  "  use  common  sense  "  in 
applying  his  work.  He  has  to  see  the  "  main  chance."  He 
has  to  make  sure  that  his  support  of  institutions  is  noticed 
by  others.  Things  don't  just  happen  in  this  world.  This 
is  a  world  of  law.  Common  sense  dictates  that  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  law  takes  notice  of  us.  This  is  a  reason- 
able world.  Ergo,  the  things  we  want,  the  things  that 
common  sense  dictates  can  be  made  to  happen. 

In  the  field  of  education,  common  sense  tells  the  teacher 
that  the  way  to  secure  an  education  is  to  take  on  a  little 
new  knowledge  every  day.  Lessons  may  be  monotonous, 
but  is  there  any  other  way  ?  "  The  man  who  travels  a 
mile  each  day  will  get  'round  the  world  at  last." 

NOTHING  muddles  the  world    more,  in    times    like 
these,   than    the    continuous    insistence,  by  men  and 
women  who  cannot  learn,   that  the  hope  of  the  world  is 
in  "  common  sense  and  the  good  old  ways."     It's  a  pity- 
that  social  inventors  cannot  do  what  the  Wright  brothers 
did  when  they  were  working  on  their  flying  machine.     In 
order  to  get  away  from  the  people  whose  "  common  sense  " 
had  nothing  for  them  but  obstruction,  they  found  some  de- 
serted islands  on   the   Carolina  coasts    where    they    could 
experiment,   to   their   hearts'   content,   without   the   endless 
offerings  of  free  advice  from  people  who  "  always  knew  the 
thing  couldn't  be  done!"     Of  course,  social  experimenters 
cannot  do  this.    Yet  the  world  needs,  today,  to  escape  from 
the  domination  of  the  same  type  of  mind,  in  social  affairs, 
as  made   the  Wright   brothers   hunt    for   deserted   islands. 
There  never  was  an  invention  that  common  sense  welcomed. 
Common  sense  cannot  understand  how  inventions  can  come 
about,  anyhow.     If  the  world  was  created,  how  can  men 
add  anything  to  it?     Anyhow,  each  new  invention  will  be, 
must  be  the  last.    Everything  that  can  be  invented  has  been 
invented.     Anyhow,   there  should  be  no  inventions  in  the 
social  field.     Of  course,  the  American  government  was  an 
invention.     But  that  was  a  special  case.     Anyhow,  one  in- 
stance should  not  set  a  precedent.     Anyhow,  the  fathers  of 
the  constitution  were  special  men  "  raised  up  of  God  for 
a  great  and  special  purpose."    Anyhow,  if  you  open  up  the 
whole  field  of  social  life  and  work  to  invention,  who  can 
tell  where  we  shall  end?    Best  stick  to  the  good  old  ways. 
See  what  the  innovators  have  done  in  other  lands.     Better 
not!     Better  not!     Let  common  sense  be  your  guide. 

Is  there  no  escape  for  us  from  this  paralysis  that  parades 
under  the  name  of  "  Common  Sense?" 


November    15,    1922 
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Study  Course  on 
Social  Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


V.     What  Makes  Groups? 

Having  discussed  in  this  summary  fashion  some  of  the 
characteristic  of  groups,  we  shall  do  well,  now,  to  consider 
briefly  something  about  the  various  elements  and  factors  that 
go  to  the  making  and  conserving  of  group  character.  Many 
theories  exist,  each  having  its  own  partisans.  The  biologists 
think    they    have   found    the    determining    factors;    various 

I  groups  of  psychologists  think  they  are  within  sight  of  the 
final  truth ;  the  "  culture  historians  "  expect  to  come  upon 
that  final  truth  just  around  the  next  turn  in  the  road.  We 
shall  be  wise  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  any  one 
of  these  theorists,  exclusively.  Each  of  them  probably  has 
something  of  value  for  us.    The  "  final  truth  "  probably  lies 

5  in  a  region  common  to  all  these  contending  factions. 

IWhat  Do  the  Biologists  Say? 
•  Biologists  do  not  all  agree;  but  within  certain  limits  there 
is  general  agreement  that  "The  characters  of  individuals  are 
definitely  determined  by  their  heredity."  Certain  very  rigorous 
thinkers  believe  that  heredity  definitely  settles  the  destiny  of  the 
individual.  They  say  that  heredity  is  a  physical  fact,  and  that 
unchangeable  physical  laws  are  involved.  What  determines 
individuals  will  determine  groups. 

Cf.     Edward    G.    Conklin,    Direction    of    Human   Evolution. 
Scribner's  Sons. 

2  What  Do  the  Psychologists  Say? 
•  Here  again  there  is  lack  of  agreement,  since  there  are  many 
kinds  of  psychologists.  The  "behaviorists "  follow  the  lead  of  the 
biologists  and  hold  that  conduct  can  be  explained  as  completely,  if 
not  as  easily,  as  the  "  conduct "  of  an  engine  can  be  explained  by 
an  intelligent  engineer.  The  social  psychologists,  however,  hold 
various  forms  of  the  theory  of  instincts.  Instincts  are,  of  course, 
hereditary;  but  not  in  the  rigid  fashion  which  we  find  in  biology. 
Instincts,  according  to  the  psychologists,  give  to  the  new  individual 
the  "  heritage  of  the  past,"  yet  leave  him  free  to  modify  his  own 
life  according  to  the  conditions  that  he  has  to  face.  Instincts  are 
effective  in  making  groups — especially  the  gregarious  instinct. 

Cf.     John    B.    Watson,    Psychology    from   the    Standpoint   of 
a  Behaviorist.    J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 
William  Trotter,  Instincts  of  the  Herd.    Macmillan  Co. 

3  What  Do  the  Culture  Historians  Say? 
•  In  recent  years,  the  doctrines  of  those  who  emphasize  in- 
stincts have  been  severely  criticised  by  a  growing  group  of  students, 
the  culture  historians.  These  students  insist  that  the  doctrine  of 
instincts  has  been  greatly  overdone.  They  find  little  place  for  such 
a  plastic  factor  in  heredity.  They  say  that  heredity  either  controls 
the  destiny  of  individuals  and  groups,  or  it  doesn't.  If  it  does, 
.  instincts  are  not  needed;  if  it  doesn't,  instincts  clutter  up  the  argu- 
ment. These  students  find  that  human  life  is  almost  completely 
controlled  by  the  culture  of  the  past:  by  the  customs,  traditions  and 
institutions  of  the  group  which  gather  about  the  child  and  mold  him 
to  their  likeness.  This  molding  is  practically  all  there  is  to  instinct; 
it  is  education;  it  is  destiny.  These  students  argue  that  human 
beings  have  large  endowments  of  original  nature,  not  organized 
into  instincts;  not  predetermined  in  specific  ways,  but  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  almost  any  sort  of  environment.  It  is  "  culture," 
not  original  nature,  that  controls  events. 

Is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  any  one  of  these  three  doctrines  is 
"true,"  and  that  the  others  are  false?  Do  all  persons  adapt  them- 
selves with  equal  facility  to  their  environments?  Do  all  show  an 
equal  amount  of  "original  nature"?  Might  each  of  these  doctrines 
be  true  for  some  individuals  and  inapplicable  to  others? 

Cf.     C.  C.  Josey,  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Instinct.     Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 


The  books   mentioned  on  this  page  may   be  obtained  through   the 
Survey  Book  Department. 


Spilling  the  Milk 

Milk  comes  from  cows.  It  does  not  grow,  as  the  little 
boy  thought,  in  cans  or  bottles.  Cows  live  mostly  in  the 
country.  It  costs  something  to  produce  milk.  It  costs  some- 
thing to  distribute  it  to  the  people  who  want  it.  Production 
and  distribution  come  before  drinking.  Some  part  of  the 
final  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  consumer  must  be  charged  to  these 
two  items.  These  items  vary  according  to  many  local  condi- 
tions. The  producer  wants  as  much  for  his  milk  as  he  can 
get.  The  distributors  want  as  much  as  they  can  get.  The 
consumers  want  to  pay  as  little  as  possible.  Between  these 
various  demands,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  crop  is 
spilled.  Most  people  believe  that  most  of  the  spilling  occurs 
in  the  processes  of  distribution.  Certain  important  problems 
appear  in  this  connection. 

IWho  Gets  the  Money? 
•  How  much  does  a  quart  of  milk  cost  in  your  community?  How 
much  of  that  sum  does  the  farmer-producer  receive?  What  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  is  this  amount  that  the  original  producer  receives? 
How  much  does  the  distributing  company  receive?  What  part  of 
this  goes  to  the  driver  of  the  milk  wagon?  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  determining  an  equitable  division  of  the  sale  price  among  the 
various  agencies  concerned  in  producing  and  distributing  the  milk 
to  the  consumer?  How  are  these  various  shares  determined  today? 
Do  present  methods  of  fixing  these  shares  satisfy  the  various  interests 
concerned?  Is  anyone  satisfied  by  them?  Who?  Why?  Is  any 
group  urging  any  other  sort  of  method. 

2  Who  Does  the  Work? 
•  In  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  as  of  any  other 
food  product,  the  organization  of  the  work  in  its  various  details  is 
still  more  or  less  traditional.  Is  your  community  interested  in  the 
problem  of  social  organization  of  work?  Is  any  group,  large  or 
small,  interested?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  farmer 
gets  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for  his  milk?  Does  it  make 
any  difference  whether  one  or  ten  milk  wagons  traverse  each  street? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  drivers  get  a  living  wage? 
Whether  the  distributors  make  a  profit?  Should  the  consumer  care 
whether  the  price  he  pays  for  milk  will  provide  for  the  decent  living 
of  those  who  produce  and  distribute  the  milk?  Has  the  consumer 
any  responsibility  in  such  matters?  How  can  he  express  his  in- 
terest? How  can  he  show  his  sense  of  responsibility?  Is' the  con- 
sumer in  amy  sense  responsible  for  a  strike  among  the  milk-wagon 
drivers?  If  a  strike  is  threatened  at  any  time  in  any  city,  can  the 
consumers  do  anything  constructive  about  the  matter? 

3  The  Problem  of  Service 
•  "  Milk  is  a  necessity."  If  milk  is  an  essential  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  city,  can  the  people  afford  to  leave  its  distribution 
in  the  control  of  interests  that  are  willing  to  interrupt  delivery  at 
any  time?  Can  the  production  of  milk  be  stopped  during  a  strike? 
Can  the  consumption  of  milk  be  easily  interrupted  while  the  dis- 
tributors quarrel?  Must  the  public  submit  to  these  interruptions? 
How  can  they  be  prevented  ?  Will  the  milk  companies  "  listen  to 
reason?"  Will  the  drivers?  Has  the  public  any  responsibility 
here?  Do  dairymen's  leagues  help  in  this  matter?  Would  any 
sort  of  cooperative  organization  help?  Is  any  sort  of  cooperative 
plan  of  distribution  at  work  in  this  field  anywhere?  Have  the 
drivers  organized  cooperative  delivery  in  any  community  as  far  as 
you  know? 

Does  any  similar  problem  appear  in  any  other  industry  in  your 
community?  Can  any  community  afford  to  leave  any  of  its  essential 
services  in  the  hands  of  agents  who  will  stop  service  on  the  slightest 
provocation?    Is  our  community  facing  these  problems? 

References:  Cf.  pp.  223,  227-229,  265,  266  in  this  issue  of  the 
Survey. 


SOCIAL    IVORK   SHOPTALK 


THERE  is  no  more  robust  figure  in  the 
social  work  of  America  than  that  of 
Alexander  Johnson  who  retired  last 
summer  after  forty  years  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  Hastings  H.  Hart  he  is  the  old- 
est living  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  but  like  Dr.  Hart  is 
still  very  much  in  the  saddle.  This  fall,  for 
instance,  he  is  writing  his  autobiography 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  plunged  deep 
to  the  elbow  in  Indiana  politics  where  his 
son  is  running  for  a  county  office.  Charity 
worker,  state  board  executive,  institution 
manager,  teacher,  lecturer,  a  buoyant  force 
in  all  manner  of  good  causes  to  which  he  has 
contributed  both  effervescence  and  shrewd 
common  sense,  Uncle  Alec's  reminiscences 
will  be  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  this,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary year  of  the  National  Conferenc  of 
Social  Work. 

During  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  active  as  lecturer  for  the  Home 
Service  Department  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Recently 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
field  staff  and  they  asked  for  a  message 
from  their  fellow  worker  in  the  north. 
Here's  part  of  what  he  wrote  to  the  field 
staff: 

"  The  day  after  the  Armistice,  when  we 
began  to  ask  ourselves,  in  the  Healey  Build- 
ing, '  where  do  we  come  in  now  ? '  the  first 
glimpse  of  life  for  a  future  came  when  we 
thought  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  extend 
the  realm  of  real  social  work  beyond  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  expectation,  if  not 
the  imagination,  of  the  National  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity.  We  said,  why  can  we 
not  make  most  or  many,  or  even  a  chosen 
few,  of  the  Red  Cross  chapters  into  centers 
of  associated  knowledge  and  effort,  which 
shall  be  what  we  used  to  dream  of  when  we 
began  scientific  organized  charity,  in  the 
eighteen-eighties.  We  had  the  idea  of  home 
service  more  clearly  defined,  less  hampered 
by  relief,  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  We 
had  in  each  chapter  the  nucleus  of  a  band 
of  people  whose  emotions  for  welfare  had 
been  stirred  in  common,  who  had  enjoyed 
doing  things  for  others  in  company.  If  we 
could  only  guide  these  enjoyments  and  emo- 
tions aright,  if  we  could  only  get  the  nuclei 
to  see  their  opportunities,  might  not  part  of 
the  salvage  from  the  awful  wrecks  of  war 
be  a  better  social  order?  Not  only  in  a 
few  great  cities,  where  the  responsibility  of 
the  privileged  for  the  welfare  of  the  less 
fortunate  had  been  preached  for  many 
years,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  success, 
but  in  thousands  of  small  towns  and  villages 
and  even  in  the  rural  districts? 

"  I  must  confess  that  many  of  the  leaders 
did  not  see  what  we  thought  we  saw.  But 
some  of  them  did  and  still  do.  While  they 
missed  the  great  opportunity,  there  are  many 
little  ones  remaining.  It's  our  job  as  field 
staff  (you  see  I  still  say  our)  to  find  them 
and  use  them. 

"  Now  the  fatal  weakness  in  each  succeed- 
ing method  of  social  welfare  work,  which 
has  spoiled  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  has 
been  that  it  has  nearly  always  seemed  neces- 
sary to  accompany  or  prepare  for  service 
by  some  measure  of  relief.  And  service 
being  difficult  and  relief  easy,  the  easy 
thing  was  done  and  the  difficult  thing  post- 
poned; until  the  fine  theories  of  human 
betterment,  with  which  every  one  of  the 
successive  methods  began,  were  quite  ob- 
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scured  and  then  forgotten.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  Red  Cross  method  could  escape  the 
fate  of  those  which  went  before?  An  ex- 
field-representative  (though,  I  confess,  never 
a  very  good  one)  speaking  to  me  of 
the  careless  and  niggardly  alms-giving  of 
a  certain  chapter,  said,  as  the  utmost  ex- 
pression of  scorn,  'It's  just  a  nasty  little 
Associated  Charities  over  again.' 

"  All  this  is  preparatory  to  the  assertion 
that  the  functions  of  a  chapter  is  not  to  be 
just  one  more,  or  just  one,  relief  organiza- 
tion; but  is  to  be  a  center  of  social  effort. 
To  be  just  as  much  concerned  with  the  pro- 
motion of  joy  as  with  the  assuagement  of 
sorrow ;  as  much  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
industrious,  self-respecting  workman  and 
workwoman  as  in  that  of  the  derelict,  the 
broken  down,  the  dependent  or  would-be 
dependent;  to  believe  that  health  is  better 
than  sickness  and  equally  contagious;  that 
the  schoolboy  has  just  as  much  worry  when 
his  tonsils  are  affected,  if  he  is  the  son  of 
the  village  postmaster,  as  he  has  if  he  is 
the  child  of  the  village  loafer;  that  souls 
suffer  from  hunger  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  stomachs ;  that  hyacinths  may  be  more 
necessary  than  bread;  that  it's  just  as  much 
our  function  as  Red  Cross  workers  to  recog- 
nize the  disaster  of  being  a  community  of 
dull,  stolid,  joyless  people,  as  the  disaster 
of  a  flood,  a  fire  or  a  tornado.    .    .     . 

"  Sermon  No.  2  is  on  the  most  important 
text,  for  leaders,  in  the  New  Testament 
.  .  .  Matthew,  XX:27  'and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your 
servant'  The  Red  Cross  chapter  can  be 
chief  if  it  will  be  the  servant  of  all,  and 
in  no  other  <way.  The  executive  secretary 
must  be  the  eye  and  the  brain  of  the  social- 
ized community,  not  the  tongue — she  must 
do  some  talking  but  if  she  is  shrewd  she 
will  find  some  preacher,  or  lawyer,  or  even 
a  decent  politician  to  do  most  of  that  for 
her — not  the  hand,  or  not  only  the  hand; 
not  the  heart,  there's  plenty  of  heart-stuff 
really  if  she  has  the  wit  to  find  it.  But  she 
must  see  more,  and  more  clearly;  she  must 
know  more  of  every  possible  source  of  help, 
of  joy,  of  opportunity,  than  anyone  else; 
not  because  she  is  smarter  than  the  rest,  but 
because  it  is  her  job.    .    .    . 

"  I  saw  an  executive  secretary  go  into  a 
town  where  the  chapter  did  not  think  one 
was  needed,  and  in  the  first  week  find  two 
deaf  mutes  and  one  blind  child,  growing  up 
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in  deafness  and  blindness  without  any  edu- 
cation, because  neither  the  parents,  nor  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  who  were  giving  relief, 
knew  how  to  apply  to  the  state  schools.  I 
know  of  a  field  representative  who  went 
into  a  mill  village  and  discovered  that  the 
model  cottages,  provided  by  the  benevolent, 
socialized,  paternalistic  mill-owners,  were 
supplied  with  water  from  wells  into  which 
horrible  contagion  inevitably  drained  and 
caused  typhoid,  which  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence, for  some  inscrutable  reason,  permitted 
to  afflict  the  poor  people,  for  whom  the 
pious — piously  resigned — were  so  very 
sorry.     .     .    . 

"  Dear  folks,  I  wish  I  could  see  you  face 
to  face,  but  believe  me  you  are  in  my  heart. 
I  have  left  my  old  blunders  behind  but  a 
big  piece  of  my  heart  with  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Croton-on-Hudson  Uncle  Alec." 

W.  FRANK  PERSONS,  who  resigned  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  on  May 
15,  1922,  spent  the  summer  making  a 
study  of  the  central  financing  of  social 
agencies,  for  the  Columbus  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  report  of  this  study  has  just  been 
published  in  book  form,  and  will  be  re- 
viewed in  an  early  issue  of  the  Survey.  Mr. 
Persons  has  now  entered  business  and  is 
with  Harrison  Williams,  60  Broadway,  New 
York. 

WHEN  Allen  T.  Burns,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
1921,  and  now  director  of  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau,  reached  Moscow  with 
that  Bureau's  Commission  on  Russian  Re- 
lief, he  found  everybody  keyed  up  to  receive 
him  as  Burns,  the  great  American  detective ! 
Mr.  Burns  is  just  leaving  Russia  after  two 
months  devoted  to  the  study  of  relief  ac- 
complishments and  needs. 

ATLANTA  and  New  York  are  swapping 
workers.  Roy  P.  Gates  goes  south,  leaving 
the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New 
York  to  become  executive  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  in  Atlanta.  His  first-hand 
investigations  of  panhandling  on  Broadway 
made  him  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  the  easy  touch  in  particular  and  vag- 
rancy in  general,  and  one  of  his  friends  in 
New  York  commends  the  cartoon  in  tht 
adjacent  column  to  his  attention. 

HARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  meanwhile,  moves 
on  from  Atlanta,  where  he  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross  since  his  own  Gulf  Division  was 
merged  with  it,  to  become  assistant  general 
director  of  the  aforesaid  A.  I.  C.  P.  He 
will  be  especially  concerned  with  the  asso- 
ciation's new  health  program.  His  succes- 
sor at  Atlanta  is  Joseph  C.  Logan,  who  had 
been  assistant  manager  of  the  Southern 
Division. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  is  offering  this  year 
a  five-day  institute  for  social  workers,  sim- 
ilar in  general  plan  to  the  one  he  conducted 
in  Buffalo  last  spring.  The  first  of  the  pres- 
ent season  was  held  in  Fort  Wayne  in  Sep- 
tember. Among  the  other  cities  where  the 
institute  is  being  given  are  Lincoln,  Kansas 
City,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Dallas, 
Oklahoma  City  and  Los  Angeles.  The  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies,  a  social  workers'  club, 
or  a  leading  social  agency  is  usually  sponsor. 
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None  Genuine  Without  Trade  Math 


Tired? 
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ID  you  rest  well  laat  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


A  Year  Since  the  Milk  Strike  in  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  229) 

keeping  the  shell  of  an  existence  and  trying  to  recruit  members 
over  again.  It  is  meeting  with  small  success.  Collective  bargain- 
ing through  trade  unionism  in  the  New  York  City  milk  business 
is  effectively  shelved  for  the  time  being. 

Blame  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  negotiation  was  placed  by 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  international  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  upon  the  receiver  of  Local  No.  584,  and  the  latter  was 
relieved  of  his  duties.  Mr.  Tobin  charged  that  Mr.  Briggs  had 
violated  instructions  from  him  that  the  men  were  not  to  go  on 
strike  if  they  could  obtain  their  old  wage  scale,  that  he  suppressed 
a  telegram  from  the  general  executive  board  which  should  have 
been  read  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  meeting  and  that  if  it 
had  been  read,  there  would  have  been  no  strike. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  cannot  be 
absolved  of  all  responsibility.  Composed,  as  it  was,  largely  of 
young  Jewish  boys,  it  impulsively  voted  for  the  strike,  refusing  to 
accept  the  old  wage  scale  and  working  conditions.  There  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  older  workers  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the  employers,  dating  from  the  pre- 
union  days;  during  the  few  years  they  were  organized  they  charged 
the  companies  with  "  double-crossing "  them  and  the  acting  head 
of  one  company  with  breaking  a  pledge  made  to  the  membership. 
Here  was  a  continuing  source  of  distrust.  Had  the  saner  counsel 
of  the  international  organization  been  listened  to,  the  trouble  would 
have  been  averted. 

So  we  come  back  to  our  earlier  question.  If  the  entrance  of 
unionism  into  the  milk  business  was  justified,  as  one  employer  testi- 
fies, will  the  departure  of  unionism  mean  the  return  of  old  condi- 
ions?  Already  the  restoration  of  the  seven-day  week  and  the 
abolition  of  overtime  pay  have  been  suggested  at  meetings  of  the 
lilk  Conference  Board,  according  to  the  president  of  a  large  com- 
pany. "The  thing  that  we  fear  is  that  some  of  the  less  scrupulous 
ompanies,  chiefly  the  smaller  ones,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  restraint  by  the  union  to  lower  the  standard  of  industrial 
relations,"  says  this  official.  "  The  Milk  Conference  Board  is  the 
body  to  prevent  this."  It  appears  that  that  body  has  the  opportunity 
of  its  existence  to  exercise  a  constructive  influence  upon  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  in  the  milk  business. 

"  Company  Unions  " 

Meanwhile,  the  two  largest  companies  in  New  York  encouraged 
their  present  working  forces  to  set  up  representation  plans — "  com- 
pany unions ''  the  men  in  the  union  call  them  caustically.  The  first 
was  established  by  Borden's  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.  This  company 
is  known  for  its  friendly  consideration  of  its  men.  The  central 
purpose  of  the  plan  (adopted  from  each  unit  in  the  business)  is  to 
afford  a  means  whereby  suggestions  may  be  referred,  step  by  step, 
from  local  committees  of  employes  up  through  various  groups  and 
officials  to  the  president  of  the  company.  The  employes  at  each  of 
the  fifty-three  branches  or  units  of  the  company  elect  a  local  com- 
mittee from  their  own  number.  This  committee  may  consider  any 
matter  referred  to  it;  its  scope  is  almost  unlimited.  The  source  of 
such  suggestions  may  be  an  employe,  a  group  of  employes  or  the 
company  itself.  A  matter  receiving  a  majority  vote  in  a  local  com- 
mittee is  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  branch  for  adoption. 
If  he  fails  to  adopt  it,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  district  manager.  There- 
after failure  of  adoption  means  its  passage  in  turn  to  the  personnel 
department,  a  district  committee  (made  up  of  an  equal  number  of 
men  chosen  by  the  local  committees  in  the  district  and  the  com- 
pany), the  general  committee  (elected  by  the  district  committees 
from  their  own  membership),  and  finally  to  the  president  of  the 
company.    The  decision  of  the  president  is  "  final  and  binding." 

The  employes  have  little  if  any  real  power  under  this  plan.  They 
may  make  suggestions,  but  every  majority  vote  of  a  local  committee 
goes  immediately  to  the  branch  superintendent  "  for  adoption."  The 
employes  do  not  again  have  a  chance  at  it  until  it  reaches  a  dis- 
trict committee,  where  the  company  is  represented  equally  with 
the  men.  Moreover,  all  "  matters  not  receiving  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  district  committee "  must  pass  to  the 
president.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  not  receiving  satis- 
factory adjustment"  is  not  clear.  To  whom  must  the  adjustment 
be  satisfactory?  To  the  company,  to  the  local  committee  initiating 
the  action,  or  to  someone  else? 

What  of  freedom  of  discussion  at  meetings  of  the  local  commit- 
tees? "It  is  considered  desirable,"  says  the  constitution,  "to  invite 
a  representative  of  that  [the  personnel]  department  to  be  present  at 
any  local  committee  meeting,  as  an  honorary  member  without  vote." 
The  personnel  department  necessarily  represents  management.  This 
invitation  is  extended  also  to  all  officers  and  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. With  officers  looking  on  and  hearing  everything  that  is 
said,  freedom  of  discussion  would  not  seem  to  be  promoted.  More- 
over, any  person  bringing  a  matter  before  a  committee  must  sign 
his  name  to  it  in  writing. 

To  be   permitted  to  vote    (after  the  first  election),   an  employe 
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Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad:  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  All  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Lalght  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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must  have  been  in  the  company's  service  for  not  less  than  sixty 
days  and  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the 
strike  many  employes  were  aliens. 

One  Borden  local  committee  has  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"  Any  employe  found  guilty  of  spreading  propaganda  detrimental 
to  the  company  or  employes'  representative  organization  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  service  of  the  company."  This  would  quickly 
take  care  of  any  employe  who  talked  unionism,  since  unionism  may 
be  considered  detrimental  to  the  employes'  representative  organiza- 
tion. Copies  of  this  resolution  with  words  of  approval  by  the  head 
of  the  personnel  department,  F.  G.  Cover,  were  sent  to  all  the  other 
branches. 

To  point  out  these  limitations  of  the  plan  as  a  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, is  not  to  say  that  it  may  not  function  in  cases  of  individual 
grievances.  One  case  settled  by  this  process  was  that  of  a  man  dis- 
charged for  a  shortage  in  his  collection.  The  local  committee  asked 
for  his  reinstatement.  The  superintendent  of  the  branch  denied 
this  request,  and  the  district  manager  upheld  him.  The  case  then 
came  to  the  personnel  department.  The  head  of  this  department 
found  that  poor  bookkeeping  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparent 
shortage.     The  man's  job  was  restored  to  him. 

The  plan  undoubtedly  gives  a  larger  opportunity  to  the  men  to 
express  their  wishes  and  to  make  their  influence  felt  than  exists  in 
a  business  where  nothing  of  the  sort  is  in  effect.  A  recent  vote 
among  the  men  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Borden  company  is,  on  the  whole,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  generous;  its  intention  is  to  be  just.  Much,  too,  doubtless, 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  alertness  with  which  the  men 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  under  it.  But  the  plan  is  not  an 
effective  grant  of  collective  power  to  employes,  nor  does  it  establish 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining  on  an  equal  basis  between  men 
and  management. 

Back  of  the  plan  lies  still,  of  course,  the  recourse  to  strike.  The 
officials  emphasize  this  as  indicating  that  the  men  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  latent  power  as  to  conditions  in  the  industry,  and  even  say 
that  a  strike  is  more  to  be  feared  by  the  management  today  than 
before,  because  it  would  be  a  strike  against  a  single  company  which 
would  give  the  competitors  of  that  company  an  opportunity  to  make 
inroads  on  its  business;  in  the  days  of  unionism  strikes  were  against 
all  companies  alike.  Against  this  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  workers 
for  a  single  company  have  far  less  economic  strength  to  carry  them 
through  a  protracted  strike  than  they  had  when  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  stood  behind  them;  they  would  probably 
think  hard  before  they  struck  while  the  employes  of  all  other  com- 
panies in  the  city  remained  at  work. 

Providing  Means  for  Arbitration 

The  other  employe  representation  plan  is  that  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  Inc.  This  company  has  in  the  past  had  a  record 
for  less  generous  treatment  of  its  employes,  yet  its  plan  goes  beyond 
that  of  the  Borden  company  in  one  respect:  namely,  in  providing  a 
means  for  arbitration.  It  is  inaccurately  drawn  up,  however,  and 
some  of  its  provisions  are  obscure.  The  plan  establishes  the  Shef- 
field Cooperative  Council.  As  in  the  Borden  plan,  each  branch  or 
unit  has  a  local  committee.  This  local  committee  receives  sug- 
gestions from  employes  and  passes  them  on  to  the  division  super- 
intendent with  its  recommendation.  If  the  division  superintendent 
disapproves  the  recommendation,  the  matter  goes  to  "  the  division 
superintendent  in  conjunction  with  the  manager  of  the  personnel  de- 
partment''; these  two  then  thrash  out  the  same  question  that  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  division  superintendent.  If  no  ad- 
justment is  reached  in  this  way,  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  general 
committee.  This  consists  of  nineteen  or  twenty  employes,  elected  by 
the  local  committees.  The  decision  of  the  general  committee  "  shall 
be  final  if  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Company,  Inc."    In  other  words,  it  is  not  final  at  all. 

If  the  decision  of  the  general  committee  is  rejected  by  the  board 
of  directors,  the  question  goes  to  a  specially  appointed  board  of 
arbitration  composed  of  five  persons,  two  appointed  by  the  Sheffield 
Cooperative  Council,  in  a  manner  not  specified,  two  by  the  com- 
pany, and  the  fifth  selected  by  these  four.  The  decision  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  is  "  binding  to  both  parties." 

The  same  limitation  upon  freedom  of  discussion  exists  as  under 
the  Borden  plan.  It  is  stipulated  that  "  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  or  any  member  thereof  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  sit  with  the  general  committee  at  any  or  all  of  its  sessions 
and  that  the  personnel  manager  and  assistant  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  general  committee." 

If  the  men  are  able  to  make  so  vague  a  document  work,  they 
may  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  company  with  some  real  power. 
Here  again  everything  depends  upon  the  spirit  with  which  the  two 
sides  cooperate.  In  announcing  the  formation  of  this  plan,  the  com- 
pany laid  stress  upon  the  need  for  some  association  that  would 
"  prevent  strikes." 

The  story  of  pasteurization  shows  with  what  wisdom  and  deep 
regard  for  the  public  good  the  executives  of  the  milk  companies  can 
plan  when  they  will.     That  story  is  a  thrilling  chapter  in  pioneer- 


ing for  the  common  welfare.  The  father  of  commercial  pasteuriza- 
tion in  this  country  was  Nathan  Straus,  whose  milk  stations  became 
a  force  in  combating  infant  mortality.  One  of  a  herd  of  fine  milch 
cows  died  of  tubercular  infection.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
cow  had  been  fed  hay  by  a  man  with  tuberculosis.  "  What  danger 
was  there  in  this  for  people  who  consumed  the  milk  given  by  that 
cow?"  asked  Mr.  Straus.  He  at  once  turned  to  study  the  Pasteur 
method  of  eliminating  pathogenic  germs  from  milk  by  a  new 
process  taking  its  name  from  its  French  inventor,  and  in  1892  Mr. 
Straus  built  a  milk-pasteurizing  laboratory.  He  there  distributed 
pasteurized  milk  from  five  depots,  proving  that  the  commercial  sale 
of  pasteurized  milk  was  possible.  It  was  not  until  Loton  Horton, 
president  of  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  went  to  Berlin  in  1902, 
and  studied  the  results  of  pasteurization  there,  however,  that  com- 
mercial pasteurization  was  assured  in  this  country.  Mr.  Horton 
found  that  pasteurization  was  compulsory  in  Berlin  and  that  infant 
mortality  had  been  reduced  66  per  cent  there.  He  began  a  series 
of  thorough  tests,  employing  noted  bacteriologists,  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  plan  here.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests,  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  built  the  first  of  their  great 
pasteurizing  plants,  and  commercial  pasteurization  of  milk  was 
here  to  stay. 

How  Milk  Is  Pasteurized 

Pasteurization  is  merely  the  holding  of  milk  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture for  a  fixed  period,  so  as  to  kill  harmful  germs.  In  a  typical, 
modern  plant,  milk  is  held  at  a  temperature  between  142  and  144 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  thirty  minutes.  In  some  plants  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  to  145  degrees  and  the  time  is  lengthened ;  this  is 
merely  to  allow  "  a  margin  of  safety.''  The  milk,  when  it  arrives 
at  the  plant,  is  first  dumped  from  its  ten-gallon  cans  into  a  huge 
receiving  vat;  from  this  it  is  pumped  upward  to  the  holding  tanks. 
These  are  large  glass-linked  tanks,  varying  in  size,  some  containing 
2,500  gallons.  A  whirling  propeller  is  kept  in  continuous  rotation 
in  these  tanks,  so  that  the  milk  will  be  constantly  agitated  and  no 
cream  will  form.  In  these  tanks  milk  from  all  receiving  stations  is 
mixed,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  butter  fat  content  in  the  mar- 
keted article.  From  the  holding  tanks  the  milk  descends  through 
pipes.  It  first  passes  through  cotton  cloth  as  a  filter,  physical  par- 
ticles of  dirt  being  thus  removed.  Then  it  is  carried  into  the 
pasteurizing  room.  Here  heat  is  applied  to  coils  of  pipe  through 
which  the  milk  passes.  The  milk  goes  on  and  is  held  in  tanks  for 
thirty  minutes  at  the  desired  temperature.  The  devices  for  heating 
the  milk  are  electrically  controlled.  The  milk  is  then  led,  by  an 
economical  process,  through  outer  tubes  of  the  same  coils  through 
which  the  milk  enters  the  tanks — the  hot  milk  thus  tending  to  heat 
the  incoming  milk  and  the  incoming  milk  at  the  same  time  tending 
to  cool  the  outgoing  milk.  From  these  coils  the  milk  is  piped  into 
the  cooling  room,  where  well-water  and  brine  are  applied  to  its 
containers  to  bring  it  down  to  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing.  The  cooling  room  is  like  a  corner  of  the  arctic 
zone,  snow  and  ice  forming  in  thick  crusts  over  everything.  The 
milk  has  now  gone  through  the  entire  process  of  pasteurization. 

Other  sanitary  precautions  are  practiced  in  connection  with  pas- 
teurization. For  example,  it  would  be  futile  to  kill  germs  in  the 
milk  and  then  let  it  come  into  contact  with  dust-laden  air,  so  all 
the  air  entering  the  pasteurizing  room  passes  through  a  filter.  The 
milk  is  bottled  and  the  bottles  capped  by  machinery.  Milk  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  human  hands  from  the  moment  the  farmer 
ships  it  until  it  is  left  in  a  sealed  bottle  on  your  door-step. 

Is  the  Human  Factor  Neglected? 

If  the  milk  distributors  can  make  a  record  like  this  in  some  de- 
partments of  their  business,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  equally  far- 
sighted  intelligence  from  them  in  others?  The  human  factor  in 
milk  distribution  is  potentially  as  important,  even  to  health,  as  the 
mechanical  and  chemical.  The  companies  have  scrapped  the 
agency  of  collective  bargaining  that  existed,  faulty  as  it  was.  The 
substitutes  they  have  established  do  not  measure  up,  on  the  counts 
noted,  to  the  standards  set  by  the  more  successful  schemes  either 
of  employe  representation  or  of  collective  bargaining  and  trade 
government,  in  industries  no  more  progressive  on  the  mechanical 
and  commercial  side  than  they. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  present  conditions  augur  well  for 
permanent  peace  among  the  milkmen  of  New  York.  Employes  in 
all  but  the  two  companies  cited  have  not  even  employe  representa- 
tion plans;  for  them  not  only  has  unionism  gone,  but  nothing  has 
taken  its  place.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a  single  potentially  sta- 
bilizing factor  among  the  10,000  milk-company  employes,  there  is 
either  an  absence  of  stabilization  or  organizations  confined  to  single 
companies.  The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  is  still 
very  much  alive  and  trying  to  re-establish  unionism  in  the  mijk 
business  in  New  York  City.  In  time  it  will  probably  succeed  in 
part.  What  will  happen  when  it  feels  itself  strong  enough  again 
to  challenge  the  power  of  the  employers?  Nor  is  it  likely,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  plans  put  into  effect  in. the  Borden 
and  Sheffield  establishments  will  with  their  present  limitations  per- 
manently enjoy  the  allegiance  of  the  employes  of  those  companies. 
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They  have  yet  to  weather  a  period  of  serious  wage  adjustments  in 
which  possibilities  of  friction  would  be  rife.  Granted  that  the 
reign  of  unionism  was  not  perfect,  the  question  is  whether  the 
system  of  city-wide  collective  bargaining  could  not  have  been 
purged  of  its  defects  instead  of  a  return  to  a  situation  which,  view- 
ing the  industry  throughout  the  city  as  a  whole,  is  essentially 
disjointed  and  chaotic. 

Must  the  public  suffer  from  other  strikes,  before  clearly  prevent- 
able causes  of  trouble  and  interruption  are  expelled  from  this  great 
public  service?  Enough  of  unpreventable  causes  will  remain,  when 
these  are  eliminated,  to  occupy  fully  the  best  statesmanship  of  the 
industry  in  making  its  human  relationships  as  secure  as  its  sanitary 
arrangements. 


INCIDENTALLY 


STEPHEN  CHILD,  the  Boston  city  planning  consultant, 
who  has  just  come  back  from  the  Italian  tour  organized  by 
the  English  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council,  is 
not  very  much  impressed  with  the  models  of  good  housing 
that  have  recently  been  put  up  by  the  Italian  authorities;  most 
of  them,  he  says,  are  no  more  than  what  might  be  called 
first-class  tenement  houses — in  some  cases  five  stories  high 
without  an  elevator.  Of  the  present  political  situation  in  Italy, 
as  he  saw  it,  he  writes: 

We  found  that  the  newspapers  were  making  more  fuss  over  the 
Fascisti  factional  troubles  than  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  I  was 
assured  by  many  that  the  foreign  press  had  much  exaggerated  the 
matter,  but  that  nevertheless  it  would  no  doubt  be  best  for  the 
country  to  abandon  the  policy  of  rigorous  repression  of  this  faction 
and  give  it,  as  our  saying  is,  "a  little  more  rope" — with  the  idea  that 
recognition  of  this  sort  and  the  responsibility  of  office  would  modify 
their  extravagant  demands.  Our  morning  paper  (October  31)  seems 
to  justify  this  assumption;  for  a  cabinet  with  representatives  of  the 
four  principal  political  parties,  including  the  much  beloved  General 
Diaz  for  Secretary  of  War,  will  not  go  very  far  astray. 

FOR  PURE  optimism  it  would  be  hard  to  excel  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  that  its  consti- 
tution be  amended  by  inserting  the  following  paragraph: 

The  American  Legion  places  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  above 
the  interests  of  its  own  members  as  a  class.  It  shall  not  advocate 
nor  in  any  way  seek  to  obtain  bonuses,  adjusted  compensation,  pen- 
sions, or  absolute  civil  service  preference  for  its  members  except  for 
those  who  were  disabled  in  service. 

George  Brokaw  Compton,  former  chairman  of  the  New 
York  county  legion,  offered  the  amendment  as  the  starting 
point  in  a  fight  to  lead  the  legion  away  from  the  path  which 
leads  straight  into  pension  lobbying  of  the  miserable  sort  which 
has  succeeded  other  wars.  But  the  temper  of  the  legion  today 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  resolution  pressing  "  for 
the  passage  of  a  constructive  adjusted  compensation  measure  " 
passed  the  recent  annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  by  a 
vote  of  something  over  one  thousand  to  one. 

NO  DOUBT  it  is  inevitable.  When  a  group  of  perfectly 
normal,  sensible  people  come  together  and  call  themselves  a 
profession,  red  tape  sprouts  around  them  and  grows  over  their 
heads  before  they  know  that  anything  has  happened  at  all.  In 
illustration  of  which  we  offer  this  letter  received  by  the  editor 
from  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers: 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  has  applied  to  this  Association  for  member- 
ship. Your  name  has  been  given  us  for  reference.  From  your 
knowledge  of  the  requirements,  do  you  consider  the  applicant  one 
who  is  eligible  and  who  will  maintain  the  standards  of  the 
profession  ? 

Mrs.  Kelley  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  American  social  work 
and  all  but  brought  up  by  hand  some  of  the  most  promising 
young  people  listed  among  the  officers  and  national  council  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  American  Association — beginning  with  its 
president,  who  is  in  the  early  fifties. 

AS  THE  CONTRIBUTION  of  Brooklyn  to  the  "drive 
against  drives "  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  zone  system  which  will  largely 
decentralize  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
Jewish  philanthropies,  and  substitute  a  more  or  less  continuous 
membership  appeal  for  once-a-year  pressure. 
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"No<w  let  me  see  how  charity  begins 
and  is  conducted  at  home." 

petter  ^Ttmesi 

"Better  Times"  is  a  monthly  magazine  which  reports  in  a 
brief  interesting  manner  the  most  important  activities  of 
the  2000  charitable  and  social  welfare  organizations  in 
and  about  New  York. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York  you  will  of  course  want 
to  know  of  the  city's  social  problems  and  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  improve  conditions. 

If  you  are  actively  interested  in  charitable  or  social  work 
anywhere  "Better  Times"  will  be  very  definite  use  to  you 
too.  It  enables  you  to  profit  by  New  York's  experience — 
its  successes  and  failures.  It  gives  you  new  ideas  which 
you  can  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  social  welfare  organiza- 
tion in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

"Better  Times"  publishes  also  practical  articles  on  such  ad- 
ministrative and  business  problems  of  social  agencies  such 
as  money-raising,  publicity,  institutional  purchasing,  office 
economies.  $2.00  invested  in  a  subscription  may  help  you 
to  raise  or  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  your  own 
organization. 

For  the  busy  person  "Better  Times"  is  extremely  concise, 
and  yet  it  bubbles  over  with  human  interest.  After  read- 
ing it  for  a  few  months  you  (like  many  of  our  subscribers) 
will  be  grateful  to  us  for  calling  it  to  your  attention. 

Send  your  subscription  but,  if  you'd  rather,  no  money  now. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied"  when  you  see  the  magazine  the 
cancellation  of  your  subscription  will  be  accepted  without 
question.  Could  anything  be  fairer?  Then  why  not  act 
on  this  offer  right  now? 


"Tear  off  here 


BETTER  TIMES 

104  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Better  Times  for  one  year.  I  will  remit  $2.00  (full  subscrip- 
tion price)  on  receipt  of  bill.  If  after  receiving  the  current  issue  of 
the  magazine  I  should  decide  that  I  do  not  care  to  receive  It  for  a  year, 
I  will  remit  25  cents  for  the  issue  within  10  days  and  you  will  then 
cancel  the  subscription  without  question. 


Name 


Kindly  print 


City 

Organization  interested  in. 


SPECIAL    OFFER — If    you    return    this    coupon    with    $2.00 
within  10  days  we  will  extend  your  subscription  to  14  months. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Graduate  nurse,  executive 
and  social  service  training.  Salary,  $1,800. 
Trade  Union,  Industrial  and  Preventive 
health  work.  Journeymen  Painters  and  Al- 
lied Crafts  Health  Dept.,  80  East  11th  St., 
New  York. 

PUBLIC  health  nurse  for  district  work. 
Experience  in  medical  social  work  desirable, 
though  not  essential.  Must  speak  German 
or  Yiddish.  Write,  stating  experience,  sal- 
ary, etc.    4345  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  college  gradu- 
ate, conversant  welfare  work  in  New  York 
City,  for  personal  individual  work  with 
boys.    4341  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1.  Address 
Providence. 

WANTED— Social  Worker  for  Rural 
Districts;  Jewish,  with  knowledge  of  Yid- 
dish. School  teacher  or  with  home  eco- 
nomics training  desirable.    4340  Survey. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and  cler- 
ical work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.    4339  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  case  worker  of  training 
and  experience  in  a  large  Southern  city. 
4348  Survey. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker  for  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  city  near  Chicago.  Ex- 
perience required.    4349  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  man  with  wide  experience  in 
child  caring,  desires  position  as  sub-execu- 
tive or  head  of  boys'  department.  Best  of 
references.    4322  Survey. 

TRAINED  worker  with  executive  expe- 
rience in  hospital  social  work,  Charity  Or- 
ganization and  Rural  Health  work,  desires 
change.    4342  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
(Continued) 

YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  now  head  of  set- 
tlement, twelve  years  in  social  work,  desires 
position  with  educational  and  recreational 
organization  or  with  Federation.  4330 
Survey. 

RELIGIOUS  Work  Expert,  twenty  years' 
experience  in  Sunday  School ;  Institutional 
and  Social  Service  Work;  trained  public 
speaker  and  pastor's  assistant,  is  open  for 
engagement.     4334  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  graduate  school  of  so- 
cial work,  three  years'  post-graduate  expe- 
rience, chiefly  with  delinquents,  desires  po- 
sition as  probation  officer  in  juvenile  or 
police  court,  juvenile  court  preferred.  Will 
consider  position  as  police  woman.  Refer- 
ences given.    t347  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  eighteen  years'  experience 
in  business  management  and  in  recreational, 
vocational  and  social  service  activities,  de- 
sires new  connection.     4346  Survey. 

HEADWORKER  or  assistant  headwork- 
er  by  young  woman  having  six  years'  expe- 
rience as  executive  in  settlement  work. 
Highest  references.     4344  Survey. 

AN  experienced  executive,  married,  thir- 
ty-six years  old,  college  graduate,  ten  years' 
experience  with  children,  desires  position  as 
superintendent  of  home  for  dependent  or 
delinquent  children.    4343  Survey. 

MAN  with  twenty  years'  experience  di- 
recting work  for  older  boys  and  superintend- 
ing Homes  for  Children  will  be  available 
for  superintendent  of  Institution  November 
15.  Sister  would  accompany  as  matron  if 
desired.    4333  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


<< 


Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  111.  handbook — It's  FREE.    Home  stud; 
Domertio  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or   for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic*,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 

RF^FARPH*  We  a"818*  In  preparing 
i\L,jL,ni\v,ii.  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Author's  Research  Bcbbau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 
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We   apecialize   in  booka    on    aocial.    civic    and 

economic  subjects,   but   we  handle 

ail  current   publications 


THE  MARKETPLACE 

Where  articles  may  be   bought,  sold   or 
exchanged 

RATES:  8  cents  a  word 

$1.50  minimum  for  one  insertion 

Display — 25c  an  agate  line;  $3.50  an  inch 

Discounts   on   3    or   more   insertions 
GREETING  CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  HAN  D-C  OLORED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  will  be  sent  on  ten  days' 
approval.  The  Line  la  best  known  for  Its  dls» 
tlnctive  verses.  Jessie  G.  McNlcol,  18  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Print- 
ery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

ESTABLISHED  AND  PAYING  TEA 
ROOM 
in  University  town. 
House  of  fifteen  rooms  on  the  Campus,  also 
on  State  Road.  Rental  of  extra  room*  pays 
all  overhead,  including  rent,  light,  heat,  etc 
Cheap  maid  service  and  student  help  for 
board.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  one 
with  sons  to  educate.    4335  Survey. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CALIFORNIA 

COMPLETELY  furnished  cottage*  and  apart- 
ments $20-S60  per  month.  Town  of  12,000, 
3  hours  motor  to  San  Francisco  on  cement 
highway.  Lovely  winter  climate.  A.  B.  Herr- 
man.  130  Barson  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE:  Viola, 
clarinet,  banjo.  4309  Survey  or  phone  7490 
Stuyvesant. 

FOR  SALE:  Sohmer  Baby-Grand  Piano. 
Excellent  tone;  excellent  condition.  4329 
Survey. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our   new   home-study   course,   "  COOKING 

FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  Sl„  Cakai • 

i 

MSS.    WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mts.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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THE    SURVEY 


"  IN  EVERY  WORK  OF 

GENIUS,"  SAID  EMERSON 
"  WE  RECOGNIZE  OUR  OWN 

REJECTED  THOUGHTS." 
Have  the  COURAGE  OF  YOUR 
Convictions 

Your  ideas  are  as  potent,  as  orig- 
inal ;  and  they  may  be  made  as  prac- 
ticable and  far-reaching  as  those  of 
an  Edison,  a  Steinmetz  or  a  Newton. 

If  you  lack  the  technical  training, 
engineering  experience  and  practical 
facilities  to  perfect  your  ideas,  then 
let  us  bridge  the  gulf  twixt  your 
"  spontaneous  impressions  "  and  their 
satisfactory  and  profitable  culmina- 
tion. 

Our  strictly  professional  service 
perfects  ideas,  obtains  patents  and 
markets  inventions. 

Averill  Engineering  Laboratories 
Buffalo  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 

MANUSCRIPTS  COPIED  AND  EDITED 

by  experienced   business  woman.   References  If 
desired.     Address 

SENA  R.  LYON 
New  London  Wisconsin 


Typewriting  from  Manuscripts 

Work  done  at  home  Elite  type 

E.  HALLOWELL 

51  Mystic  Street,  West  Medford  56,  Mass. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Luting i    fifty    cents    a    line,    for    four   inter  tUm* ; 
copy    to    remain    unchanged. 

MABBIAOB  AND  DIVORCE  LEGISLATION  IN  SWEDBN. 
By  J.  Tborsten  Sellin,  Wharton  School,  Cnlv. 
of  Penn.,  Philadelphia.  148  pp.  Paper  coyer. 
One  dollar,   plus  postage. 

American  Social  Wobk  in  tei  Twentieth  Obn- 
tuby.  By  Edward  T.  Devlne  and  Lilian  Brandt. 
An  airplane  view  of  developments  and  accom- 
plishments since  1900.  62  pp.,  paper  covers 
Send  50  cents  to  The  Frontier  Press,  100  West 
21  St.,  New  York. 

How  the   Budget  Families   Sate  and   Hate th« 

reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $36  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  Bast  68  St,  Chicago. 

Cbedit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

How  to  Meet  Habd  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lagker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  Mayor 
Mltchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  now  out 
of  print,  including  all  of  the  essential  parts  and 
recommendations.  Reprinted  from  The  8ubvet. 
25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  The  Subvet,  112 
East  19  St.,  New  York. 

Three  Shifts  in  Steel  and  the  Wat  Out.  The 
12-hour  day  in  U.  S.  Steel  plants  and  the 
shorter  workday  In  the  competing  independent 
plants  of  American  and  England.  Includes 
articles  by  Whiting  Williams  and  John  A.  Fitch. 
A  special  issue  of  The  Survey.  25  cents.  The 
Subvbt,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    centi    a    line,    for    four    insertion!;    copy    to 
remain   unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  In  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  870  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


BULLETIN  BOARD, 


Nbw  Yobk  Statu  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  :  Albany,  November  14-16. 
Secretary,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17, 
The   Capitol,   Albany. 

New  York  State  Industrial  Conference  : 
Hotel   Lafayette,   Buffalo,   November   21-23. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  : 
Second  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Willard, 
Washington,  November  21-25.  Secretary, 
Agnes  G.  Regan,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, N.  W.,.  Washington. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  So- 
cieties :  Annual  Meeting  and  Annual  Con- 
ference, Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Novem- 
ber 22-24,  General  Director,  John  R.  Shil- 
lady,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 

Boys'  Club  Federation  :  Middle  Atlantic 
Division :  Philadelphia,  December  1-2. 
President,  William  Lewis  Butcher,  110  West 
40th  Street,  New  York. 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Vocational  Education  association 
of  the  Middle  West  :  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  29-Decem- 
ber  2. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


The  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
By  Bernard  Flexner  and  Reuben  Oppen- 
heimer.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington. 

Community  Responsibility.  A  Review  of 
the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  Experiment.  Bv 
Courtenay  Dinwiddie.  With  Statistics  of 
Health  Services  in  the  Unit  District.  By 
Bennet  L.  Mead.  The  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Price  35  cents. 

The  Child  in  the  Poster  Home,  Part  I. 
By  Sophie  Van  Senden  Theis  and  Constance 
Goodilch.  The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Price 
75   cents. 

The  Selection  of  Foster  Homes  fob  Chil- 
dren. By  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha  C. 
Reynolds.  The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Price 
35  cents. 

Play  Production  for  Amateurs.  Details  of 
Play  Production  for  Amateur  Directors  of 
School  and  Community  Groups.  By  Fred- 
erick H.  Koch.  Universltv  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.     Price  50  cents. 

Do  Women  in  Industry  Need  Special 
Health  Legislation?  Pamphlet  No.  12, 
Consumers'  League  of  Connecticut.  By 
Alice  Hamilton,  M,  D.,  Industrial  Expert, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston.  Price,  10 
cents;  with  postage,  11  cents. 

The  Challenge  of  Waste.  By  Stuart  Chase. 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

A  Neighborhood  in  South  Minneapolis.  A 
Cooperative  Study  to  Serve  as  a  Basis  for  a 
Constructive  Program  of  Well  Being.  Con- 
ducted by  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
and  The  Department  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Manuel  C.  Elmer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology.  University 
of  Minnesota,  director  of  Study. 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Associations: 
Their  Organization,  Methods  and  Adminis- 
tration. Bloomfleld  and  Bloomfleld,  6  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  9,  Mass.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Education  and  Training  of  Teachers. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress  and  The  La- 
bour Party,  32,  33  and  34  Eccleston  Sq., 
London,  S.  W.  1.     Price,  6d. 

The  Landschaften  and  Their  Mortgage 
Credit  Operations  in  Germany.  By  M. 
Tcherkinsky.  Printing  Office  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 

The  Working  Children  of  Boston.  a 
Study  of  Child  Labor  Under  a  Modern 
System  of  Legal  Regulation.  By  Helen 
Sumner  Woodbury,  Ph.  D.  Department  of 
Labor,   Children's  Bureau,  Washington. 

Handbook  of  Social  Service  Resources  of 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County.  The 
Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Workmen's 
Compensation.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington. 

Peyote.  An  Abridged  Compilation  from  the 
Files  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Robert  E.  L.  Newberne  under 
direction  of  Charles  H.  Burke,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington. 

Certain  Aspects  of  Public  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  in  Berlin  and  Stockholm. 
By  Elizabeth  Pinney  Hunt,  Walnut  Lane, 
Bryn   Mawr,   Pa. 

Pensions  for  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Employes.  National  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, 20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
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Hours  and  Earnings  in  Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Mining.  Anthracite — 
January,  1922 ;  Bituminous — Winter  of 
1921-2.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 

County  Organization  for  Child  Care  and 
Protection.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  De- 
partment  of  Labor,   Washington. 

The  Case  of  the  Railway  Shopmen.  A 
Brief  Statement  of  Facts  Concerning  the 
Controversies  which  Precipitated  the  Strike. 
Railway  Employes'  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington. 

A  Selected  List  of  Books  fob  Parents  and 
Teachers.  A  New  Revised  Edition  with 
Sections  on  Child  Study,  The  New  Psychol- 
ogy, Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Sex  Education, 
Adolescence,  etc.  The  Federation  of  Child 
Study,  2  W.  64  St.,  New  York.  Price,  25 
cents. 

The  American  Banker's  Responsibility  To- 
day. Remarks  of  Thomas  W.  Lamont  at  the 
First  Session  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  Forty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  3  W.  29  St., 
New  York. 

Reparations  and  International  Debts.  An 
Address  by  the  Right  Honorable  Reginald 
McKenna,  Chairman  of  the  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Foreign  Policy  Association,  3  W.  29 
St.,  New  York. 

A  Child  Health  Survey  of  New  York  State. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Measures  Being  Taken 
in  the  Different  Counties  for  Conserving 
the  Health  of  Children.  By  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and  Dorothy  C.  Kempf, 
A.B.,  M.D.  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Room  1625,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Build- 
ing, New  York.     Price,  15  cents. 

Milk  and  Our  Schol  Children.  By  Bernice 
C  Reaney.  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

India  in  1921-22.  A  Report  Prepared  for 
Presentation  to  Parliament  in  Accordance 
with  the  Requirements  of  the  26th  Section 
of  the  Government  in  India  Ac.  By  L.  F. 
Rushbrook  Williams.  Calcutta  Superinten- 
dent Government  Printing,  India. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Commissioner,  By  Jose 
Fabella.  Office  of  the  Public  Welfare  Com- 
missioner, Manila,  P.  I. 

Proceedings  op  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Infant  Mortality  and  Public 
Welfare.  Organized  and  Conducted  by  the 
Office  of  the  Public  Welfare  Commissioner 
and  Held  Under  the  Patronage  of  His  Excel- 
lency Leonard  Wood.  Office  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Commissioner.  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Insecurity.  By  Louis 
Bloch.  For  the  department  of  Industrial 
Research,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  St.,  New  York. 

Social  Service  Program.  Suggested  for  Dio- 
cese and  Parish.  I.  How  to  Get  Social 
Service  Into  the  Parish.  II.  Scope  and 
Work  of  Social  Service  Commissions.  III. 
The  Church's  Relation  to  the  Dependent, 
Defective  and  Delinquent.  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Service,  281  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Milk  and  the  Public  Schools.  Supplemen- 
tal Reoort  of  the  California  School  Milk 
Survey."  California  Dairy  Council,  216  Pine 
St.,  San  Francisco.  _„.„.„ 

CONSTITUTIONAL     GOVERNMENT      IN      AMERICAN 

Industries.  By  W.  M.  Leiserson.  Reprint 
from  the  American  Economic  Review, 
March.  1922.     New  Haven.  Conn. 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  Our  Mental 
Hygiene  Problem?  Summary  of  report  or 
a  year's  survev  of  the  mental  hygiene  prob- 
lem in  Hamilton  County  by  the  Nationa 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Mental 
Hygiene  Council  of  the  Public  Health  Fed- 
eration. 25  East  9  St..  New  York. 

Women  in  Rhode  Island  Industries.  Study 
of  Hours,  Wages,  and  Working  Conditions. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 

Care  of  the  Expectant  Mother.  Care  of 
the  Mother  and  Baby.  Diet  for  the 
Average  Well  Child  from  Twelve 
Months  to  Six  Years  of  Age.  Maternity 
and  Child  Wolfnre  Series.  Bureau  of  Print- 
ing, Manila,  P.  I.  „  „„„ 

Consumers'  Cooperative  Societies  in  New 
York  State.  The  Consumers'  League  or 
New  York,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Application  of  Business  Principles  to 
Student  Loans— An  Experiment  Harmon 
Foundation,  Inc.,  140  Nassau  St,  New 
York 

Women  Who  Work.  Division  of  Women  in 
Industry,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Codes, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Boiler  Inspection  for  Safety  :  General 
Accident  Statistics  for  Wisconsin. 
Published  in  The  Wisconsin  Safety  Review 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Use  of  Federal  Power  in  Settlement  of 
Railway  Labor  Disputes.  By  Clyde  Olin 
Fisher,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics, 
Weslevan  University.  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 


(In  anszvering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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THE   SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)   in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
5tional  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN     CHILD    HYGIENE    ASSOCIATION— Richard    A.     Bolt, 

M.    D.,    General    Director,    532    17th    Street,    N.    W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"  Helps   to  prevent   the  unnecessary  loss   of   mothers'   and   children's   lives 

and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure  of  health  and 

strength." 

"  Publishes  monthly  magazine,  '  Mother  and  Child.'  " 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secre- 
tary; Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of_Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass,  General  Secretary, 
135  East  15th  Street,   N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children ;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department   of   Immigrant   Aid — 799    Broadway,    Mrs.   S.   J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave..  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.      Literature   free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF  CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30   Protestant   denominations.  Rev.    Chas.    S. 

Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;    Inez  M.   Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  director,  245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll." 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New  York.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bulletins  and  other 
literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas, 
Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Annual  membership, 
$3.00,   $5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wishing  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendations  tc  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.   C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National  Council  of   Catholic   Men — President,   Rear-Admiral  William   S. 

genson;  Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National   Council   of   Catholic   Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael   Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,   Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration ;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
President,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May, 
1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars.  - 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine,  "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 


KANAK 


Kanak  is  a  solid,  odorless  "  chemical  sponge," 
absorbing  gases  and  food  odors  in  refrigerator  or 
closet  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  It  will  guard 
against  the  tainting  of  butter,  milk  and  such  deli- 
cate foods  by  those  of  decided  odor,  like  cheese, 
and  onions.  Every  refrigerator  should  have  one. 
Price,  $i.oo. 

LEWIS   &    CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


. 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink         Drawing   Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Are    th»    Fineit    an*    Beit    Ink!    «nd    ACheilvei 
Emancipate   yourself   from   oorroelrc  and   111 -smelling    Inks   and 
adnesl?es  and  adopt   the  Hlgglna'   Inks  and  Adheelree.     Thej 
will    be   a    rerelatlon   to   jou.    thej    are   so    sweet,    clean,    well 
put  ap,   and  withal  so   efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS   &   CO.,    Manufaotarara 

Braiahea:   Chicago,    Londua 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the"  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secute  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer;  A.   I.   Holsey,   acting  secretary,  Tu'skegee,  Ala. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial 
progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on 
social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

11-15-22 
Will  send  $5  on  (date) 

Name    

Address    


HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


484  Fulton  Street 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Do  You  Know  Any 
TEACHERS? 

The  schoolma'am  is  getting  to  be  a  healthma'am, 
a  civicsma'am,  a  social-servicema'am. 

More  and  more  she  is  a  focusing  point  for  the 
community  life. 

More  and  more  she  is  looking  to  The  Survey 
for  help  in  these  vital  new  aspects  of  her  job  of 
unfolding  young  minds. 

If  you  know  a  school  teacher,  hand  her  this  issue 
when  you  have  finished  with  it.  Or,  better  still, 
send  us  a  postal  with  her  name  and  address. 

One  of  her  number  wrote  us  the  other  day,  re- 
garding Dr.  Hart's  article  on  The  Unprintable 
Text  Book :  "  He  has  done  a  piece  of  work  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago  and  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  upon  all  teachers  in  our  Public 
Schools." 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 
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THE    WILLIAMS    PRINTING    OOMPANT,    NEW    TOBK 


THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 

A  Wonderful  Mediterranean  Cruise  Itinerary 


Under  the  management  of  F.  C.  Clark 


Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Granada  and 
the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar  (Tangier),  Al- 
giers, Athens,  Constantinople,  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Black  Sea,  Haifa,  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Damascus,  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Jericho,  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  Desert  of  Sinai), 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Heliopolis  (Memphis, 


65  DAYS 

in  Ideal  Mediter- 
ranean Climate, 
visiting  the  most 
fascinating  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 


1 


Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes,  Philae,  Assouan, 
and  the  Great  Dam,  First  Cataract), 
Naples,  Pompeii  (Capri,  Sorrento, 
Amalfi),  Rome,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
Havre  (Paris  and  French  Battlefields, 
London),  Liverpool,  Quebec,  Montreal 
and  New  York — a  marvelous  program. 


FIRST  CLASS 

$600  AND  UP 

including    regular 
ship  and  shore  ex- 
pense. 

SAILING 

Feb.  3, 1923,  from 

New  York 


The  Palatial    Canadian   Pacific   kxpress,   S.   S.  "EMPRESS  OF   SCOTLAND" 

(25,034    gross    tons,    42,500    tons   displacement) — representing    the    Highest 

Standard  of  Trans-Atlantic  Express  Service  Throughout 


The  Ship — 

25  Imperial  Suites  and  Chambres  de 
Luxe  with  private  bath.  Three  Great 
Promenade  Decks,  partly  glass-enclosed, 
largely  devoted  to  sumptuous  Public 
Rooms.  Many  Double  and  Single  Rooms 
with  beds,  windows,  running  water,  etc. 
Gymnasium,  Elevator,  and  latest  safety 
devices.  Good  ventilation,  each  room  hav- 
ing electric  fan. 


Inspiring  Lectures,  Travel  Club  meetings, 
Concerts,  Entertainments,  Deck  Sports 
and  Contests,  and  delightful  social  life. 
Unexcelled  Cuisine  of  the  highest  Cana- 
dian-Pacific Standard.  Musical  Program 
— Orchestra  of  Selected  Musicians  at 
Lunches  and  Dinners. 
Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Land- 
ings; Staff  of  Trained  Directors  for  Shore 
Trips;  two  Lady  Chaperons;  Physician 
Nurses  and  Ship  Hospital. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  and  Managing  Director 
of  Clark's  Orient  Cruise  of  1922,  and  the  "Round  the  World"  Cruise  of  1923,  is  or- 
ganizing a  party  of  SURVEY  readers.    Why  not  take  advantage  of  these  ideal  conditions 
under  which  to  visit  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world?  No  travel  worries — 
just  rest  and  enjoyment. 

EIGHTEEN  PREVIOUS  SUCCESSFUL  Annual  Clark  Cruises  insure  perfected 
arrangements.  65  Days,  $600.00  and  up,  including  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  car- 
riage drives,  guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees,  etc. — everything  first  class. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  (100  PAGES)  AND  SHIP  DIAGRAM  SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 
Don't  delay,  but  get  early  choice  of  stateroom 


Address    Clark  Cruise,   care   of   The   Survey,  112   East    19th  Street,  New   York 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


One  to  Grow  On 
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*   a  c%  $  i£  iti  rd 
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by  the  Editor 
on  the 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  Survey  Associates 


TO  Survey  Associates  and  all  Survey  readers: 
"Blow!    Blow/" 
Or  if  you  prefer: 

"Ducdame!  Ducdame!  Ducdame! " 
Either  call,  as  you  like  it,  will  fit  the  occasion.  Perhaps  like 
Jacques  and  Amiens,  Touchstone  and  the  Duke,  we  are  fools 
in  the  forest,  and  Jacques'  "  Greek  invocation  "  will  serve  as 
well  as  another  to  call  us  into  a  circle.  But  perhaps,  ducdame! 
—who  knows? — we  are  practical  Americans,  enlivened  and 
lifted  out  of  ourselves  by  a  high  adventure  in  discovery.  What 
better  than  a  campfire  of  candles  and  good  wishes  to  gather 
around  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the  start  of  our  expe- 
dition. 

For  the  organization  of  a  numerous  company  of  men  and 
women  to  carry  forward  a  journal  of  social  exploration, 
"reaching  out"  (to  alter  the  line  on  our  contents  page) 
"  wherever  the  winds  of  a  generous  progress  are  astir,"  was 
no  mean  endeavor.  It  scarcely  had  counterpart  then,  nor  has 
it  today.  And  surely  ten  such  buffeting  years  as  we  have 
weathered  together  on  our  way  are  no  mean  test. 

BE  it  said  that  our  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  December 
8  next  at  a  dinner   meeting  in  New  York,   at  which   all 
Survey  Associates   and   readers   are   expected.     But   we   trust 
that   friends   of   the   Survey  everywhere   will   help   blow   the 
.  candles  in  spirit — or  in  letter. 

Now,  blowing  is  of  various  kinds.  There  is  the  blowing 
which  comes  of  being  winded.  And  after  the  stiff  going  of 
the  past  year,  we  are  a  bit  blown.  There  is  the  blowing  which 
is  that  other  windiness;  and  very  likely  we  do  boast  in  this 
anniversary  statement  itself,  reckless  of  short-comings  that 
stare  us  in  the  face  even  by  candlelight.  There  is  that  blow- 
ing, with  an  "  up  "  at  the  end  of  it,  which  registers  exasperated 
opinions  held  of  the  Survey,  now  in  this  quarter  and  again 
in  that;  opinions,  if  you  must,  not  altogether  unlike  Jacques' 
pretty  conceit  as  to  his  forest  acquaintance: 

.     .    .    And  in  his  brain, 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. 

And  last,  there  is  that  homely  custom  of  the  family  birthday 
— that  blowing  of  the  candles  that  are  the  way-marks  of  time 
and  work;  that  hopeful  gust  at  the  "one  to  grow  on." 

YOU,  gently  blowing  reader,  have  your  choice  as  to  how 
you  shall  blow  and,  if  you  join  the  party  in  person  or  by 
letter  by  December  8,  what  that  last  candle  shall  stand  for. 
Whether,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  shall  stand  just  a 
wish  for  the  New  Year,  or  for  something  more  substantial:  A 


new  reader  won  for  the  Survey  or  the  Survey  Graphic  by 
your  introduction;  a  new  member  recruited — yourself,  perhaps, 
or  if  you  already,  then  a  friend — for  the  goodly  company  which 
makes  the  Survey  and  the  Survey  Graphic  possible — for  the 
fellowship  of  Survey  Associates. 

OUR  anniversary  year,  however,  has  been  one  of  begin- 
nings rather  than  of  endings.  It  has  been  the  first 
when,  without  grant  no  less  than  without  capital  stock  or 
endowment,  we  have  been  quite  on  our  own  as  a  cooperative 
venture.  We  have  had  to  find  within  ourselves  the  resources 
to  push  on.  We  have  found  them  (or  their  equivalents  in 
economies  cutting  to  the  bone  and  then  to  the  marrow)  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  dourest  twelve  months  ever  known  in  the 
forests  of  publishing.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  it,  we  have 
set  up  the  Survey  Graphic  as  an  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine, and  combined  our  remaining  weeklies  into  a  midmonthly 
digest  of  experience.  Through  them  we  stake  our  claim  to 
two  of  the  most  alluring  lodes  in  the  borderland  between 
journalism  and  education.  True,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
we  are  still  in  the  woods;  but  in  nine  of  those  years  our 
adventuring  company  more  than  doubled  in  numbers,  reaching 
a  strength  which  has  proved  self-sustaining  amid  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  a  tenth  and  unexampled  year.  And  in  this 
tenth  year,  our  membership  mounted  in  response  to  the  need 
for  seeing  the  Survey  through  as  a  mutual  undertaking.  Our 
$25  sustaining  memberships,  grown  from  31  in  1911-12  to  218 
in  1920-21,  rose  to  262  in  1921-22;  our  group  of  $50  contrib- 
utors, grown  from  10  to  24,  rose  to  49;  our  $100  contributors 
from  19  to  55  to  65.  Not  a  few  of  these  accessions  came  from 
among  our  $10  cooperating  subscribers.  Other  readers  took 
their  places  and  this  basic  group,  which  had  grown  from  646  in 
1911-12  to  1,132  in  1920-21,  closed  the  tenth  year  with  1,158. 
In  the  decade  our  full  roster  of  contributors  has  grown  from 
746  to  1,685.  It  has  been  this  backing,  in  the  face  of  hard 
times  and  high  prices,  of  war  and  tragedy  and  sobering  prob- 
lems, which  has  brought  us  to  an  altogether  new  frontage  of 
opportunity  in  the  twice-a-month  Survey. 

IT  is  often  easier  to  visualize  what  is  at  once  a  prospect, 
a  problem  and  a  project — by  means  of  a  comparison.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  field  of  engineering  in  this  instance.  There  are 
civil  engineers  and  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers, 
mining  engineers,  chemical  engineers,  industrial  engineers.  No 
doubt  others.  Each  branch  has  its  own  concerns;  all  have 
much  in  common;  and  the  public  has  a  stake  in  the  larger 
bearings  of  engineering. 

The  Survey  long  since  gave  up  endeavoring  to  serve  as  a 
trade  journal  in  the  specialized  fields  of  social  work  compar- 
able  to   the   specialized    divisions   of   engineering  which   have 
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been  named.  To  do  so  would  have  been  to 
attempt  the  impossible — like  an  omnibus 
trade  journal  specializing  at  once  in  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  electricity,  coal  mining, 
metallurgy  and  architecture.  Perhaps  fifty 
separate  technical  journals  have  grown  up 
to  meet  the  need  in  our  own  broad  field — 
Industrial  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene,  Social 
Hygiene,  the  Modern  Hospital,  the  Journal 
of  Nursing,  School  and  Society,  the  Family, 
the  American  City,  the  Journal  of  Criminol- 
ogy and  Criminal  Law  and  so  to  the  end 
of  the  list.  Obviously  no  single  individual 
attempts  to  read  this  whole  body  of  current 
literature  along  social,  sanitary,  civic,  edu- 
cative and  industrial  lines. 

What  we  seek  to  do  in  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  is  to  serve  as  a  common  denomi- 
nator— to  do  a  synthetic  job,  if  you  will, 
that  will  enable  our  readers  to  keep  abreast 
of  contributions  from  each  field  in  the  same 
way  that  a  general  engineering  journal 
(the  Engineering  News-Record)  serves  all 
engineers. 

And  in  the  Graphic  we  have  ventured 
more — as  if  the  engineers  of  the  country 
should  say:  Go  to,  the  public  is  increasingly 
interested  in  the  larger  bearings  of  engi- 
neering— in  the  great  irrigation  projects,  the 
onward  sweep  of  electrification,  the  con- 
quest of  power;  we  shall  get  out  an  illus- 
trated magazine,  interesting  to  ourselves,  to 
be  sure,  but  schemed  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  forward-looking  people  everywhere  and 
interpret  these  things  to  them — for  their  sake 
and  ours.    So  with  the  Survey  Graphic. 

IF  we  go  back  of  the  ten  years  of  Survey 
Associates  as  a  membership  corporation 
to  the  origins  of  the  publication  itself,  our 
anniversary  is  not  the  tenth  but  the  twenty- 
fifth. 

Charities,  the  tap  root  of  the  Survey, 
was  started  in  1897.  For  twenty-five  years, 
under  one  name  or  another,  the  periodical 
had  been  brought  out  as  a  weekly  and  it 
was  not  lightly  that  in  this  tenth  year  of 
their  stewardship,  the  board  and  staff  of 
Survey  Associates  reached  the  decisions 
which  have  launched  the  new  twice-a- 
month  schedule,  with  its  differentiation  be- 
tween the  Survey  Graphic  and  the  Survey 
Midmonthly.  The  growing  crop  of  tech- 
nical periodicals  in  our  field,  the  rise  of 
^the  weekly  journals  of  opinion  trenching  on 
social  interests,  the  multiplication  of  books 
and  reports;  these  things  and  the  expiration 
of  the  Sage  Foundation  grants  which  had 
been  the  backlog  of  our  finances  for  nine 
years,  high  prices  and  hard  times,  have  all 
been  factors.  Nevertheless,  our  constructive 
effort  has  been  to  rest  our  decision  not  on 
difficulties  but  on  opportunities,  and  to  con- 
ceive how,  where  and  when  the  energy, 
imagination  and  gifts  of  time  and  money 
which  go  into  the  Survey  will  count  for 
most. 

"  Would  you  change  what  you  were  giv- 
ing your  readers  if  you  found  they  wanted 
something  else,"  asked  a  friend  who  has 
had  experience  both  in  social  work  and 
publishing.  He  was  skeptical  that  the  an- 
swer would  be  yes.  But  we  went  beyond 
that,  and  in  line  with  our  educational  pur- 
pose, spread  the  tent-ropes  of  our  canvas 
to  include  potential  readers  as  well,  those 
unreached  thousands  to  whom  it  would 
mean  as  much  or  more  if  we  have  but  the 
genius  to  engage  them.  There  are  few 
social  agencies  which  put  their  work  before 
their  full  clientele  fifty-two  times  a  year. 
The  Survey  has.  There  are  few  period- 
icals so  inveterately  in  touch  with  their 
readers  as  the  Survey — with  its  annual 
reports,  its  contacts  with  its  members — one 


out  of  ten  of  its  full  body  of  readers,  its 
national  and  regional  meetings  and  its  daily 
sheaf  of  letters  from  voluntary  correspond- 
ents all  over  the  country.  Yet  even  so  we 
have  felt  our  way  slowly  in  this  matter  of 
changes  which  have  now  been  put  through 
swiftly  in  a  single  year. 

AN  illustrated  magazine  issue  to  strike 
and  win  the  attention  of  general  read- 
ers has  always  been  an  integral  part  of 
our  working  scheme.  Abandoned  during 
the  war  as  part  of  a  program  of  retrench- 
ment, the  gift  of  a  friend  enabled  us  to 
bring  out  in  1919-20-21  a  series  of  Recon- 
struction numbers.  It  was  the  stirring  re- 
sponse to  these  that  set  us  to  work  on  the 
long  plan  of  promoting  an  illustrated 
monthly.  The  first  number  of  the  Graphic 
was  brought  out  a  year  ago  this  month, 
and  the  first  year  was  necessarily  experi- 
mental. We  simply  dropped  out  one 
weekly  issue  each  month,  substituting  a 
Graphic  number  for  it,  and  the  cost  (save 
for  a  bookkeeping  item  representing  the 
cost  of  the  omitted  weeklies)  has  been 
borne  by  the  Graphic  Fund.  We  did  this 
very  deliberately  because  we  felt  that  the 
14,000  subscribers  to  the  Survey — and  the 
three  to  five  times  that  number  of  readers 
they  stood  for — were  our  most  natural  "pros- 
pects." Moreover,  we  wanted  above  all 
things  to  get  for  the  new  venture  the  cre- 
ative criticisms  and  suggestions  of  our  large 
body  of  friends.  Their  participating  interest 
we  have  in  truth  won.  Literally  hundreds  of 
enheartening  letters  have  come  to  us.  But 
the  arrangement  was  not  tenable  from  the 
cost  standpoint  as  a  permanent  publishing 
plan.  Therefore  last  summer,  through  a 
special  luncheon  meeting  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  through 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  our  full  mem- 
bership and  to  representative  groups  of 
readers,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  in 
cities  large  and  small,  we  secured  a  cross- 
section  of  opinion.  Of  the  alternatives  put 
forward,  the  vote  for  the  twice-a-month 
schedule  at  the  same  subscription  price,  the 
remaining  weeklies  merged  into  a  Mid- 
monthly  of  experience,  was  as  four  to 
one. 

In  this  choice  we  come  close  to  a  con- 
trast to  the  engineering  field.  The  weekly 
Survey  has  had  a  circulation  matching  that 
of  the  ranking  engineering  periodicals,  but 
we  have  not  had  their  valuable  advertis- 
ing markets.  Their  readers  buy  heavily 
of  everything  from  dynamos  to  bridges. 
Even  in  the  medical  field  few  professional 
publications  pull  through  save  as  they  are 
subsidized  or  take  medical  advertising.  If 
all  Survey  readers  were  but  gum  chewers, 
for  example,  and  chose  and  chewed  their 
gum  with  the  help  of  the  Survey,  we 
should  have  a  tidy  income.  As  it  is,  we 
have  had  to  depend  on  gifts  in  addition  to 
subscription  receipts  to  carry  the  weight  of 
editing,  publishing  and  distributing  fifty- 
two  issues,  compressed  though  they  were  to 
thirty-two  pages,  the  most  economical  unit 
practicable,  and  employing  paper  very 
nearly  as  cheap  as  newsprint.  At  that,  a 
year  of  hard  times  succeeding  one  of  high 
prices,  we  have  had  to  scrap  our  staff  in 
midyear  and  telescope  our  summers'  issues 
for  two  years  past. 

THE  year  just  closed  presented  our  most 
difficult  budgetary  problem.  The  ex- 
piration of  the  Sage  Foundation  grants  left 
a  gap  of  $22,500  to  be  bridged — one-third 
of  our  non-commercial  income.  A  third 
of  this  $22,500  was  saved  through  reduced 
paper  costs,  a  third  was  transferred  quite 
legitimately  in  the  way  of  overhead  to  the 


Graphic  Fund;  a  third  called  for  bud- 
getary cuts,  and  in  March  with  the  busi- 
ness depression  undermining  commercial 
receipts,  we  cut  an  additional  $14,000. 

Altogether  in  the  12  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  last,  we  kept  our  general  expendi- 
tures, exclusive  of  the  Graphic  Fund,  $30,- 
000  under  the  year  before.  Six  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  resignation  of 
editorial  staff  members,  we  closed  ranks  and 
went  ahead,  saving  $5,000  in  general  edi- 
torial expense  and  $3,000  in  the  departments. 
Manufacturing  expenses  on  the  weekly  ran 
$14,000  under  the  year  before,  due  in  consid- 
erable part  to  the  reduced  price  of  paper. 
On  that  account,  also,  the  net  showing  in 
advertising  was  better  than  1920-21.  We 
wrote  359  fewer  new  regular  $5  subscrip- 
tions, our  renewals  fell  off  687,  but  we  made 
notable  gains  in  short  term  college  and 
school  subscriptions  so  that  quite  aside  from 
the  Graphic  our  total  subscriptions  written 
for  the  year  were  13,817,  or  318  more  than 
the  year  before.  It  should  be  noted  paren- 
thetically that  our  Social  Studies  columns 
have  become  am  engaging  and  serviceable 
feature  of  the  Survey  and  comparing  aca- 
demic years  (September  to  September)  we 
added  40  per  cent  to  our  school  list  and 
fairly  doubled  our  groups  of  college  sub- 
scriptions, bringing  the  total  number  of 
students  using  the  Survey  as  current  text 
or  collateral  reading  from  2,746  to  4,676. 
While  numbers  thus  kept  up,  receipts  per 
subscriber  shrank,  gains  in  short  terra  sub- 
scriptions not  replacing  losses  in  long.  A 
well-conceived  circularization  campaign  in 
the  early  winter  all  but  fell  flat.  The 
meager  results  from  the  proportionately 
much  larger  outlay  on  this  count  for  the 
Graphic  were  none  the  less  disappointing 
because  other  periodicals  were  suffering  in 
common.  While  Graphic  sales  were  en- 
couraging, only  two  thousand  separate 
monthly  subscriptions  were  added  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  we  made 
a  right  about  face — entering  upon  a  type  of 
personal  promotion  for  both  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly,  with  results  which  have  war- 
ranted us  in  putting  three  field  representa- 
tives on  the  road  this  fall.  Viewing  the  year 
as  a  whole,  the  Graphic  numbers  unques- 
tionably reinforced  our  general  subscription 
showing,  both  as  to  new  and  renewals,  and 
while  we  had  $6,000  less  to  invest  than  the 
year  before  in  extension  for  the  weekly,  the 
receipts  were  within  $1,000  as  good. 

IN  a  way  we  have  been  attempting  two 
functions  in  our  weekly  issue.  We  have 
carried  them  forward  as  a  current  medium 
of  quickening  intelligence,  giving  the  news 
of  social  and  industrial  developments,  keep- 
ing readers  in  one  part  of  the  country  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  forward  elsewhere 
and  affording  a  channel  for  discussion.  We 
have  presented  a  digest  of  experience  classi- 
fied in  a  natural  if  none  too  logical  way  as 
Communities  (Civics),  Health,  Social  Prac- 
tice (Family  and  Child  Welfare),  Education 
and  Industry;  these  departments  alternating 
on  a  monthly  rhythm.  Our  confidence  is 
that  even  the  news  element  may  to  a  degree 
be  salvaged  in  the  twice-a-month  schedule, 
while  with  lessened  tension  and  more  rigor- 
ous selection  and  digest,  we  can  give  our 
great  body  of  contributed  materials  greater 
unity   and   readability. 

More,  we  should  be  able  to  project  and 
carry  through  on  the  more  conservative 
schedule  a  full  year's  work  to  completion 
without  sag  or  break.  The  change  will  en- 
able us  to  employ  an  increasing  measure  of 
contributed  funds  in  staff  field  work.  It 
will  free  us  from  strain  in  putting  our 
muscle  into  the  development  of  the  Graphic. 
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<  <  \\7  E  know  a  good  deal 
VV  about  marketing  goods," 
Isaid  a  Chicago  business  man  in 
■discussing  the  practical  possibilities 
of  the  Survey  Graphic,  "but 
[when  it  comes  to  marketing  intelli- 
gence, I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
[there  at  all."  His  house  has 
^national  standing  for  wizardry  in 
fsalesmanship  when  it  comes  to 
.men's  suits;  it  is  known  also  for 
its  economic  prize  essays,  but  of 
[those  the  general  run  of  editions  is 
labout  1,500  copies  or  as  many  as 
suits  sold,  say,  in  Gopher  Prairie. 
(The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
[government  reports,  doctors' 
{theses,  volumes  of  social  research, 
ithe  findings  of  foundations  and 
other  philanthropic  and  civic  docu- 
'ments,  packed  with  public  signifi- 
cance but  without  public  reach. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  put 
into  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  reach  a  limited  few;  thou- 
sands are  put.  into  publicity  and 
propaganda  which  often  fails  to 
carry  conviction  because  it  is  not 
disinterested.  Very  little,  by  com- 
parison, has  been  put  into  straight 
social  and  economic  interpretation. 

Survey  Graphic  is  an  experi- 
ment in  this  unexplored  field — a 
modest  experiment,  not  attempting 
to  reach  a  great  magazine  audience, 
but  with  a  goal  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  key  people  in  our  Ameri- 
can communities.  We  are  drawing 
on  three  distinctive  lines  of  enter- 
prise for  elements  to  go  into  it. 
America  did  not  invent  university 
research,  or  newspapers,  or  maga- 
zines; but  American  inventiveness 
has  given  a  new  content  to  each. 
American  scholarship  has  added 
practical  application  to  the  evolu- 
tionary daring  of  the  English 
scientists  and  the  inductive  thor- 
oughness of  the  German.  American 
social  work  has  carried  this  formula 
over  into  the  field  of  human  ex- 
perience. The  American  reporter, 
with  his  objective  methods,  his 
opportunities  and  sense  of  dramatic 
values,  has  made  over  the  modern 
newspaper  from  its  continental 
prototypes.  The  American  maga- 
zine has  not  only  developed  the  short  story  but  also — and  for 
our  purposes  the  important  consideration — has  developed  the 
staff  article  and  taken  over  the  whole  quiver  of  the  graphic  arts 
to  help  deliver  its  message.  These  elements  from  research  and 
journalism  we  endeavor  to  combine  in  the  Survey  Graphic 
with  its  distinctive  subject-matter  from  the  fields  engaging 
social  work. 

In  our  staff  investigations,  which  we  hope  to  make  increas- 
ingly a  feature  of  the  Survey  Graphic,  we  have  long  had  a 
I  tested  procedure   which   includes:    (a)    first-hand   inquiry,    (b) 
I  reference  of  first  drafts  to  all  parties  at  interest  for  criticism, 
■nd  (c)  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

Our  April  number — Coal:  Mines,  Miners  and  the  Public — 
may  be  taken  as  the  best  illustration  we  have  to  offer  of  the 
caliber  of  work  contemplated. 

This  number  was  brought  out  in  late  March  at  the  outset  of  the 
coal  strike.  We  drew  on  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Research  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines;  sent  staff 
investigators  and  photographers  into  the  coal  fields;  and  enlisted 
economists,  mine  superintendents,  engineers,  journalists,  represen- 
tatives of  operators  and  miners.  By  means  of  maps,  photographs, 
drawings,  sculpture,   verse,  human  incident  and   good  writing,  we 


Founders  of  Survey  Graphic 

Survey  Associates  is  without  capital  stock  or 
endowment.  Our  program  has  been  to  seek 
to  establish  Survey  Graphic  by  means  of  a 
development  fund  of  $50,000  a  year  for  four 
years,  raised  by  means  of  contributions  put 
without  restriction  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  educational  purpose  in  view, 
in  the  same  way  that  gifts  would  be  made  to  a 
college  or  university.  The  experience  of  pub- 
lishers is  that  investment  made  in  any  given 
year  takes  from  three  to  four  years  to  repro- 
duce itself.  Our  appeal,  therefore,  has  been 
for  pledges  for  the  term  of  four  years  in  units 
of  $1,000  annually.  Contributions  to  date 
(running  for  the  full  term,  with  four  excep- 
tions) are: 

Founders  Fund 

Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt $10,000 

Mr.  George  D.  Pratt 5,000 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach 5,000 

Mrs.  Willard  Straight 5,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 5,000 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Fels 3,000 

Miss  Loula  Lasker 1 ,000 

Mrs.  Thomas  Swanton 1,000 

Mrs.  Emanuel  Rosenbaum 1,000 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne 1,000 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg 1,000 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg 1,000 

Professor   Henry  R.   Seager 1,000 

Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy 1,000 

Mrs.  Caroline  McCready 1,000 

Messrs.  Adolph  and  Sam  A. 

Lewisohn   1 ,000 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Bing 1,000 

Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull 

Mr.  Harold  Swift 

Mrs.   Emmons  Blaine 

Mr.  William  F.  Cochran 

Mr.  Milton  McRae 


500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Needed  to  complete  the  fund $3,500 

Survey  Associates,  Inc., 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


endeavored  to  give  the  resulting 
budget  of  facts  a  glamor  that  would 
win  for  it  a  hearing.  Our  first  edition 
of  the  Coal  number  was  exhausted  in 
two  weeks  and  a  second  one  run  off. 
Their  total  circulation  was  double 
our  ordinary  weekly  run.  Press  sheets 
were  sent  out  in  advance  to  300  news- 
paper offices.  "Every  New  York  news- 
paper, for  example,  made  them  the 
subject  either  of  an  editorial  or  ex- 
tended quotation.  Newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  the  coal  fields  carried 
them  about  in  their  pockets.  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  Outlook  drew  on  them.  The  fact 
that  a  quantity  order  for  500  copies 
was  placed  for  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors and  one  for  1,000  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  perhaps  the  best  en- 
dorsement of  the  fairness  of  our  pre- 
sentation, while  its  challenging  quali- 
ties were  attested  by  a  hundred  letters 
from  business  men,  labor  leaders,  edu- 
cators and  publishers. 

AMERICA  may  be  said  to  be 
like  the  biblical  Eden  in  that 
it  has  been  only  toward  the  end 
of  the  week  that  we  have  paid 
much  attention  to  human  relations. 
The  heavy  work  of  construction 
has  gone  ahead  first.  Men  have 
been  concerned  about  themselves. 
The  common  housekeeping  of  our 
cities  is  about  where  that  of  the 
average  home  was  in  the  days  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn.  We  have  just  started  to 
pool  experience  about  education 
and  health  in  a  way  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  methods  in  science 
or  business.  We  have  only  begun 
to  carry  on  what  Justice  Brandeis 
calls  social  invention  in  industry. 
The  employment  of  great  working 
principles  like  those  of  insurance 
and  cooperation  is  in  inception. 
A  new  generation  of  employers 
and  labor  leaders  are  at  work 
at  the  foundations  of  industrial 
relations  in  a  way  that  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  beginnings 
of  civil  government.  The  engi- 
neers have  only  recently  organized 
to  prevent  social  and  economic 
waste  in  distribution  with  the  same 
competence  they  employ  in  indus- 
trial production.  The  lawyers,  the 
doctors,  the  ministers  are  only  be- 
ginning to  release  for  the  general  good  the  new  motivations  that 
are  stirring  among  them.  The  social  workers,  the  psychologists, 
the  economists  and  the  other  newer  professions  are  at  the  thres- 
hold of  their  service.  The  things  that  engage  them  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  public  concern.  Yet  the  public  has  only 
sporadic  and  fragmentary  sources  of  information  about  their 
work. 

THE  same  group  which  has  carried  forward  the  Survey  as  a 
medium  for  those  consecutively  interested  not  only  in  the 
technique  of  these  things  but  in  their  larger  bearings  has  set  out 
through  the  Survey  Graphic  to  do  its  part  toward  putting  them 
before  wider  reaches  of  the  public  in  a  way  which  will  make  for 
general  understanding — to  visualize  them  and  humanize  them 
as  the  National  Geographic  and  Asia  have  done  for  their  dis- 
tinctive subject  matter. 

The  reception  afforded  the  Graphic  in  the  months  of  this 
demonstration  year  makes  us  believe  that  the  new  venture  we 
have  undertaken  has  something  of  the  same  claim  on  the  imag- 
ination as  an  educational  adventure  as  had  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  day  when  they,  too,  were  something  new  under 
the  sun. 
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Jackson.   Mrt.  Percy 
Jackson.   Mrt.  Wlllard  C 
Jacob*,    H.  H. 
Jacobs.  Philip  P. 
Jacoftttein.   Dr.  Meyer 
Jamu,   Mrt.   Edward   Holt' 
Jane*.  Miu  Marcia  Tart 
Janeway,  William  R. 
Jeffrey.  J.  W. 
Jenkt,  Jamu  L. 
Jenswold.  Christopher 
Johnson.  Miu  Evelyn  P. 
Johnson.   Rev.   F.   Ernut 
Johnson,   Fred  R. 
Johnson,  G.  H. 
Johnson,   H.   H. 
Johnson,   Mrt.   Hobart  8. 
Johnston,   Miss  Emily  L. 
Johnston*.  F.  B. 
Jones.   Miss  Amelia  H. 
Jones,   Edward 
Jonu.   Miu   Elsie  V. 
Jones,  Miss  Helen  8. 
t Jones.  Miu  Myrta  L. 
Jonu.   Mrt.  S.  M. 
Joseph.  Itaao 


Katz.  Mrt.  Abram 
Kaufmann.  Fritz 
Kauzler.  Mrt.  Ernett 
Kaziney.  Rev.  A. 
Keek.  Miu  M.  W. 
Keller.  Mrt.  Franoet  Ka 
Kelley.  Mrt.  Florence 
Kellogg,  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg.  Mr*.  Frederle  R. 
•••Kellogg.  Miu  Harriot 
Kellogg.  L.  0. 
Kellogg.  Mrt.  Mary  F. 

(In  Memoriam) 
Kellogg.  Mrt.  Morris  W. 
Keliey.  Dr.  Carl 
Kenderdlne,  John  0. 
Kennard,   Miu  Benlah 
Kimball.   Mitt  Martha  8. 
Kimber.   Miu  N.  B. 
King.  Deleaver* 
King.  Mr*.  Edith  Shaft* 
Kingsbury.  John 
Klngiley.  8.  C. 
Kirrhwey.   Georgt  W. 
Kirkbrid*.    Miu   Mary   B. 
Klrkpatrlck.  E.  A. 
Kirkwood.  Mrt.  Robert  C. 
Klauber,  Miu  Lada 
Klee.  Max 

Klelnert.  Miu  H.  E. 
Knappen,    Judge    Loyal    E. 
Knight.  F.  H. 


BSCRIPTIONS 

Survey    Associates 
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Max 
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s.  Miss  Alice  M. 

Miss  Isabel  Ely 
I,  Augustus  P. 

Frederick  D. 
John  W. 

,  Deaconess  A.  W. 
istein.  L.   B. 
istein.  Solomon 
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rub,  Miss  Florence  H. 
,  Charles  E. 

Miss  Bertha  E. 
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ride.  Miss  Betty 
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aughton,    Miss  Agnes   B. 
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nry.  Miss  I.  M. 
gh,  Miss  Rose  J. 
Iway,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
ighlin.    Mrs.  A. 
lb,  Miss  Fannie 
in,  Francis  H. 
man,  W.  E. 
ill,  Sayra 
Ml,  Oscar 
,  Rsv.  John  G. 
iier.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
rl,  Mrs.  Emanuel 
a,  Dr.  M. 

Miner,  Rabbi  Eugene 
f.  Frank  A. 
irg,  Mrs.  Louis  C. 
irg,  Theodore  H. 
H,  Alfred  E. 
S.  C. 

I,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
I,  Dr.  Lllllen  J. 
yk,  Thomas  G. 
*,  Mrs.  Seabury 
r,  «.  T. 
.  Miss  Margaret  C. 


Mayer,  Mrs.  Levy 
Mayer,  Louis 

Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Melpolder,  John 
Menken,  Mrs.  M. 
Merriam,   Miss  Mary  L. 
Merrill,  Charles  C. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  John 
Merrill,  Rev.  William  P. 
Meserole.  Darwin  J. 
Mertz,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Metcalf,   Irving  W. 
Miehle,    Miss   Edith 
Milbank,   Jeremiah 
Miller,  Miss  Annie 
Miller,  Miss  Arabella  H. 
Miller,   Ernest  L. 
Miller,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Miller,    Dr.    George   N. 
Miller,  Dr.  James  Alexander 
Miller,  Mrs.  James  R. 
Miller,   Rev.   Lindley  H. 
Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital 
Mimura,   Kiichi 
Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 
Moffat,   Dr.   Barclay  W. 
Montfort,  J.   M. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Moody,  Prof.   Herbert  R. 
Moore,   Miss  Alice  E. 
Moore,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
•Moore,  H.  H. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Paul 
Moore,   Miss  Sybil  Jane 
•Moors.    Mrs.   John   F. 
Morgan,   Mrs.  D.  E. 
Morganstern,    Albert  G. 
Morgenthau,   Mrs.   Rita  W. 
Morison,  Horace 
Morris,   Mrs.  Dave  H. 
Morris,    Mrs.    Harrison  S. 
Morse.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Isaao  W. 
Motoji.  Judge  S. 
Moxcey,    Miss   Mary   E. 
Munford,   Mrs.   B.  B. 
Murdock,   Mrs.  W.  L. 
Murray,   Miss  Helen  G. 
Musgrove,  J.  T. 
Myers,  Miss  Jessie 
Myers,  Paul  N. 

N 
*Nagel,  Charles 
Nathan,  Edgar  J. 
•National      Federation     of     Post 

Office  Clerks 
National    Window    Glass   Workers 
Nealley,   E.  M. 
Neer,   Miss   Mary  L. 
Neill.  Charles  P. 
Nesbitt,  Miss  Florence 
Newbold,   Miss  Catherine  A. 

(In  Memoriam) 
Newell,   Mrs.  W.  A. 
Newton,  A.  J. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Nichols,   Dr.   William   H. 
Nicholson,  Timothy 
Nicolay,   Miss  Helen 
Nlcoll,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Ninde,  George 
Noonan,  Thomas  J. 
•Norris,  Miss  J.  Anna 
North,  Miss  Dorothy 
North,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
•Norton,  Miss  Grace 
Norton,  Miss  Mary 
•Norton,  William  J. 
Norton,  W.  W. 
Nova   Scotia   Steel   &    Coal    Co., 

Ltd. 


Ochsner,   Mrs.  A.   J. 
Odum,  Howard  W. 
Ogilvie,    Miss   Nellie 
Oleson,  Mrs.  0.  M. 
Oliver,  Sir  Thomas 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law 
Olyphant,  Robert 
Opeghym,  Mrs.  Adolphe 
Orton,  Dr.  Susanna 
Osborne,  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Oseroff,    A. 
Otis,  Rowland 


Page,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 
Paine,  Miss  Helen 
Palmer,  Miss  Henrietta  R. 
Palmer,  Miss  Kate  A. 
Parish  &  Bingham  Corp. 
Park,    Rev.  J.   Edgar 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Pass,  Mrs.  James 
Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte  W. 
Patrick,  Miss  Sara  L. 
•Patterson,    Mrs.   E.   L. 
Pattison,  Miss  Ernestine 
Peabody,  Augustus  S. 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Pearse,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Peart,  Commissioner  William 


Peck,  John  A. 
Peixotto,  Dr.  Jessica  B. 
Penton,  Miss  Louise  E. 
Perkins,   Miss  Emily  S. 
Persons,  W.  Frank 
Peskind,  Dr.  A. 
Peterson,  Dr.   Frederick 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity 
Phillips,   Fred  A. 
Phillips,   Mrs.  Jackson  Cole 
Phillips,  John  H.   B. 
Pinchot,  Glfford 
Pinchot,  Mrs.  Minturn 
Pinkham,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Pino,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 
Pischel,  Mrs.   Kaspar 
Piatt,  Philip  S. 
Plaut,   Robert 
Playter,    Mist  Charlotte  S. 
Polachek,  Mrs.  Victor 
Pollak,   Mrs.  J.  A. 
Pollak.  Mrs.  Maurice  E. 
Pomeroy,  Dr.   Ralph   H. 
•Poole,  Ernest 
•Pope.  G.  D. 
Porter,  A.  J. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Porter,   Rev.  L.  C. 
Porterfleld.  W.  H. 
•Post,  James  H. 
Pound,  Roscoe 
Powlison,   Charles   F. 
Pratt,  C.  H. 
t Pratt,  John  T. 
Prentiss,  F.  F. 
Prentiss,  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Price,  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Prince,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Prizer,  Edward 
Pryor,   Miss  Emily  M. 
Pulley,  Ernest  H. 
Purdy,   Lawson 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Putney,  Miss  Eva  C. 


Quan.   Mrs. 


Q 

James  E. 


Rabinowitz,    Mrs.    Aaron 
Radcliffe,   W.  L. 
Raoul,  Gaston  C. 
Rapp,   Miss   Margaret  E. 
Rath,  James  A. 
Rauh,   Marcus 
Rawson,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Reed   Miss  Elizabeth   E. 
Reeder.   Or.  R.  R. 
Regensburg,   Mrs.  Jerome 
Reid,  Miss  Helen  R.  Y. 
Reimer,  Miss  Isabelle  A. 
Renard,   Miss  Blanche 
Reynolds,  James   Bronson 
Reynolds,   Paul   R. 
Rich.  G.  Barrett,  Jr. 
Richardson,    Miss   Ethel 
Richmond,  Miss  Winifred 
Rickman,   Mrs.  John 
Rieber,  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Riley.   Rev.  Lester  Leake 
Rinehart,  Miss  Lora  F. 
Rippin,  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter 
Rissmann,  Otto 
Roach.  E.  S. 

Robbins.  Mrs.  Francis  L„  Jr. 
Robbins,  Meyer  L. 
Robbins,  P.  A. 
Roberts,  John  E. 
Robertson,  Miss  Georgia 
Robie,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Robins,   Raymond 
Robinson.  B.  B. 
Robinson.    Mrs.   George  0. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  N. 
Robinson,  Dr.  William  J. 
Robison,  G. 
Rochester.  Mrs.  R.  H. 

(In  Memoriam) 
Rood,   Miss  Florence 
Rosenberry,  M.  B. 
Roseafeld,   Mrs.   Mauri** 
Rosenthal,  Mrs.  L. 
Ross,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Rosskach,  Mrs.  Max 
Rowall,  Mitt  Dorothy  C. 
Runely,   Mrs.  E.  A. 
Rumsey,   Mrs.  C.  C. 
Russell,   Miss  Marl* 
Rutledge,  Carl  C. 
Ryaa,  Rev.  John  A. 


Sackett,   Mis*  Mary  M. 
Sage,  Dean 
Sage,  L.  H. 
Sailer,  Randolph  C. 
Sailer,  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 
St.  Paul  Association 
Salmon,    Miss   Lucy  M. 
Samson,  Harry  G. 
Salmony,   H.  M. 
Sanderson,  Prof.  Dwlght 
Sanderson,    Ross  W. 
Sandford.    Miss   Ruth 
Sapiro,  Milton  D. 
Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sartori,   Mrs.  Joseph   Franol* 
Saul,  Charles  R. 
Savage,  Theodor*  F. 
Sayler,  Jama*  L. 
Sayre,   F.   B. 
•Sayre,   J.  N. 
Sayre,' Mrs.  William   H. 
Schafer.  Mrs.  Edward 
Schieffelin,  Dr.  William  Jay 
Schiller,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Schlesinger,   Mrs.   Amanda 
Sen  loss,  Mrs.  Sam  M. 


Schoettle,  Maro  A. 

•Schonblom,  H.  E. 

Schroeder,  Dr.  Mary  G. 

Scofleld,   E.   M. 

•Scoveil,   Wellington  &  Co. 

Scripture,   Miss  B. 

Scrymser,  Mrs.  J. 

Scudder,   Miss  Vida  D. 

Searle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 

Sedgwick,   Rev.  Theodore 

Seiekman,  Ben 

Selig,   Mrs.  Sol 

Seligman.   Prof.   Edwin   R.  A. 

Senior,   Max 

Shapleigh,   Miss  Amelia 

Sharp,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Shaw,  E.  C. 

Shaw,  Dr.   H.  A. 

Sheffield,  Mrs.  Ada  E. 

Shellabarger,  Miss  M.  E. 

Shepard,  Miss  Harriet  E. 

Sherman,   Charles   A. 

Sherman,  Dr.  G.  H. 

Shillady,  John  R. 

Shute,  Mrs.  H.  J. 

Sibley,  F.  Harper 

Sibley,   Hiram  W. 

Sicher.  Dudley  D. 

Siicox,  F.  A. 

Simes,  Mrs.  William 

Simkhovitch,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 

Simon,  John 

Sims.  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Sisson,   Dr.    Edward   0. 

Skeel,    Mrs.    Roswell,   Jr. 

Skinner,   Miss  E.  Mabel 

Slade.   Francis  Louis 

Smedley,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  G.   E. 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 

Smith.    Miss   Elizabeth   H. 

Smith,   Mrs.   F.  L. 

Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W. 

Smith,  James  A. 

Smith,   Mrs.  J.  G. 

Smith,  Jesse  L. 

tSmith  &  Kaufman.  Inc. 

Smith,    Marshall   D. 

Smith,  Mrs.  S.  Lewis 

Smith,   Theobald 

Smith,  Theodore  Clarke 

Smithe,  Frank  B. 

Snedden,   Dr.  David 

Sobel.    Mrs.  John  J. 

Social  Workers'  Club, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Solenberger  Edwin  D. 
Sommers,  Benjamin 
Sonneborn,  S.   B. 
Southworth,    Miss   Mary   L. 
•Spahr.  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Spalding.   Miss  Sarah   G. 
Speer.    Mrs.    Emma  W. 
Speer,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlln 
Sprague,  Miss  Anne 
Sprague,    Miss   Florence 
Stacy,  Thomas  I. 
Stanley.  Mrs.  Phillip  B. 
Stark,    Miss  Sadie  L. 
Stearns,   Edward   R. 
Stearns.   Wayland  D. 
Stein-.   Mr*.  Fred  M. 
Steiner.  J.  F. 
Stella  Dr.  Antonia 
Stelzle,  Charles 
Stepanek,   Dr.  B. 
Stephens,  Capt.  Roderick 
Stilwell.  C.  S. 
Stoddard,  Miss  Melita 
Stokes,  Miss   Helen  Phelps 
Stokes.   J.   G.   Phelps 
Stone,  Miss  Annie 
Stone,   Robert  B. 
Stowell.   E.  A. 
Straus,  Mrs.  Nathan.  Jr. 
Straus,  Mrs.  Roger 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Berthold 
Strauss,  Dr.  Israel 
Street,   Elwood 
Strobel,  Charles  L. 
Strong,  Rev.  Sydney 
Strunsky,  Mrs.  Simeon 
Sturgis.    Miss  L.  C. 
Sturgis,   Miss   M.  R, 
Sullivan,  Daniel  Richard 
Sullivan,   Fred   M. 
Sullivan,   Miss   M. 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Louise 
Sullivan,    Miss    Mary  Taylor 
•Sullivan,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Sutro,  Mrs.  Lionel 
Sweet,  Mrs.  Carroll  Fuller 
•"Swift,  Mrs.  G.  F. 


Taft,  Mr*.  Larado 
Tarbell,   Miss   Ida  M. 
Taussig,  Prof.    F.  W. 
Taylor,  Miss  Anna  H. 
Taylor,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  Graham  R. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Isabella  B. 
Taylor,   Rev.  Livingston 
Taylor,  S.  F. 

Teller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  A. 
Tater,  Lucius 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Archibald  0. 
Thacher,  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Thaw,   Benjamin 
•Thaw,  Mrs.  William.  Jr. 
Thayer.   Mrs.   Helen   R. 
Thompson,  Miss  Edythe  Tata 
Thompson.   M.   D. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William  Reed 
Thome,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Thorsen,  Mrs.  W.  R. 


Tiemann,   Miss  Edith  W. 
Tiemann,   Miss  Elsie  C. 
Tilllnghast,   Joseph  J. 
Tilton.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tippy,  Dr.  Worth  M. 
Tltsworth,  Charles  G. 
Todd,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Todd,   Albert  M. 
•••Tompkins,  Hamilton  B, 
Tower,   Mrs.   Russell   B. 
Towns,  Charles  B. 
•Townsend,  J.  Barton 
Traiser,   Charles   H. 
Trask,  Miss  Mary  G. 
•Troup.    Miss  Agnes  G. 
Trowbridge,    Mrs.    A.    B. 
Tudor,   Mrs.  W.   W. 
Tweedy,   R.   B. 
Tyson,  Francis 
Tyson,   Russell 

U 

Ueland,   Mrs.  Andreas 

Ufford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Ulmann,  Albert 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

University  Club  of  Dallas,  Texas 

Unterberg,  Mrs.  Israel 

Untermyer,   Mrs.  Samuel 

Upson,    Dr.   L.   D. 

Ury,   Miss  Mabel   B. 

Uzzell,  Miss  Mabel  E. 


van   Dyke,   Rev.  Tertius 
Van   Horn,   Miss  Olive  0. 
Vannier,  Mrs.  Charles 
Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Mina  C 
Vaughan,  J.  C. 
Vedder,  Henry  C. 
Villard,  Oswald  G. 
Vogel,   Frederick,  Jr. 
Volger.  B.   G. 
Von  Boroslnl,  Dr.  Victor 
Vose,  Mrs.  F.  P. 

W 

Wadsworth,   Mrs.  Augustus  B. 

Wagner,   Rev.  Clarence  R. 

Walcott,   Mrs.   Roger 

Walker.   Miss   Grace  T. 

Walnut,  T.  Henry 

Walsh,   Frank  P. 

Walter,  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Walter  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 

Walter,    William   C. 

Ward,   Rev.  Harry  F. 

Ward.  Miss   Kate  M. 

Ware,  Rev.  Edward  Twichell 

Warrum,  Henry 

Waters,    Miss  Ytsabella  G. 

Watson,  Frank  D. 

Watson,    Mrs.    Katherine  C, 

Watts,  Shelley  D. 

Weber,  A.   F. 

Weber.  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 

Weihl,  Miss  Addle 

Weil,  A.  Leo 

Weil,  Mrs.  Sol 

Weil,  Mrs.  S.  M. 

Weller,  Charles  F. 

Wellman,  Guy 

Welt,    Mrs.    Melville  S. 

Wendte.   Rev.  Charles  W. 

Wesoott.  Ralph  W. 

West.  W.  L. 

Westgate,  Lewi*  G. 

Wetmore,  E.  D. 

Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

White,  Burton  F. 

White,  Miss  Edith  M. 

White,   Harold  F. 

White,  Mist  May  W. 

White,  Mrs.  Olga  H. 

Whitney.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Whitney.    Miss  Charlotte  Anita 

Whlttemore,  Carl  T. 

Whittemore.  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Whitten.   Robert  H. 

Wierman,  Miss  Sarah 

Wilcox,  Delos  F. 

Wilcox.    Miss   Mabel   I. 

Wilder,  Miss  Constance  P. 

Willcox.  W.  F. 

Williams,  Charles  D. 

Williams,   E.    M. 

Williams,  Mrs.   George  R. 

Williams,  H.  A. 

Willis,  Miss  Llna 

Wilson,  G.   K. 

Wilson.  Dr.  Walter  J. 

Wing.  Mrs.  Charlotte  H. 

Winston.  Colonel  T.  W. 

Wolbarst.  Dr.  A.  L. 

Wolf,   Mrs.  Albert 

Wolff,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Wood,  Charles  Morgan 

Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 

•Wood,  Thomas 

Woods,   Miss  Amy 

Woods,  A.   F. 

Woods,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

Woolley.  Mrs.  Helen  T. 

Workman,  Miss  Mary 

Wright,  George   H.    B. 

Wright,  Dr.  Jonathan 

Wright,   William   Burnet,  Jr. 

Wylie.  Mis*  Laura  J. 

Y 

Young.  B.  L. 

Z 
Zabriskie,  Miss  Susan  Romeya. 
Zaremba,  Miss  Clara 
Zonne,  A.  E. 
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LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  GENERAL  FUND 


($26,957.50) 


Bok.    Mr*.    Edward $1,000 

tChamberlaln.    Joseph    P 1,000 

ttde  Forest.  Robert  W 1,000 

JLtwIsohn.  Adolph   1.000 


Rotenwald,   Julius 

Anonymous   

Burnham,  Miss  M.  A. . 
Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Harold... 
Lamont,   Mrs.  T.   W... 


1.000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


tLasker.    Mist  Fiorina  &   Mr.    Ed- 
ward  &   Mrs.    Rosensohn 

ttMacy,   V.   Everit 

Sibley,  Miss   Florence 

JWarburg,    Felix  N 

itBing,   Alexander  M 

Lee,    Joseph    

•••Emmons,   Arthur  B 

tMcCready,   Mrs.   Caroline  P 

Hathaway,  Miss  Martha  N 


500 
500 
500 
500 
400 
250 
200 
200 
125 


$100   CONTRIBUTORS 


Aid  It,  Mr*.  Arthur 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Austrian,    Mrs.    Harry  S. 

Bamberger,  Louis 

Becker,  A.   G. 

Bonnell,  Henry  H. 

Bowen.   Mrs.  Joseph   T. 

Brown,   David  A. 

Brown,   James   W. 

••Bush,    W.  T. 

Colvin,   Miss  Catharine 

••Converse,    Miss    Mary   E. 

Cudahy,  Mrs.   Edward   I. 

Curtis,    Miss    Frances   G. 

Curtis,    Mrs.   G.   S. 

Davis,  Abel 

DuPont,  Mrs.  Coleman 

Gardiner,   Robert  H. 

Goff,    Frederick    H. 

Goldsmith,   Mrs.   Alfred 

Harmon,   William    E. 

Haynes,   Dr.  John   R. 

Ittleson.    Henry 

Lewis,   Mrs.  Theodore  J. 

JLewisohn.   Sam    A. 

Loeb.    Albert    H. 

McCormick,    Elizabeth    Memorial    Fund 

McGregor,    Tracy   W. 

McMurtrle,    Miss    Mary    D. 

Mack,  Judge-Julian   W. 

Mandel,   Mrs.    Frederick  L. 

Mandel,   Mrs.   Robert 


Mason,    Miss   Ida   M. 

May,    Mr.  and    Mrs.   Walter   A. 

Merrlam.  Mrs.  W.   H. 

Meyer,  Alfred  C. 

Moller,    Miss  S.   Adelina 

Oppenneimer,    Mrs.    Harry    D. 

Pew,    Miss   Ethel 

Pollak,   Mrs.   Bernard 

Pope,   Mrs.  Willard 

••Post,   James    H. 

tPratt,   Mrs.   John  T. 

Preston,    Miss  Evelyn 

Pulitzer,   Joseph,   Jr. 

Reid,    Mrs.   Ogden    Mills 

Robins,    Mrs.    Raymond 

Robinson,  Henry  M. 

tRosenbaum,    Mrs.   E.   F. 

Rosenbaum,   Mrs.   Edwin   S. 

Sapiro,   Aaron   L. 

tSchwarzenbach,   Robert  J.   F. 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B. 

Selling,    Ben 

Severance.    J.    L. 

Smith,   Frederic   L. 

Stern,   Alfred   W. 

Stevens,    Henry    G. 

Stone,    Miss  Ellen   J. 

(Swift.    Harold 

Volker,   William 

tWarburg.    Paul    M. 

Weeks,   Rufus  W. 

Wolff,    Mrs.    Lewis  S. 


LaMonte,    Miss   Caroline    B $75 

Rosenberg,    Max    L 75 


Rounds,   R.  S 

Lattimer.    Gardner 


$75 
60 


$50  CONTRIBUTORS 


Baker.    Alfred    L. 

Barbey,    Henry    G. 

Belknap,    Mrs.    M.    B. 

Benjamin.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  E. 

Brewer,    Franklin    N. 

Bull,   Miss  Dorothy 

Carter,    Richard   B. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph   P. 

Cole.    Mrs.    Arthur    H. 

De  Silver,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Albert 

Eidlitz.    Otto   M. 

fEvant,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Harold 

Ford,  Mrs.   Bruce 

Foreman,    Mrs.    Harold    E. 

"Giles,    Miss  Anne   H. 

Hazard,   Mitt  Carolina 

Higgins,  Charles  M. 

Hilles.    William    T. 

Hoag,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    G. 

Ives,    Mrs.   D.  O. 

Jackson,    Miss    Mary    Louisa 

McCrea,   Nelson  G. 

Mary   Hillard  Society 

Milbank.   Albert  G. 

Morley,    Frederick    H.      (In    Memoriam) 


Morse,    Miss    Frances   R. 

Newborg,    Mrs.    M. 

••Norton,   Miss   Grace 

Noyes,    Henry  T. 

•••Patten,    Dr.  Simon  N. 

Potter,    Miss   Blanche 

Pratt,    Frederic   B. 

Pratt,   George  D..   Jr. 

Rubens,    Mrs.    Charles 

Schaffner,   Joseph    (In   Memoriam) 

Schaffner,    Joseph    Halle 

Sherwln.    Miss    Belle 

Torsch,    E.    L. 

••Towneend,  J.   Barton 

Upson,    Mrs.    H.  S. 

Vanderllp.    Mrs.    Frank  A. 

Vincent,    George    E. 

Waldeck,   H. 

Walling,   Willoughby  G. 

Wilcox,  Ansley 

Willcox,    Miss    M.    A. 

Willoox,    William    G. 

Williams,   Mrs.   L.  C. 

Winkler.    Ell 


$25  CONTRIBUTORS 


Adams,  Walter  C. 

Addams,    Miss    Jane 

••American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Asher,  L.  E. 

Athey,    Mrs.   C.   N. 

Baldwin,    Mrs.    Ruth    Standish 

Ballantyne,   John 

Bartol.    Mist   E.    H. 

Barus,   Mrs.  Carl 

Behrend,  Dr.  Otto  F. 

Bellamy,   George  A. 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez   J. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

Bird,   Charles  Sumner 

Bissell,    Miss    Eleanor 

Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Blaney.   Mrs.  Charles   D. 

Borg.    Mrs.    Sidney 

Bourland,    Mrs.   O.    P. 

Bozarth,    Miss    Maud 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 

Brooks,    Miss   Bertha  G. 

Brooks,   Mrs.   Charles 

Brotherhood    of    Painters,    Decorators   and 

Paperhangers 
Brown,    Mrs.   George   Warren 
Bruere,    Robert   W. 
Buckstaff,  Mrs.  Florence  G. 
Buell,  Miss  Bertha  G. 
Bunker,    George   R. 
Burleson,    F.    E. 
Burllngham,   C.  C. 
Burnham,  E.  Lewis 
Burns,   Allen  T. 
Butzel,   Fred  M. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Castle.   Mrs.  George  P. 
Causey,  James   H. 


Cheney,    Dr.    H.    W. 

Clowes,    F.    J. 

Coe,   Dr.   George  A. 

Coffee.    Mrs.   Doris   H.     (In   Memoriam) 

Cole,    Edward    F. 

Conyngton.   Miss   Mary 

Council     of     Jewish     Women.     Rochester, 

N.    Y. 
Crane.    Richard  T..   Ill 
Cravath,    Paul   D. 
Crocker,   Mrs.   Alvah 
Cushing.  0.   K. 
Dakin.    Mrs.    Henry    D. 
Davis.  Miss  Betsey  B. 
de  Forest.  Henry  L 
Dennis,   Dr.   L. 
Doyle,   Nicholas   A. 
Dreier.   Mrs.   H.   E. 
Du    Bols,    Mrs.    Eugene 
Ducharme,   George  A. 
Dunlap.    Miss    Flora 
Earle.    Mrs.   E.   P. 
Eastman,   Mr.   and    Mrs.  L.   R..   Jr. 
Eddy,  Sherwood 
Edwards,   William 
Ehrlch,    Mrs.   Adelaide   Price 
Eisenman.    Charles 
Elkus,    Abram    I. 
Ely.    Miss    Augusta    C. 
English,    H.   D.   W. 
Evans.    Miss   Anna  Cape 
Farnsworth,  Charles  H. 
Farrlngton,    Miss   Agnes    Elizabeth 
"Farwell,    Mrs.    John    V. 
"F" 

Fleet,    A.    S. 
Fish,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Flelther,    Alexander 
Flexner,    Bernard 
-Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Ford,    Mrs.   Edsel 
Ford,    Mrs.  John  Battier 


Frank,   Walter 

Furness,    Prof.    Caroline   E. 

Gannett,   Dr.  and    Mrs.    William  C. 

"Geller,   Mrs.  F. 

George,    Miss   Julia 

George,    W.    D. 

Gilmore,    Miss    Marcia 

Gimbel,  Jacob 

Gleason,    Herbert  P. 

Goethe,   C.    M. 

Goodman,    Miss    Mary    A. 

Goodman,    Mrs.    Milton 

••Graham,    J.   S. 

Gray,    Miss   Evelyn 

Greenough,  Mrs.  John 

Groman,   Clinton   A. 

Hale,   Robert  L. 

Hall,   Mrs.   Keppele 

Hallowed,    Mrs.    F.   W. 

••Hamilton,   Dr.   Alice 

Harper,  J.   C. 

Haslett,   Mrs.   S.   M. 

Hatch,    Mrs.   P.    E. 

Hazard,   Mrs.    F.    R. 

Heard,   Mrs.  Dwight  B 

Healey,  Mrs.  A.  A. 

Heinz,    Howard 

Henshaw,    Miss    R.    G. 

Hilton.   George 

Hitch,   Mrs.    Frederic   Delano 

Holland.   E.  0. 

Holt,    Miss   Ellen 

••Howland,    Miss    Isabel 

Hoyt,    Mrs.    John   Sherman 

Huyck,    Mrs.    Edmund    N. 

Hyde,    E.    Francis 

Ide,   Mrs.   Francis  P. 

Ingham,    Miss    Mary    H. 

Ingraham,   Mrs.    H.   C.    M. 

Jamison,    Miss    Margaret    A. 

Janeway,  Chaplain,   F.  L. 

Jeffrey,    Mrs.    Joseph    A. 

Jewett,    Dr.    Mary   B. 

Jones,    Miss   Harriet   L. 

Jordan,    David   Starr 

Kane,    Francis  Fisher 

Kelley,  Nicholas 

Kellogg,    Miss   Clara    N. 

Kellogg.   Paul  U. 

Kennedy,    Prof.    F.    L. 

Kent,  Hon.  William 

King.  Mrs.  R.   F. 

Klelnstuck.    Mrs.    C.    G. 

Knapp,    Judge   Martin   A. 

Kohn,    Robert    D. 

Krehbiel.    Prof.    Edward 

Kuhn,    Mrs.   Simon 

Law,    B.   W. 

Leiserson,  William   M. 

Lewis,  Theodore  J. 

Lillle.    Frank  R. 

Lindsley,    Mrs.   John 

Linton.    M.    Albert 

Lippincott.    Miss    Mary    W. 

Loomis,   N.   H. 

Lucas.  Dr.  William  Palmer 

Ludlow,    H.    S. 

MacLeich,    Mrs.   A. 

McCormick.    Miss   M.    V. 

McGrath.  James 

Mack,    Mrs.   Clarence   E. 

Macomber.    Mitt    Bertha 

Madeira,    Mrs.    L.   C. 

Marsh,  Miss  Marguerite  E. 

Marston.    George    W. 

Mason.   Miss  Mary  T. 

Metzger,   David 

Miller.   Nathan  J. 

••Moore.   H.  H. 

Moore.   Mrs.    Mary  Young 

••Moort.   Mrt.   John   F. 

Morrow.    Mrt.   D.   W. 

Murphy.    J.    Prentice 

"Nagel,    Charles 

Nash.    W.    K. 

"National     Federation     of     Post     Office 

Clerks 
Naumburg,    Walter 
Newman,    Mist   A.    Evelyn 
Norm.    George    W. 


King,    Clarence    $30 

Erlanger,  Abraham    20 

Griffith.    Miss   Alice   S 20 

King.    Henry   C 20 

Marston.    Miss    Helen    D 20 

Senter,     Miss     Augusta 20 

Storrow.    Miss    Elizabeth 20 

Allen.   Charles    Dexter 15 

Bancroft.    Mrs.   William   P 15 

Corr.    Rev.    W.    E IS 

Gifford.    Dr.   H 15 

Holt.    Mrs.    L.    E 15 

Johnson.    Arthur   S 15 

Johnson.    Mrs.    Edward    J 15 

McConnell,    Rev.    Francis   J 15 

Moses.    R.    W 15 

Musgrove.    W.   J IS 


"Norris.  Miss  J.   Anna 

Noyes.    Mrs.    Charles   P. 

Paine.   Rev.   George  L. 

Parsons.    Miss   Emma 

"Patterson.    Mrt.   E.   L. 

Peabody,   Rev.  Endicott 

Peabody,   George   Fotter 

Perkins.    Roger 

Peters.    Mrs.    Theodore 

Pitou,   Miss  Annie  J. 

••Poole,   Ernest 

"Pope,  G.  D. 

Pope,  Willard 

Potts,  Thomas  C. 

Price.    Mrt.  0.  J. 

Rafferty,    Fred 

Reynolds,   Colonel    Dorrance 

Rhoads,    Mrs.   Charles   J. 

Righter,  Mils   Harriet  T. 

Rogan.   Ralph   F. 

Rogers,   Francis 

Rosenbaum,   Selig 

Rosenberg,    Abraham 

Rosenfeld.    Mrs.    M.   C. 

Rothermel.   John  J. 

Rowell,   Mits  Olive  B. 

Saunders.  B.   H. 

Sayre,    Miss  Julia  A. 

"Sayre,    J.   H. 

"Schonblom.    H.    E. 

Schroeder.   Hyman 

Scott.    Mrs.    H.    B. 

"Scovell,    Wellington   &   Company 

Seabrook.    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Seager,    Mrt.    Henry    R. 

Sears,    Miss   Annie   L. 

Seligman.    Mrs.    Isaac   N. 

Senior,   Mrs.    Max 

Sherman,   Mits  Corinne  A. 

Sherrard,   Mrs.    Henry    G. 

Sioussat.    Mr.    and    Mrt.    St.    George    L. 

Sisson,    Francit   H. 

Smith,    Cecil    H. 

Smith.   Miss  Mary  Rozet 

"Spahr,    Mrt.    Charlet   B. 

Spingarn,    J.    E. 

Stix.    Mrt.   S.   L. 

Stoltze,    Mrs.   F.    H. 

Straus,    Mrs.    H.   Grant 

Strong.    Mrt.  J.   R. 

Swan,    Mrt.   Joseph    R. 

Swope,   Gerard 

"Thaw.    Mrt.    William.    Jr. 

Thilo.    Miss    Frances 

Thomas,    Mrs.    Jerome   B. 

Thornley.  William  H. 

Thorp.    Mrs.   J.   G. 

Thum,   William 

Tiffany,    Mrs.    Charles    L. 

Tipple.    Mrs.   Albert   N. 

Titsworth,    F.    S. 

Tower.    Edward   M.  C. 

"Troup.    Miss   Agnes   G. 

Van    Schaick.    John,    Jr. 

Villard.    Mrs.    Henry 

Vonnenut.    Franklin 

Wadsworth.    Eliot 

Waid,   D.   E. 

Wald.    Miss   Lillian   D. 

Walker.    Mrt.    A.   C. 

Ward.  Artemat 

Washburn.    Miss   Hope 

Watson.    Miss   Lucy  C. 

Watt.    Roll*  V. 

Watt*.    Charlet   H. 

Weil.    Mrt.   Henry 

Weissenbach.    Mrt.    M.    K. 

Wheeler.    Mits    Mary    Phelpt 

White.   Mist   Edna  May 

White.    Kirby    B. 

Whitloek.    Mrs.    Herbert   P. 

(In    Memoriam) 
Whitmarsh,    Mrs.    H.    A. 
Wilbur.    Walter   B. 
Wile.    Dr.    Ira   S. 
Wilkinson,   Otis 
Williams.    David    W. 
Willock.    Harry    H. 
Wittmer.   Henry 
Wittpenn.    Mrs.    H.   0. 
Woll.   R.  B. 
"Wood,    Thomas 


Phelps.  Miss  Edith  M $ 

Pinchot.    Mrt.    Gifford 

Routzahn.    E.    G 

Seaver.   Benjamin   F 

Thompson,    Thomas    (Trust) 

Van    Kleeck.    Miss   Mary 

Woodman.    Miss    Mary 

Zabriskie.     Mrt.    C 

Anonymout     

Schuyler.    Mits    Louita    Lee 

"Blocnman,    L.    E 

••Crosby.    Miss  Caroline   M 

••Cushman,    Mrs.    James    S 

"Holden.    Raymond    P 

"Norton.     William     J 

••Sullivan.    Mrt.   T.    R 

Wood,    Mitt    Ellen   C 


CONTRIBUTORS   TO   INDUSTRY    DEPARTMENT 


t'Bing,  Alexander  M 

iFels.    Samuel   S 

JMacy,  V.  Ewerit 

Burnham.    George.    Jr 

•Lasker,    Miss   Fiorina  and   Mr.    Ed- 
ward,  and   Mrs.    Rosensohn 

•Chamberlain.   Joseph    P . 

Brandels.   Judge  and    Mrs.   Louis   D. 

Epstean.    Edward    

Babson's    Statistical    Organization.. 

Calder,    John    

Evans.    Mrs.    Glendower 

Filene.    A.    Lincoln 

Fllene.    Edward    A 


($4,035) 

$500         Huyck.    Edmund    N 100 

500         Ittleson.    Mrs.    Henry '0* 

500         Mallery.   Otto  T lOt 

300         •Sohwarzenbach,    Robert   J.    F 100 

Blow.    Mrt.   G.    P 50 

300         Crunden.    Frank   P St 

250         Davit.    J.    Lionberger SO 

200         Farnam.  Prof.  Henry  W 54 

200         ••Jones.    Miss    Myrta    L 50 

100          Weyl.     Mrt.    Walter    E St 

100          Eddy,    L.    J 2S 

100         Gratz.    Benjamin    H 25 

100         Pollak.    Julian    25 

100         "Smith    &    Kaufmann.    Inc It 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


($2,305) 


Lasker,    Albert    D $500 

JPratt,   Mrs.   George   D 500 

Dodge.    Cleveland    H 250 

Scattergood,    Mrs.   Thomas 200 

Schiff,    Mn.    Jacob    H 200 

Anonymous     100 

Olleihelmer,   Mrs.    Henry 100 

Scattergood,   J.    Henry 100 

Scattergood,    Miss    Margaret ICO 

Woerlthoffer,    Mrs.    Anna 100 

Whitall,    John    M 50 


••Cadbury,    Joel    

Buzby,   Walter   J 

'Evans,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    H 

Leeds,    Morris    E 

Maier,    Paul    D.    I 

Morris,    Mrs.    Marriott   C. 

Rhoads,    Charles   J 

Rhoads,    George    A 

Thomas.    Arthur   H 

Yarnall,    D.    Robert 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FAMILY  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

($710) 
•deForest.    Robert  W $500         Associated     Charities     ot     Memphis, 


Olesen,    Dr.   and   Mrs.    Robert 50 

Charity    Organization    Society.    Buf- 
falo,   N.    Y 25 

Charity    Organization    Society.    New 

York    City 25 

Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  20 

Seybert    Institution     20 

United   Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City 

of    New    York 20 


Tenn 

Big    Brother    Movement,    Inc 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New 
Orleans,    La 

Church    Home   Society.    Boston 

United  Charities  Assd.  of  Cham- 
paign and    Urbana,    III 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  GRAPHIC 
FUND 


($46,500) 


fPratt,    Mrs.    George    Dupont $10,000 

Leach,  Mrs.  Henry  G 5,000 

Pratt,  George  Dupont 5,000 

♦Pratt,    Mr.   and    Mrs.   John  T...  5.000 

Straight,  Mrs.  Wlllard 5,000 

tFels,    Samuel    S 3,000 

t'Bing,   Alexander   M 1.000 

Chadbourne.   Thomas   L 1,000 

Lasker,   Miss   Loula   D 1,000 

•Lewisohn.  Messrs.  Adolph  &.  Sam  1,000 

•McCready.  Mrs.   Caroline  P 1,000 


•tMacy,   V.   Everit 

•Rosenbaum,   Mrs.  Emanuel. 

Seager.  Prof.   Henry  R 

Swanton,    Mrs.    Thomas 

•Warburg.    Felix  N 

•Warburg.    Paul    M 

Blaine,    Mrs.    Emmons 

Cochran.    William    F 

Hull.    Morton     D 

McRae,    Milton    D 

•Swift,   Harold    


•  Gave  also  to  General   Fund. 

••  Paid  also  Cooperating  Subscription. 

*"  Deceased. 

t  Gave  also  to  Graphic  Fund. 

1  Gave  also  to  Foreign  Service  Fund. 

tt  Gave  also  to  Family  and  Child   Welfare  Fund. 

t  Gave  also  to  Industry  Fund. 


1.090 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Fiscal  Year  1921-1922 

As  of  September  30, 1922 
with  Certificate  of  JAudit 

General 

REVENUE 
COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS: 

Subscriptions    $50,281.71 

Advertising    14,826.03 

Profit     from    Jobbing     and     Re- 
prints      594.12 

Discounts    Earned    1,853.24 

Miscellaneous     57.36  $67,612.46 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
General: 

Larger  Contributions  $26,957.50 

Cooperating      Sub- 
scriptions           11,580.00  $38,537.50 

Special: 

Industry    

Family    Welfare 
Foreign    Service 


$  4,035.00 

710.00 

2,305.00      7,050.00  45,587.50 


$113,199.96 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Manufacturing     $26,529.58 

Editorial    Department: 
Editorial,   General    $15,545.72 


Industry 
Foreign    Service 
Family   Welfare 

Health    

Education     

Civics     


3,706.53 
2,393.85 
3,114.12 
1,640.90 
1,984.36 
1,317.78     29,703.26 


Subscription   Department: 

Extension     $  9,792.04 

Routine     6,770.72     16,562.76 


Advertising    Department     10,399.10 

Membership    Department    6,675.98 

Administration    Department    20,029.65    109,900.33 


Surplus  for  the  Year  1921-22 $  3,299.63 

Surplus  on   September  30,    1921 275.02 

Total    $  3,574.65 

Allocation  to  Graphic  Fund   3,290.39 


Surplus  on  September  30,  1922 $        284.26 

DETAIL   OF   GENERAL   DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries    $  54,119.59 

Stationery  and  Office  Printing    5,655.60 

Postage,   Including  Mailing  of   Magazine 5,227.38 

Composition,  Presswork  and   Binding 20,364.97 


Paper 

Engraving     

Index     

Wrappers     

Addressing 

Annual    Report   

Travel     

Illustrations    

Publicity    

Correspondents    and    Investigations. 

Meetings    

Telephone  and  Telegraph    

Sundry    Expenses    


6,888.92 
968.91 
513.02 
310.92 

1,382.72 
271.75 

2,076.23 
429.00 
344.75 
963.58 
146.35 
979.54 

2,506.56 


Commissions     80.04 

Ren,t 3,999.99 

Light    157.25 

Service    536.17 

Maintenance  of  Furniture  and   Equipment 933.33 

Interest    813.37 

Discounts     63.81 

Questionnaire    '      166.58 


Total      $109,900.33 

Graphic  Fund 

REVENUE 

Subscriptions    $  4,678.76 

N e wssta n ds    1 ,059.86 

Sales    2,487.88    $  8,226.50 

Contributions    $45,499.96 

Allocation   from  The  Survey..       3,290.39      48,790.35    $57,016.85 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Editorial    $.8,247.49 

Manuscripts,    lllus.    and    Investigations..  7,393.83 

Manufacturing    16,798.85 

Subscription  Promotion   20,684.80 

Sales   2,000.02 

Newsstands   3,514.58 

Subscription     Routine     377.34 

Administration    2,499.98      61,516.89 

Deficit    for    1921-1922 $4,500.04 

Advance    Expenditure  July  1-September  30,   1921..        2,023.67 


Total  Deficit  September  30,  1922 $  6,523.71 

DETAIL   OF    GRAPHIC    DISBURSEMENTS 
October    1,    1921    to    September    30,    1922 

Salaries     $16,781.26 

Stationery  and  Office  Printing 6,086.04 

Postage,   Including   Mailing  of  Magazines 3,743.22 

Composition,    Presswork    and    Binding 11,461.88 

Paper       7,014.78 

Engraving     3,577.63 

Wrappers     125.20 

Addressing    25.53 

Travel   931.96 

Illustrations    2,821.55 

Publicity    87.83 

Special   Investigation    1,666.54 

Telephone  and  Telegraph    287.90 

Manuscripts     2,670.76 

Miscellaneous    764.36 

Commission    390.49 

Rent     1,000.00 

Advertising   (newsstands)    1,944.96 

Maintenance     135.00 


Total    $61,616.89 

Restricted  Funds 

Foreign 
_    ,  _,  California     Travel 

Balance,  October  1,  1921   $323.34       $  70.78 

Contribution     10.00 

Refund  from  Traveling  Fund  Advanced 82.55 

Sale  of  a  Print 1.00 


Total    $333.34       $154.33 
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The  Struggle  for  Prohibition 

By  A  FORMER  FEDERAL  OFFICER 

L  The  Old  Federal  Service  with  Its  Back  to  the  Wall 


HERE  was  a 

casual  meet- 
ting  of  Cus- 
toms and 
Internal 
Revenue 
men  on  neu- 
tral territory — the  office  of 
the  assistant  United  States 
attorney.  Two  were  from 
Customs,  two  from  the 
Revenue  Bureau  proper,  and 
two  from  the  Special  Intel- 
ligence unit  of  the  Revenue. 
Then  there  was  the  assistant 
himself  representing  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He 
was  solemn  and  wise-looking 
in  shell-rimmed  glasses,  as 
was  becoming  of  Justice. 

The  office  had  a  settled, 
substantial     appearance     of 

age.  There  was  a  massive  flat-topped  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  an  equally  massive  black  oak 
cupboard  stood  in  the  corner  by  the  door,  reaching 
up  toward  the  high  ceiling.  The  doors  were  big 
and  heavy.  The  one  lofty  window  was  deep  set  in 
a  surprisingly  thick  wall.  The  pale  green  paint  on 
the  walls  was  beginning  to  peel,  showing  irregular 
contours  of  gray  plaster  underneath  like  the  maps 
of  continents.  Everything  was  old — old  enough  to 
be  venerable  and  just  not  old  enough  to  be  shabby. 
The  room  seemed  to  have  the  air  of  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  a  long  and  honorable  service — 
which  was  emphasized  by  the  portraits  of  by- 
gone United  States  attorneys  done  in  oil  which 
from   their  places   on    the    dim   wall   linked    a    re- 


in the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  the  fight  for  law  enforcement 
is  described  as  seen  at  close  range  by 
the  men  who  are  striving  to  maintain 
the  long  and  honorable  traditionsof  the 
federal  service.  Though  persons  and 
localities  a  re  somewhat  disguised,  every 
incident  told,  every  conversation  re- 
corded in  this  story  is  based  on  actual 
events.  In  subsequent  installments  we 
shall  see  the  guerilla  war  between 
bootleggers  and  the  local  defenders  of 
the  law  that  marked  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  history  of  prohibition  grow 
into  a  more  serious  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  corruption  and  the  in- 
tegrity of   our  national  government. 


mote  past  with  the  present. 
Assistant  District  Attorney 
Purdy — called  variously  by 
his  friends  Justice  or  simply 
the  assistant — was  sitting  at 
his  desk.  "Beastly  thing — 
prohibition,"  he  remarked. 
"One's  time  and  effort  are 
swallowed  by  it  like  a  peanut 
in  the  maw  of  an  elephant." 
Ja«on  Poole,  chief  of  the 
Customs  inspectors,  sat 
across  the  desk.  He  was 
long  and  lean  and  brittle. 
His  face  was  thin  and 
aquiline  and  his  eyes  fiercely 
intolerant.  There  was  a 
bitter  rasp  to  his  voice  when 
he  spoke.  "Time  and  effort, 
time  and  effort,"  he  repeated 
contemptuously.  "If  you  had 
five  hundred  miles  of  coast 
line  to  patrol  with  ten  men  or  less,  you'd  know  what 
time  and  effort  mean.  There  are  a  hundred  bays  and 
inlets  and  rivers  in  that  coast  line,  all  happy  refuges 
for  liquor  smugglers,  and  the  coast  guards  make 
liquor  smuggling  none  of  their  business.  I  shout  for 
more  men  and  get  nothing.  I  insist  on  more  cutters 
— with  about  the  same  satisfaction.  I  get  reports 
that  liquor  is  coming  in  here,  there  and  everywhere 
— and  ten  men  to  cover  it.  .  .  .  You  don't  know 
what  time  and  effort  is." 

Schuyler  of  the  Customs,  second  in  command, 
nodded  his  head  and  smiled.  He  smiled  without 
effort.  For  he  was  portly  and  smooth  of  cheek  nnd 
shiny  of  head.  He  looked  like  a  reverend  gentleman 
well  assured  of  a  comfortable  place  in  this  life  and 
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in  the  next.     "Right  you  are,"  he  remarked,  "we've 
got  to  be  in  a  hundred  places  at  once." 

"They've  discovered  how  easy  it  is  to  smuggle," 
went  on  Poole  in  his  bitter  way.  "The  old  respect 
for  the  Customs  service  is  gone,  and  anything  that's 
worth  smuggling  gets  smuggled." 

"What  are  you  complaining  of?"  spoke  up  a 
quiet  man  with  a  smooth  pink-and-white  face  and 
slick  grey  hair  parted  accurately  down  the  middle. 
It  was  Hitchens  of  the  Internal  Revenue.  "We  used 
to  have  a  job  that  could  be  cleaned  up  and  finished. 
We  could  check  a  man's  goods  and  records,  assess 
a  tax  if  necessary,  and  have  it  collected.  But  now 
every  next  place  we  go  to  is  a  bootlegging  joint. 
A  lot  of  help  you  get  out  of  their  records.  You 
know  they've  been  selling,  but  you  don't  know  how 
much.  You  assess  a  big  tax,  and  if  the  taxpayer  has 
any  property — like  the  brewers — someone  goes  run- 
ning to  Washington  and  settles  a  hundred  thousand 
dollar  assessment  for  five  thousand  dollars  cash. 
We  can't  pretend  to  report  all  the  criminal  violations 
to  the  district  attorney,  we'd  never  get  our  work 
done.  Then  we're  always  getting  assigned  to  pro- 
hibition work,  and  are  sent  here  and  there  to  take 
over  the  mess  left  bv  some  prominent  politician  who 
has  been  state  director  of  prohibition.  That  means 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  months  getting  the  mess 
cleared  up;  and  by  the  time  it's  organized  and  we 
can  breathe  again,  another  prominent  politician  is 
ready  to  take  charge,  and  we  go  hustling  off  to  an- 
other twelve-hour  job." 

He  turned  to  a  ruddy,  cheerful  man  beside  him. 
"Now  here's  Granger,  he's  been  in  three  messes  this 
last  year  and  a  half." 

"He  seems  to  bear  up  remarkably  well  under  it," 
suggested  Justice. 

"All  in  a  day's  work,"  said  Granger  cheerfully. 
"But  it  certainly  is  fruitless,  at  that." 

"HTHERE  is  not  one  of  you  that  has  a  thing  on 
■*■  us,"  spoke  up  Clark,  of  the  Special  Intelligence, 
an  alert  little  man  with  pointed  features.  "We  are 
guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  Prohibition  Bureau. 
Can  any  of  you  beat  that  assignment?" 

Justice  laughed.  "It  looks  to  me,"  he  said,  "as 
though  that  takes  first  prize.  Acting  for  Justice 
I  award  it  to  you.  But  you  will  all  have  to  admit 
that  we  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  for  our 
office  has  a  share  in  the  worries  that  concern  all  of 
you." 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  said  France,  also  of  the 
Special  Intelligence,  a  frail  little  man  who  sat  over 
in  the  corner  so  unobtrusively  as  to  seem  half  merged 
in  shadow.  "It  used  to  be  that  a  man  who  was 
in  the  federal  service  was  respected  and  trusted. 
Business  people  were  glad  of  his  patronage  and 
anxious  to  give  him  credit.  It's  different  now.  The 
federal  service  has  to  do  with  prohibition,  and  every- 
one who  has  to  do  with  prohibition  is  looked  on 
with  suspicion  and  a  sly  wink."  There  was  some- 
thing rather  plaintive  about  his  low  voice,  and  a 
faint  air  of  worry  seemed  to  envelop  him. 


"How  long  have  we  been  in  the  service?"  He 
looked  about  him.  "We'd  average  pretty  close  to 
thirty  years,  I  judge,  excluding  the  assistant  district 
attorney." 

"He's  not  part  of  the  service,"  broke  in  Schuyler 
in  his  jocund  voice.  "District  attorneys  and  their 
assistants  come  and  go  like  ships  in  the  harbor.  We 
are  the  old  federal  service.  We  are  the  machinery 
that  keeps  on  going  and  going  regardless  of  who  is 
running  it." 

"Yes,  I  can  remember,"  remarked  Purdy.  "Be- 
fore I  came  down  here,  what  respect  I  had  for  the 
United  States  service  !  It  seemed  like  an  impersonal 
sort  of  a  machine  that  kept  going  on  and  on,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  with  a  terrible  precision.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  side  doors  out  of  a  county  or  city  prose- 
cution. But  federal  prosecutions  went  through  to 
the  finish.  The  United  States  had  such  a  long  arm. 
It  reached  across  a  continent,  took  hold  of  a  man 
and  held  on;  brought  him  back  for  trial;  brought 
a  carload  of  witnesses  from  remote  places,  if  neces- 
sary. It  never  spared  time  or  trouble  or  expense. 
It  didn't  hurry.  It  had  a  long  life  ahead  of  it,  and 
it  never  seemed  to  forget.  When  the  United  States 
went  after  a  man  we  used  to  settle  back  comfortably 
and  stretch  our  legs  with  a  resigned  'Let  Justice  be 
done'  sort  of  sigh. 

"It  certainly  is  different  now-a-days.  The  heart 
of  the  old  machine  is  still  there.  And  it's  plugging 
on,  but  this  prohibition  attachment  is  always  out  of 
gear,  missing  and  coughing  and  backfiring.  It  can't 
make  the  grade.  I  wonder  what  the  big  trouble  with 
prohibition  is,  anyway." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  broke  in  Poole,  with  his  bitter 
voice.  "Read  that  prohibition  amendment.  It  bans 
making  and  selling  and  transporting;  but  what  does 
it  say  about  drinking?  It's  a  sweet  pledge.  If  we're 
going  to  swear  off  drinking,  why  not  swear  off? 
Don't  beat  about  the  bush.  If  we're  going  to  keep 
on  drinking,  of  course,  we're  going  to  keep  on 
making  and  transporting  and  furnishing.  It's  a  fine 
law.  If  I  stand  on  one  side  of  a  bar  and  buy  a  drink 
I  am  a  perfectly  good,  law-abiding  citizen;  but  the 
fellow  on  the  other  side  who  sells  it  to  me  is  a  crim- 
inal, a  violator  of  law  and  order.  He  is  undermin- 
ing the  constitution.  Anyone  ought  to  see  that  you 
can't  divide  buying  and  selling.  They  are  part  of 
the  same  thing;  they  go  together  like  heads  and 
tails  on  a  dime.  So  long  as  it's  respectable  to  buy, 
it's  not  going  to  be  very  disrespectable  to  sell.  If  we 
were  logical  about  this,  we'd  make  it  as  serious  to 
do  one  thing  as  the  other.  Either  make  buving  an 
offense,  or  make  selling  under  limitation  legal." 

"It  makes  me  weary  how  prohibition  is  written 
up,"  remarked  Clark  from  the  window  seat.  "Ro- 
mance of  bootlegging,  romance  of  smuggling, 
romance  of  crooked  prohibition  enforcement  offi- 
cers. There's  nothing  romantic  about  it  when  you 
see  it  close.  And  nobodv  says  a  word  about  the  fel- 
lows who  are  playing  the  game  straight  and  are 
keeping  the  old  federal  service  plugging  along  in 
its  rut.     It  is  pretty  near  time  some  one  did.     If  we 
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don't  pay  a  bit  more  attention  to  it,  this  prohibition 
disease  will  eat  the  heart  out  of  the  government." 
"You're  right,"  said  Justice,  "I  suggest  that  the 
first  man  overboard  tell  of  the  thing  as  he  saw  it." 
And  that  is  how  this  story  came  to  be  written. 

IT  really  begins  with  July  of  19 19  when  war  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect.  But  that  is  a  long  time 
ago  in  the  history  of  prohibition,  which  has  matured 
very  rapidly. 

The  problem  was  difficult  from  the  outset.  There 
was  no  one  designated  by  the  act  to  carry  its  pro- 
visions into  effect;  so  the  duty  fell  upon  the  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  There  were  five  of 
them  available  for  intermittent  duty,  on  liquor  in- 
vestigations, approximately  one  per  million  of  popu- 
lation in  a  district.  But  the  district  attorney  was 
most  anxious  that  the  law  be  enforced.  He  was  an 
extremely  conscientious  man.  To  him  the  federal 
law  was  entitled  to  a  respect  above  other  laws.  The 
mandates  of  Congress  had  always  carried  real  force 
throughout  the  country — even  the  most  sweeping 
and  exacting  ones  of  the  war.  What  Congress 
willed,  the  country  had  obeyed.  For  that  reason  it 
seemed  as  though  the  selling  of  liquor  would  have  to 
stop. 

But  it  didn't,  of  course.  Later  there  was  a  hope 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  complete  legislation  on  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  a  new  bureau  and  a  new  force  of  men 
expressly  selected  for  the  purpose,  the  situation 
might  change  and  the  tide  of  battle  would  turn  in 
favor  of  enforcement.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  law.  It  provided  for  the  making 
and  selling  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  medicinal,  sacra- 
mental and  industrial  purposes  under  an  elaborate 
system  of  permits;  it  provided  for  the  seizure  of 
goods  not  properly  covered  by  permit  and  the  ar- 
rest of  all  persons  operating  outside  of  the  law.  It 
was  complete  and  ingenious  and  was  slipped  on  the 
nation  like  a  brace  for  a  weak  back.  There  is  not 
and  never  was  any  particular  difficulty  with  the 
mechanism  of  prohibition.  It  is  a  perfectly  good 
machine,  if  it  were  operated  properly. 

There  may  have  been  some  who  anticipated  it 
wouldn't  work  to  full  efficiency,  but  certainly  there 
was  nobody  who  anticipated  what  actually  hap- 
pened. It  is  true,  for  example,  that  the  value  of 
whiskey  certificates  depreciated  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Such  a  certificate  entitles  the  holder  upon 
presentation  at  the  distillery  to  receive  the  amount 
of  whiskey  named  on  the  face  of  the  certificate;  but 
this  right  was  of  small  value  to  him  if  he  couldn't 
get  the  whiskey  out,  and  the  amount  that  could  have 
come  out  for  legitimate  purposes  was  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible.  Moreover,  some  of  the  large  holders 
shipped  their  stock  abroad,  presumably  anticipating 
the  impossibility  of  selling  it  in  America.  The  mis- 
take was  soon  realized.  The  price  of  whiskey  cer- 
tificates quickly  rose  to  figures  never  dreamed  of 
before,  and  American  rye  whiskey  had  a  much  less 
appreciative  market  in  France  than  at  home. 


The  men  who  first  took  charge  of  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  presumably  intended  to  do  a  good  job. 
There  was  nothing  premeditated  in  the  way  the 
bureau  went  wrong,  but  it  did  go  wrong  in  the  most 
sensational  fashion.  It  started  in  small  and  miscel- 
laneous ways,  which  grew  rapidly  until  at  the  end  of 
two  years  the  situation  seemed  incurably  bad. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Purdy  talked  to 
France  of  Special  Intelligence  about  it. 

"It's  strange  how  we  do  get  used  to  things,"  he 
remarked.  "Less  than  two  years  ago,  if  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  crookedness  about  a  man  in  the  fed- 
eral service,  what  a  pother  we  made  about  it,  and 
if  there  was  a  story  of  a  violator  of  federal  law — 
a  counterfeiter,  a  post-office  thief,  big  or  little,  how 
quick  we  jumped  him;  but  now  we  sit  in  the  midst 
of  continual  scandal  about  men  in  the  service  and 
learn  of  violators  of  law  everywhere  we  go.  It 
rather  takes  all  the  sense  of  definiteness  out  of  the 
enforcement  of  law.  It  becomes  sort  of  indiscrim- 
inate and  casual." 

"Yes,"  said  France.  "We  shall  have  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  building  up  the  Special  Intel- 
ligence unit,  an  important  duty  of  which  will  be  the 
investigation  of  charges  of  corruption  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which  includes  prohibition,  of 
course.  The  office  is  very  small  now  and  can  only 
be  increased,  you  can  understand,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care,  for  its  duties  are  most  confiden- 
tial." 

"But  that  doesn't  get  us  anywhere  with  prohibi- 
tion," said  Justice.  "It  merely  is  preparing  to  tackle 
a  by-product  of  prohibition.  However,  I  wish  you 
success.  The  way  enforcement  is  going  now  it  is 
getting  nowhere  in  particular.  We  are  arresting  a 
lot  of  little  fellows,  a  stray  saloon-keeper  now  and 
then,  although  most  of  them  are  up  above  the  line  of 
prosecution,  a  lot  of  foreigners  with  stills,  and  little 
fellows  running  'speak  easy's',  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  the  real  business  goes  on  unmolested.  How  it 
is  conducted  is  a  mystery  to  me.  But  I  hear  about 
shipments  and  permits  and  big  bootleggers,  and 
operations  out  of  which  unidentified  men  make  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  and  it's  all  done  behind  a 
curtain  that  nobody  has  lifted  yet.  The  situation  is 
taken  by  everybody  as  a  huge  joke.  We  usually  take 
all  sorts  of  looseness  and  law  breaking  in  the  same 
way  until  somebody  gets  badly  hurt,  and  then  we 
wake  up  to  the  seriousness  of  it." 

"CRANCE  got  up  to  go.  "I  wish  vou  would  svait," 
*•  said  Justice.  "There  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
waiting  outside  to  see  me  about  a  case.  I  don't 
know  what  the  case  is,  but  his  conversation  will  be 
illuminating." 

Presently  a  square-shouldered  man  with  a  fight- 
ing face  came  through  the  doorway.  "Hello, 
Vince,"  said  Justice,  and  then  after  a  pause  for  intro- 
ductions, "I  have  no  secrets  from  Mr.  France,  so  go 
to  it." 

Vince  sat  down  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

"I'm  a  friend  of  Mike  Grady,"  he  began  with  a 
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grim  set  to  his  jaw.     "And  I  want  you  to  do  what 
you  can  for  him." 

"That's  my  case,"  said  Justice  thoughtfully,  "but 
what  can  I  do?  We've  got  the  goods  on  him." 
Then,  turning  to  France,  he  remarked,  "The  evi- 
dence was  secured  by  Hitchens  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue." 

"Mike's  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world," 
Vince  went  on.  "I've  known  him  twenty  years.  He's 
married.  Has  seven  as  fine  children  as  you  ever  saw. 
And  friends — he  can  bring  the  best  men  in  the  city 
as  character  witnesses." 

"I'll  grant  you,  he  looked  good  to  me,"  said  Jus- 
tice, "as  upstanding  a  looking  Irishman  as  I  ever 
saw." 

"You're  right,"  said  Vince. 

"But  he  was  selling,  sure  as  fate." 

"What  of  it,"  snapped  Vince.  "Ain't  everybody 
selling  and  ain't  everybody  buying?  Why  pick  on 
him?  What's  more,  if  you've  got  to  get  anybody 
why  not  get  the  real  ones !  Mike's  a  wholesaler  and 
the  biggest  man  you  have  on  your  list  of  defend- 
ants. But  the  fellows  you  don't  get  make  more  in 
a  year  than  he'd  make  in  two  life-times.  You  ain't 
touching  them,  and  you  never  will.  They  are  too 
close  in." 

"I'll  touch  anybody  I  get  the  goods  on,"  said  Jus- 
tice. 

"Maybe  you  will,  but  you'll  never  get  the  goods 
on  'em.  Now  what  makes  me  sore  is  this.  Here's 
Mike,  been  in  the  business  all  his  life,  only  business 
he  knows.  Everything  he  has  in  the  world  is  in  it. 
He's  built  up  a  fine  reputation  for  his  brand  of  whis- 
key. Then  along  come  these  other  fellows — kikes 
and  dagos  and  polaks  who  never  learned  the  busi- 
ness, don't  know  a  thing  about  it,  don't  care,  and 
clean  up  millions.  Then  there  are  the  fellows  in  the 
prohibition  office.  Look  at  them.  My  eye !  'Sock 
'em  and  rock  'em,'  that's  their  motto.  They  think 
no  more  of  Dodges  and  Buicks  than  a  pair  of  roller 
skates." 

He  paused  looking  very  gloomy. 

"Didn't  I  sell  the  stuff  for  twenty  years  ?  Haven't 
we  been  friends  for  ten  years?  Nothing  wrong 
about  me,  is  there?  We  knocked  about  in  politics  a 
good  bit  together,  when  I  had  a  place.  I  was  all 
right  then,  wasn't  I?" 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Justice.  "But  there  wasn't  any 
law  against  selling  then." 

"Can't  see  that  makes  any  difference,"  retorted 
Vince  fiercely.  "Because  a  bunch  of  fools  get  to- 
gether and  say  you  can't  sell  liquor,  that  doesn't 
make  it  wrong.  Nobody  agrees  with  'em  and  no- 
body ever  will.  I  never  saw  anything  wrong  in  it, 
and  there  isn't." 

"What  did  you  do  with  your  place?"  asked 
Justice. 

Vince  came  down  to  practical  things  at  once  and 

looked  warily  across  the  table.  '  "Leased  it  to  Tony 

Bersani.      I'm    in    the    contracting    business    now. 

Tony's  got  a  high-class  cafe.     Not  selling  a  drop." 

"Still  got  a  license  for  the  place?" 

Vince  nodded,  still  looking  wary. 


The  assistant  district  attorney  laughed.  "Bring 
me  a  picture  of  Tony.  I'll  put  it  in  my  watch.  I'd 
like  to  look  at  a  fellow  who  isn't  selling  when  I  get 
kind  of  droopy  and  discouraged." 

Vince's  jaw  stuck  out.  "You  haven't  got  a  thing 
on  him,"  he  snapped. 

"Coming  back  to  business,"  said  Justice,  "we  have 
got  something  on  Grady — something  more  than  sell- 
ing. He  tried  to  slip  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
inspector  and  then  raised  it  to  $1,500.  There  were 
three  of  them,  you  know.  Five  hundred  dollars 
apiece." 

"Well,  what  else  did  you  expect,"  grunted  Vince. 
"What  does  any  fellow  in  the  business  do  when  a 
prohibition  agent  comes  around?  Beats  it  for  the 
bank,  of  course.  They're  a  lot  of  blood-suckers,  I 
tell  you.  They  don't  work.  They  don't  risk  a  cent 
of  capital,  and  they  expect  the  biggest  share  of  the 
profits.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  anybody  can  live  in  the 
business.  What  right  have  they  got  to  it  anyway, 
I'd  like  to  know."  Vince  pounded  a  big  fist  on  the 
desk.  "The  whole  thing's  wrong,  I  tell  you."  He 
paused  for  a  moment.  "But  say,  who  are  these  fel- 
lows who  won't  take  five  hundred  apiece?  They 
must  be  high  rollers." 

"Specials  from  Washington,  not  prohibition 
agents  at  all,"  said  Justice.  "Internal  Revenue  men 
under  special  assignment  of  the  commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  checking  the  records  of  the  per- 
mittees." 

"Phew,"  said  Vince,  "I  see-e."  There  was  a 
shrewd  look  in  his  eyes.  "So  Washington  wants  a 
share  of  the  gravy."  He  nodded  his  head  thought- 
fully and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Good-night. 
The  loafers  about  here  are  taking  too  much  already. 
If  Washington  tries  to  climb  on  too  it'll  kill  the 
game;  take  it  from  me,  nobody'll  get  anything." 

Justice  laughed.  "But  these  fellows  are  on  the 
level.    I'd  stake  my  last  nickel  that  Hitchens  is." 

"Who's  he,"  asked  Vince. 

"He's  the  special  from  Washington  in  charge  of 
the  inspection." 

Vince  nodded  thoughtfully.  "Yes.  I  guess  I  saw 
him  at  the  hearing.  Fellow  with  grey  hair,  smooth 
face,  clear  complexion."  Vince  gazed  across  the 
desk  and  thought  deeply.  "He's  a  dangerous  man," 
he  announced  finally,  "a  dangerous  man,  I  tell  you." 
He  emphasized  the  last  assertion  by  a  heavy  thump 
on  the  desk. 

"But  we'll  beat  him,"  he  added,  "and  you  too. 
You  might  get  a  jury  that  didn't  know  Grady,  but 
you  can't  get  one  that  won't  respect  his  brand  of 
whiskey.  You  haven't  got  a  chance  in  a  thousand 
of  convicting  him."     He  got  up  to  go. 

"I  haven't  a  thing  against  Mike  Grady  person- 
ally," said  the  Justice.  "P^or  all  ordinary  purposes 
he  looks  to  me  like  a  first-class  citizen.  I'm  sorry 
we  got  him.  If  he  beats  us  to  it  at  trial,  peace  be 
with  him." 

Vince  paused  in  the  doorway.  "So  it's  Wash- 
ington that's  pickin'  on  Mike,  eh?  I  tell  you  it's  a 
swell  law." 

{Continued  on  page  334) 


Seeking  the  Law  in  Vain 

By  DONALD  R.  RICHBERG 

HERE  is  a  declining  respect  for  law  employe.     With   slow  and  often  blundering  steps, 

which  has  been  considered  and  dis-  legislatures    have    endeavored    to    compel    a    revi- 

cussed  recently  by  many  persons  of  sion   of   the   law  which   has   been  enforced  by  the 

eminence.     In  an  address  before  the  courts  on  the  basis  of  ancient  and  outworn  prece- 

American   Bar  Association  the  At-  dents.     The  instances  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Fel- 

torney-General  of  the  United  States  low  Servant  Rule  and  the  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Risk 

invited  the  cooperation  of  lawyers  are  familiar  to  all.     But  in  the  main  the  courts  have 

"to  the  end  that  the  law  may  be  universally  under-  been    required    to    develop    new   law    to    meet    the 

stood  and  uniformly  enforced."     It  seems  to  have  changed  conditions.     Much  of  this  law  has  been  de- 


been  the  assumption 
of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, as  of  many 
others  who  have  con- 
sidered the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  that  there 
is  a  code  of  law  in  the 
United  States  which 
may  be  "universally 
understood  and  uni- 
formly enforced."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article  to  raise 
at  least  a  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  this  as- 
sumption. Is  there 
any  certainty  as  to 
what  the  law  is  in  the 
United  States  today 
concerning  some  of 
the  most  important 
relations  in  modern 
society?  May  it  not 
be  that  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  has  arisen 
because  men  have 
sought  so  often  in 
vain  to  find  the  law 
which  should  regulate 
their  conduct,  that  in 
increasing  numbers 
they  have  lost  respect 
for  the  abstract  con- 
ception of  "law"  and 
have  come  to  regulate 
their  actions  more  and 
more  by  a  reliance  on, 
or  a  fear  of,  "power"  ? 
Among  the  most 
vital  searches  for  jus- 
tice in  the  present  day 
are  those  arising  out 
of  industrial  relations. 
The  growth  of  mod- 
ern industry  has  com- 
pletely changed  the 
character  of  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and 
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veloped  in  injunction 
cases  where  the  court 
has  felt  called  upon, 
first  to  make  the  law, 
and  then  to  enforce  it. 
Among  the  employed 
groups  there  has  been 
widespread  resentment 
against  this  concentra- 
tion of  power,  coinci- 
dent with  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  This  resentment 
is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that 
this  procedure  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  the  theo- 
ries of  justice  devel- 
oped in  England  and 
the  United  States.  This 
spirit  is  expressed  by 
Blackstone : 

In  all  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment the  supreme  mag-- 
istracy  or  the  right  of 
making  and  enforcing 
laws  is  vested  in  one  and 
the  same  man  or  one  and 
the  same  body  of  men  ; 
and  wherever  these  two 
powers  are  united  to- 
gether there  can  be  no 
public  liberty. 

It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  masses 
of  working  men  and 
women  have  bitterly 
opposed  the  expansion 
of  the  powers  of  the 
equitty  courts.  A  state- 
ment of  this  expan- 
sion may  be  quoted 
from  Pomeroy's 
Equity  Jurisprudence, 
where  that  learned 
author  writes : 

The    courts    have    thus 
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been  required  to  face  such  questions  as  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  capitalist's  rights  in  the  management  of  his  business 
and  of  the  working  man's  property  in  his  labor;  to  decide 
how  far  the  employer  shall  be  protected  in  his  right  to  have 
labor  and  custom  flow  to  him  free  from  the  interference  of 
third  parties  and  how  far  the  laborer  shall  be  protected  from 
similar  interference  in  his  contract  of  employment  or  his 
right  to  secure  employment ;    to  determine  what  limits  shall 


til  we  have  developed  and  accepted  standards  for 
determining  what  are  the  legitimate  purposes  and 
profits  to  be  obtained  from  producing  or  distribut- 
ing at  least  the  necessities  of  life,  or  for  organiz- 
ing and  directing  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Behind  the  greater  part  of  the  stated  law  of  to- 
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be  placed  upon  individuals  and  combinations  of  individuals 
in  seeking  their  economic  advancement  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellows.  All  these  and  other  problems  have  come  before  the 
courts  in  rapid  succession. 

In  administering  justice  in  regard  to  industrial 
relations,  the  courts  must  necessarily  consider,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  rights  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  control  industries  and  to  share  in  their 
profits.  Such  questions  constantly  involve  a  weigh- 
ing of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  inter- 
ests in  industry  and  a  consideration  of  what  is  a  fair 
wage  and  what  is  a  fair  profit.  Yet  we  have  no 
accepted  standards  for  determining  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  conflicting  interests  or  for  establish- 
ing what  is  a  fair  wage  or  what  is  a  fair  profit. 
The  courts,  for  example,  have  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  punish  what  has  been  called  profiteer- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  any  established  bases  for 
determining  how  much  a  man  is  entitled  to  collect 
for  his  services,  and  how  far  he  may  be  permitted 
to  exercise  legally  a  power  to  compel  his  fellow- 
men  to  pay  him  tribute.  It  is  apparent  that  we  shall 
not  have  any  law  of  industrial  relations,  or  any  law 
effectively  controlling  the  exercise  of  industrial  pow- 
er, whether  i>y  capitalists  or  by  wage  earners,  un- 


day  are  certain  assumptions,  certain  economic  or 
social  theories  relied  upon  implicitly  by  the  law- 
givers, although  their  authority  has  been  denied  or 
severely  qualified  by  every  modern  scholar.  The 
illusion  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  which  Dar- 
win did  not  promulgate,  and  the  phantom  law  of 
"supply  and  demand,"  which  deceives  no  living 
economist,  continue  to  lead  the  writers  of  the  law 
astray. 

Despite  the  obvious  decay  in  man's  physical 
powers  under  strain  of  the  civilization  which  his 
mental  powers  have  created,  the  backward-gazing, 
precedent-seeking  lawyer  reasserts  the  authority  of 
competitive  programs  whereby  mankind  destroys 
itself,  and  opposes  cooperative  programs  to  stay 
this  suicidal  tendency.  He  treats  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion as  scientific  demonstrations  of  progress,  al- 
though scientists  know  that  they  are  only  laws  of 
transformation.  Oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
huge  surpluses  of  cotton  and  grain  in  one  part  of 
the  world  while  millions  shiver  in  rags  and  die  of 
starvation  across  the  ocean,  while  ships  rot  at 
their  wharves  and  millions  of  willing  workers  have 
no  work  to  do,  the  law-makers  chatter  about  the 
laws   of   supply    and    demand    that   every   scientist 
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knows  have  been  amended  or  annulled  by  modern 
industrial  organization. 

The  forces  that  control  industry  today  may  be 
analyzed  and  described  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
but  these  forces  are  not  expressed  in  law.  They 
are  for  the  time  being  forces  largely  outside  the  law 
and  therefore  until  these   forces  are  brought  into 


so  we  will  not  consider  any  questions  of  killing  in 
pursuit  of  official  orders  or  in  time  of  war.  In 
primitive  society  it  was  easy  to  define  a  murder.  It 
was  a  direct  violence  of  one  person  against  another. 
In  modern  life  there  are  many  methods  of  killing, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  has  never 
risen  above  the  primitive  idea  of  a  direct  individual 
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subjection  to  executive,  judicial  and  legislative  con- 
trol it  will  remain  a  fact  that  we  shall  seek  in  vain 
for  a  law  that  governs  industrial  relations. 

The  Law  ot  Crimes 

IT  may  appear  to  some  that  there  is  at  least  one 
field  of  the  law  wherein  there  is  certainty,  the 
field  commonly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  vigor- 
ously announce  their  faith  in  "law  and  order." 
Many  persons  will  assume  that  we  have  an  under- 
standable and  enforcible  criminal  law.  Therefore 
let  us  seek  to  ascertain  what  that  law  is. 

The  law  of  crimes  must  be  based,  must  be  more 
surely  founded  than  any  other  law,  on  the  common 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  sovereign  people.  Cer- 
tainly a  law  of  punishment,  carrying  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  or  death,  will  not  be  enforced  by 
juries  unless  it  does  represent  established  com- 
munity ethics.  Presumably  a  statement  of  such 
ethics  might  be  found  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Let  us  seek  the  law  in  the  United  States  expressive 
of  the  sixth,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  command- 
ments. Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find  a  law 
"universally  understood   and  uniformly  enforced." 

The  sixth  commandment  is  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
The  law  on  this  subject  applies  to  private,  civil  life, 


assault.  Indirect  miscellaneous  killing  is  not  punish- 
able as  a  rule.  Providing  dangerous  conditions  of 
work;  employing  ignorant  persons,  or  persons 
driven  by  necessity,  to  work  with  poisons;  main- 
taining death  traps  for  the  unwary,  such  as  un- 
guarded grade  crossings;  exercising  political  and 
economic  power  to  force  human  beings  to  live  and 
work  in  disease-breeding  surroundings — the  numer- 
ous, indirect  methods  of  not  exactly  intentional  but 
incidental,  miscellaneous  killing  which  have  de- 
veloped with  civilization  have  not  been  made  crimes 
to  any  considerable  degree.  In  seeking  a  law 
against  killing  we  must  confine  our  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  direct  individual  violence  condemned 
in  primitive  society. 

But  the  law  against  individual  violence  becomes 
quite  vague  as  soon  as  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  possibly  tell  when  a 
woman  is  punishable  for  a  killing.  A  law  must  be 
a  rule  of  conduct  which  is  generally  sanctioned  and 
enforced.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  a  law, 
but  that  it  is  not  enforced.  If  a  woman  can  slay  a 
man  who  has  wronged  her  and  usually  go  unpun- 
ished, the  only  law  which  can  be  stated  is  the  law 
of  averages;  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state 
what  the  law  of  averages  is  concerning  a  killing  by 
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a  woman.  Generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  an 
unfaithful  husband  or  lover,  who  gets  drunk,  may 
be  killed  by  a  young  or  even  a  middle-aged  woman. 
To  some  extent  the  killing  of  a  business  swindler 
appears  to  be  similarly  sanctioned.  Sometimes  one 
woman  may  kill  another  who  has  wronged  her,  par- 
ticularly in  her  property  rights  in  some  man;  but 
here  the  law  is  cloudy. 

The  modifying  influence  of  a  sex  motive  applies 
even  to  killings  by  men;  although  here  also  the  law 
is  quite  obscure.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  property  rights.  If  a  man's  prop- 
erty lights  in  a  woman  are  interfered  with  by  an- 
other man,  the  prevailing  code  seems  to  sanction  a 
killing,  particularly  if  done  in  anger  rather  than  in 
cold  blood.  For  a  general  statement  let  us  say  that 
the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  not 
expressed  in  any  law  universally  understood  or  uni- 
formly enforced  when  the  killing  is  done  by,  or  on 
account  of,  a  woman.  Apparently  then  we  are  lim- 
ited in  our  search  for  this  law  to  individual  killings 
of  men  by  men.  For  the  moment  we  will  pass  over 
the  numerous  shades  and  phases  of  killing  suggest- 
ed by  the  word  "voluntary  and  involuntary  man- 
slaughter" and  "justifiable  and  excusable  homicide" 
and  consider  merely  the  effects,  upon  the  law  of 
homicide,  of  modern  scientific  research  into  mental 
phenomena.  These  observations  will  be  found  par- 
tially applicable  to  the  whole  field  of  criminal  law. 

In  primitive  society  persons  classified  as  insane 
were  those  whose  minds  were  so  obviously  unsound 
that  their  irresponsibility  for  wrong-doing  was 
readily  accepted.  Barbarians  are  almost  univers- 
ally kind  to  the  insane,  in  fact  sometimes  regard 
them  as  possessed  by  angels  rather  than  by  devils. 
Science  has  demonstrated,  however,  the  infinite 
variations  of  insanity.  We  find  no  longer  a  clear 
line  dividing  the  sane  and  the  insane.  We  find  most 
of  the  interesting,  useful — let  us  say,  worth  while — 
people  in  the  world  will  be  classified  in  the  broad 
zone  of  twilight  gray  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
black  fringe  of  idiots  and  maniacs,  the  hopelessly 
insane,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  white  fringe  of 
the  utterly  commonplace,  the  hopelessly  sane.  In 
thus  broadening  the  field  of  insanity,  the  scientists 
have  necessarily  broadened  likewise  the  field  of  irre- 
sponsibility, because  one  of  the  fundamental  the- 
ories concerning  the  unsound  mind  has  always  been 
its  lack  of  responsibility. 

The  result  of  thus  broadening  the  field  of  irre- 
sponsibility has  been  to  encourage  enormously  the 
exponents  of  the  mechanistic,  chemical  conception 
of  life,  to  give  power  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  free  will  but  that  all  human 
acts  result  inevitably  from  the  combination  of  in- 
herited physical  structure  and  inherited  environ- 
ment. Without  conceding  any  validity  to  this  far- 
flung  conclusion,  most  of  those  who  live  in  the  real 
world  of  today,  that  is,  who  know  something  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  ancient,  intolerant  doctrines  of  com- 
plete individual  responsibility.  They  cannot  avoid 
making  distinctions  as  to  the  guilt  of  even  those 
who  kill. 


The  seventh  commandment  is  "Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery."  The  definition  of  this  wrong 
depends  upon  an  understanding  of  when  two  per- 
sons are  married.  In  the  present  state  of  law  in  the 
United  States  a  man  and  woman  may  be  married  in 
perhaps  fifteen  states  and  not  married  in  all  the 
others.  A  man  may  be  a  bigamist  in  one  state,  a 
married  man  in  another  and  an  unmarried  man  in 
the  third,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  If,  however, 
the  impossibility  of  telling  whether  a  man  or  wo- 
man is  married,  and  whether  or  not  he  or  she  has 
violated  the  seventh  commandment,  were  only  a 
matter  of  conflicting  sovereignties  this  example 
might  be  amusing  but  unimportant.  The  import- 
ance of  this  uncertainty  is  made  still  more  clear 
when  we  consider  that  the  churches  have  estab- 
lished certain  laws  concerning  marriage,  which  have 
their  being  and  enforcement  quite  independent  of 
the  laws  of  the  political  state.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  varying  laws  of  the  various  states,  we 
find  conflicts  in  the  moral  codes  of  the  people  who 
make  and  enforce  these  laws.  We  may  find,  for 
example,  a  divorce  law  in  one  jurisdiction  which  is 
repellent  to  the  religious  convictions  of  at  least  a 
large  minority  of  the  community;  and  in  another 
jurisdiction  we  may  find  a  similar  law  repellent  to 
the  lack  of  convictions  of  a  large  minority.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  more  vital  in  the  present  relation* 
of  society  than  the  existence  of  some  settled  law 
concerning  the  relation  of  marriage  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  and  protection  of  the  home.  Yet  in  the 
United  States  today  there  is  such  an  utter  confusion 
of  thought  and  purpose  regarding  practically  every 
social  question  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  women,  that  the  uncertainties,  the  conflicts,  the 
confusions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  laws  of  the 
different  states  and  in  their  enforcement  in  the 
different  jurisdictions,  are  quite  significant  and  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  confused  thinking  be- 
hind the  so-called  law. 

Theft  in  a  Thousand    Forms 

THE  eighth  commandment  is  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  Perhaps  it  will  need  but  little  argument 
to  show  how  vain  is  the  search  to  find  the  law  of 
theft  today.  In  primitive  society  theft  was  a  simple 
process — the  forcible  or  stealthy  taking  of  a  thing 
from  its  owner.  A  law  prohibiting  theft  could  be 
easily  understood  and  applied.  But  theft  in  modern 
life  takes  a  thousand  forms.  The  law-makers  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  thieving  instinct  but  never  suc- 
cessfully catch  up  with  it  as  it  changes  form  and 
assumes  a  thousand  disguises.  The  wrong  which 
is  expressed  in  the  simple  words,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  has  never  been  thought  of  as  merely  the 
wrongful  exercise  of  force.  It  has  always  compre- 
hended the  misuse  of  cunning  and  skill  to  take  from 
another  person  that  to  which  he  was  entitled,  to 
take  from  another  person  things  of  value  without 
rendering  to  him  compensation. 

We  must  recognize  stealing  by  indirect  methods 
to  be  as  offensive  and  dangerous  to  society  as  direct 
theft.   We  attempt  to  prohibit  "obtaining  money  un- 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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THE  long,  narrow,  rocky  island  of  Manhattan 
figures  physically  in  the  policies  of  its  govern- 
ment. Millions  must  go  to 
and  from  their  homes 
at  the  cost  of  miserable 
hours  underground.  At  night  to 
go  to  theater,  church  or  for  a 
social  call,  often  means  another 
two  hours  in  elevated  or  sub- 
way. 

Because  of  the  city's  physi- 
cal formation  the  control  of  its 
traction  system  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  daily  importance  to  its  citi- 
zens. The  underlying  strength 
of  Mayor  Hylan's  power  over 
the  voters  is  his  sense  of  the  sub- 
way travelers'  resentment 
against  the  machines  which  con- 


trol their  coming  and  going.  He  merely  voices  their 
demand  to  own  and  run  their  own  transportation. 
"Hylan  puts  money  in  my 
pocket  every  day  with  his  five- 
cent  fare,"  says  the  ordinary 
citizen.  "Pretty  soon  he'll  force 
the  Interborough  to  give  me  a 
seat  for  it." 

Pennsylvania  is  a  state  built 
on  coal.  Coal  pokes  up  through 
its  surface,  lies  loosely  covered 
by  its  pleasant  farms  or  dips 
deep  within  its  mountains.  In  the 
coal  regions  the  roads  are  built 
of  coal,  and  coal  covers  its  cities 
with  a  sooty  grime.  Its  coal  beds 
feed  the  country's  household 
bins  and  fire  the  furnaces  of  its 
factories.  Steel  mills  cluster  thick 
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in  Pennsylvania  because  of  coal.  Wealth  beyond  the 
count  of  adding-machines  has  come  to  its  children 
because  of  Pennsylvania  coal.  The  politics  of  the 
state  based  on  coal  and  the  steel  begot  by  it  have 
been  a  by-word  for  years.  Coal  is  the  underlying 
physical  factor  which  moulds  the  lives  of  every  one 
in  the  state.  The  men  who  dig  it  from  mines,  carry 
it  on  its  railroads  and  work  its  product  in  its  fac- 
tories are  out  for  a  share  in  the  control  of  their 
conditions  of  labor.  With  every  election  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  issues  sharpen  between  the  citizens  and 
the  owners  of  their  machines. 

A  corporation  like  the  New  York  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit,  handling  millions  of  passengers 
daily,  runs  its  roots  deep  into  territory  outside  its 
obvious  lines.  The  city  of  New  York  is  its  partner, 
being  half-owner  of  much  of  its  property.  Their 
bulletin,  known  as  the  Subway  Sun,  is  posted  in  the 
subway  trains  as  part  of  the  involuntary  education 
by  which  the  Interborough  intends  to  overcome  the 
loudly  expressed  opposition  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Interborough  directors  is  Edward  J.  Berwind, 
president  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Company, 
from  which  the  corporation  buys  its  coal.  The  Ber- 
wind-White Company  boasts  it  has  never  signed  an 
agreement  with  its  employes,  who  went  on  strike 
with  the  other  miners  last  April  and  joined  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Their  contumacy  was  im- 
mediately evidenced  in  the  Subway  Sun  to  the  strap- 
hangers of  New  York  about  two  months  ago  when 


it  declared  that  the  miners'  strike  had  already  cost 
the  company  $1,000,000  extra,  and  that  this  cost 
was  steadily  increasing. 

Here  was  the  striking  miners'  opportunity.  A 
delegation  came  to  New  York  to  petition  the  mayor 
and  Board  of  Estimate  to  investigate  the  non-union 
policy  of  Mr.  Berwind,  director  of  the  transit  cor- 
poration and  president  of  its  coal  producers.  They 
asked  whether,  as  joint  owners  of  the  Interborough, 
the  citizens  of  New  York  must  pay  the  piper,  and 
whether  they,  the  miners,  must  meet  the  human  cost. 
"Send  a  committee  to  see  the  conditions  under  which 
this  coal  is  mined,"  they  pleaded.  "Berwind  wants 
a  contract  with  the  Interborough  for  coal  for  1923 
but  refuses  to  sign  a  contract  with  his  men.  We  in 
the  mines  and  you  in  the  subways  are  up  against  the 
same  machine." 

Then  the  miners,  their  working-lamps  on  their 
caps,  promptly  lost  themselves  in  the  brilliant, 
crowded  maze  of  the  subway  and  returned  to  their 
hotel  declaring  that  the  black  corridors  of  their 
mines  were  easy  in  comparison. 

Wiser  men  might  envy  Mayor  Hylan  his  sure  in- 
stinct for  publicity  through  quick  response  to  the 
human  appeal.  That  is  why  he  fights  the  traction 
interests  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  why  he  saw 
his  opportunity  to  gather  ammunition  against  the 
Interborough.  He  was  glad  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken  with  the  strikers  and  their  leaders, 
James  Mark,  Powers  Hapgood,  James  Gibson  and 
other  shepherds  of  the  little  flock.     He  appointed  a 


"Open  diplomacy  ivas  determined  upon' 
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committee  to  go  to  the  Berwind  mines  at 
Windber  and  report  on  future  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Transit  Commission  as  to  their 
fuel  contract. 

David  Hirshfield,  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts, Mrs.  Louis  Welzmiller,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  markets,  and  four  other  city 
employes  reached  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 28  to  set  about  their  business  of  investi- 
gation. After  a  preliminary  trip  to  evicted 
families  living  in  the  tent  colonies  and  to 
a  company  town  largely  filled  with  imported 
strike-breakers,  a  public  hearing  in  the 
miners'  hall  at  Windber  was  announced,  with 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  Berwind-White 
Company  to  attend.  General  Superintendent 
W.  E.  Newbaker  countered  with  a  proposal 
that  the  committee  should  come  to  the  com- 
pany's office  where  "proper  questions  would  £., 
be  answered,"  but  the  committee  must  come 
alone  and  the  interview  must  be  a  private 
one.  To  the  joy  of  the  trailing  delegation  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  open  diplomacy 
was  determined  upon,  and  the  hearings  de- 
veloped into  a  full  opportunity  for  the  strik- 
ing miners  to  recount  their  many  histories  of  misery 
and  persecution. 

The  Miners'  Hall  at  Windber  is  the  lower  story 
of  a  large  frame  dwelling  on  the  hillside  of  the  little 
mining  town  about  which  half  a  dozen  Berwind- 
White  mines  are  located.  The  committee  met  the 
objection  of  one  of  the  local  operators,  John  Lochrie 
of  Lochrie-Price  Coal  Company,  a  lessor  of  the 
Berwind-White  Company,  that  the  citizens  of  Wind- 
ber would  not  come  to  the  miners'  hall,  by  agreeing 
to  adjourn  to  another,  but  it  developed  that  none 
could  be  obtained  in  Windber.  Lochrie  and  his 
partner  D.  T.  Price  were  the  only  operators  who 
openly  attended  the  meeting,  and  they  came  but 
once. 

It  is  always  startling  to  the  city-bred  to  find  him- 
self jammed  in  with  hundreds  of  foreign-speaking 
men  and  women.  Fear  of  the  unknown  grips  him. 
Strange  fashions  in  hair  and  neckties  repel  him.  He 
wonders  what  may  happen.  The  New  York  com- 
mittee must  have  sensed  this  at  first  as  they  walked 
into  the  crowded  little  hall  through  the  jam  on  the 
porch  and  steps  and  hillside.  The  people  gathered 
around  the  automobile  which  brought  the  commis- 
sioner and  reporters  from  Johnstown  with  whispers 
of  "Commissar"  and  pointed  fingers.  As  the  hear- 
ing opened  loud  claps  and  cheers  broke  from  the 
men.  They  were  scrubbed  and  shining  in  the  face 
and  patched  and  ragged  as  to  clothes.  All  the 
women  seemed  to  have  babies  in  their  arms,  with 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  children  tagging  at 
their  skirts.  But  instead  of  a  pandemonium  of  in- 
fantile yells,  hardly  a  whimper  broke  the  stillness 
with  which  their  mothers  watched  the  strangers, 
come  all  the  way  from  the  great  city  to  learn  their 
troubles.  These  people  gave  a  sense  of  patient 
strength  as  if  their  calling  had  bred  in  them  some 
of  the  old,  slow  fruition  of  the  earth  by  which  they 
lived.     They  knew  the  wet  and  black  of  the  mines 


A  tent  and  a  shack  for  a  family  of  six 

better  than  the  brilliant  autumn  sunshine  on  the  hills 
above  them.  They  had  slept  with  misery  and  looked 
suffering  in  the  face.  Only  when  one  of  their  mas- 
ters, John  Lochrie  of  the  Lochrie-Price  Coal  Com- 
pany, a  one-time  miner  and  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  now  lessor  from  the  Berwind-White  Com- 
pany, told  of  evictions  because  he  "needed  the 
houses"  did  they  stir.  "They're  empty  yet,"  came, 
the  answer  from  hundreds,  and  a  woman  shrieked, 
"You  broke  down  the  door  and  put  us  on  the  street 
at  night  with  our  babies." 

Other  women  told  of  the  rapacity  of  company 
stores,  and  one  of  the  time  she  dropped  her  account- 
book  in  an  A.  &  P.  store  and  the  manager  returned 
it  to  the  Eureka  Company  (the  name  under  which 
the  Berwind  Company  complies  with  the  state  law 
against  ownership  of  grocery  stores  by  a  coal  com- 
pany) :  "  '  I  thank  you  for  returning  my  book',  I 
told  the  A.  &  P.  clerk,  but  it  made  me  much  trouble. 
The  super  called  my  husband  in  and  told  him  if  I 
was  found  buying  at  an  A.  &  P.  store  again  he  would 
lose  his  job.  And  they  charge  always  more  for  eggs 
and  butter  and  flour  at  the  Eureka  than  anywhere 
else."  Another  volunteered  the  information  that 
for  six  months  at  a  time  her  man  who  was  then 
making  good  wages  had  not  brought  home  more 
than  a  dollar  in  cash  because  of  the  company's  check- 
off for  rent,  food,  doctor,  powder  and  tools.  Now 
they  were  even  collecting  the  school  taxes  six  months 
in  advance !  "We  can  pay  our  own  taxes,"  she  said. 
"What  right  has  the  company  to  take  it  out  of  our 
pay  in  July  when  it  is  not  due  until  December  and 
now  the  children  have  no  shoes  in  which  to  go  to 
school." 

A  six-foot  miner  told  the  committee  how  he  cut 

coal  lying  on  his  side,  shovelled  it  into  tinv  cars  with 

the  roof  but  three  feet  from  the  floor.  "I  works  in 

'em  like  a  fish  swimming  in  the  water,"  he  explained. 

(Continued  on  page  339) 
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"Earth's  Noblest  Thing" 

DRAWINQS  BY  ]OSEPH  STELLA 

\ROM  old  portfolios,  unopened  for  years,  reminiscent  of  happy  days  in  Italy, 
from  sketchbooks  of  many  years  ago,  when  America  awoke  to  the  beauty  and 
drama  of  the  "melting  pot,"  and  from  recent  experiments  in  unfamiliar  tech- 
niques, the  artist  most  frequently  associated  with  the  Survey  in  its  interpre- 
tation of  humble  lives  has  produced  this  sheaf  of  drawings  hitherto  unpublished.  The 
old  Serbian  peasant  woman  at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  Sicilian  on  the  facing  page — a 
refugee  from  the  Messina  earthquake — the  Roman  donna  on  page  2q8,  and  the  Irish 
granny  opposite  her,  whose  wrinkled  face  and  lined  hands  fnight  belong  to  a  symbolic  por- 
trayal of  aged  womanhood — while  each  is  typical  of  her  race,  and  all  typical  of  the 
"eternal  feminine"  that  is  above  race — also  are  characters  of  marked  individuality.  The 
silver  point  drawings  on  pages  300  and  301  are  of  the  younger  American  womanhood 
which  has  inherited  many  racial  traits.  As  for  the  "Immigrant  Madonna"  on  the  cover- 
page,  drawn  at  Ellis  Island,  may  not  she  serve  as  the  symbol — particularly  appropriate 
at  this  season — of  the  human  relation  between  America  and  the  Old  World,  in  the  most 
direct  sense}  which,  beneath  all  political  strife  on  our  foreign  policies,  must  remain  the 
fundamental  reality  in  the  shaping  of  them. 
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Into  her  being  a  soul  had  gone — 

A  thing  of  wild  and  innocent  mirth. 

Only  fire  she  knew  and  air, 

For  the  glittering  dawn  wind  fashioned  her  hair, 

But  not  the  feet  of  earth. 

Strong  was  her  body,  her  breast  was  deep ; 

Singing  and  laughter  she  knew,   not  sleep, 

For  the  delicate  chisellings  wrought  of  pain, 

Had  not  yet  flowered  in  heart  or  brain, 

And  rest  is  only  for  those  that  weep. 

The  stain  of  lilies  was  on  her  hands, 

But  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  harvest  lands, 

And  the  thick,  wild  honey  that  clogs  or  drips, 

Had  never  clung  to  her  finger  tips, 

Or  her  curved,  cool  lips. 

Yet  the  soul  of  the  grape  which  the  beasts  forgot, 

Though  she  hungered  not, 

Went  into  her  song  and  into  the  air. 

And  colored  the  glory  that  lay  on  her  hair. 


Eve 


By  MARY  BRENT  WHITESIDE 


HER  hair  was  the  wind,  made  gold  by  dawn; 
Her  eyes  were  fire; 
Her  feet  were  earth; 

Chaos  or  Cosmos  had  given  her  birth. 
And  her  mouth  was  the  insatiate  world's  desire. 
She  was  color  and  light,  she  was  power  and  flame, 
And  she  knew  the  planet  and  moons  by  name. 
Hers  was  the  wisdom  of  primal  things, 
When  the  daughters  of  God  went  forth  on  wings, 
Before  the  sorrowful  knowledge  came. 
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There  is  one  word  the  Gods  will  speak 

To  the  strong  and  the  weak — 

Breathe  in  their  ears  while  their  work  shall  last, 

And  the  suns  go  past — 

"There  is  no  pause  for  living  things 

On  feet  or  wings; 

Seek  for  thou  knowest  not  what — but  seek!" 

So  her  strong  wings  bore  her  from  sea  to  sea, 

Till  she  heard  the  call 

Of  the  uncreate — 

The  voice  of  the  flesh  that  was  seeking  a  mate. 

And  wings  that  falter  and  swerve  and   fall, 

Have  shaped  the  journey  and  goal  of  all! 

Love  she  had  touched,  but  not  desire; 

Heedless  of  flame,  she  had  known  the  fire, 

And  carried  a  spark  of  it  deep  within; 

Untouched  of  virtue,  unknown  of  sin — 

A  living  spark  like  a  golden  wire, 

Or  a  green  new  flower  bud  folded  tight, 

From  the  troubling  air  and  the  kindling  light. 
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She  was  the  child  and  the  heir  of  time; 

On  the  highest  heights  she  drew  her  breath; 

What  should  she  know  of  tears  or  death? 

How  should  she  know  that  her  feet  were  earth? 

Cosmos  or  Chaos  had  given  her  birth. 

Yet  the  sea  or  the  moon — perhaps  the  moon, 

Or  perhaps  the  sea, 

Drawing  together  eternally, 

Or  the  blossoming  time  of  a  primal  June, 

Awakened  her  with  a  touch  of  flame. 

At  least — the  time  and   the  lover  came, 

And  it  seemed  her  body  was  shaped  afresh, 

For  she  knew  at  last  the  way  of  the  flesh, 

When  she  looked  in  his  face  and  she  learned  his  name. 

That  name  she  called  was  a  singing  breath, 

But  she  gave  her  wings  and  the  air's  wide  girth, 

For  feet  of  earth, 

And  the  myriad  kiss  of  death. 


The  Faculty  Loses  the  Ball 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

ARVARD  began   it.      But  that  was     ment  meager  in  the  extreme,  expenditures  for  foot- 
'way  back  in  1909,  when  twenty-five     ball  seem  out  of  proportion.    For  example,  the  Ohio 


thousand  looked  like  a  big  figure 
And  in  those  days,  Harvard  was 
interested  in  more  than  athletics. 
As  I  recall  it,  Maude  Adams  once 
played  in  the  Harvard  stadium. 
Not   football,  however,  I  believe. 

Since  1909,  the  Roman  Coliseum  has  been  far 
outdone  in  the  matter  of  seating  capacity;  and  the 
movement  for  bigness  in  stadiums  seems  but  to  have 
begun.  Yale  has  its  Bowl  that  seats  75,000.  Ohio 
State  University  has  just  dedicated  a  stadium  that 
seats  64,000 — 42,000  on  the  lower,  22,000  on  an 
upper  deck.  Almost  all  the  other  big  universities  in 
the  Middle  West  are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
keep  up  with  Ohio  State.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  the  University 
of  California,  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  are  erect- 
ing structures  that  will  seat  some  60,000  each.  These 
facts  are  typical.  Few  universities  care  (should  I 
say  dare?)  to  face  their  constituents  without  a  great 
building  program   for  athletics. 

All  this  big  construction  seems  quite  in  line  with 
our  well-known  American  legend :  "When  we  feel 
a  need  we  fill  it:  when  we  see  an  opportunity  we 
seize  it!"  With  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
thronging  our  universities  do  we  not  need  these  great 
structures  and  programs  to  express  in  adequate 
measure  the  athletic  interests  of  the  schools  and  the 
communities?  While,  for  the  most  part,  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  a  resounding  affirmative,  there  is 
a  rising  tide  of  suspicion  about  the  whole  business. 
For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  situation,  I 
visited,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  a  number  of 
universities  and  colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi — 
and  north  of  the  Potomac.  I  talked  with  many  peo- 
ple, on  the  campuses  and  off.  I  have  carried  on  a 
considerable  correspondence  for  the  past  year  about 
the  matter.  I  have  had  access  to  other  volumes  of 
correspondence.  I  find  that  the  present  movement 
is  regarded,  by  various  groups,  with  feelings  that 
range  all  the  way  from  unbounded  enthusiasm  to 
the  most  cynical  pessimism.  This  is  true  of  all  types 
of  people.  Students  are  divided;  faculties  are  di- 
vided; laymen  are  divided  in  their  opinions  and 
attitudes.  Not  every  one  is  able  to  be  made  happy 
by  mere  bulk  and  big  numbers.     For  the  most  part, 


State  University  stadium  cost  $1,341,000. 

The  methods  used  in  financing  these  costs  have  not 
been  universally  approved.  In  some  of  the  univer- 
sities a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  students — some  of  it  by  methods 
almost  unknown  before  the  war.  For  example,  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Indiana  who  had 
this  matter  in  charge  decided  to  ask  not  less  than 
$100  from  each  student  of  the  1922  suimmer  school. 
Refined  methods  of  mob  psychology  were  employed 
to  make  sure  that  this  asking  would  be  successful. 
One  university  is  reported  to  have  refused  tickets  to 
the  games  to  students  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the 
stadium  fund,  and  to  have  refused  classroom  privi- 
leges to  a  student  who  was  behind  in  her  pledge. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion,  however,  that  this 
stadium-building  movement  is  not  primarily  an  edu- 
cational movement,  at  all,  but  a  great  commercial 
enterprise  which  has  captured  and  is  capitalizing 
popular  interest  in  education  and  athletics.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  teachers,  educators  and  friends  of 
education  are  becoming  decidedly  uneasy  because  of 
their  belief  that  this  development  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  what  education  should  be  doing.  Since 
this  point  of  view  is  not  superficially  obvious,  we 
shall  look  more  deeply  into  their  arguments. 

Football  has  become  the  biggest  show  we  have, 
the  greatest  money-making  exhibition  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  offers  a  thrilling  spectacle,  a  mimic 
warfare,  a  sense  of  sustained  conflict,  the  suspenses 
of  battle  and  the  releases  of  both  victory  and  defeat 
as  nothing  else  we  have  can  hope  to  do.  For  these 
things  the  public  will  pay  "big  money."  Add  to 
these  intrinsic  factors  the  further  fact  that  all  these 
things  are  under  the  auspices  of  universitv  authority 
and  idealism,  and  the  appeal  becomes  practically  ir- 
resistible. When  we  pay  at  the  gate  we  buy  the 
best  of  fun  and  at  the  same  time  we  help  the  great 
cause  of  American  education — a  noble  set  of  aims! 

Now  good  business  sense — a  peculiarlv  American 
trait,  I  believe — insists  that  the  crowds  who  want  to 
attend  shall  be  made  comfortable.  Football  pays! 
No  matter  how  big  the  investment  may  be,  the  re- 
turns are  adequate.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
insist  that  spending  millions  to  provide  equipment 


for  a  dozen  events  a  year  is  socially  inexcusable,  even 

however,  public  discussion  has  assumed  that,  on  the  though  it  may  be  economically  profitable.     To  all 

whole,  the  movement  is  constructive  and  desirable.  SUch  pessimists  the  stadium  builders  reply  that  these 

This  paper  will  merely  present  some  of  the  argu-  great    structures    will    make    admirable    places    for 

ments  the  critics  are  using.  fairs,  pageants,  civic  festivals  of  all  sorts;    and  they 

The  cost  of  these  great  structures  has  been  the  point  to  the  use  made  of  the  stadium  of  the  College 

basis  of  much  criticism.    At  a  time  when  the  salaries  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  summer  concerts  to 

of  teachers  are  still  very  low  and  educational  equip-  support   their   contentions. 
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The  biggest  "educational"  event  of  the  year— the  Yale-Harvard  game 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "pessimists"  are  correct: 
no  use  is  being  made,  no  use  will  be  made,  of  most 
of  these  structures  other  than  as  a  setting  for  foot- 
ball. The  Yale  Bowl  is  used  for  football  alone; 
nothing  else  would  possibly  attract  75,000  people. 
Nothing  but  football  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
64,000  people  to  the  Columbus  stadium.  For  all 
other  purposes  a  smaller  structure  would  be  better. 

None  the  less,  these  structures  will  be  highly  suc- 
cessful business  ventures.  The  Yale  Bowl  is.  A 
dozen  football  events  a  year  are  enough  to  satisfy 
all  the  ordinary  criteria  of  "adequate  returns."  An- 
nouncements are  made  that  Leland  Stanford  expects 
to  finance  the  building  of  additional  dormitories  out 
of  the  returns  from  its  new  stadium.  Economically, 
the  proposition  is  sound. 

Upon  one  condition  :  the  team  must  put  up  a  good 
game.  Hence,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
business  we  find  a  country-wide  search  for  football 
men.  This  has  been  done  for  years;  but  recently 
it  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  until  it  has  become 
more  or  less  of  a  scandal.  Everyone  admits  it  is 
good  business.  Seme  now  doubt  whether  it  is 
good  education.  College  authorities  have  frequently 
sought  to  stop  the  practice,  or  at  least  control  it. 
But  they  have  not  been  highly  successful.     At  the 


beginning  of  the  current  football  season,  the  presi- 
dents of  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  announced 
some  stringent  reforms — to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
1923;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  football  season  is 
over.  Discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  controlling 
this  traffic  in  players  has  been  raging  in  university 
circles  with  particular  vehemence  for  the  past  year. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  authorities  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  publicly  admitted  their  defeat. 

But  that  they  will  succeed  in  effecting  educational 
control  of  the  football  situation  seems  utterly  un- 
likely. It  must  be  apparent,  by  this  time,  that  the 
stadium  builders  are  not  going  to  spend  big  money 
erecting  these  great  show  places,  only  to  accept  the 
risk  of  losing  control  of  the  show.  The  show  is  the 
thing.  The  team  must  win.  A  winning  team  must 
be  found.  Whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  or 
not,  the  matter  has  passed  from  under  educational 
auspices.  It  has  become  theatrical,  competitive  in 
the  business  sense,  commercial.  "Hang  the  expense, 
Bill.  What  the  public  wants  is  a  winning  team!" 
In  a  very  real  sense,  these  interests  have  established 
a  vested  right  to  a  team  that  will  win. 

The  university  alumnus  is  an  insidious  factor  here. 
He  has  money  which  he  is  willing  to  spend  "for  dear 
old  Alma  Mater."     He  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have, 
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educational  standing.  He  has  experience.  Under 
his  benign  influence,  the  management  of  university 
athletics  has  passed  from  the  educational  authorities 
to  an  amphibious  official,  the  "graduate  manager." 
Students,  teachers,  presidents  may  come,  and  go 
again,  but  the  graduate  manager  goes  on.  In  some 
cases,  this  official  has  been  known  to  have  a  very 
unsavory  reputation;  but  the  position  is  difficult.  It 
calls  for  a  variety  of  qualifications.  And  even  when 
the  manager  is  personally  honest,  he  is  put  into  posi- 
tions which  would  test  the  honesty  of  the  most  estab- 
lished character.  Curiously  enough,  most  institutions 
have  committed  to  this  graduate  manager  not  only 
the  control  of  athletics  on  the  campus;  he  writes 
letters  in  the  name  of  the  institution  on  all  sorts 
of  athletic  matters.  Some  of  these  letters  would 
certainly  make  strange  reading  for  the  president  of 
the  institution,  and  particularly  for  the  teachers. 

An  investigation  made  a  year  a<?o  bv  a  West 
Virginia  high-school  teacher,  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
who  was  shortly  to  enter  college,  shows  some  extra- 
ordinary conditions  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  larger  institutions  are  careful  not  to  give  them- 
selves away,  for  the  most  part;  but  they  are  not 
averse  to  making  insinuating  charges  against  other 
schools.  They  assume  and  protest  their  own  puritv, 
even  though  the  alumni  may  be  helping  worthy  stu- 
dents to  stay  on  the  team.  Some  quotations  from 
replies  received  bv  this  teacher  will  make  these  points 
clear.  Names  of  the  colleges  are  withheld.  The 
Jetters  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  written  by  the 
"graduate  manager  of  athletics." 

A  large  middle-west  state  university  writes: 

From  considerable  experience  in  such  matters,  I  judge 
that  your  brother  will  have  many  offers  of  assistance  from 
various  institutions  in  Pennsylvania.  We  seldom  hear  of 
any  good  athlete  leaving  that  section  of  the  country. 

A  large  eastern  university  writes: 

There  is  no  financial  assistance  which  the  athletic  authori- 
ties can  render,  but  alumni  and  others  are  always  glad  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  find  remunerating  work. 

A  lrrge  state  institut  on  in  the  East  writes: 

We  were  very  glad  to  hear  about  your  brother  and  would 
appreciate  more  information,  in  particular  as  to  his  height 
and  weight.  If  you  will  note  on  page  420  of  the  college 
catalogue,  we  hold  a  number  of  athletic  scholarships  .  .  . 
which  will  include  college  incidental  fees  and  room  rent  at 
one  of  our  college  dormitories.  Any  athlete  may  be  a  can- 
didate for  these  scholarships. 

A  smaller  eastern  college  writes: 

Unlike  many  other  institutions  we  have  not  the  scholar- 
ships available  for  freshmen.  We  have,  however,  a  s\stem 
of  student  employment  on  our  campus  and  the  committee 
having  this  in  charge  so  manage  it  that  many  of  the  needy 
boys  engaged  in  athletics  are  given  campus  jobs. 

A  middle-southern  college  writes,  "I  am  prepared 
to  offer  a  scholarship,  which  provides  room,  board 
and   tuition,    if    [your   brother]    cares   to   come    to 

and  can  make  the  first  twenty-two  men." 

And  a  middle-west  small  college,  speaking  through 
its  dean,  sums  up  the  general  system  in  a  rather 
naive  confess'on : 


We  do  not  have  inter-collegiate  athletics  here  and  for 
that  reason  athletes  are  not  put  on  a  salary  basis. 

Does  that  last  statement  outrage  the  feelings  of 
any  reader?  Why  should  it?  That  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  in  baseball.  League  baseball,  original- 
ly an  amateur  game,  has  become  a  great  professional 
spectacle.  It  is  not  education.  It  is  not  gymnastics 
for  the  players.  It  is  not  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
It  is  a  business  enterprise.  It  provides  a  marketable 
commodity  for  "fans"  and  "tired  business  men." 
The  baseball  player  does  not  play;  he  ivorks.  He  is 
on  salary  That's  the  way,  presumably,  he  makes 
his  living. 

WHY  should  football,  as  a  spectacle,  fare  d'ffer- 
ently?  Football  is  a  far  more  exciting  spectacle 
than  baseball.  It  offers  a  far  better  business  com- 
modity. If  baseball  can  be  made  a  great  business 
undertaking,  involving  millions  of  dollars  in  invest- 
ments and  employing  an  army  of  men,  how  can  foot- 
ball hope  to  escape?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
"inevitable  laws  of  economics"  are  operating  to 
transform  football  from  a  sport  for  amateurs  into 
a  professional  sport.  The  educational  public  is 
vaguely  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  this  great  stadium- 
building  movement.  The  teacher  does  not  know 
what  is  happening  to  him.  But  the  disinterested  by- 
stander knows.  These  huge  investments  in  stadiums, 
demanding  huge  returns  in  gate  receipts,  will  shortly 
make  the  amateur  pretension  impossible  on  these 
stadium  grounds.  Amateurs  may  still  play  on  the 
sand  lots,  with  the  amateurs  in  baseball;  but  the 
vested  interests  in  control  of  the  stadiums  will  con- 
trol the  game  that  is  played  in  the  stadiums,  and  they 
will  select  the  players  who  play  that  game.  Uni- 
versity authorities  may  complacently  assume  that 
educational  interests  are  in  control,  or  that  educa- 
tional influences  will  dominate  the  situation.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  amateur  spirit  in  athletics  may  fondly 
hope  that  the  stadiums  will  remain  "pure."  But 
business  is  business.  A  foolish  sentiment  will  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  needed  income. 
Wise  men  will  not  remain  blind  to  realities,  too 
long.     An  investment  is  worthy  of  its  hire. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  immediate  educational 
effect  of  this  over-development  of  student  bodies, 
athletic  organization  and  big  building?  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  phase  of  the  problem  in 
my  recent  visits  to  educational  institutions.  I  looked 
over  the  educational  and  athletic  equipment  of  sev- 
eral large  and  small  institutions.  I  examined  one  of 
the  larger  stadiums  then  in  course  of  construction. 
The  examination  of  this  stadium  took  more  time 
than  I  spent  on  all  the  rest  of  the  university.  Pres- 
ently, a  member  of  the  party  challenged  me:  "How 
can  you  justify  yourself  in  spending  so  much  time  on 
this  stadium,  since  it  must  seem,  from  your  point  of 
view,  relativelv  unimportant?" 

That  question  throws  the  discussion  quite  into  the 
center  of  the  whole  matter.  Two  things  need  to  bt 
said:  first,  athletic  programs  are  not  unimportant. 
Second,  this  stadium-building  program  is  much  more 
than  an  athletic  enterprise.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  of  contemporary  social  phenomena.  It 
has  fundamental  educational  significance.  It  is  a  big 
business  development.  It  is,  for  all  these  reasons, 
very  far  from  being  unimportant,  either  to  the  col- 
lege or  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  educational  bearings  of  the  movement  are  far 
from  clear  as  yet.  But  enough  is  vaguely  clear  to 
warrant  the  following  guess:  In  the  next  few  years, 
we  shall  witness  a  curious  contest  between  university 
authorities  and  certain  non-campus  interests  for  the 
control  of  football.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
many  university  authorities  would  gladly  get  rid  of 
the  big  spectacular  game,  if  thev  could.  But  nobody 
else  will  take  it.  Professional,  non-academic  foot- 
ball makes  a  bid  for  popular  favor;  but  it  has  al- 
most none  of  the  drawing-power  of  the  campus 
brand.  A  division  of  the  control  of  the  campus  game 
is  all  the  non-campus  interests  will  accept.  The 
stadium-managing  group,  including  the  graduate 
manager  and  the  business  advisers  who  help  him 
out,  (whether  they  are  on  the  campus  or  oft)  are 
willing  to  take  over  and  handle  the  business  end  ot 
the  game.  But  they  definitely  will  not  take  the  game 
as  a  whole  if  it  is  cut  loose  from  its  campus  con- 
nections.    The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 

From  the  standpoint  of  gate  receipts,  cutting  the 
game  loose  from  the  college  would  be  a  fatal  move. 
The  business  managers  are  too  astute  not  to  realize 
this.  But  there  is  another  reason— a  little  less  ob- 
vious, but  none  the  less  real.  Football,  when  played 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  is  a  wonderful 
educator — to  the  crowd.  With  growing  prestige  and 
drawing  power  it  will  become  still  more  powerfully 
educative — to  those  who  look  on.  To  be  sure,  most 
colleges  do  not  like  this  educational  influence  of  foot- 
ball raised  to  the  ntk  power.  They  feebly  resist  it. 
But  there  are  interests  in  all  our  communities  that 
want  football  to  remain  under  college  auspices,  and 
that  want  the  college  to  retain  the  educational  in- 
fluences of  football.  College  students  are  just  the 
people  who  most  need  the  kind  of  education  that 
goes  on  in  a  great  stadium  crowd.  Consider  the 
facts. 

The  whole  tendency  of  our  times  is  toward 
quantity  production  of  standarized  materials:  auto- 
mobiles, tin  spoons,  army  uniforms,  books.  Then 
why  not  minds?  This  age  does  not  like  individuals. 
We  want  standardized  people:  standard  minds,  or 
else  no  minds;  standard  emotions:  standard  wills; 
standard  responses  to  the  standardized  stimulations 
of  the  standardized  city.  Now  colleges  were  once 
set  toward  another  quarter  of  the  compass;  they 
once  specialized  in  individuals.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  that  William  James  said,  in  the  presence 
of  all  Harvard,  "Our  undisciplinables  are  our  proud- 
est product!"  It  was  not  many  years  ago;  but  it 
is  now  ancient  history.  We  are  to  have  no  more 
undisciplinables.  Our  colleges  understand  that 
proposition. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  all  our  teachers  under- 
stand it.  There  are  still,  I  suppose,  some  few  teach- 
ers who  wilfully  set  themselves  above  the  wisdom 


of  the  majority,  and.  more  or  less  surreptitiously, 
think  to  teach  as  if  the  development  of  great  in- 
dividual minds  were  a  worthy  object.  Hence  there 
is  danger  in  colleges.  An  occasional  student  may 
still  come  out  an  individual  mind  and  become,  in 
some  remote  province,  a  center  of  discussion,  criti- 
cism and  leadership. 

To  be  sure,  with  the  growth  of  these  great  student 
crowds,  the  teaching  of  individual  minds  becomes 
less  and  less  possible,  less  and  less  to  be  guarded 
against.  Classes  have  grown  to  huge  proportions.  In 
some  institutions  we  have  classes  of  800,  1,000,  1,800, 
to  wham  a  professor  lectures  through  a  megaphone. 
In  such  classes,  there  can  be  no  individual  contacts 
and  no  individual  growth.  All  members  of  such 
classes  will  go  out  with  standardized  opinions,  con- 
ceptions, minds,  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  that 
course.  If  their  minds  have  been  standardized  to 
the  extent  of,  say  75  per  cent,  the  instructor  passes 
them.  A  75  per  cent  standardized  mind  may  be 
held  to  be  "safe  for  democracy."  If  they  remain 
unstandardized,  or  if  they  question  the  finality  of 
such  standardizing  processes,  they  are  failed.  A 
mind  that  cannot  reach  75  per  cent,  or  a  mind  that 
questions  and  rebels,  may  be  said  to  be  unsafe  for 
democracy. 

EDUCATIONALLY,  the  stadium  will  be  just  our 
biggest  college  class,  and  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be 
our  biggest  success.  The  stadium  will  catch,  as  in  a 
fine  net,  all  minds  that  may  have  slipped  through 
even  the  big  class  rooms.  Very  few  young  people  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  seductive  effects  of  the  mob- 
mind,  or  lack  of  mind,  in  education.  If  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  or  Ohio  State  University  has  a  stadi- 
um in  which  10,000  students  and  "best  citizens"  can 
get  together  at  one  time,  and  under  the  impact  of  a 
common  emotion,  yell  their  heads  empty — blow  out 
their  brains  upon  a  slogan — the  standardizing  pro- 
cess in  those  institutions  will  be  greatly  accelerated. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  all  this  attack  on 
the  innocent  diversions  of  the  students  grows  out  of 
the  jealousies  of  the  professors,  especially  the  "fos- 
sils." They  say  that  students  would  throng  the 
classrooms  as  they  do  the  stadium  if  the  teachers 
would  put  up  as  good  a  show.  This  places  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  squarely  on  us  teachers.  What 
can  we  do? 

We  could,  of  course,  help  matters  by  making 
some  improvements  in  our  class  room  procedures. 
For  example,  we  could  introduce  trained  performers 
into  history  classes,  to  lead  the  cheering  for  George 
Washington  at  the  proper  time,  or  to  help  hiss  estab- 
lished villains.  We  are  missing  real  opportunities  in 
not  doing  this.  A  standardized  enthusiasm  for  our 
recognized  heroes  is  far  more  important  than  any 
amount  of  critical  knowledge  about  them.  But  of 
course,  some  of  our  teachers  are  old-fashioned. 

Now  in  the  stadium  we  can  present  the  students 

with  a  maximum  of  emotional  fervor  hitched  to  a 

minimum  of  disturbing  idea.     The  results  will  be 

sure  to  be  amazing.    No  examination  will  be  needed. 

(Continued  on  pagt   34°) 


My  Serbian  Christmas 

By  ELEANOR  E.  LEDBETTER 

Serbian  Festival  Scenes  after  water  colors  by  P.  Orli'c,  through 
the   courtesy   of   the  International  Serbian   Education   Committee 


EW  there  are  who  can  have  two 
complete  Christmases  in  the  same 
season,  but  such  was  my  good  for- 
tune when  after  an  American  Christ- 
mas on  December  25  I  was  invited 
to  a  Serbian  Christmas  two  weeks 
later.  For  the  Serbs,  like  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  communion,  ad- 
here to  the  Julian  calendar,  and  our  January  7 
is    December    25     and  Christmas     Day    to    them. 

My  invitation  was  to  the  . 
home  of  the  Serbian  priest 
where  the  observance  of  the 
holy  day  began  with  supper  on 
Christmas  Eve.  First  the  house 
was  blessed  with  incense,  then 
the  tall  Christmas  candle 
(Bozichna  svecha)  was  lighted 
by  the  host,  Reverend  Nikodem, 
with  a  prayer  which  is  trans- 
lated, "Thy  nativity,  O  Christ, 
brings  us  light  and  understand- 
ing." Reverend  Nikodem  is  a 
joy  to  the  eye — brilliant  black 
hair  and  beard,  clear  skin  with 
ruddy  cheeks,  large  black  eyes 
that  can  glow  with  interest,  snap 
with  rage  or  melt  with  tender- 
ness, a  vivid  creature,  exotic, 
charming.  He  was  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  war;  went  back 
to  serve  as  chaplain  in  the 
Serbian  army;  shared  in  the 
great  retreat;  was  wounded; 
was  sent  from  Durazzo  by  the 
minister   of   Foreign  Affairs   to 


said:  then  a  Christmas  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  walnuts  were  thrown  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  house,  symbolizing  that  Christ  comes  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  Then  we  sat  down  to  a 
bountiful  supper  which  yet  conformed  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Advent  fast,  having  in  its  composition 
no  animal  fat  of  any  kind,  neither  meat,  milk,  butter 
nor  eggs.  The  Christmas  cake  (Bozichny  kolach) 
in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  table  was  decorated 
with  sprigs  of  the  sacred  herb,  sweet  basil  (basil- 
yak),  and  placed  on  top  of  a 
plate  on  which  were  apples,  nuts, 
prunes,  olives,  some  wheat  and 
some  coins,  symbolic  of  the 
products  of  the  earth;  and  also 
a  bit  of  garlic  in  deference  to 
the  old  superstition  that  this 
wards  oft  witchcraft.  Needless 
to  say,  my  friends  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this,  but  they  like  to 
follow  the  old  custom  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment.  The  "Jesus 
candle"  was  in  the  center  of  the 
kolach,  which  was  decorated 
with  small  pastry  figures  of 
flowers  and  household  animals. 
This  plate  with  its  symbols  of 
plenty  will  remain  until  New 
Year's  Day,  when  the  kolach 
will  be  cut  and  divided  among 
the  household,  the  apples  and 
nuts  given  to  the  children,  the 
wheat  to  the  chickens  and  birds, 
thus  indicating  to  all  the  ex- 
pectation of  plenty  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

"Tetka"     (Auntie),    a    little 


seek  help  in  the  United  States. 

Prevented  by  our  neutrality  from  accomplishment  in  gray  wisp  of  a  woman,  like  Martha  cumbered  with 

this  line,  he  stayed  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  many  cares,  deplores  the  lack  of  hay  on  the  floor,  the 

countrymen  here.     I  am  the  first  person  with  whom  traditional  symbol  of  the  stable  in  which  Christ  was 


he  was  ever  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Eng- 
lish. I  remember  that  first  meeting  well.  It  was 
accomplished  by  many  formal  bows  on  his  part,  and 
I  might  almost  say  mental  gymnastics  on  mine;  but 
we  understood  each  other.  Since  that  day  he  has 
come  far.  It  was  that  night  he  told  me,  speaking  in 
all  good  faith  and  with  no  intention  of  slang,  how  he 
had  "to  skiddoo  out  of  Bosnia,"  on  account  of 
trouble  with  the  Austrian  government.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  educated  foreigner  is  this 
inability  to  discriminate  between  correct  English  and 
expressive  undignified  slang. 

After  the  lighting  of  the  candle  we  all  took  our 
places  around  the  table,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 


born.  Poor  Tetka  has  known  many  sorrows.  She 
came  here  for  a  visit  when  her  daughter  was  mar- 
ried, thinking  that  "it  is  a  good  thing  for  young 
people  to  be  alone";  was  caught  here  when  the  war 
began;  heard  of  her  son-in-law's  call  to  the  colors; 
of  his  death  in  battle;  of  the  birth  of  a  baby;  of 
how  the  young  widow  lay  smitten,  "she  cry  and  cry 
and  after  six  months  she  die."  When  Tetka  heard 
this,  she  went  out  in  the  snow  and  deliberately  tried 
to  expose  herself;  but  "not  even  a  cough  did  she 
get."  Then  she  set  her  heart  upon  the  little  child; 
but  during  the  years  when  communication  was  cut 
off,  she  could  of  course  hear  nothing.  When  the 
war  was  over,  no  one  mentioned  the  child  in  letters 
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to  her;  Nikodem's  father  wrote  "My 
dear  son,  I  like  to  see  you  once  more 
before  I  die";  and  it  was  only  after  an 
official  cablegram  sent  by  the  minister 
that  she  learned  that  the  child  of  her 
heart  had  died  of  malnutrition.  La*st 
year  she  went  home,  visited  their 
graves,  and  has  finally  made  an  adjust- 
ment of  her  life  in  coming  back  here 
with  "the  Reverend,"  to  whom  she  is 
"like  a  mother."  Since  she  came  back, 
she  is  studying  English  with  great  dili- 
gence, as  she  says  every  one  is  doing  in 
Jugoslavia,  where  it  is  very  much  the 
style,  with  English  clubs  everywhere. 
Our  first  course  consists  of  lobster 
and  sardines,  garnished  with  ripe  olives 
and  accompanied  by  caviare;  after  the 
fish  is  a  wonderful  soup  made  of  to- 
matoes, sour  cream,  rice  and  parsley; 
a  salad  of  celeriac  sliced  thin  with  salt 
and  olive  oil  dressing;  then  we  have 
fresh  fish,  floured  and  fried  in  olive  oil; 
and  a  second  salad  of  kidney  beans  and 
shredded  onions;  after  that  the  piece 
de  resistance,  home-made  noodles  sprinkled  with 
nuts  and  honey;  and  prunes  stewed  in  wine. 

I  am  honored  with  the  best  chair  in  the  house 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  the  host,  and 
my  preferences  are  zealously  ministered  to  by  "Don 
Lazar"  who  sits  at  my  right.  He  is  a  leading  lay- 
man of  the  church,  the  first  Serbian  resident  of  our 
city.  As  a  young  man,  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
royal  guard  at  the  Montenegrin  court,  had  married 
the  German  governess  and  come  to  America.  All 
went  well  with  them  until  Germany  declared  war 
on  Serbia,  when  the  former  governess  followed  suit 
and  "chased  Don  Lazar  out."  Now  he  lives  for- 
lornly in  a  room  back  of  his  office  and  only  says  that 
until  the  war  he  never  really  knew  the  Germans. 
Until  that  time  he  had  habitually  used  the  German 
language,  and  consequently  his  English  is  full  of  de- 
ficiencies, although  among  the  Serbian  colony  in 
general  he  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  very  few  who  know  how 
to  use  "the  high  words."  He 
is  a  big  man,  large 
of  body  and  large 
of  heart,  every- 
body's friend,  with 
shrewd  judgment 
and  a  certain 
childlike  simplicity 
which  is  character- 
istically Serb. 

The  formal  con- 
clusion of  our  meal 
is  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  "We 
thank  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  the  food 
Thou   hast   set   be- 


fore us"  ;  but  we  continue 
to  sit  around  the  table  on 
which  the  food  must  re- 
main until  breakfast  to 
insure  plenty  for  the 
coming  year,  and  we  eat 
nuts  and  fruit  as  we  de- 
sire throughout  the  eve- 
ning. 

Long  before  the  end 
"Boro"  had  fetched 
tamb  writs  as, — the  dis- 
tinctive Jugoslav  musi- 
cal instrument,  some- 
thing after  the  style  of 
the  harp — and  he  and 
the  Reverend  had  sung 
Christmas  songs  to- 
gether, accompanying 
themselves.  Boro  is  the 
director  of  the  choir  and 
a  genuine  welfare  work- 
er; in  an  American  or- 
ganization he  would  be 
styled  a  "social  service 
secretary."  He  trains  the  singing  society,  directs  the 
dramatic  organization,  frequently  writing  the  plays 
and  designing  the  costumes,  and  usually  enacting  the 
most  difficult  roles;  and  he  inspires,  directs  and  teach- 
es all  the  time.  But  he  is  so  unselfish  and  so  self-effac- 
ing that,  in  Don  Lazar's  words,  "He  all  the  time  do 
good  by  everybody  and  leave  himself  outside  the 
door."  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Zagreb,  a 
man  of  marked  literary  ability,  with  intelligence  and 
great  sensibility,  he  is  one  of  those  who  find  it  hard- 
est to  place  themselves  in  America.  He  cannot  do 
manual  labor  and  he  cannot  earn  a  living  at  the 
literary  pursuits  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  And  yet 
he  is  so  much  American  that  he  cannot  be  happy 
elsewhere.  When  last  he  was  in  Europe,  he  saw 
an  officer  beating  a  soldier,  and  his  blood  rose  in 
indignation  until  he  threatened  to  punish  the  officer. 
He  saw  a  peasant  strike  his  ox  across  the  face  with 
the  goad  and  started  a  personal  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  general  hu- 
maneness and  the  democracy  of  America  have 
spoiled  him  for  the  Old  World,  but  nothing  has  yet 
equipped  him  for  the  competitions  of  this  one.  Fine- 
ness, gentleness,  loveableness  do  not  produce  finan- 
cial returns  for  an  immigrant. 

The  tamburitsa  passes  from  one  to  another,  and 
songs,  gay,  sad,  or  spirited,  single  or  in  unison,  are 
interspersed  with  stories  grave  and  gay  and  with 
narratives  of  the  heroic  legends  in  which  tne  Serb 
delights,  which  are  indeed  a  part  of  life  to  him. 

The  best  vo;ce  is  that  of  Serboljub,  a  student  who 
is  spending  the  holiday  vacation  here.  He  was  sent 
to  America  officially  by  his  government  to  study 
agriculture  and  is  now  in  his  junior  year  at  a  small- 
town college  whose  agricultural  department  is  con- 
sidered very  good.  The  minister  of  agriculture, 
when  in  this  country,  met  its  head  and  appreciated 
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his  work  so  highly  that  he  entered  Serboljub  for  the 
course  there  Although  the  boy  knew  no  English 
when  he  came  here,  he  is  getting  along  well  and 
speaks  freely  though  with  a  limited  vocabulary.  His 
difficulties  have  been  many,  but  his  greatest  griev- 
ance seems  to  be  in  regard  to  his  name,  which  is 
properlv  pronounced  with  a  long  o  and  the  /;  like  // 
in  million;  but  the  students  insist  on  calling  him 
Ser-bol-jub.  It  is  a  very  nice  name,  meaning  "lover 
of  all  things  Serb,"  and  it  hurts  him  to  have  it  mis- 


used. Since  he  is  being  educated  at  the  expense  of 
his  government,  there  is  no  question  about  his  future, 
which  must  be  devoted  to  raising  the  standard  of 
Jugoslav  agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  modern 
scientific  methods. 

This  Christmas  is  his  first  touch  with  home  asso- 
ciations, and  his  happiness  is  contagious,  although 
he  cannot  refrain  from  saying  at  intervals  that  he 
knows  his  mother  is  crying  to-night  because  he  is  so 
far  away  at  Christmas.  He  is  really  very  lonesome 
in  the  little  college  town  where  no  one  understands 
him  and  his  life  is  necessarily  one  of  repression, 
hence  the  flood  of  song  and  merriment  now  that  he 
is  among  familiar  folk  for  the  brief  holiday. 

The  Christmas  gifts  to  the  household  are  mostly 
things  to  eat,  as  is  customary  in  the  Old  World, 
where  they  would  have  been  supplied  from  the  im- 
mediate resources  of  the  givers.  Don  Lazar  has 
characteristically  sent  a  bushel  basket  of  delicacies 
— fruits  of  all  kinds,  choice  brands  of  vegetables, 
olive    oil,    sardines    and    other    delectables.     Other 


baskets  have  contained  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  ham, 
fine  cheeses;  and  the  president  of  the  congregation 
has  sent  a  young  pig  which  will  form  the  climax  of 
the  morrow's  dinner,  and  which  Tetka  roasts,  bast- 
ing it  with  milk,  while  the  evening's  entertainment 
goes  on. 

After  midnight  our  parts'  breaks  up  for  a  few 
hours,  and  "Don  Milosh"  takes  me  home  in  his  car. 
Don  Milosh  is  a  young  attorney  who  had  come  to 
America  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  has  earned  his 
own  education,  graduating  from  a  well  known  uni- 
versity, so  thoroughly  American  that  he  has  no  in- 
terest in  European  politics.  But  when  after  years 
among  Americans  he  attended  a  Croation  church, 
long-buried  racial  feeling  welled  up  in  his  heart, 
and  he  resolved  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  devote  him- 
self to  helping  his  own  people,  who  are  "such  a  good 
people."  He  is  completely  neutral  in  both  politics 
and  religion,  and  neutrality  and  sincerity  combined 
have  won  him  the  confidence  of  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes,  so  that  he  is  able  to  serve  them  all.  Among 
every  immigrant  group  there  are  ghoulish  persons 
who  foment  quarrels  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  they  get 
from  unscrupulous  lawyers  for  whom  they  act  as 
runners.  Don  Milosh  has  stopped  this  among  his 
countrymen,  and  our  Jugoslavs  no  longer  go  to 
court  with  partisan  quarrels  but  compromise  and 
settle  on  terms  that  he  suggests. 

Christmas  Day  opens  with  the  Divine  Liturgy  at 
the  church  where  the  entire  community  is  present. 
This  is  perhaps  the  one  good  result  of  being  out  of. 
work.  When  business  is  booming,  the  boss  will 
not  excuse  an  employe  for  Christmas  on  January  7, 
but  if  the  employe  is  out  of  a  job,  he  is  at  least  free 
for  church.  So  the  entire  congregation  is  present, 
and  the  Reverend  gives  a  sermon  of  good  practical 
advice. 

All  greet  each  other  "Hristos  se  rod?'  (Christ  is 
born)  and  "Vojstinne  se  rodi"  (Verily  He  is  born), 
as  we  say  "Merrv  Christmas";  and  at  the  rectory 
I  am  acclaimed  as  one  of  them  when  I  make  the 
proper  response.  Many  parishioners  come  to  the 
house  to  greet  the  Reverend  and  Tetka,  but  finally 
their  number  thins  out  and  is  ended,  and  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  can  be  served.  A  very  feast  this  is,  for 
now  the  fasv  is  over,  and  meat  and  butter  are  once 
more  permissible.  Chicken  soup  with  noodles  and 
liver  dumplings  is  followed  by  chicken  paprikash, 
then  by  ham  and  the  national  dish  sarma,  a  sort  of 
stuffed  cabbage;  then  comes  piggie  in  all  his  glory, 
accompanied  by  various  salads;  and  finally  the  ex- 
citement of  the  day,  the  Christmas  cake,  chesnitsa, 
the  very  name  of  which  indicates  "respect  to  our 
Lord's  birthday."  Chesnitsa  is  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  pufi  paste — Tetka  is  probably 
"one  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  world."  In  the  old 
country  it  is  made  with  the  first  water  drawn  from 
the  village  well  in  the  morning,  and  it  contains  a  coin 
which  brings  luck  for  the  year  to  the  fortunate  re- 
cipient. The  cutting  of  chesnitsa  is  a  rite  performed 
by  the  head  of  the  house.  It  must  be  cut  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  persons  present,  and  one 
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extra  for  "the  poor  wayfarer  who  conies  to  the 
door."  In  America  there  is  no  poor  wayfarer,  so 
a  man  who  happens  to  come  to  the  door  at  the  for- 
tunate moment  is  invited  to  take  his  place.  The  first 
piece  must  go  to  the  head  of  the  house,  the  Rever- 
end; the  second  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Tetka; 
the  third  to  the  poor  wayfarer;  the  fourth  to  the 
honored  guest — myself;  and  then  the  rest.  With 
great  excitement  and  breathless  suspense  we  all  prod 
our  pieces  for  the  coin,  hoping  by  receiving  it  to  be 
lucky  the  whole  year  through.  But,  alas,  it  is  the 
casual  guest  enacting  the  poor  wayfarer  who  is  the 
lucky  one. 

After  dinner  we  have  more  songs,  more  tam- 
buritsa  music,  more  stories  and  legends,  with  more 
interruptions  from  callers  and  from  members  of  the 
cast  of  the  next  play  who  need  to  discuss  their  parts 
with  Boro.  In  the  intervals  Boro  tells  me  some 
anecdotes  of  his  life  in  London  as  secretary  to 
Father  Nikolai  Velimirovich,  now  Bishop  Nikolai, 
after  the  great  retreat.  They  were  wretchedly  poor, 
of  course,  because  they  had  escaped  only  with  their 
lives,  and  it  was  a  lucky  day  when  Boro  could  buy  a 
couple  of  chops  which  Nikola  would  cook  over  the 
coals.  Once  when  thev  went  bv  appointment  to  call 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Boro  was  so  over- 
come by  the  grandeur  of  the  Archbishop's  footmen 
contrasting  with  his  own  ragged  wreck  of  a  uniform 
that  he  assumed  the  part  of  Nikolai's  footman  in- 
stead of  his  secretary,  to  be  well  scolded  afterwards 
by  his  adored  chief. 

Serboljub's  reminiscences  come  next.  He  was 
captured  while  still  a  raw  recruit  and  spent  prac- 
tically the  whole  war  period  in  a  prison  camp  near 
Vienna  where  the  sufferings  were  terrible,  but  where 
he  learned   Russian. 

Looking  at  a  Serbian  paper,  I  am  lucky  enough 
to  be  able  to  pick  out  one  or  two  simple  words,  and 
Don  Lazar  is  so  entranced  with  mv  achievement 
that  he  wants  Serboljub  at  once  to  write  for  me  the 
characters  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  in  parallel  col- 
umns with  the  Roman  equivalents.  He  says  that  in 
two  hours  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  the  alphabet  and 
after  that  T  "can  read  anything."  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  Reverend  is  to  give  me  a  school  book 
instead. 

Vibrating  between  Tetka  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
guests  in  the  living  room,  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
the  one  and  supplying  a  needed  word  to  the  other, 
at  hand  instantly  when  wanted,  is  our  intermediary, 
Boro's  "little  interpreter,"  his  pretty  wife  Zaka. 
This  is  not  her  real  name,  but  is  short  for  zakapaka 
(ladybug),  and  it  is  an  invention  of  Boro's,  who 
says  she  walks  like  a  ladybug. 

Zaka  is  that  rare  creature,  a  perfect  interpreter: 
as  such  she  transmits  not  only  the  words  of  a  conver- 
sation but  the  true  meaning  of  the  participants.  She 
is  an  American  girl  of  Croation  parentage.  She 
heard  the  Serbo-Croat  language  at  home  and  among 
her  parents'  friends,  but  all  her  own  associates  were 
English  speaking  and  her  knowledge  of  her  parents' 
language  was  slight,  as  it  is  in  all  such  cases.     Then 


she  met  Boro,  they  fell  in  love,  and  she  eloped  to 
escape  the  opposition  of  her  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ents. Now,  living  in  the  Serbian  community,  she 
knows  no  American  woman  but  myself  and  has  no 
feminine  companionship  of  the  sort  she  was  ac- 
customed to.  She  does  not  complain  but  adjusts 
herself  quite  simply  to  life  as  it  is;  always  amiable 
and  pleasant,  readv  for  any  needed  service,  she  is  a 
fit  helpmeet  for  Boro,  who  "always  do  good  by 
everybody." 

Everyone  assists  in  translating  for  me  a  favorite 
ballad  sung  by  Serboljub.  The  guslar  is  the  Jugo- 
slav minnesinger  who,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
primitive  one-stringed  gusle,  transmits  history  and 
stimulates  patriotism: 

There  lived  an  old  guslar  on  the  outskirts  of  a  certain 
village,  and  all  he  had  was  his  gusle  and  his  grandson.  They 
lived  happily  like  the  birds  in  the  trees — that  is,  only  the 
grace  of  God  preserved  them  from  evil.     So  one  night  the 


grandson  awoke,  awakened  by  heavy  sighs  from  his  grand- 
father. The  old  man  was  just  about  to  die.  He  said  to 
his  grandson:  Take  my  muted  gusle  that  has  a  melancholy 
sound  and  sing  to  the  Serbian  race  that  it  beware  of  falling 
asleep;  encourage  them,  give  them  inspiration  that  they 
■weaken  not. 

By  this  time  the  Christmas  candle  has  burned  low ; 
the  Reverend  extinguishes  it  ceremonially  with  a 
little  red  wine,  and  my  Serbian  Christmas  is  over. 


Children  Who  Never 
Grow  Up 

Some  Adventures  Among  the  Feeble-Minded 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


HEN,  on  July  i,  1893,  I  took  charge 
of  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  at  Fort  Wayne,  I 
had  been  visiting  and  inspecting 
that  institution  for  more  than  four 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities,  and  I  had 
many  ideas  about  how  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 
During  my  administration  I  was  able  to  carry  out 
some  of  these  ideas  fully,  some  I  began  and  could 
not  finish,  and  some  proved  untenable.  But  at  the 
end  of  my  ten  years'  service  I  was  still  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  most  of  the  principles  with  which  I 
had  begun. 

The  school  was  comparatively  new  and  had  not 
been  made  popular;  few  people  realized  its  neces- 
sity, hardly  any  its  possible  value.  In  1893  feeble- 
mindedness had  been  little  studied,  in  Indiana  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  true,  the  trustees  had  begun  to 
realize  that  state  care  of  the  feeble-minded  did  not 
mean  merely  education,  but  ought  in  many  cases 
to  include  permanent  control;  they  had  succeeded 
in  changing  the  law  which  formerly  required  them 
to  dismiss  their  pupils  when  of  legal  age.  But  the 
conception  that  the  feeble-minded  never  come  of 
age;  that  they  should  have  a  training  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  a  little  community  apart  from 
the  world  of  eager  competition,  .and  such  continu- 
ous control  that  the  propagation  of  their  kind 
should  cease,  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  the  law- 
makers nor  the  trustees  of  the  institution. 

These  two  conceptions — training  in  usefulness 
and  permanent  control — had  been  growing  in  my 
mind  since  the  beginning  of  my  visits  of  inspection, 
and  they  were  the  dominating  theories  of  my  ad- 
ministration. The  success  or  failure  of  each  new 
experiment  I  made  was  measured  and  judged  by  its 
bearing  on  these  main  ideas. 

I  saw  that  these  two  things,  training  and  control, 
were  interdependent.  Although  no  one  then  had  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  feeble- 
minded, it  was  already  plain  that  there  were  far 
more  of  them  than  the  state  would  ever  be  willing 
to  support  in  any  such  degree  as  it  was  supporting 
the  insane.     Yet  I  believed  that  their  control  was 
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even  more  important  to  the  state  than  that  of  the 
insane;  that  they  constituted  a  graver  source  of 
danger — not  danger  from  the  acts  of  the  indi- 
viduals, although  even  in  this  respect  there  is  often 
much  to  be  dreaded,  but  from  the  increase  of  de- 
fectiveness through  heredity.  Only  a  few  of  the 
insane  inherit  their  affliction;  but  certainly  two- 
thirds,  and  possibly  more  of  the  feeble-minded 
come  of  parents  of  the  same  kind.  And  while 
there  may  be  a  third  of  the  present  generation  of 
feeble-minded  whose  defectiveness  has  had  some 
other  cause  than  heredity,  yet  hardly  any  of  them  if 
they  become  parents  will  have  normal  children.  No 
other  trait  either  mental  or  physical  is  so  certainly 
inherited  as  this  we  call  feeble-mindedness. 

So  the  problem  that  confronted  the  state  seemed 
to  be,  how  to  secure  complete  control  without  the 
excessive  cost  of  total  support;  and  I  thought  the 
answer  was  by  training  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
feeble-minded  to  earn  their  own  living;  and  then 
retaining  them  under  permanent  institutional  care, 
in  useful,  even  profitable,  employment.  I  believed 
that  just  in  proportion  as  this  could  be  demon- 
strated as  feasible,  it  would  be  possible  to  induce 
the  state  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of  their  care. 

I  knew  when  I  took  charge  that  the  educational 
department  needed  more  than  improvement,  that 
it  had  to  be  revolutionized.  The  school  principal 
was  an  elderly,  good-hearted  woman  who  might  have 
made  a  competent  head  for  a  district  school  of 
three  or  four  rooms.  She  was  pathetically  inade- 
quate for  the  specialized  and  varied  requirements 
of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  classes 
were  twice  too  large.  None  of  the  teachers  had 
had  special  training.  In  those  days  training  for 
such  special  teaching  was  unknown,  except  as  given 
in  the  institutions  themselves.  There  was  a  good 
kindergarten,  but  only  for  the  youngest;  the  idea 
had  not  dawned  that  the  kindergarten  theory  is 
needed  up  through  the  highest  grades  and  that  the 
industries  are  the  high  school  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Shortly  after  I  took  charge  of  the  institution.  I 
had  a  letter  from  the  parent  of  an  inmate,  which 
contained  a  salutary,  though  rather  caustic  lesson. 
The  parents,   or   those   of   them  who   showed   any 
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interest  in  their  children,  were  receiving  monthly 
reports  on  their  children's  progress,  written  by  the 
teachers.  The  letter  came  in  answer  to  one  of 
these,  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

My  wife  and  I  are  deeply  grateful  for  all  you  are  doing 
for  our  poor  boy.  and  we  think  you  are  doing  as  well  as 
you  know.  But  we  would  rather  hear  that  Charley  is  learn- 
ing to  do  some  useful  thing  than  that  he  is  acquiring  the 
alphabet  at  the  rate  of  one  letter  a  month. 

This  was  severe  but  not  a  bit  more  so  than  was 
deserved. 

The  work  had  to  be  radically  reorganized  and 
the  way  how  learned  while  doing  it.  Experiments 
had  to  be  tried  and  those  which  failed  promptly 
scrapped.  It  might  be  necessary  to  condemn 
some  new  plan  almost  before  it  got  going.  This 
is  a  dangerous  condition  for  a  superintendent,  whose 
success  depends  on  keeping  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  staff.  When  they  imagine  that  "the 
old  man  does  not  know  his  own  mind,"  loyalty  de- 
parts; and  loyalty  is  the  supreme  institution  virtue. 

In  this  emergency  I  sent  for  Edward  R.  John- 
stone, a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  resourcefulness,  upon  whose  persistent  loyalty 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  I  could  abso- 
lutely depend.  He  was  my  wife's  brother,  and  in 
engaging  him  I  had  to  risk  the  charge  of  nepotism, 
which  was  indeed  made  by  some  of  my  enemies — I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  made  some,  though 
still  more  fortunate  to  have  made  more  friends. 
Mr.  Johnstone  is  recognized  today  as  the  most  con- 
structive and  aggressive  leader  in  the  training  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world;  at  that  time  he  was  teaching  literature  in  a 
Cincinnati  high  school.  He  had  the  qualities  most 
needed:  youth,  energy,  resourcefulness,  a  sunny 
disposition,  a  fairly  good  education  and,  most  need- 
ful of  all  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  a  devo- 
tionVand  loyalty  to  his  chief  which  never  failed, 
even  when  the  chief  had  to  deny  re- 
quests for  equipment  that  seemed 
essential  or  to  change  his  mind  twice 
in  one  day.  It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  done  some  useful  things 
in  developing  social  work,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  had  happier  results 
than  came  out  of  getting  E.  R.  John- 
stone into  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
feeble-minded.  Four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  institution  at  Vineland,  New  Jer- 
sey, with  results  which  may  be  seen 
in  its  unrivalled  reputation.  The 
educational  work  at  Fort  Wayne,  so 
well  begun,  kept  on,  and  the  school 
maintained  its  high  standard,  al- 
though from  that  time  until  the  end 
of  my  service  I  had  to  be,  in  effect,  director  of  the 
school  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  whole 
institution. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  was  that  ot  encourage- 
ment.    Praise  was  frequent,  blame  seldom  heard. 


The  child's  first  feeble  attempts  might  be  poor  in- 
deed, but  if  they  were  his  best,  they  were  good,  for 
him.  The  most  valuable  habit  a  child  can  acquire 
is  that  of  success,  and  that  specially  needed  to  be  in- 
stilled in  the  little  imbecile,  whose  whole  life  until 
he  came  to  us  had  been  a  succession  of  failures.  If 
one  in  the  upper  grade  presented  a  written  spelling 
lesson  of  twelve  words,  the  teacher  would  say, 
"Good  boy,  you  have  eight  words  right;  now 
tomorrow  let's  try  if  we  can't  have  ten  words  right, 
or  even  all  twelve."  The  difference  between  "eight 
words  right,"  with  a  smile  and  "four  words 
wrong,"  with  a  frown,  was  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  disappointment,  if  not  genuine 
sorrow. 

In  those  days  we  had  not  the  copious  literature 
about  the  mentally  defective  by  which  every  teacher 
may  now  profit  if  she  will.  We  had  not  even  the 
Binet  system  of  measuring  intelligence.  But  we 
used  simple  methods  of  our  own  devising.  Many 
of  them  were  those  of  trial  and  error,  but  we  did 
get  results.  We  soon  discovered  the  value  of  the 
affirmative,  the  uselessness  of  negations.  As  far  as 
possible  the  child  was  never  told  not  to  do  some- 
thing, but  always  to  do  some  other. 

It  is  hard  for  one  with  no  experience  among  de- 
fectives to  realize  what  they  must  be  taught.  We 
had  many  who  could  hardly  walk,  many  who  shuf- 
fled along,  their  feet  never  leaving  the  floor,  be- 
cause of  defect  not  of  muscle  or  nerve,  but  of  habit. 
So  contrivances  were  made,  steps  to  go  up  and 
down,  ladders  with  flat  rungs  to  lay  on  the  floor 
to  step  into,  out  of  or  over.  Few  of  the  imbeciles 
had  any  idea  of  play.  Now  play  is  the  normal  ac- 
tivity of  the  child,  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
most  formative  period  of  life.  So  teaching  to  play 
was  as  careful  and  dignified  a  job  as  teaching  to 
sew  or  read. 

We  realized  that  our  task  was  to  develop  the 
whole  being,  physically,  intellectually  and  spiritual- 
ly.     Many  of  the  children   came  with  what  little 


Games  like  this  "nursery  maids  drill"  are  the  sort  of  fun  that  ordinary 
children  take  for  granted;  but  for  the  feeble-minded  children  they  are 
especially  valuable  training  for  alertness  and  control  of  mind  and  body 


mental  power  they  had  in  a  kind  of  comatose  con- 
dition. Our  first  task  was  to  wake  them  up.  Some 
of  the  methods  employed  were  simple  enough,  but 
great  patience  was  needed  in  applying  them.  One 
of  the  early  plans  was  ball  tossing.     The  child  stood 
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"Be  happy  and  you  will 
be  good,"  proved  a  suc- 
cessful theory  in  educat- 
ing feeble-minded  boys 
and  girls 


near  the  wall,  and  the  teacher,  a  few  feet  away, 
tossed  a  large  soft  ball  to  him,  striking  him  on  the 
head  or  the  breast  or  the  face.  After  fifty  or  a 
hundred  times,  he  might  put  out  his  hands  to  ward 
it  off,  after  another  hundred,  he  might  actually 
catch  it. 

One  day  passing  the  school  hall  I  heard  a 
child  shrieking  as  though  badly  hurt.  I  hurried  in 
to  find  what  was  the  matter.  Little  Harold  had 
caught  the  ball;  his  shrieks  were  of  joy.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  actually  made  a  pur- 
posive effort,  he  had  consciously  tried  to  do  some- 
thing and  had  done  it.  That  tiny  effort  was  the 
beginning  of  a  little  development. 

In  the  kindergarten  and  in  other  classes  the 
child  was  taught  to  make  something  which  he  could 
see  and  recognize  as  his  handiwork  when  it  was 
finished.  What  a  feeble-minded  child  learns  to  say 
he  quickly  forgets,  what  he  learns  to  do  he  remem- 
bers.    So  learning  by  doing  was  our  plan. 

Our  highest  school  standard,  to  which  only  a  few 
of  the  brightest  morons  attained,  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  usual  seventh  grade.  Reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  had  modest  places  in  the  school  curri- 
culum; not  nearly  so  important  as  those  of  sewing, 
wood  work  or  domestic  science.  The  sewing  class 
prepared  for  the  dress-making  room  and  the  tailor 
shop;  sloyd  for  the  carpenter's  shop  and  shoe- 
maker's; domestic  science  for  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room;  the  school  gardens  for  the  farm. 

We  fairly  tried,  and  often  with  more  than  use- 
ful perseverance,  to  teach  each  child 
to  read,  not  for  the  value  of  reading 
to  them,  for  that  is  nil  in  most  cases, 
but  to  placate  the  parents  who  could 
not  understand  a  school  which  did  not 
teach  the  "three  R's."  I  made  many 
efforts  to  cultivate  a  love  for  and  a 
habit  of  reading  and  in  nothing  had 
I  so  little  success.  I  specially  wanted 
it  to  fill  in  the  most  difficult  period  in 
the  institution  day,  the  hour  between 
supper  and  bed.  I  bought  the  most 
attractive  books  I  could  find  and  tried  out  one  plan 
after  another,  until  I  gave  up  in  despair. 

Music  had  a  large  place;  not  only  marching, 
dancing  and  calisthenics  (which  we  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scale)  but  some  school  work-  like 
drawing  on  the  blackboard,  counting  beads  and 
even  sweeping  the  floor,  was  done  in  rhythm. 

Most  of  the  instruction  in  singing  was  by  the 
regular  teachers,  not  only  in  the  school  proper  but 


during  the  teacher's  evening  hours  in  the  divisions. 
Each  summer  the  children  and  I  had  a  surprise  for 
the  teachers,  when  they  returned  from  their  vaca- 
tion, in  one  or  two  new  hymns  and  chants  we  had 
learned  while  they  were  away. 

The  needlework  class  was  popular  and,  begin- 
ning with  a  plain  seam,  went  through  hemming, 
felling,  herring-bone  stitch,  to  embroidery,  tatting, 
crocheting,  knitting  and  pillow-lace  making.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  a  moron  girl  to  whom  the 
simplest  mathematical  problem  to  be  solved  with 
slate  and  pencil  was  utterly  impossible,  counting 
the  numerous  bobbins  on  her  lace  pillow  and  pro- 
ducing a  design  of  beautiful  accuracy. 

Each  child  who  chose  was  given  a  little  plot  to 
cultivate,  and  the  school  gardens  were  something 
to  show  visitors.  To  grow  the  biggest  melon  on 
the  grounds,  to  carry  it  to  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice in  triumph,  to  have  him  put  it  on  the  office 
mantel  with  a  card  affixed  which  bore  the  name  and 
division  and  age  of  the  grower,  to  peep  through 
the  window  and  see  the  big  fruit  still  testifying  to 
his  skill  and  industry,  was  a  great  thing  for  a  feeble- 
minded boy  to  achieve. 

All  these  amusements  and  all  the  school  work 
were  directed  toward  happiness,  and  happiness  is 
the  beginning  of  all  good  things  for  the  feeble- 
minded. We  used  to  reverse  the  old  adage  and 
say,  "Be  happy  and  you  will  be  good."  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  with  this  spirit  animating  the 
work,  the  idea  of  punishment  soon  became  obso- 
lete. Very  rarely  was  it  necessary  to  inflict  some 
deprivation.  If,  for  instance,  a  boy  declined  to  do 
some  little  task  assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  an- 
other and  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  anything.  To 
see  your  job  given  to  a  competitor  and  hear  him 
praised  for  good  work  while  you  stand  idly  by,  was 
a  serious  penalty. 

All  work  was  made  a  privilege.  To  be  called  by 
the  night  watch  an  hour  before  the  rest  in  the  morn- 
ing and  trudge  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  through  the  snow  to  milk 
the  best  cow  in  the  herd,  or 
any  cow,  especially  when  the 
superintendent  tells  some  visi- 
tor what  a  good  milker  you  are 
and  how  he  could  not  get  along 
without  you,  is  a  great  privi- 
lege, and  not  to  be  lightly  lost. 
But  every  wise  teacher  knows 

Calisthenics  'were  an  important 
part  of  the  school  regime;  and  in 
exercise,  work,  and  play,  music 
was     used    whenever     possible 

the  value  of  privileges  of  this  sort,  and  in  the  School 
for  Feeble-Minded,  as  we  had  our  pupils  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  there  were  many  opportunities 
for  them. 

No  matter  how  good  the  playground  or  how  at- 
tractive the  menu  in  the  dining-room,  every  one 
likes  a  change  occasionally.  During  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  school,  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  time  was  hard  to  fill   acceptably,     in  the 
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summer  of  1895  we  began  a  camp  in  the  woods. 
There  was  a  pretty  valley  in  the  woodland  on  the 
farm,  down  which  a  creek  flowed  to  the  river  which 
bounded  the  farm  on  the  west.  Here  there  was  a 
fine,  safe  wading  beach  and  a  swimming-hole. 

Two  tents  for  children  held  sixteen  cots  each 
and  a  small  one  held  cots  for  two  attendants.  The 
first  group  of  big  boys  who  went  out  built  a  rustic 
dining  pavilion  and  a  rude  shed  for  a  kitchen. 
Here  every  summer  one  party  of  thirty-two  boys 
or  thirty-two  girls  in  turn  each  had  ten  days  at 
"Camp  Mathews,"  as  we  called  it  in  honor  of  our 
good  governor  who 
took  much  interest 
in  our  school.  Of 
course  this  pleasure 
had  to  be  restricted 
to  the  upper  grades, 
the  high-grade  im- 
beciles as  we  called 
them  (Goddard  had 
not  invented  the 
term  moron)  ;  but  we 
had  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of 
those. 

The  children  all 
were  delighted  with 
the  camp.  To  be 
away  for  a  week  or 
two  from  the  whistles 

and  bells;  to  spend  the  evenings  sitting  around  a 
big  camp-fire,  singing  songs;  to  have  the  rules  of 
rising  and  retiring  relaxed,  so  that  they  did  not 
have  to  go  to  bed  at  precisely  the  same  time  every 
night,  these  and  other  little  freedoms  were  very 
attractive  to  them. 

The  first  season,  though  all  the  boys  went  in 
swimming,  the  girls  were  restricted  to  the  wading 
beach.  One  attendant  who  was  strong  on  physical 
culture  begged  that  her  girls  be  allowed  to  swim 
and  rigged  up  their  underwear  for  bathing  cos- 
tumes. Of  course  in  the  country,  boys  may  go  in 
swimming  in  "the  altogether,"  but  that  would  hard- 
ly do  for  girls.  So,  in  the  spring  of  1896  bathing- 
suits  were  devised  of  grey  cotton  flannel.  They 
were  made  in  the  dress-making  room,  and  the  girls 
had  not  been  told  what  they  were,  their  purpose  be- 
ing kept  secret  for  a  joyful  surprise,  to  be  sprung 
when  the  first  party  of  girls  went  to  camp.  I  was 
conducting  some  visitors  through  the  industrial 
building  when  one  of  the  ladies  saw  the  suits  and 
asked,  "Who  are  the  bathing  suits  for?"  Some  of 
the  girls  heard  her,  caught  on  and  cried  out,  "Oh, 
bathing  suits  for  us  girls,  we  are  going  in  swimming 
at  camp."  I  made  them  promise  to  keep  the  secret, 
but  before  bed-time  every  girl  in  the  institution 
knew  of  the  joy  in  store. 

No  training  you  can  give  feeble-minded  children 
does  more  for  them  than  that  they  get  in  learning 
to  take  part  in  some  little  play.  So  the  principal 
of  the  school  is  usually  the  entrepreneur  of  the 
playhouse. 

Hardly  second  in  value  to  a  play  as  entertain- 


ment, and  first  in  its  regular  value  to  the  manage- 
ment, was  the  Sunday  school.  As  half  the  force 
of  employes  were  on  leave  each  Sunday,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  children  off  the  hands  of  those 
who  remained  on  duty,  to  allow  them  time  for  din- 
ner and  a  breathing  spell.  So  Sunday  school  lasted 
from  10:30  until  noon.  I  always  conducted  that 
myself,  and  I  owe  the  fluency  of  speech  which  my 
friends  call  eloquence  and  my  adverse  critics  lo- 
quacity to  the  fact  that,  for  ten  years  and  more,  I 
talked  to  my  feeble-minded  children  for  twenty 
minutes  every  Sunday  morning.     It  is  my  deliberate 


The  summer  camp,  with  its  tents  and  woods  and  swimming  hole,  was  the  children's  chief  delight 

conviction  that  if  you  can  really  hold  a  feeble-mind- 
ed audience  you  can  hold  any  other,  even  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  an  elaborate  ritual 
was  worked  out,  including  singing,  responsive  read- 
ing, chanting  and  reciting  psalms,  with  special 
songs  and  memory  gems  by  the  different  divisions, 
with  the  band  to  march  in  by  and  play  the  voluntary 
at  the  close.  All  during  my  term  of  office  about 
one-fourth  of  the  children  were  epileptics.  Now  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that,  while  unpleasant  excite- 
ment will  often  precipitate  a  seizure  in  an  epileptic, 
pleasurable  excitement  does  not.  In  the  early  days 
at  the  school  a  spasm  at  an  entertainment  was  un- 
known, but  a  spasm  at  Sunday  school  was  frequent. 
But  during  my  last  five  years,  after  the  ritual  had 
reached  its  full  development,  a  spasm  was  as  rare 
at  Sunday  school  as  at  play. 

A  popular  entertainment  devised  by  the  princi- 
pal and  matron  was  monthly  birthday  parties  for 
the  children  who  were  born  in  the  month,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  When  this  was  planned  we 
had  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them  had  never  had  a  birth- 
day that  was  on  record.  This  was  convenient  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  keep  the  parties  down  to  a 
manageable  size.  So  to  those  who  had  no  birth- 
days we  gave  appropriate  ones  spread  through  the 
year. 

Two  boys  named  George  were  given  the  twenty- 
second  of  February.  Abraham  got  the  twelfth  of 
the  same  month.  Charles  found  to  his  delight  that 
he  shared  a  birthday  with  Charles  Dickens.     Flor- 
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cnce  celebrated  with  Florence  Nightingale.  Claude 
had  the  same  day  as  Governor  Claude  Mathews. 
Eliza  was  very  proud  because  she  and  the  beloved 
matron  owned  the  nineteenth  of  August,  and  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  that  he  and  the  superintendent 
were  born  on  January  the  second.  With  each  of 
the  birthday-less  ones  some  similar  connection  was 
made.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  accosted  by  an  eager 
smiling  little  one  with  the  remark,  "I'm  going  to  a 
birthday  party,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  given  me  a  birth- 
day." The  parties  were  simple,  inexpensive  af- 
fairs; just  a  little  cake  and  candy  in  addition  to 
the  usual  supper,  with  a  few  special  games  for  the 
participants,  and  the  fun  of  wearing  Sunday  clothes 
on  a  week-evening.  But  their  value  as  a  coming 
event  of  joy  was  worth  many  times  their  cost. 

One  of  the  things  unprovided  for  by  the  state 
appropriation  was  Christmas  presents,  and  I  had 
to  devise  a  plan  to  get  money  for  them.  A  few  of 
the  parents  sent  their  children  a  Christmas  box, 
which  usually  contained  some  present  appropriate 
to  come  from  the  hands  of  Santa  Claus  on  Christ- 
mas morning;  but  there  were  many  hundreds  more 
who  did  not.  Each  winter  a  special  grand  enter- 
tainment was  given,  to  which  the  public  was  invited, 
and  permitted  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  These  were 
so  popular  that  the  chapel  was  always  over-crowd- 
ed. While  E.  R.  Johnstone  was  principal,  he 
planned  and  conducted  these  events.  When  he  left 
there  seemed  no  one  to  take  his  place;  so  I  made  it 
one  of  my  specialties  and  developed  the  Christmas 
entertainment  to  a  hitherto  unheard-of  splendor. 

The  work  of  preparation  was  divided  between 
the  teachers,  one  having  charge  of  the  choruses,  one 
of  the  boys'  speaking  parts,  one  of  the  girls',  etc. 
The  teacher  of  sewing,  embroidery  and  lace-making 
had  charge  of  making  the  costumes,  all  of  which  I 
designed.  She  was  perfect  at  carrying  out  an- 
other's plans  but  not  herself  inventive,  so  we 
worked  well  together.  After  the  parts  were 
learned,  which  was  a  long  job,  since  every  move- 
ment, intonation  and  gesture  had  to  be  taught  child 
by  child,  I  used  to  conduct  the  rehearsals,  and  I  had 
more  fun  than  the  children — and  they  had  plenty; 
bad  behavior  by  a  child  having  a  part,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  being  put  out  of  the  play,  was  rarely  heard 
of. 

As  the  plan  worked  out  it  grew  until  the   rule 
was  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  sch 
time  getting  ready.     This  was  justified 
the  theory  of  the  educational  value  of 
training  and  the  large  proportion  of 
school  children  who  took  part;  and,  a 
way,  our  school  term  of  ten  months  w 
quite    long   enough.      Then,    about    th 
weeks  before   Christmas,    so   as   to   have 


One  of  the  best  of  the  Christmas  plays  in 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  was  a  comic 
opera  founded  on  Browning's  poem  of 
The  Pied  Piper,  given  in  December,  1900 


time  to  spend  the  receipts  properly,  we  gave  the 
play.  We  had  two  full  dress  rehearsals,  one  on 
Monday  for  the  girls  to  see,  one  on  Tuesday  for  the 
boys.  (By  this  time  the  chapel  would  not  hold  all 
at  once.)  On  Wednesday  the  actors  rested,  and  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  matinee 
public  performances  were  given,  with  reserved  seats 
at  twenty-five  cents.  The  house  seated  529  and  was 
always  full,  and  usually  a  few  hundred  tickets  were 
sold  more  than  were  used. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  plays  was  a  comic  opera 
called,  "The  Pay  of  the  Pied  Piper,"  founded  on 
Browning's  poem  of  the  old  legend  of  Hamelin. 
This  was  given  in  December,  1900.  The  music 
was  simple  yet  attractive  and  catchy.  The  char- 
acters included  a  troop  of  rats,  very  realistically 
costumed,  which  the  children  enjoyed  enacting;  a 
group  of  councillors  and  their  wives,  the  burgo- 
master and  the  beadle,  a  crowd  of  children  for  the 
street  scene  and  the  piper. 

Out  of  the  play  of  the  Piper  there  grew  a  myth 
or  legend.  Like  all  good  myths  that  grow,  this 
had  a  tiny  seed  of  reality.  In  devising  the  cos- 
tume for  the  beadle,  who  had  an  important  part,  as 
it  was  a  fourteenth  century  story,  I  gave  him  a  short 
purple  cloak  with  a  heraldic  device  on  the  back. 
As  both  heraldic  and  picturesque,  this  device  was 
a  yellow  lozenge-shaped  shield,  bearing  a  red 
griffin  rampant.  This  was  the  seed  fact  of  the 
myth.  Needing  new  scenery  for  the  council  cham- 
ber, this  was  made  in  panels  with  a  replica  of  the 
yellow  shield  and  red  griffin  on  each.  Out  of  that 
naturally  grew  the  idea  that  the  griffin  was  the 
heraldic  device  of  the  city.  Then  came  a  large 
shield  and  griffin,  to  hang  over  the  burgomaster's 
chair  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Next,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  for  the  myth  when  once  the 
seed  was  planted  grew  rapidly,  came  the  fancy  that 
this  particular  griffin  had  a  magic  qua- 
lity, that  his  aspect  changed  with  the 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  city, 
looking  serene  when  all  was  well,  sor- 
rowful when  disease  came  and  fierce 
when  warfare  threatened. 

Then   it  was  necessary   to 
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get  this  idea  across  the  footlights,  so  a  lady 
of  the  cast,  a  wife  of  one  of  the  councillors, 
was  given  the  line.  "The  griffin,  our  city's  pro- 
tector, look  down  with  indignation  upon  a  bur- 
gomaster and  council  who  cannot  deliver  us 
from  a  plague  of  rats."  Then,  of  course,  the  de- 
vice had  to  explain  itself,  and,  by  degrees,  in  five 
or  six  weeks,  the  myth  grew  to  its  final  shape.  It 
included  a  hitherto  unheard  of  "Prince  Hamel  the 
Second,"  who  founded  the  city,  its  name  being  vari- 
ously interpreted  as  Hamel's  Line  or  Hamel's  Lin, 
from  a  famous  lin  or  linden  tree  on  the  river  bank 
under  wnich  the  prince,  when  a  baby,  had  been 
thrown  out  to  die;  his  father,  Hamel  the  First, 
having  been  deceived  by  a  faithless  nurse  as  to  his 
legitimacy.  The  griffin  had  been  the  kindly  guard- 
ian of  the  child,  caring  for  him  until,  when  grown 
into  a  fine  youth,  he  was  providentially  restored  to 
his  father's  arms.  The  prince 
adopted  a  griffin  as  his  heraldic 
device  and  the  privilege  of  using 
it  was  conferred  by  him  on  his  city. 

The  story  of  the  myth 
was  used  to  advertise  the 
play,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing its  appearance  in  the 
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Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gaz- 
ette, the  paper  printed  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  man  from 
Brunswick,  saying  that  while 
everyone  knows  the  story  of 
the  piper  and  the  rats  is  his- 
torical— if  you  doubt  it  go  to 
Hamelin  today  and  see  Pied  Piper  Street  down 
which  the  rats  were  led  to  the  river — all  this  non- 
sense about  Hamel  and  the  griffin  was  too  silly  to 
be  printed. 

A  day  later  came  a  letter  from  the  professor  of 
comparative  mythology  of  the  University  of  Weiss- 
nichtwo,  commenting  on  the  story  as  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  growth  of  a  myth.  Just  as  plants 
removed  from  their  native  habitat  to  a  more  friend- 
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ly   clime   will   blossom    out   with 
new  splendor,   so   the  old  myth, 
transplanted   from   the   worn-out 
soil  of   Brunswick  to   the  fertile 
West,    had    developed    into    this 
lovely    legend.       Of    course    an 
identical  pen  wrote  the  story  for 
the   paper,    the    letter    from    the 
Brunswicker   and   that   from   the 
professor. 
Various  other  publicity  stunts  were  worked  out 
of  the  griffin  myth,  and  the  play  was  well  adver- 
tised.    Before  the  first  performance  the  citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne   had  been   instructed   to   some   extent 
both  in  mythology  and  heraldry. 

In  the  play  the  burgomaster  tells  the  beadle  to 
advertise  for  a  rat  killer,  and  he  replies  in  a  song 
which  in  the  original  begins,  "In  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  I  will  put  a  telling  paragraph."  This 
was  made,  "In  the  Fort  Wayne  Daily  Sentinel,  I 
will  put  a  telling  article."  The  proprietor  of  the 
paper  kindly  printed  a  special  front  page,  with  the 
paper's  name  in  letters  large  enough  to  be  read  by 
the  audience,  when  the  beadle  held  it  up  as  he  sang; 
and  also  sent  a  handsome  check  for  the  Christmas 
fund. 

The  "Pay  of  the  Pied  Piper,"  after  all  expenses, 
including  the  new  scenery  and  elaborate  costumes, 
had  been  defrayed,  netted  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
profit  of  $350,  and  the  Christmas  presents  that 
year  were  better  than  ever  before.  But  even  this 
splendid  sum  was  beaten  a  year  later,  when  we  gave 
the  comic  opera  of  "Columbus  in  a  Merry  Key." 
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This  was  the  most  sumptuous  produc- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  stage  at 
Fort  Wayne  and  perhaps  anywhere 
else.  It  had  119  characters,  and  in 
the  final  tableau  they  were  all  on  the 
stage  together.  Nine  girls  in  white, 
headed  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
came  forward  in  a  cloud  of  white 
mosquito  netting,  illuminated  by  an 
electric  headlight  from  above.  The 
cloud  vanishing,  they  sang  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  each  waving  a 
silken  flag  as  the  whole  company 
joined  in  the  chorus. 

The  day  after  this  play,  I  received 
an  anonymous  note  which  said:  "Dear 
Sir:  I  bought  two  tickets  for  your 
play  at  Siemon's  book  store  which  cost 
fifty  cents.  I  have  often  paid  $1.50 
for  a  seat  at  a  much  poorer  performance,  therefore 
I  owe  you  $2.50,  which  please  find  enclosed."  The 
letter  was  signed,  "A  Traveling  Man." 

Columbus  netted  us  $450,  and  we  were  able  to 
gratify  some  long  unsatisfied  desires.  Little  Minnie 
Cripe  ha-d  no  hair  on  her  head.      Every  Christmas 


It  'was  a  proud  Christ- 
mas for  bald  little  Min- 
nie Cripe  "when  Santa 
Claus  finally  brought 
her  the  goldenhaired 
wig  she  had  been 
asking  for  every  year 


for  four  years  back,  her  pathetic  request  to  Santa 
Claus  had  been  for  a  wig.  Now  wigs  cost  real 
money  and  Santa  Claus  was  poor.  But  this  year 
he  felt  rich  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Santa,  "If  Minnie 
asks  for  a  wig  let's  get  her  one."  Sure  enough, 
when  the  letter  to  Santa  Claus  came  from  Division 
B.-2  there  appeared,  "Minnie  Cripe — a  wig."  So 
a  friendly  hair-store  lady  was  taken  into  confidence 
and  was  found  to  have  just  the  right  wig  in  stock, 
second-hand  but  made  over  as  good  as  new;  this 
she  sold,  with  no  profit  or  charge  for  making  over, 
for  only  four  dollars.  It  was  a  curly  golden-haired 
wig  and  matched  Minnie's  complexion  exactly. 

On  Christmas  morning,  when  the  "Happy 
Christmas  Day"  and  "Merry  Christmas  Bells"  had 
been  sung,  and  the  wonderful  and  never-to-be-out- 
worn story  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  Angels,  the 
Wise  Men  and  the  Babe  in  the  Manger,  had  been 
told,  came  the  presents.  The  stage  was  full  of 
clothes-baskets  heaped  high.  The  Christmas  tree, 
which  nearly  touched  the  high  chapel  ceiling,  was 
illuminated.  So  that  all  the  children,  who  filed  out 
of  the  chapel  company  by  company  after  receiving 
their  presents,  might  see  the  fun,  Minnie's  division 
was  called  up  the  very  first,  and  her  name  headed 
the  list.  She  received  the  box  with  wonder,  not 
drenming  that  her  four  years'  desire  was  being 
gratified.     Then  Mrs.  Santa  led  her  out  by  a  door 


King  Ferdinand  in  the  comic  opera 
"Columbus  in  a  Merry  Key,"  the 
most  sumptuous  production  of  the 
feeble  -  minded,  which  netted  the 
school  $450   for  Christmas  presents 

at  the  back  of  the  chapel  to  one  of 
the  employe's  bedrooms  and  fitted 
the  wig  on  her  head.  When  the 
child  saw  herself  in  the  mirror  she 
screamed  with  delight.  Then  she 
was  led  back  to  the  chapel,  and  when 
the  children  saw  Minnie's  happy  face 
surmounted  by  golden  curls,  the  din 
was  terrific.  Clapping,  stamping, 
whistling,  all  the  noises  that  they 
liked,  because  you  know,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  no  one  might  say  "No"  or 
"Don't;"  unless,  indeed,  some  child 
is  hurting  another.  Poor  Minnie  faced 
the  joyous  tumult  for  two  minuutes,  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  running  up  to  Santa  Claus  she  threw  her 
arms  about  him  and  hugged  him  tightly,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  other  pairs  of  eyes  not  quite  dry 
just  then. 

One  year  the  letter  to  Santa  from  Colonia  con- 
tained a  request  from  John  Dixon,  for  a  cross-cut 
saw,  and  he  got  it;  saws  are  always  useful  on  a 
farm.  Then  I  asked  the  head  farmer  why  John 
wanted  the  saw,  and  the  explanation  came  that 
John  was  working  in  the  woods,  getting  out  firing 
for  next  year's  brick  burning,  and  his  favorite  job 
was  sitting  on  one  log  and  pulling  the  saw  over 
another,  and  if  he  owned  the  saw  he  had  a  cinch 
on  that  job.  Another  request  was  from  Duke  Bed- 
ford, who  drove  the  milk-wagon  from  the  colony  to 
the  institution  every  day.  He  asked  for  a  pair  of 
blankets  for  his  team,  a  fine  pair  of  Clydesdales  of 
which  he  was  very  proud  and  which  he  thought  he 
owned.  If  there  was  a  gayer  pair  of  horse  blankets 
in  town  than  the  pair  Duke  got  it  was  because  Santa 
couldn't  find  them. 

Of  course    even    the    stupenduous   sum   of   $450 
could  not  buv  such  costly  presents 
for  each  of  the  eight  hundred  chil- 
dren who  saw  Columbus,  but  hun- 
dreds of  the  lower  grades,  the  idi- 
ots, could  not  appreciate  anything 
better  than  ten  cents  would  buv, 
and    a   twentv-five-cent   toy  sat's- 
fied    hundreds    more;    so    to    the 
morons,    especially   the    big   boys 
and  girls  who  did  so  much  good 
work,    the    dressmakers,    tailors, 
shoemakers,     assistant     cooks, 
waitresses,     etc.,     we     could 
give    their    hearts'    desire 
which     included    man- 
dolins,   white    uresses. 
{Continued  on  page  340  ) 

Jack  the  GiantKiller 
faces  his  formidable  foe 
in  one  of  the  plays  giren 
by  the  feeble  -  minded 
children 
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NE  redeeming  feature  in  the  other- 
wise deplorable  situation  in  Vienna 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Land  Settle- 
ment Movement,  which  has  gradu- 
ally developed  from  vacant-lot  gar- 
dening the  most  constructive  and 
serious  attempt  at  self-help  in  Aus- 


sioned  officials  of  all  grades.  Two  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Austrian  settlements  are  that  they  en- 
courage  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  not  of  the 
derelicts  of  society,  and  that  each  settler  is  pledged 
to  give  from  1,500  to  2,000  hours  of  free  labor  to 
the  work  of  the  colony  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  free  labor,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  the  house 
by  20  per  cent,  is  probably  the  secret  of  the  vitality 
and  enthusiasm  which  inspires  the  work  and  makes 
it  differ  from  the  work  done  in  garden  cities  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  where  only  paid  labor  is 
employed. 

In  places  where  sand  is  found  in  situ,  concrete 
hollow  bricks  are  manufactured,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  with  one  machine  the  settlers  turn  out   1,200 


tria.  Although  reared  on  financial  instability,  it  is 
likely  to  develop  into  one  of  the  soundest  economic 
systems  ever  devised  by  a  community  of  people 
whose  country  is  practically  bankrupt. 

February,  1921,  may  be  taken  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  land  settlements.  As  the  housing  problem 
grew  more  and  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  return 
of  the  demobilized  armies  and  increasing  numbers 
of  refugees,  it  became  imperative  for  the  surplus  bricks  a  day  against  850  when  the  machine  is  han- 
population  of  Vienna  and  other  cities  to  live  near  died  by  paid  workers.  On  Saturday  afternoons, 
the  land  they  were  cultivating,  and  to  give  their  chil-  Sundays  and  feast  days  the  future  owners  of  the 
dren  better  conditions  of  living,  at  the  same  time  houses,  assisted  by  their  wives,  may  be  seen  digging 
making  them  independent  of  the  many  foreign  relief  sand,  making  roads,  laying  water  pipes,  manufac- 
missions  that  exist  in  Austria  since  the  war.  In  turing  bricks  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work 
April  of  that  year  a  demonstration  was  held  in  front  not  requiring  skilled  labor.  In  the  workshops, 
of  the  Rathaus  to  en- 
force the  claim  for  a 
settlement  law;  the 
result  of  this  was  the 
formation  of  a  state 
and  municipal  fund  by 
means  of  which  subsi- 
'  dies  were  arranged 
over  a  period  of  years, 
and  land  was  leased 
at  a  low  rate  to  such 
building  societies  as 
were  ready  to  under- 
take operations.  The 
following  months  saw 
one  long  and  coura- 
geous struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian 
land  settlers  against 
almost     overwhelming 


An  interior  at  the  Eden  colony 


with  the  free  labor 
of  skilled  artisans, 
such  as  carpenters 
and  locksmiths,  all 
the  doors  and  win- 
dows for  the  houses 
are  made;  and  every 
evening  after  five 
o'clock,  when  their 
work  in  the  city  is 
finished,  twenty  or 
thirty  skilled  men 
may  be  seen  "work- 
ing off"  their  hours. 
Each  settlement, 
of  course,  has  its  in- 
dividual require- 
ments,  and  its  possi- 
bilities of  develop- 
ment    vary     accord- 


odds,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  wildly  ingly.  For  example,  there  is  Eden,  situated  on 
fluctuating  but  ever  decreasing  value  of  the  krone,  a  slope  of  the  Wolfersberg,  where  acres  of  scrub 
The  financial  position  of  the  thirty  or  more  building  and  tree  stumps  have  to  be  uprooted  before 
societies  formed  around  Vienna  was  enough  to  the  fruit  plantation,  which  is  already  under  way,  can 
quencl  rthe  ardor  of  the  most  optimistic  pioneers,  be  established.  The  settlers,  50  per  cent  of  whom 
and  probably  only  the  force  of  sheer  necessity  has  are  brain  workers,  have  built  their  first  group  of 
kept  the  work  going.  houses  of  the  stone  they  hacked  from  an  old  quarry 
The  Vienna  settlements  are  situated  on  waste  or  on  the  hillside.  It  was  a  colossal  job  and  too  ex- 
forest  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  are  made  pensive  to  be  continued  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
up  of  all  classes  of  workers,  including  artisans,  day  employing  Italian  labor  for  fashioning  the  stone, 
laborers,  clerks,  railway  and  street-car  employes,  The  next  group  of  houses  under  construction  will  be 
brain  workers,   artists,  wounded  soldiers  and  pen-  of  concrete  hollow  bricks;    a  doctor  of  philosophy 
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and  a  well-known  botanist  are  already  expert  at 
working  the  stamping  machine.  Bee-rearing  will 
form  an  important  part  in  this  settlement,  as  well  as 
jam-making,  and  one  of  the  settlers,  a  poly-linguist 
and  expert  beekeeper,  is  planning  a  trip  to  England 
and  Denmark  to  study  cooperative  jam-making  and 
fruit-farming. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  City  of  Peace  (see  the 
Survey  for  August  15),  erected  by  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  park,  and  an  affiliated  group  of  the  Kriegs- 
beschadigten  has  already  built  twenty  excellent  cot- 
tages across  the  Danube  from  the  walls  of  an  old 
fortress,  thus  saving  themselves  much  expense.  Each 
of  these  settlements  has  its  central  farm,  the  produce 
of  which  is  sold  to  the  settlers  in  proportion  to  the 
hours  of  labor  devoted  to  the  farm  work,  the  price 
being  reduced  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  hours  given. 

The  industrial  workers  and  railway  and  street- 
car employes  of  Rosenhugel  have  pushed  their 
colonies  forward  at  amazing  speed;  during  the  past 
fifteen  months  the  members  of  these  two  affiliated 
groups,  with  the  smaller  group  of  Traiskirchen  (one 
thousand  members  in  all)  have  contributed  1,742,- 
000  hours  of  unpaid  labor  and  Kr.  65,000,000  from 
their  wages. 

Remarkable  as  these  figures  are  in 
illustrating  the  cooperation  and  cour- 
age of  this  group,  perhaps  the  Hirsch- 
stetten  ex-soldiers  deserve  even  more 
credit.  With  a  membership  of  only 
two  hundred,  all  of  the  men  more  or 
less  seriously  disabled  in  the  war  and 
half  of  them  tuberculous,  the  Hirsch- 
stetten  colonists  have  contributed 
85,000  hours  of  free  labor  and  Kr. 
6,240,000  from  their  wages  between 
April  1,  1921,  and  July  1,  1922. 

In  considering  the  financial  side, 
the  constantly  fluctuating  exchange 
must  be  remembered,  as  it  affects  the 
estimated  cost  of  houses,  government 
and  municipal  subsidies  and  the  value 
of  the  settlers'  labor  which  helps  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  house.  For 
example,  the  average  cost  of  a  settle- 
ment house  in  April    192 1   was  esti- 


The  first  group 

of  houses   in 

the  orchard  oj 

Eden 


mated  at  Kr.  250,000,  the  exchange  being  at  about 
Kr.  Soo  to  the  dollar;  today  the  same  house  is  esti- 
mated at  Kr.  12,000,000,  the  dollar  standing  at 
about  Kr.  34,000.  The  rent  of  the  house  will,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  the  exchange  value. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  advance 
orders  for  raw  material  will  be  readily  understood, 
especially  since  materials  such  as  glass  and  cement 
have  to  be  imported  from  the  secession  states  and 
freight  rates  rise  with  the  depreciation  of  the  krone. 
The  central  settlement  supply  station  supplies  the 
material  on  credit,  the  payment  depending  on  the 
next  state  or  municipal  loan,  these  loans  being  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  paper  money  the  state 
feels  justified  in  printing.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
fictitious  basis  of  the  whole  financial  edifice  (which 
is  typical  of  all  Austrian  enterprises  today),  the 
ultimate  aims  are  so  sound,  and  the  instinct  of  sur- 
vival so  powerful,  that  thousands  of  men  are  stak- 
ing their  all  in  the  land  settlement  movement. 

They  realize  that  the  old  Austria  and  the  old 
Vienna  are  gone  forever,  and  that  a  new  agricultural 
Austria  must  spring  up  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
life  which  were  torn  from  them  when  the  old  empire 
was  divided.     They  are  willing  to  face  any  hard- 


Wounded  soldiers  digging  foundations  at  Friedenstadt 
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State  officials 
and  their  wires 
sifting  gravel 
at  Pressbaum 


ships  in  order  to  survive  the  wreck  and  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  give  their  children  a  chance  of  recon- 
structing their  lives.  For  this  reason  wounded  sol- 
diers work  twelve  hours  a  day  to  build  their  City 
of  Peace,  and  state  officials  root  up  the  stumps  of 
trees  and  cut  roads  out  of  the  hillside  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  instead  of  smoking  in  the  public  gardens 
or  cafes.  Artists  and  writers  sink  the  individualism 
of  their  professions  and  cooperate  in  laying  out 
fruit  plantations  and  digging  potatoes,  and  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  the  workmen's  quarters  in  Floridsdorf 
and  Favoriten  are  willing  to  curtail  tobacco  and  beer 
to  a  minimum  and  dig  the  foundations  of  their  cot- 
tages on  holidays  instead  of  waving  the  red  flag  out- 
side the  big  hotels  in  the  Ring. 

The  first  year  of  production  in  the  gardens  and 
central  farms  has  proved  that  the  settlers  are  able 
to  produce  ioo  per  cent  of  their  vegetables  (except 
potatoes),  milk  (goats')  and  eggs,  and  30  per  cent 
of  their  meat  requirements. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  educational 
value  of  this  land  settlement  work.  A  man  ceases 
to  be  a  revolutionary  when  his  living  conditions  are 
being  bettered  through  his  own  efforts.  As  a  po- 
tential householder  and  employer  of  labor  he  appre- 


Four-family  houses  at  Pressbaum  in  course  of  construction 


ciates  the  value  of  capital  in  industrial  enterprise; 
as  a  manual  laborer  on  the  land  the  produce  of 
which  he  will  one  day  enjoy,  he  realizes  the  futility 
of  curtailing  work  to  six  or  eight  hours  a  day.  Above 
all,  the  extremely  precarious  condition  of  the  move- 
ment owing  to  political  self-interest  in  Austria, 
makes  the  settler  cooperate  with  his  fellows  in  a 
way  he  would  not  dream  of  under  more  prosperous 
circumstances.  Much  will  depend  on  the  courage  of 
its  leaders  and  the  loyalty  and  cohesion  of  their  fol- 
lowers. The  present  prospects  of  further  financial 
support  from  the  state  are  not  cheerful,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  no  more  new  houses  can  be  built  from 
existing  subsidies.  Yet  the  settlers  who  have  accom- 
plished hundreds  of  hours'  free  labor  in  building 
other  men's  houses,  while  they  and  their  families 
are  still  in  crowded  tenement  rooms  or  in  cellars, 
will  certainly  not  be  content  to  see  their  little  cottage 
homes  vanish  into  thin  air  because  supplies  have  run 
short.  The  more  they  work,  the  sooner  must  the 
building  operations  come  to  an  end,  because  the  state 
is  quite  unable  to  supply  the  funds  required.  What 
then?  Is  all  this  labor  and  courage  to  be  lost? 
There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  situation: 
1.  To  convince  the  world  at  large  of  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  the  land  settlement 
movement  and  of  its  importance  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Austria,  so  that 
foreign  loans  may  be  raised. 

2.  For  the  settlers  to  save  still 
more  from  their  wages  which  are 
already  inadequate  to  meet  the  ter- 
ribly high  cost  of  living,  to  build  their 
tiny  houses  or  huts  on  the  land  al- 
ready leased,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
skilled  labor  they  can  afford,  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  and  every  year 
from  the  profits  of  their  vegetable 
gardens  to  add  to  the  two-roomed 
dwellings  until  at  last  each  family  can 
be  adequately  housed. 

The  second  method  is  already  be- 
ing adopted  by  one  settlement  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vienna;  here  the  colon- 
ists have  collected  material  to  build 
ten  tiny  two-roomed  houses  on  the 
land  they  have  cultivated. 


Foundling  Hospitals 

The  Revival  of  an  Old  Institution 
to  Meet  a  New  Need 

By  ELIZABETH  ALTMANN-GOTTHEIMER 


THE  history  of  found- 
ling hospitals  is  over  a 
thousand  years  old. 
The  Roman  emperors 
Constantine,  Justinian  and 
others  supported  institutions 
of  a  similar  kind  in  order  to 
prevent  infanticide.  Later 
the  church  undertook  to  pro- 
tect abandoned  children  if 
they  were  deposited  in  a 
marble  basin  close  to  the 
cathedral  porch.  From  this 
it  was  only  a  step  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  so-called 
"cradle-tour,"  a  revolving 
basket  in  the  porch  of  found- 
ling hospitals  which  allowed 
secret  admittance  and  was 
chiefly  used  by  mothers  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  illegiti- 
mate  children.  It  was  Pops 
Innocent   III   who   in    1 198 


to  lead  to  many  abuses,  the 
foundling  hospitals  them- 
selves are  flourishing  to  this 
day.  Italy,  for  instance, 
has  about  130  foundling 
hospitals  which  are  able  to 
receive  twenty  thousand 
children  a  year.  One  of 
the  best  managed  and  most 
modern  of  these  is  the  bre- 
fotrofio  on  Mount  janicul- 
us  from  which  one  enjoys  a 
sweeping  view  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  magnificent  pano- 
rama which  Emile  Zola  de- 
scribes in  his  novel  Rome 
and  which  has  not  its  equal 
anywhere. 

In  Protestant  countries, 
foundling  hospitals  were 
first  introduced  in  the  eight- 
eenth    century,     but     never 


opened    the    famous    found       Luca   deUa   R0Wta's   Madonna  and  Andna   delta      becnme    popular.     Most    of 

ling    hospital    of    Santo      Robbia's  Bambini  from  the   Foundling  Hospital  at      tncm    were    not    exclusively 

Spirito    in    Rome    which    is                               Florence,  about  1460                               reserved  for  foundlings,  but 

said   to  have  been  the  first  admitted   waifs    and   strays 

asylum  making  use  of  the  "cradle-tour."    In  Roman  of     every     description.       Only     Captain     Coram's 

Catholic    countries    this    idea    spread    rapidly,    and  foundling   hospital    in    London,   which   was   opened 

France  and  Italy  could  boast  of  a  great  many  in-  in    1739,    was    reserved    for    illegitimate  children, 

st'tutions  of  a  similar  kind — one  of  the  best  known  The     foundling    hospitals     in    the     United     States, 

being  the  Casa  degli  Innocenti  at  Florence,  erected  which    were    all    founded    during    the  second    half 

by  Brunelleschi   in    1420   and  later  ornamented  by  of     the     nineteenth     century     are     generally     pri- 

Andrea  della  Robbia  with  the  famous  baby-frieze,  vately    supported.     In    Germany    also  the    care    of 

parts  of  which  are  here  reproduced.     These  found-  foundlings  was  left  mostly  to  private  initiative  and 

ling     hospitals      flourished  to  the  poor-law  administra- 

under    the    economic    doc-  tion.       In     the     nineteenth 

trine  of  mercantilism  which  century    public    opinion    in 

favored      illegitimacy      for  Germany     was      so     much 

the  sake  of  increasing  popu-  against  foundling  hospitals 

lation.    This  was  especially  that  the  city  of  Berlin  de- 

the    case    in    France    under  dined  a  large  legacy  which 

the    government    of    Louis  had  been  left  for  the  main- 

XIV.  tenance   of   foundlings   and 

Though    the    "c  r  a  d  1  e-  the     establishment     of     a 

tour"    was    for    the    most  foundling  hospital  after  the 

part  abolished  in  the  begin-  French  and  Italian  pattern, 

ning      of      the      nineteenth  Two    reasons   were    at    the 

century,  as  it  was  supposed  root     of     this     opposition. 
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One  was  the  terribly  high  rate  of  mortality  which 
at  one  time  used  to  average  75  per  cent  and  made 
Villerme  propose  the  ironical  inscription:  lei  on 
fait  mourir  les  enfants  aux  frais  du  public;  the  other 
was  fear  of  deterioration  of  the  motherly  instinct 
and  of  feeling  of  parental  responsibility. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  time  that  in  spite  of  the 
rooted  prejudice  against  foundling  hospitals  in  all 
Protestant  countries  there  has  sprung  up  in  Germany 
a  new  movement  to  revive  the  foundling  hospital. 
The  promoters  of  this  idea  are  chiefly  doctors  of 
medicine.    They  have  started  a  new  periodical,  Die 


alleviated  if  the  curse  could  be  taken  from  mother 
and  child  by  certain  alterations  of  the  law  which  are 
now  planned.  But  there  must  also  be  asylums  for 
despairing  mothers  and  endangered  children. 

That  is  the  object  of  a  new  society,  recently  estab- 
lished at  Munich,  which  calls  itself  Kind erfreis tat t 
(Children's  Refuge).  This  society  does  not  want 
to  build  foundling  hospitals  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  The  names  foundling  hospital  and  cradle- 
tour  are  used  only  as  symbols  of  the  secrecy  which 
will  protect  the  cases  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  so- 
ciety wants  to  propagate   these  ideas.      It  will  re- 


Drehlade  (The  Cradle-Tour)  which  is  dedicated  to     peatedly  proclaim  the  fact  that  today  hundreds  of 
propagating  the  idea  of  foundling  hospitals. 

It  is  estimated  that  eight  hundred  thousand  illegal 
abortions   are  performed  every  year   in  Germany, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  sixty  millions.     Of 
babies  actually  born  other  thousands  are  killed  off 
in  baby-farms  or  by  their  own  mothers.     In  Septem- 
ber,   19 19,  people  were  searching  the  Rhine  for  a 
child  that  had  fallen  in.     In  the  course  of  twenty- 
four    hours    sixty-three    corpses    of    children    were 
found.    This  and  similar 
facts   had    a   sensational 
effect.     More   and   more 
it  was  to  be  the  duty  of 
state  and  society  to  save 
the  children. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is, 
of  course,  the  curse  of 
ill  ^gitimacy  which  still 
lies  very  heavily  on  the 
m  others  and  often  makes 
them  commit  acts  of 
despair.     This  would  be 


Foundlings  in  Swaddling  Clothes 

The  Hospital  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Innocents  at 
Florence,  designed  by  the  architect  Brunelleschi  in 
1420.  has  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  its  founders  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  five  hundred  years.  It  expressed 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  great 
workers'  organization.  The  guild  of  silk  weavers 
which  supported  this  institution  controlled  eighty-four 
workshops  with  sixteen  thousand  operatives.  That  they 
thought  of  it  not  as  a  single  gift  but  as  a  continuing 
responsibility  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
was  repeatedly  enlarged,  embellished  and  modernized. 
The  fayence  medallions  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  were 
inserted  almost  half  a  century  after  the  frames  for 
them  had  been  built  into  the  spandrels  of  a  long  arcade 
or  raised  porch.  In  April,  1.444,  the  institution  housed 
260  foundlings;  by  151 1  the  family  had  grown  to 
1,200;  and  in  1648  it  housed  between  3,000  and  4,000 
babies  and  nurses.  Andrea  della  Robbia,  though  con- 
sidered by  most  a  lesser  artist  than  his  uncle  Luca,  was 
reputed  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling  with  which  he 
combined  a  love  of  nature  that  was  rare  in  those  days. 
His  baby  medallions,  in  the  movements  of  the  extended 
arms,  picture  an  appeal  of  suffering  childhood  that  has 
not  lost  its  force  in  our  days. 
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thousands  of  children  are  killed  in  their  mothers' 
womb  and  nearly  as  many  more  after  birth.  Its  aim 
is  to  offer  a  home  to  every  mother  who  wants  to  give 
birth  to  a  child  in  secrecy. 

The  Kinderfreistatl  is  going  to  open  information 
offices  where  prospective  mothers  can  inquire  for  a 
home.  It  is  going  to  found  children's  refuges  in 
connection  with  general  hospitals,  lying-in  hospi- 
tals,   welfare    agencies.      Other    refuges    are    to   be 

established.  They  are  to 
take  the  children  saved, 
until  they  are  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  family. 
Contact  with  the 
mother,  and  if  possible 
also  with  the  father,  is 
to  be  kept  up  by  the 
guardian.  Until  this  is 
accomplished  the  state  is 
to  regard  itself  as  father 
and  educator  of  the  little 
ones. 


The  Song  in  the  Night 

By  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS 

WOOD-CUTS  by  ERIC  GILL 
(Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Sunwise  Turn) 


W  ~\  ALTHASAR  old  and  heavy  with  the  years 
M—^    Sat,  nodding  on  his  divan,  mid  his  court, 
M ^\      Dreaming  of  bygone  days.     And  mid  the  maze 
Of  battles,  sieges,  councils  of  great  state, 
The  high  events  that  fill  the  days  of  kings, 
There  gleamed  once  more  a  wondrous  moving  star. 
The  while  he  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  a  song; 
Then  rousing,  told  the  tale  to  them  around. 


That  song,  that  song  in  the  night,  in  Bethlehem, 

How  it  haunts  the  years!     We  three  had  wandered  far- 

Melchior,  Gaspar,  brave  hearts  were  they  both — 

Seeking  the  king  whose  herald  was  the  star. 

Long  desert  days  we  knew,  not  burning  suns, 

Chill  wind-swept  midnights  with  the  star  above, 

Nor  ever  heard  in  all  the  cities  passed 

One  word  of  him  we  sought,  the  coming  king. 

Till  there  on  Bethlehem's  plain  we  met  a  knave, 

Mad  like  most  shepherds,  babbling  mid  his  sheep, 

About  a  wing-filled  night,  a  host  that  sang 

Of  "Glory  in  the  Highest,"  and  a  babe, 

Born  like  himself  of  a  simple  peasant  maid, 

And  the  angel's  Word  that  he  should  bring  men  peace. 

Weary  of  our  long  quest  we  bade  him  lead, 

And  pushing  wide  the  door  of  the  common  inn 

We  saw  the  babe,  we  saw  his  mother's  face, 

Calm-eyed  and  tranquil  as  she  sang  her  song: 


"Crowns  shall  be  thine,  little  king, 
Wonderful  crowns  all  of  gold, 
Scepters  of  jewels  my  man-child  shall  hold, 
While  'hail  thee,  Messiah,'  the  multitudes  sing. 

"Crowns  shall  be  thine,  little  king, 
Now  you  are  mine  while  I  sing, 
Hush  you  and  rest, 
Here  on  my  breast, 
As  I  fold  you  and  hold  you  for  all  the  years  bring." 


We  smiled  to  hear  her  singing  in  her  dream, 
Smiled,  for  we  knew  the  world,  the  hearts  of  men, 
Their  fickleness,  the  way  Rome  has  with  kings, 
Smiled  at  our  own  mad  quest  that  ended  there. 
Ah  well,  the  quest  was  done,  and  from  the  store 
Of  treasure  we  had  planned  to  give  the  king 
We  brought  a  vase  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense 
A  slender  vial,  a  little  purse  of  gold, 
(She  would  surely  need  them  with  a  growing  lad) 
And  bowed  before  her  little  king  a  while, 
Then  laid  them  at  his  feet  and  went  away. 
And  standing  in  the  night  we  heard  again 
The  mother's  lullaby  "Crowns  shall  be  thine" 
Then  looking  on  the  sky  the  star  was  gone! 


Strange  how  memory  of  that  room  abides, 

The  peasant  mother's  eyes,  the  song  in  the  night, 

The  little  lad  that  lay  there  at  her  breast. 

What  came  of  him?     The  tight  years  hold  the  tale. 

Sometimes  I  wonder — were  we  mad  who  heard  ? 

There  was  the  star,  there  was  the  shepherd's  tale, 

Perhaps  .   .  .  perhaps  ...  Ah  me,   I   am  growing  old, 

Too  old  to  wait  and  see.     And  yet  some  hand 

Must  come  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  years; 

Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  that  peasant  baby's  hand.   .   . 

And  smiling  at  the  thought  Balthasar  slept. 


EDITORIALS 


A  GREAT  churchman  recently  said  in  a  much-quoted 
address:  "Not  one  churchman  in  ten  thousand  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  social  implications  of  his  creed ; 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  perceives  the  dramatic  social 
significance  of  our  two  great  festivals,  Christmas  and  Easter 
Day."  Even  more  so  in  our  public  life,  in  our  home  life  and 
in  our  interchanges  of  felicitations  the  little  symbols  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  that  have  accrued  in  the  course  of  centuries 
have  assumed  an  altogether  exaggerated  importance,  and  that 
spirit  itself  is  apt  to  be  smothered  under  a  holocaust  of  gifts, 
greetings  cards,  evergreens  and  things  good  to  eat.  Yet  in 
maintaining  the  customs  of  the  season,  in  honoring  age-old  be- 
liefs and  fancies,  most  of  them  antedating  the  religious  mean- 
ing they  now  have  for  good  Christians,  though  we  no  longer 
hold  by  them,  we  are  not  guilty  of  a  dishonorable  hypocrisy. 
For  the  essential  meaning  of  these  rituals  is  valid  for  all 
times  and  not  bound  to  a  specific  set  of  doctrines.  There 
is  an  old  French  proverb:  Taut  crle  Von  Noel  qu'il  vient — 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  freely  translated  as:  Let  us  go  on  t 
talking  about  the  Christmas  spirit,  and  surely  some  day  it 
will  arise  among  us! 

THE  occasion  for  the  statement  quoted  above  was  a 
charge  that  the  churches  were  not  doing  their  duty  in 
stimulating  the  sentiment  of  utter  abhorrence  for  war  in  the 
community,  in  leading  a  great  educational  campaign  for 
world  disarmament.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  seem- 
ing decline  in  public  enthusiasm  for  this  cause  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  was  engaged  in  a  war 
that  was  to  end  war.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take 
the  increase  of  armament  budgets  in  the  great  nations — 
comparing  those  for  the  present  year  with  those  for  191 4  it 
ranges  from  90  to  nearly  400  per  cent — for  an  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  overhang 
of  a  situation  that  can  be  changed  only  by  the  necessarily 
slow  return  of  mutual  confidence  between  peoples. 

Frederick  J.  Libby,  secretary  of  the  National  Council  for 
Reduction  of  Armaments,  has  just  published  a  "campaign 
textbook"  of  the  "war  on  war"  in  which  he  brings  to- 
gether astonishingly  voluminous  testimony  of  the  peace 
sentiment  that  today  prevails  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  world.  When  sceptics  point  out  that  hardly 
any  of  the  old  peace  societies  have  maintained  and  are  ac- 
tively pursuing  today  a  vigorous  propaganda  for  dis- 
armament of  that  thorough  kind  that  is  not  afraid  of  risks, 
it  is  well  to  consider  the  list  of  great  organizations,  not  pri- 
marily engaged  in  that  propaganda,  which  have  in  recent 
months  come  out  with  strong  pronouncements  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  include,  with  divers  Christian  churches,  bodies 
of  men  and  women  representative  of  our  whole  social  fabric, 
such  as  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  with  which  it 
is  affiliated,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
National  Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 


the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers. 

In  London  fifteen  thousand  people  this  year  took  part  in 
the  No  More  War  parade;  in  Berlin  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand — with  similar  demonstrations  in 
three  hundred  other  towns  and  cities ;  in  France  all  workers' 
organizations  except  the  communist  party  took  part.  The 
tide  of  nationalist  boastfulness  is  on  the  wane,  according  to 
observant  travelers,  not  in  one  European  country  but  in 
many.  In  Poland  the  militarists  have  been  soundly  beaten 
in  the  recent  elections;  in  Japan  public  opinion  has  com- 
pelled a  withdrawal  of  imperialist  policies  toward  Siberia; 
in  France  the  common  sense  of  the  economists  is  in  the 
ascendant  over  the  passions  of  the  revenge  politicians;  in 
England  all  parties  in  the  recent  contest  were  opposed  to 
military  adventures.  Even  in  Italy,  with  the  nationalist 
Fascisti  in  power,  the  first  interviews  given  by  the  new  prime 
minister,  Benito  Mussolini,  was  for  the  purpose  of  reassur- 
ing the  world  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  international 
affairs  will  be  strictly  in  the  interests  of  industrial  rehabili- 
tation and  "to  secure  agreements  and  understandings,  even 
with  the  Jugoslavs,  as  it  is  imperative  to  form  bonds  of 
friendship,  particularly  with  nations  possessing  raw 
materials." 

Thus,  in  spite  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  this  Christmas 
season  sees  a  friendlier  spirit  in  the  world  than  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  years  past.  It  is  one  of  the  great  opportu- 
nities of  America  in  the  days  to  come  to  give  strength  and 
effectiveness  to  that  feeling  by  a  more  concerted  expression 
of  the  public  opinion  here  in  favor  of  speeding  up  the  achieve- 
ment of  international  harmony. 


GOOD  cheer  and  promise  of  still  better  comes  from  the 
life  tables  recently  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  Kansas 
leading  the  country  among  states,  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
among  cities.  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  social  order, 
community  life,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  to  say 
that  the  complete  expectation  of  life  at  birth  in  1920  for 
74  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
55.23  years  for  white  males  and  57.41  for  white  females? 
In  1900  in  Massachusetts  the  comparable  figures  were  42.50 
and  44.46  respectively.  In  1920  in  Kansas  they  were  59-73 
and  60.89. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  safety  of  our  ambitious 
educational  projects,  the  extension  of  teaching  and  the  justi- 
fication of  our  child-labor  laws  are  secured  by  these  bold 
figures?  Does  not  the  continuity  of  family  life  depend 
largely  upon  the  age  at  which  parents  are  incapacitated  and 
become  a  burden  upon  the  children  or  the  community,  and 
does  not  the  possibility  of  saving  the  children  themselves 
from  too  early  wage-earning,  of  prolonging  the  years  of 
growth  and  education  hang  on  the  same  thing? 
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Can  we  not  see  in  these  figures  an  answer  to  those  who 
have  believed  the  poor  and  dependent  must  be  always  with 
us?  Yes,  always  with  us  to  be  sure,  but  constantly  decreas- 
ing in  numbers  if  we  prevent  the  commonest  cause  of  de- 
pendency, disease,  and  thereby  prolong  the  period  of  use- 
ful, happy,  productive  life,  permit  maturity  of  mind  and 
body  to  develop  before  forcing  upon  youth  the  burdens  of 
self-support. 

Reduction  of  death  rates  has  been  our  first  symbol  of 
effective  control  of  communicable  diseases;  dimunition  of 
sickness  has  followed  quickly  in  the  shadow  of  the  more 
dramatic  event.  Now  we  can  speak  with  confidence  of  life 
extended  and  of  health  promoted.  Without  even  waiting 
to  learn  the  whole  truth  of  the  new  vision  of  health  and 
greater  vitality  through  the  application  of  today's  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition,  we  must  admit  that,  if  we  should  apply 
in  any  one  community  the  full  strength  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  health  protection,  we  could  within  the  next  few 
years  push  on  the  expectancy  of  life  almost  if  not  quite 
to  the  three  score  and  ten,  toward  which  we  have  gone  half 
way  since  1890. 

Although  the  Negroes  among  us  have  not  yet  reached 
the  favorable  scale  of  the  whites,  the  gain  in  life  expectancy 
among  them  has  been  even  greater  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Where  the  benefit  is  so  widely  spread,  so  general  though 
with  marked  variations  as  shown  in  the  low  life  expectancy 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1920  (only  47.16  for  males  and  50.40  for 
females) — the  credit  must  be  generously  shared  among  many 
professions,  many  government  and  private  agencies,  many 
movements  of  capital,  labor  and  politics.  A  new  national 
standard  of  well-being  is  recorded  which  means  much  in 
terms  of  human  happiness.  Other  countries  excel  us,  none 
the  less,  and  in  this  alone  our  competition  must  be  relentless 
and   aggressive. 


STUDENTS  of  social  movements  and  engineers  of  social 
progress  in  America  have  long  ceased  to  regard  our  party 
politics  as  a  battle  in  which  the  sheep  are  permanently  and 
clearly  divided  from  the  goats,  and  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
fight  for  the  Lord  by  the  simple  process  of  consistently  sup- 
porting the  one  party  or  the  other.  But  to  a  larger  extent 
than  hitherto  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  realizing  that  the 
elections  of  1922  cannot  be  interpreted  simply  in  party  terms; 
almost  in  every  state  there  was  a  sad  mixture  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  wet  and  dry,  feminist  and  Adamist,  bigot 
and  liberal.  North  Dakota  took  the  first  governor  under  a 
farmer-labor  regime  and  sent  him  to  Congress  as  a  Repub 
lican.  A  wet  Democrat  carried  New  Jersey ;  a  wet  Demo- 
crat lost  Ohio.  California  voted  wet  in  a  referendum  and 
dry  on  the  governorship.  6amuel  Gompers  jubilates  over  a 
"magnificent  vindication  of  every  contention  made  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,"  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  quotes  figures  to  show  how  much 
better  labor's  foes  fared  than  did  its  friends. 

Technical  party  divisions  in  Congress  are  less  significant 
than  the  changing  pattern  of  individual  opinions  there.  This 
is  especially  true  as  regards  the  emergence  of  a  constructive 
social  program.  A  group  of  heterogeneous  nonconformists, 
with  the  reduced  Republican  majorities  in  House  and  Senate, 
has  become  important  as  a  force  for  progress  not  merely  be- 
cause it  can  throw  its  weight  effectively  on  one  side  or  the 
other  but  because  it  includes  men  who  generate  ideas  and 
have  courage  in  fighting  for  their  convictions.  Thus  the  pro- 
gram of  Senator  LaFollette,  returned  with  the  largest  plur- 


ality ever  given  by  Wisconsin — one  of  the  few  coherent  pro- 
grams in  a  campaign  which  reflected  general  discontent  rather 
than  clear  thinking  on  social  issues — has  assumed  great  sig- 
nificance ;  it  includes  such  items  as : 

Reduction  of  federal  taxes  by  curtailing  the  eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  now  expended  yearly  for  army  and 
navy; 

Revision  of  the  federal  reserve  and  farm  loan  systems; 

Abolition  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes; 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  meet  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nullifying  the  child  labor  law; 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a  popular  refer- 
endum preceding  a  declaration  of  war. 

GRANTED  that  the  wet  referendums  in  Massachusetts, 
Illinois  and  California  were  little  more  than  political 
gestures,  since  they  could  not  affect  existing  federal  statutes, 
much  less  the  Constitution,  granted  that  Ohio's  dry  vote  and 
the  defeat  of  Pomerene  indicate  large  reserves  of  dry  senti- 
ment in  pivotal  states,  granted  that  the  complexion  of  Con- 
gress is  not  sufficiently  changed  to  make  likely  any  present 
modification  of  the  Volstead  Law,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
elections  revealed,  the  country  over,  a  very  considerable 
preoccupation  with  the  prohibition  question  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate.  Whether  the  showing  made  was  traceable 
to  a  genuine  popular  discontent  with  the  situation  as  it 
stands,  or  to  skilful  organization  on  the  part  of  interested 
minorities,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  prohibition  cannot  De 
disposed  of  as  merely  an  administrative  problem,  and  is  likely 
to  play  a  material  part  in  the  1924  elections. 

In  the  Far  West,  where  minorities  turn  to  the  referendum 
with  a  zest  and  optimism  unknown  as  yet  in  the  East,  sev- 
eral interesting  tests  of  the  public  temper  were  held  on 
questions  usually  thought  of  as  settled.  California  and 
Colorado,  for  example,  voted  down  measures  designed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  live  animals  in  medical  experimentation, 
both  the  large  California  universities  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  scientific  freedom.  In  Wash- 
ington a  law  which  would  have  permitted  parents  to  block 
the  examination  of  their  children  in  school  by  competent 
medical  authority  and  would  have  made  the  detection  of 
contagious  disease  much  more  difficult,  was  likewise  defeated. 
In  Oregon,  however,  the  measure  compelling  attendance  at 
the  public  schools,  apparently  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
parochial  education,  and  sponsored  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
was  passed  by  a  comfortable  margin  [see  the  Survey,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1922,  p.  76]. 


THE  decision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  that  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women  is 
invalid,  is  like  a  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  of  pre-suffrage 
days.  Then  it  was  held  that  working  women  must  be  pro- 
tected by  law  because  having  no  votes  they  could  not  protect 
themselves.  Now  the  federal  government  has  decided  in 
effect  that  the  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
have  no  votes,  need  no  protection.  Are  they  not  cared  for 
directly  by  the  federal  government?  But  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, speaking  through  the  lips  of  Justice  Van  Orsdell, 
seems  unable  to  separate  the  idea  that  the  minimum  wage 
law  for  women  is  bad,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  invalid  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.     Justice  Van  Orsdell  says: 

No  greater   calamity   could    befall    the    wage-earners   of    this 
country    than  to  have  the  legislative  power  to  li\  wages  upheld. 
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...  If  the  law  may  establish  a  minimum  wage  for  women,  it 
may  establish  a  maximum  wage  also.  It  may  exercise  the 
same  power  and  establish  the  wages  to  be  paid  men. 

To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the  minimum 
wage  law  for  women  and  minors  constitutional  in  the  state 
of  Oregon,  and  since  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  it  should  be  invalid  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
unless  that  region  is  outside  of  the  United  States. 

This  decision  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  possible  effect 
of  the  blanket  bill  which  the  National  Women's  Party  is 
pushing  to  "to  remove  all  civil  and  legal  disabilities  from 
women."  If  the  women  workers  are  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  federal  government  what  will  happen  to 
them?  The  claim  that  the  vote  is  all  the  protection  they 
need  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  women  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  no  vote.  But  it  does  apply  to  the 
million  of  unorganized  working-women  in  the  various  states 
who  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  other  protection 
than  their  newly  acquired  ballots — weapons  which  have 
never  been  effective  in  getting  the  necessary  industrial  pro- 
tection for  men. 

This  decision  is  an  important  move  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  feel  that  women  workers  need  special  safe- 
guards— and  those  who  feel  that  they  do  not ;  between  those 
who  feel  that  the  right  to  vote,  implying  an  equality  of  in- 
telligence and  education,  must  also  imply  equality  of 
physique — and  those  who  do  not ;  between  numerous  or- 
ganizations which  for  thirty  years  have  been  putting  pro- 
tective laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  states,  and  the 
National  Women's  Party  which  stood  so  staunchly  for  the 
federal   suffrage  amendment   in  Congress. 

The  Consumers'  League,  which  has  just  held  a  convention 
in  Washington — at  which  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  were  represented — to 
oppose  this  blanket  legislation,  has  had  the  gage  of  battle 
thrown  squarely  in  its  face  by  this  decision. 


WHEN  one  court  invades  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
and  pulls  a  prisoner  away  by  force  just  when  the  judge 
is  readyto  pronounce  judgment — as  recently  happened  in  New 
York, — when  all  sorts  of  fancy  sentences  are  pronounced, 
such  as  to  wash  the  dishes  for  the  wife,  to  sleep  in  the  stable, 
to  subscribe  to  some  charitable  fund — as  happens  with  in- 
creasing frequency — the  ordinary  citizen's  respect  for  the 
law  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  profound.  Of  course, 
a  mere  outward  show  of  dignity,  great  court  buildings,  the 
repetition;  of  forms  and  rituals  that  have  become  void  of 
sincere  feeling,  cannot  restore  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  citizen  to  the  machinery  of  justice.  There  is  more  hope 
in  the  reforms  recommended  a  week  or  two  ago  by  the 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  for  the  guid- 
ance of  members  of  the  judiciary.  The  committee  not  only 
condemned  as  outside  the  legal  functions  of  judges  the  pass- 
ing of  "punishments  in  lieu  of  sentences,"  such  as  those 
mentioned,  but  even  more  questionable  practices.  While 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  increase  in  criminal  venality 
which,  of  course,  still  finds  its  immediate  punishment  in 
America  when  it  is  discovered,  there  are,  it  seems,  too  many 
slight  breaches  of  legal  etiquette  that  come  very  near  to 
graft    and    nepotism.      The    general    laxity    which    permits 


judges  to  make  political  capital  of  their  position,  the  favor- 
itism shown  to  influential  members  of  the  community,  the 
sensationalism  in  court  procedure  or  judgment  which  is 
aimed  to  advance  personal  popularity,  the  committee  espe- 
cially condemns. 

But  even  if  all  branches  of  the  legal  profession  lived  up 
to  the  highest  code  of  behavior,  both  in  small  matters  and 
big,  the  fundamental  problem  which  Mr.  Richberg  lays 
bare  on  another  page,  and  which  is  illustrated  in  the  series 
of  articles  on  prohibition  enforcement  starting  in  this  num- 
ber, would  remain  unsolved.  It  is  the  problem  of  adapt- 
ing the  whole  of  our  legal  machinery — and  that  includes 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  court 
procedure  of  a  police  magistrate — to  a  complexity  of  social 
life  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of  right  and  wrong  are 
infinitely  more  varied  than  in  the  social  life  of  Rome  or  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  English  or  American  community. 
Legal  precedents,  of  course,  are  always  apt  to  lose  their 
meaning  as  rules  in  practical  every-day  conduct,  as  condi- 
tions of  life  change;  but  generally  speaking  they  may  right- 
ly be  looked  upon  as  a  steadying,  conservative  influence. 
Only  when  the  gulf  between  law  and  current  conceptions  of 
personal  and  social  rights  and  obligations  becomes  deeper, 
even  that  useful  function  is  apt  to  disappear ;  more  and  more 
the  law  is  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  and 
erratic  changes  in  public  opinion  or  sentiment  more  and 
more  frequently  enter  into  decisions  that  should  be  based  on 
definite  codified  law  as  developed  through  a  long  history  of 
human  experience.  The  reform  in  America,  obviously,  will 
have  to  start  with  the  Supreme  Court,  generally  believed 
to  be  the  most  crusty  of  our  legal  institutions ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  President's  appointments  to  it  are  looked 
upon  as  of  more  than  passing  political  importance. 


OCCASIONALLY  a  government  department  finds 
itself  in  a  difficult  position  when  it  tries  to  aid  not 
the  common  welfare  but  the  opposite  interests  of  different 
groups.  An  example  of  this  is  the  reported  decision  of  tne 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  the  livestock  industry  by 
stimulating  the  use  of  meat.  The  American  consumption  of 
meat  has,  according  to  latest  findings,  decreased  by  more 
than  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  per  person.  This  may 
seem  a  trifling  amount  in  the  diet  of  the  individual — though 
it  is  not  so  trifling  when  the  large  proportion  of  children  in 
the  population  is  considered — but  certainly  a  serious  matter 
for  the  meat  producers.  The  point  of  interest,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  this  very  same  department  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment has  for  years  done  what  it  could  to  discourage  the 
use  of  meat  as,  for  most  of  us,  not  only  an  unnecessarily 
expensive  item  of  diet  but  one  in  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  too  much  for  the  good  of  our  health.  Dr. 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Home  Economics, 
one  of  the  ablest  food  chemists  in  the  country,  who  with 
every  device  available  to  the  educator  has  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  relatively  small  food  value  of  meat  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  much  cheaper  vegetable  foods,  now  comes 
forward  as  one  of  a  committee  of  bureau  heads  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  in  putting 
over  a  campaign  for  greater  meat  consumption. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  if  people  could  be 
induced  to  use  more  of  the  cheaper  cuts  instead  of  the  choice 
steaks  and  roasts  which  American  meat  eaters  seem  to  de- 
mand as  a  matter  of  course,  the  production  of  meat  might, 
even  without  a  rise  in  prices,  be  made  sufficiently  profitable 
{Continued  on  page  336) 
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THE  portraits  here  reproduced 
were  shown,  in  October,  at  an 
exhibition  of  Negro  art  at  the 
Harlem  branch  of  the  New  York.  Pub- 
lic Library.  Self-taught  amateurs  and 
professional  graduates  of  art  schools 
here  combined  to  present  a  survey  of 
the  Negro's  present  achievement  in  the 
graphic  arts.  Those  who  would  expect 
such  a  show  to  be  altogether  unsophis- 
ticated and  of  primitive  virility  must 
have  been  disappointed;  for  if  it  demon- 
strated one  thing  it  was  that  all  the  in- 
fluences which  make  an  average  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  paintings  a  med- 
ley of  styles  and  experiments  have  a  cor- 
responding effect  on  the  aspiring  Negro 
artist. 

Of  the  artists  represented  on  these 
pages,  Otto  Farrill  seems  most  sure  of 
his  intention  and  of  his  technique.  He 
was  a  student  in  the  art  class  of  a  New 
York  high  school  and  is  not  profession- 
ally an  artist.  Samuel  Blount,  a  car- 
toonist, is  a  student  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  W.  Russell  has 
studied  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,    and   is   an   illustrator.      He   in- 
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tends  to  specialize  on  picturing  Negro 
life.  Charles  Keene,  after  working  for 
a  sculptor,  has  painted  portraits  for 
some  time  and  only  lately  has  entered  a 
general  course  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design. 

The  committee  responsible  for  the  ex- 
hibition, which  includes  some  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  Negroes  in  the 
North,  hopes  that  it  will  encourage 
more  effort  at  artistic  self-expression 
among  their  people,  and  that  more  of 
the  talented  young  Negroes  will  make 
the  material  sacrifice  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  practice  and  training  indis- 
pensible  to  the  acquisition  of  sound 
craftsmanship. 
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HE  story  has  already  been  told  of  how 
Catherine  Breshkovsky,  the  "grand- 
mother," finding  herself  shut  out  from 
her  beloved  Russia,  turned  her  indomit- 
able energy  to  help  the  orphans  of  a  for- 
gotten corner  of  Europe,  Russian  Car- 
pathia,  which,  part  of  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom for  over  half  a  century,  became  part 

of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  republic  at  the  end  of  the  last 

war.     [The  Survey  for  September  15,   1920.]     With  the 

help  of  money  gathered  in  America,  writes  Katherine  Weller, 

Baboushka  was  able  to  establish   four  boarding-schools  for 

children  from  the  surrounding  villages  in  this  mountainous 

region.    Small  and  overcrowded, 

these  internets  do  not  meet  the 

needs  of  the  children  who  clamor 

for    admission.      One    of    them, 

the  school  for  girls,  at  Rozvigo, 

is  housed  in  a  small  three-room 

cottage,  low  and  damp,  without 

kitchen.      Every      day,      in      all 

weathers,   the  pupils  must  walk 

to  another  intemat,  a  mile  and 

a  half  away,  to  take  their  meals 

on   a   cold   and   draughty  porch. 

Nineteen   of   them  sleep   in   one 

room,  by  no  means  large,  some- 
times  three   girls   on   two   beds; 

and   the   same    room    serves    for 

study  in  day-time,  though  <"here 

are  neither  desks  nor  bookcases, 

nor   place   where   they   could   be 

put. 

What   is   true   of   Rozvigo   is 

true  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 

of   the  other   three  schools.    .  In 

all  of  them,  there  is  enthusiasm, 

eagerness   to   learn,   cheerfulness 

in   spite  of   all   difficulties;    the 

children    sleep    on    their    straw 
pallets     and     eat     their     scanty 

rations      with      a      contentment 
born  of  the  sense  of  having  been 

given    an    unusual    opportunity. 

Some  are  the  children  of  peasants  and  workmen,  others  of 
priests  and  deacons  of  the  Russian  church  whose  lot — with 
no  help  from  the  state  and  all  stipends  at  an  end — is  hard. 
It  has  become  a  question,  now  that  the  American  relief  or- 
ganizations are  withdrawn,  how  these  schools  are  to  be  im- 
proved or  even  to  be  sustained.  There  is  in  the  principal  city 
of  Karpato  Russ  a  small  but  energetic  association  called 
School  Help  which  is  interested  in  these  internats  and  col- 
lects money  for  their  support.  They  receive,  writes  Mrs. 
Weller,  subscriptions  from  expatriated  Russians  living  in 
America,  from  Ruthenian  laborers  in  Pennsylvania  steel  mills 
and  coal  mines;  but  not  nearly  enough.  Some  time  ago,  this 
association  installed  a  printing  office  in  Uzgerod  which  it 
hopes  to  make  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  schools.  The 
presses  were  bought  with  American  money  but,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  antagonism  of  the  Czechs,  it  is  believed,  were 
made  to  pay  a  heavy  duty  at  the  frontier  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  entitled  to  being  introduced  free  of  duty 
because  of  their  intended  use  for  a  philanthropic  purpose. 


From  Jar-Ptiza 
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In  spite  of  great  natural  resources — rushing  rivers  for 
water  power,  mineral  springs  running  to  waste,  coal  and  oil 
deposits,  a  fertile  soil — the  country  is  poor ;  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  its  industrious  peasantry,  under  the  Magyar  regime, 
were  driven  from  the  land  of  their  birth  to  seek  a  living  in 
America.  Before  the  war,  many  crossed  every  year  into  the 
forests  of  Poland  and  Galicia  to  earn  a  living;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  and,  it  is  alleged, 
the  lacking  sympathy  of  their  present  government,  they  are 
prevented  from  crossing  the  frontier.  The  peasants  have 
shared  with  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary  the  fate  of  a  con- 
quered people ;  even  the  equipment  of  a  light  railway  at 
Nereyniza   which   formerly    connected    that   town   with   the 

main  line  was  removed  by  the 
Rumanians  to  their  side  of  the 
frontier. 

In  this  town  there  is  an 
orphanage  for  Russian  boys  sup- 
ported hitherto  by  American  re- 
lief organizations.  Formerly  the 
majority  of  these  boys,  writes 
Mrs.  Weller,  were  beggars,  car- 
rying their  bag  from  door  to  door 
and  sleeping  as  chance  directed. 
Still  ragged,  but  very  clean, 
they  now  have  their  home  in  the 
shade  of  a  great  walnut  tree 
which  spreads  over  the  court- 
yard, and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
school  subjects  are  taught  gym- 
nastics and — the  older  ones — 
carpentry  in  a  shop  equipped 
with  tools  furnished  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  now 
closed  for  want  of  means  to  pay 
the  modest  salary  of  a  teacher. 
They  work  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  keep  house  and  yard 
clean,  split  the  firewood  and, 
when  the  chores  are  done,  go  off 
into  the  hills  to  gather  fruit  and 
mushrooms. 

An  ideal  life  for  boys  during 
the  summer  months ;  but  winter 
is  long  and  cold.  One  problem  at  present  is  where  the 
clothes  are  to  come  from  to  keep  these  boys  warm  in  the 
coming  months.  The  collapse  of  this  school,  as  of  the 
others,  is  imminent ;  it  will  mean  that  instead  of  growing 
into  useful,  intelligent  citizens,  many  of  these  boys  will  be 
thrown  back  into  ignorance,  beggary  and,  perhaps,  crime.  It 
will  be  a  crushing  disappointment,  not  only  to  Breskovskoya 
who  has  put  into  this  work  of  aid  and  education  so  much 
of  her  magnetic  personality,  but  to  a  brave  people  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  have  been  dissociated  from  their  original 
motherland  and  fought  and  bartered  over  by  contending  for- 
eign powers. 

GEORGE  CADBURY.  who  died  in  Birmingham  at  the 
age  of  83,  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  to  conceive 
of  welfare  work  as  something  more  inclusive  than  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  conditions  of  labor.  As  a  Quaker,  he 
was  guided  in  his  relations  to  his  employes  by  a  profound 
respect   for   personality ;    and   his  example — studied   at   first 
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hand  by  hundreds  of  American  as  well  as  English  managers 
of  industry — was  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  highest 
efficiency,  elimination  of  waste  to  the  finest  point  and  a 
productivity  exceeding  all  previous  standards  was  to  be  ob- 
tained not  by  a  ruthless  application  of  office-made  rules  but 
by  sympathetic  cooperation  with  a  loyal  and  contented  fac- 
tory personnel.  One  of  his  earliest  achievements,  arising 
as  so  many  measures  which  he  inaugurated  and  which  were 
daring  in  their  novelty  when  he  introduced  them,  was  the 
almost  complete  balancing  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry which  in  some  of  its  largest  branches  was  necessarily 
seasonal.  He  did  it,  as  have  other  chocolate  manufacturers 
since,  by  introducing  side  lines  which  eventually  have  become 
almost  as  important  as  the  original  products. 

With  three  hundred  workers  in  1880  and  close  on  seven 
thousand  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cadbury  demon- 
strated that  it  is  "good  business"  to  have  a  reputation  for 
something  more  than  that  aggressive  individualist  pursuance 
of  success  which  so  often  is  preached  as  the  business  man's 
gospel.  Some  have  thought  that  he  went  too  far  in  using 
his  work  for  betterment  of  working  conditions  as  matter  tor 
advertisement ;  but  in  his  hands  that  somewhat  dubious 
method  remained  free  from  improper  exaggeration,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  increasing  volume  of  business  that  made 
it  possible  to  spend  an  ever-growing  margin  of  the  returns 
on  that  betterment.  Mr.  Cadbury  was  wont  to  tell  his 
visitors  that  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere 
of  goodwill  and  absolute  mutual  confidence  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  was  basic  to  any  scheme  of  improvement 
of  working  conditions ;  and  by  this  he  did  not  mean  a  closely 
guarded  loyalty  that  excluded  the  loyalty  of  the  workers  to 
the  interests  and  organizations  of  their  own  class ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  his  employes  because  of  the  exceptional  ad- 
vantages and  high  wages  they  enjoyed  remained  lukewarm 
in  the  support  of  their  unions,  he  encouraged  them  to  make 
their  membership  of  them  a  force  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
infrequent  for  members  of  the  firm  to  preside  over  organ- 
izing meetings  held  by  the  unions  in  the  plant.  In  the 
same  way  he  encouraged  the  association  of  employes  for  other 
social  purposes.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Bournville 
factory  of  the  Cadburys  has  become  the  most  important  social 
center  in  the  Birmingham  district. 

George  Cadbury  was  active  in  many  national  social  move- 
ments, especially  those  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
temperance  reform,  and  health,  but  rarely  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  except  through  the  ownership  of  a  number 
of  publications,  including  until  a  few  years  ago  the  in- 
fluential London  Daily  News,  which,  without  any  special 
direction  of  policy  on  his  part,  were 
ranged  consistently  in  support  of  the 
more  advanced  side  of  liberalism. 

MR.  LONGUET,"  asked  the 
immigration  officer,  "do  you 
know  Karl  Marx?"  "Yes,"  replied 
Longuet,  slightly  surprised,  "  I  knew 
him  well.  He  was  my  grandfather.  But 
alas!  he  has  been  dead  these  thirty- 
nine  years!"  Thus,  twice  denied  ad- 
mission to  this  country  as  a  danger- 
ous "red,"  Jean  Longuet,  leader  of  the 
conservatives  of  French  labor,  finally 
passed  the  barrier.  Born  in  England, 
a  lawyer,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
greatest  labor  paper  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  war  a  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  is  the  first 
Frenchman    to   come    here   since    the 


war,  qualified  to  report  on  the  conditions,  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions of  the  rank  and  file  of  French  organized  labor. 

There  is  nn  glowing  story  of  French  labor  victories,  no 
revolutionary  advance  in  the  message  Longuet  has  brought. 
"They  are  discouraged,"  he  replies  to  inquiries.  "The 
French  workingman  is  finding  an  excuse  for  his  natural  in- 
dividualism. He  says,  'I  will  stay  at  home  until  they  finish 
fighting  it  all  out.'  ' 

French  labor  has  become  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
The  trade  unions  reached  their  high  point  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  reported  a  membership  of  2,300,000 
as  compared  to  600,000  or  700,000  before  the  war.  But 
since  that  time  they  have  lost  heavily  and  steadily. 

"On  the  great  May  Day  of  1919,"  said  M.  Longuet, 
"when  the  general  strike  stopped  every  wheel  in  Paris,  an 
official  of  one  of  the  railroads  met  one  of  our  labor  leaders. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  'You  are  stronger.'  But 
now  he  would  not  say  that. 

"We  have  lost  bv  the  reaction  after  the  war,  but  stfll 
more  by  dissension  in  labor  itself.  Every  country  has  suf- 
fered this  way,  France  especially,  since  here  the  Communists 
got  control  of  the  organization.  French  labor  has  always 
been  politically  minded,  even  when  it  disclaimed  politics, 
and  much  power  has  gone  into  these  struggles.  But  now 
we   are  going  up   hill   again. 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles  established  the  eight-hour  day 
for  certain  of  our  industries,  especially  in  the  railroads  and 
the  merchant  marine.  Now  the  government  is  making  at- 
tempts to  break  it  down.  It  has  started  in  the  fields  where 
France  comes  into  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  it  has  the  support  of  the  jingoes.  The  seamen  have 
been  making  a  magnificent  fight  to  keep  the  eight-hour  day 
— though  the  government  insists  we  cannot  compete  with 
England,  where  it  is  not  in  force.  It  is  not  certain  yet  who 
has  won.  And  in  the  railroads  where  the  same  fight  is  go- 
ing on,  the  two  labor  factions  have  united  in  a  joint  com- 
mittee Here  the  government  has  forced  the  reunion  of 
labor.  It  is  coming  in  other  places,  too.  More  than  40,000- 
miners  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  recently  came  together  for  joint 
action  at  a  great  demonstration. 

"There  has  been  throughout  France  a  general  attempt  to 
reduce  wages.  So  far  it  has  not  had  much  success.  The 
clothing  workers  have  held  their  ground  very  well.  The 
miners  have  lost  a  little,  and  it  is  said  that  there  will  be 
another  reduction  soon.  If  that  comes  we  shall  see  a 
miners'   strike  within   the  next  three  months. 

"In  France  the  soldiers'  organizations  have  played  no  part 
in  the  reactionary  movement.  If  you  talk  jingo  reaction  to  a 
French  ex-soldier,  he  says,  'That  is  the 
talk  of  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  war.' 
"French  labor  now  as  before  wants 
the  cooperation  of  the  German  work- 
ingmen  in  the  rebuilding  of  France. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since  the  French  and  German  unions 
signed  an  agreement  on  this.  The 
people  of  the  north  themselves  would 
welcome  the  German  workingmen.  I 
asked  an  old  woman  if  she  would  like 
to  have  a  German  rebuild  her  house. 
'The  devil  himself  may  do  it,  if  only 
it  is  done,'  she  said.  In  seven  villages 
they  took  a  referendum,  and  in  six 
the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  to  let 
the  Germans  in  to  do  it.  The  ob- 
struction is  at  the  top,  not  among  the 
Jean  Longuet  workingmen. 
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Justice  Florence  E.  Allen 

"The  workingmen  too  want  to  disarm,  to  avoid  another 
war.  It  is  only  the  jingoes  who  try  to  scare  us  with  talk 
of  protecting  against  Germany.  There  is  one  thing  which 
interests  us  very  much  in  America.  Here  it  is  not  only 
the  workers  who  are  talking  against  war,  but  also  the  liberal 
business  and  professional  men." 

WOMEN  as  such  seem  to  have  fared  badly  in  the  No- 
vember elections — and  the  prediction  has  been  dis- 
proved that  women  voters,  unable  to  get  hold  of  all  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  issues  but  anxious  to  do  the  right 
thing,  would  disregard  party  lines  and  give  their  vote 
to  every  woman  candidate  on  the  ballot-  For  instance, 
the  election  of  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  is  due  to  a  recognition  bv  men  as  well  as 
women  electors  of  her  unusual  services  to  the  state,  first  as 
a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  and  then  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Her  election  is  notable  also  because  for  the  second  time 
she  has  been  returned  to  office  on  a  non-partisan  ticket.  Her 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  endorsed  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 
She  is,  of  course,  the  first  woman  to  be  called  to  that  high 
position. 

In  a  recent  interview  Judge  Allen  said : 

"In  general  I  am  interested  in  demonstrating  what  women 
can  do,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  but  this  fact  had  little  influence 
in  persuading  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Cases  affecting  women  are  continually  being  considered  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Moreover  the  Supreme  Court  combines 
with  the  functions  of  a  court  functions  of  a  somewhat  legis- 
lative nature.  It  not  onlv  interprets,  but  it  actually  makes 
and  unmakes  the  law.  Legislation  vitally  affecting  women 
is  now  being  considered  in  important  state  organizations  and 
if  enacted  mav  be  interpreted  or  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  within  the  next  few  years.  It  is,  therefore,  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  women  that  their  interests  be  repre- 
sented now  in  the  Supreme  Court." 

Judge  Allen  at  one  time  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  has  taken  from  it  over  into  her 
legal  work  an  abhorrence  of  needless  delays — such  as  hold- 
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ing  prosecuting  witnesses  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  or 
letting  trials  drag  along.  She  may  claim  membership  also 
in  the  profession  of  social  work.  For  while  studying  law 
in  New  York  she  used  her  spare  time  as  legal  investigator 
for  the  New  York  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immi- 
grants; in  1918  she  was  chosen  by  street  railway  workers 
as  their  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  with  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company;  and  in  191 9  she  represented  the  women  con- 
ductors before  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

AT  le?st  two  of  the  new  members  of  Congress  are  likely 
l  to  add  strength  to  the  national  legislature's  appreciation 
of  social  needs.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  commissioner  of 
public  health  in  New  York  City,  who  has  been  elected  to 
the  Senate,  is  said  by  politicians  who  are  experts  on  such 
things  to  owe  his  sweeping  majority  in  part  to  his  work  in 
health  education  that  has  made  his  name  widely  familiar. 
Though  opinions  differ  on  his  ability  as  a  health  adminis- 
trator, he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  health 
propagandists  the  country  has  had  in  many  a  day;  and  if 
his  talent  for  publicity  is  equally  influential  with  Congress, 
we  ought  to  see  some  lively  advance  of  national  public  health 
measures.  Born  in  Michigan,  Dr.  Copeland  practiced  in 
Bay  City,  became  house  surgeon,  then  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  After  serving  for  a  period  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  he  returned 
to  Michigan  for  three  years  as  mayor  of  Ann  Arbor  and 
later  as  president  of  that  city's  Board  of  Education.  Re- 
turned to  private  practice  in  New  York,  Mayor  Hylan  ap- 
pointed him  to  his  most  recent  office. 

Very  different  is  the  story  of  Meyer  Jacobstein,  elected 
to  the  House  from  his  home  city,  Rochester,  New  York. 
There  are  people  who  remember  him  as  a  newsboy,  the 
seemingly  typical  product  of  a  Jewish  neighborhood.  His 
career  belongs  in  that  growing  list  of  American  lives  of 
self-made  men  who  do  not  end  up  by  owning  the 
best  part  of  their  city  but  by  enjoying  the  love  and  respect 
of  their  townsmen  for  conspicuous  service  to  the  social 
welfare.  After  holding  a  position  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  Mr.  Jacobstein  was  called  to  the  chair  of  econ- 
omics in  a  western  university  and,  later,  at  the  University 
of  Rochester.  More  re- 
cently, he  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  fig- 
ures in  the  compara- 
tively new  profession  of 
labor  management,  put- 
ting through  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  most 
conservative  clothing 
firms  of  the  state  some 
advanced  experiments 
in  democratic  shop  or- 
ganization which  have 
proved  not  only  success- 
ful but  highly  stimulat- 
ing to  better  relations 
between  capital  and  la- 
bor in  the  whole  trade. 
That  Mr.  Jacobstein's 
election  was  due  to  his 
personal  reputation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  first  Democrat 
to  represent  the  thirty- 
ninth  district  since 
1910,  and  the  only  can- 
didate in  his  party 
elected    in    his   county. 


This  is  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  The  photo- 
graph in  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for 
November  (supplied  by  the  Inter- 
national News)  was  not  even  a 
spirit  photograph  of  this  distinguish- 
ed newspaper  man  whose  feats  are 
better  known  than  his  features. 
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in    humor,    intensely    human."     Philadelphia   Record.  $2.00 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW  TOO  MUCH 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

The  most  thrilling  detective  stories  since  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
Craig  Kennedy — a  criminal  hunter  in  high  circles  who  always  got 
his  quarry  but  never  brought  them  to  justice  because  "he  knew  too 
much."  $2.00 

SOME  DISTINGUISHED  AMERICANS 

By  Harvey  O'Higgins 

"This  venture  into  the  subconscious  is  a  welcome  departure  from 
fiction  dealing  only  with  conscious,  obvious  motives;  in  the  hands 
of  sincere,  capable  men  like  Mr.  O'Higgins,  it  results  in  illuminating 
portraits   of   human   character."      New    York   Post.  $2.00 

THE  VEHEMENT  FLAME 

By  Margaret  Deland 

The  most  discussed  novel  of  the  year.  .  .  .  "These  people  live. 
The  springs  that  animate  them  are  not  explained  psychologically,  but 
revealed    emotionally.      We    feel    them."      St.    Paul    Daily   News. 

$2.00 
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By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

H.  G.  Wells  said  that  after  reading  this  book  he  had  "the  sense 
of  having  crossed  a  ridge  and  come  into  a  new  land  of  understand- 
ing. This  is  a  cardinal  book."  It  is  on  all  lists  of  best  sellers. 
The  Mind  in  the  Making  offers  you  a  chance  to  control  your  reason- 
ing faculties   with  the   force  of  understanding.  $2.50 
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By  Edward  Simmons 

These  intimate  and  anecdotal  reminiscences  of  a  great  American 
painter  run  the  gamut  of  experience  and  acquaintance  at  home  and 
abroad  from  the  literary  circle  of  "Cousin  Waldo"  Emerson  to  buy- 
ing beers  for   Verlaine.  $4.00 

NIGHTS  AND  DAYS  ON  THE 
GYPSY  TRAIL 

By  Irving  Brown 

"As  a  picture  of  the  Gypsy  dancers,  singers  and  bull-fighttrs  of 
Spain,  and  as  a  portrayal  of  Gypsy  character,  it  will  find  a  place 
among  the  few  really  good  books  depicting  Gypsy  life."  T.  W. 
Thompson,  Hon.  Sec.  The  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  England.  $3.00 

NAPOLEON:  From  the  Tuileries 
to  St.  Helena 

By  Louis  Etienne  St.  Denis,  Known  as  Ali. 

The  closest  personal  attendant  of  Napoleon  was  Ali,  who  gives 
an  hitherto  unpublished  intimate  and  picturesque  account  of  the 
Emperor  with  side  lights  on   the   Imperial   regime.  $3.00 

AMERICANS  BY  CHOICE 

By  John  P.  Gavit 

The  eighth  volume  in  the  Carnegie  Corporation  Americanization 
Studies.  "A  fresh  and  wholly  original  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  factors  in  the  making  of  Americans."  Editorial  in 
New    York    Times.  $2.50 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

By  Elie  Faure. 

In  four  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  the  complete  history  of  art 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Thomas  Jewell  Craven 
in  the  Dial  calls  it:  "The  most  interesting  and  seductive  history  of 
the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  He  converts  archaeology 
into  impassioned  imagery,  and  his  narrative  gifts  are  remarkable." 
Volume  I,  "Ancient  Art,"  $6.00;  Volume  II,  "Mediaeval  Art,"  $7.50. 
In  preparation  Volume  III,  "Renaissance  Art,"  and  Volume  IV, 
"Modern  Art." 
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By  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

A  beautiful  volume  for  the  lover  and  student  of 
art  by  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  field.  150 
illustrations,  $5.00  net.  De  Luxe  edition  on  Jap- 
anese vellum,  $40.00  net. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture 

By  LORADO  TAFT 

A  profusely  "illustrated  account  of  the  work  of 
Rodin,  Saint  Gaudens,  and  of  German,  French, 
and  American  artists,  by  the  famous  Chicago 
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A  Naturalist  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region 

By  ELLIOT  R.  DOWNING 

A  nature-guide  that  tells  the  story  of  most  of  the 
living  creatures  found  in  North  America,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  facts  of  their  physical  environment. 
450  illustrations.  In  cloth,  $2.50  net.  De  Luxe 
flexible  binding,  $3.50  net. 

The  Technique  of  Thomas  Hardy 
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SEEKING  THE  LAW  IN  VAIN 

{Continued  from  page  292) 

der  false  pretenses"  or  "working  a  confidence  game,"  but 
meanwhile  the  sale  of  worthless  securities  and  exactions  of 
extortionate  profits,  the  exploitation  of  underpaid  labor,  im- 
perialistic political  schemes  of  conquest,  continue  as  examples 
of  wholesale  stealings  that  injure  far  more  human  beings 
than  the  petty  thefts  of  pickpockets,  sneak  thieves,  hold-up 
men  and  burglars. 

But  if  anyone  thinks  there  is  a  law  concerning  even  petty 
thieving,  which  may  be  universally  understood  and  uniformly 
enforced,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  methods  and  bases  of 
criminal  operations  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
today  and  of  the  intimate  relationships  existing  between  or- 
ganized politics  and  organized  crime.  It  is  fair  to  assert 
that  the  laws  against  stealing  are  respected  today  principally 
by  those  who  have  no  desire  or  incentive  to  violate  them. 
The  petty  crook  has  far  more  respect  for  the  political  power 
of  his  competitive  crooks  and  his  personal  enemies  than  he 
has  tor  the  law.  It  will  probably  be  accepted  without  argu- 
ment that  the  big  thieves  likewise  respect  primarily  the  po- 
litical power  of  their  opponents  or  enemies. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  hasty  consideration  of  a 
small  area  of  the  field  of  crime  is  not  to  justify  any  philo- 
sophy of  irresponsibility  or  absence  of  free  will,  but  merely 
to  suggest  that  the  modern  mind  rejects  primitive  theories  of 
unqualified  individual  responsibility.  And  until  a  new  theory 
of  social  responsibility  upon  new  bases  is  developed  and  ac- 
cepted, we  shall  find  that  even  in  apparent  violations  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  we  have  not  fixed  rules  of  conduct  hav- 
ing the  sanction  of  common  thought  and  purpose,  which  is 
the  necessary  basis  of  any  law  which  is  to  be  universally  un- 
derstood and  uniformly  enforced.  In  this  present  period  of 
uncertainty,  when  intelligent  men  and  women  waver  between 
reliance  on  inadequate  dogma,  inherited  from  days  of  ignor- 
ance, and  reliance  on  the  tentative  conclusions  of  half-de- 
veloped science,  we  shall  seek  in  vain,  even  in  the  field  of 
crime,  for  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  is  the  law. 

It  is  appropriate  to  quote  from  the  unusually  honest  state- 
ment of  W.  I.  Thomas,  a  scholar  of  international  repute: 

It  is  the  task  of  the  social  sciences  to  develop  a  method  of 
determining  social  laws  and  their  application  which  will  givr 
in  the  human  world  a  control  approximately  as  perfect  as  the 
control  obtained  in  the  physical  world  through  the  laws  de- 
veloped by  physics  and  chemistry  and  in  the  animal  and  plant 
world  through  the  study  of  biology.  But  the  social  sciences 
have  failed.  History  has  failed,  political  science  has  failed, 
economics  has  failed,  sociology  has  failed,  criminology  has  failed. 

In  the  material  world  we  have  a  marvelous  progress — 
mechanical  invention,  scientific  agriculture,  scientific  medicine 
— because  physics  and  chemistry  and  biology  have  by  intense 
and  unprepossessed  attention  developed  a  large  number  of 
laws  and  their  application.  But  in  the  social  world  we 
have  developed  no  laws,  and  consequently  social  changes  are 
not  rationally  made.  When  conditions  become  unendurable 
we  resort  to  prohibition,  sabotage,  new  legal  enactments, 
revolution  and  eventually  to  bolshevikism. 

This  quotation  points  out  the  main  reason  for  the  condi- 
tion of  lawlessness  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  Before 
the  sciences  had  developed  general  understanding,  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  of  the 
natural  forces  effective  in  the  world  and  in  man.  it  was 
possible  to  develop  out  of  abstract  thinking,  happily  unem- 
barrassed by  scientific  knowledge,  an  ethical  code,  a  social 
code,  a  legal  code,  sets  of  dogmatic  assertions  based  on  a< 
sumptions,  assumptions  based  for  the  most  part  on  pure 
faith  fortified  bv  claims  of  supernatural  inspiration. 

But  science  has  brought  a  disturbing  mass  of  accurate. 
undeniable  facts  into  our  world.  Galileo  refutes  Aristotle, 
and    Darwin    confounds    orthodoxy.      A    torrent    of    facts 
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sweeps  away  the  assumptions  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
ethical,  our  social  and  our  legal  codes.  These  facts  have 
disturbed  all  classes  of  society,  but  most  of  all  they  have 
disturbed  the  so-called  intelligentsia — the  group  to  whom  in- 
evitably men  of  lesser  education  look  for  guidance.  The 
unenlightened  may  repeat  the  old  phrases,  seek  comfort  in 
the  old  slogans  and  talk  of  "law  and  order,"  without  know- 
ing what  the  words  mean.  But  just  as  soon  as  they  seek  the 
counsel  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  know,  they  will  learn 
that  what  the  law  is,  and  what  the  law  should  be,  are 
problems  yet  unsolved.  They  will  learn  that  man  can  no 
more  establish  a  law  in  the  social  sciences  in  successful  con- 
flict with  natural  law  than  he  can  establish  such  a  law  in  the 
physical  sciences;  and  as  long  as  the  natural  laws  of  the 
social  sciences  are  unknown,  there  will  be  no  permanency 
nor  certainty  in  the  so-called  law  which  lawyers  are  sup- 
posed to  expound. 

In  truth  it  may  appear,  as  we  probe  deeper  into  these 
questions,  that — the  law  being  founded  on  ethics,  and  ethics 
being  founded  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  religion, 
which  might  be  described  as  a  faith  in  the  purpose  of  life — 
the  failure  of  the  law  to  express  satisfactory  rules  of  con- 
duct which  may  be  generally  understood  and  enforced  is 
caused  at  least  partially,  if  not  largely,  by  an  underdevelop- 
ment of  religious  thought. 

May  it  not  be  suggested  that  one  element  in  the  under- 
development of  religious  thought  has  been  intolerance, 
among  those  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  guide  and 
shape  the  religious  emotions  of  mankind — intolerance  to- 
ward inquiry  into  the  soundness  of  primitive  ideas  upor> 
which  systems  of  theology  have  been  developed  ?  Is  it  no., 
necessary  that  human  beings  should  hold  their  minds  as 
open  to  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion  as  they  are  willing  to 
preserve  intellectual  humility  in  regard  to  scientific  dog- 
mas? This  thought  has  been  expressed  recently  and  most 
forcibly  by  Justice  Charles  A.  Woods  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who  has  written : 

Our  minds  should  be  open  to  the  inquiry  whether  many  of  our 
common  beliefs  even  about  things  we  regard  most  vital — law  and 
religion  and  justice — may  not  turn  out  to  be  mere  fiction.  .  .  . 
In  this  day  the  fair-minded  questioner  of  his  own  standards  and 
the  standards  of  his  class  has  come  to  believe  that  the  illustra- 
tive fictions  mentioned  were  all  based  on  a  still  deeper  fiction, 
the  false  but  accepted  claim  of  the  right  of  the  ruling  class — 
the  class  which  controls  land  and  other  natural  resources  and 
labor — to  impose  as  a  fixed  relation  the  conceptions  of  state 
policy,  of  law,  of  social  standards  and  of  the  rights  and  duties 
that  adhere  in  property  and  largely  in  religion  as  well,  which 
are  promotive  of  its  own  interest. 

Thoughtful  lawyers  must  recognize  how  often  and  in  how 
many  important  relations  of  society  men  and  women  are 
seeking  the  law  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  their  questions  as 
to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  as  a  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  principles  which  appeal  to  their  instincts  as 
right  and  for  the  suppression  of  those  activities  of  their  fel- 
low men  which  appeal  to  their  instincts  as  wrong.  Cer- 
tainly such  lawyers  at  least  should  attempt  to  preserve 
themselves  from  intolerance  toward  advocates  of  change. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  they  must  be  students  not 
merely  of  precedents  and  rules,  but  students  of  the 
social  forces  and  the  social  ethics  which  in  their  develop- 
ment constantly  require  the  abandonment  of  precedents  and 
the  establishment  of  new  rules.  Then  when  they  stand 
forth  as  exponents  of  law  and  order,  they  will  appear  as 
advocates,  not  of  that  law  and  order  most  agreeable  to  the 
selfish  purposes  of  the  groups  temporarily  most  influential  in 
society,  but  of  that  law  and  order  which  merits  the  sanction 
of  the  common  thought  and  purpose  and  operates  to  pro- 
mote the  common  welfare  and  happiness. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PROHIBITION 

{Continued  from  page  288) 

His  jaw  came  out,  a  big  fist  clenched  the  door  post.  "Lot 
of  old  women  and  long-haired  ninnies.  They  pulled  this 
over  when  we  weren't  lookin'.  Nice  mess  they  made  of  it. 
We'll  clean  it  up  and  them  too."  He  strode  through  the 
doorway,  head  up,  shoulders  back  like  a  square-rigged  ship. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Justice,  "how  the  thing  ever  got  by  with 
Vince  and  his  fighting  men  against  it."  He  turned  to 
France.    "There  is  one  more  man  I  want  you  to  hear." 

He  lifted  up  his  telephone.  "Send  Tommy  Tacconelli 
in." 

Presently  Tommy  edged  through  the  doorway  and  slipped 
into  the  chair  across  the  desk.  His  face  was  a  flawless  olive, 
and  his  rich  brown  eyes  were  sleepy-lidded. 

"I  spik  to  you  about  Tony  Spidel,  Mr.  Purdy,"  said 
Tommy  with  a  golden  smile. 

"A  friend  of  yours,  I  suppose?"  asked  Justice.  "I  don't 
know  him,  what's  he  in  a  jam  for?" 

Tommy  rambled  incoherently  for  a  while  about  plots 
and  counterplots  and  frame-ups  and  automobiles  and  two 
hundred  cases. 

Justice  listened.  "I  get  you,"  he  broke  in,  "Spidelli  was 
picked  up  for  transporting." 

Tommy  nodded.  "He  was  framed.  It  was  the  kike. 
He  do  eet.  He  thinks  Spidel  tek  away  hees  beez- 
ness.  He  does  not  like  compiteetion.  But  Tony — no,  Tony 
no  tek  his  beezness.  Tony  is  a  good  man — vera  good  man. 
But  the  kike,  he  says  to  the  prohibeetion  office — he  is  good 
friends  with  the  prohibeetion  office,  vera  good,  that  kike — 
he  say,  'Tony  Spidel  he  have  two  hundred  cases  on  hees 
truck,'  and  so  they  tek  him  like  that."  Tommy  made  a 
quick  snatch  with  one  brown  hand. 

"Well,  and  I  suppose  they  took  the  two  hundred  cases 
and  the  truck  along  with  Tony,"  said  Justice. 

Tommy  nodded  mournfully. 

"And  now  Tony  wants  his  truck  back  and,  if  possible, 
the  whiskey?" 

Tommy  nodded  again  hopefully. 

"Did  he  have  a  permit  to  transport?"  asked  Justice. 

"Sure,"  said  Tommy.  "But  the  prohibeetion  fellows,  they 
tek  it  and  kip  it." 

"Well,  it  is  not  my  case,"  said  Justice,  "but  I'll  inquire 
into  it.  If  the  permit  is  all  right  and  it's  a  frame-up,  some- 
thing may  be  done — but  I  guess  there's  something  phoney 
about  it." 

"Tony  Spidel,  he  does  not  read,"  added  Tommy  hastily. 
"They  give  him  the  paper,  they  say  'all  right,  Tony,' — 
Tony  thinks  all  right." 

"Who  are  'they'?"  asked  Justice. 

Tommy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  at  the  wall. 

"Get  Tony  Spidel  to  tell  us  who  'they'  are,  and  maybe 
I  might  persuade  the  assistant  attorney  who  has  the  case 
to  go  a  bit  easy  on  him." 

"Perhaps  he  tell,"  suggested  Tommy  noncommittally. 

"Perhaps  he  won't,"  said  Justice.  "I'll  bet  he's  collected 
from  somebody  for  that  truck  already,  and  as  he  can  only 
get  a  fine  for  transporting  he  isn't  worrying  much." 

"No!   No!    No!"   said   Tommy   emphatically. 

"Well,  send  him  along,"  said  Justice,  "and  we'll  find  out 
about  it." 

Tommy  rose  to  go. 

"By  the  way,  who's  the  big  kike?" 

Tommy  looked  about  stealthfully.  "It  ees  very  un- 
healthy for  me,"  said  Tommy. 

"I  won't  let  'em  know  you  told  me,  and  they  aren't  go- 
ing to  do  a  thing  to  you.     That's  all  poppycock." 

Tommy  paused,  then  he  whispered  "Blumenthal." 

"Heard  of  him  before,"  said  Justice.  "We'll  get  him 
some  day." 
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Tommy  shook  his  head,  "He  is  vera  gude  fren  with  the 
Prohibeetion   Office." 

He  slid  over  to  the  door.  "I  come  back,"  he  remarked 
and  disappeared. 

"They  are  only  two,"  said  Justice,  turning  to  France  of 
the  Special  Intelligence.  "I  have  them  coming  in  like  that 
all  the  time.  Credit  them,  and  the  whole  system  is  rot- 
ten. It  is  almost  funny  when  I  think  back  to  the  early  days. 
A  story  went  out  that  an  enterprising  individual,  formerly 
in  the  revenue  department,  was  charging  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  steering  a  permit  through  at  Washington.  And 
my  old  chief  who  was  then  district  attorney  was  terribly 
outraged.  The  thing  savored  of  graft,  and  to  him  the 
thought  of  graft  in  the  government  service  was  sacrilege. 
He  wanted  to  get  somebody  for  it.  And  now,  in  a  year's 
time,  graft  has  become  accepted  as  a  perfectly  natural 
thing." 

"Of  course  it's  not  all  true,"  suggested  France  in  his 
quiet  voice.  "I  hear  lots  of  things,  but  I  don't  believe  them 
all." 

"No,  of  course  not.  There  are  some  I  don't  believe. 
There  is  a  little  lawyer  named  Quinlan,  who  spoke  to 
me  this  morning  as  I  came  in  about  one  of  his  cases.  I  kept 
away  from  him,  for  not  long  ago  he  called  another  assistant 
familiarly  by  his  first  name,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  talked  a  few  minutes.  It  happened  that  his  case  couldn't 
be  reached  for  trial  and  was  continued.  He  collected  a 
thousand  dollars  from  his  client  for  the  assistant,  claimed 
that  was  the  price  for  continuing  the  case.  I  suppose  money 
has  been  collected  for  all  of  us  that  we  never  got.  So  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  everybody  believes  everybody  else  is 
crooked.     It  is  a  deadly  sort  of  atmosphere." 

"Well,  perhaps  we  shall  master  it,"  said  France  as  he 
got  up  to  go. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Justice,  "will  the  regular  service  make 
prohibition  straight  or  will  prohibition  corrupt  the  whole 
government?" 


THE  FACULTY  LOSES  THE  BALL 

{Continued  from  page  305) 

We  shall  be  able  to  tell  by  the  eager  responses  that  effective 
educational  processes  are  going  on.  And  this  should  very 
greatly  reassure  us.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  col- 
leges are  sure  to  be  dangerous  institutions.  But  if  each  of 
them  has  a  stadium  in  working  order,  all  will  be  well.  We 
can  drain  off  all  our  best  young  people  into  the  colleges,  esp- 
cially  all  who  might  have  become  leaders  if  they  had  not 
gone ;  and  we  can  turn  them  out  by  thousands  as  standardized 
members  of  a  cheering  citizenship. 

If  all  such  developments  should  seem,  as  they  do  to  some, 
a  very  far  cry  from  the  time  when  the  theory  was  held 
that  a  college  teacher  was  well  employed  when  he  was 
teaching  one  student,  I  can  only  retort  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  from  the  days  of  Mark  Hopkins.  In  an  age  of 
quantity  production  in  everything,  what  room  have  we  for 
individuals?  Are  not  the  thousands  of  members  of  identi- 
cally-minded or  no-minded  crowds  in  stadiums  all  over  the 
country  far  more  reassuring  for  good  citizenship  and 
obedience  to  our  finished  institutions  than  any  number  of 
erratic  "individuals"  could  possibly  be?  Irreconcilables 
may  try  to  make  out  that  these  things  are  evidence  of  in- 
tellectual decline  in  universities  and  in  public  life.  But 
may  there  not  be  bigger  things  in  the  world  than  intellect? 
How  about  spirit?  And  who  has  even  known  such  college 
spirit? 

Who  that  has  ever  had  the  chance  to  be  a  member 
of  a  crowd  of  60,000  cheering  college  men  would  care  to 
go  back  and  sit  on  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  in  a  mum 
sweat  ? 


publicity 

Throwing  Light  upon  the  Subject 


PUBLICITY  must  make  people  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 
It  is  necessary  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  your  subject. 
Bring  your  message  to  the  generous  public  mind  through  the 
graphic  appeal! 

Take  lantern  slides,  for  instance.  Pictures,  graphs,  charts, 
maps,  etc.,  presented  to  audiences  throughout  the  nation  by  means 
of  stereopticon  slides  make  people  see  the  story  you  are  telling. 
Lantern  slides  well  designed  and  judiciously  used  are  an  im- 
portant adjunct   of  many   publicity  campaigns. 

But  lantern  slides  are  only  one  of  many  graphic  mediums 
through  which  you  can  reach  the  public.  Novelty  displays  for  in- 
terior or  exterior  use — charts  that  demonstrate  in  pictures  and 
diagrams — maps — posters — direct-by -mail  literature  —  illustrations 
for  reports  and  exhibits — these  are  additional  media  that  are  used 
by  designers  of  good  publicity. 

Skilled  and  trained  publicity  men  soon  discover  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  your  campaign,  and  create  a  central  thought  to 
express  it.  They  know  also  what  are  the  best  media  to  use  to 
make  the  public  see  this  thought.  They  know  how  to  engineer  the 
resulting  campaign  from  beginning  to  end. 

You  are  invited   to  make  inquiries  for  either  counsel  or  service. 
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THE   O    AUSTIN  COMPANY 

ADVERTISING   ECONOMISTS 
Il6  WEST  391*  STREET       NEW  YORK 


More  than  a  Million  Copies  Sold 

BEAUTIFUL  JOE 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Dog 
By  MARSHALL  SAUNDERS 


RevHcd  Edition,   Illn 
for  children— read  li 


-ated.     $1.50 — now  ready.     Written 
idulta.  too.     At  your  Bookstore,  or 


THE  JUDSON  PRESS.  1701-1703  Chestnul  St..  PhiU 


65    Halcyon  Orient   Days 

Around  the  Mediterranean 

A  De  Luxe  "Clark"  Cruise 
on  the  palatial  S.S. 

"EMPRESS   OF  SCOTLAND" 

(25,000  tons) 

Sailing  February  3d,  1923 

VISITING: 

Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Granada  and  the  Alhambra). 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens,  Constantinople,  19  days  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  Naples,  Rome,  the  Riviera,  Havre, 
Southampton,  Quebec,  R.  R.  to  Montreal  and  New  York. 

STOP-OVERS  IN  EUROPE 

The  largest  and  most  luxurious  Steamer  making  a  Medi- 
terranean Cruise.  Inspiring  Shipboard  Services,  Lectures, 
Travel   Club   Meetings,   Entertainments,   etc. 

$600  and  up,  including  ship  and  shore  expenses 

Address,    Clark    Cruise,    care    of    the 
SURVEY,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
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foreign  Affairs 

the  new  American  quarterly  review,  makes 
an  original  and  useful  Christmas  present 
for  you  to  give  anyone  who  finds  his  busi- 
ness or  peace  of  mind  affected  by  events 
abroad. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Archibald  Cary 
Coolidge,  of  Harvard,  Foreign  Affairs 
has  already  become  the  forum  where  the 
most  competent  authorities  express  their 
views  on  the  international  aspects  of  Ameri- 
ca's political  and  economic  problems. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  notable 
first  issue  were  Elihu  Root,  Charles 
W .  Eliot,  Andre  Tardieu,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Ernest  Boyd  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Benes.  The  second  issue, — and  every 
issue, — will  be  up  to  the  same  impress- 
ive  standard. 

We  have  had  designed  the  beautiful  Christ- 
mas card  reproduced  in  miniature  above  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  Foreign  Affairs 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  Fill  out  and  mail  to 
us  the  attached  coupon  with  your  cheque 
for  $5  ;  and  we  will  enter  your  friend's 
name  for  a  year's  subscription  and  send  him 
(or  her)  this  Christmas  card  just  before 
Christmas. 


FOREIGN 

25  West  43rd  St. 


AFFAIRS 

New  York 


TEAR    OFF    HERE 


FORKIGN   AFFAIRS, 

25   West  43rd   St.,   New   York 

Please    send    Foreign    Affairs    for    one    year    as    a    Christmas 
present   from   me,   and  mail  the  Christmas   card  shown   above,  to: 

Name    

(please  print) 


Address    

City State . 

I   enclose   cheque   for   $5. 

Very  truly   yours, 


Name  . 
Address 
City 


(please  print) 


State. 


D 


//    you    want    a    subscription    for   yourself    also,    check    this 
square    and    send    us    $10    instead    of    $5. 

S-G-D 


EDITORIALS 
(Continued  from  page  325) 

to  encourage  live  stock  breeding.     But  seemingly  the  cam- 
paign is  not  to  be  thus  limited. 

Before  risking  a  mis-education  of  the  consumer  in  order 
to  aid  the  producer,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might 
well  conduct  an  investigation  as  to  whether  live  stock 
breeders  receive  everything  that  is  coming  to  them  now  or 
whether  they  are  not,  perhaps,  in  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  dairy  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  other  food  producers 
before  they  learned  to  cut  out  waste  in  distribution.  More- 
over, if  the  eating  of  meat  really  is  a  luxury — of  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt — why  should  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  exerted  itself  so  strenuously  to  edu- 
cate us  in  thriftier  living,  not  be  perfectly  happy  about  the 
success  of  its  efforts?  Can  it  be  that  the  prevalent  mistaken 
notion  that  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  the  concerns 
of  producers  are  more  important  than  those  of  consumers 
also  affects  the  policy  of  this,  the  most  popular  branch  of 
our  government  ? 


EVIDENCE  is  accumulating  that  the  quota  law  for  im- 
migration does  not  work.  American  public  opinion  will 
not  tolerate  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  that  separates 
families.  Again  and  again,  the  law  has  been  twisted  and 
stretched  to  meet  these  situations.  And  yet,  social  workers  on 
Ellis  Island  tell  us,  there  remain  countless  tragic  cases  that 
have  not  reached  the  ear  of  the  public  or  the  individual  at- 
tention of  the  humane  commissioner  of  Immigration,  in 
which  the  legal  wheels  grind  with  relentless  cruelty. 

The  chief  problem  just  now  occupying  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  that  presented  by  the  presence  on  the  island  of  sev- 
eral hundred  Armenian  and  Greek  refugees  who,  fleeing 
Turkish  military  occupation,  are  informed  nevertheless  that 
they  cannot  enter  America  because  the  Turkish  quota  is  ex- 
hausted, and  are  held  for  deportation.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, only  one  way  seems  open  to  prevent  such  a  sentence: 
temporary  admission  on  bond  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  the  customary  bond  of  five  hundred 
dollars  would  be  prohibitive  for  many  of  these  refugees  and 
would  cripple  the  efforts  of  their  friends  to  give  them  ade- 
quate shelter  and  opportunities  of  training  for  self-support. 
Furthermore,  "temporary"  admission  would  offer  but  a 
precarious  security  to  these  homeless  folk. 

Nor  can  provision  for  those  now  facing  deportation  be 
looked  upon  as  meeting  the  larger  American  responsibility. 
For  thousands  are  still  left  in  the  East  whose  only  hope 
lies  in  the  willingness  of  their  relatives  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  them.  It  is  true  that  American  generosity  has 
sent  help  to  the  refugee  camps  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
but  gifts  of  flour  and  clothing  cannot  fundamentally  relieve 
the  situation.  We  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  spend- 
ing effort  in  keeping  people  alive  without  giving  them  the 
means  of  rehabilitation  or  of  allowing  at  least  those  who  have 
near  relatives  in  America  to  come  over  here  to  normal  home 
life  and  self-support.  While  public  opinion  will  insist  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  use  freely  its  discretionary  power  in 
these  circumstances,  restrictionists  will  have  to  recognize  in  it 
a  compelling  argument  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  if  it  is 
not  to  be  scrapped  altogether ;  and  those  who  wish  to  see 
America  become  again  an  asylum  for  refugees  from  political 
oppression  will  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  to  unremitting 
effort. 
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Art  Colony  Products 

In  Hammered  Brass  and  Copper. 

Editorially  featured  in  America's 

leading  magazines. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS 
CHARMING 

AND 

IMMORTAL 

At  prices  which 

speak 
for  themselves. 

A-24.     CANDELABRA. 

Biblical     design.       Cast 

Brass. 

it1/:   inches  high. 

*5 


A- 100.     NUT 

CRACKER. 

Cast  Brass. 

Chanticleer 

design. 

6  inches  long. 

$2 

A-39. 

CANDLE- 
STICKS. 

Cast  Brass. 
Graceful    lines. 
6j?4  inches  high. 

The  pair, 

»5.2» 


The  Dollar 


A-36. 

CANDLE- 
STICKS. 

Solid  Brass. 

$l/2   in.  high. 
The  pair 

$9  50 


A-62. 

KNOCKER. 
Colonial 
pattern. 

Solid  Brass. 

7^2   in.   long. 
$3  00 


A-45.     CARD  TRAY. 
Hand-made  and   Hammered.     Brass  or  Cop- 
per.     Shaped    like    Roman    urn.      9J/2    inches 

long.     ^y2  inches  wide. 
$4.00 


The  daily  actions  of  most  of 
us  are  influenced  by  the  mes- 
sages received  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  yet  few  of  us  stop 
to  think  of  the  men  and  women, 
and  the  mechanisms,  which 
help  to  make  that  daily  service 
possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and 
the  work  of  handling  calls, 
must  constantly  be  carried  on 
in  good  times  or  in  bad,  and 
they  must  be  paid  for,  in  order 
that  your  telephone  service 
may  be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy 
to-day  less  than  two-thirds  of 
what  it  would  buy  before  the 
war.    This  means  that  it  costs, 


on  the  average,  half  as  much 
again  to  buy  most  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  country  going ;  but  the  ad- 
vance in  telephone  rates  is  far 
less  than  this  average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  pres- 
ent purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  telephone  service  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  costing 
the  subscriber  less  than  it  did 
in  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally 
has  been  able  to  meet  higher 
commodity  prices  and  in- 
creased wages  by  means  of 
new  economies  in  operation 
and  the  increased  efficiency  of 
loyal  employees. 


"Bell    System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


Our   beautiful 

illustrated 

catalogue 

mailed    on 

request. 


Goods  shipped, 

prepaid,    east    of 

Mississippi. 


A-44. 

NUT  BOWL. 

Hammered 

Brass   or   Copper. 

4J/2    inches   high. 

Diameter,  7  in. 

$4#00 


ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES  -  137  E.  29th  St.,  New  York 

{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  di- 
rector, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.     Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  P.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's 
lives  and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  strength." 
Publishes   monthly   magazine.    "Mother  and    Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
13.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St.,    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1838,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building,   Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September,  1923.  E  R  Cass 
General  Secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.    To  disseminate 

knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,   M.D..   gen.   dir. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government    school.     Free   illustrated   literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped: gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  New  York  Oity.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bul- 
letins and  other  literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— Edu- 
cation for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00.  Special  rates 
for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF     LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETIES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Blgelow,  111  Devonshire  Street.  Boston;  Sec- 
retary. John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway.  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres. ;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000, 
with  350   branches.     Membership,   $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division. 
Placement  Section. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
formling  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise  in   organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd    St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,   ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religiion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United   States,   Canada.   Cuba.    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
Citizenship  through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organiza- 
tion which  on  request  helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a 
leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST      IN 

AMERICA — Constituted     by     30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 

Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 

St..    New   York. 

Commission   on   the  Church  and   Social   Service— Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert.   librarian 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCI L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,     1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W.. 

Washington.    1  >     C. 
General   Secretary,    Rev.    John   J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department  of   Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation —William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John   A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.   Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.   Director.  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President.     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson:  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.   Sec'y.,   Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Director,  Charles  P.  Neill;  Dean,  Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanaugh. 
Bureau   of   Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2.  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $r(W; 
includes  quarterly.   "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  T. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child    welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
$2   a   vear. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
pres.,  New  York.  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris. 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Yorlc.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  HO'llingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
12  E.  23rd  St..,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal,"   published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOU  NDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;   B.  N.   Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies. 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


THE  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  STRAP- 
HANGERS AND  COAL-DIGGERS 

(Continued  from  page  295) 
"And  when  we  get  it  out,"  said  slow-spoken  Joe  Foster,  a 
union  organizer,  "we  have  to  take  any  weight  the  company 
says.  We're  not  allowed  a  checkweighman.  I  drove  my 
thirteen-ton  motor  across  the  scales  once  and  told  the  fel- 
low to  see  what  weight  the  company  weighboss  would  give 
me  for  it.  'One  ton-ten,'  he  hollers,  never  noticing  it  was 
the  heavy  motor  on  the  scales  and  not  the  mine  car  he  was 
weighing.  I  got  fired  for  that  along  with  every  man  who 
stood  and  watched  me.  In  union  mines  we  have  our  own 
checkweighman." 

For  four  days  the  testimony  was  of  under-payment,  work- 
ing conditions,  mine  guards,  loss  of  civil  liberties  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  grievances  which  go  with  non-unionism. 
The  miners,  like  the  subway  strap-hangers  of  New  York, 
are  out  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
They  believe  only  their  own  organized  power  will  help  them. 
One  of  the  women,  beaten  back  to  a  company  town  after 
six  months  on  strike,  put  it  dramatically:  "I  have  union  in 
my  heart,  but  what  is  this  weak  arm,"  shaking  it  at  the  black 
culm  pile  towering  behind  her  house,  "against  that  mighty 
monster?    Union  is  the  only  thing  to  protect  us." 

Another,  still  on  strike,  though  living  with  her  children  in 
a  chicken  coop,  scorned  the  idea  of  giving  in.  "I  tell  my 
man,  him  go  up  the  company  street  to  get  a  job  after  being 
evicted  from  our  house,  I  go  the  other  way  and  never  come 
back." 

An  old  man,  medals  of  the  Spanish  War  on  his  coat,  stayed 
on  in  a  tent  with  his  "old  woman"  because  "I  am  a  fighter 
and  I'm  going  to  fight  this  thing  through." 

In  New  York  the  man  who  walks  to  his  job  is  so  rare  that 
he  boasts  of  it.  For  all  the  others  coal  from  the  broad,  open 
places  of  Pennsylvania  makes  it  possible  to  live  in  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey  or  Staten  Island  or  the  Bronx  and  yet  put 
in  eight  hours'  work  in  a  skyscraper.  Like  a  shuttle  between 
the  millions  who  jam  New  York's  street  railways  and  those 
thousands  in  Pennsylvania  who  mine  their  driving  power, 
went  the  Mayor's  committee  to  make  its  report.  They  have 
said  they  Relieve  that  no  public  utilities  should  operate  on 
coal  obtained  under  the  conditions  which  dominate  the  Ber- 
wind-White  mines.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  social  economics 
that  New  York  has  done.  The  daily  physical  compression 
of  the  rider  in  the  city's  subway  trains  has  dramatized  for 
him  the  daily  underground  job  of  the  man  who  digs  the  coal. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  Christmas 

The  Best  Gift,  the  Easiest  Gift,  the 
Gift  that  Lasts  a  Year — 

oA  years  subscription  to  Survey  Gra- 
phic $3.00,   The  Survey  at  $5.00 

oAn  easy  combination  of  your  foun- 
tain pen,  your  check  book  and  the 
order  blank  on  the  inside  co'ver  of 
this  issue. 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR 
SOCIAL    WORK 


The  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work 

Of  special  interest  to  social  workers  is  a  course  in 

METHODS  OF  PUBLICITY 

given   by   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Evart   G.   Routzahn   be- 
ginning the  second  semester. 

This  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  regular  subjects 

which  are  open  to  students  entering  at  the  mid  year 

period. 

February  2nd  is  registration  day. 

For  detailed  information  address 

The  Secretary 

107  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.   WRIGHT,   Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Marketplace 

is  doing  a  lively  business  for  its  patrons.  Why  not  let 
it  serve  you?  If  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  sell, 
buy,  or  exchange  send  in  an  advertisement  for  the  next 
issue.     For  rates  see  page  345  of  this  number. 

Address    The    Marketplace,    Classified   Advertising 

Department 

The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  Neiv  York 


With  Introduction  by  Premier 
W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING 

NERVES 

And  Personal  Power 

By  D.  MACDOUGALL  KING,  M.B. 

"Not  only  have  I  found  it  help- 
ful to  myself,  but  I  know  of  no 
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CHILDREN  WHO  NEVER  GROW  UP 

(Continued  from  page  316) 
sashes    of    satin    ribbon    six    inches    wide    and    two    yards 
ables. 

One  Christmas  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  was  the  height 
of  the  ambition  of  half  a  score  of  farm  boys.  In  the 
height  of  the  ambition  of  half  a  score  of  farm  boys.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  were  enough  mandolins,  guitars 
and  violins  to  equip  a  girls'  orchestra  which  made  as  much 
music,  and  not  nearly  as  much  noise,  as  the  boys'  brass  band. 
Many  of  the  attendants  and  all  the  teachers  enjoyed  taking 
part  in  dressing  the  numerous  dolls  which  were  in  demand. 
Every  girl  had  to  have  a  doll,  but  did  not  need  a  new  one 
every  year. 

The  selecting,  purchasing  and  labeling  of  the  hundreds  of 
presents  was  a  very  important  job,  especially  the  wrapping 
and  checking  off,  for  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  any  child  were 
forgotten.  So  my  wife  and  I  made  this  our  special  pleasant 
duty,  and  for  weeks  our  evenings  were  spent  in  Santa 
Claus'  workshop,  as  the  room  set  aside  at  this  season  of  the 
year  was  called. 

The  choice  of  Christmas  presents,  which  at  first  was 
very  difficult,  became  easy  when  the  plan  of  the  letter  to 
Santa  Claus  from  each  division  was  hit  upon,  and  with  the 
great  success  of  the  show  business  the  bugbear  of  expense 
vanished.  For  the  few  children  who  received  boxes  from 
home,  a  present  from  the  box  was  placed  in  the  basket  with 
those  which  came  from  Santa  Claus,  and  the  rest  of  the  box 
given  later. 

One  Christmas  a  small  tragedy  was  narrowly  averted. 
Little  Hattie  had  lost  an  eye.  That  year  there  were  three 
hundred  and  seventy  girls  in  the  institution,  and  Hattie  was 
one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  asked  for  a  doll.  Now 
between  the  time  of  wrapping  and  labeling  and  the  present- 
giving  on  Christmas  morning,  some  accident  had  injured  one 
doll's  head,  knocking  out  an  eye,  and  by  the  irony  of  fate  it 
was  Hattie's  doll !  As  soon  as  a  child  gets  her  present,  the 
first  impulse  is  to  pull  off  part  of  the  wrapping  to  see  what  it 
looks  like,  and  poor  little  one-eyed  Hattie  was  confronted  by 
a  one-eyed  doll.  But  before  she  had  time  to  realize  what  had 
happened,  another  pair  of  eyes,  made  all  the  sharper  by  the 
deep  love  in  the  heart  below  them,  had  seen  the  accident  and 
quickly  Mrs.  Santa  caught  the  damaged  doll  out  of  Hattie's 
arms  saying,  "Why  Hattie,  that's  not  your  doll,  what  a  funny 
mistake,"  and  reaching  over  her  head  she  pulled  from  the 
tree  a  gorgeous  creation  in  yellow  satin  and  lace,  saying. 
"This  one  is  yours."  To  have  had  the  child  think  that  Santa 
Claus  had  played  a  heartless  joke  on  her  would  have  been 
tragic  indeed. 

TO  look  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  remember  the 
joy  I  was  able  to  give  to  so  many  of  the  poorest  and 
feeblest  of  the  little  ones,  makes  memory,  which  often  sad- 
dens, a  source  of  happiness.  I  often  declared  that  on  Christ- 
mas Day  I  had  more  real  fun  than  any  fifteen  men  in  the 
state. 

Besides  adding  to  the  joy  of  life,  both  of  the  children  and 
my  own,  I  valued  the  opportunities  which  festivities  of  all 
kinds  afforded  me,  of  coming  in  close  touch  with  my  children 
so  that  I  might  the  better  lead  and  control  them.  I  wanted 
them  to  recognize  the  superintendent  not  as  an  austere  and 
distant  ruler  or  judge  but  as  the  dispenser  of  pleasure  and 
happiness. 

I  felt  toward  them  in  a  large  measure  as  I  did  toward 
my  own  family.  I  wanted  them  to  feel  toward  me  as  loving 
children  do  to  their  father.  Time  went  on  and  the  numbers 
grew  so  great  that  personal  contact  with  each  was  impossible. 
but  to  the  end  I  kept  up  my  close  relations,  especially  with 
the  morons,  the  most  difficult  class  to  control,  as  much  as  I 
possibly  could. 
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16  Million  Listen  In 

w    J  ROM  Maine  to  California,  from  Wisconsin  to  Louisiana  daily  news- 

r^    papers  and  weekly  reviews  have  broadcasted  Robert  Lynd's  indictment 

M         of  life  in  the  oil  fields  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s  promise  of  a  better 

day  (Done  in  Oil,  Survey  Graphic  for  November).  Forty-seven  states  and 

the  national  capital  have  "listened  in."  Parts  of  the  articles  have  been  reprinted 

in  287  papeis  in  185  towns  and  cities.     If  the  clippings  which  have  actually 

come  into  the  Survey  office  were  pasted  end  to  end  they  would  make  a  column 

of  newsprint  of  232  feet  and  3  inches— so  long  that  if  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

could  hold  it  in  her  upraised  hand  it  would  trail  for  eighty  feet  on  the  base  be- 

low  her.    The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  papers  from  which  these  clippings 

come  is  16,676,623. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Post — "Coming  from  such  quarters, 
these   are  significant  pronouncements." 

New  York  Evening  Post — "One  might  inquire  why  it  re- 
mained for  an  outside  investigator  to  reveal  these  abuses, 
and  why  it  took  a  year  to  get  them  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
attention.  But  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered, 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  present  attitude  deserves  the  very 
heartiest  commendation." 

Troy  Times — '"While  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  by  no  means  the 
pioneer  in  this  movement,  his  endorsement  will  give  it 
impetus.'' 

Boston  Post — "His  [Mr.  Rockefeller's]  position  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  gives  his  statement  a  new  force  and 
strength." 

William  Allen  White  in  New  York  Tribune — "No  other 
American  has  the  peculiar  power  for  good  in  his  works 
and  words  that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has.  And  he  is 
doing  what  he  can  with  sense,  and  energy,  and  courage. 
He  is  using  the  lever  of  his  millions  as  a  pry  to  lift  a 
little  the  burden  of  injustice  upon  certain  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water." 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  Enterprise — "In  view  of  the  vast  riches 
which  the  various  Standard  Oil  companies  have  disbursed 
in  the  last  few  weeks  in  stock  dividends,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
position  on  the  labor  question  is  important.  The  long 
work  hours  and  the  terrible  conditions  pictured  by  the 
Graphic  in  some  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  country  cannot 
long  withstand  the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  can  do  a  great  deal  to  create  public  senti- 
ment because  he  can  always  get  a  hearing." 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Citizen — "Mr.  Rockefeller  has  to  support 
his  ideas  the  thinking  portion  of  the  public  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  industrial  managers.  His  doctrines  will 
eventually  prevail." 

Los  Angeles  Examiner — "When  Mr.  Rockefeller  protests 
against  the  twelve-hour  day,  the  seven-day  week,  and 
other  barbarisms  in  industry,  he  acts  as  the  friend  of  the 
worker,  also  as  the  MUCH  BETTER  FRIEND  of  those 
that  have  money  and  that  need  protection  and  safety  to 
enjoy,  much  more  than  they  need  a  LITTLE  MORE 
money." 

Galesburg,  111.,  Republican  Register — "It  counts  for  some- 
thing when  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  speaks  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  Sunday  rest  for  workmen." 

Kansas  City  Times — "It  is  significant  to  find  a  man  like 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  no  longer  can  be 
tolerated." 


Goshen,  Ind.,  News  Times — "Young  John  Rockefeller  is  the 
latest  advocate  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  six-day  week 
and  a  good  many  who  think  the  young  man  is  becoming 
too  liberal  will  recall  that  his  thrifty  dad  never  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  the  twelve-hour  day  and  seven-day  week." 

New  York  World — "It  is  probably  no  fault  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's that  his  theory  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  has 
not  yet  been  written  into  facts.  .  .  .  The  significance  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement  lies  not  in  its  inconsistency  but 
in  its  promise.  .  .  .  The  twelve-hour  shift  even  in  con- 
tinuous industry  is  discredited." 

New  York  Globe — "Mr.  Rockefeller  as  an  owner  of  oil 
securities  has  spoken  out  vigorously.  If  other  owners  will 
take  the  same  enlightened  attitude  they  will  serve  the 
state  and  at  the  same  time  fortify  their  own  interests." 

Boston  Herald — "Now  he  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  has  said  flatly 
that  long  hours  and  long  weeks  make  neither  the  best 
citizens  nor  the  best  workers.  That  is  almost  certainly  a 
token  that  these  iniquities  are  going  out  of  the  oil  industry 
just  as  they  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  world  of 
steel." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch — "His  [Mr.  Rockefeller's]  senti- 
ments are  fair  enough,  but  a  man  in  his  position  must  T>e 
judged  by  the  realities.  On  that  evidence  the  Rockefeller 
labor  policy  is   ruthless." 

New  Orleans  Item — "  'John  D.  Rockefeller  condemns  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  seven-day  week,'  we  hear,  but  why 
should  he  worry  about  either  one?  We  understood  he  had 
retired   and   was  taking  things   easy." 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Gazette — "Interested  in  scores  of  great 
concerns,  in  some  of  which  the  twelve-hour  day  still  is 
employed  against  his  wishes,  the  younger  Rockefeller  can 
be  counted  as  a  powerful  friend  of  labor  when  he  takes 
up  the  battle  as  this  statement  indicates." 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


What  Is  the  "Scientific  Mind?" 


T 


HE  GOD  of  the  scientists  is  fact,"  said  one  who 
put  himself  in  that  class.  But  the  statement  is 
incorrect.  In  two  ways.  The  ideal  of  the 
mediaeval  theologian  was  Fact,  too.  He  stood 
firmly  upon  his  Facts.  And  the  ideal  of  the  most  unscien- 
tific among  us  is  Fact,  too.  "It's  a  Fact,  what  I'm  telling 
you,"  he  says.  So  the  scientist  must  build  on  something 
more  distinctive  than  Facts  if  he  is  to  be  convincing.  Most 
of  the  scientist's  troubles  grow  out  of  his  reliance  upon  Facts 
that  are  no  longer  reliable. 

The  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the  scientist  from  all 
other  types  of  men ;  the  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
scientific  mind  from  every  other  type  of  mind,  is  this:  the 
scientist  does  all  his  thinking  in  terms  of  hypotheses,  whereas 
all  other  minds  insist  upon  being  dogmatic.  The  scientist 
holds  his  conclusions  in  suspense:  his  mind  approaches  every 
situation  tentatively:  he  inquires:  he  guesses:  he  supposes, 
but  he  dees  not  dogmatize.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  content 
with  merely  guessing.  He  wants  to  put  his  guesses  to  the 
test  of  actual  conditions.  He  wants  to  experiment,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  them  sound  or  false.  But  even  when  he 
has  found  his  proof,  he  holds  the  result  always  subject  to 
reconsideration.  In  the  presence  of  the  mazes  of  the  world 
his  mind  is  modest,  tentative,  always  capable  of  learning. 
There  are  not  many  scientists. 

THERE  are  those  who  hold,  with  the  "scientist"  quoted 
above,  that  there  can  be  no  proper  use  of  the  word 
"science"  in  connection  with  things  social,  in  education,  or 
social  work,  or  politics,  or  economics,  or  sociology,  or  ethics, 
for  many  years  to  come,  because  we  have  so  few  Facts  in 
those  fields.  These  people  claim  that  the  term  "social  sci- 
ences" contains  a  definite  contradiction,  today.  Science  im- 
plies the  presence  of  Facts ;  and  in  the  fields  of  the  social 
studies  we  have  almost  no  dependable  Facts.  We  have 
nothing  but  tradition,  custom,  prejudice,  old  tales,  super- 
ficial psychologies  of  the  fabulous  type,  preposterous  specu- 
lations, wishes  that  are  fathers  to  whole  broods  of  illegiti- 
mate thoughts,  gullibility,  and  minds  close  to  the  "lunatic 
fringe."  Hence,  to  speak  about  the  "social  sciences"  is 
analogous  to  speaking  about  pet  rattlesnakes  or  tame  earth- 
quakes.    Social  and  scientific  simply  do  not  fit  together. 

Doubtless  this  would  be  true  enough  if  their  definition  of 
the  scientific  were  correct.  Fortunately,  they  are  mistaken. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  scientific  mind  to  operate 
in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies  and  social  work.  There  is 
just  as  much  chance  for  the  scientific  mind  in  those  fields  as 
in  the  fields  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  All  that 
is  needed  is  that  the  social  student  shall  approach  his  study 
or  his  work  with  intellectual  modesty,  with  tentative  pro- 
posals, with  suspended  judgments,  with  willingness  to  look 
over  all  the  alleged  facts  that  present  themselves  at  any 
time.  These  are  the  considerations  that  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  scientist  in  any  field.  The  physicist,  the  biologist,  the 
chemist  cannot  escape  from  these  same  obligations.  Being 
a  scientist  is  no  sinecure.     Measuring  and  weighing  materials 


does  not  make  a  man  a  scientist.  Adding  up  statistics  does 
not  either.  Not  only  does  social  science  need  to  face  the 
issues  here;  physical  science  needs  to  do  so  no  less. 

For  science  is  not  a  means  of  enslaving  the  mind.  The 
mind  of  the  true  scientist  refuses  to  be  enslaved  by  facts  any 
more  than  by  the  most  fatuous  superstitions.  The  minds  of 
many  biologists  are  being  definitely  paralyzed,  today,  by  cer- 
tain alleged  "facts"  that  they  think  they  are  finding  in  the 
field  of  heredity.  These  same  biologists  and  their  not  too 
scrupulous  popularizers  are  publishing  materials  that  tend  to 
enslave  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  us.  "Science"  is  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  peculiar  enterprise.  Having  won  freedom,  as  it 
once  boasted,  from  the  bondage  of  mediaeval  superstition,  it 
proceeds  to  dig  a  hole  into  which  it  can  retire  to  find  a 
bondage  of  its  own  making.  This  is  not  scientific.  It  is 
dogmatic  in  the  extreme.  When  science  declares  from  the 
laboratories,  "We  have  now  found  the  Truth,  the  whole 
Truth,  the  last  and  final  Truth,"  science  has  ceased  to  be 
science.  It  has  become  dogmatism — of  the  same  degrading, 
illiberal  sort  of  which  we  seem  to  find  so  many  examples  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dogmatism  is  dog- 
matism, whether  it  comes  from  a  theologian's  study  or  from 
a  scientist's  laboratory.  And  when  the  scientist  turns  dog- 
matist, he  ceases  to  be  scientist.  At  the  present  time,  the 
strongholds  of  dogmatism  seem  to  be  not  in  the  studies  of  the 
theologians  but  in  the  armchairs  of  certain  biologists  and 
psychologists.  Teachers  and  social  workers  who  take,  with- 
out their  grain  of  salt,  the  writings  of  these  alleged  "scien- 
tists," are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  rather  precarious  intel- 
lectual  positions  in   the   near   future. 

MOREOVER,  of  all  the  dogmatisms  that  have  ever 
afflicted  the  human  race  and  bound  the  wings  of  man's 
imagination,  condemning  him  to  a  mean  and  sordid  life  on 
the  bare  earth,  the  dogmatisms  of  science  are  likely  to  turn 
out  not  only  the  least  defensible  but  the  most  stultifying  and 
subversive.  From  the  dogmatisms  of  the  theologians  there 
was  always  appeal — to  the  intelligence  of  men,  to  inves- 
tigation, to  the  scientific  and  creative  imagination.  But  from 
the  dogmatisms  of  the  scientists  to  whom  shall  men  appeal  ? 
When  the  minds  of  the  scientists  have  built  walls  of  un- 
impeachable "facts"  round  about  our  human  aspirations, 
shutting  us  up  in  their  mechanical  and  finite  universe,  what 
shall  become  of  our  imaginations?  Of  all  the  deadly  "gods" 
that  ever  ruled  over  men,  the  most  deadly  is  "Fact."  The 
mind  that  worships  such  a  "god"  will  become,  in  time,  as 
narrow  and  as  unimaginative  as  is  the  god  it  worships. 

From  the  finished  knowledge  and  the  final  dogmatisms  that 
scientists  would  foist  upon  us  under  the  name  of  "science"; 
from  the  finite  "gods"  they  offer  us  under  the  name  of 
"Facts" ;  from  the  paralysis  they  suggest  to  all  who  work  in 
the  fields  of  the  social  studies — we  make  appeal  to  the  real 
intelligence,  to  the  endless  imagination,  to  the  creative  spirit 
that  breaks  through  all  repression,  whether  theological  or 
intellectualistic,  and  that  finds  its  true  life  in  "the  universe 
with  the  lid  off!" 
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SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course   on 
Social   Organization 


VI.   How   Groups   Grow 

Group  growth  brings  with  it  important  problems.  All 
groups  want  to  grow,  almost  all  groups  work  for  increases 
in  membership,  whether  the  group  be  a  nation  or  a  literary 
society.  But  few  groups,  big  or  little,  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  growth  means.  Increase  in  numbers  may 
come  by  some  form  of  addition  from  without,  or  by  birth, 
within.  But  any  increase  will  involve  the  group  in  more 
or  less  serious  problems  of  internal  as  well  as  external  re- 
adjustments. Tihe  fundamental  question  is  this:  Shall  the 
new  members  submit  to  the  group  as  it  is,  or  shall  they  help 
to  remake  it  according  to  their  interests  and  desires?  Every 
new  individual,  new-born  babies  not  excepted,  is  a  new  bit 
of  a  pattern.  Shall  the  new  bit  be  patched  on  to  the  old 
pattern,  or  shall  the  whole  pattern  be  rewoven  with  this 
new  material  included  ? 

1  Adding  New  Members 
•  In  the  groups  you  know,  what  are  the  methods  of  securing 
new  members?  What  promises  are  made  to  the  prospective  mem- 
bers? Are  those  promises  honest?  Does  the  group  intend  to 
fulfill  them?  Does  the  group  fulfill  them?  Are  new  members 
subordinated  to  the  group  as  it  is,  or  are  they  expected  to  criticise 
and  help  reconstruct  the  group?  If  they  do  not  like  the  group, 
can  they  stay  outside?  Are  they  told  that  before  they  get  in? 
Did  any  group  ever  say  that  to  desirable  prospective  members? 
Did  any  group  ever  say  it  to  critical  members?  Consider  these 
questions  in  relation  to  the  United  States  as  a  group. 

2  The  Services  of  a  Group  to  Its  Members 
•  In  any  small  group,  all  the  members  may  have  equal  and 
common  duties  and  privileges.  But  as  the  group  grows,  differen- 
tiations along  these  lines  are  necessary.  Consider  a  small  pri- 
mitive group,  such  as  Lowie  describes  in  his  Primitive  Society. 
What  activities  does  such  a  group  have  to  sustain  in  order  to 
live?  Who  are  the  workers,  or  do  all  the  people  work?  Is  there 
a  definite  governing  class?  Or  do  all  the  people  feel  a  part  in 
the  maintenance  of  social  order?  Is  there  a  special  group  in 
charge  of  the  religious  interests,  or  are  all  members  concerned 
with  religion  in  some  way?  Is  there  any  special  group  engaged 
in  educational  efforts,  or  is  education  just  the  result  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  group?  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  individual  to 
be  interested  in  and  to  share  all  these  activities:  work,  govern- 
ment, religion,  education? 

3  What  Happens  When  the  Group  Grows? 
•  When  the  group  increases  in  numbers,  what  happens  to  the 
interests  of  the  various  individuals?  Under  what  circumstances 
does  a  division  of  interest  and  sharing  take  place?  Why  do 
special  groups  develop  within  the  larger  group?  Why  do  some 
become  workers,  others  policemen  or  congressmen,  and  still  others 
priests  or  teachers?  Is  this  development  desired  by  the  whole 
group?  Does  it  make  for  progress?  For  better  living?  For 
group  effectiveness?  For  group  solidarity?  Are  there  any  points 
of  weakness  in  this  development  of  special  interests  and  groups? 
Do  workers  ever  lose  interest  in  the  whole  community?  Do  gov- 
ernmental officials  ever  forget  the  whole  community?  Do  priests 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  community  as  a  whole?  Do  teachers  know 
and  teach  the  whole  community?  What  are  the  points  of  strength 
and  of  weakness  in  this  development  of  specialized  interests  and 
groups  within  the  larger  group? 

References: 

Robert  Lowie,  Primitive  Society.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
Graham  Wallas,  Our  Social  Heritage.    Yale  University  Press. 
Arthur  Pound,  The  Iron  Man  in  Industry.     Atlantic  Monthly 
Press. 

G.  H.  D.  Cole,  Labour  in  the  Commonwealth.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 


Questions   on 
Current    Issues 


Which  Way  Are  We  Going? 

What  is  happening  to  The  Law  in  America?  We  have 
much  advice  on  Respect  for  Law  and  Obedience  to  Law. 
What  is  this  advice  doing  to  us?  Do  we  know  what  the 
law  is?  Do  we  care  what  it  is?  Do  we  respect  it?  Do 
we  obey  it?    Do  we  disregard  it?    Are  we  indifferent  to  it? 
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What  Is  The  Law? 

there,  in  the  United  States,  such  a  thing  as  The  Law? 
Where  is  it  to  be  found?  Do  lawyers  know  it?  Do  judges  know 
it?  Do  judges  agree  as  to  what  it  is?  Is  it  in  the  books?  Can 
lawyers  find  it  in  the  books?  Is  The  Law  a  stationary  thing,  or 
is  it  a  changing  thing?  If  it  is  a  changing  matter,  where  do  the 
changes  come  from?  From  the  lawyers?  From  Congress  and 
legislatures?  From  the  people?  Where  are  the  changes  recorded: 
in  law  books?  In  the  decrees  of  judges?  In  public  opinion? 
Do  people  know  when  the  law  changes?  Does  a  change  iu  law 
involve  any  change  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people?  Can 
a  change  in  law  make  a  change  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people?      How    are   such   changes    brought    about? 


2. 


The  Uses  of  The    Law 

What  is  the  purpose  of  law?  Is  law  meant  to  repress 
people?  To  instruct  and  guide  them?  To  show  them  what  they 
may  and  may  not  do?  Is  the  law  for  all  the  people?  Or  for 
special  classes  of  the  people?  Are  some  parts  of  the  community 
"above  the  law"?  Are  governmental  officials  exempt  from  the 
law?  Does  the  constitution  exempt  any  one  under  any  circum- 
stances from  the  operation  of  the  laws?  Does  any  part  of  the 
community  claim  freedom  from  the  operation  of  the  laws?  Is 
their  claim  allowed?     On  what  grounds? 

Are  new  laws  ever  needed?  Why?  When  a  new  law  has 
been  made,  defining  new  "illegalities,"  is  it  proper  for  the  citizen, 
then,  to  obey  that  law?  Or  should  he  test  it,  first?  If  it  holds, 
shall  he  then  find  out  how  to  avoid  it,  and  go  ahead  with  his  old 
habits  and  customs?  What  attitudes  shall  the  citizen  take  toward 
new  laws  that  interfere  with  his  old  habits  of  life?  Did  he,  a 
private  citizen,  have  any  share  in  making  the  law?  How  did 
he  share  in  it?  Even  if  he  was  opposed  to  it,  all  along,  did  he 
have  any  share  in  it?  Is  he  bound  by  it?  How  far?  May  he 
ever  break  it?  May  he  ask  for  its  repeal?  May  he  work  for 
its  repeal?  May  he  denounce  it  as  unfair  and  inequitable? 
What  is  the  citizen's  share  in  the  making  and  remaking  of  the 
laws? 
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ten  Laws 
present  tendencies  and  events  indicate  a  growing  re- 
spect for  the  written  laws?  Are  people  being  punished  for  break- 
ing the  written  laws:  the  prohibition  laws?  The  murder  laws? 
The  labor  laws?  What  attitudes  are  juries  taking  toward  these 
laws  in  your  community?  Which  do  the  juries  respect  more, 
the  written  or  the  unwritten  laws?  What  are  these  unwritten 
laws?  Are  there  any  unwritten  laws  about  prohibition?  What 
are  they?  About  murder?  What  are  they?  About  labor  con- 
ditions, strikes,  lockouts,  and  the  like?  If  people  are  turning 
to  these  unwritten  laws,  is  it  because  they  despair  of  The  Law? 
Or  are  they  ignorant  of  The  Law?  Or  do  they  think  The  Law  is 
belated?  Is  an  appeal  to  the  unwritten  law  a  backward  step? 
Can  people  know  the  unwritten  laws  better  than  they  can  know 
the  written  laws?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  present  public  atti- 
tude toward  The  Law:  the  people  themselves?  The  courts? 
The  lawyers?  The  law-making  bodies?  Illegal  acts  of  govern- 
mental officials?  What  is  the  actual  situation  in  this  respect  in 
your   community? 

Reference*:     pp.  285-293;   332-334. 


The  books   mentioned   on   this   page  may   be  obtained    through   the   Surv*t 
Book   Department. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.     Cash  with  orders. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Graduate  nurse,  executive 
and  social  service  training.  Salary  eighteen 
hundred.  Trade  Union  Industrial  and  Pre- 
ventive health  work.  Journeymen  Painters 
and  Allied  Crafts  Health  Dept.  Eighty 
East  Eleventh  St.,  New  York. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and 
clerical  work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full   maintenance.     4339   Survey. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
matron  for  orphanage  of  twenty-five  chil- 
dren. Apply  Miss  Jennie  Pope,  South  Port- 
land, Maine. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Working  housekeeper,  mid- 
dle aged  preferred,,  family  of  four,  pro- 
fessional mother  and  father  interested  in 
social  betterment.  Two  boys,  eight  and 
ten,  modern  home  just  outside  New  York. 
4352  Survey. 

MANAGING  housekeeper  for  large 
summer  camp  for  girls  in  Maine  from 
June — September.  Position  of  responsibil- 
ity. Kindly  state  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  4354 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker  of 
training  and  experience.  Address  Asso- 
ciated   Charities,   Johnstown,   Pa. 


WORKERS  WAN  1  El, 

WOMAN  as  assistant  head  worker  in  a 
large  institution  for  Jewish  girls.  Must 
have  ability  to  organize  club  groups,  social 
activities,  and  understand  community  prob- 
lems.   4357  Survey. 

RESIDENT  NURSE  in  an  institution  for 
Jewish  working  girls.     4358  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  three  years  post  graduate  ex- 
perience chiefly  with  delinquents,  desires 
position  as  probation  officer  in  juvenile  or 
police  court,  juvenile  court  preferred.  Will 
consider  position  as  police  woman.  Refer- 
ences given.     4347  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  age  25, 
desires  position  as  boys'  worker.  Athletic, 
physical  instructor,  able  to  handle  boys' 
work,  coach  al!  branches  athletics,  teach 
any  part  physical  education,  including 
medical  and  orthopedic  gymnastics.  Avail- 
able  now.     4351    Survey. 

GENTLEMAN  with  number  of  years 
executive  experience  and  intensive  train- 
ing in  Social  Service,  desires  position  as 
Manager,  Secretary,  etc.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.    4353   Survey. 


WANTED: 

An  Experienced  Executive 

An  Organization  having  contacts  with  all  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions is  looking  for  an  Executive  in  its  promotional  department  to 
assist  in  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  its  church  program. 
He  must  be  able  to  handle  office  detail  with  these  aid  of  an  efficient 
staff — must  be  able  to  secure  and  develop  through  correspondence 
mainly  the  service  of  official  committees  in  these  various  denomina- 
tions and  their  state  and  local  organizations.  He  must  be  a  forceful 
speaker  before  public  gatherings  and  be  effective  in  smaller  con- 
ferences and  committees  where  the  organization's  cause  must  be 
frequently  presented.  Will  be  located  in  New  York,  but  must  travel 
widely  in  the  United  States  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

In  writing  give  age  and  describe  fully  previous  experience   and 
minimum  salary  requirements.     Address 

P.  O.  Box  36,  Station  "D,"  New  ^  ork,  N.  Y. 


STORIES.    POEMS.    PLAYS,    etc.,    are 
wanted    for    publication.      Submit    Mss    or 
write   Literarv   Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 
(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


RELIGIOUS  WORK  EXPERT.  Twenty 
years'  experience  in  Sunday  School,  Insti- 
tutional and  Social  Service  Work; 
Trained  public  speaker  and  Pastor's  As- 
sistant, is  open  for  engagement.  4334 
Survey. 


COMPANION  or  attendant.  Protestant 
young  woman,  trained  in  nursing,  desires 
position  with  party  planning  to  travel  this 
winter.  References  exchanged.  Miss 
Cory,   Brewster,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires 
an  executive  or  sub-executive  position. 
Conversant  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best 
of  references.     4355  Survsy. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  Matron,  re- 
signing  from  Orphanage  in  middle  west, 
open  for  reappointment.  Particularly  suc- 
cessful with  larger  boys.  Box  166,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


JEWISH  PEDAGOGUE,  German  uni- 
versity graduate,  formerly  Director  of  Agr, 
cultural  School,  organizer,  supervisor,  ex- 
cellent teacher,  seeks  position  with  educa- 
tional or  social  organization.  Perfect 
French,  German,  English,  Yiddish,  Russian, 
Polish.    4356  Survey. 


WANTED:  Executive  position  with  Fam- 
ily Caring  Agency  in  Middle  West  by 
young  woman  with  training  and  experi- 
ence.  Available  January  first.  4350  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  26,  college  man,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent  small  Jewish 
Institution,  can  teach  Hebrew,  Jewish,  ele- 
mentary school  subjects— also  scouting, 
wood-craft,  athletics,  etc.;  desires  connec- 
tion with  Jewish  Institution  or  charity. 
References,  available  immediatelv.  4359 
Survey. 


f/T/'  HEN  you  purchase  goods  ad- 
"r  vertised  in  Survey  Graphic,  or 
answer  a  Graphic  advertisement — 
please   mention  Survey   Graphic. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago. 


COOPERATIVE   AGENCY 

MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  for  cooperative 
service  desires  positions  for  recommended 
companions,  governesses,  infants'  nurses 
and  housekeepers.  Phone  Audubon  5788, 
477  West   145th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MSS.    WANTED 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec.  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St 
Louis.  Mo. 
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$2   invested  in 

letter  (UtttUB 

may  help  you  to  raise 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

for  some  social  welfare  agency  or 
aid  you  to  reduce  its  expenses. 

An  increasingly  large  number  of  per- 
sons scattered  throughout  the  world  are 
reading  Better  Times  in  order  to  know  of 
the  new  ideas  developed  in  the  2000  char- 
itable and  social  welfare  organizations  in 
New  York  and  because  of  the  practical 
articles  published  on  such  administrative 
and  business  problems  of  social  agencies, 
as  money  raising,  publicity,  institutional 
purchasing,   office   economies,   etc. 

Subscription  price— $2.00  a  year.  Send 
your  order,  but  no  money  now.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  issue 
we  send  you,  we  will  accept  the  cancella- 
tion of  your  subscription  without  ques- 
tion. 

Better  Times,  104GoldSt.,New  York 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new   home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."   Booklet  on   request. 
Am.  School  oi  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line    for    four    insertions, 
copy   to  remain  unchanged. 

Toledo's  Christmas  Mother:  A  pamphlet  de- 
scribing an  effective  way  of  securing  citywide 
cooperation  in  Christmas  giving.  Price  10c. 
Social  Service  Federation,  572  Ontario  Street, 
Toledo,   Ohio. 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association: 
Their  Organization,  Methods  and  Administra- 
tion. Bloomfield  and  Bloomfield,  6  Beacon 
St.,   Boston,    9,    Mass.     Price,    $1.00. 

American  Social  Work  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lilian 
Brandt.  An  airplane  view  of  developments  and 
accomplishments  since  1900.  62  pp.,  paper  cov- 
ers. Send  50  cents  to  The  Frontier  Press,  100 
West  21  Street,  New  York. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  Legislation  in  Sweden. 
By  J.  Thorsten  Sellin,  Wharton  School,  Univ. 
of  Penn.,  Philadelphia.  148  pp.  Paper  cover. 
One  dollar  plus  postage. 

Certain  Aspects  op  Public  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  in  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  By 
Elizabeth  Pinney  Hunt,  Walnut  Lane,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have— 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents) ;  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
—a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents):  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten  Cent  Meals, 
bv  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.. 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  informntinn  or 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


'Printing 
ZMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
^Mailing 

■  *% 

" 
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I  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
=      If   you   will   investigate   you  will   find   that 
=      we  can   do   it   better,   quicker   and   cheaper 
§      than   you   can   in   your  own   office. 

Let   us  estimate   on   your   next   job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      A     | 
Mailing  Company 

34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre   2447 
|  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiilliililiiiiiiiiniii^ 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Multieraphinel     GRA  mercy   4501  »,JMai,!n' 

Typewriting     '  '  '       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


KOENIG-MOAK 

PRINTING  COMPANY 
Producers  of  Fine  Job  Printing 
100  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone :  Chelsea  8237 


LITERARY   SERVICE 

TYPEWRITING 
FROM  MANUSCRIPTS 

Work  done  at  home  Elite  type 

E.   HALLOWELL 

51   Mystic  Street,  West  Medford  56,  Mass. 

MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED    AND   EDITED 

by    experienced    business    woman.      Refer- 
ences if  desired.     Address 

SENA  R.  LYON 

NEW     LONDON  WISCONSIN 

PAPERS     ON      ALL     SUBJECTS 

outlined    or   written. 

Current    clippings    an-l    poems    suppiipr) 

MISS  KATHERINE  C.  POST,  M.A. 

70    West    13th    Street  Holland.    Mich 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy  to 
remain   unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  oe  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  lihrarv 
$3.00  a  vear.   19  W.  Main   St..  Rochester.   N.  V 

Mental  Hygiene:  ouarterlv:  $2.00  a  year:  nub 
lished  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York. 

{In  ansiverina  these  adve 


THE   MARKETPLACE 

Where   articles    may   be   bought,   sold   or 

exchanged 

RATES:    8    cents    a    word 

$1.50  minimum  for  one  insertion 

DISPLAY — 25c  an  agate  line, 

$3.50  an  inch 

Discounts     on     3      or     more     insertions 


CHRISTMAS   SUGGESTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


HONEY 


Guaranteed  Pure. 
5  lbs.  $1-25  post- 
paid in  first  three 


W.   Schipper,  R.   D.  3.        Schenectady,   N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  SURPRISE  —  Giant  paper 
candy-stick  holding  five  toys.  Postpaid,  iO 
cents;  4  for  $1.00.  Request  novelty  circular. 
Mistress  Patty  S.    Comfort,  Cambridge  40,  Mass. 


GREETING    CARDS 


COPLEY     CRAFT     HAND-COLORED     CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

will   be   sent    on   ten    days'    approval.     The   Line   is   best 

known    for    its   distinctive   verses. 

JESSIE  G.    McNICOL 

18   Huntington  Ave.  Boston.   Mass. 


STATIONERY 


OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND 

100  Noteheads,  sYzt&Vi,  and  75  Envelopes, 
white  or  gray,  printed.  $2.00  delivered. 
Franklin  Printery,  Warner,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


STATIONERY:      150   White  Letter   Sheets   and 
100    Envelopes    printed    $1.00.      Sent    postpaid. 

BURNETT   PRINT   SHOP 
Box    145 


Ashland,    Ohio 


100  Lightning  Crayon  CHALK  TALK  STUNTS  51  m 
Complete  Course.  Trick  Drawings,  Scenes,  Patriotic,  Re- 
ligious Sketches  Cartoonist  Chris,  2925  Euclid.  Kansas 
City.    Mo. 

WANTED:  Boarding  Home  in  Con- 
necticut for  nine  year  old  boy  who  needs 
firm  discipline;  very  affectionate,  normal 
intelligence  but  has  very  quick  temper; 
preferably  a  home  where  a  man  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  child.  Address  610  Elm 
Street,   New    Haven,   Conn. 

Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  inn-pp    ill.  hanclhonk— It's  FREE      Home  studv 
Domestic  Science  eourses    flttinp  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making   effleienev 
Am    School  of  Home   Economics.   84Q  E.  58th  St..  Chlcaoa 

rtisements  please  mention  The  Survey,     It  help 
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REAL  ESTATE 


WITCH  HOUSE 

BUILT  1698,  a  rambling  house,  beamed  ceilings, 
fireplaces,  barn,  about  7  acres,  on  main  highway. 
Pigeon  Cove;  $6,000;  all  cash.  HELEN  L. 
THURSTON,  Exclusive  Agent,  20  Pleasant  St.. 
tel.   80  Rockport,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT 


17__     D^_*.     Fully      furnished      bunga- 

ror    Kent.    low  at  clermont, 

FLORIDA.        Fishing,     golf,     climate     ideal. 
Address   Box   81,   S.   Oil   City,   Pa. 
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I  WORLD! 


a  Honing  pirture  of 
tf»?  dfjannittn  Wavib 


WHY  not  send  the  whole  world  trooping  past  the  firesides  of  your 
friends  this  Christmas?  Whether  old  or  young  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  receive  the  moving  panorama  of  the  coming  year  as  it  unfolds, 
month  after  month,  in  the  beautiful  pictures,  the  many  maps  and  the 
vivid  articles  of  "Our  World." 

FROM  the  first  issue  of  this  new  magazine  of  understanding,  which 
"tells  you  not  what  to  think  but  what  to  think  about,"  people  who 
still  believe  in  human  progress  have  hailed  it  as  their  very  own;  and  they 
have  sent  it  as  a  gift  of  good  cheer  to  friends.  David  Hale  Fanning  of 
Worcester,  who  is  ninety  years  young,  has  sent  eighteen  subscriptions  as 
gifts;  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  sent  twelve;  William  C.  D'Arcy 
of  St.  Louis  has  sent  fourteen;  Edward  N.  Hurley  of  Chicago,  Charles 
A.  Coffin  of  New  York,  a  list  that  would  fill  this  page,  have  sent  "Our 
World"  as  a  gift  to  friends. 

OUR  Special  "Good  Will  Number"  that  presents  a  100  page  picture 
of  the  forces  that  are  making  this  old  world  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
is  just  the  number  to  reach  a  friend  on  Christmas  Day.  Besides  the  maga- 
zine, your  friend  will  receive  direct  from  you  a  Certificate  of  Membership 
in  the  Institute  of  International  Information,  through  which  any  ques- 
tions about  the  world  will  be  answered.  The  gift  means  over  a  thousand 
pages  with  hundreds  of  wonderful  pictures  and  maps,  in  twelve  monthly 
magazines,  together  with  the  continuous  information  service  during  1923 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Information. 

Clip  This  Christmas  Gift  Coupon — Now 

Houston  Publishing  Co.,   9  East  37th  Street,   New  York  City,   N.  Y. 

1  send  $3-00  for  a  Christmas  Gift  subscription  of  "Our  World"  to  be  sent  to 

arrive  on   Christmas  Eve  to    


Add 


ress 


Certificate  of  Membership  made  out  as  above  is  to  be  sent  to  me  so  that  I  can 
send  it  with  my  own  Christmas  greetings  to  my  friend. 


Name . 

For  N. 2 5 


Address. 
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mallpox  is  a  winter  disease.  Recently 
it  has  been  increasing  in  virulence. 
The  case  fatality  rate  in  190  Ameri- 
can cities  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
was  6  per  cent.,  as  against  only  .4  per  cent, 
in  1921. 


nly  last  winter,  epidemics  reached 
serious  proportions  in  Denver,  Colo., 
where  35  per  cent,  of  those  having 
smallpox  died ;  and  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
42  per  cent.  died.  Similar  outbreaks  of  smallpox 
may  occur  in  unprotected  places  at  any  time, 
causing  many  deaths  and  disfiguring  thousands 
of  people. 


chool  children  should  be  protected  by 
vaccination  from  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox. "One  Scar  or  Many",  an  educa- 
tional film  on  smallpox  prepared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  will  show 
them  the  necessity  for  vaccination. 


For  copies  of  "One  Scar  or  Many",  write  to  the 

WELFARE   DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life   Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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take  your  fountain  pen 
in  hand  and  fill  in  the 
coupon  below. 
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T^OR  the  friend  who  likes  to  whet  his  wits  on  something  worth  while  the  ideal  gift  is 
a  year's  subscription  to  The  Survey  or  to  Survey  Graphic.  In  combination  with  a 
good  book  (see  below)  it  gives  you  two  gifts  at  the  price  of  one;  it  reminds  the  recipient 
of  you  every  time  The  Survey  is  mailed;  it  saves  you  the  Christmas  rush  in  the  stores;  it 
helps  us — adds  one  to  our  list  of  friends  and  subscribers  during  this  tenth  anniversary  year. 


AS  a  result  of  buying  at  wholesale  and  in  order  to  make 
•**•  our  tenth  birthday  mark  a  year  of  growth,  we  are  able 
to  make  the  following  economical  offers.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  that  the  subscription  must  be  new — for  someone  not 
now  on  our  list.  The  book  may  go  to  you  or  to  someone 
else,  as  you  prefer. 

Offer  No.  1.  A  copy  of  Babbitt  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic,  monthly,  for  $3.50. 
(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2.   of  the  magazine   $3,   total  $5) 

Babbitt  is  by  the  author  of  Main  Street,  which  had  two 
million  readers.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  the  author:  "Babbitt 
is  one  of  the  greatest  novels  I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  .  .  . 
I  wish   I  could    have   written  Babbitt." 

Offer   No.  2.     A   copy  of   Babbitt  and  a   year's  subscription 
to  The  Survey,   twice-a-month,   for  $5. 
(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2,  of  the  magazine  $3,  total   $7) 


Offer    No.   3. 
and     a     year's 
for  $3.50. 
(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2,  of  the  magazine  $3,   total  $5) 


A   copy   of   Child    Training    by   Angelo    Patri. 
subscription     to     Survey     Graphic,     monthly. 


Child  Training  is  by  a  warm-hearted  schoolmaster  who  un- 
derstands children.  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  director  of  the  Health 
Class  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  says:  "In  a  practical,  happy,  opti- 
mistic manner  he  expounds  an  honest  gospel  of  child  tr  lin- 
ing." J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretarj  of  tie 
dren's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  says:  "I  consider  Angelo 
Patri's  understanding  of  children  to  be  the  outstanding 
ent-day  feature  in  the  socializing  of  all  those  who  deal  with 
children.  I  get  daily  help  from  everything  he  says."  A  per- 
fect treasure  of  a  book. 

Offer   No.   4.     A  copy   of   Child    Training   and   a   year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Survey,  twice -a- month,  for  $5. 
(Regular  price  of  the   book   $2,  of  the  magazine   $5,    total   $7i 

Offer   No.  5.     A  copy  of  The  Mind  in  the   Making   by  .lames 
Harvey     Robinson,     and     a     year's     subscription     to     Suivey 
Graphic,  monthly  for  $4. 
(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2.50,  of  the  magazine  $3.  total  $5.50) 

Dr.  Robinson's  argument  for  creative  thinking,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  social  relations,  is  as  stimulating  as  it  is 
simple  and  direct.  The  best  seller  on  The  Survey's  table 
at  ten  national  and  state  conferences. 


TUP  SURVEY. 

112  East   19   Street, 
New  York.   N.   Y. 

I'h  ase   enter   me   for   your   Christmas  Offer   No.    . 

Send   the  New  Subscription  to — 

Name    Name    

Street,    No Street,    No. 


Send   the   Book  to — 


City.    State City,    Stat.' 

This   order   must   be   sent    direct    to   The    Survey.      It   is   not    good    through    an    agent. 


Offer    No.    6.     A    copy    of    The 
Mind      in      the      Making,     and     a 
year's   subscription    to    The   Sur- 
vey,  twiee-a-month.    for   $3. 
(Regular  price  of  the  two,  $7.50) 

Offer    No.    7.      \  of    The 

Story    of    Mankind     by     Hendrik 
W.  Van  l.ooa.  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription     to     Survey      Graphic, 
monthly,  for  $6.50. 
(Regular    price    of    the    two.    $8) 

Offer    No.    8.     A    copy    of    The 
Story    of    Mankind   and    a 
subscription    to    The   Survey    for 

(Regular    price    of    the    two.    $10) 
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a  year's  subscription  to  The  Survey  or  to  Survey  Graphic.  In  combination  with  a 
good  book  (see  below)  it  gives  you  two  gifts  at  the  price  of  one;  it  reminds  the  recipient 
of  you  every  time  The  Survey  is  mailed;  it  saves  you  the  Christmas  rush  in  the  stores;  it 
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now  on  our  list.  The  book  may  go  to  you  or  to  someone 
else,  as  you  prefer. 

Offer  No.  1.  A  copy  of  Babbitt  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic,  monthly,  for  $3.50. 
(tlegular  price  of  the  book  $2.  of  the  magazine  $3,  total  $5) 

Babbitt  is  by  the  author  of  Main  Street,  which  had  two 
million  readers.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  the  author:  "Babbitt 
is  one  of  the  greatest  novels  I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  have  written  Babbitt." 

Offer  No.  2.     A  copy  of   Babbitt  and  a  year's  subscription 
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Child  Training  is  by  a  warm-hearted  schoolmaster  who  un- 
derstands children.     Dr.  Ira  S.   Wile,  director  of  the   !  I 
Class  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  says:  "In  a  practical,  happy,  opti- 
mistic manner  he  expounds  an  honest  gospel  of  child   train- 
ing."    J.   Prentice  Murphy,   executive  serretary  of  th> 
dren's    Bureau    of    Philadelphia,    says:    "l    consider     v 
Fatri's  understanding  of  children  to  be  the  outstanding 
ent-day  feature  in  the  socializing  of  all  those  who 
children.    I  get  daily  help  from  everything  he  says."    A  per- 
fect treasure  of  a  book. 

Offer  No.  4.     A  copy  of  Child   Training  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Survey,  twice-a-month,  for  $5. 
(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2,  of  the  magazine  $5,  total  $7) 
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(Regular  price  of  the  book  $2,50,  of  the  magazine  $3,  total  $5.."0) 

Dr.  Robinson's  argument  for  creative  thinking,  particularly 
in   the   field    of   social    relations,    is    as   stimulating    as    it    is 
simple   and    direct.     The    best    seller   on    The    Survey's 
at  ten  national  and  state  confenn 
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HENDRIK  VAN  LOON 
ii  back  from  Scandinavia  and 
parts  adjacent  The  Survey  fam- 
ily welcomes  him  with  a  cheer 
(p.  352). 

BORN  in  America  of  Danish  par- 
ents, S.  A.  Mathiasen  has  just  spent 
a  year  at  the  International  High 
School  in  Elsinore,  studying  the 
Danish  educational  innovations 
which  he  reports  for  the  Survey 
(P.  377). 

WHEN  WISCONSIN  can  report 
only  one  case  of  infantile  blindness 
among  58,000  births,  it  is  evident 
that  Saving  Sight  (p.  385)  is  one 
field  of  social  effort  in  which 
startling  successes  have  already 
been  won.  Mrs.  Hathaway,  who 
tells  the  story,  is  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

WALTER  LAIDLAW  (p.  361) 
has  been  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches  since  1895,  and  was  the 
author  and  editor  of  Statistical 
Sources  for  Demographic  Studies 
of  New  York  City,  published  by 
the  Federation  in  1910,  as  well  as 
the  companion  volume  on  the  census 
of  1920  just  issued  by  the  New 
York  City  1920  Census  Committee, 
of  which  he  is  executive  secretary. 
It's  something  new  in  municipal 
history. 
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copyright  1922  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St, 
New  York. 
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50  cents,  foreign  postage 
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Entered  as  second-class  mat- 
ter, March  25,  1909,  at  the 
post  office,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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1879.  Acceptance  for  mailing 
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thorized on  June  26,  1918. 
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WE  JUST  couldn't  keep  Kansas 
from  running  away  with 
this  number.  Professor  Ross,  who 
tells  of  a  promising  housing  plan 
on  p.  368,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia. 


THE  THOUGHTFUL  discussion 
of  the  Kansas  Court  and  the  Na- 
tional Strikes  (p.  372)  by  Professor 
Feis  of  the  University  of  Kansas  is 
in  some  sense  a  sequel  to  his  study 
of  Kansas  Miners  and  the  Kansas 
Court  in  Survey  Graphic  for  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1922. 


RABBI  COFFEE,  who  heads  the 
First  Hebrew  Congregation  of  Oak- 
land, California,  is  a  cordial  friend 
of  the  Survey.  His  account  of  the 
wine  congregations  of  California 
(p.  366)  is  matched  by  the  recent 
reports  of  "Joy  Christians"  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NOBODY  needs  to  be  told  who 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse  is.  Recently 
she  has  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  studying  and  reporting  in- 
dustrial conditions  at  points  of  crisis 
— Lawrence,  the  Mesaba  Range, 
Kansas.  The  story  of  Ma  and  Mr. 
Davis  (p.  359)  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  Mrs.  Vorse's  recent  journey 
through  Kansas  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  labor  press. 
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is — they  didn't  even  have  money 
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The  Common  Welfare 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Kansas ?  Nothing  more 
than  the  state  of  somnolence  into  which  it 
dropped  after  the  terrific  nervous  activity  of 
the  days  of  Carrie  Nation.  During  this  beauty 
deep  various  things  were  put  over  on  the  state.  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  broke  its  old  cocoon;  the  country  children,  un- 
protected by  federal  or  state  law,  were  herded  into  the  beet 
fields;  William  Allen  White  was  not  permitted  to  say  or 
print  what  he  chose — a  dreadful  trial  for  a  writer;  the  left 
wing  of  the  labor  movement  grew  so  fast  that  the  whole 
thing  fluttered  dangerously.  The  air  about  sleeping  Kansas 
grew  thick  and  thicker  till  at  last  the  state  fairly  choked 
itself  awake.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  dazed  and  needed 
to  go  to  the  root  of  things  in  its  stock  taking.  If  the  family 
is  the  unit  on  which  all  government  and  social  organization 
is  based,  what  then  is  a  normal  family?  Kansas  wanted  to 
see  what  it  looked  like  when  it  had  one  member,  or  two,  or 
a  dozen.  So  the  Free  Fair  at  Topeka  not  long  ago  opened  a 
new  division  of  exhibits — "  human  stock."  These  were  the 
classes:  Single  adults;  17  years  and  above.  Pair;  man,  wife, 
no  children.  Small  family;  man,  wife,  one  child.  Average 
family;  man,  wife,  two  to  four  children.  Large  family; 
man,  wife,  five  or  more  children.  Having  thus  inspected 
the  normal  family,  Kansas  had  to  decide  how  much 
of  it  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  beet  fields, 
whether  it  should  be  ruled  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  whether 
their  chief  literary  light  should  be  allowed  to  post  such 
placards  as  he  chose  for  their  normal  eyes  to  see,  if  they 
should  be  forced  to  arbitrate  their  normal  differences 
whether  they  chose  or  not.  At  length  the  adult  male  and 
female  members  of  the  normal  families  brought  their  right 
fists  down  into  the  palms  of  their  left  hands  and  advanced 
upon  the  ballot  box.  Obviously  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  Kansas  when  awake. 


FINANCIAL  success  is  far  from  being  a  complete  measure 
of  the  work  of  so  delicate  an  apparatus  for  community 
progress  as  the  federation  of  social  agencies.  But  financial 
failure  may  well  cut  short  the  development  of  a  host  of 
interesting  by-products.  Generally  speaking,  a  financial  fed- 
eration must  produce  the  money  its  member  agencies  need, 
or  quit.  It  is  welcome  news,  therefore,  that  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Philadelphia,  in  raising  $2,776,000,  has  com- 
pletely reached  its  goal  for  1922.  With  full  coffers,  it  can 
continue  an  experiment  in  which  social  factors  are  more 
important  than  budgets  and  quotas,  and  which,  by  reason  of 


the  size  and  character  of  Philadelphia,  is  of  great  significance 
and  interest  to  other  large  cities.  New  York,  meanwhile, 
makes  haste  slowly.  As  we  go  to  press,  it  appears  that  a 
report  recently  offered  by  a  joint  committee  representing 
chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the  boroughs,  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  a  non-financial  Welfare  Council  for  consultation 
among  social  agencies,  will  merely  be  received  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  for  further  study. 


IN  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  five  hundred  women  students  have 
entered  the  new  Woman's  University,  where  medicine 
and  language  are  taught.  In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  manu- 
facturer who  wants  to  burn  all  women's  colleges,  says : 

Women  used  to  be  highly  honored  and  respected  by  the  men.  But 
that  day  is  largely  passing  away,  and  this  is  due  more,  perhaps, 
to  the  effect  that  the  colleges  are  having  on  the  college  woman  than 
to  anything  else. 

How  would  you  Americanize  an  Afghan? 


WITH  its  parade  of  unemployed,  the  arrival  of  "  hunger 
marchers "  from  the  Midlands,  amendment  to  the 
address  from  the  throne  voicing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government's  plans  to  meet  the  unemployment  situation,  the 
new  British  parliament  is  starting  on  traditional  lines;  and 
no  one  seems  to  be  particularly  perturbed  by  revolutionary 
street  corner  orations,  by  the  ability  of  the  single  communist 
representative  to  get  himself  thrown  out  by  the  Speaker 
within  the  first  week  of  the  session,  or  by  the  measured 
language  of  Mr.  Clynes'  "  warning."  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, "  the  debate  showed,"  to  quote  the  cabled  report, 
"  that  the  government  had  no  new  remedies  to  put  forward 
and  that  it  relies  mainly  on  the  proposals  of  the  previous 
government,  which  include  the  building  and  improvement 
of  roads  and  similar  public  services,  as  well  as  inducing  the 
railway  companies  to  hasten  work  upon  contemplated  exten- 
sions as  the  best  means  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  un- 
skilled labor."  This  has  been  the  program  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  and  as  in  every  crisis  during  that  period,  the  neces- 
sary delays  in  carrying  out  construction  plans  means  a  winter 
of  acute  suffering.  The  only  difference,  perhaps,  is  that 
labor  in  the  great  staple  industries  has  become  better  organ- 
ized so  that  the  pressure  of  unemployed  unskilled  labor  upon 
the  labor  market  does  not  to  the  same  extent  lower  the  cur- 
rent rates  of  wages.  Moreover,  the  leadership  of  labor 
his   become  better  instructed  on  the  underlying  economic 
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causes  of  unemployment  and,  in  addition  to  alleviative  meas- 
ures, demands  changes  in  tariff  policy  and  in  foreign  policy 
that  will  set  the  wheels  of  trade  going.  The  scheme  to  put 
the  support  of  unemployed  labor  upon  each  of  the  great 
industries  separately  instead  of  on  a  national  system  of  insur- 
ance, first  promoted  during  the  war,  is  pigeon-holed  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  labor.  Under  present  conditions  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  outlook  of  the  workers  in 
certain  industries  that  are  well  equipped  to  take  care  of 
their  unemployed  but  leaving  others  in  a  worse  plight;  for 
this  reason  it  would  almost  certainly  make  for  division  in 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 


NOT  only  the  sociological  student  will  find  food  for 
thought  and  action  in  the  analysis  of  the  1920  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  facts  which  such  a  study  dissects  out  of 
the  great  mass  of  census  information  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
adequate  health  or  transportation  program,  or  of  any  attempt 
to  adjust  schools  to  school  needs.  Less  obvious  and  hardly 
less  important  is  their  relation  to  trade  and  industry,  pure 
and  simple.  The  chain  store,  the  branch  bank,  the  ubiquitous 
"  realtor,"  the  politician — all  these  must  depend  for  success 
on  their  speed  and  skill  in  analyzing  and  choosing  a  field. 
The  factory  owner  in  search  of  cheap  land  must  be  sure  that 
the  apparent  waste  on  which  he  is  building  is  not  in  line 
with  a  rapidly  growing  neighborhood  which  soon  will  tax 
him  out  of  existence.  He  must  know  that  it  is  in  or  near  a 
neighborhood  where  his  kind  of  labor  can  be  obtained.  The 
movement  of  the  population,  its  distribution  by  age  and  race, 
by  literacy  and  religion,  are  prime  factors  in  industrial  as  well 
as  philanthropic  undertakings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  a  large  insurance  company  has  ordered  a  copy  of  the 
population  study  for  each  of  its  branch  offices.  Once  again 
business  must  adopt  on  its  own  merits  the  kind  of  social 
evaluation  which  a  short  time  ago  it  would  have  dismissed 
as  irrelevant  gossip  of  Utopia. 


THE  sixth  Industrial  Conference  of  New  York  State, 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  devoted  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  elimination  of 
waste.  Not  waste  in  the  old  sense  of  materials  or  money 
or  time  alone,  but  waste  through  friction  between  employers 
and  employes,  waste  through  bad  physical  working  conditions, 
waste  through  the  anxiety  which  irregular  employment  and 
lack  of  old-age  pensions  bring  in  the  worker,  waste  through 
the  ignorance  of  untrained  workers,  through  preventable 
sickness  and  through  a  too  high  labor  turnover. 

Mr.  Sherman  Rogers  of  The  Outlook  stressed  particularly 
the  waste  which  comes  through  distrust  between  the  workers 
and  the  employers: 

You  industrial  leaders,  many  of  you,  have  lost  faith  in  your 
workers.  Put  your  cards  on  the  table — discuss  with  them  your 
problems  of  management — meet  them  face  to  face;  they  have 
more  constructive  suggestions  and  criticism  than  all  the  attorneys 
you  can  hire. 

SMOKE  casting  of  advertisements  is  the  latest  form  of 
intellectual  poisoning  to  threaten  the  American  people. 
The  first  experiment,  in  letters  half  a  mile  long,  made  over 
Manhattan  Island  the  other  day,  proved  frighteningly  effec- 
tive; in  other  countries  both  advertisers  and  newspapers  are 
said  to  have  started  making  regular  use  of  this  means  of 
publicity ;  and  a  New  York  department  store  is  credited  with 
the  enterprise  of  being  the  first  to  contemplate  securing  a 
license  for  this  method  of  keeping  its  name  before  and  above 
the  public.  Soon  we  may  expect  to  see  the  hirsute  outlines 
of  a  manufacturer  of  cough  lozenges  in  the  clouds,  or  have 
the  virtues  of  a  brand  of  underwear  told  in  intentional  mis- 
spelling against  an  azure  sky.  While  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  an  effective  protest  against  this  atrocity,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  no  amount  of  regulation  for  proper  and  in- 


nocuous uses  can  really  protect  the  public  once  the  lawf  ulnesi 
of  a  new  means  of  advertising  is  recognized  in  however  lim- 
ited a  form.  Quite  a  number  of  excellent  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  billboard  advertising,  for  instance,  are  on  the 
statute  books  of  America ;  but  not  one  state  or  one  city  seems 
to  have  been  able  as  yet  really  to  control  it.  Thus  at  the 
recent  conference  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning Boards,  a  report  was  presented  which  showed  that  the 
division  of  highways  of  the  state  government  was  failing  to 
enforce  its  own  orders  excluding  billboards  from  two  high- 
ways of  great  scenic  beauty,  the  Mohawk  Trail  and  the 
North  Shore  route.  The  division,  according  to  this  report, 
has  also  failed  to  act  within  a  reasonable  time  upon 
ordinances  and  by-laws  submitted  to  it  by  local  authorities 
anxious  to  protect  their  scenic  assets.  In  New  York  and 
other  great  cities,  billions  invested  in  fine  architecture  are 
wasted  because  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
authorities  to  check  the  glaring  monstrosities  of  the  bill 
poster  and  painter  that  deprive  them  of  the  setting  they 
demand.     Regulation  has  failed. 


DURING  the  war  the  New  York  Tribune  gave  much 
space  to  the  discovery  of  Prussian  propaganda  in  Ger- 
man language  textbooks  for  school  and  college.  Before  that 
it  collected  babies'  dimes  to  build  battleships.  It  has  not  been 
thought  of  as  leaning  toward  bolshevism.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  on  November  23,  1922,  the  Tribune  should 
choose  to  print  an  editorial  called  Fighting  Red  Windmills 
which  began  and  ended  as  follows: 

If  one  accepts  the  announcement  of  the  American  Defense  Society, 
the  Reds  are  upon  us  and  only  drastic  action  can  save  us.  But  the 
time  is  past  to  take  such  statements  seriously.  ...  In  attacking 
the  "  Red  menace "  in  this  country  today  the  American  Defenie 
Society  is  merely  fighting  windmills. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen 
refused  to  pass  an  ordinance  which  would  compel  advertisers 
in  the  subway  and  street  cars  to  append  an  English  trans- 
lation to  all  advertisements  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Its  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  bill  savored  too  much  of  "  after  war 
hysteria."     Can  it  be  that  our  gooseflesh  is  subsiding? 


4  i 


WITH  bravas!  from  waiting  onlookers  five  pros- 
pective brides,  arrived  from  Italy  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  2,  flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  anxious 
bridegrooms."  Then  the  gates  slammed  against  Italian 
immigrants  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  for  the  quota  of  their 
country  was  exhausted.  So  the  story  goes,  month  by  month 
— a  farce  were  it  not  for  the  tragedy  of  the  thousands  of 
exclusions  even  after  the  race  of  steamships  that  try  to  get 
into  port  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  each  month,  when 
the  quota  is  presumably  still  unfilled  by  the  left-over  throngs 
from  the  previous  month  on  Ellis  Island,  Even  so,  the  man 
who  does  not  at  least  have  a  mother-in-law  in  America  has 
a  slim  chance  of  squeezing  through,  were  he  ever  so  vigorous, 
ever  so  skilled  in  his  profession,  ever  so  orthodox  in  his  social 
and  political  creed;  for  preference  under  the  law  is  given 
to  those  with  near  relatives  or  American  sweethearts.  When 
is  this  unseemly  rush  going  to  come  to  an  end  ?  Presumably 
soon.  Already  Italy  is  making  big  plans  for  diverting  more 
of  its  emigration  to  Brazil,  which  is  setting  hundreds  of 
square  miles  aside  to  get  the  benefit  of  aided  colonization. 
Canada,  likewise,  will  absorb  more  Italians — indeed  is  more 
and  more  becoming  the  Mecca  of  European  immigrants. 
President  Harding  has  informed  the  Italian  Premier  Benito 
Mussolini  that  he  will  press  for  the  amendment  of  the 
quota  law;  but  the  latter's  hope  for  an  agreement  under 
which  the  Italian  quota  would  be  increased  from  the  present 
42,057  to  100,000  is  likely  to  meet  with  stubborn  resistance 
in  Congress,  unless  the  public  pressure  for  lifting  the  barrier 
will  be  strong  enough  to  include  other  nationalities  also  and 
to  revise  the  present  illogical  determination  of  nationality. 
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They  Have  Buried  the   Miners 

THEY  have  buried  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  miners 
who  were  burned  and  suffocated  to  death  in  the  Reilly 
shaft  in  Spangler,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dolomite  coal 
mine  in  Alabama.  The  inquests  have  been  held  and  the 
blame  apportioned.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  reports  that  the  responsibility  for  the  explosion  rests 
upon  two  of  the  dead  miners.  In  Alabama  the  experts  de- 
scribe the  explosion  as  a  freak — the  breaking  loose  of  a  train 
of  cars  on  a  slope,  the  raising  of  a  cloud  of  dust  by  their 
downward  rush  and  wreck,  the  severance  of  a  high  tension 
wire,  an  electric  flash  firing  the  coal  powder.  Work  has 
been  resumed.  Death  has  reaped  his  harvest.  Outside  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mines  the  dead  are  now 
forgotten. 


NO  STRIKES  OR    LOCKOUTS 
FOR   HIM 

Rollin  Kirby 

in  the 

New  York  World 


To  apportion  blame  to  individuals  in  such  cases  or  to 
charge  such  tragedies  to  the  caprice  of  fate  is  a  cynical  eva- 
sion of  responsibility  by  the  community  at  large  and  espe- 
cially by  those  of  us  who  profess  concern  for  humane  legis- 
lation and  its  enforcement.  For  an  examination  into  the 
true  causes  of  these  disasters  reveals  them  as  further  illus- 
trations of  our  common  American  disregard  for  the  law. 
The  Reilly  shaft  in  Pennsylvania  was  rated  as  a  non-gaseous 
mine.  Yet  the  evidence  shows  that  the  miners,  the  foreman, 
the  superintendent,  the  state  inspectors  knew  that  it  was 
gaseous.  Minor  explosions  had  been  frequent.  Men  had 
been  burned  by  the  firing  of  pockets  of  gas  by  their  flaring 
head  lamps.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  conspiracy 
of  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  law  culminating  in  the 
horrible  death  of  seventy-seven  men. 

The  experts  describe  the  explosion  in  the  Dolomite  mine 
as  a  freak.  The  manner  of  the  explosion  was  unusual  but 
the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  causes. 
In  most  states  the  laws  require  that  the  mines  shall  be  kept 
free  of  dust.  Dust  explosions  with  their  deadly  after-damp 
have  accounted  for  thousands  of  preventable  deaths.  But  it 
costs  money  to  keep  mines  free  of  dust.  And  as  for  the  law, 
do  not  men  on  all  sides  today  take  childish  delight  in  its 
violation  ? 

Not  the  two  dead  miners  at  Spangler,  nor  the  foremen 
and  superintendents  at  the  Reilly  and  Dolomite  mines,  were 


alone  responsible.  All  of  us  who  acquiesce  in  lawlessness, 
whether  it  be  lawlessness  in  the  name  of  law  and  order  or 
the  lawlessness  of  the  bootlegger,  are  guilty  pi  contributory 
negligence  in  the  case  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
dead. 

The  Illinois  Constitution 

IF  the  new  State  Constitution  which  went  before  the  voters 
of  Illinois  on  December  12  could  have  been  written 
after,  instead  of  before,  the  disconcerting  election  of 
November  7,  some  sections  of  it  might  have  been  different. 
For  on  November  7  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  registered  an  emphatic  protest  against  what 
they  considered  infringements  of  their  individual  rights,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Illinois  have 
feelings  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  voters  of  Kansas  repudiated  at  the  polls  the  indus- 
trial court  and  compulsory  arbitration,  but  Section  122  pro- 
poses to  establish  much  the  same  thing  for  Illinois  by  giving 
the  Supreme  Court  power  to  authorize  the  judges  of  the 
state  to  take  jurisdiction  in  any  sort  of  dispute  or  contro- 
versy between  citizens.  Section  8  has  been  changed  so  as 
to  empower  the  attorney-general  to  seize  and  hold  citizens 
at  will  by  merely  filing  information  without  even  being  re- 
quired to  show  probable  cause  in  a  court  of  record.  Section 
7,  which  now  provides  the  right  of  bail,  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  leave  that  right  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

If  those  who  frame  constitutions — and  there  are  seldom 
members  of  the  wage-earning  classes  among  them — had  fore- 
seen how  Kansas  was  going  to  rise  and  shake  herself  free 
from  an  annoyance  much  less  than  this;  how  New  York 
would  pile  up  her  protest  against  the  infringement  of  per- 
sonal rights  under  the  Lusk  Bill;  how  Colorado  would  go 
on  record  for  the  tolerant  social  programme  of  Governor 
Sweet,  would  they  have  offered  the  citizens  of  Illinois  such 
a  discredited  foundling  for  adoption? 

Possibly  they  would,  for  in  industrial  matters  Illinois  is 
all  wire  edge.  While  there  is  desperate  need  of  every  sort 
of  construction  if  life  in  Chicago  is  to  go  comfortably,  the 
controversy  in  the  building  trades  has  been  so  acrimonious 
for  more  than  a  year  as  to  make  new  building  practically 
impossible;  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  hit  the  state  hard; 
with  winter  arrived  the  coal  mines  are  still  not  working 
full  time,  and  the  Herrin  tragedy  is  a  fresh  sore ;  lake  trans- 
portation, meat  packing,  city  traction  are  all  trembling  to 
the  touch  of  trouble.  More  than  most  the  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois have  suffered,  and  more  than  most  they  are  yearning 
for  industrial  peace.    It  is  easy  to  see  their  line  of  argument — 

"  Why  should  we  go  without  houses,  or  meat,  or  coal  ? 
If  the  employers  and  the  workers  won't  agree,  let's  make 
'em !    How  else  shall  business  go  on  ?  " 

But  the  organized  worker  is  not  inclined  to  help  busi- 
ness to  go  on  at  the  price.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  good  deal  by  when  he  wasn't  watching,  but  he  has  been 
keeping  a  vicarious  eye  on  Kansas,  and  in  Illinois  his  eye 
is  open  at  close  range.  He  does  not  trust  his  judiciary.  The 
labor  leaders  feel  that  the  right  to  take  jurisdiction  in  con- 
troversies between  citizens  will  mean  compulsory  arbitration 
in  labor  disputes ;  that  arrest  without  showing  even  probable 
cause  and  the  right  to  withhold  bail,  will  be  used  to  segre- 
gate labor  leaders  at  critical  moments. 

"  Nevef  in  the  history  of  State  Governments  in  this  coun- 
try, has  anything  so  nefarious  been  proposed,"  says  the  Ad- 
vance, the  official  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers. 

Much  as  Illinois  needs  industrial  peace  it  seems  strange 
that  the  framers  of  the  Illinois  constitution  should  still  be- 
lieve that  it  is  to  be  come  at  by  the  old  abandoned,  over- 
grown path  of  compulsion. 
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Lands  of  Misunderstanding 

6  <  T^vARKEST  Africa  "  was  the  name  Henry  M.  Stan- 
\_J  ley  gave  the  continent.  The  name  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation, but  it  served  a  journalistic  purpose  and  helped  to 
secure,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  attention  of  the  world.  Most 
of  what  the  world  learned  and  stored  away  under  Stanley's 
headline  was  not  true.  One  of  the  greatest  educational  tasks 
of  the  future  will  be  clearing  away  from  the  world's  mind 
those  old  misrepresentations  and  putting  in  place  of  them 
the  actual  facts  as  these  are  being  developed  by  more  careful 
investigators  in  these  more  scientific  days.  The  civilizations 
of  the  West  are  not  without  interest  in  this  clearing-up  of 
these  old  misunderstandings.  As  long  as  Africa  remains  the 
"  dark  continent,"  almost  any  sort  of  exploiting  program 
undertaken  by  imperialistic  peoples  can  be  justified  in  the 
name  of  progress.  "  See  what  we  have  done,"  they  can  say : 
"  We  have  helped  to  clean  up  a  corner  of  the  '  dark  conti- 
nent'!" 

As  one  step  in  this  program  of  clearing  away  ancient  leg- 
ends, the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  undertook,  in  1919,  a  "  survey 
of  educational  conditions  and  opportunities  among  Negroes 
in  Africa,  with  a  special  view  of  finding  the  type  or  types  of 
education  best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Natives."  A 
special  commission  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  well  known  for  his  work  on  "  Negro  Education  "  in 
America,  in  charge.  Through  special  arrangements  with  all 
the  native  and  imperial  governments  concerned,  the  commis- 
sion traveled  some  25,000  miles  in  African  territories,  from 
Sierra  Leone  along  the  coast  territories  as  far  as  Cape  Town, 
and  through  the  central  part  of  the  continent  south  of  the 
equator.  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  British 
South  Africa,  Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  and  Liberia  were 
among  the  states  "  surveyed." 

Too  much  emphasis  must  not,  however,  be  placed  upon  the 
word  survey  in  this  connection.  The  continent  of  Africa  con- 
tains almost  four  times  the  area  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; while  the  physical  and  racial  conditions  studied  show 
greater  variation  than  could  be  found  in  all  North  America. 
The  report  of  the  survey,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Fund  under  the  title  Education  in  Africa  has  been  written 
with  sweeping  gestures.  But  the  materials  illuminate  the  mis- 
represented past,  the  little  understood  present,  and  the  utterly 
unpredictable  future.  The  world  dare  not  remain  ignorant 
of  conditions  here  revealed.  Africa  can  be  the  cause  of  in- 
numerable future  wars.  A  genuine  educational  program 
growing  out  of  the  most  enlightened  conscience  of  the  world 
must  go  along  with  every  other  approach  to  the  continent 
if  we  are  not  to  be  involved  in  future  struggles  for  control. 
That  is  to  say,  not  only  does  Africa  need  education,  as  this 
report  shows;  the  rest  of  the  world  needs  education  about 
Africa,  as  this  report  implies,  and  provides  the  way. 

Africa  is  a  continent  of  immeasurable  resources,  most  of 
which  are  still  unknown  to  the  world,  except  to  govern- 
mental officials,  representatives  of  commercial  concerns,  sci- 
entific observers  and  missionaries.  The  first  two  groups 
lead  in  acquaintance  with  these  facts,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  future  of  the  continent  and  of  the  world  has  not 
always  been  disinterested.  "  Africa  is  the  undeveloped  treas- 
ure house  of  the  world." 

"  Civilization  "  has  assumed  that  the  natives  of  Africa 
could  not  be  expected  to  reach  any  considerable  level  of  prog- 
ress. Those  natives  have  been  found  on  various  "  uncivil- 
ized "  levels,  cannibalistic,  barbaric,  savage,  primitive,  semi- 
civilized.  But  the  wish  has  probably  been  father  to  the 
thought. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  manes  of  the  people  are  normal 
and  comparable  with  other  peoples  at  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment Their  folk-lore,  their  handicrafts,  their  native  music,  their 
forms  of  government,  their  linguistic  powers,  all  are  substantial 
evidences  of  their  capacity  to  respond  to  the  wise  approaches  of 
civilization   so  that  they  may   share   in   the   development  of   the 


African  continent  Even  in  their  brief  tour,  the  commission  observed 
goldsmiths,  copper  and  iron  workers,  weavers  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  workers  skilled  in  pottery,  leather,  wool  and  ivory.  There 
was  evidence  of  considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture  and,  even 
though  the  results  were  often  crude,  they  are  definite  indications 
of  native  powers. 

The  influences  of  white  civilizations  upon  the  native  life 
has  resulted  in  some  losses,  some  very  deplorable  evils.  But 
the  commission  does  not  agree  with  that  group  of  American 
Negroes  which  is  advocating  "  Africa  for  the  Africans." 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  history  of  the  African  peoples 
resembles  that  of  ail  other  peoples  in  the  world,  in  that  their 
progress  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  result  of  cooperative 
relationships  with  other  peoples.  .  .  .  Thoughtful  Africans  are 
increasingly  realizing  not  only  the  importance  but  the  necessity  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  white  group. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  world-problem  of  education 
for  Africa  is  not  academic. 

Black  troops  from  every  part  of  the  continent  shared  in  the  fight 
for  civilization.  ...  As  nations  are  tested  by  their  policies 
toward  handicapped  groups  within  their  borders,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  continents  of  the  world  are  now  to  be  tested  by  their 
policies  toward  the  continent  of  Africa.  .  .  .  Ignorance,  in- 
justice, unrest  will  always  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  The  only  cure  for  the  so-called  "  rising  tide  of  color "  and 
the  "  revolt  against  civilization,"  heralded  abroad  by  alarmists  at 
the  present  time,  is  in  the  development  of  genuine  and  sincere 
cooperation  of  peoples  of  all  races  based  upon  an  education  of  the 
native  masses  and  native  leaders  in  the  essentials  of  life.  .  .  . 
The  sincere  cooperation  of  governments,  commercial  organizations, 
native  people  and  missions  is  required  in  the  extension  of  education 
to  the  masses  of  people  and  in  the  development  of  a  wise  native 
leadership. 

The  chapters  of  this  report  dealing  with  special  states, 
races  and  groups  follow  in  the  general  spirit  of  these  quota- 
tions. The  report  is  too  long  to  be  condensed  into  these 
pages.  But  as  Africa  is  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  or  a  series  of  great  problems,  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  the  future,  not  alone  of  back- 
ward lands,  but  of  civilization  as  a  whole,  will  want  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  book.  Copies  can  be  secured  from 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Heresy  of  Health 

THE  bulwarks  of  state  control  of  health  have  been 
enforced  by  two  recent  court  decisions.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  refused  to  order  the  release  of  Jennie 
Barmore,  a  Chicago  boarding-house  keeper,  who  had  been 
quarantined  by  the  Department  of  Health  as  a  typhoid 
carrier,  alleging  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Health  to 
isolate  carriers  of  disease  as  well  as  persons  sick  with  the 
disease,  under  the  police  power  of  the  state.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  upheld  the  authority  of  the  school 
authorities  of  Thurston  County  to  order  the  vaccination 
of  all  unvaccinated  children  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  State  Director  of  Health,  despite  the  refusal  of 
the  parent.  The  validity  of  municipal  ordinances  under 
which  boards  of  health  order  vaccination  will  be  tested  in 
a  case  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
brought  by  the  officials  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  against  Rosa- 
lyn  Zucht. 

Opposition  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  a  state 
for  the  health  of  its  citizens  was,  however,  a  strong  element 
in  the  fight  against  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  in  Massachu- 
setts which  resulted  in  the  petition  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  restrain  the  federal  officials  who  admin- 
ister the  law.  This  opposition  found  itself  in  strange  com- 
pany. With  it,  for  various  reasons,  were  members  of  reli- 
gious and  anti-vivisectionist  groups  who  oppose  all  health 
legislation;  of  the  more  reactionary  groups  of  physicians, 
who  deplore  "  state  medicine,"  and  of  some  Catholic  groups 
who  felt  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  a  dangerous  precedent 
to    the   Towner-Sterling  bill,    despite   the    endorsement  of 
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the  former  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 
There  were  the  champions  of  state's  rights,  who  felt  that 
the  act  encroached  »on  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  and 
legislators  who  felt  that  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
ier states  which  pays  a  larger  share  in  taxes  than  it  gets 
back  through  federal  aid  measures  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  legislature  granted  an 
additional  sum  for  maternity  use  at  its  last  session  to  the 
State  Child  Hygiene  Division,  though  this  was  less  than 
it  would  have  had  to  appropriate  to  match  the  federal  grant. 
Attorney  General  Allen,  who  rendered  the  opinion  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional,  was  at  that  time  a  Republican 
candidate  for  governor.  When  the  case  is  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  January  2,  he  will  be  out  of  office. 

Numerically  few,  but  socially  prominent  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  act  in  Massachusetts  were  the  anti-suffrage, 
anti-feminist  cohorts.  The  League  for  Women  Voters  had 
declared  for  it:  ergo,  they  were  against  it.  Some  idea  of 
the  sound  and  fury  which  has  accompanied  the  battle  of 
these  "  interests  "  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  their  interpretation  of  Governor  Miller's  defeat  in 
New  York  in  the  Woman  Patriot  for  November  15.  The 
italics  are  theirs. 

Had  Governor  Miller  followed  his  own  instincts  when  he  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Mater- 
nity Act,  January  21,  1922,  and  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  constitutional  issue,  and  to  the  people  (men  and  women)  with 
the  fundamental  social  issue  of  surrendering  the  mother  to  the  State, 
the  child  to  the  "social  worker,"  and  the  poor  man's  family  to  the 
professional  "  welfarers,"  he  would  have  won  votes  in  every  home. 
He  had  as  great  a  constitutional  issue  when  he  made  his  speech 
of  January  21,  1922,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  had  when  he  began  his 
campaign  at  Cooper  Union  in  March,  1860.    .   .  . 

Instead  of  getting  women  of  the  people  to  appeal  to  the  average 
father  and  mother  against  the  Socialistic  "  welfare  "  program  and 
all  its  works  from  "State  medicine"  to  "maternity  benefits,"  and 
from  "  health  insurance "  to  invasion  of  the  home  by  busy-body 
"  sociologists,"  the  Governor  was  persuaded  to  allow  society  women 
to  apologize  and  make  excuses  for  his  rejection  of  the  Federal  Ma- 
ternity Act  at  pink-teas  and  "  receptions." 

The  Y  Moves  Forward 

OVERCOMING  the  inertia  of  years,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  took  steps,  at  the  recent  inter- 
national convention  at  Atlantic  City,  to  modernize  the  con- 
ditions of  control  of  individual  associations. 

All  associations  organized  since  the  Portland  Convention 
of  1869  have  theoretically  been  compelled  to  limit  member- 
ship on  their  boards  of  directors  to  men  who  were  members 
of  churches  "  held  to  be  evangelical  "  according  to  a  defini- 
tion elaborately  compounded  of  theological  jargon.  Several 
hundred  associations  gave  evidence  at  Atlantic  City  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  adhere  in  practice  to  this  requirement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  had  already  resorted  to  evasion  or 
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worse  in  order  to  secure  the  leadership  which  was  essential 
to  their  survival. 

Practically  speaking,  the  difficulty  arose  only  in  marginal 
cases,  but  was  acutely  felt  when  it  did  arise.  The  conference 
therefore  voted  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  directors  of  any 
association  may  henceforth  be  men  who  are  not  members  of 
the  old  orthodox  churches  but  who  accept  what  is  called  the 
"  Paris  basis  "  of  membership: 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  seek  to  unite  those  young 
men  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  accord- 
ing to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  His  disciples,  in  their 
doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  among  young  men. 

This  would  still  bar,  of  course,  any  but  a  trinitarian  Chris- 
tian from  service  as  a  director,  though  it  would  obviously 
admit  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  basis  of  ordinary  membership  was  not  changed  for  any 
but  college  associations.  These  may  now  adopt,  if  they  wish, 
a  newly  drafted  statement  of  purpose,  and  admit  to  mem- 
bership any  student  who  declares  himself  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  it: 

To  lead  students  to  faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

To  lead  them  into  membership  and  service  in  the  Christian  church. 

To  promote  their  growth  in  Christian  faith,  especially  through 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  prayer. 

To  influence  them  to  devote  themselves  in  united  effort  with  all 
Christians  to  making  the  will  of  Christ  effective  in  human  society, 
and  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout  the  world. 

,  To  safeguard  the  Association,  however,  it  is  provided  that 
"  office  holding  and  convention  representation  "  in  student 
associations  be  regulated  as  formerly.  In  other  words,  men 
who  .are  not  members  of  evangelical  churches,  though  they 
subscribe  to  so  devout  a  statement  of  Christian  faith  and 
purpose  as  that  just  quoted,  may  not  hold  office  or  be  counted 
in  determining  quotas  for  representation. 

That  even  this  modification  of  eligibility  requirements  was 
not  extended  to  city,  industrial,  railway,  foreign  and  boys' 
associations  is  further  evidence,  if  more  be  needed,  that  the 
Y.-M.  C.  A.  has  not  become  unduly  radical.  But  a  resolu- 
tion looking  in  this  direction  was  referred  to  the  constitutional 
convention  which,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  agitation,  the 
progressives  have  succeeded  in  getting  called.  It  will  meet 
a  year  or  two  hence,  and  will  consider  the  broad  questions 
of  liberalizing  membership  requirements,  democratizing  the 
national  organization,  comprehensive  occupation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's field,  and  the  furtherance  of  social  justice. 

Progress  was  made  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  face  of  long 
opposition,  and  there  were  dramatic  moments  in  plenty. 
While  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  convention  were 
slight  in  themselves,  they  were  highly  significant  of  the 
growth  of  liberal  feeling  since  the  Washington  Convention 
of  1907,  and  the  determination  of  the  progressive  wing  to 
act  as  well  as  talk.  The  Association  moved  forward  by  an 
overwhelming  "  aye." 


Child  laborers  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  Child  illiterates  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
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progressives 

THE  progressives  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  have  met 
and  have  renewed  the  old  declaration  of  war  on  special 
privilege.  They  are  particular  about  the  small  "  p."  They 
have  no  mind  to  be  called  by  any  name  which  would  connote 
a  separate  party,  least  of  all  by  a  name  which  is  now  merely 
an  historic  relic.  But  they  are  jubilantly  conscious  of  a 
unity  of  purpose  which  transcends  present  party  lines,  and 
which,  they  hope,  will  result  in  unity  of  action. 

The  two-day  conference  of  progressives  in  and  out  of 
Congress  held  at  Washington  on  December  first  and  second 
was  called  by  Senator  LaFollette,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
People's  Legislative  Service.  It  might  have  been  called  by 
Senator  Borah ;  it  might  have  been  called  by  the  Council  for 
Progressive  Political  Action.  The  senior  senator  from  Wis- 
consin, riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  again  after  a  quarter- 
century  of  the  widest  fluctuations  in  popularity  and  influence, 
was  first  in  the  field. 

The  thirty-four  senators,  senators-elect  and  representatives 
who  met  in  secret  session  on  Capitol  Hill  on  Friday  and 
called  the  public  into  conference  on  Saturday  were  predom- 
inantly, but  by  no  means  exclusively,  Republican.  At  the 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  newly  elected  senators  a  Repub- 
lican, Brookhart  of  Iowa;  a  Republican  lately  called  a  Non- 
partisan Leaguer,  Frazier  of  North  Dakota;  the  new  Farmer- 
Labor  senator  from  Minnesota,  Shipstead;  and  a  Democrat, 
Wheeler,  from  Montana,  sat  side  by  side,  and  much  was 
made  of  their  good-fellowship.  Brookhart,  the  plump, 
round-faced  country  lawyer,  with  a  challenge  in  his  voice 
as  he  hurled  defiance  at  the  "  non-partisan  league  of  Wall 
Street  " ;  Frazier,  talking  potatoes,  prices  and  freight-cars 
with  a  seriousness  that  brushed  aside  the  tissue  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  from  which  he  has  emerged  into  the  haven 
of  titular  Republicanism ;  Shipstead,  still  boyishly  elated  over 
carrying  the  symbol  F-L  into  the  Senate  rolls ;  and  Wheeler, 
with  Massachusetts  still  softening  his  r's  after  seventeen 
years  in  Montana,  quietly  asserting  that  he  owed  his  election 
to  "  intestinal  stamina  " — these  men  seemed  closer  to  each 
other  than  many  a  solid  party  delegation. 

BORAH  participated  in  the  meeting  of  Friday  on  the 
express  understanding  that  the  conference  would  stay 
out  of  politics  and  stick  to  policies.  Beyond  slashing  attacks 
on  Mellon  and  Daugherty  which  set  the  conference  squarely 
in  opposition  to  the  Administration,  there  was  little  of  par- 
tisanship in  the  discussion.  LaFollette,  indeed,  brought  the 
public  meetings  to  a  focus  in  a  direct  appeal  for  the  People's 
Legislative  Service,  which  is  essentially  a  non-partisan 
agency  to  secure  facts  for  the  use  of  progressive  members  of 
either  house. 

And  yet  this  Service  has  been  thought  of  largely  as  La- 
Follette's  personal  affair.  Borah  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
long  program  of  Saturday  evening;  LaFollette  was  enthusi- 
astically praised.  Wisconsin  loomed  large  at  all  the  sessions. 
To  doubt  that  personal  ambitions  play  a  part  in  the  new 
grouping  would  be  to  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  politics.  But 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  political  progress  usually  comes 
about  when  a  number  of  motives,  including  personal  ambi- 
tion, happen  to  affect  a  given  set  of  conditions,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  same  way. 

It  happens  that  the  two  men  who  by  reason  of  long  and 
devoted  service  and  independence  of  thought  and  action 
would  naturally  lead  a  new  progressive  movement  are  both 
men  who  have  for  a  long  time  played  a  lone  hand ;  also  that 
their  major  interests  are  quite  different.  One  thinks  of 
Borah  and  foreign  affairs;  of  LaFollette  and  the  railroads. 
Foreign  relations  were  added  to  the  agenda  of  this  confer- 
ence as  an  afterthought.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
the  two  is  in  position  at  the  moment  to  assume  and 
hold  personal  leadership  of  the  diversely  partisan  group  of 


progressives.  Neither  is  the  sort  of  leader  who  can  stand  at 
Armageddon  in  supreme  command.  This  is  at  once  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  new  group.  Divided  leader- 
ship will  wreck  it.  Genuine  cooperation,  whatever  lies  be- 
neath it  in  the  way  of  individual  ambition,  may  perpetuate  it. 
If  the  group  can  achieve  that  rare  state  in  progressive  effort 
— cohesion  on  principle  without  complete  crystallization 
around  the  fortunes  of  a  single  leader — its  possibilities  for  in- 
fluence on  our  political  future  are  almost  unmeasured. 

To  meet  the  disruptive  tendencies  within  the  personnel 
of  any  liberal  group,  there  must  be  an  informed  and  articu- 
late public  opinion  exerting  continuous  pressure  upon  it. 
What  this  involves  in  the  way  of  education,  in  and  out  of 
school,  for  critical  thinking  and  civic  consciousness — there  is 
no  space  here  to  suggest.  In  the  People's  Legislative  Service, 
and  other  points  of  contact  between  the  socially-minded 
public  and  the  progressive  legislators,  lies  the  immediate  hope 
of  consistent  progress  along  liberal  lines. 

THE  detailed  legislative  program  of  the  group  is  of  less 
importance  from  a  social  standpoint  than  its  spirit  and 
the  technique  of  joint  inquiry  and  counsel  which  it  is  at- 
tempting to  develop.  Truth  to  tell,  there  is  little  in  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  the  "  bloc  "  to  interest  the  liberal  as  social 
worker  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  as  citizen.  Wisely 
enough,  no  effort  was  made  to  shape  a  definite  program  at 
the  two-day  conference ;  the  net  result  of  the  deliberation  was 
the  appointment  of  a  mixed  committee  of  congressmen  and 
private  citizens  to  cooperate  with  subcommittees  of  the  "bloc" 
in  formulating  for  the  next  Congress  a  docket  of  legislation 
which  will  deal  with  these  subjects:  agriculture,  labor,  rail- 
roads, shipping,  natural  resources,  credits,  taxation,  direct 
primaries,  including  presidential  primaries,  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college,  a  federal 
corrupt  practices  act. 

The  burden  of  the  speechmaking  was  the  need  of  the 
farmer  for  economic  rehabilitation.  The  direct  nomination 
and  election  of  the  president  was  a  poor  second  in  degree  of 
emphasis.  The  group  begins  its  work  with  the  farmers 
and  organized  wage-workers  providing  both  support  and 
policies.  The  underprivileged  groups  with  which  the 
social  worker  is  most  concerned  will  have  to  wait  their  turn. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  on  such  tests  of 
social-mindedness  as  the  child-labor  amendment  these  con- 
gressmen would  stand  squarely  for  reform :  LaFollette  made 
its  passage  one  of  his  campaign  planks.  But  the  group  is  too 
much  preoccupied  with  the  economics  of  the  "  dirt  farmer  " 
and  in  exorcising  the  devil  which  it  calls  Wall  Street  to 
think  much  about  such  matters  as  the  social  control  of  immi- 
gration. It  is  working  from  a  sectional  and  an  occupational 
viewpoint.  The  prospect  for  a  genuinely  national  social  pro- 
gram is  still  remote. 

The  People's  Legislative  Service — under  the  direction  of 
Basil  M.  Manly,  and  with  Frederick  C.  Howe  at  the  head 
of  its  resolutions  committee — is  potentially  an  instrument  of 
broad  usefulness.  It  is  already  a  recognized  factor  in  the 
task  of  accumulating  information  on  financial  and  economic 
situations  for  the  use  of  progressives  in  Congress.  It  should 
now  afford  a  direct  channel  by  which  constructive  social 
thought  from  outside  official  Washington  can  be  routed  to  the 
same  group.  Can  it  increase  its  contacts  and  its  scope  until 
it  becomes  a  citizens'  clearing  house  on  all  those  social  prob- 
lems in  which  Congress  can  helpfully  take  a  hand? 

Something,  at  all  events,  has  been  gained.  A  group  of 
congressmen,  strategically  placed,  has  begun  to  think  flexibly 
enough  to  break  away  to  some  extent  from  the  futilities  of 
congressional  partisanship.  It  has  begun  to  think  in  terms 
of  economic  issues.  It  has  registered  its  protest  against 
exploitation  and  privilege.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  under 
dog.  It  ought  to  be,  as  time  goes  on,  accessible  to  social 
reasoning.  G.  S. 


Ma  and  Mr.  Davis 

The  Story  of  Alexander  Howat's  Fighting  District 
By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 


EVERYONE   who    has    been    following    the    news 
knows   what's    happened    in    Kansas.     Republican 
Kansas  snowed  under  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  and  elected  a  Democrat  with  what  the 
newspapers  call  an  "  overwhelming  majority."    Among  the 
conflicting  reasons  which  gave  Mr.  Davis  his  victory  was 
the  potent  one  that  a  plank  in  his  platform  called  for  the 

(repeal  of  the  Industrial  Court  Law. 
In  the  four  counties  which  make  up  District  14  of  the 
United    Mine    Workers — Alexander    Howat's    District — 
what  a  chopping  off  of  political  heads  there  was  of  pro- 
Industrial  Court  officials! 

I  happened  to  be  in  District  14  just  before  the  election 
and  saw  some  of  the  work  that  preceded  the  ousting  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Industrial  Court  Law. 

I  went  at  once  to  Girard  to  see  Alexander  Howat,  of 
whom  no  miner  speaks  otherwise  than  Alec — you  need  only 
hear  any  miner  speak  his  name  and  it  will  tell  you  what 
Howat  means  to  the  coal  diggers  in  his  district. 

It's  an  hour's  ride  from  Pittsburg  to  Girard  by  the  In- 
terurban.  Sitting  beside  me  was  a  white-haired  jolly 
woman  dressed  in  her  "  Sunday  clothes."  Real  Sunday 
clothes,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  heavy  black  silk  of 
past  generations.  Her  white  hair  was  drawn  straight  back 
from  her  face  and  done  in  an  ample  knob  behind.  She  evi- 
dently hadn't  changed  the  way  she  put  up  her  hair  since 
she  had  pigtails.  On  top  of  her  venerable  head  a  madly 
fashionable  hat  balanced  itself  precariously.  She  had  taken 
off  her  gloves  and  her  big,  brown  hands  with  their  swollen 
knuckles  were  eloquent  of  how  she  had  spent  her  days.  The 
lines  on  her  face  and  the  color  of  it,  told  that  she  hadn't 
been  too  proud  to  do  a  hand's  turn  in  the  garden  now  and 
then.  She  had  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a  mouth  and  chin 
that  had  never  known  weakness.  I  realized  that  I  was  sit- 
ting beside  that  unacknowledged  ruler — Ma.  Ma  dressed 
up  magnificently  and  leaving  home  on  a  week  day  on  some 
errand.  I  knew  this  errand  must  be  one  of  weighty  im- 
portance and  that  it  could  be  neither  a  wedding  nor  a 
funeral. 

She  sat  calm,  relaxed,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  cane 
fields  from  which  flew  flocks  of  impudent  crows,  at  fields 
where  the  corn  was  already  stacked,  in  the  distance  the 
tipple  of  the  mine  flanked  by  its  smoking  mountain  of 
waste.  Corn  and  coal — that's  Southern  Kansas.  I  waited, 
for  I  had  seen  Ma's  genial  though  appraising  eye  slide  over 
me.  To  speed  up  the  inevitable  conversation,  I  asked  a 
question. 

"  You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I  take  it,"  said  she,  and 
then,  as  though  overflowing  with  the  chief  immediate  purpose 
of  life,  she  informed  me: 

"  I'm  out  campaignin'  for  Governor  Davis.  Yes'm.  With 
all  there's  to  do  on  the  farm,  I  says  to  Pa : '  Autumn  c'n  wait, 
and  pumpkins  c'n  wait,  but  'lections  don't!  'Lections  don' 
wait  no  more'n  feedin'  critters.  You  feed  the  critters  and 
I'll  help  'lectioneerin'  in  this  district.  I  want  that  law  that 
put  Alec  Howat  in  jail  repealed.' 

"  No,  we  didn't  always  have  a  farm.  We  haven't  had  the 
farm  but  'bout  fifteen  years.  Before  that  Pa  dug  coal.  It 
was  gettin'  bad  for  his  lungs  and  the  boys  was  grown  up  by 
then.  Says  they,  '  Pa,  you  get  you  a  piece  of  land.'  "  She  put 
her  hand  before  her  mouth  and  whispered  loudly:  "  /  put  the 
boys  up  to  sayin   it.    Queer  how  obs'inate  men  c'n  be,  and 


how  you  have  to  take  'em.  That's  why  women  make  better 
'lectioneerers  than  men.  Men's  so  obs'inate.  You  tell  'em  a 
thing  good  for  'em,  likes  's  not,  just  for  contrariness  they'll 
go  agin'  you.  So  a  woman  who's  got  'ny  sense  knows  when 
it's  best  to  go  at  the  thing  hammer  and  tongs  and  when 
you  got  to  get  what  you  want  sort  o'  'round  about.  How'm 
I  goin'  to  conduct  my  canvass?  Why,  there's  quite  a  few 
of  us  men  and  women  got  a  section  divided  between  us. 
There's  men  that  just  won't  listen  to  any  women.  They're 
so  scared  o'  women,  they  won't  listen  to  'em.  Why,  they'll 
just  vote  for  the  Industrial  Court  Law  'cause  they  hear  that 
a  woman  is  agin'  it — they're  that  contrary.  Childish,  I  call 
it.  So  scared  0'  women,  that  they're  bound  to  do  different 
than  what  they're  told  to  do.  You  take  Mrs.  Hiram  Allison. 
By  bad  luck  she's  got  five  girls.  Now  her,  when  she  wants 
somethin',  do  you  suppose  she  can  go  to  Hiram  an'  tell  him 
square  out  ?  No,  siree  1  She's  got  to  go  an'  make  out  like  that 
was  just  what  she  didn't  want.  The  five  girls  and  her  ben 
talkin'  of  nothin'  in  this  world  for  weeks  except  how  they 
do  hate  strikes  and  how  much  the  Industrial  Court  Law  is 
doin'  for  the  people.  I  don't  have  to  bother  about  Hiram 
none.  Three  of  the  girls  is  of  age.  I  don't  have  to  bother 
a  mite  about  the  Allison  family. 

"  Big  meetin's  is  fine  with  big  men  talkin'  to  a  crowd  0' 
people — but  what  does  the  business  in  'lections  is  house  to 
house  canvassin'.  Goin'  from  house  to  house  best  of  all  when 
you  get  some  one  who  knows  the  folks  they're  talkin'  to. 

"  No,  I  never  did  any  canvassin'  before.  There  wasn't 
any  Industrial  Court  Law  to  canvass  against.  But  thinks  I 
to  myself  when  the  committee  come  to  me  to  talk  things  over, 
I  know  how  to  visit.  I  know  the  folks  'round  here.  I  ought 
to,  seein'  I  lived  right  around  here  pretty  near  forty  years 
now." 

She  got  out  of  the  car  at  a  small  town  between  Pittsburg 
and  Girard,  her  gorgeous  new  hat  bobbing  purposefully. 
Every  firm  step  foreboding  the  downfall  of  the  Republican 
Governor. 

I  WENT  on  to  the  new  sanitary  jail  in  Girard  where 
Howat  and  five  other  men  are  serving  their  terms  for 
having  fought  the  Industrial  Court  Law.  He  is  the  center 
of  the  political  turnover  in  Southern  Kansas.  Around  him 
and  the  other  men  in  jail  the  fight  was  being  waged.  That 
was  why  "  Ma  "  had  left  home  on  a  week  day  and  gone 
forth  "visitin'." 

There  was  no  red  tape  in  the  jail  in  Girard.  Alexander 
Howat,  powerful,  blond-headed,  blue-eyed,  was  called  out  to 
meet  me.  Later,  after  I  had  talked  with  him  awhile,  I  went 
up  to  meet  the  other  men. 

All  six  live  together  in  a  large  room  that  takes  up  the 
whole  top  floor  of  the  jail.  I  never  saw  men  who  had  spent 
months  in  a  jail's  confinement  who  showed  the  effects  of  jail 
so  little.  There  is  a  certain  jail  psychology  to  which  even 
the  strongest  men  usually  succumb.  There  is  something  in 
Howat's  fighting  spirit  that  even  jail  could  not  touch.  I  felt 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  still  out  in  the  world 
and  that  they  were  still  fighting.  I  felt  that  concrete 
walls  and  iron  bars  had  been  powerless  to  shut  them  in.  They 
had  the  air  of  men  temporarily  staying  in  a  hotel  instead  of 
serving  a  prison  sentence.  Later  I  discovered  that  this  fight- 
ing spirit  of  Howat's  which  refuses  even  to  recognize  barred 
windows  has  permeated  his  whole  district. 
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It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  went  back  to  Pittsburg.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  a  lively  crowd.  I  have  never  seen  a 
town  like  this  Kansas  "  city."  It  is  the  centre  of  the  min- 
ing district  of  Southern  Kansas,  a  town  of  22,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  its  Main  Street,  like  other  towns,  lined  with  pros- 
perous shops.  If  the  dresses  displayed  are  not  the  very  latest 
style,  they  are  very  near  it — they  have  good  buyers  in  Pitts- 
burg. Parked  along  both  sides  of  Main  Street  is  a  never- 
ending  line  of  "  Lizzies  "  and  cars  of  every  make  and  vint- 
age. Back  of  Main  Street  is  row  on  row  of  comfortable, 
pleasant  houses.  Little  houses,  houses  easy  for  a  woman  to 
do  her  work  in. 

IT'S  the  crowd  on  Main  Street  that  marks  the  difference 
between  Pittsburg  and  other  towns  of  the  same  size  I 
know.  Among  the  men  that  fill  the  street  you  hardly  ever 
see  a  white-collared  individual.  The  men  that  come  in  from 
the  surrounding  villages  put  on  spandy  clean  overalls.  At 
this  season,  they  wear  woolen  shirts.  It  hits  you  between  the 
eyes  as  a  working-men's  city.  The  few  people  you  see  with 
white  collars  are  the  professional  men  or  the  clerks  in  the 
stores.  The  crowd  is  made  up  of  deep-chested  miners, 
farmers,  who  have  come  in  to  trade,  of  the  striking  shopmen, 
— a  crowd  of  workers.  When  school  lets  out  for  recess,  on 
the  boys'  side  there  is  a  shifting  running  pattern  of  blue — 
the  little  boys  all  wear  overalls  to  school. 

For  days  I  bumped  over  roads  in  an  aged  Ford  from  min- 
ing camp  to  mining  camp.  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  air 
and  excitement  that  got  into  one's  blood  and  made  one  feel 
as  though  one  had  come  from  a  stuffy  room  to  a  place  where 
salt  air  was  blowing  off  the  sea,  something  intangible  and 
life-giving.  It  was  the  spirit  of  revolt  expressing  itself  in 
the  prosaic  form  of  an  election. 

District  14  is  split  in  factions  this  moment.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  men  who  stayed  on  strike  according  to  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  District  Convention  which  decided  to 
fight  the  Industrial  Court  Law,  and  those  who  went  back  to 
work  when  ordered  by  the  International.  Hard  feeling 
enough  between  these  two  sets  of  men,  for  the  word  "  scab  " 
bites  deep  in  an  industrial  community  and  "  scab  "  is  what 
the  Howat  men  have  hurled  at  the  men  who  went  back  on 
their  own  decision. 

On  one  thing  they  are  united  and  it  is  the  repeal  of  this 
law  which  took  from  them  their  right  to  strike  or  even  to 
discuss  a  strike.    As  one  young  man  said  to  me : 

"  If  the  operators  in  our  mine  should  go  back  on  their 
contract  and  two  or  three  of  us  should  be  talking  about 
•striking  together,  we'd  be  liable  to  a  jail  sentence — that's  a 
fine  law  for  you ! — in  a  '  free  '  country." 

In  one  camp  after  another  I  found  "  Ma  "  at  work,  some- 
times a  wiry  little  woman  with  grown  sons  like  Mrs.  Rogers. 
Her  living  room  is  filled  with  growing  plants.  There  are 
books  on  the  shelves  in  Mrs.  Rogers'  home.  On  one  side  is 
a  knitting  machine  for  the  making  of  socks.  This  is  the  way 
that  she  adds  to  the  family  income  since  she  lost  her  job 
as  school  janitress  because  she  marched  in  the  Woman's 
March  last  December.  We  came  to  her  house  late  one  after- 
noon. 

"  If  you'd  come  a  few  minutes  sooner,  you  wouldn't  have 
found  me  home.  I've  been  out  campaigning.  I  tell  you,  if 
the  women  in  this  district  have  their  say,  there  won't  be  a 
sheriff  left  today  who  arrested  a  woman  last  year  when  we 
marched!" 

She  was  a  little  brown  woman,  swift  in  her  movements  as 
quicksilver  with  a  little  flush  in  her  brown  cheeks  from  the 
excitement  of  the  day.  Great  fun  Ma  has  had  campaigning, 
visiting  round,  securing  vote  after  vote.  A  sight  to  please 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  believed  in  woman  suffrage. 
Always  I  sensed  something  deeper  than  the  changing  of  one 
candidate  for  another,  one  official  for  another — it  was  the 
fighting  spirit,  a  subtle  sense  of  power — which  sped  like  an 


electric  current  from  camp  to  camp,  from  one  miner's  cottage 
to  another,  linking  men  and  women  together.  The  immediate 
object,  the  repeal  of  the  hated  law  and  regaining  of  freedom 
to  strike.  At  this  moment  a  labor  party  is  struggling  to  be 
born.  The  term  "  third  party  "  is  on  every  one's  lips.  I 
heard  it  talked  about  in  southern  Kansas.  Springing  into 
conversation  spontaneously,  you  would  hear  Ma  remarking, 
"  We  ought  to  have  a  party  of  our  own." 

IT'S  hard  for  people  who  live  comfortably  to  know  what 
the  right  to  strike  means  to  working  people.  Women 
like  Mrs.  Rogers  have  seen  the  whole  face  of  the  country- 
side changed  since  they  first  lived  here.  There  was  a  time 
when  miners  had  to  live  in  company  houses,  when  they  had 
to  buy  from  company  stores  and  when  a  striking  miner 
could  get  no  credit,  when  no  man's  job  was  secure  if  he 
wanted  to  be  a  union  man. 

At  the  cost  of  much  sacrifice  and  hunger  and  want, 
they  have  seen  all  this  change.  Other  causes  were  at  work, 
no  doubt,  which  changed  a  desolate  collection  of  weather- 
beaten  shacks  to  little  towns  where  houses  were  fit  for  human 
beings  to  live  in,  which  raised  wages  so  that  the  miners'  wives 
could  have  a  few  of  the  conveniences  of  life  that  seem  such  a 
matter  of  course  to  comfortable  people.  The  camps  around 
Pittsburg  are  not  the  garden  spots  of  the  world  even  today, 
but  they  are  Paradise  compared  with  some  of  the  company 
owned  mining  camps  I  know  in  Pennsylvania.  But  the  long 
toilsome  road  that  gave  a  comparative  material  comfort  to 
the  miners  has  done  something  far  greater  under  Howat's 
masterful  leadership. 

People  stopped  being  afraid. 

No  one  could  lose  his  job  at  the  caprice  of  a  foreman. 
This  absence  of  fear  is  in  the  very  air.  When  "  Ma  "  living 
in  some  distant  little  camp  tells  you,  "  I'd  like  to  give  Gov- 
ernor Henry  Allen  an  earful  and  maybe  two,"  she  means 
what  she  says. 

The  election  was  not  the  only  thing  women  talked  to  me 
about  in  District  14,  nor  was  the  story  of  the  long  difficult 
struggle  the  only  tale  that  the  old-timers  will  tell  you. 

The  memory  of  the  Woman's  March  of  last  December  is 
woven  like  a  brilliant  thread  through  all  the  talk.  In  three 
days'  time,  with  no  previous  organization,  no  working  up  of 
enthusiasm  by  the  "  outside  agitator,"  thousands  of  women 
streamed  together  from  all  over  the  districts  and  went  in  a 
long  procession  from  mine  to  mine  and  took  the  "  scabs  "  out 
of  the  mines. 

"  We  just  went  and  told  them  that  they  were  taking  our 
sons'  and  our  husbands'  jobs.  We  explained  it  to  them. 
They  came  out,"  woman  after  woman  told  me.  This 
Woman's  March  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  pages  in  the 
history  of  American  labor.  No  woman  in  District  14  will 
ever  forget  it,  whether  she  marched  or  whether  she  didn't. 
From  that  march  came  that  tingling  sense  of  power  which 
filled  the  air  before  election.  That  march  is  linked  up  with 
the  reason  why  "  Ma  "  left  her  home  and  went  out  elec- 
tioneering. 

AS  I  went  around  from  one  mining  camp  to  another,  I 
found  among  the  women  a  freedom  of  expression,  cour- 
age of  thought,  that  I  have  not  found  in  any  other  indus- 
trial district.  Nor  does  it  come  from  the  fact  that  people 
down  here  are  of  old  pioneer  stock.  I  found  the  same  spirit 
among  the  French,  Italian  and  Austrian  women. 

Howat  was  in  jail.  He  was  in  jail  because  of  a  law  that 
took  away  from  men  their  right  to  strike.  In  mining  camp 
after  mining  camp  I  found  women  working  as  vigorously  as 
my  first  acquaintance — Ma,  in  her  new  hat — against  the 
party  representing  this  law,  upheld  by  that  fearlessness  which 
Howat  has  preached  for  twenty  years ;  upheld  by  the  sense  of 
power  they  gained  when  they  marched  together,  thousands 
of  them. 


Who  Lives  in  New  York? 

By  Walter  Laidlaw 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY,   THE    NEW   YORK    CITY    1920    CENSUS    COMMITTEE 
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CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
a  public  health  demonstration.  Experts  under  the 
supervision  of  national  and  local  agencies  are  mar- 
shalling their  forces  to  study  its  7I»323  inhabit- 
ants— to  find  out  what  influences  menace  their  physical  well- 
.  being,  which  of  these  are  preventable,  and  how.  These 
seventy-odd  thousand  persons  live  in  an  area  of  1,343  square 
miles — a  fairly  dense  population  for  upstate  New  York, 
and  a  highly  populous  ratio  for  the  country  in  general. 
But  if  another  group  of  experts  wished  to  undertake  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  70,000  persons  in  New  York  City,  these  could 
be  found  within  138  acres,  less  than  one  six-thousandth  the 
extent  of  Cattaraugus  County. 

This  one  example  illustrates  the  prime  problem  of  New 
York — a  bulk  and  concentration  of  population,  in  districts 
of  high  density,  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  138  acres 
cited  above  have  allied  with  them  more  than  3,000  other 
acres,  whose  average  density,  if  carried  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  city,  would  place  within  it  a  population  larger 
than  the  whole  population  of  the  nation  as  of  1890.  Nearly 
6,000,000  people  live  in  New  York's  318  square  miles  of 
land  area. 

Nor  is  size  the  city's  only  baffling  problem.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  New  York  has 
had  a  polyglot  population.  In  1922 
periodicals  were  published  in  the  city 
in  thirty  foreign  languages  and  dia- 
lects. Before  the  war  the  foreign 
language  dailies  accounted  for  a 
quarter  of  the  newspaper  circulation. 
New  York  is  not  so  much  one  city 
as  a  string  of  big  towns  which  re- 
flect the  ideas  and  habits  of  a  score 
of  different  civilizations,  criss-crossed 
by  trade  and  industrial  areas  almost 
as  sharply  defined  as  those  of  the 
old  guild  cities. 

For  years  we  have  known  certain 
facts  about  this  great  conglomera- 
tion of  human  beings.  Some  groups 
of  newcomers  have  seemed  to  flour- 
ish and  make  their  way  in  the  com- 
plex conditions  which  it  imposed. 
Others  were  markedly  less  success- 
ful. Race,  age,  living  conditions, 
have  developed  their  respective  claim 
to  responsibility  for  the  ills  which 
have  taken  their  toll  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  answer  various  groups  of  social-minded  persons  have 
been  formed  to  study  and  alleviate  maladjustment  and  suffer- 
ing in  a  racial  or  an  age  class,  or  to  consider  some  special  prob- 
lem, such  as  housing,  tuberculosis,  or  dependency.  In  the 
earliest  efforts  the  emphasis  was  on  alleviation  rather  than 
study.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done  that  it  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  time  to  consider  where  to  begin.  As 
the  more  specialized  groups  have  been  developed,  and  as 
the  emphasis  is  shifting  from  alleviation  to  prevention  of 
disastrous  social  conditions,  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  any  adequate  attempt  to  cope  with  any  specific 
problem  in  so  complex  a  city  as  New  York  must  be  part 
of  a  coordinated  social  plan,  and  that  that  plan  must  be 
based  on  a  scientific  study  by  neighborhoods  of  the  varying 
conditions  which  determine  the  lives    of    their    residents. 
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A  1920  census  chart  showing  the  effects  of  im- 
migration   decline    since    1910    on   New    York's 
population 


The  natural  basis  for  any  such  study  is  the  federal  decen- 
nial census.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  New  York  State  this 
census  is  made  by  wards,  a  permanent  division  averaging 
about  9,000  inhabitants.  These  units  are  so  small  that  they 
can  be  thrown  together  readily  for  remapping  the  congres- 
sional districts,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  census. 
But  in  Manhattan  the  old  Twelfth  Ward  included  all  of 
the  island  north  of  Eighty-sixth  Street.  The  Fourth  Ward 
of  Queens  was  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  Manhattan.  The  ward  unit  became  utterly  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  census,  and  at  present  all  census 
figures  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  assembly  district, 
which  makes  possible  the  necessary  redrafting  of  congres- 
sional districts. 

Until  the  census  of  1910  the  assembly  district  was  the 
only  basis  for  census  enumeration  in  New  York.  This  re- 
sulted in  obvious  anomalies.  Census  publications,  for  ex- 
ample, give  as  much  space  to  the  First  Ward  of  Utica,  with 
949  inhabitants,  as  to  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Man- 
hattan, with  147,115.  Worst  of  all,  the  assembly  district 
is  not  a  permanent  division.  There  was  no  basis  of  com- 
parison of  the  findings  of  successive  census  enumerations. 
In  June,  1902,  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches 
began  a  careful  study  of  New  York's 
growth  and  composition.  In  1906 
the  Federation  suggested  to  the  Fed- 
eral Census  Bureau  the  adoption  of 
a  permanent  and  scientific  basis  for 
neighborhood  tabulation.  On  the 
basis  of  this  plan,  adopted  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  results  for  1910 
were  enumerated  in  terms  of  707 
sanitary  districts.  In  191 3  the  Fed- 
eration published  the  material  and 
an  interpretation  of  it,  giving  New 
York  its  first  scientific  basis  for  dem- 
ographic study.  Through  the  next 
five  years  many  departments  of  the 
city  conformed  their  administrative 
divisions  to  make  possible  the  use  of 
this  data.  The  Board  of  Health 
assembled  its  facts  of  births,  deaths, 
and  illness  by  sanitary  districts.  Pri- 
vate agencies  turned  to  the  study  for 
the  analysis  of  growth  and  move- 
ment of  the  population,  of  race,  sex, 
nativity,  mother-tongue,  literacy  and 
such  other  factual  elements  of  their 
neighborhoods  as  must  needs  condition  their  activities. 

With  the  approaching  census  of  1920  it  became  evident 
that  the  burden  of  this  study  was  one  which  the  Federation 
could  not  be  expected  to  bear  alone.  Some  sixty  public  and 
private  agencies  which  had  availed  themselves  of  the  earlier 
population  studies  were  called  together,  and  from  these  the 
New  York  City  1920  Census  Committee  was  formally 
created  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
and  incorporated  to  secure  the  tabulation  and  publication 
of  the  approaching  census  by  sanitary  districts.  The  com- 
mittee, which  included  in  its  membership  representatives 
of  universities,  social  agencies,  city  departments  and  large 
corporations  who  were  specialists  in  the  study  of  population, 
took  over  the  maps  and  documents  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  among  them  a  further  extension  and  recharting 
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of  sanitary  districts,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  allows  for  indefinite  expansion  of  the  city.  This 
plan,  which  divides  New  York  from  the  Yonkers  line  to 
Far  Rockaway  Beach  into  3,427  units  of  approximately  43 
acres  each,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
May,  191 8,  and  was  used  in  the  enumeration  of  January, 
1920.  In  the  analysis  of  that  census  which  the  committee 
is  about  to  publish  returns  are  given  for  1,665  units  which 
had  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  at  that  time. 

From  this  vast  collection  of  data  experts  in  many  fields 
will  draw  the  deductions  which  will  form  the  basis  for  their 
future  work.     The  city  planner  will  note  the  slow  but  cer- 


crowded  and  poverty-stricken  districts,  lighter  in  the  streets 
of  the  well-to-do.  But  there  is  no  safe  rule.  The  rate 
seems  to  be  higher  among  Negro  populations  than  among 
white  residents  of  similar  districts.  In  the  most  congested 
sections  of  the  city — the  so-called  Jewish  East  Side — it  is 
comparatively  low.  Is  this  due  to  a  gradual  process  of  im- 
munization in  a  race  which  has  lived  in  cities  for  centuries? 
Or  is  it  caused  by  the  special  age  constitution  of  an  immi- 
grant population,  or  to  be  credited  to  especially  excellent 
work  by  health  centers  and  visiting  nurse  associations? 
Why  are  both  tuberculosis  and  infant  death-rates  so  much 
higher  in  the  water  front  sections  of  lower  Manhattan,  which 
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1920  CENSUS     TABULATION   TRACTS 

tain  movement  of  the  population  from  the  hyper-congested 
tip  of  Manhattan  out  to  the  areas  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  to  which  new  lines  of  rapid  transit  recently 
have  given  access.  Between  19 10  and  1920,  for  example, 
practically  every  district  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and 
most  districts  south  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  lost  population. 
The  charts  prepared  by  the  committee  should  enable  city 
engineers  of  the  future  to  foresee  and  forestall  the  costly 
congestion  which  threatens  new  districts. 

A  map  of  tuberculosis  mortality  shows  the  plague  spots. 
( In  a  few  instances  the  high  rate  of  a  district  will  be  caused 
by  a  hospital  or  other  institution  and  is  without  local  social 
significance.)      In  general    the    shadings    grow    darker    in 
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are  not  as  densely  populated?  To  such  questions  only  the 
specialist  can  supply  the  answer — but  through  the  data 
which  here  is  set  before  him  he  will  be  able  to  present  a 
more  careful  and  scientific  evaluation  than  ever  before  has 
been  possible.  A  study  of  this  data  will  enable  a  social 
agency  to  see,  for  example,  what  are  the  strategic  health 
problems  of  its  neighborhood,  and  often,  why. 

The  committee,  however,  has  not  confined  its  services  to 
the  expert.  It  has  collocated  from  the  City  Record  of  1922, 
by  sanitary  districts,  the  tax-exemption  lists  of  New  York. 
This  some  day  will  form  the  basis  of  a  neighborhood 
directory  of  all  public  and  private  agencies  for  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  employment,  religion,  recreation,  and  neigh- 
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borhood  and  municipal  service  to  the  children,  the  aged, 
defective,  dependent,  delinquent,  and  the  immigrant.  What 
started  primarily  as  an  attempt  to  effect  better  distribution 
and  enlarged  efficiency  of  religious  agencies  has  developed 
into  a  completely  rounded  study  of  attempts  at  civic  better- 
ment. 

Only  through  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Census  could 
a  neighborhood  survey  of  this  magnitude  be  undertaken 
except  at  great  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mere 
enumeration  of  the  population  cost  the  Census  Bureau 
almost  $300,000.  The  use  of  the  sanitary  district  plan  was 
no  added  expense  to  it,  but  rather  an  economy  of  enumera- 
tion. But  enumeration  was  only  the  beginning.  Editing, 
card-punching,  card-counting  and  verification  followed.  The 
always  great  complexities  of  tabulation  were  made  even 
greater  by  a  shift  of  geographical  boundaries  in  Europe  dur- 
lg  the  war,  which  made  uniform  national  classifications 
exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  estimated  that  the  services  of 
the  Census  Bureau  to  the  committee  made  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  the  sanitary  district  map  and  a  uniform  plan 
represented  a  minimum  of  $554,000.  The  use  of  the  photo- 
static process  in  the  publication  of  the  committee's  results 
is  responsible  for  great  savings  over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
type-setting  and  proofreading.  As  it  is,  New  York 
will  have  achieved  at  an  additional  cost  of  only  about 
$50,000,  for  transcription,  assembly  and  publication — to  be 
met  in  large  part  by  the  sale  of  the  "  Greater  New  York 
1920" — a  scientific  diagnosis  of  its  population  not  as  yet 
attempted  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  But  a  basis 
for  its  like  in  all  large  cities  of  the  United  States  has  already 
been  laid  by  the  energetic  foresight  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  tabulating  the  census  of  1920  in  terms  of  census  tracts 
drawn  for  them  at  the  instance  of  the  Population  Division 
of  the  bureau. 


At  Washington 


THE  flag  flies  over  the  Capitol.  An  extra — not  to  say 
a  superfluous — session  is  just  over;  the  last  three  months 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  are  well  under  way.  What 
do  they  hold  in  store  in  the  way  of  social  legislation? 

It  happens  that  nearly  every  possible  form  of  appeal  to  the 
federal  legislative  power  is  represented  in  the  docket  which 
various  social  groups — quite  independently  and  without  any 
mutual  agreement  as  to  priorities — are  offering  for  con- 
gressional action. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  child-labor  amendment  on  which 
it  is  hoped  that  hearings  may  be  held  in  January  (Senate 
Joint  Resolution  232,  introduced  by  Senator  McCormick  of 
Illinois).  The  child-labor  movement  illustrates  well  the 
vicissitudes  of  reform  legislation.  In  1900  less  than  ten 
states  had  anything  like  adequate  regulations  on  the  subject. 
In  1904,  when  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was 
organized,  only  13  forbade  the  labor  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  factories.  In  1917  the  committee,  impatient  of  slow 
action  by  the  states,  led  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  federal 
law  based  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  June  191 8. 
A  second  federal  law  in  19 18,  based  on  the  taxing  power, 
met  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  15 
of  this  year.  The  committee  is  now  sponsoring  what  should 
be  the  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (unless 
the  direct  nomination  and  election  of  the  president  is  earlier 
provided  for,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  new  progressive 
group).    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  hare  the  power  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  labor 
of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  power  is  also  reserved 
to  the  several  States  to  limit  or  prohibit  such  labor  in  any  way 
which  does  not  lessen  any  limitation  of  such  labor  or  the  extent  of 
any  prohibition  thereof  by  Congress.  The  power  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  this  article  shall  be  additional  to  and  not  a  limitation 
on  tie  powers  elsewhere  vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  such  labor. 


The  child-labor  amendment  seeks  to  make  it  possible  to 
level  up  the  industrial  ethics  of  backward  states  to  a  stage 
already  reached  in  others.  The  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill, 
which  has  now  been  killed  for  the  present  session  by  a  Demo- 
cratic filibuster,  represented  a  considerably  more  drastic  appli- 
cation of  the  federal  power.  It  provided  federal  penalties  en- 
forceable not  only  upon  those  taking  part  in  a  lynching  but 
on  the  state  or  municipal  authorities  conspiring  or  combin- 
ing with  them  to  release  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  (in 
the  crude  form  of  a  cash  forfeit)  upon  the  county  in  which 
a  lynching  has  occurred  through  official  connivance.  It  at- 
tempted to  compel  the  states,  by  federal  interposition,  to 
perform  their  normal  police  duty.  In  spite  of  the  able  brief 
prepared  by  Moorfield  Storey,  there  was  very  general  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality.     Unfortunately   any  legislation 


In  the  District  of  Columbia 

Compulsory  Education  Bill  (Senate  2040).  Regulates 
school  attendance  and  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Passed  by  Senate  September  1,  1922,  favorably  reported  to 
the  House.  This  provides  for  a  school  census,  stiffens  the 
requirements  for  work  permits,  places  responsibility  for  non- 
attendance  at  school  on  the  parent,  makes  its  provisions 
easily  enforceable  and  brings  cases  of  violation  into  the 
Juvenile  Court  instead  of  the  Police  Court  as  at  present. 
Warmly  sponsored  by  social  workers  of  the  District. 

JONES-FlTZGERALD    ACCIDENT    COMPENSATION    BILL     (H.     R. 

10034).  Provides  for  compensation  for  private  employes  in 
the  District.  Favorably  reported  to  the  House.  Victims  of 
occupational  accidents,  among  the  100,000  workers  not  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  government,  have  had  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages under  the  common  law.  It  has  been  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  them  to  recover  damages.  The  present  bill  was 
drafted  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
along  lines  thoroughly  tested  elsewhere,  and  requires  no  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  except  a  small  temporary  advance 
to  be  repaid  when  the  law  is  in  operation. 

Venereal  Disease  Control  Bill  (H.  R.  11021,  Senate 
3470).  Provides  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the 
United  States  where  venereal  diseases  are  not  now  quarantin- 
able.  Follows  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  being  a  model  bill. 

Other  Bills  of  interest  include  several  alternative  pro- 
visions for  mothers'  pensions,  which  have  been  approved  in 
principle  by  social  and  civic  organizations  of  the  District,  and 
a  bill  greatly  edlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  An  appropriation  carried  in  the  District  Appropria- 
tion Bill  as  it  emerged  from  conference,  to  which  there  was 
great  opposition,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
and  training  school  for  the  feeble-minded  on  a  wholly 
inadequate  site — only  18  acres  of  which  are  unoccupied — at 
Blue  Plains,  within  the  District.  Social  workers  are  seeking 
a  reconsideration  of  this  decision. 


affecting  the  Negro  runs  foul  of  the  inbred  partisanship  of 
three  generations,  and  what  was  perhaps  in  part  a  Republican 
gesture  was  met  in  this  case  by  an  unyielding  sectional  oppo- 
sition. Aside  from  its  effort  to  end  the  scandal  of  lynching 
in  both  northern  and  southern  states,  the  bill  embodied  in  its 
seventh  section  a  long-needed  provision — that  criminal  of- 
fenses against  aliens  within  the  United  States  should  be  tried 
and  punished  in  the  federal  courts.  The  lack  of  such  a  law 
has  more  than  once  gravely  embarrassed  the  United  States, 
which  has  had  no  means  of  compelling  a  state  to  give  aliens 
within  its  boundaries  the  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

There  are  other  fields  of  social  effort  in  which  the  need  is 
not  for  federal  coercion  but  for  federal  stimulation  along 
constructive  lines.  The  Fess-Capper  Bill  (H.  R.  22,  Sen- 
ate 416),  now  in  committee  in  both  houses,  applies  this  prin- 
ciple to  physical  education,  offering  to  qualified  states  sub- 
ventions which  would  be  used  chiefly  for  the  promotion  of 
normal  instruction  and  state  supervision  in  this  field.  The 
Towner-Sterling    Bill,    long    before    Congress    in    various 
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Civil  Service  Bills 

Prohibition  Enforcement  (H.  R.  6045,  Senate  1376). 
Provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  federal  prohibition  enforce- 
ment staff  to  the  civil  service.  Approximately  2000  appointees 
are  involved.  The  Volstead  Act  makes  no  provision  for  their 
selection  on  the  basis  of  fitness,  but  creates  a  political  partisan 
force,  "  sure,"  as  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
said  when  the  law  was  passed,  "to  be  incompetent,  ineffec- 
tive, blind-eyed  and  blackmailing."  Common  knowledge  sup- 
ports the  prophecy. 

Postmasters  (H.  R.  11001).  Provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  first,  second  and  third  class  postmasters 
under  civil  service  regulations.  Now  in  committee.  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  now  appointing  such  postmasters,  of  whom 
there  are  about  12,000,  under  certain  self-imposed  restrictions 
as  to  the  examination  of  candidates.  The  bill  would  take 
these  civil  servants  out  of  the  spoils  system,  into  which  they 
are  at  present  likely  to  lapse  at  any  change  of  administration. 

Sterling-Lehlbach  Bill  (H.  R.  8928).  Provides  for  the 
reclassification  of  the  federal  civil  service.  Passed  the  House 
December  15,  1921,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  improving 
and  standardizing  salary  scales  throughout  the  federal  civil 
service.  It  would  give  the  Civil  Service  Commission  power 
to  establish  a  system  of  service  ratings  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  better  the  professional  status  of  employes. 


forms,  .has  been  more  widely  discussed,  since  it  deals  with 
two  controversial  subjects — the  creation  of  a  federal  de- 
partment of  education,  and  the  provision  of  federal  subven- 
tions for  educational  projects  in  the  states.  Legislation  of 
this  type  is  being  challenged  from  many  sides:  Massachu- 
setts seeks  to  overthrow  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  seeking  the 
opinion  of  its  members  of  the  principle,  and  the  President 
has  warned  Congress  that  federal  taxes  cannot  be  materially 
cut  unless  "  appropriations  for  federal  aid  in  lines  of  re- 
search, improvement  and  development  "  are  curtailed. 

The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  during  its 
four  active  years,  worked  not  by  subsidizing  local  efforts  but 
by  direct  advice  and  stimulus  through  a  central  staff.  With 
a  minor  exception,  all  of  its  exceedingly  useful  services  have 
now  come  to  an  end  owing  to  the  lapse  of  its  annual  appro- 
priation— and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  extraordinary 
elasticity  the  board  had  been  able  to  shift  much  of  its  cost 
and  even  transfer  its  activities  to  colleges,  laboratories,  and 
state  boards  of  health,  so  that  it  functioned  usefully,  in  its 
fourth  year,  on  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  original  yearly 
grant.  The  Jones-Kahn  bill  (H.  R.  11490,  Senate  3544) 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  this  work  by  transferring  the 
board  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  logical  step  in  view  of 
its  efforts  to  secure  law  enforcement  in  matters  of  venereal 
disease  control.  The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  given 
this  bill  right  of  way  over  all  the  other  measures  which  it 
believes  to  be  worth  supporting  this  winter. 

So  much  for  cooperation  with  the  states.  In  Washington's 
own  field  of  immigration  there  is  plenty  of  disagreement  but 
very  little  prospect  of  significant  changes  in  the  system  of 
control  by  quotas.  Capital  is  again  conscious  of  its  need  for 
cheap  labor;  the  unions,  as  always,  welcome  restriction  and 
favor  its  continuance.  There  has  been  an  inclination  in  the 
House  committee  to  work  over  the  present  law  at  leisure, 
retaining  some  quota  plan  but  making  its  application  more 
humane  and  more  practicable.  But  the  increasing  clamor 
from  employers  and  the  obvious  distress  of  the  thronging 
refugees  in  Greece  whom  Venizelos  is  anxious  to  send  here 
for  asylum  may  together  upset  this  program.  Those  who 
have  experienced  in  their  own  families,  or  have  seen  at  close 
range,  the  indefensible  hardships  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
ent quota  law  will  add  their  plea  for  change.  At  the  end 
of  the  special  session  this  confused  situation  had  not  cry- 
stallized into  significant  legislative  proposals,   although  the 


Cabinet  was  reported  to  be  seeking  some  solution  which 
would  please  all  parties. 

The  Survey  has  already  called  attention  to  a  bad  bill 
relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  Bursum  Bill  (October  1, 
1922,  p.  52).  So  great  has  been  the  protest  at  this  attempt 
to  settle  long-disputed  land  claims  by  wholesale  legalization 
of  squatters'  depredations,  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians,  that 
Senator  Borah  secured  the  recall  of  the  bill  from  the  House 
after  the  Senate  had  passed  it  without  a  rollcall.  While  it 
seems  clear  that  the  present  bill  cannot  be  passed,  the  urgent 
necessity  for, an  immediate  equitable  settlement  remains.  The 
attitude  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  though  it  favors  the  present 
bill,  is  sufficiently  open-minded  to  justify  the  hope  that  the 
delegation  of  Pueblo  Indians  and  their  friends  who  are 
shortly  to  present  their  case  in  Washington  may  succeed  in 
working  out  a  substitute  which  can  be  passed. 

But  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  Congress  which  has  much 
time  for  such  things.  Its  immediate  future  is  pretty  heavily 
mortgaged.  In  the  fight  between  shipping  and  farming  for 
special  consideration  by  the  federal  government  lesser  issues 
will  be  brushed  aside.  The  administration  has  already  an- 
nounced (in  the  face  of  the  strong  insurgent  movement  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue)  a  program  of  legislation  in- 
tended to  relax  the  restrictions  on  farm  credits,  conservative 
enough  beside  Senator  Norris'  plan  for  a  hundred-million 
dollar  government  corporation  to  finance  agriculture  and  buy 
and  sell  farm  produce.  And  when  these  interests  are  taken 
care  of  there  remain  the  railroad  workers  who  join  with  the 
farmers  in  attacking  the  Esch-Cummins  Railroad  Act,  and 
who  seek  a  brand-new  deal  in  railroad  legislation.  The 
president,  it  is  said,  is  determined  to  push  through  the  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  federal  departments  of  which  lit- 
tle has  been  heard  for  many  months,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  will  succeed. 

Competition  for  the  time^  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
will  be  of  the  cut-throat  variety.  Social  considerations  con- 
trol few  votes.  It  will  take  hard  fighting  to  carry  even  a 
skeleton  social  program  through  to  enactment. 


National  Park  Bills 

Barbour  Bill  (H.  R.  7452).  Provides  for  an  extension  of 
Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  to  include  the  Kings  River 
Valley,  and  for  changing  the  name  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National  Park.  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  favor- 
ably an  amended  bill  acceptable  to  National  Park  Service 
and  to  civic  organizations,  January  20,  1922.  Now  before  the 
House.  Pending  applications  for  power  rights  in  the  Kings 
River  Valley,  in  which  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Company  are  interested,  have  been 
filed  without  action  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  protect  a  valley  which  is  said  to  be 
quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Yosemite. 

Bursum  Bill  (Senate  3519)— not  the  same  as  the  Bursum 
Bill  affecting  the  Pueblo  Indians.  This  defines  the  rights  of 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  and  creates  the  All  Year  Na- 
tional Park.  Passed  by  Senate  July  7,  1922.  Now  in  hands 
of  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  American  Civic 
Association  is  urging  a  public  hearing  and  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  national  park  features  of  this  bill,  which  would 
set  up  a  park  "all  freckled  over  with  private  rights,"  not 
protected  against  irrigation  and  power  enterprises,  and  en- 
trusted to  an  impossible  piece  of  administrative  machinery — 
parallel  control  by  National  Park  Service  and  Indian  Service. 

Walsh  Bill  (Senate  274).  Provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  make  the 
waters  of  Yellowstone  Lake  available  for  irrigation  and 
power.  Now  before  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  The  bill  has  not  had  the  support  of  Secretary 
FaII,_  and  is  bitterly  opposed  by  civic  organizations  which 
see  in  it  an  indefensible  encroachment  on  park  land  for 
commercial  purposes. 


Salvation  by  Luncheon 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


I  MET  my  friend  Green  on  the  corner  as  I  was  hurry- 
ing to  keep  a  luncheon  engagement  with  Black.  "  I 
want  to  see  you  soon,"  I  said,  stopping  him  a  moment. 
(He  was  on  his  way,  as  I  happened  to  know,  to  take 
lunch  with  Brown.)  "  I  want  to  talk  over  the  latest  de- 
velopments about  the  reparations  in  Bong  Jour." 

"  Fine,"  said  Green;  "  shall  we  lunch?  " 

"  The  first  date  I  have  open  when  I  shall  be  in  town,"  I 
said,  looking  up  my  engagements,  "  is  three  weeks  from 
Thursday,  that's  the  tenth." 

"  Suits  me,"  said  Green.  "  I  have  that  date  open.  Fits 
my  plans,  too.  The  whole  question  of  those  reparations  is 
to  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  Civic  Club  of  Edgehurst 
at  our  weekly  luncheon,  the  next  Saturday.  As  I'm  to  lead 
the  discussion,  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  opinions." 

We  exchanged  solemn  guarantees  that  our  date-books  bal- 
anced, and  we  parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  esteem. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  John  Quincy  Adams  founded  this 
method  of  saving  the  world  by  taking  food  with  one's 
thoughts.  Life  was  for  him,  as  I  remember,  a  continuous 
mixture  of  politics  and  luncheons.  He  made  the  luncheon 
a  political  function,  not  to  say  a  great  institution.  But  I 
remember,  too,  that  his  grandson,  Brooks  Adams,  thinks 
history  has  done  scant  justice  to  the  virtues  of  the  sixth 
President,  and  has  over-emphasized  the  few  small  vices 
that  he  possessed.  So  I  may  be  giving  him  more  blame  than 
he  deserves.     .     .     . 

Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  made  a 
short  side-trip  into  history,  and  I  find  that  it  was  John 
Adams,  the  second  President,  not  his  illustrious  son,  who 
so  admirably  mingled  food  with  politics.  I  had  never 
thought  of  a  Father  of  the  Constitution  as  being  given  to 
low  habits.  But  I  find  that  some  of  the  luncheon  menus 
of  the  elder  Adams  read  like  sections  from  the  food  schedule 
of  that  famous  tariff  which  was  to  have  given  the  American 
workingman  the  summum  bonurn  of  a  "  full  dinner  pail." 

But  now  a  new  doubt  assails  me.  History  engulfs  me. 
I  suspect  there  are  some  who  will  assert  that  it  was  a  still 
more  remotely  ancestral  Adam  who  originated  this  luncheon 
idea.  "Salvation  by  luncheon?"  they  will  say.  "Well, 
there's  some  doubt  about  that;  but  there's  no  doubt  as  to 
who  started  it.     Read  your  Bible !  " 

Now  to  all  who  hold  this  archaic  view,  I  must  rejoin 
that,  to  me,  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  that  first 
luncheon  in  the  Garden  was. a  simple  social  affair.  It  is 
true  that  Bernard  Shaw  calls  the  whole  episode  pre-social, 
biological.  I  think  he  is  too  captious.  I  find  certain  social 
elements  present.  But  that  that  luncheon  was  a  planned 
political  affair  is  a  preposterous  idea. 

To  be  sure,  its  final  consequences  have  been  rather  more 
disastrous  (if  we  may  believe  the  story  of  one  who  was 
manifestly  not  present)  than  have  attended  most  luncheons. 
But  those  consequences — take  the  word  of  the  hostess — were 
neither  intended  nor  foreseen.  The  record  seems  quite 
clear:  it  was  an  unpremeditated  little  social  event.  No 
date  had  been  set.  No  engagement  books  were  being  car- 
ried. The  members  of  the  party  met  in  a  garden.  A  little 
meal  was  hastily  arranged.  They  ate.  They  got  wise — 
at  least  they  made  the  most  of  the  occasion  for  acquiring 
information.  There  were  one  or  two  after-dinner  speeches, 
with    little  discussion.    Then  they  went  their  various  ways. 

If  the  hostess,  as  an  afterthought,  succeeded  in  making 
out  that  one  or  more  of  the  speakers  had  given  expression 


to  world-shaking  political  facts  and  opinions — that  was 
doubtless  her  right — if  she  could  get  away  with  it.  Though 
one  can  scarcely  say  that  the  same  thing  had  been  done  be- 
fore, it  is  quite  generally  believed  that  it  has  been  done  a 
number  of  times  since. 

Well,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  developed  a  wonderful  system.  A  skillful  projec- 
tion of  the  network  of  luncheon  engagements  that  fills  the 
noon-day  hours  of  a  week  in  a  single  city  would  give  us  a 
convincing  picture  of  what  our  imaginative  worriers  call 
"  the  complexity  of  modern  civilization."  I  may  say  that 
civilization  has  come  to  be,  at  the  noon-hour,  from  War- 
saw (I  understand  the  Russians  are  not  much  given  to  eat- 
ing, lately)  to  San  Francisco  (do  the  Japanese  ever  eat?) 
one  endless  row  of  tables  round  which  strenuous  men  and 
women  lean  hungrily,  eating  with  one  hand,  yearning  to 
save  the  state  with  the  other. 

Statesmen  lunch  together  and  seek  for  information.  Do 
they  get  it?  "No,"  says  a  Chinese  observer  of  our  exotic 
ways,  "  they  get  indigestion.  And  then  civilization  catches 
it !  "  All  statesmen  have  their  favorite  bugaboos,  the  "  reds," 
"  Bolsheviks,"  "  the  system,"  the  "  peepul."  Since  prac- 
tically all  Freudians  now  agree  that  statesmen  reason  not 
with  their  "  minds,"  but  with  their  inferiority  complexes,  a 
wonderful  new  field  of  study  opens  before  the  student  of 
politics.  What  is  the  origin  of  your  favorite  statesman's 
favorite  complex  ?  I  ask  for  a  humble  place  for  the  luncheon 
as  one  of  the  possible  explanations.  "  How  do  I  know  you 
are  a  ghost  ?  "  said  Scrooge  to  the  apparition  that  claimed  to 
have  been  Marley.  "Youmaybe  nothing  but  a  bit  of  cheese!" 

Business  men  lunch,  too.  What  a  pitiful  fag-end  of 
civilization  is  that  distant  village  of  the  plain  that  does  not 
boast  a  "  business  men's  lunch !  "  What  is  Main  Street  but 
the  land  where  men  still  eat  their  noon-day  meals  in  soli- 
tary confinement!  The  first  reform  of  the  new  civic  de- 
velopment committee  in  any  town  is  to  abolish  the  cracker- 
barrel  and  establish  a  "  luncheon." 

And  what  crimes  have  been  committed,  not  only  in  that 
name  but  under  its  unsuspected  influences!  If  business  has 
become  grasping,  not  to  say  griping,  lay  not  the  fault  to 
the  allegedly  sordid  souls  of  business  men.  Lay  it  to  the 
account  of  that  provender  which  under  the  trade  mark  of 
the  "  business  men's  lunch  "  is  hypnotically  slipped  into  the 
business  man's  mouth  while  the  guileless  victim  is  engaged 
in  saving  civilization. 

"  Whenever  I  go  into  a  restaurant  for  a  meal,"  says  my 
friend  Blue,  "  I  always  order  hash,  because  then  I  know 
what  I'm  eating."  But  the  confirmed  luncher  takes  what 
is  set  before  him.     He  never  knows  what  he  is  eating. 

Women  have  their  luncheons,  too.  But  that  statement 
opens  up  a  complicated  aspect  of  my  subject;  and  if  I  am 
ever  to  succeed  in  bringing  this  excursus  into  one  of  the 
sinister  phases  of  our  civilization  to  an  end,  I  must  not 
enter  into  that  discussion.  What  I  have  most  wanted  to 
say  all  this  while  was  this,  that  if  we  could  get  everybody 
committed  to  the  plan  of  lunching  regularly  with  everybody 
else,  all  our  social  problems  would  be  automatically  solved, 
and  then  we  should  have  some  time  for  our  health  problems. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  burden  falls  rather  heavily 
on  the  shoulders — and  digestive  systems — of  a  not  too 
greatly  complaining  few.  As  for  myself,  I  expect  to  spend 
all  my  luncheon  hours,  this  winter,  gnawing  away  at  the 
problems  that  confront  us. 
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COMMUNITIES 


Stamping  Out  the  Wine  Congregations 


WHEN  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  effective 
two  specific  exceptions  were  made:  the  first  allowing 
the  sale  of  wine  for  medical  purposes,  the  second,  for  religi- 
ous or  sacramental  purposes.  It  was  agreed  not  to  interfere 
with  those  religions — Judaism  for  example — where  certain 
ceremonies  include  the  use  of  wine.  The  amount  required 
for  these  ceremonies  is  very  slight,  but  the  law  allowed  ten 
gallons  to  every  Jewish  family  enrolled  in  a  congregation. 
What  resulted? 

San  Leandro,  to  the  east  of  Oakland,  California,  contains 
some  seven  Jewish  families.  A  small  congregation  has  existed 
there  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  it  had  been  inactive  except 
for  services  on  the  holy  days  in  the  fall,  and  a  Hebrew 
school  where  a  poor  but  respected  Hebrew  teacher  earned 
a  precarious  living  for  his  family.  The  prohibition  law 
changed  all  this.  The  membership  grew  rapidly  till 
it  totalled  250  last  September.  Men  concerned  merely 
with  selling  wine,  Jew  or  non-Jew,  approached  this 
poor  Hebrew  teacher  suggesting  an  easy  way  to  make 
money.  In  addition  to  teaching,  he  was  to  be  elected 
"  rabbi  "  of  the  congregation,  and  for  every  gallon  of  wine 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  winery,  he  would 
receive  his  profit.  So  the  San  Leandro  membership  list  con- 
tained names  of  white  men  and  black  living  as  far  away  from 
San  Leandro  as  Red  Bluff — 150  miles. 

Touching  Oakland  on  the  south  is  Alameda,  with  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  some  fifty  families  of  which  are  Jewish. 
Many  of  these  are  affiliated  with  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
congregations,  yet  the  membership  list  of  the  Alameda  con- 
gregation grew  in  two  years  to  524  names.  It  was  the  same 
story.  A  poor  tubercular  young  man,  who  had  been  instruct- 
ing children  in  Hebrew,  was  given  the  title  of  "rabbi"  so  that 
unscrupulous  individuals  might  obtain  handsome  profits.  He 
had  withdrawn,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1922,  the  enor- 
mous total  of  5,000  gallons  of  wine,  very  little  of  which  was 
sold  to  Jews.  This  Alameda  membership  list  contained  the 
names  of  fourteen  persons  belonging  to  the  Oakland  congre- 
gation, all  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  Two  resi- 
dents of  Oakland  who  died  during  the  year  were  immediately 
written  in  as  members.  A  San  Francisco  rabbi,  dead  fifteen 
years,  was  on  the  list,  with  some  of  the  most  respected  living 
Jewish  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  For  every  name  on  the 
roll  the  "rabbi"  was  entitled  to  withdraw  ten  gallons  of 
wine  every  year. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  more  flagrant  case  was  discovered.  A 
man  built  up  a  so-called  congregation,  with  1,505  names, 
including  people  living  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. He  added  the  mailing  list  of  a  Los  Angeles  labor  union, 
with  hundreds  of  names,  all  non-Jewish,  and  within  two 
years  had  raised  money  enough  to  purchase  realty  worth 
$25,000  and  start  a  building — all  as  a  private  enterprise. 

A  rabbi  in  a  small  California  community  was  invited  last 
year  to  move  to  San  Francisco  with  a  promise  of  a  minimum 
of  $500  monthly  for  the  mere  use  of  his  name  as  leader  of  a 
paper  congregation  of  500  members.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  other  rabbis  were  similarly  tempted,  and  were  equally 
indignant  in  refusing. 

Oakland  itself,  with  about  250,000  inhabitants,  had  be- 
fore prohibition  three  synagogues,  one  reform  and  two  ortho- 
dox. Three  mushroom  congregations  were  then  started,  all 
with  "rabbis"  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  title.    Nine- 
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ty  per  cent  of  the  wine  withdrawn — if  not  ninety-nine — has 
been  used  for  any  but  religious  purposes.  One  of  the  so- 
called  congregations  had  a  contract  with  a  bootlegger,  thus 
placing  the  cloak  of  legality  over  his  illegal  acts,  because 
he  paid  the  treasury  one  dollar  for  every  gallon  he  secured 
for  sale. 

"Wine  congregations"  have  appeared  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  ten  Jewish  men  from  incor- 
porating a  congregation.  Any  house  or  store  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  meeting-place,  and  one  of  the  number  can  be 
delegated  to  act  as  "rabbi."  As  "spiritual  head"  of  the 
congregation,  he  has  the  right  to  sign  certificates  which 
will  release  wine  from  the  wholesaler,  and  any  man  paying 
a  dollar  a  year  may  join  the  congregation  and  receive  his  ten 
gallons  of  wine  annually.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish 
history,  under  the  cloak  of  prohibition,  there  has  developed 
the  disgrace  of  Jewish  congregations  with  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  white  and  black,  of  all  sorts  of  morality  and  none,  on 
the  membership  lists. 

Rabbis  were  the  first  to  scent  the  danger,  and  urged  careful 
scrutiny  of  purchasers  under  this  provision  of  the  law.  Other 
rabbis  opposed  the  entire  procedure,  advising  their  members 
to  abstain  altogether  from  wine.  Rabbi  Julius  Rappaport, 
of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Kaufman  Kohler,  then  president  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  wrote  learned  articles 
to  prove  that  unfermented  wine,  grape  juice  for  example, 
could  be  used  instead  of  wine  in  the  customary  ceremonies. 
Unfortunately,  both  rabbis  belong  to  the  reform  group  and 
their  counsel  had  little  influence  on  the  larger  body  of  Ortho- 
dox Jews  and  the  unchurched.  The  annual  session  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  April,  1921, 
urged  all  its  members  to  refrain  from  signing  wine  certifi- 
cates, and  a  special  executive  meeting,  in  August,  requested 
the  government  to  withdraw  the  privilege  altogether.  In 
January,  1922,  the  United  Synagogue,  representing  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  conservative  and  orthodox 
congregations,  heeded  the  learned  paper  of  Dr.  Louis  Gins- 
burg,  professor  of  Talmud  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  strongly  urged  Jewish  congregations  to  use  grape 
juice  and  other  non-intoxicating  drinks  in  place  of  wine  for 
all  sacramental  purposes.  Prominent  Jewish  laymen,  such 
as  Louis  Marshall  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  added  their  appeals 
that  Jews  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  exemption.  The 
single  reason  why  Jews  have  not  complied  with  this  advice 
is  the  great  pressure  which  is  steadily  being  brought  to  bear 
from  the  business  interests.  The  wine  industry  sees  thousands 
ot  dollars  in  profits  if  Jewish  people  insist  on  buying  wine  for 
sacramental  purposes. 

The  sacrilege  of  the  "wine  congregations"  has  quickened 
the  Jews  into  action.  Our  appeals  for  help  in  cleaning  up 
this  unholy  situation  have  borne  fruit.  The  Department  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  commenced  what  seem  to  be  effective 
measures.  In  Oakland,  for  instance,  two  general  prohibition 
officers,  Samuel  T.  Burch  and  I.  H.  Miller,  working  under 
W.  W.  Anderson,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Los  Angeles, 
have  wiped  out  an  intolerable  condition  in  less  than  a 
month.  When  the  San  Leandro  and  Alameda  congregation 
membership  lists  were  examined,  both  "  rabbis  "  left  town, 
and  the  Oakland  clean-up  was  just  as  effective. 

But  why  should  the  government  block  its  own  efforts  at 
enforcement?     The  latest  order  of  D.  H.  Blair,  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  approved  by  Secretary  Mellon, 
allows  two  gallons  of  wine  tor  every  member  of  the  family, 
instead  of  ten  gallons  per  family  per  year  as  before.  This 
is  worse  than  ever;  congregation  lists  will  now  be  padded 
with  the  names  of  babies  and  growing  children.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Jews  in  America  wish  no  special  priv- 
ileges. It  is  against  the  law  to  drink  wine,  so  we  shall  drop 
those  ceremonies  which  required  its  use,  or  substitute  grape 
juice.  As  for  the  poor  unsophisticated  men  who  were  used 
as  dupes  to  withdraw  wine,  they  fell  in  the  presence  of  severe 
temptation,  as  other  men,  similarly  placed,  would  fall.  Final 
responsibility  for  this  abuse  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
must  rest  on  lax  administration.     Jewish  people  pray  for 


law  enforcement. 


Rudolph  I.  Coffee 


FinancialFederations — HI.  What 
Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

WHICH  agencies  should  be  included  in  group  financing 
and  which  should  be  excluded?  The  problem  is 
obviously  pertinent  for  the  federation  that  is 
just  forming;  and  it  is  equally  pertinent  if  less 
apparently  so,  for  the  federation  which  has  been 
operating  for  several  years. 

Certain  elementals  for  admission  of  local 
agencies  can  be  readily  agreed  upon.  An  appli- 
cant organization  should  have  a  responsible 
administrative  group.  In  the  case  of  an  isolated 
local  work,  it  ought  to  be  incorporated  and  it 
certainly  should  have  a  satisfactory  board  of 
directors  and  an  adequate  staff.  The  board 
should  not  merely  exist;  it  should  be  reason- 
ably active.  In  the  case  of  established  national  agencies  with 
local  units  built  on  the  military  organization  plan,  or  the 
plan  of  a  religious  brotherhood   or  sisterhood,   the    feder- 


ation needs  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  national  group,  plus  the  local  officers.  This 
is  fairly  easily  done.  There  should  be  adequate 
business  methods,  including  good  accounting  and 
record  keeping,  economical  fund  raising  and  dis- 
bursing. If  the  organization  deals  with  de- 
pendent, delinquent  or  defective  cases,  it  should 
use  the  charities  clearing  house.  Its  social  service 
work  should  be  good.  It  should  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  an  existing  agency ;  and  it  should  be 
able  to  prove  there  is  need  for  the  work.  Finally 
it  should  express  in  action  a  cooperative  spirit 
with  other  agencies. 

All  of  these  simple  old  rules,  inherited  by 
the  federation  from  the  endorsement  work  of  the 
country,  form  something  of  a  measuring  stick  for 
any  kind  of  agency  applying. 

Any  kind  of  agency?  Immediate  questions 
arise.  Should  sectarian  agencies  be  admitted? 
The  general  practice  is  to  draw  no  sectarian  lines. 
Existing  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  non- 
sectarian  social  service  agencies — that  is,  social 
agencies  owned  and  operated  by  religious  sects  or 
pie  belonging  to  a  religious  sect — are  usually  admitted 

federation  ought  to  assure 
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service 

by  peo- 
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that  the  work  done  by  the  organi- 
zation is  predominantly  social 
service  and  only  incidentally  re- 
ligious. If  its  work  is  largely 
religious  and  only  incidentally 
social  service,  its  admission  should 
be  refused.  In  some  cities  special 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
committees  guide  the  federation's 
dealings  with  sectarian  agencies. 


Should  philanthropic  character-building  agencies,  such  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  be  admitted?  Here 
there  is  more  diversity  of  practice.  Many  people  honestly 
believe  a  federation  should  confine  its  constituent  agencies 
to  those  doing  a  strictly  charitable  work.  If  one  tries  to 
draw  from  them  their  interpretation  of  the  word  charitable, 
one  finds  a  confused  state  of  mind.  In  the  main  they  seem 
to  mean  relief-giving  agencies,  children's  aid  societies,  orphan- 
ages, old  peoples'  homes,  tnursing  associations,  clinics,  prison- 
ers' aid  societies,  protective  organizations  and  settlements. 
They  think  the  character-forming  organization  should  be 
paid  for  by  those  receiving  its  benefits,  not  realizing  that 
every  one  in  the  community  who  has  received  a  modicum  of 
education  got  it  at  someone  else's  expense.  Most  of  the 
federations  have  found  it  fairly  easy  to  answer  these  objec- 
tions and  admit  character-forming  societies,  because  the 
supporters  of  such  organizations  are  numerous,  influential, 
good  money-raisers,  and  generous  and  dependable  givers 
themselves. 

As  we  progress  through  the  social  work  groups,  the  ques- 
tion takes  on  more  difficulties.  Shall  civic  agencies  be  ad- 
mitted? If  they  do  their  work  well,  they  must 
make  enemies.  Wherever  the  question  has  been 
faced  the  determination  has  seemed  to  revolve 
around  the  kind  of  work  they  perform  and  the 
reasons  for  the  enemies  they  make.  For  instance, 
a  voters'  league,  whose  business  is  direct  action  in 
elections,  has  been  viewed  by  federations  in  the 
same  light  as  a  political  party  and  excluded  from 
participation.  This  seems  to  be  a  justifiable 
stand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  different  attitude 
has  occasionally  been  taken  towards  civic 
—  a-  efficiency  bureaus,  dealing  with  systems  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  economy.  This  attitude  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  while  such  bureaus  make  enemies  their 
work  is  fundamentally  non-personal,  and  the  enemies  they 
make  are  not  so  much  honest  political  partisans  as 
political  profiteers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  four  of  the 
fifty-odd  federations  have  progressed  even  so 
far  in  their  growth  towards  community  inclusive- 
ness  as  to  carry  civic  agencies  of  this  latter  type. 
These  four  have  all  been  under  fire  because  they 
finance  such  agencies.  It  is  a  doubtful  practice 
for  any  new  federation  to  include  such  work. 
Even  the  older  federations,  which  should  aim 
towards  greater  inclusiveness  than  they  have  now, 
are  finding  it  advantageous  to  work  out  new 
methods  for  financing  work  of  this  character. 
Special  designations  within  the  fund,  or  several 
funds  federated  into  one  general  fund,  appear  to 
be  the  workable  plans  for  those  ready  tp  face 
this  problem. 

Agencies  for  cultural  improvement,  such  as 
orchestras  and  artistic  societies,  are  still  regarded 
by  the  public  at  large  as  the  special  playthings  of 
the  few,  existing  in  some  measure  for  the  social 
prestige  of  those  who  participate  in  their  activities.  This 
is  not  necessarily  true,  but  this 
Widespread  opposition  by  givers 
when  proposals  have  been  made 
by  federation  directors  to  include 
them.  So  far,  only  one  federation 
has  advanced  to  the  point  of  ex- 
perimenting with  the  inclusion  of 
this  kind  of  activity.  Even  this 
federation  will  not  include  cul- 
tural activities  next  year. 

The  final  problem  confront- 
ing a  federation  as  to  the  type 
of    agency    to    be    included    re- 


is    the    general    attitude, 
has   generally   developed 
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volves  around  agencies  for  economic  reform  through 
legislation.  These  agencies  are  special  pleaders  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion,  usually  represent- 
ing an  advanced  minority  of  the  public.  When  they  have 
converted  the  public  to  their  point  of  view  there  is  not  much 
reason  for  their  continuance;  or  if  they  do  continue,  they 
should  be  out  in  front  with  a  new  program  that  still  com- 
mands only  minority  support.  A  federation  usually  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  the  community^  adult  population.  The 
federation  directors,  acting  in  part  as  trustees  for  their  givers, 
must  hesitate,  under  the  circumstances,  to  include  this  type 
of  agency  if  its  inclusion  arouses  widespread  opposition. 
Sometimes  it  does  arouse  opposition,  sometimes  not,  depend- 
ing upon  the  locality  and  the  exact  agency.  Certainly  many 
federations  will  hesitate  to  include  such  organizations  until 
the  federations  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  they  hold 
separate  funds  for  many  specialized  purposes,  or  become  in 
effect  federations  of  federations. 

On  the  whole  the  economic-political  agency  probably  fares 
better  on  the  outside.  Its  entire  success  is  bound  up  in  di- 
rectly converting  an  expanding  constituency  of  average 
people  to  its  point  of  view;  this  can  be  done  most  advantage- 
ously by  selling  to  individuals  the  idea  of  supporting  the 
organization. 

In  admitting  agencies,  a  wise  federation  board  is  governed 
by  three  fundamental  considerations.  First,  is  the  agency 
well  managed,  non-duplicating  and  filling  a  real  service? 
Second,  will  its  admission  have  a  helpful  or  injurious  effect 
upon  the  support  and  work  of  the  group  of  agencies  already 
admitted?  A  federation  board  acts  partly  in  the  capacity  of 
trustee  for  the  well-being  of  its  constituent  agencies  and  it 
has  a  right  to  do  nothing  that  is  unquestionably  injurious  to 
them.  Third,  do  the  givers  want  their  money  spent  for  the 
agency  applying  or  not?  A  federation  democratizes  the  sup- 
port of  social  work,  extending  the  number  of  givers  from 
thousands  to  tens  of  thousands.  Along  with  the  advantages 
of  democracy  go  the  disadvantages.  The  directors  must 
listen  to  vox  populi.  W.  J.  Norton 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  five  articles  in  which  Mr. 
Norton  discusses  the  fundamentals  of  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering a  financial  federation  of  social  agencies.  The 
first  and  second  papers,  dealing  with  basic  principles  and 
plans  of  organization,  appeared  in  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber Midmonthlies.  In  January  Mr.  Norton  zvill  take  up 
Federations  and  National  Agencies,  in  February  Federa- 
tions and  Capital  Funds. 


New  Houses  for  Old 

HOMES.  How  can  we  get  them?  Philanthropic  efforts 
to  provide  houses,  particularly  in  these  times  of  high 
building  costs,  nearly  always  fall  short  of  success,  because 
those  most  in  need  of  better  homes,  and  least  able  to  get  them, 
are  not  helped.  In  theory  those  able  to  afford  better  homes 
move  into  the  new  ones,  and  leave  vacant  the  older  properties, 
thus  releasing  the  pressure  on  the  buildings  available  for 
those  near  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale.  But  when  the 
whole  community  is  behindhand  with  its  buildings  this  theory 
does  not  work.  The  number  of  new  houses  that  can  be  sup- 
plied is  too  small  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  prices  and 
rents  of  the  older  houses. 

Wellington,  a  little  city  of  ten  thousand  people  on  the 
plains  in  the  wheat  belt  of  central  southern  Kansas,  has 
made  an  experiment  which  seems  to  overcome  this  persistent 
deficiency  in  housing  schemes. 

Before  going  into  the  methods  by  which  this  was 
achieved,  let  us  first  consider  briefly  the  city  itself. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  typical  of 
this  section  of  Kansas,  being  a  mixture  of  the  indus- 
trious northeastern  European  and  American  stocks.  A  few 
Mexicans  and  Negroes  also  live  here  more  or  less  tempo- 
rarily, being  employed  as  section  and  shop  hands,  janitors, 
and  domestics.  There  is  the  ordinary  business,  trade,  and 
professional  life  of  the  town  located  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, including  several  large,  well  equipped  flour  mills  and 
a  system  of  Santa  Fe  railroad  shops.  The  considerable  labor- 
ing population  is  more  or  less  permanently  employed  except 
in  case  of  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions  or  industrial 
disturbances. 

Wellington  is  a  well  kept  little  city  with  paved  streets, 
landscaped  parkings,  a  modern  business  district,  artistic 
homes,  up-to-date  cultural  institutions,  and  an  unusual  sys- 
tem of  parks  and  municipal  playgrounds  for  both  young  and 
old.  Yet,  despite  these  evidences  of  a  prosperous  community, 
it  is  free  neither  from  periodic  unemployment  nor  from 
poverty  or  near-poverty,  while  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
the  working  class,  though  not  objects  of  charity,  live  "  from 
hand  to  mouth  "  with  very  little  thought  of  providing  for 
the  future.  Their  average  income  is  but  little  more  than  is 
required  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  small  mar- 
gin which  may  be  left  proves  no  incentive  to  plan  for  a 
possible  business  investment  or  home.  This  condition  natur- 
ally contributes  to   the   slackness   that    is   found   here   and 


Let's  see  that  his  bottle  is  kept  filled.    Ifs  a        The  right  to  play  is  every  child's  heritage,      It  takes  so  little  to  make  the  last  years  happy, 
little  thing  to  ask  of  a  big  healthy  citizen  but  old  rubbish  makes  poor  playthings  but  that  little,  missing,  is  a  tragedy 
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there  in  every  village  or  city,  which  finds  expression  in 
shabby,  dilapidated  business  buildings,  houses,  fences  and  the 
like. 

To  encourage  habits  of  saving  and  thrift;  to  secure  more 
home  owners  and  happier  home  life;  to  give  employment  to 
local  workmen  when  otherwise  out  of  work;  "to  improve 
and  beautify  the  physical  appearance  of  the  city,  and  thereby 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city  met  on  Sunday, 
March  23,  1919,  and  perfected  a  plan  creating  the  "Well- 
ington Home  Foundation." 

The  plan  of  the  foundation  provides  for  a  perpetual,  in- 
creasing fund.  Working  capital  is  obtained  by  direct  dona- 
tions of  money,  by  voluntary  short-time,  non-interest  bearing 
loans,  and  by  donations  of  property,  residential  and  other- 
wise. This  fund  is  in  the  custody  of  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  seven  directors,  all  residents  of  Wellington  and 
serving  without  compensation.  The  directors,  finding  a 
house  unkept,  unpainted  and  dilapidated,  purchase  it,  and 
after  remodelling  the  whole  house,  sell  it — not  to  a  specu- 
lator but  to  a  prospective  home  owner.  The  price  asked 
for  the  home  is  the  amount  it  cost  the  Foundation  Board 
to  purchase  and  renovate  it  plus  accumulated  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  If  the  purchaser  can  pay  cash  for  the 
home,  well  and  good ;  the  money  will  then  be  again  avail- 
able for  use  in  another  place.  If  he  is  one  of  that  larger 
and  less  fortunate  class  who  cannot  pay  cash,  he  may  still 
purchase  the  home  without  a  dollar  down  except  a  small 
sum  equal  to  rent  and  with  an  agreement  to  make  reason- 
able monthly  payments,  such  as  his  income  will  justify, 
thereafter.  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  revising  the  age- 
old  slogan,  "  save  your  money  and  buy  a  home  "  to  "  buy 
a  home  and  save  your  money,"  but  it  may  be  the  only 
method  by  which  some  folk  can  ever  expect  to  own  their  own 
home. 

The  agreement  stipulates  that  a  person  buying  on  the 
monthly  payment  plan  shall  be  responsible  for  the  taxes  and 
insurance  and  shall  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  deferred 
payments.  If  for  some  reason  beyond  his  control  he  should 
be  unable  to  meet  these  obligations,  the  difference  between 
the  interest  and  the  amount  paid  is  considered  as  rental  for 
the  property.  Then  when  he  has  a  job  again  or  gets  a 
more  substantial  income,  he  proceeds  to  complete  payments. 
In  case  a  purchaser  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  the  city  perma- 
nently the  Foundation  Board  will  again  assume  control  of 
the  property  he  leaves,  reimbursing  him  for  the  purchase 
money  paid,  less  interest  and  an  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  any  needed  repair. 

But  when  a  purchaser  who  remains  in  the  city  has  the  prop- 
erty one-third  paid  for,  he  is  given  a  warranty  deed  for  it. 
At  this  stage  the  Wellington  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions accepts  him  on  their  plan  of  monthly  payments  and 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  is  repaid  to  the  Home 
Foundation  fund  by  the  Loan  Company,  thus  releasing  it 
to  be  used  in  another  similar  investment.  In  this  respect 
the  Foundation  serves  to  bridge  the  gap  between  an  honest 
penniless  man  and  the  advantages  of  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

This  must  not  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  the  Founda- 
tion is  a  charity  organization.  That  is  just  what  it  is  not. 
It  gives  no  one  anything  but  a  chance.  Neither  is  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  ordinary  business  organization,  for  it 
exacts  no  profit  save  a  commercial  rate  of  interest.  The 
interest  charges  are  made  to  provide  against  possible  loss 
so  that  the  principal  need  not  be  touched  for  this  purpose, 
to  defray  possible  expenses  of  administration,  and  to  put 
the  whole  operation  on  a  business  basis,  as  "  stout-hearted 
men  shun  charity."  To  date,  no  loss  has  been  sustained  be- 
cause of  non-payment  and  not  a  penny  used  for  administra- 
tion. The  whole  plan  may  be  called  an  insurance  against 
tenantry,  shiftless  spending,  idleness,  and  untidy  homes. 


The  Foundation  Board,  of  course,  uses  discretion  in  se- 
lecting its  clients.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  general 
characteristics  and  worthiness  of  the  family  concerned,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  honor  and  diligence,  and  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  prospective  purchaser's  possessions  is 
made  before  he  is  granted  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  One 
example  will  serve  to  illustrate:  Mr.  A.  applied  to  the 
Foundation  Board  for  a  loan.  A  committee  went  to  his 
place  of  residence  to  make  the  customary  investigation  and 
to  consult  with  Mrs.  A.  (The  board  will  not  sell  to  a 
person  unless  there  is  cooperation  and  harmony  in  the  home). 
They  found  Mr.  A.  in  rather  straitened  circumstances  but 
attempting  to  maintain  an  automobile.  The  board  reported 
that  no  assistance  could  be  given  him  unless  he  would  sell 
the  car.  This  he  willingly  consented  to  do.  The  board 
located  a  purchaser  for  the  automobile  and  the  money  re- 
ceived therefrom  was  applied  as  first  payment  on  a  house 
into  which  he  moved  his  wife  and  family.  It  was  his  home 
now  and  he  began  making  monthly  payments,  not  a  rental, 
on  its  purchase  price.  In  a  year  and  a  half  he  has  not  been 
delinquent  with  a  single  payment. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  plan,  not  only  in  Wellington  but 
elsewhere,  can  well  be  illustrated  by  two  cases  out  of  many 
that  might  be  cited.  Mr.  B.  lived  in  the  same  house  for 
eighteen  years,  during  which  time  he  paid  two  thousand 
se\cn  hundred  dollars  in  the  form  of  rent.  The  property 
is  not  worth  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  has 
always  had  good  care.  Mr.  C.  has  paid  eleven  hundred 
dollars  in  rent  for  a  house  that  has  never  been  worth  more 
than  eight  hundred  dollars.  Had  these  two  men  had  the 
advantage  of  such  a  plan  when  they  began  paying  rent  they 
could  have  been  home  owners  now  with  an  additional  small 
bank  account. 

THE  Foundation  differs  both  in  plan  and  purpose  from 
all  other  organizations,  such  as  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, certain  insurance  companies,  banking  establishments, 
and  home  building  associations,  which  lend  to  home  build- 
ers on  easy  monthly  payments  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Either  these  are  organizations  for  profit  or  they  fail  to 
function  at  that  period  in  a  man's  life  when  he  most  needs 
them — when  he  is  without  money  but  is  ambitious  to  own 
a  home.  Here  the  motive  is  not  economic  gain  but  benefit 
to  the  community  and  the  individual;  and  the  Foundation 
functions  most  effectively  when  the  individual  has  nothing 
left  but  an  honest  aim. 

The  surplus  fund  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  loaned  to  home  builders  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  but  the  borrower  must  have  property  other 
than  the  home  he  is  building  or  sufficient  funds  to  pay  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  the  home,  or,  responsible 
guarantors  on  his  notes  in  order  to  secure  the  loan.  The 
ultimate  object  of  the  transaction  is  profit  to  the  company. 
In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  purpose  is  to 
encourage  thrift  and  to  protect  the  borrower  against  high 
rates  of  interest  charged  by  banks  and  private  individuals. 
But  before  the  prospective  borrower  can  become  an  actual 
borrower  he  must  have  "  gilt  edge  "  security  in  the  form 
of  property  partially  paid  for. 

Right  here  is  the  big  difference  between  the  Wellington 
plan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Land 
Bank  plans  on  the  other.  The  former  demands  no  security 
other  than  the  home  being  purchased,  even  though  the  pur- 
chaser may  have  made  but  a  single  six,  eight,  or  ten  dollar 
payment  which  in  reality  is  but  rent.  It  takes  no  mort- 
gage, but  holds  the  deed  until  the  home  is  one-third  paid 
for,  having  an  acknowledged  contract,  however,  with  the 
purchaser.  He  is  not  required  to  sign  notes  and,  better 
yet,  is  not  embarrassed  by  being  forced  to  obtain  guaran- 
tors. The  only  prerequisites  to  purchasing  under  the  Well- 
ington plan  are  ambition  and  an  honest  purpose. 
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Has  the  plan  been  a  success?  The  fund  has  grown,  in 
three  years,  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars;  more  than  two 
score  of  people,  mostly  laborers  and  long-time  tenants,  have 
been  helped  into  the  class  of  home  owners.  Not  a  penny 
has  been  lost  by  late  payments,  non-payments  or  destruction 
of  property.  Every  home  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Foundation  Board  represents  the  substitution  of  a  neat  home 
for  an  eye-sore.  The  work  of  remodeling  these  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  undone,  was  performed  by  local 
workmen  who  might  otherwise  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  crowning  glory  of  it  all  is  pride  and  content- 
ment. F.  B.  Ross 

Plan! 

FROM  two  unexpected  quarters  there  has  come  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  city  and  town  planning  in  the  United 
States  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  to  be  discussed  and  advanced 
in  a  leisurely  fashion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
of  social  engineering.  Police  Commissioner  Richard  E. 
Enright,  of  New  York,  at  a  recent  meeting  declared  that 
his  department  had  come  "  to  the  end  of  its  rope  "  under 
present  conditions  so  far  as  traffic  control  is  concerned,  and 
that  a  systematic  replanning  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis  is  the  only  hope.     He  said: 

We  have  cut  down  sidewalks,  made  one-way  streets  and  formu- 
lated drastic  street  regulations,  but  the  situation  is  getting  intoler- 
ably worse.  .  .  .  Why  not  have  a  board  empowered  to  take  up 
city  planning?  Paris  has  such  a  board,  and  the  results  of  its  work 
justify  its  existence. 

Among  specific  improvements  he  recommended  the  put- 
ting underground  of  certain  elevated  railroads  which  would 
open  up  some  of  the  main  avenues  and  the  construction  of 
a  viaduct,  eighty  feet  wide,  along  the  North  River  docks 
from  the  Battery  to  Riverside  Drive. 

At  about  the  same  time,  C.  J.  Galpin,  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  informed  a  national  conference 
on  highway  transportation  that  not  merely  an  addition  to 
our  existing  highways  but  their  planning  to  meet  urgent 
social  needs  is  required  if  the  congestion  of  our  great  cities 
is  to  be  reduced  and  rural  life  to  be  made  more  attractive. 
The  benefits  of  country  homes  are  possessed  now  by  a  few 
fortunate  people  who  do  their  work  in  city  blocks  but  go  home  to 
live  in  space  and  quiet  in  the  country.  The  highway  engineer  is 
needed  sorely  at  this  moment — the  engineer  with  daring  imagination 
— to  help  scatter  the  dwelling-houses  and  residence  facilities  of 
every  one  of  the  287  cities  with  a  population  of  over  25,000  far 
and  wide  into  the  outlying  open  country  and  thus  in  some  appreci- 
able degree  to  de-house,  de-home  and  de-residence  our  congested 
American  cities. 

As  regards  living  in  the  open  country,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  improvements,  the  country 
dweller  is  still  handicapped  by  the  comparative  inaccessi- 
bility of  modern  social  facilities  and  advantages.  The  task 
had  been  left  too  largely  in  the  hands  of  farm  communities 
that  were  expected  to  look  to  the  betterment  of  rural  high- 
ways. How  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  world,  the  skill  of  service  and  the  "  institutional 
wisdom  of  the  world  "  was,  first  of  all,  a  matter  of  high- 
way planning;  but  it  was  more  than  that: 

This  farm  population  situation  calls  for  a  system  of  adequate, 
complete  terminal  towns — ranging  in  population  from  1,500  to  5,000 
souls,  each  connected  by  an  adequate  highway  system  to  a  group 
of  farm  population  ranging  from  2,000  to  7,000  souls.     .     .    . 

Highway  engineers  should  know  this  social  situation  of  the 
farmer,  not  only  in  order  to  help  solve  it  but  also  in  order  not  to 
unwittingly  block  the  coming  of  a  new  day  for  the  farmer  by 
fastening  a  highway  system  upon  him  which  will  chain  him  to 
frontier  facilities  for  another  generation. 

He  added  that  America  already  had  1,320  such  terminal 
towns,  most  of  them  ready  to  fall  into  a  complete,  national 
system  of  efficient  railway  terminals  for  farm  people. 


Trends 

FIREMEN,  business  leaders,  clubwomen  and  clerks  will 
soon  be  wrapping  bundles  at  the  Christmas  Mother's 
warehouse  in  Toledo.  After  trying  for  several  years  to  rem- 
edy a  situation  in  which  some  beneficiaries  of  holiday  gene- 
rosity were  remembered  by  ten  different  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals, while  many  other  went  cheerless,  the  Social  Service 
Registration  Bureau  hit  upon  the  idea  in  1921  of  dramatizing 
its  Christmas  Clearing  House  in  the  person  of  a  motherly 
woman  who  presided  over  the  giving  of  the  whole  city.  Reg- 
istration and  investigation  of  cases,  wholesale  purchasing  of 
gifts,  city-wide  organization  of  waits,  and  an  earnest  search 
for  forgotten  folk  marked  the  service  of  the  Clearing  House. 
Many  givers,  keeping  the  personal  flavor  of  the  holiday,  car- 
ried their  gifts  from  the  Christmas  Mother's  headquarters 
to  the  child  or  bedridden  grandmother  of  their  own  selection. 
The  publicity  given  the  idea  resulted  in  wide  cooperation 
among  churches,  social  agencies,  clubs,  fraternal  orders  and 
individuals,  and  in  the  raising  of  so  much  money  that  some- 
thing was  left  over,  after  all  who  needed  Christmas  had 
been  remembered,  for  special  service  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christmas  committee  during  the  year. 

HOW  much  shall  I  give?  Here  is  an  answer  offered  by 
the  Community  Welfare  Fund  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  to  its 
contributors : 

Those  having  income  of 

$2,000  per  year  will  give $15 

$2,500  per  year  will  give 25 

$3,000  per  year  will  give 35 

$4,000  per  year  will  give 65 

$5,000  per  year  will  give 100 

$7,500  per  year  will  give. 250 

Those  with  larger  incomes  will  give  in  increasing  ratio.  In  fact 
the  trustees  suggest  that  the  burden  of  charity  and  philanthropy  in 
times  of  depression  must  properly  be  assumed  mainly  by  the  well- 
to-do. 

It  is  an  obligation  that  wealth  owes  to  the  community  in  which 
wealth  is  produced. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-to-do  in  some  eastern 
cities — Philadelphia  for  example — are  urging  a  different 
program.  They  talk  of  a  little  from  every  one  as  the  ideal 
plan. 

WHILE  the  American  Bankers  Association,  Automobile 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  agencies  of  similar  scope  per- 
form a  public  service  by  compiling  records  of  those  crimes 
from  which  their  members  particularly  suffer,  they  fall  far 
short  of  providing  a  complete  substitute  for  our  sadly  incom- 
plete public  records.  James  Bronson  Reynolds,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
suggests  in  Current  History  for  December  that  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  civic  agencies  lead  the  way  in  agitation 
for  adequate  statistical  service  on  the  part  of  both  cities  and 
states  which  would  produce  annual  court  and  police  records 
In  standard  form  suitable  for  comparison  and  analysis. 
Canada,  England  and  Wales  have  such  reports. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Negro  Year  Book  for  1921-22,  just 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Monroe  N.  Work  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  the  center  of  Negro  population,  which 
has  consistently  traveled  toward  the  southwest  ever  since 
1790,  has  changed  its  course.  In  1920  it  was  9.4  miles  east 
and  19.4  miles  north  of  its  location  in  1910,  and  rested  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Georgia.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  this  decade  the  Negro  population  of  the 
North  and  West  increased  43.8  per  cent  while  that  of  the 
South  increased  but  1.9  per  cent.  For  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years,  more  than  half  of  the  American-born  Negroes  living 
in  the  North  and  West  were  of  southern  birth. 


"A  Bit  of  Mellifluous  Phraseology" 


SINCE  the  days  of  August  Comte,  the  steady  ambition 
of  social  economists  has  been  to  give  to  sociology  the 
character  and  status  of  an  exact  science.  Like  other 
scientists,  they  have  turned  from  dogma  and  what 
Comte  called  metaphysical  idealities,  to  the  working  hy- 
potheses of  the  laboratory  and  the  inductive  approach  to  the 
truth  through  painstakingly  marshalled  facts.  The  quest  of 
science  is  law;  the  test  of  science  is  prediction.  Given  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  it  is  the  business  of  the  scientist  to 
forecast  the  consequences  of  a  known  set  of  facts,  just  as 
it  is  the  business  of  the  applying  scientist  or  engineer  to  use 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts  to  socially  desirable 
ends.  Have  the  social  economists  and  the  social  engineers 
made  any  substantial  progress  in  the  realization  of  their 
ambition  ? 

The  backwash  of  the  war  has  spread  a  deep  cloud  of  gloom 
over  the  camp  of  the  socially  minded  reformers  who  hardly 
ten  years  ago,  rallying  about  the  flag  in  Armageddon,  im- 
agined the  quick  rout  of  the  forces  of  evil  before  the  militant 
hosts  of  science  and  goodwill.  They  saw  poverty  swept 
away,  unemployment  abolished,  graft  yielding  to  efficiency 
in  government,  education  triumphant,  the  abstract  equality 
of  the  Declaration  translated  into  concrete  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  every  new-born  child  of  the  nation.  To 
Science  generalled  by  Love,  all  things  were  possible.  The 
evening  and  the  morning  were  to  be  the  new  day.  But  with 
morning  came  War  instead.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
were  poured  out  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sea.  Famine 
and  disease  turned  grim,  cynical  faces  toward  the  sons  of 
Armageddon.  Chaos  swept  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  And  many  who  had  been  the  chief  trumpeters  of 
Science  and  Love  were  possessed  of  the  illusion  of  utter  de- 
feat as  they  had  been  possessed  of  the  illusion  of  utmost 
victory;  these  now  declared  Love  a  mockery  and  Science  a 
jest. 

Carried  on  the  tide  of  this  despairing  reaction,  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  declares  the  living  wage  "  a  bit 
of  mellifluous  phraseology,  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  un- 
thinking ...  a  melodious  slogan  containing  more  possibilities 
of  danger  and  destruction  than  a  dynamite  bomb."  These 
siren  words,  the  board  opines,  are  emanations  of  pseudo- 
scientific  theorizing.  There  is  no  science  in  or  behind  them. 
They  are  the  expression  of  an  "  utterly  impractical  "  social 
vision. 

The  New  York  Commercial  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
issue  of  the  living  wage  was  bound  to  come  to  a  focus  sooner 
or  later ;  it  is  an  issue  not  only  between  the  railroad  workers 
and  the  railroads.  It  is  the  fundamental  issue  between  those 
who  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  end  of  industry  and 
government  is  the  good  life  for  all  and  that  this  end  is  prac- 
tically attainable,  and  those  who,  with  the  majority  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  believe  that  the  application  of  the 
living  wage  theory  to  all  classes  of  men  would  result  in 
"  communistic  ruin  " — a  phrase  designed  to  terrify  the  minds 
of  ordinary  men. 

How  is  the  issue  to  be  met?  Certainly  not  by  answering 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  with 
assertions  equally  dogmatic.  Good  intentions,  beneficent  pur- 
poses are  not  an  adequate  prophylaxis  against  the  dogmatic 
microbe.  But  surely  there  is  no  part  of  the  field  of  applied 
sociology  in  which  the  social  economist  has  established  his 


scientific  defences  more  securely.  One  need  not  here  fall 
back  upon  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan's  magnificent  justification  of 
the  living  wage  as  a  natural  right.  From  Robert  Coit 
Chapin's  pioneer  analysis  of  The  Standard  of  Living  Among 
Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York  City  to  William 
Ogburn's  latest  commodity  budget,  we  have  had  a  series  of 
laboratory  studies  which  have  not  only  taken  the  living 
wage  out  of  the  realm  of  metaphysical  idealities,  but  have 
also  given  the  term  much  of  the  apodictical  validity  of  the 
meter  and  yard  stick.  Moreover,  these  studies  have  made  it 
possible  to  predict,  within  limits  of  reasonable  error,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  neglect  of  the  living  wage  as  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  social  economy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has 
come  to  be  a  basic  consideration  in  the  development  of  any 
health,  or  educational,  or  industrial  program. 

It  played  a  leading  role  in  the  experiments  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  which  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  Health 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  town  was 
torn  by  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  pasteurized 
and  modified  pure  raw  milk  in  infant  feeding.  The  emphasis 
was  all  upon  artificial  feeding.  One  of  the  lay  leaders  of  the 
pure  milk  movement  declared  that  breast  feeding  was 
passe,  that  science  had  made  controlled  artificial  feeding  the 
utmost  safeguard  of  infant  life.  But  the  committee  decided 
to  apply  the  method  of  inductive  science  to  the  problem.  Ex- 
periment stations  were  set  up  to  test  the  comparative  effects 
of  pasteurized  and  modified  pure  raw  milk  upon  groups  of  a 
hundred  babies.  The  outstanding  results  of  that  experiment 
were  two:  artificial  feeding  was  not  a  substitute  for  breast 
feeding,  and  the  curve  of  infant  deaths  followed  the  curve 
of  family  incomes.  In  other  words,  a  living  wage  was  the 
essential  condition  upon  which  any  effective  program  for  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality  to  the  possible  minimum  must 
be  based. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  of  the  children  brought  to  an 
experimental  hospital  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
revealed  a  striking  relation  between  the  existence  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  joints  and  bones  and  the  low  wages  and  irreg- 
ularity of  employment  of  longshoremen. 

The  great  educational  campaign  conducted  by  Joseph  D. 
Eggleston  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Virginia, 
whose  results  were  cited  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  as  among  the  most  noteworthy  in  their 
decade,  was  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
condition  of  an  effective  school  system  in  an  agricultural  state 
like  Virginia  was  a  living  wage  for  the  farmers.  The  "  dem- 
onstration "  movement  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
educational  campaign  converted  Virginia  from  a  food  and 
forage  importing,  to  an  exporting  state,  and  made  it  possible 
for  country  children  to  attend  school. 

Every  social  worker  of  experience  can  multiply  these  ex- 
amples. Each  of  them  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  the 
laboratory  procedure  in  the  difficult  field  of  social  economy. 
Each  of  them  contributes  to  the  definition  of  the  living  wage 
hypothesis  as  a  law  of  sound  administration.  Each  of  them 
reveals  definitely  predictable  consequences  of  the  neglect  of 
the  living  wage  in  the  conduct  and  organization  of  industrial 
and  community  life. 

But  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  declares  the  living  wage 
impractical,  first  on  the  strangely  illogical  ground  that  the 
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cost  of  living  varies  with  localities,  and  second  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  application  of  the  living  wage  to  the  case  of 
common  labor  on  the  railroads  "  would  wreck  every  railroad 
in  the  United  States."  As  to  the  first,  it  would  be  equally 
logical  to  deny  the  application  of  the  yard  stick  to  cotton 
cloth  because  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloth  varies 
with  localities.  The  second  raises  a  question  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  railroad  technicians  rather  than  upon  the 
social  economists  to  answer.  The  Act  of  Congress  creating 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  establishes  a  living  wage  for  the 
railroads  as  going  concerns  on  the  basis  of  the  "  aggregate 
value  of  the  railway  property."  Why  is  the  living  wage  not 
only  practical  but  essential  in  the  one  case  and  impractical  in 
the  other?  It  is  significant  that  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
valuation  of  the  railroad  properties,  the  government  and  the 
railroads  have  spent  millions,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  liv- 
ing wage  as  judged  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  scientific  determination  of  its  feasibility  and 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect  have  been  miscroscopic.  The 
board  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  any  relation  between 
its  dogmatic  fulmination  and  the  facts. 

Social  economists  and  social  workers  know  better  than  the 
majority  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that  a  living  wage 
cannot  be  established  by  fiat.  A  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  present  railroad  law  is  that  it  segregates  wages  from  the 
whole  group  of  problems  that  enter  into  railroad  operation. 
It  treats  the  problem  of  wages  as  incidental  to  the  problems 
of  maintenance  and  a  fair  return  upon  property.  If  wages 
have  not  a  prior  claim,  certainly  they  have  an  equal  claim 
with  capital  investment.  Social  workers  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  the  good  life  and  a  worthy  civilization  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education  among  others,  by  establishing  a  work- 
ing alliance  with  the  technical  specialists.  They  have  done 
much  to  socialize  medicine  and  the  schools  through  this  alli- 
ance. Does  not  the  declaration  of  the  Railroad  Board 
challenge  them  to  establish  a  similar  alliance  with  the  tech- 
nical specialists  in  industry? 

Has  the  time  not  come  to  work  out  a  commodity  budget 
for  the  railroads  as  Professor  Ogburn  has  worked  it  out  for 
the  individual  wage- worker  and  his  family?  Has  the  time 
not  come  to  apply  the  technique  which  has  given  us  the  stan- 
dard of  living  budgets,  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  the  War 
Industries  Board  did  during  the  war?  After  a  generation 
of  the  most  arduous  labor,  social  economists,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  such  men  as  Frederic  A.  Cleveland,  are  winning 
their  fight  for  an  executive  budget  both  in  Washington  and 
the  states  as  they  first  won  it  in  cities  like  New  York.  If 
we  are  to  have  less  government  in  business  and  more  business 
in  government,  is  not  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  sound  cooperation  between  government  and  business  the 
determination  by  the  government  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  services  the  nation  expects  for  the  essential  industries? 
The  declaration  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  a  challenge 
to  social  economists  and  social  workers  to  extend  the  tech- 
nique underlying  the  living  wage  from  the  wage  worker  to 
the  industries  themselves.  For  the  living  wage  is  not  of  con- 
cern to  the  wage  workers  only.  It  is  the  basic  condition  of 
democratic  progress.  It  is  at  the„  heart  of  the  entire  problem 
of  socially  efficient  industrial  administration.  It  cannot  be 
established  except  as  a  recognized  part  of  industrial  adminis- 
tration as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  a  national  commodity  budget 
and  standards  of  business  efficiency  under  the  control  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  For  we  cannot  have  a  living  wage 
for  the  workers  without  accompanying  standards  of  produc- 
tion. Both  are  essential  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  our  national  life. 

Is  the  demand  for  a  living  wage  a  melodious  slogan  ?  Not 
to  those  who  receive  less  than  a  living  wage  nor  to  the  com- 
munity which  must  share  the  consequences  in  infant  mor- 
tality, crowded  homes  and  disease,  truancy,  crime  and  a 
citizenship  unequipped  for  participation  in  the  responsibilities 


of  democratic  government.    Is  it  not  the  duty  of  social  econo- 
mists and  social  workers  to  make  it  a  melodious  reality? 

Robert  W.  Bruere 

The  Kansas  Court  and  the 
National  Strikes 

EIGHT  months  ago,  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  was  enjoying  a  temporary  relief  from  anxiety. 
Production  had  been  resumed  in  the  coal  mines.  The  strike 
in  the  packing-houses  had  failed.  The  situation  in  the  vari- 
ous local  traction  companies  for  which  the  court  had  handed 
down  awards  was  satisfactory.  The  state  of  Kansas  was 
without  strikes  and  at  peace.  And  then  it  was  caught  in 
the  storm  of  two  great  nation-wide  disturbances — the 
strike  of  the  coal  miners  and  later  that  of  the  railway  shop- 
men. 

The  coal  strike — or  suspension  of  work,  whichever  you 
will — did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  court.  As  far  back 
as  August,  1 92 1,  it  had  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the 
coal-mining  industry  in  Kansas  and  found  that  the  industry 
in  the  state  is  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  as  in  other  states — 
inefficient  and  wasteful  methods  of  operation,  fostered  in  part 
by  the  miners,  in  part  by  the  operators;  irregular  operation 
caused  by  over-expansion  and  lack  of  storage  facilities;  far 
too  many  miners  in  the  field ;  monopolistic  and  costly  market- 
ing arrangements  by  which  the  operators  profited;  excessive 
prices  for  coal;  complete  control  of  the  field  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers — a  control  used  (according  to  the  court)  to 
keep  in  existence  grossly  unjust  working  conditions  and  regu- 
lations. In  the  court's  report  of  its  investigation  it  declared 
that  "  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  chain  of  economic  wrongs 
is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  to  clean  the  house  from  cellar 
to  garret."  But  its  suggestions  as  to  how  this  housecleaning 
was  to  be  accomplished  were  vague  and  suggested  indirectly 
that  the  task  was  one  for  the  public  and  the  legislature, 
rather  than  for  the  court.  Presiding  Judge  Huggins  not  only 
concurred  in  this  report,  but  he  submitted  besides  a  short  sup- 
plemental one,  definitely  forecasting  the  suspension  in  April 
and  suggesting  that  a  special  emergency  police  force  be  cre- 
ated to  help  keep  the  mines  open  if  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers went  out.  The  law  which  created  the  Industrial  Court 
was  based  on  the  supposition  that  Kansas  was  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic area.  But  when  the  miners  of  Kansas  struck  in  unison 
with  the  miners  of  the  whole  country  in  the  effort  to  keep 
their  national  agreement  unimpaired,  the  fallacy  of  this  sup- 
position became  evident.  Industrially  and  economically 
Kansas  was  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  strike  on,  the  court  split  in  their  view  of  the  action  to 
be  taken.  Judge  Crawford,  in  the  weeks  previous  to  the 
trouble,  had  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  coal  on  hand 
in  Kansas.  He  ascertained  that  the  supply  already  mined 
was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  private,  industrial  and  public 
demands  for  a  considerable  period.  Four  hundred  cars  of 
coal  stood  on  the  sidings  without  way  bills,  and  bins  were 
full.  The  period  when  under  normal  conditions  the  mines 
would  only  run  part  time  was  approaching.  The  Court  held 
no  formal  hearings  until  April  30,  two  days  before  the  expir- 
ation of  the  agreement.  Operators  and  miners  responded  to 
subpoenas — the  miners  had  not  done  so  on  previous  occa- 
sions— and  the  hearing  lasted  one  day.  Two  of  the  three 
judges  composing  the  court,  acting  more  on  the  information 
obtained  by  previous  investigation  than  on  that  brought  out 
during  the  hearing,  prepared  their  order  while  the  hearing 
was  still  on.  They  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  no  emerg- 
ency existed  which  called  for  immediate  or  extraordinary 
action,  and  ordered  that  the  going  agreement  should  be  kept 
in  effect  until  further  action  of  the  court.  It  was  the  only 
official  order  issued  by  the  court  in  the  course  of  the  trouble. 
Thereafter  the  majority  of  two  occupied  themselves  con- 
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tinually  with  the  problem  of  getting  coal  produced  by  private 
negotiation  with  the  owners  under  the  protection  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state. 

Presiding  Judge  Huggins,  however,  did  not  join  in  the 
order  of  the  court.  He  opposed  the  private  investigations 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  coal  fields  and  of  which, 
according  to  him,  no  public  record  was  made,  and  he  was 
against  any  policy  based  on  information  so  obtained.  Ac- 
cording to  him  such  investigation  was  dangerous  and  liable 
to  abuse.  He  advocates  a  strict  policy  of  public  hearings 
such  as  is  maintained  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  The 
majority  do  not  agree  with  his  conception  of  the  court  as  a 
body  bound  to  formal  procedure  and  formal  hearings,  and 
do  not  believe  that  conception  would  make  for  successful 
operation.  Judge  Huggins  also  opposed  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  contract  on  any  grounds,  as  unfair  to  the  public 
and  already  vigorously  condemned  by  the  court,  and  would 
not  recognize  the  circumstances  and  purposes  which  led  the 
majority  to  continue  it.* 

His  dissenting  order,  which  evidently  had  no  legal  stand- 
ing and  was  never  printed,  is  an  unmitigated  criticism  of  the 
contract  and  of  the  activities  of  the  miners'  union,  based  on 
the  view  that  these  activities  are  tyrannical  and  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  majority  of  the  miners,  and  that  the 
individual  right  to  work  must  be  safeguarded  against  all 
other  interests.  The  policy  he  suggested  was  that,  failing  an 
agreement  between  miners  and  operators  within  fifteen  days 
which  would  be  fair  to  the  public,  the  state  of  Kansas  should 
step  in,  organize  an  emergency  police  force,  order  the  opera- 
tors to  open  their  mines  with  non-union  men  and,  if  that 
move  failed,  the  state  should  itself  undertake  the  operation  of 
the  mines.  But  his  colleagues  neither  then  nor  later  be- 
lieved that  the  situation  required  such  a  drastic  policy,  and 
thereafter,  Judge  Huggins  played  only  an  outside  part  in 
the  coal  trouble. 

ENOUGH  coal  to  avoid  a  severe  emergency  was  mined  in 
Kansas  under  the  policy  pursued  by  the  court.  It  was 
accomplished  in  a  curious  way,  but  without  any  bloodshed 
whatsoever,  and  without  the  use  of  troops.  Production  was 
first  started  up  again  about  May  15  in  some  small  "  dinky  " 
mines  on  a  cooperative  basis,  whereby  the  operators  paid  the 
working  gang  so  much  for  each  ton  loaded  in  cars.  This 
pay  was  divided  out  by  the  workers  themselves.  The  court 
then  by  hint  of  intervention  brought  pressure  on  the  operators 
to  open  some  deep  mines  and  offered  them  its  protection.  A 
number  began  to  operate — some  on  a  cooperative  basis,  some 
on  a  wage  system.  Part  of  this  production  was  obtained  in 
the  most  radical  section  of  the  district  without  a  special 
protest.  The  men  who  worked  were,  according  to  Judge 
Crawford's  guess,  half  Howat  men  (who  own  allegiance  to 
the  deposed  district-president  of  the  mine  workers)  and 
therefore  no  longer  members  of  the  union,  and  half  Lewis 
men,  many  driven  by  hunger. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1922,  the  production  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  normal  output  for  that  quarter.  In  July 
it  was  fifty  per  cent  of  the  normal  output  for  that  month ;  or 
measured  another  way  about  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
full-time  output.  This  was  produced  by  an  average  of 
2,200  men,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  miners  in  the  field. 
No  other  union  state  approached  that  figure.  Some  states 
produced  practically  no  coal.  That  the  dissension  within  the 
union  made  possible  a  considerable  part  of  this  production  is 

*  In  a  later  statement  to  the  writer.  Judge  Huggins  has  explained 
his  position  more  fully,  and  suggests  the  following  statement :  "  His 
position  was  that  in  case  of  such  investigations  the  investigator  should 
be  put  upon  the  witness  stand  in  a  public  hearing,  should  be  sworn, 
should  be  subject  to  examination  and  cross-examination  the  same  as 
any  other  witness.  He  also  strenuously  opposed  signing  an  order 
which  he  claimed  was  dictated  before  the  testimony  in  the  public 
hearing  was  taken.  His  objection  to  the  order  was  twofold :  First, 
that  the  contract  which  it  continued  in  effect  was  unfair  to  the  public ; 
and,  second,  that  it  was  improvidently  issued  in  that  it  was  dictated 
and  ready  for  signature  before  the  most  important  part  of  the  testi- 
mony had  been  taken.     He  is  very  positive  upon  these  points." 


undenied — just  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the 
first  week  of  August,  when  the  Cleveland  conference  was 
called,  production  fell  way  off  again.  The  Lewis  men  prob- 
ably wanted  to  get  into  the  clear  before  an  agreement  was 
signed ;  and  the  Howat  men  in  a  mass  convention  decided  to 
quit — perhaps  for  the  same  reason.  If  an  agreement  had 
not  been  signed,  the  issue  is  uncertain — quite  possibly  state 
intervention  would  have  come  at  the  end.  But,  peace  coming 
when  it  did,  Kansas  was  at  no  time  in  a  state  of  shortage 
and  did  not  need  the  priority  arrangements  that  were  estab- 
lished.   The  court  helped  to  accomplish  that  much  at  least. 
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Chapin  in  The  Country  Gentleman 

AS   THE    FRIENDS   OF   THE    COURT    SEE    IT 

Meanwhile  the  railway  shopmen  of  the  whole  country 
went  on  strike,  and  the  shopmen  of  Kansas  with  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  shopmen  went  out — 
between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  is  the  best  estimate  I 
can  get.  But  the  task  of  the  court  was  even  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  federal  body,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
had  been  entrusted  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of  handling 
the  question  on  a  national  scale.  The  local  unions,  acting 
under  their  national  agreement,  made  no  attempt  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  state  court.  Judge  Huggins  holds  to 
the  view  that  since  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  had  taken 
jurisdiction  over  the  controversy,  that  tribunal  had  to  retain 
jurisdiction  to  the  end,  and  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
Kansas  court.  If  that  view  is  correct,  the  situation  most  as- 
suredly requires  investigation.  Under  the  Industrial  Court 
law,  the  shopmen  would  have  run  counter  to  the  law  by 
going  on  strike  and  picketing  within  the  state — yet  they  could 
not  have  presented  their  case  to  the  state  tribunal.  I  venture 
to  presume,  however,  that  the  court  would  have  heard  the 
case  if  it  had  been  presented  to  it. 

During  the  shopmen's  strike,  the  "peace  officers  "  of  the 
state  carried  out  their  duties  under  the  Industrial  Court  law 
proficiently  and  quietly.  These  duties  included  the  total  pre- 
vention of  picketing.  Special  deputies  and  some  troop  detach- 
ments— 250  men  on  September  19, — have  been  used  to  main- 
tain order  around  the  shop  centers,  while  new  forces  have 
been  recruited.  Though  no  serious  disorder  has  occurred, 
there  has  been  a  host  of  minor  ones ;  about  two  hundred 
workers  have  been  arrested  for  violations  of  the  state  law 
in  one  way  or  another.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  none  of 
the  Kansas  roads  have  signed  the  Baltimore  agreement,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  striking  shopmen  are  still  out. 

Though  some  of  the  railroad  shops  had  to  shut  down  for  a 
time,  and  one  or  two  are  still  closed,  the  strike  did  not  criti- 
cally injure  the  operation  of  any  Kansas  road — as  it  did  those 
in  some  other  states.  The  roads  had  to  make  a  special  and 
costly  effort  to  bring  this  about,  of  course,  as  their  statement 
of  September  earnings  clearly  proves.  The  Kansas  division 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  which  is  extraordinarily  well  organ- 
ized and  in  which  the  influence  of  the  national  union  had 
been  on  the  wane  some  time  before  the  strike,  handled  a 
record-breaking  traffic.    And  the  general  manager  in  a  public 
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statement  has  given  credit  for  that  to  the  effective  help 
received  under  the  Industrial  Court  Act. 

It  appears  that  what  the  court  has  already  done  is  a  very 
poor  basis  for  judging  what  it  might  have  done  if  it  had  not 
had  to  face  trade-union  opposition,  especially  in  the  national 
unions.  This  opposition  is  of  a  dogmatic  character  that  will 
be  slow  to  change  if  it  changes  at  all.  The  local  trade- 
unionists  explain  and  justify  it  by  their  total  lack  of  faith 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  to  understand  their 
case;  by  their  helplessness,  compared  with  their  employers, 
in  dealing  with  the  legal  system;  by  their  feeling  that  the 
court  has  been  used  as  a  political  instrument  by  the  governor ; 
and  above  all  by  their  belief  that  the  law,  in  taking  away 
their  right  to  quit  work  collectively,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  labor  movement.  It  is  impossible  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
these  opinions.  To  some  extent  they  may  be  only  rationali- 
zations of  feelings  based  on  other  grounds. 

The  published  utterances  of  Governor  Allen  and  Samuel 
Gompers,  the  chief  protagonist  and  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Industrial  Court,  show  no  signs  of  softening,  nor  of  the 
growth  of  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  true  that  the  court  has  not  yet  reached  the  position 
where  vital  disputes  between  strong  parties  are  presented  to 
•it.  But  the  parties  concerned  in  cases  presented  to  the  court 
other  than  those  of  the  coal  miners  and  the  railway  shopmen 
have  since  been  able  to  adjust  their  relations  amicably.  The 
power  of  the  court  to  interfere  gravely  with  the  conduct  of 
any  strike,  even  a  nation-wide  one,  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, and  its  subpoenas  are  heeded  by  both  parties  in  the 
controversy.  Unless  the  national  government  undertakes  the 
organization  of  the  coal  fields,  the  court  may  have  to  do  it. 
The  court,  however,  will  always  be  under  a  great  handicap 
in  dealing  with  a  nation-wide  strike. 

IT  is  still  too  early  to  declare  the  Kansas  court  either  a 
great  success  or  a  great  failure.  But  its  record  is  full  of 
instruction  for  those  considering  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  on  a  national  scale.  If  I  were  asked  to  choose  the 
greatest  single  lesson  which  that  record  emphasized,  it  would 
be  that  no  similar  national  law  hastily  enacted  would  have 
very  good  chances  for  successful  operation.  Failure 
would  be  almost  certain  unless  such  legislation  were 
preceded  by  a  painstaking  process  of  discussion  and 
conference  which  succeeded  in  defining  clearly  the  policy  the 
court  would  undertake  to  carry  out,  and  which  by  giving  gen- 
erous recognition  to  organized  labor  would  win  at  least  its 
provisional  approval. 

The  recent  election  results  may  be  taken  as  significant  of 
the  present  judgment  about  the  court  within  the  State.,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means  to  be  explained  by  that  issue 
alone.  The  Democratic  victor  for  Governor,  Jonathan  H. 
Davis,  ran  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  his  state  ticket  and  beat 
the  man  for  whom  Governor  Allen  has  been  campaigning 
day  and  night.  Davis  has  openly  pledged  himself  to  repeal 
or  modify  the  Industrial  Court  law.  The  detailed  returns 
show  clearly  that  the  organized  labor  vote,  particularly  in 
the  labor  centers,  contributed  heavily  to  his  election,  as  it  did 
also  to  that  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
third  congressional  district,  which  is  usually  Republican, 
and  where  organized  labor  is  strongest.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est in  the  same  direction  to  note  that  the  judge  in  Crawford 
County  who  sentenced  Howat  was  also  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Republican  majority  in  the  new 
state  legislature  is  overwhelming.  Furthermore,  the  at- 
torney-general who  was  most  active  in  administering  the 
Industrial  Court  Law  won  his  election  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench.  While  speculation  can  discover  many  possi- 
bilities, there  is  only  one  certainty  that  can  be  based  on  the 
election.  That  is  that  a  vigorous  attempt  will  be  made  by 
the  new  governor  to  get  the  legislature  to  repeal  or  modify 
the  existing  law.  Herbert  Feis 


Cooperative  Milk 

A  YEAR  ago  employes  of  the  large  milk  companies  of 
New  York  went  on  strike  and  were  so  badly  defeated 
that  their  union  was  almost  obliterated  [see  the  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  15,  1922,  p.  227].  Perhaps  that 
defeat  might  not  have  been  so  complete  if  the  drivers  of  New 
York  had  been  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  their 
brothers  in  Minneapolis  who  faced  the  same  defeat — and 
turned   it  to  victory. 

Late  in  191 9  the  drivers  and  creamery  workers  of  Minne- 
apolis, defeated  and  locked  out,  instead  of  battering  at  the 
doors  of  their  employers  for  readmission  to  their  jobs,  set 
about  the  organization  of  a  consumers'  cooperative  dairy. 
For  more  than  a  year  they  gave  their  spare  moments  to  the 
raising  of  capital  and  to  educating  themselves  in  cooperative 
principles  as  well  as  in  the  problems  of  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  milk  business.  In  March,  1921,  the  Franklin 
Cooperative  Creamery  opened  its  doors  for  business,  and 
sent  out  into  the  city  eighteen  wagons  to  deliver  milk. 

Today,  twenty  months  later,  ninety  wagons  are  carrying 
cooperative  milk  to  30,000  families  in  Minneapolis,  and 
6,000  of  these  consumers  have  bought  stock  in  the  associa- 
tion (one  share  of  this  stock  costs  $100).  The  association 
had  outgrown  its  first  building  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  business  and  began  the  construction  of  a  much  larger 
plant  in  another  section  of  the  city.  For  the  past  few 
months  they  have  had  to  turn  business  away  because  their 
machinery  and  equipment  is  already  overloaded;  but  this 
month  they  are  moving  into  a  second  larger  building. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  the  sales  were  $1,185,- 
630.  Milk  in  the  city  had  dropped  to  ten  and  eleven  cents 
a  quart — the  lowest  price  for  any  large  city  in  the  country. 
And  still  the  net  earnings  for  those  nine  months  has  been 
$83,412.17. 

But  the  men  and  women  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Franklin  Creamery  and  its  committees  of  management  in- 
sist that  the  volume  of  business  and  the  earnings  are  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  social  aspects  of  the  enterprise. 
They  point  with  pride  to  the  following  features: 

This  is  an  industry  run  for  service  instead  of  profit;  it 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  users  of  milk.  Capital  is 
hired  and  paid  straight  wages,  while  all  earnings  are  divided 
among  the  cooperative  consumers  and  the  cooperative  em- 
ployes. 

The  drivers'  and  creamery  employes'  union  is  now  a  pow- 
erful organization  in  Minneapolis,  and  the  private  dealers 
who  instituted  the  lockout  three  years  ago  have  steadily  lost 
business  as  the  Cooperative  Creamery  passed  one  after  an- 
other of  them  and  finally  became  the  largest  milk  distributor 
in  the  city. 

The  purity  of  the  milk  and  cream  supplied  to  the  con- 
sumers of  all  Minneapolis  has  been  standardized  since 
the  Cooperative  Creamery  began  business  with  periodic  pub- 
lication of  its  butter-fat  tests  and  bacteria  count.  Dr.  F.  E. 
Harrington,  Commissioner  of  Health  for  Minneapolis,  on 
October  8,  said  (in  the  Sunday  Tribune),  "  No  city  in  the 
United  States  comparable  with  Minneapolis  has  a  safer  milk 
supply.  The  milk  supply  of  Minneapolis  has  b,een  improved 
200  per  cent  in  quality  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
consumption  has  increased  75  per  cent."  And  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Public  Welfare  Commission  of  Minne- 
apolis is  the  following  interesting  comment  on  the  Franklin 
Creamery':  "  One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  bettered  milk 
supply  is  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  typhoid  fever  deaths ;  76 
per  100,000  population  in  1921,  is  the  lowest  recorded  in 
Minneapolis,  and  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 
Another  result  noted  was  a  lowering  of  the  infant  mortality 
rate  from  65  in  1920  to  55  per  1,000  births  in  1921.  This 
Consumers'  Cooperative  is  not  only  saving  money  for  the 
people,  but  it  is  saving  their  lives." 
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Edward  Solem,  manager  of  this  cooperative  enterprise, 
believes  that  the  milk  business  offers  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  for  education  of  the  public  to  the  significance 
of  cooperative  organization  of  the  people's  milk  supply. 
"  Every  day,"  he  says,  "  the  representative  (the  milk 
driver)  has  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words,  or  leave 
some  printed  matter  with  the  consumer  telling  the  coopera- 
tors'  side  of  the  story."  Many  times  a  month  attractive 
little  cards  or  leaflets  are  left  with  each  consumer  who  gets 
a  bottle  of  milk  or  a  pound  of  butter.  One  day  it  is  a  word 
about  the  organized  farmers  who  supply  the  milk  directly  to 
the  cooperative.  Another  day  it  is  the  most  recent  figures 
on  bacteria  count  and  butter-fat  test  of  the  cooperative  milk. 
Again  it  is  a  brief  message  telling  about  the  service  which  the 
drivers  are  giving  to  the  city  and  the  importance  of  the 
union.  Then  it  is  a  statement  of  what  cooperation  is  doing 
for  people  in  other  cities  and  other  lands.  Once  a  month  a 
four-page  paper,  the  Minneapolis  Cooperator,  is  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  every  patron.  The  following  is  a  sample 
message  that  was  recently  carried  throughout  the  city  by 
nearly  one  hundred  deliverymen: 

Remember  that  in  addition  to  its  purity,  in  addition  to  the 
message  it  brings  of  health,  strength,  and  energy,  this  bottle  of 
milk  brings  a  message  of  fair  wages,  decent  working  conditions, 
of  industrial  peace — a  message  of  a  future  where  service  shall  be 
the  sole  object  of  all  business  transactions. 

The  prices  of  milk  in  various  cities  of  the  country  range 
all  the  way  from  1 1  cents  to  1 8  and  20  cents,  but  the  price 
which  the  farmers  receive  is  fairly  constant  the  country  over. 
The  Minneapolis  Creamery  is  selling  at  1 1  cents,  but  paying 
the  farmer  half  a  cent  more  than  distributors  in  Chicago 
(selling  for  13  cents)  are  paying  their  producers.  The  co- 
operating consumers  of  Minneapolis  are  buying  direct  from 
the  dairymen  cooperators,  completely  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman. 

The  hundreds  of  workers  in  this  industry  have  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  officers 
and  manager  from  the  beginning  have  maintained  that  there 
can  be  no  true  cooperation,  no  true  business  success,  no  pos- 
sible education  of  the  consumers  themselves,  except  as  every 
employe  himself  goes  to  school  to  cooperative  principles  and 
practices. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  force  is  now  a  militant  army  of 
cooperative  propagandists.  When  wages  were  reduced  in  all 
other  milk  companies  of  the  city  last  winter,  the  Cooperative 
refused  to  follow  suit.  Each  winter  all  the  employes  attend 
an  evening  school  organized  by  the  Franklin  Creamery.  At- 
tendance is  voluntary;  yet  every  worker  goes  and  makes  it  a 
place  where  he  can  study  and  discuss  economics,  business 
principles,  cooperative  organization,  the  technique  of  the 
milk  business.  The  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  school 
is  in  the  intensity  of  the  discussions  upon  these  subjects. 

Questioned  about  discipline  in  the  running  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  manager  tells  us: 

The  most  surprising  thing  to  our  competitors  is  that  all  this  has 
been  done  without  friction.  It  was  the  last  hope  of  our  competitors 
that  internal  strife  would  destroy  our  forces  within  a  very  short 
time.    "  For,"  they  said,  "  they  will  all  want  to  be  bosses." 

We  have  fewer  rules  and  regulations  at  the  Cooperative  than 
any  other  business  institution  in  Minneapolis.  But  we  have  some- 
thing better — Responsibility.  Responsibility,  not  to  a  bpss  or  a 
foreman,  but  responsibility  to  the  common  people.  The  employes, 
the  board  of  directors,  and  the  management  get  together,  some 
group,  every  week,  and  discuss  ways  and  methods  of  performing, 
saving  and  improving.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  feverish  activity 
of  the  many  and  varied  committees  at  work  in  the  association,  there 
is  one  committee  which  (according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
manager)  has  never  held  a  single  meeting — the  Trial  Committee. 

Finally,  this  is  more  than  a  cooperative  business  under- 
taking or  a  mere  propaganda  organization ;  it  is  a  social  and 
educational  movement.  An  educational  committee  has  or- 
ganized dances,  parties,  concerts,  lectures  and  picnics,  and 
has  brought  in  some  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  country.    Con- 


siderable money  has  been  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a 
workers'  and  cooperators'  library,  and  to  the  support  of  the 
Labor  Education  program  of  the  labor  unions  of  Minne- 
apolis. A  strong  women's  guild  is  actually  at  work  among 
the  women.  A  glee  club  and  an  orchestra  have  been 
organized. 

The  Franklin  Cooperative  Creamery  is  the  best  example 
of  cooperative  distribution  of  milk  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  Cleveland  went  through  a  milk  strike 
last  winter  similar  to  the  strike  in  New  York;  and  the 
strikers  were  defeated  there,  too.  But  instead  of  giving 
up,  as  the  men  did  in  New  York,  they  turned  to  Minne- 
apolis for  inspiration  and  to  both  the  Cooperative  League 
and  the  Franklin  Creamery  for  advice.  They  imported  or- 
ganizers from  Minneapolis  and  today  are  operating  the  City 
Cooperative  Dairy  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  consumers' 
cooperative  association.  In  the  future  more  unions  of  milk 
drivers  and  creamery  employes  will  find  this  solution  for 
their  problems.  The  organized  consumers  are  mostly  work- 
ing people ;  and  they  will  give  any  union  more  than  a  square 
deal.  Cedric  Long 

The  Right  to  Differ 

THE  National  Consumers'  League    presented  one  out- 
standing feature  at   its  twenty-third    annual    meeting 
at  Washington,  in  November. 

It  renewed  its  protest  against  all  legislation  tending  to 
weaken  existing  laws  for  the  especial  protection  of  wage- 
earning  women  or  to  restrict  or  delay  the  enactment  of 
further  measures  of  this  character.  This  protest  was  given 
immense  weight  by  the  participation  of  representatives  from 
twelve  other  national  organizations  at  a  public  session  pre- 
sided over  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  a  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  on  the  theme,  "  What  Women  Want  and 
Cannot  Have  with  Blanket  Equality." 

This  session  acquired  added  significance  from  the  ap- 
proaching legislative  seasons  in  forty-two  states,  and  inci- 
dentally from  the  subsequent  public  official  announcement 
by  the  National  Woman's  Party  that  it  opposes  all  protective 
labor  laws  for  women  which  do  not  apply  equally  to  men. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  is  convinced  that  this 
opposition  would,  if  successful,  create  an  intolerable  subjec- 
tion of  women  to  men  wage-earners. 

The  Consumers'  League  asserts  that  there  is  an  eternal, 
fundamental,  infinitely  precious  human  right  to  differ.  To 
maintain  this  right,  throughout  recorded  history,  men  and 
women  have  gone  to  the  stake,  the  scaffold,  the  guillotine ; 
they  have  lived  and  died  in  jail ;  they  have  drunk  hemlock. 
For  this,  in  our  own  time,  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffered  insult, 
ostracism,  and  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  or  the  payment  of 
a  fine  of  $1,000.  She  alone  affirmed  her  right  to  vote  under 
the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Therein  she  differed  from 
the  federal  judge  of  her  district.  Miss  Anthony  never  paid 
the  fine,  and  the  government  neither  withdrew  nor  enforced 
the  penalty;  she  therefore  lived  several  years  and  died  under 
sentence.  She  was  the  great  leader  of  American  women  who 
demanded  the  power  to  exercise  through  the  ballot  their 
right  to  differ. 

Now  the  Woman's  Party  avows  its  intention  to  use  the 
recently  acquired  political  power  of  its  members  to  pass  a 
federal  amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  deprive 
American  wage-earning  women,  for  all  time,  of  the  right  to 
express  by  statute  the  differences  that  they  desire  for  them- 
selves. This  party  proposes  to  place  upon  wage-earning 
women  forever  the  yoke  of  uniformity  with  the  legislative 
achievements  of  working  men. 

The  Consumers'  League  endorsed  the  Dyer  Congressional 
bill  against  mob  violence,  and  Senator  McCormick's  resolu- 
tion for  an  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  dealing 
with  the  labor  of  persons  below  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
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'  The  general  secretary  was  instructed  to  make  promoting 
this  amendment  the  principal  aim  of  her  activities  with  Con- 
gress. 

On  November  11  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  public  their  decision  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  holding  unconstitutional 
the  federal  law  which  created  the  District  Minimum  Wage 
Board.  The  law  had  been  upheld  by  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Stafford  sitting  in  place  of 
Justice  Robb  who  was  ill  and  absent.  On  Justice  Robb's 
recovery  he  demanded  a  rehearing  and  the  substitution  of  his 
hostile  vote  for  the  favorable  vote  of  Justice  Stafford,  a 
procedure  unique  in  the  history  of  the  court. 

By  invitation  of  Federal  District  Attorney  Stevens  both 
the  original  argument  and  the  reargument  were  made  by 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  briefs 
were  prepared  by  the  National  Consumers'  League  which 
had  made  a  similar  contribution  in  several  previous  cases 
when  minimum  wage  legislation  was  attacked. 

Florence  Kelley 

What  One  Carpenter  Found 

IN  the  time  when  the  jobs  were  scarce  and  lots  of  men 
were  walking  the  streets  in  search  for  employment  there 
were  several  large  apartment  houses  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction in  Long  Island  City  not  far  from  where  I  lived. 
Several  times  I  went  over  and  asked  the  foreman  whether 
they  needed  any  carpenters  and  every  time  I  received  an 
answer  something  like  this. 

"  Not  just  now.  Perhaps  next  week.  We  hired  men 
yesterday,  the  day  before,"  and  so  on. 

I  noticed  that  all  the  men  working  there  were  Italians. 
They  talked  Italian  among  themselves  and  received  their 
orders  in  Italian. 

Then  a  letter  came  to  me  from  a  friend  of  mine,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  own  race,  telling  me  of  a  job  in  Far  Rockaway. 
So  I  took  a  ride  down  there  and  got  a  job.  It  took  me  about 
twenty  minutes  walk  to  the  railway  station  and  then  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  train.  So  I  traveled  for 
about  three  months  from  Long  Island  City  to  Far  Rocka- 
way. In  the  meantime  another  bunch  of  carpenters  came 
from  Brooklyn  via  Manhattan  to  work  in  Long  Island  City. 

The  reason  the  carpenters  took  to  traveling  this  way  was 
the  foreman  on  the  job  who  felt  lonesome  without  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  race  around  him.  The  men  also  liked  the 
boss  of  their  own  race  better  than  a  stranger  and  they  didn't 
mind  the  traveling  in  order  to  be  associated  with  their  own. 

In  another  slack  season  during  the  cold  weeks  in  the  end 
of  January  I  had  in  mind  a  big  hotel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Grand  Central.  There  was  much  carpenter  work  in  sight 
there,  on  trim,  a  good  gang  working  already  and  with  many 
chances  that  a  score  of  men  might  be  hired  perhaps  tomor- 
row, the  next  day  or  next  Monday.  So  I  kept  my  eye  on 
the  job  and  visited  it  regularly. 

The  foreman  on  the  job  seemed  to  be  a  very  decent  fel- 
low. He  wasn't  stuck  up  because  he  was  a  foreman  and  had 
the  power  to  hire  and  fire  the  men.  Every  time  I  talked  to 
him  he  had  a  friendly  face  and  was  willing  to  answer  quer- 
ies and  at  no  time  showed  any  signs  of  being  tired  of  new 
men  and  their  questions.  So  I  thought  there  may  be  some- 
thing doing.  And  I  came  again.  But  unfortunately  I  was 
told  every  time  that  they  had  all  the  help  they  needed.  It 
also  happened  that  whenever  I  missed  one  single  day,  then 
that  was  the  day  the  foreman  hired  new  men.  And  I  was 
informed  of  the  sad  fact  next  time  I  came  round.         , 

A  young  carpenter  passed  me  in  the  hallway.  His  face 
looked  familiar  to  me  because  I  had  seen  him  every  time  I 
came  over. 

"  Looking  for  a  job  again?  "  he  asked  me. 


"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  The  foreman  told  me  to  come  around 
today;  he  said  he  might  need  new  men." 

"Can  you  talk  Yiddish?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  get  the  job.    That's  the  game  here." 

The  cover  fell  off  my  eyes.  I  saw  immediately  what  I 
could  have  noticed  on  the  first  day,  but  to  which  I  had  paid 
no  particular  attention.  All  the  men  working  there  were 
Jews.  What  the  brother  said  was  true.  I  opened  the  door 
and  cold  winter  wind  blew  fine  powder  of  snow  and  dust 
into  my  eyes. 

During  the  war  I  was  working  in  a  big  plant  in  Brooklyn 
as  a  carpenter.  I  was  wondering  then  why  couldn't  I  get  a 
joiner's  job.  The  joiners  are  always  inside  doing  finer  work 
with  the  lighter  material,  while  the  carpenters  are  more  out- 
side using  heavier  lumber  and  often  have  to  handle  dirty 
material ;  on  concrete  forms,  for  instance.  Aside  of  these 
differences  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  pay  due  to  the 
overtime  work.  The  joiners  in  that  particular  case  worked 
overtime  and  the  carpenters  did  not.  For  the  overtime  work 
it  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  and  half  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  joiner's  envelope  contained  $57.60,  while  the 
carpenters  had  only  $24.40. 

That  is  the  reason  I  once  approached  the  boss  with  a  fine 
saw  under  my  arm,  asking  him  to  put  me  into  a  joiners'  gang. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  doing  joiner's  work  all  the  time, 
that  I  had  all  the  joiner's  tools  and  that  it  was  bad  for  me 
to  cut  rough  lumber  with  a  fine  saw.  My  words  didn't 
seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the  boss.  He  didn't  even  answer 
me.  And  I  went  back  to  my  work  wondering  what  was  the 
matter.  A  few  days  later  a  young  boy  joined  our  gang  for  a 
couple  of  days.  He  was  a  lad  about  twenty,  and  didn't 
weigh  much  over  120  pounds,  cheerful  in  his  behavior  and 
foolish. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I  got  over  that  overtime  for  a  change," 
he  told  me  the  first  day  I  saw  him.  "  I  have  been  working 
overtime  for  the  last  three  months  in  the  joiners'  gang  with- 
out a  single  Sunday  off." 

"And  how  did  you  happen  to  get  into  that  gang?"  I 
asked  him. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Olsen  at  our  Society  fair,"  he 
said,  "  and  he  put  me  on." 

That  was  true.  The  head  foreman  was  a  Swede  and  the 
men  working  there  were  Swedes.  They  talked  Swedish 
among  themselves  and  received  their  orders  in  their  mother 
tongue  when  there  were  no  other  races  near  by.  And  the 
only  tool  I  ever  saw  in  the  hands  of  that  young  man  was  a 
hammer.     He  used  to  play  and  not  work  with  it. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  races.  Because  they  are 
all  equally  guilty.  And  I  haven't  anything  especially  against 
those  I  have  named.  All  the  building  trades  mechanics 
realize  this.  But  their  attitude  is  that  of  getting  even. 
Every  foreman  feels  that  his  race  has  been  discriminated 
against  and  he  wants  to  come  back,  when  he  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  result  the  men  suffer.  And  they  know  it.  The 
employers  usually  also  understand  this,  but  they  don't  take 
the  matter  seriously.  The  rent  payers  also  suffer,  but  thev 
don't  know  it.  Whenever  an  inexperienced  man  does  the 
work  there  is  always  an  unusual  waste  of  material,  lots  of 
things  have  to  be  done  over  and  the  whole  bill  will  be  finally 
paid  by  the  tenant. 

Race  hatred — massacres  of  Armenians — when  we  hear  of 
such  things  we  think  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Old  Sick  Man 
Turkey,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  connection  in  the  throngs 
rushing  to  the  subways  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
We  don't  ask  ourselves  why  the  building  trades  mechanics 
travel  so  much  where  there  is  lots  of  work  near  by.  The 
people  are  civilized  here  and  they  use  civilized  methods  in 
their  race  conflicts.  It  merely  hurts  our  pocketbook,  and 
since  that  is  a  very  common  occurrence  we  pav  very  little 
attention  to  it.  Andrew  Pranspill 


What  Is  a  Liberal  Education  ? 


SOCIAL  progress  and  education  are  identical  in  Den- 
mark. Therefore,  one  must  have  in  mind  the  back- 
ground of  Danish  history  in  the  nineteenth  century 
if  one  is  to  understand  the  story  of  education  in  that 
period.  That  story  gathers  about  the  folk  colleges,  the  in- 
struments of  the  adult  education  movement,  which  has  been 
the  most  influential  factor  in  Danish  education  in  the  cen- 
tury. 

Denmark  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  New  York  state, 
and  has  a  population  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions,  about 
the  same  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Denmark  had  governed  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  at  one 
time  most  of  England.  The  early  English  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica had,  in  fact,  a  considerable  percentage  of  Danish  blood 
in  their  veins.  But  Denmark  sided  with  Napoleon  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  went  down  in  his  defeat.  She 
was  reduced  to  one  of  the  smallest  countries  in  Europe. 
To  add  to  her  woes  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1864  seized 
one-third  of  what  remained,  the  richest  provinces  of  Den- 
mark, Sleswig-Holstein,  which  a  short  time  later  were 
annexed  by  Prussia. 

Industrial  depression  set  in.  The  Dane  found  that  he 
could  not  compete  against  the  large  scale  production  of 
wheat  in  America.  Markets  closed.  Floods,  droughts,  epi- 
demics among  the  cattle,  and  dire  poverty  swept  the  coun- 
try. By  1870  Denmark  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A  Danish 
writer  says  that  "  the  people  seemed  to  be  on  their  death 
beds."  Religion  had  become  a  colorless  rationalism.  The 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  seemed  extinguished. 

During  this  period  of  decline,  however,  male  suffrage  had 
been  granted.  At  that  time,  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig — bishop, 
poet,  and  above  all  educator — arose.  This  "  prophet  of 
the  North  "  who  is  generally  rated  as  one  of  the  four  or 
five  great  leaders  of  Democracy,  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of 
decline.  When  male  suffrage  was  granted  he  advocated  the 
simple  and  powerful  thought  that  all  who  were  to  exercise 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  should  be  trained  for  citizen- 
ship after  reaching  adult  age.  This  is  a  definite  departure 
from  our  own  thought.  We  believe  children  should  be 
trained — at  least  until  they  are  fourteen  and  if  possible  until 
they  reach  adult  age.  This  means  not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent  or  3  per  cent  of  our  adults.  Denmark  on  the  other 
hand  is  training  almost  50  per  cent  of  her  adults. 

The  method  by  which  she  trains  them  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  in  our  school  system  or  our  colleges 
and  universities.  We  have  almost  nothing  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  Danish  system.  This  fact  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  investigators  who  have  visited  Den- 
mark. They  insist  on  writing  and  interpreting  the  Danish 
folk  college  in  terms  of  our  school  system.  There  is  only 
one  man — Dr.  A.  H.  Hollmann,  a  German — say  the  Danes, 
who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  folk  college  and  the  educa- 
tional principles  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Grundtvig  insisted  that  childhood  is  an  independent  part 
of  life  and  not  just  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  later 
years.  In  this  his  thinking  meets  Rousseau.  We  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  this  doctrine.  But  this  idea  of  the  inde- 
pendent significance  of  youth  is  having  profound  influence 
on  northern  Europe  and,  since  the  war,  on  Germany. 

In  a  book  now  being  published  in  England,  Carl  Koch,  a 
Dane,  interprets  this  thought  of  Grundtvig.     He  says: 


"  Youth  is  the  proper  time  for  enlightenment.  But  Youth 
is  not  a  mere  preparation  for  the  work  of  manhood.  It  has 
an  independent  significance  of  its  own.  It  has  its  particular 
demands,  joys  and  dangers.  This  is  the  age  of  mental 
awakening,  when  the  great  questions  about  life  are  asked. 
Then  awakes  the  religious  life,  the  feeling  for  poetry,  father- 
land, and  the  community.  The  soul  of  the  adult  youth  is 
far  more  filled  with  questions  than  in  the  transition  years. 
And  answers  must  be  given  to  these  questions. 

"  In  our  own  day,  American  psychologists  of  religion  have 
maintained  that  the  religious  awakening  falls  especially  in 
this  age,  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  They  handle 
the  awakening  essentially  in  the  revivalist  or  methodistic 
sense.  Grundtvig's  point  of  view  is  more  comprehensive: 
it  is  the  feeling  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  as  a  whole, 
which  he  finds  strongly  developed  in  youth.  Most  of  all 
he  refers  to  the  fatherland,  to  the  mother  tongue,  to  the 
community.  We  ought  to'  talk  about  these  things  to  the 
young  people.  But  how  should  we  speak?  At  that  time 
there  was  no  school  in  Denmark  other  than  the  University, 
and  its  aim  was  to  educate  the  young  to  be  government 
officials.  Grundtvig,  therefore,  maintained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  popular  folk  colleges  for  that  part  of  the 
youth  who  should  become  neither  officials  nor  scientists,  but 
farmers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  etc.  This  education,  therefore, 
should  not  finish  with  an  examination.  The  breeding  and 
enlightenment  here  given  is  each  one's  own  affair,  and  is  its 
own  reward.  It  must  be  such  that  it  does  not,  after  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  weaken  the  desire  to  go  out  again  into  work. 

".  .  .  It  has  become  more  and  more  Grundtvig's  con- 
viction that  spiritual  life  is  propagated  through  living  men; 
it  goes  from  one  personality  to  another  and  the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  personality  is  the  spoken  word ;  when  it  is  honest, 
powerful,  and  warm,  it  is  also  able  to  call  out  a  correspond- 
ing life  in  him  who  hears  it.  The  way  then  leads  from  the 
heart  through  the  word  to  the  heart.  Books  are  on  the  other 
hand  only  a  description  of  life.  They  are  like  memorials  of 
a  life  which  has  once  been  lived;  they  are  shadows,  not 
reality.  ...  A  merry  joke,  an  indignant  exclamation,  an 
inspired  speech  are  witness  of  a  real  spiritual  life.  .  .  . 
The  spoken,  inspired  word  must  ...  be  the  chief  means 
of  education  in  the  folk  colleges.  Books  take  only  a  sec- 
ondary place. 

"  Above  all,  history  should  be  spoken  about.  It  must  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  young  souls  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously lies  the  question — What  is  it  to  be  men  and  what  is 
human  life?  They  should,  therefore,  hear  about  how  the 
human  race  has  lived,  about  its  achievements  and  errors,  its 
progress,  its  struggles  and  victories.  To  Grundtvig,  history 
does  not  look  like  a  meaningless  mass  of  details,  But  like  a 
great  continuity,  a  real  career  of  mankind. 

"  The  school  should  not  be  a  church  or  mission  establish- 
ment. But  the  religious  life  must  of  course  be  spoken  about 
as  the  deepest  current  in  the  human  race.  .  .  .  All  this 
must  be  talked  about  in  a  personal  way  with  warm  convic- 
tion. The  teacher  shall  not  feel  himself  a  cold  spectator. 
He  must  get  into  the  midst  of  life's  spiritual  development 
and  take  part  in  it.  .  .  .  Of  course  there  must  also  be 
other  subjects  in  the  folk  colleges,  but  the  most  important  is 
still  the  enlightenment  about  the  career  of  mankind. 

"  Singing  must  also  have  a  prominent  place.     Songs  sung 
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primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  are  not  thought  of 
in  this  connection,  but  the  singing  of  songs  in  unison,  the 
contents  of  which  harmonize  with  the  thought  of  the  lec- 
tures which  they  introduce  or  conclude.  Grundtvig  wrote  a 
great  number  of  poems  for  this  use,  partly  songs  with  his- 
torical contents,  partly  characteristic  songs  about  human  life, 
its  ideals  and  aims." 

Grundtvig  did  not  formulate  a  plan  in  detail  but  indicated 
only  the  broad  outlines  of  what  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
powerful  movement  for  Democracy  ever  experimented  with. 
Grundtvig's  followers,  in  the  face  of  haughty  opposition  from 
the  Intellectuals  to  this  idea  of  culture  and  spiritual  growth 
for  the  peasant  and  working  man,  and  bitter  opposition  from 
the  narrow  Religionists,  built  up  a  movement  which  empha- 
sizes the  development  of  citizenship  through  the  constructive 
use  of  leisure  time  and  the  spiritual  awakening  of  every 
youth  in  the  country. 

THE  Danes  have  built  scores  of  folk  colleges,  and  the 
greatest  men  in  the  country  have  given  their  lives  to  this 
movement.  Every  Fall  Danish  youths  flock  to  these  schools 
for  the  five  months'  training  courses.  At  the  end  they  go 
back  to  their  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  stores 
— wherever  they  are  in  life — with  the  burning  desire  to  serve 
their  community  and  their  nation. 

They  go  back  trained  as  volunteer  community  leaders, 
This  is  the  very  core  of  the  Danish  method  of  training.  All 
this  tremendous  spiritual  power  would  evaporate  as  it  does 
with  many  of  our  own  college  youths  if  the  Danes  did  not 
have  the  genius  to  equip  these  inspired  young  people  to  serve 
their  community  and  their  nation  as  leaders  in  gymnastics, 
community  singing,  amateur  dramatics,  folk  dancing,  folk 
games,  hiking,  young  people's  associations,  athletics,  sports, 
lecture  associations,  educational  clubs,  and  the  like,  both  in 
the  common  life  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

From  the  first,  therefore,  young  people  were  brought  into 
active  participation  in  the  community  life  at  the  right  psycho- 
logical moment  in  their  lives.  As  they  grew  older,  they  or- 
ganized the  world-famous  cooperative  movements  of  Den- 
mark. They  established  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  col- 
leges in  existence.  They  reclaimed  waste  heather  lands  and 
through  highly  scientific  farming  of  rather  poor  and  stony 
soil  have  made  Denmark  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world — measured  by  the  well-being  of  the  people.  They 
took  the  control  of  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians and  special  interests.  Today  the  people  of  Denmark 
actually  govern  themselves.  Many  leaders  in  the  Danish 
Parliament  point  with  pride  to  the  time  when  they  were  vol- 
unteer gymnastic  leaders  in  their  home  communities.  A 
series  of  laws  of  the  most  progressive  sort  have  been  put  on 
the  statute  books.  Municipal  Government  attracts  the  best 
men  in  the  community.  No  one  questions  the  advisability 
of  financing  community  projects  municipally. 

The  eight-hour  working  day  is  universal  in  Danish  indus- 
try. Old  age  pensions  and  other  institutions  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  the  aged  and  helpless.  Poverty  has  been  prac- 
tically abolished.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  economic  jus- 
tice than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  wealth  is 
distributed  most  equitably.  Denmark  has  reduced  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis. from  one  of  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  the  world.  Illiteracy  is  practically  abolished.  The  per- 
centage is  about  .002  of  one  per  cent,  while  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  illiteracy  is  variously  estimated  be- 
tween 10  and  25  per  cent.  Landlordism  is  fast  disappearing 
in  Denmark  and  most  of  the  farmers  own  their  own  farm- 
land. 

"  Denmark,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  during  the  last 
half  century  has  passed  through  the  throes  of  a  wonderful 
regeneration.  Her  peasantry  has  been  emancipated  from  a 
condition  of  veritable  serfdom ;  her  education  has  been  liber- 
alized; her  land  system,  agriculture,  and  finance  have  been 


reorganized  and  brought  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  is  the 
envy  of  many  a  greater,  less  perfectly  developed  state." 

The  Danes,  of  course,  have  a  regular  school  system  which 
they  got  largely  from  Germany.  Every  child  finishes  the 
eighth  grade;  many  go  to  secondary  schools  where  they 
prepare  for  vocations  or  the  university.  Both  the  grammar 
and  the  secondary  schools  are  of  a  high  type,  with  a  large 
percentage  of  male  teachers  who  are  regarded  as  leaders  in 
their  community.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Danes  attend 
the  university  from  which  they  cannot  graduate,  however, 
in  less  than  seven  years.  The  folk  colleges  do  not  fit  any- 
where in  this  system. 

The  Danes,  we  see,  insist  that  a  child  up  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  is  not  psychologically  ready  for  the  most 
important  kind  of  education.  Attendance  at  school  during  the 
adolescent  period  is  not  considered  important  by  the  Danes. 
Somewhere  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
youth  begins  to  ask  the  great  questions  of  life.  When  a 
youth  is,  of  his  own  accord,  psychologically  ready  for  edu- 
cation, he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  folk  col- 
lege where  there  are  teachers  who  understand  how  to  teach 
the  adult  youth.  This  Danish  experiment  has  proved  that 
there  is  a  definite  time  when  the  great  fields  of  history, 
art,  literature,  science,  sociology,  and  adult  play  appeal  to 
youth.  The  Dane  has  been  able  to  do  in  five  months,  at 
exactly  the  right  time,  what  four  or  five  years  before  the 
right  time  cannot  do.  It  is  the  conviction  of  many  that 
through  the  high  development  of  the  art  of  teaching  the 
Danes  are  able  in  four  or  five  months  to  produce  better 
educated  men  and  women  than  we  do  in  four  or  five  years 
of  college,  because  we  entirely  disregard  the  significance  of 
this  period  of  life  and  we  do  not  teach  with  that  in  mind. 

Youth  is  not  a  time  to  prepare  for  making  money.  Youth 
will  make  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  school  for  spiritual  de- 
velopment when  it  will  not  make  the  same  sacrifices  to  acquire 
a  dry  intellectualism.  The  Danes  have  shown  that  the  power 
of  democracy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
youth  can  be  aroused  spiritually  and  can  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  life  as  a  whole  and  see  clearly  the  duties  of 
community  membership.  Books  and  lessons  cannot  produce 
this  result.  Nothing  but  what  the  Danes  call  the  "  living 
word "  can  bring  this  spiritual  awakening  to  youth  and 
avert  the  narrow  religious  life  so  prevalent  everywhere. 

The  student  uses  books,  none  the  less.  In  fact,  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  students  flock  to  the  book  stores  to  get  books 
so  that  they  can  continue  their  development  at  home.  I 
suppose  there  are  no  better  educated  people  in  the  world 
than  the  Danes.  Travelers  comment  on  the  education  of 
the  peasant.  A  Danish  farmer  or  workingman  often  knows 
and  loves  Emerson  or  Whitman  in  a  way  that  our  own  col- 
lege graduates  do  not  know  them.  S.  A.  MATHIASBN 

Can  Intelligence  Be  Measured? 

SOMETHING  in  the  mental  equipment  of  man  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  By  some  psychologists  this 
quality  is  called  intelligence  and  is  defined  as  the  degree  of 
capacity  one  has  for  quick  and  effective  adaptation  to  any  sit- 
uation that  may  suddenly  arise.  Others  frankly  decline  to 
define  it  and  say  that  it  is  only  tentatively  called  intelligence 
for  want  of  a  better  name. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  mental  quality  known  as  "  nat- 
ural intelligence  "  and  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  mental 
reflexes  which  are  called  "acquired  intelligence."  The  sum 
of  the  two  is  intellectual  power.  Here  an  interesting  ques- 
tion enters:  Do  psychologists  measure  intelligence  or  some- 
thing else?  Added  to  this  is  a  practical  question:  Is  it  wise 
to  proclaim  broadcast  that  this  mental  quality  is  intelligence? 
Is  it  common  sense  to  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
intelligence  and  another  thing  known  as  acquired  intelligence? 
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What  does  the  average  man  understand  by  the  word  intel- 
ligence ?  The  average  man  does  not  care  to  look  critically  into 
abstract  things,  nor  speculate  over  fine  shades  in  meanings  of 
words  or  the  turning  of  phrases.  To  this  man  the  word  intel- 
ligence does  not  convey  definitely  enough  the  idea  he  has  when 
he  reads  about  the  army  mental  tests,  or  hears  them  discussed. 
He  knows  a  great  many  men  who  might  rank  low  in  a  mental 
test  who  have  made  a  fair,  even  a  considerable  success  of  the 
business  of  living  and  rearing  their  families.  This  average 
man  considers  intelligence  and  knowledge  as  being  essen- 
tially synonymous.  Intelligence  is  to  him  the  sum  of  all  the 
mental  attributes,  natural  and  acquired,  that  improve  one's 
chances  to  achieve  success.  Success  is  popularly  believed  to 
be  one-half  opportunity.  Given  opportunity,  any  one  can 
achieve  success  if  possessed  of  gumption  and  special  training. 
Gumption  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  energy  and  common 
sense.    The  formula  for  success  is  supposed  to  be, 

Opportunity 1/2  part 

Gumption    1/3  part 

Special    training    1/6  part 

Gumption  is  said  to  be  that  quality  which  enables  a  man 
to  conceal  his  ignorance  and  keep  going.  It  is  twice  as  valu- 
able as  special  training,  a  belief  that  explains  why  so  many 
children  go  to  work  at  an  early  age,  even  when  their  parents 
can  afford  to  give  them  more  schooling.  They  feel  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  utility  of  education  as  a 
tool  for  the  making  of  a  living.  They  see  plumbers  who 
have  not  completed  eight  grades  in  a  common  school  and 
plasterers  as  ill-educated  able  to  earn  twice  as  much  as 
college-trained  men  who  cling  to  technical  professions. 

THE  average  man  does  not  consider  education  and 
knowledge  as  synonymous.  Education  he  looks  upon  as 
something  to  be  gained  in  school  during  childhood  and 
adolescence;  but  knowledge  is  something  one  continues  to 
acquire  day  by  day.  Now  we  are  told  that  this  thing  the 
average  man  regards  as  intelligence  is  intellectual  power. 
This  is  confusing.  He  simply  cannot  see  why  intelligence 
is  not  bettered  by  every  increase  in  knowledge  through  expe- 
rience. Intellectual  power  means  nothing  to  him,  but  in- 
telligence has  a  distinct  meaning.  Then  why  does  the 
psychologist  make  such  fine  distinctions? 

There  is  in  all  human  beings,  no  matter  in  what  classifi- 
cation the  mental  tests  put  them,  a  belief  that  education  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  can  increase  intelligence.  Should 
this  belief  be  disturbed?  Some  psychologists  say  positively 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  improving  the  intelligence. 
The  average  man  believes  otherwise.  In  support  of  his  be- 
lief take  a  paragraph  from  page  30  of  "  Army  Mental 
Tests,"  by  Yoakum  &  Yerkes  (Holt)  :  "  The  comparison  of 
negro  with  white  troops  reveals  markedly  lower  ratings  for 
the  former.  A  further  significant  difference  based  on  geo- 
graphical classification  has  been  noted  in  that  the  northern 
Negroes  are  mentally  much  superior  to  the  southern."  What 
but  the  better  educational  advantages  and  the  preferable 
environment  of  the  northern  Negroes  can  account  for  this? 
The  distribution  of  white  blood  in  the  Negroes  is  as  general 
in  the  South  as  it  is  in  the  North ;  so  we  must  believe  that 
the  better  opportunities  and  freer  life  of  the  northern  Negro 
accounts  for  his  slight  superiority. 

It  is  wise  in  dealing  with  the  average  man  to  consider 
that  the  literary  usage  of  words  counts  for  more  than  the 
usage  of  the  scientist.  Intelligence  in  common,  or  literary, 
usage  means  information  or  the  result  of  instruction  and 
experience.  An  intelligence  office,  for  example,  is  a  bureau 
of  information.  The  intelligence  service  of  the  army  is  the 
service  charged  with  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  enemy.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
the  intellect  is  distinguished  as  being  possessed  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  reason.  Understanding  grows 
with  experience.     Here  is  an  idea  which  clears  up  the  atti- 


tude of  the  average  man  towards  intelligence.  In  a  dim 
way  he  regards  it  much  as  Kant  did.  Hence,  in  his  opinion, 
no  psychologist  is  able  to  measure  intelligence.  The  thing 
that  is  measured  is  only  that  part  of  the  intellect  that  rea- 
sons. When  understanding  aided  by  experience  is  added  to 
reason,  then  and  not  until  then  does  one  have  intelligence. 
The  average  man  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in  two  kinds  of 
intelligence,  natural  and  acquired. 

IT  is  time  psychologists  used  some  other  word.  The  liter- 
ary usage  of  the  word  "  intelligence  "  has  caused  the 
trouble.  Why  not  call  it  mental  acumen  ?  All  parents  know 
whether  their  children  are  "  bright  "  or  "  slow."  Few  will 
admit  that  their  children  are  "  dull,"  and  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  think  the  parents  are  right.  There  are  not  many 
dull  persons,  but  there  are  many  who  take  in  ideas  slowly. 
Persistency  and  ambition  count  for  a  lot.  The  writer  knows 
a  man  who  has  been  classed  pretty  low  in  several  mental  tests 
but  who  worked  his  way  through  college,  taking  seven  years 
at  it.  He  is  regarded  highly  by  his  business  associates,  who 
say  he  is  slow  but  right  when  he  does  give  an  opinion.  His 
former  teachers  are  amazed  that  he  is  so  well  thought  of, 
for  to  them  he  appeared  frightfully  dull.  This  man  won 
out  because  he  gained  the  habit  of  winning.  The  habit  of 
winning  is  the  best  habit  one  can  acquire. 

"  The  stairs  of  time  are  hollowed  by  the  wooden  sabot 
going  up  and  the  velvet  slipper  going  down,"  said  the 
French  philosopher.  This  is  the  fact  we  must  keep  ever 
before  the  eyes  of  the  average  man.  The  classification  of 
young  children  according  to  mental  acumen  should  not 
range  them  in  classes  determined  by  mental  strength,  but  in 
classes  determined  by  mental  age.  That  some  minds  mature 
more  slowly  than  others  is  the  thing  the  average  man  must 
be  told;  not  that  development  entirely  ceases  in  some  cases 
at  an  early  age,  thus  condemning  the  child  and  its  descend- 
ants to  occupy  permanently  a  certain  situation  in  society. 
Such  teaching  is  like  the  outworn  doctrine  of  predestination 
and  fore-ordination. 

Brand  children  as  being  low  in  intelligence  and  the  knowl- 
edge will  hamper  their  development.  Brand  their  parents 
as  being  mentally  inferior  and  a  curse  will  descend  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  population.  What  do  we  know  about 
the  effect  of  heredity?  The  Mendelian  law  shows  such  a 
splitting  off  of  dominant  and  sub-dominant  types  and  char- 
acteristics that  the  segregation  of  those  found  to  be  actually 
feeble-minded  will  in  time  improve  the  stock,  provided 
healthy  bodies  are  insisted  upon  for  those  who  breed.  What 
we  must  avoid  is  over-stating  the  effect  of  heredity  in  shap- 
ing destinies  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  men  who  must  be  privates  all  their  lives.  That 
does  not  mean  their  children  will  occupy  the  same  status. 
The  father  and  mother  may  inherit  from  ancestors  certain 
desirable  traits  which,  joined  in  their  offspring,  may  make 
those  children  leaders.  We  all  know  brilliant  men  with 
stupid  brothers  and  sisters.  This  simply  shows  the  truth 
of  the  Mendelian  law.  Our  mission  is  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity sound  bodies  in  which  sound  minds  may  develop:  to 
breed  descendants  who  will  believe  in  the  ability  to  win  out 
in  the  struggle  of  life  and  who  will  never  despair,  no  matter 
what  obstacles  may  be  encountered.  The  discovery  that 
mental  acumen  may  be  measured  should  not  be  used  to 
establish  "  an  aristocracy  of  brains  and  a  mentally  subnormal 
proletariat,"  but  to  show  how  the  ideal  of  a  common  school 
education  for  every  citizen  may  be  brought  about. 

The  writer  had  an  experience  fifteen  years  ago  which  will 
never  fade.  He  was  in  charge  of  a  piece  of  construction 
work  on  which  there  were  employed  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men.  The  men  sent  to  the  job  by  employment 
agencies  were  foreigners,  very  few  of  whom  understood  any 
English.  There  were  a  number  of  distinct  languages  among 
them  and  a  number  of  local  dialects,  so  that  men  of  the  same 
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nationality  found  difficulty  at  times  in  understanding  each 
other.  An  inspiration  seized  him  to  call  in  a  man  who  knew 
Esperanto.  Within  less  than  ten  days  the  men  began  to  con- 
verse in  this  language.  It  was  not  imagination  that  made 
all  of  us  believe  that  their  eyes  became  brighter  and  their 
step  more  sure.  That  crowd  of  dull  men  was  transformed. 
Opportunity  had  come,  the  environment  was  changed,  they 
became  intelligent.  They  were  a  different  lot  from  their 
fellows  who  were  working  for  other  contractors  in  the 
neighborhood  and  who  were  dull  and  stupid  because  they 
were  so  classified  by  the  men  over  them. 

Let  mental  measurements  mean  an  opening  of  opportunity 
to  the  general  run  of  mankind,  not  a  condemnation  of  masses 
and  an  exaltation  of  classes.  Let  us  remember  that  many 
quick  thinking  men  do  not  always  display  great  common 
sense,  while  many  slow  thinking  and  slow  acting  men  have 
a  wonderful  amount  of  it.  Mental  acumen  alone  will  not 
serve  to  classify  men,  for  there  are  other  qualities  which  are 
needed.  Mental  acumen  plus  education  and  experience  form 
intelligence  and,  even  if  the  scholar  is  sure  he  chose  the 
right  word,  let  him  show  himself  to  be  a  good  psychologist 
and  abandon  it  for  another,  the  literary  usage  of  which  is 
not  going  to  mislead  the  simple  into  condemning  a  large 
proportion  of  the  well-known  human  race  as  numskulls. 

Ernest  McCullough 

Should  Teachers  Be  Educators? 

SHOULD  teachers  be  interested  in  anything  but  teach- 
ing— and  their  gardens?  Should  they  be  interested  in 
education?  Should  they  be  interested  in  the  schools  as  well 
as  in  school?  Should  they  be  interested  in  the  way  the 
schools  are  run?  In  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? 
In  the  actual  educational  outcomes,  or  merely  in  grinding 
out  the  grist?  Should  they  be  represented  on  the  school 
board?  Should  they  talk  things  over  with  the  authori- 
ties? Should  they  have  a  program?  Should  they  be  inter- 
ested in  school  politics  ?  And  school  policies  ?  Should  teach- 
ers know  what  they  are  doing?  Or  should  they  be  obedient 
and  loyal  and  do  as  they  are  told? 

Teachers  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  have  been  considering 
questions  like  these  for  several  years,  and  they  have  grad- 
ually come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  them  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative — except  the  last  one,  which 
they  also  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  modifications. 
They  are  obedient  and  loyal  to  the  larger  interests  of  the 
children;  and  they  do  what  they  are  told  by  their  educa- 
tional intelligences.  The  story  of  this  development  is  not 
without  interest. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  group  of  Paterson  teachers  from 
both  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  grades  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  salaries.  Later  a 
group  of  men  from  the  high  school  met  to  discuss  a  possible 
salary  schedule.  Some  of  the  educational  authorities  re- 
sented these  meetings,  holding  that  the  teachers  had  no  right 
to  raise  such  questions.  The  opinions  of  the  authorities 
seemed  to  be  that  the  salary  schedule  was  a  fixed  and 
finished  matter ;  that  any  teacher  was  at  liberty 
to  take  it  or  to  let  it  alone;  but  that  he  could  not  rightly 
question  it. 

As  a  means  of  obstructing  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
ports were  circulated  that  the  men  were  trying  to  get  a 
raise  in  their  own  salaries  at  the  expense  of  the  women. 
But  the  more  sensible  people  discounted  the  reports.  Sev- 
eral teachers'  organizations  were  in  the  field,  each  working 
for  its  own  prestige  and  for  the  advancement  of  its  own 
interests.  One  of  the  members  of  the  state  legislature  who 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  suggested  that 
the  various  organizations  get  together  and  agree  upon  a 
common  program.  As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  state  federation  of  labor  and  the  organizer 


of  the  federation  went  to  Paterson  and  worked  out  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Paterson  Teachers'  Union,  which  was  char- 
tered as  a  local  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Twenty  teachers  became  charter  members.  The  number 
has  grown  since  then  until  now  the  Paterson  Teachers' 
Union  stands  out  as  the  most  influential  educational  group 
in  the  city. 

Under  the  leadership  and  with  the  influence  of  the  union 
a  satisfactory  salary  schedule  has  been  worked  out,  although 
at  one  time  warring  factions  threatened  to  make  any  such 
schedule  impossible.  Moreover,  upon  the  request  of  the 
union,  a  regularly  employed  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  local  board  of 
education.  Paterson  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  secure  this  very  desirable  development.  The  city  admin- 
istration is  definitely  interested  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teachers;  in  the  building  up  of  a  teaching  force  that  is  well 
paid  and  satisfied;  and  in  having  schoolhouses  that  com- 
fortably provide  for  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  union  are  interested  in  these  same  objectives; 
.hence  the  union  and  the  city  administration  work  together 
harmoniously. 

This  autumn,  the  union  urged  the  board  of  education  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  educational  organization  by 
dividing  the  one  great  high  school  of  the  city  into  two  dis- 
tinct schools.  This  has  been  done  since  the  school  year 
opened.  Paterson  has  now  a  boys'  high  school  which  holds 
its  sessions  in  the  forenoon ;  and  a  girls'  high  school  which 
meets  in  the  same  building  in  the  afternoon.  Each  school 
has  its  own  administration  and  faculty.  Each  is  distinct, 
but  both  use  the  same  building  and  other  equipment. 

The  quaint  thing  about  all  this  is  that  the  school  board, 
once  it  got  used  to  having  teachers  interested  in  such  ques- 
tions, now  seems  to  like  it.  The  leaders  of  the  union  are 
modest  and  decent  about  the  whole  matter.  They  like  the 
members  of  the  school  board  and  the  members  of  the  board 
have  come  to  have  a  new  conception  of  what  a  teacher  is  and 
is  for. 

The  late  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  once  said: 
"  The  teacher  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  children  learn 
how  to  spell  dough,  and  not  to  say  "  ain't  "  is  not  worth 
more  than  $700  a  year."  But  teachers  who  help  a  whole 
community  face  its  own  educational  problems — well,  Pater- 
son says  they  can  have  whatever  they  think  they  really  need 
in  order  to  live  happily  and  effectively.  It's  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  together  and  working  out  a  program  that 
can  be  justified  in  the  light  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community. 

Realism  and  Rural  Progress 

NOW  that  the  politicians  and  the  publicists  are  saying 
the  obvious  things  about  rural  affairs  the  social  scien- 
tists with  rural  propensities  are  becoming  skeptical  about 
the  obvious.  Which  is,  after  all,  merely  saying  that  the 
true  scientist  is  an  experimenter,  a  tester,  an  evaluator,  and 
not  a  prophet. 

Rural  social  workers  and  social  scientists  have  consider- 
able of  an  advantage  over  the  more  generalized  varieties  of 
social  specialists:  their  problem  is  more  definitive;  their 
objectives  are  more  clearly  visible;  their  population  groups 
are  less  mobile.  These  restrictions  of  the  field  make  for 
more  reliable  research  and  a  wholesome  comparability  of 
materials.  Realism  in  rural  social  science  means  simply 
that  there  are  "  dirt  "  sociologists  as  well  as  "  dirt  "  faim- 
ers. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  occasioned  by  the  discus- 
sions of  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Country  Life  Association.  The  theme  of  this  gathering 
was  The  Education  of  the  Country  Community,  but  the 
realistic  attitude  of  the  speakers  produced  a  net  result  which 
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might  more  fittingly  be  described  as  The  Education  of 
Rural  Social  Scientist  and  Social  Workers.  The  total  ten- 
dency was  toward  a  healthful,  scientific,  and  hence  self- 
critical  attitude. 

Do  the  farmers  get  the  right  kind  of  economic  educa- 
tion? The  representatives  of  agricultural  colleges  must 
have  winced  slightly  when  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro  boldly  an- 
swered the  above  question  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Sapiro  has 
a  right  to  raise  this  question.  He  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  farmer's  fight  for  economic  freedom.  His  offices  include 
more  than  the  mere  legalistic  aspects  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations,  although  in  this  respect  he  is  an  acknowl- 
edged national  authority;  he  is  himself  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  educational  factors  in  modern  rural  life.  His  suc- 
cesses on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  now  being  followed  by  equal 
if  not  greater  successes  in  Kentucky,  the  Carolinas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. And  Mr.  Sapiro  says  emphatically  that  the  farm- 
ers and  prospective  farmers  in  colleges  and  universities  not 
only  do  not  receive  the  right  kind  of  economic  education 
but  that  much  of  the  education  they  do  receive  is  inimical 
to  their  highest  interests. 

The  farmers'  highest  interests,  according  to  Mr.  Sapiro, 
are  to  be  served  through  the  medium  of  cooperative  selling 
organizations  based  upon  the  commodity  pool.  This  im- 
plies a  species  of  market  control  which  runs  counter  to  the 
common  variety  of  academic  economics  which  is  still  so 
universally  taught  and  which  is  based  largely  upon  the 
theory  of  laissez  faire.  The  inspiring  element  of  Mr. 
Sapiro's  viewpoint  is  the  social  implication  which  he  gives 
to  the  cooperative  movement.  He  does  not  regard  mar- 
keting as  an  end  in  itself.  Economic  success  is  merely  the 
first  and  the  requisite  step  toward  social  success.  The  rural 
culture  of  this  vision  is  a  solid,  indigenous  product.  Its  pro- 
totype is  to  be  found  in  Denmark  rather  than  in  England. 

The  rural  press  leads — educational  institutions  follow 
in  dealing  with  rural  problems.  The  unresponsiveness,  or 
rather  the  slowness  of  response  of  rural  educational  institu- 
tions to  dynamic  currents  in  rural  processes,  received  em- 
phasis in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Taylor.  This  defense 
of  the  rural  press  was  based  upon  a  chronological  study  in- 
volving a  comparison  between  college  curricula  and  farm 
journals.  A  new  movement  in  rural  life,  such  as  the  co- 
operative marketing  movement,  becomes  a  dominant  factor 
in  rural  journalism  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  before  it 
is  represented  adequately  in  the  college  curriculum.  In 
other  words,  this  study  appears  to  reveal  that  the  rural  press 
is  alert  to  vital  rural  movements  while  the  precedents  and 
mechanics,  not  to  mention  academic  inertia,  of  educational 
institutions  cause  them  to  play  the  role  of  the  belated  com- 
mentator rather  than  the  timely,  watchful,  and  active  inter- 
preter and  helper. 

The  rural  press  as  a  popularizer  of  agricultural  science 
and  as  a  competitor  of  the  government  bulletin  also  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  study.  From  the  standpoint 
of  column-space,  the  farm  journal  still  devotes  the  major 
portion  of  its  appeal  to  the  agricultural  and  economic  phases 
of  country  life,  although  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  uti- 
lize more  and  more  space  to  the  more  social  and  cultural 
aspects. 

Does  rural  social  progress  depend  upon  rural  social 
science?  The  a  priori  method  of  arriving  at  sociological 
principles  is  persistent.  It  is,  naturally,  the  easiest  pro- 
cedure. But,  "  beautiful  theories  are  constantly  being  de- 
molished by  cruel  facts,"  and  it  must  have  been  with  this 
in  mind  that  Professor  Bruce  Melvin  undertook  to  study 
and  reveal  the  relation  between  the  teaching  of  rural  social 
sciences  and  rural  social  experimentation.  His  conclusions 
were  not  in  any  sense  complimentary  to  the  rural  soci- 
ologists. His  method  was  to  discover  some  item  of  rural 
social  experimentation,  and  then  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  experiment  was  prompted  or  guided  by  rural  social 


science.  Being  a  rural  sociologist,  it  must  have  been  rather 
painful  to  present  his  facts  which  revealed  an  almost  uni- 
versal lack  of  coordination  between  social  teaching  and 
social  practise.  So  far  as  he  could  discover  in  this  study, 
rural  people  seem  to  proceed  to  meet  their  social  needs  with 
entire  obliviousness  to  the  existence  of  rural  sociologists 
and  sociological  literature. 

Either  the  principles  of  rural  sociology  are  hot-house  prod- 
ucts, too  frail  to  stand  transplanting  to  the  rugged  soil  of 
an  actual  rural  community,  or  the  rural  sociologists  have 
failed  to  develop  means  of  rendering  their  principles  intel- 
ligible and  usable.  Both  assumptions  undoubtedly  contain 
elements  of  truth. 

The  above  comments  upon  papers  which  constituted  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total  program  of  this  country  life  confer- 
ence are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  indicate  that  something  sig- 
nificant is  happening  in  the  field  of  theoretical  and  applied 
rural  social  science.  The  rural  social  sciences  are  in  reality 
becoming  scientific.  That  is,  they  are  being  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  examination,  analysis,  and  criticism.  Realism  is 
supplanting  the  romantic,  fictitious,  and  "  literary  "  rural 
thinking  of  the  past.  The  principles  of  the  future  will 
emerge  from  activities  rather  than  from  dreams,  wishes,  and 
hopes.  Nothing  more  promising  than  this  could  happen  to 
rural  social  science,  or  to  the  social  sciences  as  a  whole  for 
that  matter.  E.  C.  Lindeman 

Standardized  English  Schools? 

A  VIGOROUS  educational  battle  is  now  being  waged 
in  England  along  lines  not  wholly  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  battle  between  centralized  control  of 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
and  variety,  on  the  other.  The  issues  are  somewhat  con- 
fused, says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  because  each  side 
finds  it  possible  to  use  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  to 
fortify  its  own  case.  In  other  words,  each  side  is  speaking 
a  language  of  its  own  which  the  other  side  misunderstands 
and  bends  to  its  own  purposes.  The  debate  is,  ostensibly, 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  England  shall  have  "  a  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools  under  public  control  and  with  ample 
resources,  or  individually  autonomous  schools  with  insuffi- 
cient resources."  Put  in  that  fashion,  the  question  seems 
quite  one-sided.  And  there  are  those  who  see  it  almost 
wholly  from  that  one  side.  For  example,  Mr.  Fisher,  ex- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  that  adequate 
financial  support  is  altogether  more  important  than  individ- 
ual independence. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  not,  however,  wholly  blind  to  the  values  of 
individual  liberty  and  variety.  He  simply  felt  that  these 
were  not  threatened  by  centralized  control.  He  thought  that 
"  the  individuality  of  a  school  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
character,  energies  and  abilities  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  personality  of  its  academic  head." 

Both  sides  agree  to  these  words,  but  they  mean  different 
things  to  the  different  sides.  The  centralizers  hold  that 
properly  equipped  teachers  and  head-masters  can  maintain 
their  independence  against  any  sort  of  centralizing  influence. 
The  opponents  of  centralization  hold  that  impalpable  influ- 
ences making  for  standard  results  and  destroying  all  vestiges 
of  freedom  and  variety  will  creep  in  upon  the  schools,  once 
they  are  brought  under  governmental  aid.  All  schools  will 
then  have  to  struggle  against  those  mechanical  uniformities 
which  educational  authorities  necessarily  impose,  even  though 
the  imposition  is  unconscious  and  unintentional.  As  against 
the  centralizers,  the  advocates  of  freedom  are  quoting  from 
the  Bryce  Commission  Report,  of  1895:  "  Freedom,  variety 
and  elasticity  are  and  have  been  the  merits  which  go  far  to 
redeem  the  defects  in  English  education,  and  they  must  at 
all  hazards  be  preserved." 
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BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY,  Waco,  Texas,  has  been  tried 
before  the  Baptist  General  Convention  and  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  upholding  "  Darwinism."  There  was  some 
lingering  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  to  whether  the 
whole  faculty  should  be  given  a  clean  bill;  but  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  were  declared  to  be  without  guilt.  There 
was  a  rumor  on  the  campus  that  two  members  of  the  faculty 
had  intimated  that  they  thought  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation  might  be  an  allegory;  but  those  men  could  not 
be  located.  University  authorities  occupy  more  enviable 
positions  today  than  formerly.  They  can  direct  members 
of  the  faculty  to  teach  certain  things  and  not  to  teach  other 
things;  but  they  have  no  way  of  finding  out  whether  the 
teachers  are  obeying.  Once  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  thumbscrews.  To  men  of  tender  sus- 
ceptibilities such  roughness  is  always  painful.  We  live  in 
a  softer,  gentler  age.  The  president  may  suspect  that  heresy 
is  being  taught  in  some  obscure  classroom  on  the  campus. 
Rubber  heels  might  be  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  a 
general  order  from  headquarters  saves  time.  If,  later,  the 
president  is  arraigned  for  not  suppressing  the  nuisance,  he 
can  reply  that  he  issued  orders.  If  he  is  pressed  still  fur- 
ther, he  can  quote  the  Psalmist,  "  I  said  in  my  heart,  all 
men  are  liars,"  and  stand  upon  his  dignity. 

"  ANY  ONE  who  does  business  with  a  school  board,  does  it 
at  his  own  risk,"  said  the  president  of  the  school  board  of 
X  years  ago.  Seattle  teachers  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
realize  the  wisdom  of  this  statement.  The  Seattle  board, 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  was  interested  in  defeating  a  proposed  increase 
in  taxation  for  schools  in  the  November  elections.  Teachers 
of  the  state  fought  for  the  increase.  Five  principals  in  Seat- 
tle who  invited  speakers  to  talk  before  their  students,  and 
who  had  not  properly  censored  the  speeches  beforehand, 
were  called  up  for  discipline  on  the  ground  that  these  speak- 
ers had  advocated  the  enactment  of  the  law  increasing  taxa- 
tion. The  school  board  definitely  ordered  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  schools  to  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  taxation  measure. 

However,  law-makers  are  rightfully  above  the  law.  Or 
are  they?  At  any  rate,  having  written  this  regulation  into 
the  minutes,  the  board  also  wrote  another,  in  which  the  new 
tax  measure  was  denounced  as  violently  unsound  and  de- 
signed to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxpayers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state  as  against  dwellers  in  rural  regions.  For 
this  questionable  violation  of  their  own  rules,  the  president 
of  the  board,  Mr.  E.  Shorrock,  apologized  as  follows:  "  We 
recognize  that  this  course  is  unusual,  but  we  consider  the 
question  of  the  gravest  importance." 

G.  D.  EATON,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  university.  The  reasons  are 
not  wholly  clear.  His  "friends  tell  the  following  story. 
He  wrote  a  favorable  review  of  John  Kenneth  Tur- 
ner's Shall  It  Be  Again? — a  recent  book  which  asks  that 
question  about  the  world  war.  This  review  appeared  in  the 
college  paper.  In  the  course  of  the  review,  the  author,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  paid  his  attentions  to  "  most  his- 
tory teachers,"  giving  them  uncomplimentary  names. 
Whether  it  was  because  of  what  he  said  about  war  or  about 
history  teachers  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  shortly  after 
the  article  appeared,  he  was  given  his  freedom  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  college  classrooms.  The  university  stu- 
dents seem  to  hold  with  neither  the  expelled  one,  nor  with 
the  university  authorities.  They  do  not  care  for  Mr.  Eaton's 
brand  of  opinions,  holding  them  to  be  brash,  sophomoric. 
None  the  less,  they  claim  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
have  those  opinions,  if  he  liked  that  sort.     But  the  Univer- 


sity of  Michigan  authorities  seem  inclined  to  dictate  the 
opinions  the  students  shall  carry  around  with  them  on  the 
campus.  Conscientious  educational  authorities  are  facing  a 
world  of  trouble  these  days.  The  effort  to  keep  opinions  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  students  is  almost  too  great  for  finite 
men  to  carry. 

THE  Baptists  of  Kentucky  have  decided  to  fight  the  doc- 
trine that  man  was  "  evolved "  and  not  "  created." 
They  recently  resolved  that  the  evolutionary  theory  "  ex- 
alts the  brute,  degrades  man  and  dishonors  God."  They 
will  withhold  all  support  from  schools  that  teach  "  the 
rationalistic  theory  of  evolution  as  a  fact."  It  seems  a  pity 
that  Kentucky  can  afford  no  teacher  of  biology  or  of  evolu- 
tionary theory  who  can  help  the  traditionally  minded  people 
of  the  state,  most  of  whom  are  well  intentioned  in  this  fight, 
to  find  out  what  evolution  really  signifies.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  history  of  science  will  know  that 
the  Baptists  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  attitude  in  this 
matter.  Some  of  the  evolutionists  are  exceedingly  callow, 
doctrinaire,  arrogant.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  quite  unscien- 
tific in  their  dogmatisms.  And  practically  all  of  them  are 
innocent  of  any  understanding  of  psychology  or  pedagogy. 
The  Baptists  are  all  these  things,  too.  But  then  they  are 
standing  for  a  traditional  view  of  the  world,  whereas  the 
evolutionists  claim  to  be  standing  for  a  scientific  view.  They 
should  be  scientific  toward  people,  who  also  are  "  facts." 

THE  National  Student  Forum,  an  affiliation  of  liberal 
groups  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  has  invited  six 
students  from  European  universities  to  undertake  a  speak- 
ing tour  through  American  institutions.  The  students  are 
from  England,  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Two  "  missions "  will  be  organized,  each  of 
which,  starting  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  will  visit  and 
speak  in  twenty-five  colleges  between  the  two  coasts.  The 
Forum  hopes  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  international 
questions  and  to  promote  the  organization  of  liberal  groups 
and  clubs  in  colleges  all  over  the  country.  The  plan  seems 
most  admirable  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  provincialism 
of  the  average  American  student  group.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  college  authorities  will  regard  six  European 
students  as  a  menace  to  American  institutions. 

R.  H.  RANZEN,  of  the  Des  Moines  public  schools,  and 
F.  B.  Knight,  of  Iowa  State  University,  have  just  published, 
through  Warwick  and  York,  a  study  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  selection  of  text-books  for  the  schools.  Their 
study  covers  five  points:  interest,  comprehensibility,  methods 
of  study  implied,  permanent  values  of  the  materials,  and 
mechanical  construction  of  the  books.  The  authors  assume 
that  these  points  can  be  rated ;  that  any  text-book  can  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  these  points;  and  that  a  summation 
of  the  ratings  will  give  an  index  figure  for  the  value  of  the 
book.  On  the  basis  of  1,000,  they  suggest  that  interest 
count  200  points,  comprehensibility,  250;  methods  of  study 
implied,  200;  permanent  value  of  the  materials,  250,  and 
mechanical  elements  in  the  book,  100. 

THE  report  of  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  the  materials  in  the  report  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  school  officials  of  Philadelphia  for  the  past  year. 
Under  the  impact  of  these  constructive  criticisms,  the  school 
system  of  that  city  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  What 
is  described  as  "  almost  a  revolution — a  peaceful,  purpose- 
ful, sane  reorganization — of  the  school  system  "  is  taking 
place.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be  secured  from  the  pub- 
lishing association  named   above  at   1720   Chestnut  Street. 


HEAL T  H 


Ventilating  Ventilation 


UNTIL  very  recently  the  fundamental  physiological 
principles  underlying  both  our  common  notions  on 
fresh  air  and  the  elaborate  mechanical  science  of 
ventilation  of  public  buildings,  schools,  factories  and 
homes  have  been  based  almost  wholly  upon  hearsay  and 
tradition,  without  thorough  and  comprehensive  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Popular  ideas  have  been  affected  largely  by 
racial  and  family  custom,  and  more  recently  by  journalistic 
physical  culture  and  popular  hygiene  movements.  The 
mechanical  science  of  ventilation  and  heating  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  architectural  and  industrial  considerations.  The 
popular  movement  has  tended  in  recent  years  to  stress  the 
importance  of  open  air  conditions,  approached  through  free 
and  almost  extreme  window  ventilation,  low  temperatures 
and  "  hardening."  Mechanical  ventilating  science  on  the 
other  hand  has  developed  in  the  direction  of  ignoring  or 
even  totally  excluding  the  window,  basing  itself  on  a  hypo- 
thetical volume  of  air  change,  a  certain  maximum  carbon 
dioxide  content,  and  emphasizing  the  humidity  factor.  The 
practical  consequences  have  been  that  in  general  the  in- 
dividual has  been  subject  to  two  sets  of  radically  differing 
atmospheric  conditions  in  his  daily  life 
and  work,  neither  of  which  has  been  put 
to  a  careful  test  of  its  physiological  and 
psychological  effects. 

The  importance  of  this  discrepancy 
and  of  the  need  of  a  sound  basis  for  ven- 
tilating and  heating  practice  has  recently 
impressed  itself  in  many  diverse  quarters. 
The  attention  of  public  health  agencies 
has  been  aroused  by  epidemics  such  as 
that  of  influenza.  Social  agencies  are 
considering  it  in  relation  to  housing 
problems  and  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren. Recurring  fuel  crises  have  concen- 
trated public  attention  on  the  heating 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Finally,  the 
growth  of  industrial  medicine  and  of 
the  industrial  efficiency  movement  have 
lately  brought  industrialists  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  every  possible  factor 
that  may  influence  the  health  and  work- 
ing powers  of  workers.  Since  1913  at 
least  five  separate  agencies  in  the  United 
States  have  set  to  work,  under  widely 
different  auspices,  to  investigate  as- 
pects of  ventilating  and  heating  and  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  conditions  on 
health  and  efficiency.  No  subject  of 
everyday  physiological  importance  has  come  in  for  as 
much  attention  since  the  intensive  studies  of  food  problems 
in  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Hy- 
gienic Laboratories  at  Washington  have  made  broad  studies 
of  aspects  of  the  ventilation  question,  especially  of  the  tem- 
perature factor.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh  has 
been  intensively  investigating  all  phases  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  varying  atmospheric  conditions  on  the  individual. 
The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engi- 
neers also  has  a  study  in  progress.  At  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois the  National  Warm  Air    Heating    and    Ventilating 


Association  is  carrying  on  experiments  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  buildings,  insulation  of  walls  and  heating 
apparatus,  and  ventilation  from  the  point  of  view  of  fuel 
conservation  and  health.  Under  the  initiative  of  Professor 
Ellsworth  Huntington  of  Yale,  whose  studies  of  the  rela- 
tion of  climate  to  civilization  are  a  further  indication  of 
the  interest  in  these  questions  in  recent  years,  a  committee 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  intensive 
studies  of  certain  social  and  industrial  effects  of  atmospheric 
conditions.  This  committee,  called  the  Committee  on  At- 
mosphere and  Man,  has  already  brought  out  an  important 
correlation  between  influenza  epidemics  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases  and  weather  cycles,  and  a  relationship  between 
industrial  productivity  and  weather  changes.  In  certain 
industries,  such  as  the  textile,  the  effect  of  abnormal  atmo- 
spheric conditions  under  which  the  processes  are  carried 
on  has  long  been  a  moot  question,  and  the  general  willing- 
ness of  individual  establishments  to  cooperate  in  further 
investigation  is  strong  confirmation  of  a  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  such  matters. 

Of  all  efforts  in  this  direction  the  credit  for  being  the 
earliest  must  probably  go  to  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation, 
appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  in  1 91 3, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  With  the  support  of  a  gift  of 
$75,000  made  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mil- 
bank  Anderson,  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  commission  spent  more  than 
four  years  in  a  careful  experimental 
study  of  the  effects  of  such  varying  at- 
mospheric conditions  as  occur  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  ordinary  individual 
and  in  survey  of  the  practical  working 
of  various  systems  of  ventilation  in 
schoolrooms  in  New  York  City  and 
other  localities.  Its  membership,  which 
included  such  experts  as  C.  E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  D.  D.  Kimball,  F.  S.  Lee,  James 
Alexander  Miller,  E.  B.  Phelps  and 
E.  L.  Thomdike,  establishes  the  author- 
ity of  its  findings. 

The  main  motive  in  the  appointment 
of  the  commis?ion  was  to  secure  a  sound 
basis  for  the  practice  of  schoolroom  ven- 
tilation, implying  as  this  does  not  only 
important  consequences  for  the  health 
and  development  of  the  school  children,  but  large  expendi- 
tures for  ventilation  apparatus  for  public  buildings.  The 
Commission  did  not  confine  itself,  however,  to  the  special 
problem  of  schools ;  it  sought  first  to  establish  the  broad  facts 
of  the  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  atmospheric 
conditions.     In  this  connection  four  moot  questions  arose: 

( 1 )  What  is  the  effect  of  overheating,  such  as  obtains  in 
ordinary  occupied  rooms,  on  the  bodily  processes  and 
on  physical  and  mental  efficiency? 

(2)  What  is  the  actual  effect  on  the  body  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  chemical  substances  in  expired  air? 

(3)  What  is  the  effect  of  exposure  to  drafts  and  to  low 
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temperatures,  and  in  particular,  what  is  the  relation 
between  previous  overheating  and  subsequent  expo- 
sure to  cold,  on  respiratory,  bacterial  infections  and 
on  catching  cold? 
(4)  What  is  the  actual  effect  of  dry  air  at  high  and 
moderate  temperatures?  Does  dry  air  harm  the 
membranes  of  the  nose,  promote  infections  and  con- 
duce to  nervousness,  irritability  or  glandular  enlarge- 
ment? 


T 


O  answer  these  questions  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made,  most  of  them  in  two  specially  con- 
structed experimental  chambers  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  so  equipped  as  to  permit  the  temperature,  humid- 
ity, movement  and  supply  of  air  to  be  closely  controlled,  and 
to  secure  complete  records  of  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
tions of  the  air.  In  these  rooms  sixteen  series  of  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  between  December  8,  191 3  and 
January  28,  1916,  using  generally  squads  of  four  subjects 
as  working  units,  and  keeping  these  under  observation  for 
periods  of  one  week  to  as  long  as  six  weeks.  The  main 
experiments  involved  a  study  of  the  effects  of  air  tempera- 
ture, air  humidity  and  fresh  and  stale  air.  The  tempera- 
tures studied  were  normal  (68°),  moderately  high,  (75°) 
and  high  temperature  (86°).  The  humidities  studied  were 
medium,  50  per  cent  saturation,  and  high,  80  per  cent 
saturation. 

Among  physiological  observations  changes  in  body  tem- 
perature, blood  pressure,  heart  rate,  and  respiration  were 
recorded.  In  certain  studies  observations  were  made  on  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  body,  the  chemical  content 
of  respired  air  and  the  air  in  the  lungs,  the  duration  of 
digestion  and  the  assimilation  of  food  and  the  condition  of 
the  blood.  An  important  series  of  experiments  was  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  air  conditions  on  the  appetite. 
Physical  efficiency  was  measured  by  means  of  a  stationary 
bicycle  and  a  weight  lifting  apparatus.  Psychological  ob- 
servations included  tests  measuring  memory,  judgment, 
power  of  attention  and  certain  other  performances  such  as 
typewriting,  addition  and  mental  multiplication.  Special 
observations  were  further  made  on  the  effect  of  various 
atmospheric  conditions  on  the  membranes  lining  the  nose 
and  throat,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  extreme  conditions  of  temperature  for  long 
periods  and  the  effect  of  changing  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  In  these  tests  a  total  of  157  persons  were  studied, 
including  students,  outdoor  workers  exposed  to  cold,  indoor 
workers  like  firemen  and  furnace  men  exposed  to  dry  heat, 
and  laundry  workers  exposed  to  moist  heat.  Other  tests 
were  made  on  animals,  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold  on  their  resistance  against  infection. 

The  second  half  of  the  commission's  investigation  included 
the  study  of  practical  methods  of  schoolroom  ventilation 
either  actually  in  use  or  suggested,  namely,  ( 1 )  by  the  use 
of  windows  only,  (2)  by  windows  with  a  vent  or  duct 
through  which  the  foul  air  could  naturally  escape,  (3)  by 
fans  pumping  air  into  the  room,  supplemented  by  a  simple 
air  duct  through  which  the  air  might  find  its  way  out,  (4) 
by  fans  pumping  air  both  in  and  out,  and  (5)  by  fans  re- 
circulating the  same  air  after  it  was  re-conditioned.  The 
survey  covered  a  variety  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  included  a  study  of  the  effect  of  certain  air 
conditions  on  respiratory  disease  among  school  children  in 
New  York  City,  and  studies  of  air  distribution  and  air  cur- 
rents in  a  specially  constructed  schoolroom. 

The  general  results  of  this  comprehensive  study,  which 
will  be  published  this  winter  in  the  final  report  of  the  com- 
mission, are  not  a  little  upsetting  both  to  popular  notions 
on  ventilation  and  to  the  current  principles  of  ventilation 
practice  and  science. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  physiological  side,  the  commis- 


sion appears  to  have  definitely  settled  in  the  negative  the 
notion  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  air  is  of  any 
great  importance  in  the  ventilation  question.  The  staleness 
or  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air  appears  to  affect  ad- 
versely only  the  appetite  for  food  and  the  capacity  for  phy- 
sical work,  but  has  no  significant  influence  on  other  physio- 
logical or  psychological  reactions.  The  physical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere — the  temperature  particularly — appears 
to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  relation  of  ventilation  to  health 
and  efficiency.  Temperatures  higher  than  68  degrees  were 
found  to  exert  a  marked  unfavorable  influence  on  body  tem- 
perature, respiration,  pulse  and  the  general  tone  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  reducing  the  capacity  for  physical  work. 
In  addition,  overheating,  it  was  found,  led  to  an  abnormal 
reaction  of  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  harming  them  per- 
manently if  long  continued.  When  followed  by  a  chill  due 
to  emergence  in  a  lower  temperature  or  a  draft  it  seem- 
ingly facilitates  bacterial  invasion  of  the  air  passages,  and 
weakens  the  defensive  forces  of  the  body.  Humidity  is  im- 
portant from  the  physiological  point  of  view  chiefly  in  that 
it  tends  to  emphasize  the  harmful  effects  of  high  tempera- 
tures. Dryness  of  the  air  was  found  to  have  no  noticeable 
effect  upon  health  or  nervous  reactions  such  as  had  been 
ascribed  to  it. 

As  regards  the  ventilation  mechanism  the  commission  con- 
cluded that  window  ventilation,  with  air  ducts  for  venting 
the  foul  air,  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  method  of 
classrooms,  since  it  promoted  a  variety  of  air  conditions 
in  rooms  and  tended  to  produce  a  lower  temperature  which 
improved  health  and  reduced  susceptibility  to  disease  and 
infections  of  the  air  passages.  With  window  ventilation 
the  factor  of  temperature  control  was  emphasized  by  the 
commission.  Avoidance  of  overheating  is  the  primary  essen- 
tial of  all  systems  of  ventilation;  the  most  important  article 
of  ventilation  equipment  is  the  thermometer.  The  commis- 
sion's conclusions  do  not  imply  that  mechanical  ventilating 
systems  are  always  undesirable,  since  under  special  conditions 
window  ventilation  is  not  feasible.  The  findings  of  this 
investigation,  however,  will  tend  to  make  public  authorities 
as  well  as  the  public  revise  considerably  their  approach  to 
the  ventilation   problem.  Virgil  Jordan 

Cincinnati's  Mental  Health 

WHEN  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
finished  a  survey  of  mental  health  in  Cincinnati  last 
spring  it  revealed  a  series  of  startling  conclusions: 

Two  of  every  three  children  who  went  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
were  mental  cases. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  jails  were  abnormal 
mentally. 

Three  of  every  four  adults  who  applied  to  social  agencies  for 
relief  or  were  being  cared  for  in  dependency  institutions  were  suf- 
fering from  some  mental  disability. 

Thirteen  of  every  one  hundred  school  children  were  not  in 
normal  mental  health. 

In  other  words,  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of 
the  burden  of  delinquency  and  adult  dependency  which  was 
being  carried  by  the  courts  and  the  social  agencies  involved 
a  definite  factor  of  mental  disorder. 

Confronted  by  the  tremendous  role  of  this  one  factor  in 
Cincinnati's  social  problems,  a  recent  report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  queried:  "  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  spend 
some  small  per  cent  of  the  estimated  $1,000,000  now  ex- 
pended by  our  public  and  private  agencies  in  their  effort 
to  handle  our  dependents  and  delinquents,  for  the  purpose 
oi  actually  making  an  intelligent  effort  to  eliminate  mental 
conditions  that  are  contributing  causes?"  The  answer  is 
the  adoption  by  that  board  of  an  outline  for  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic,  on  a  budget  of  $30,000  a  year,  provided  from 
the  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Community  Chest. 
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The  clinic  is  to  be  established  by  the  Community  Chest 
in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Medicine,  to  serve  the 
social  agencies,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  public  and  parochial 
schools,  and  eventually  the  Municipal  Court.  These 
agencies  will  refer  any  case  which  is  thought  to  involve 
mental  abnormalities  to  the  clinic  for  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  follow-up  of  the  treatment.  The  investigation  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  home  conditions  by  a  psychiatric  social 
worker,  psychological  tests  to  determine  the  intelligence 
level,  a  physical  examination  to  discover  whether  or  not  a 
physical  condition  is  responsible  for  the  mental  disorder, 
and  psychiatric  study  and  treatment.  The  paid  staff  will 
include  a  chief  and  assistant  psychiatrist,  a  chief  and  as- 
sistant psychologist,  a  chief  psychiatric  social  worker,  and 
clerical  assistance.  Physical  examinations  will  be  made  by 
physicians  who  have  volunteered  their  services,  and  volun- 
teers will  aid  also  in  the  social  work. 


PUBLIC     SCHOOL     CHILDREN  DELINQUENCY     CASES 

//  is  this  small  group  of  mentally  abnormal  children  {indicated  in 

the  circle  at  the  left)  who  provide  the  vast  majority  of  our  delin- 

quency^and  dependency  problems  later  in  life 

The  bulk  of  cases  to  come  before  this  clinic  probably  will 
involve  mild  types  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders  many 
of  which  involve  maladjustments  which  can  be  solved  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies.  The  cases  which  need 
medical  treatment  will  be  sent  to  the  existing  hospitals  and 
clinics;  those  which  require  educational  readjustment,  to 
the  Vocation  Bureau  of  the  Public  Schools  or  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Parochial  Schools ;  those  which  need  altered  home 
conditions  will  be  handled  by  the  social  agencies  or  by  the 
social  workers  of  the  clinic.  Where  definite  psychiatric 
treatment  is  required  for  the  adjustment  of  mental  conflicts, 
developing  mental  disease,  etc.,  the  work  falls  to  the  psy- 
chiatrists of  the  clinic.  Insanity  or  feeblemindedness  of  a 
type  to  require  institutional  care  will,  of  course,  be  referred 
to  the  institutions  for  such  persons,  and  the  clinic  will  adopt 
agitation  for  adequate  institutional  facilities  as  one  of  its 
functions. 


Saving  Sight 


A  DECADE  ago  few  groups  of  women  would  have  looked 
intelligent  at  the  mention  of  silver  nitrate.  Recently  a 
question  about  it  was  put  to  a  hundred  mothers  at  an  east 
side  settlement — and  everyone  knew  not  only  that  drops 
should  be  put  in  the  eyes  of  newborn  babies,  but  why.  They 
all  testified  eargerly  that  at  least  their  younger  children  had 
been  treated  in  this  way. 

As  interest  in  the  blind  has  shifted  from  charity  to  the 
blind  beggar  to  the  provision  of  vocational  training  that  will 
free  him  from  need  of  charity,  and  even  to  measures  which 
will  save  the  sight  of  the  thousands — living  and  unborn — 
who  are  threatened  with  blindness,  probably  the  most  stir- 
ring victories  have  been  in  the  field  of  infantile  blindness — 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  A  recent  classification  of  3,698 
blind  people  in  Massachusetts  shows  that  only  58  are  under 


five  years  of  age.    The  report  for  1921  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  in  that  state  declares : 

Because  of  our  present-day  knowledge  of  how  to  prevent  it 
(ophthalmia  neonatorum)  this  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
greater  discussion,  more  educational  propaganda,  more  precautions, 
and  more  regulating  laws  than  all  other  causes  of  blindness  com- 
bined, with  the  result  that  a  disease  which  formerly  blinded  a  large 
percentage  of  children  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  result  of  preventive  work,  not  a  single  child  has  been 
reported  blinded  from  this  cause  during  the  entire  year.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  education  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
health  matters  and  the  increased  use  of  a  prophylactic  will  eliminate 
the  scourge  which  in  former  years  is  said  to  have  been  responsible 
for  one-third  of  all  blindness? 

Wisconsin  substantiates  the  evidence.  The  Board  of 
Health  states  that  among  58,000  births  which  occur  annually 
only  one  case  of  infantile  blindness  has  been  reported  during 
several  years.  That  other  communities  are  cognizant  of  the 
efficacy  of  preventive  measures  is  shown  by  a  list  of  forty- 
six  states — compiled  in  January,  1922 — which  have  passed 
legislation  of  some  kind  on  this  subject.  In  1921  seven 
states  passed  new  regulations  or  amended  inadequate  existing 
laws.  The  1922  census  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  shows 
that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has  been  the  cause  in  13.4  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  This  is  half  the  rate  which  prevailed 
among  similar  groups  a  little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
it  must  be  cut  in  half,  and  cut  again,  until  every  baby  finds 
it  safe  to  be  born. 

Following  the  babies  come  the  "run-abouts."  Once  they  all 
were  expected  to  go  through  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
measles,  diphtheria  and  even  meningitis  and  smallpox.  "  The 
sooner  the  better  and  have  them  over  with,"  said  the  mother 
of  that  era,  ignorant  of  the  troubles  which  come  in  their 
wake  and  can  never  be  cured — blindness,  deafness,  crooked 
backs,  crooked  legs  and  apathetic  dispositions.  But  increas- 
ingly fewer  children,  blind  from  childish  diseases,  are  ad- 
mitted to  schools  for  the  blind.  Parents  are  rapidly  learn- 
ing that  there  is  immunity  from  diphtheria,  that  many  dis- 
eases are  spread  through  contact  and  that  contact  can  often 
be  prevented.  They  are  learning  too  that  where  bodies  are 
sick  eyes  usually  are  sick  in  consequence,  and  must  be  treated 
as  -well  as  the  bodies. 

In  time  the  "  run-abouts  "  reach  an  age  when  "  Sally  and 
Bobby  must  go  to  school  next  year,"  and  along  come  the  pre- 
school physical  and  mental  examinations;  not  universal — far 
from  it — and  still  only  in  the  very  elemental  stages  of  ex- 
perimentation, but  tending  in  the  right  direction.  Only  a 
lamentably  small  number  of  these  examinations  include  eyes, 
but  the  time  is  approaching  when  eye  conditions  will  receive 
the  utmost  consideration  regardless  of  expense,  because  we 
know  that  eyes  tell  more  than  the  story  of  visual  acuity,  that 
their  conditions  are  indications,  and  sometimes  the  only  indi- 
cations, of  underlying  causes  of  sickness.  The  best  clinicians 
know  that  phlyctenular  keratitis,  a  form  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  eye,  occurs  again  and  again,  no  matter  how  good  the 
local  treatment,  unless  the  general  health  is  built  up;  that 
xerophthalmia,  a  discoloration  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
means  malnutrition  and  requires  a  radical  change  of  diet; 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  interstitial  keratitis,  one 
of  the  late  results  of  syphilis,  will  not  respond  to  treatment 
unless  the  blood  is  purified  of  its  syphilitic  taint. 

The  school  children,  millions  of  them!  Once  school  at- 
tendance was  frequently  decimated  by  epidemics  of  "  pink 
eye  "  and  trachoma  stalked  an  unbidden  guest,  taking  its 
fearful  toll  in  acute  suffering  and  all  too  often  in  blindness. 
A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  reports  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  showed  thousands  of  cases  of  trachoma  among 
the  pupils.  In  1921,  with  a  greatly  increased  school  popu- 
lation, there  were  only  345  cases,  all  under  treatment  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  centers  of  infection.  Formerly  whole 
schools  were  set  aside  for  trachomatous  children;  now  even 
special  classes  have  been  discontinued. 
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The  Departmental  Committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health  appointed  to  report  on  the  causes  of  prevention  of 
blindness  has  interesting  data  (1922)  concerning  trachoma. 

Examinations  of  the  eyes  of  the  poor-law  children  of  Lon- 
don were  made  in  1874  and  again  in  1896. 

1874      1896 

Total  number  of  children  seen 8,798     13,047 

Trachoma  or  bad  granular  lids 42%    4.91% 

Examinations  made  in  1921  of  4,353  children  in  similar  schools 
showed  22  children,  0.5  per  cent,  suffering  from  trachoma. 

In  London  among  the  elementary  school  children,  over  600,000 
in  number,  we  are  informed  that  during  1921  only  19  cases  of 
trachoma  came  to  the  notice  of  the  education  authority. 

Prior  to  1913  there  were  no  special  classes  in  the  United 
States  for  children  suffering  from  seriously  defective  vision. 
Today  there  are  134  such  classes;  though  the  number  must 
be  increased  to  1,200  to  meet  the  need. 

THE  primary  object  of  these  classes  is  not  to  provide  a 
special  education  for  those  who  cannot  use  the  ordinary 
school  equipment.  It  is  to  save  sight ;  to  prevent  those  with 
seriously  defective  vision  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  blind; 
to  give  such  vocational  guidance  that  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  learn  to  choose  wisely  those  lines  of  occupation 
that  will  save  their  sight  rather  than  increase  their  handicap. 
The  second  consideration  is,  of  course,  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion. Treatment  and  proper  use  of  the  eyes  bring  about  so 
great  an  improvement  in  the  vision  of  many  of  the  children 
in  the  sight  conservation  classes  that  they  can  be  transferred 
after  a  time  to  the  regular  grades. 

A  special  course  to  train  teachers  of  sight  conservation 
classes,  arranged  through  the  cooperation  of  local  and  na- 
tional agencies  interested  in  the  blind  and  in  saving  sight, 
was  given  last  summer  at  Columbia  University  with  such 
success  that  it  probably  will  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular summer  curriculum.  Similar  instruction  is  included  in 
the  courses  on  the  education  of  the  blind  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Blindness  prevention,  however,  must  go  even  further  to  re- 
move the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  defective  vis- 
ion. Children's  eyes  must  be  examined  by  specialists  so  that 
minor  defects  are  corrected  and  diseases  cured  before  there 
is  a  need  of  sight  conservation  classes ;  and  the  schools  them- 
selves must  be  improved  so  that  no  trifling  eye  defects  will 
be  accentuated  by  poor  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  or  too  small 
type  in  the  text-books. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently  sent  to 
its  local  organizations  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Schools  of 
Your  City,  Buildings  and  Equipment,  accompanied  by  a  tabu- 
lation sheet.  The  returns  for  the  first  sixty  communities 
showed  that  every  city  (and  this  is  likewise  true  of  rural  dis- 
tricts) had  schools  in  which  the  children  were  not  getting  a 
fair  chance.  In  twenty-three  schools  included  in  the  reports 
all  the  rooms  had  poor  lighting;  in  444  rooms  of  other 
schools  the  lighting  was  poor;  in  forty-odd  the  pupils  faced 
the  light.  A  recent  survey  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  showed 
that  the  greatest  number  of  eye  defects  were  found  in  the 
worst  lighted  schools.  Improvement  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  schools  is  a  determining  factor  in  preventive  work. 

Dr.  Earle  B.  Fowler,  of  Chicago,  who  made  an  intensive 
study  in  1921  of  eye  conditions  in  industry,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  approximately  15,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  blind  from  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
eases. Preventing  blindness  in  industry  means  the  establish- 
ment of  safety  devices  on  machinery,  of  exhaust  systems  to 
carry  away  poisonous  fumes,  of  the  use  of  goggles  and 
masks  in  all  hazardous  occupations,  and  of  adequate  lighting. 

The  National  Safety  Council  offers  one  piece  of  evidence 
of  prevention  of  blindness:  "  The  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  has  proven  that  the  use  of  goggles  has  reduced 
accidents  to  eyes  in  their  plant  75  per  cent." 


Finally,  there  are  the  general  campaigns  of  education  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  similar  organizations.  Thousands  of  piece* 
of  literature,  hundreds  of  public  lectures  before  thousands 
of  persons,  become  concrete  in  their  definite  results — when 
the  secretary  of  a  county  health  board  in  Kansas  writes  in, 
for  example,  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  school  children  with 
defective  sight  to  whom  the  literature  was  sent  have  had  the 
defect  corrected,  or  when  Antoinette  remembers  a  talk  before 
her  Little  Mother's  League  and  goes  for  the  district  nurse 
when  the  baby  brother's  eyes  were  suppurating.  In  that 
case  the  nurse  also  had  heard  a  lecture  which  enabled  her 
to  get  the  baby  to  the  nearest  eye  clinic — his  sight  was  saved. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Syphilis. 

Congenital   malformation  of  the  eyes. 

Surface  inflammation  in  childhood  other  than  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum and  trachoma: 

(a)  Purulent  conjunctivitis  of  later  years; 

(b)  Phlyctenular  keratitis  and  chronic  blepharoconjunctivitis. 
Trachoma. 

Myopia. 

Glaucoma. 

Industrial   diseases  and    accidents. 

Eye  accidents  in  civil  life. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Except  for  the  congenital  malformations,  causing  some 
myopia  and  some  of  the  glaucoma  these  are  preventable 
causes  of  blindness.  Even  some  forms  of  congenital  blind- 
ness may  be  prevented  if  those  suffering  from  them  do  not 
risk  the  possibility  of  passing  them  on  to  new  generations. 

Winifred  Hathaway 

The  Health  Basis  of  Relief 

ti  T  TEALTH  and  relief  are  simply  two  aspects  of  the 
X  J.  same  human  problem.  The  necessity  for  relief 
arises  largely  from  illness  and  premature  death,"  said  Homer 
Folks  in  addressing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  at  Rochester  on  November 
24. 

The  history  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  the 
honorable  record  of  a  half-century's  attempt  not  only  to  solve 
immediate  problems  of  the  administration  of  relief  but  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  mental  and  physical  health 
which  so  often  are  the  basis  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 
At  its  very  commencement  members  of  the  association  began 
visiting  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  agitated  for  and  established 
the  first  training  school  for  nurses  in  America.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1880,  it  began  a  pioneer  fight  for  the  removal  of  the 
insane  from  poorhouses  and  local  asylums  to  state  hospitals. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  organization  started  on  a  definite  part 
in  the  work  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Folks  himself  discussed  the  bearing  of  this  or.e  task  of 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  upon  the  problems  of  relief,  de- 
pendency and  delinquency  which  face  social  agencies,  pubh'c 
and  private.  That  this  prevention  has  been  most  successfully 
accomplished  where  there  has  been  the  most  perfect  coordin- 
ation of  state,  local  and  national  agencies  for  this  purpose, 
was  the  belief  of  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams,  who  discussed 
other  phases  of  tuberculosis  control  before  the  convention. 
Dr.  Allen  K.  Krause  defined  an  adequate  tuberculosis  pro- 
gram as  any  which  would  "  continuously  and  progressively 
cut  into  the  death  rate." 

Probably  the  most  striking  support  of  Mr.  Folk's  thesis 
brought  forward  in  the  series  of  meetings  at  Rochester  came 
through  the  plea  of  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  of  Yale  University 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement  to 
health  and  welfare  centers  and  to  pre-school  age  groups  of 
children. 

"The  diagnostic  and  advisory  functions  of  welfare  and 
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health  centers  should  be  gradually  extended  to  include  the 
hygiene  of  mental  development,"  he  declared.  The  numerous 
cases  of  conduct  disorder,  perversions,  behavior  anomalies, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  nursery  years  .  .  .  fre- 
quently are  the  symptomatic  heralds  of  later  delinquencies 
and  personality  defects.  .  .  .  Periodic  mental  health  exam- 
inations are  a  discernible  possibility." 

i  Milk  and  Children 

NEW  ammunition  in  the  campaign  for  milk  drinking 
has  been  supplied  by  a  recent  series  of  experiments  on 
calcium  metabolism  in  children  carried  out  by  H.  C.  Sherman 
and  Edith  Hawley  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Colum- 
bia University,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.     The  investiga-        __ 

tors  concluded  that,  however  good 
the  dietary  in  other  respects,  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  at  least 
fourteen  require  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  to  supply  calcium  for  the 
proper  development  of  teeth  and 
bones.  In  their  studies  of  healthy 
children  from  three  to  thirteen 
they  found  that  storage  of  calcium 
was  increased  70  per  cent  when 
the  supply  of  milk,  supplemented 
by  a  normal  diet,  was  increased 
from  one  and  one  half  pints  to  a 
quart.  Further  increases  had  lit- 
tle effect  in  this  respect.  Substitu- 
tion of  vegetables  with  an  equiva- 
lent calcium  content  for  half  the 
milk  resulted  in  a  marked  falling 
off,  forcing  the  conclusion  that 
children  utilized  calcium  in  veget- 
ables much  less  efficiently  than  in 
milk.  Storage  of  phosphorus, 
though  more  variable,  tended  to 
be  greater  on  the  high  milk  than 
on  the  high  vegetable  diet. 

Special  point  is  added  to  these 
findings  by  reports  on  milk  con- 
sumption in  American  cities  which 
are  being  compiled  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Municipal  Health  Depart- 
ment Practice  of  the  American 
Health  Association.  Practically 
none  of  the  sixty-odd  cities  which 
returned  statistics  on  this  subject 
reported  the  minimum  standard  of 
a  pint  per  capita  per  day.  The  gen- 
eral run  was  from  rather  more 
than  half  a  pint  a  day  in  northern 
and  central  cities  to  considerably 
less  in  the  South.  New  Orleans 
reported  an  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  about  a  third  of  a  pint 
a  day,  and  Atlanta  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  while  in  Savan- 
nah there  was  a  consumption  of  one 
pint  of  milk  to  each  twenty 
of  the  population.  The  inadequacy 
of  Savannah's  showing  becomes 
glaringly  evident  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  of  each  twenty 
of  this  population — supplied  with 
a  single  pint  of  milk — five  are 
children  below  the  age  of  four- 
teen. 
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From  a  School  Health  Program,  published  by  the 
Child  Health   Organization,  Neiu   York 


Follow-Up 

CLEVELAND,  after  treating  itself  to  the  "luxury  of 
a  diagnosis"  of  its  health  and  hospital  ailments  in  1919- 
1920,  has  taken  the  next  logical  step  in  self-criticism  and 
studied  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  diagnos- 
ticians. The  follow-up  survey  is  summarized  in  a  seventy- 
page  pamphlet,  The  Cleveland  Health  and  Hospital  Survey 
— Two  Years  After,  just  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Hospital 
Council.  In  the  great  bulk  of  cases  the  spirit  in  which  crit- 
icisms and  recommendations  were  taken,  and  were  carried 
out,  has  been  most  encouraging.  This  is  true  especially  of 
specific  problems,  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  specialized 
group.  Notable  advance  was  made  in  orthopedic  care, 
dispensary  organization,  visiting  nurse  service  and 
nursing  education,  the  provi- 
sion of  hospital  beds,  and  school 
medical  inspection  and  sani- 
tation. In  the  matter  of  school 
ventilation,  and  of  the  recommend- 
ation adopted  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation that  25  per  cent  of  the 
rooms  in  all  new  school  buildings 
be  planned  for  open-air  classes, 
Cleveland  sets  a  model  for  the 
country.  Less  progress  has  been 
made  in  problems  which  require 
the  cooperation  of  health  officials, 
the  medical  profession  and  the 
public.  There  is  little  gain  in  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  work, 
while  lack  of  funds  and  of  organ- 
ized effort  has  hampered  the  fight 
against  venereal  disease  and  caused 
even  a  limitation  of  previous  means 
of  early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  the  school- 
children of  France  voted  as  to  who 
was  the  greatest  Frenchman.  Louis 
Pasteur  came  first,  Napoleon  sec- 
ond. December  27  brings  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Pasteur, 
frequently  hailed  as  the  greatest 
contributor  to  the  development  of 
modern  medical  science.  The  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
arranged  a  public  meeting  with 
addresses  on  his  services  in  the 
fields  of  surgical  infection,  epi- 
demic diseases,  the  silk  worm  dis- 
ease, treatment  of  rabies,  and  or- 
ganic chemistry  and  biology.  Stras- 
burg,  where  Pasteur  made  his  first 
discoveries,  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment on  the  public  square,  and  is 
developing  a  permanent  museum  to 
show  the  successive  stages  in  his 
scientific  life — while  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  great  scienti- 
fic exposition  to  be  held  outside  the 
gates  from  June  to  October,  1923, 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  results 
and  applications  of  Pasteur's  dis- 
coveries in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing. Congresses  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  exposition  on  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  syphilis,  infant  and  child 
hygiene,  hydrology,  cold  storage 
and  animal  husbandry. 
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A  Breakwater  for   Detroit's  Crime  Wave 


ANDY  GUMP,  the  candidate  "  ioo  per  cent  for  the 
people,"  shares  with  most  Americans  the  worship  of 
complete  accomplishment.  Every  one  wants  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  efficiency  in  the  doing  of  what  he  wants 
to  see  done.  We  differ  only  in  what  we  consider  proper  out- 
lets for  our  hundred  per  cent  ability  and  methods  that  will 
accomplish  that  hundred  per  cent  result.  Social  workers  no 
less  than  others  want  a  hundred  per  cent  application  of  their 
ideas. 

Whether  they  set  out  to  bring  opportunities  within  the 
reach  of  "  the  underprivileged "  or  to  remove  obstacles 
from  the  paths  of  "  the  now  disadvantaged  "  or  whether  they 
are  performing  the  varied  and  skilled  services  which  are  com- 
prised under  the  term  of  "  social  case  work,"  they  want  to 
reach  all  of  the  people  who  stand  in  need  of  the  particular 
service  which  they  offer.  For  a  large  proportion  of  the 
privately  supported  social  agencies,  this  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble, and  more  and  more  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  to  gov- 
ernment to  assume  responsibility  because  in  that  direction 
seems  to  lie  the  only  hope  of  attaining  that  hundred  per  cent 
result.  Only  with  the  widest  possible  basis  of  support  and 
understanding  can  social  projects  be  brought  to  their  frui- 
tion. 

The  problem,  as  it  now  stands,  is  largely  one  of  achieving 
both  quality  and  quantity  at  the  same  time.  Once  thought 
incompatible,  these  results  seem  no  longer  outside  the  realm 
of  possibility.  We  are  already  in  an  era  of  demonstrations 
to  show  that  the  results  achieved  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a 
few  instances  can  be  secured  in  greater  numbers  of  cases  if 
only  there  is  care  that  no  loss  of  the  indispensable  elements 
of  success  occurs  in  transit.  That  such  losses  do  occur  is 
unquestionable ;  that  they  are  inevitable  is  undoubtedly  being 
disproved. 

An  example  of  the  wider  application  of  case-work  methods 
is  being  worked  out  in  the  Recorder's  Court  in  Detroit.  A 
law  effective  April  20,  1920,  consolidated  the  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  violations  of  state  and  municipal  laws 


Sentence  Suspended  Forty  Times 

7UDGE  MARSH  describes  a  case  whose  analogues  can  be 
found  in  every  community:  She  is  a  woman  forty-six 
years  of  age,  who  was  examined  October  19,  1921.  Her 
history  indicates  that  during  the  last  ten  years  she  has  been 
arrested  sixty  times.  Forty  times  her  sentence  has  been  sus- 
pended, four  times  the  case  has  been  dismissed,  and  she  has 
served  two  sentences  in  a  house  of  correction.  She  has  paid 
fines  aggregating  $190.  The  charges  under  which  these 
arrests  were  made  have  always  been  drunkenness,  disorderly 
person,  or  begging.  Prior  to  ten  years  ago  her  parents,  who 
were  then  alive,  looked  after  her,  supplied  her  with  the  sup- 
port which  she  needed,  and  thus  she  caused  no  trouble.  When 
this  support  and  supervising  agency  in  the  form  of  her 
parents  was  withdrawn  by  their  deaths,  she  launched  into 
a  very  pronounced  alcoholic  habit  with  the  arrest  record 
above  noted.  Examination  showed  her  to  be  suffering  from 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  alcoholism  and  a  very  definitely 
unstable  emotional  makeup.  She  is  a  type  of  person  who 
will  drink  periodically  whenever  alcohol  is  accessible,  and 
I  think  an  individual  who,  had  she  been  properly  studied 
ten  years  ago  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  treatment, 
would  have  avoided  the  long  line  of  frequent  appearances 
in  court. 


into  one  unified  criminal  court,  under  the  supervision  of  one 
presiding  judge.  The  law  also  provided  for  psychiatric  and 
medical  examinations  of  prisoners  and  for  an  adequate  proba- 
tion staff. 

Judge  Pliny  W.  Marsh  of  the  Detroit  Court,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  City  Club,  Philadelphia,  November  23,  1922,  de- 
scribes the  functions  of  the  psychopathic  department  as  con- 
sisting of  the  examination  of  offenders  charged  with  various 
crimes,  to  diagnose  the  personalities  of  these  offenders  and  to 
recommend  to  the  judge  the  necessary  treatment,  so  that 
these  persons  may  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  and  of  themselves.  The  clinic  is 
not  interested  in  the  question  of  responsibility  for  the  crime, 
but  it  is  interested  in  find  out  what  elements  in  the  offen- 
der's personality  are  responsible  for  the  crime,  and  in  recom- 
mending such  disposition  as  will  meet  his  needs. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  individual — social,  mental  and  physical.  This  informa- 
tion furnished  the  judge  indicates  to  him  what  kind  of  per- 
son he  has  to  deal  with  and  gives  him  a  better  idea  as  to 
whether  a  short  or  long  sentence  is  the  best  disposition  of  the 
case;  whether  the  offender  should  be  sent  to  prison,  to  an 
insane  hospital,  or  to  a  feeble-minded  institution. 

During  the  year  in  which  the  psychopathic  department  has 
been  in  full  operation  it  has  examined  1,184  persons  accused 
or  convicted  of  felonies,  895  men  and  289  women.  In  the 
cases  where  a  complete  study  was  possible  it  was  found  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  men  and  89  per  cent  of  the  women 
showed  evidence  of  some  disorder  or  defect  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

The  large  variety  of  abnormal  mental  states  indicates, 
according  to  Judge  Marsh,  the  necessity  for  varied  and  in- 
dividual forms  of  treatment  for  these  offenders,  if  we  wish 
them  to  return  to  society,  at  the  expiration  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed, in  a  mental  state  Jess  menacing  to  the  social  welfare 
than  when  they  were  arrested.  The  resources  for  treatment 
do  not,  however,  meet  the  situation  in  Detroit — or  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  for  that  matter.  While  probation 
is  a  flexible  tool  and  can  be  used  to  work  out  suitable  adjust- 
ments in  many  cases,  there  are  others  with  which  the  proba- 
tion officer  cannot  cope.  The  310  persons  diagnosed  in  one 
year  by  the  Detroit  Clinic  as  suffering  from  the  "  constitu- 
tional psychopathic  state,"  includes  many  people  for  whom 
probation  could  do  very  little,  if  anything.  Falling  outside 
the  categories  of  both  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  they 
are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  existing  hospitals  or  in- 
stitutions. The  court's  clinic  has  been  forced  under  these 
circumstances  to  recommend  for  many  of  these  cases  a  sen- 
tence to  prison  as  the  only  feasible  means  of  serving  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  offender.  Judge 
Marsh  points  out  that  the  "  constitutional  psychopathic 
state  "  is  a  strikingly  frequent  diagnosis  among  offenders  and 
especially  among  the  repeaters  in  criminal  courts.  Proper 
facilities  for  the  care  of  persons  thus  diagnosed  would  un- 
doubtedly effect  a  material  reduction  in  the  flow  of  offenders 
through  the  courts. 

Beside  the  1,184  felony  cases,  the  psychopathic  department 
examined  2,055  persons,  1,155  men  and  900  women,  waiting 
trial  for  offenses  less  serious  than  felony.  Charges  of  drunk- 
enness, disturbing  the  peace,    vagrancy,    begging,    common 
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prostitution,  and  driving  a  motor  while  drunk  accounted  for 
the  presence  in  court  of  most  of  them.  These  people  are  not 
examined  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  are  those  involved 
in  felonies.  The  aim  of  the  examination  is  to  aid  the  judge 
in  the  intelligent  disposition  of  cases  and  to  find  those  who 
appear  to  need  further  study  or  special  care  and  treatment. 
Illustration  of  the  results  of  the  failure  to  keep  such  watch 
over  the  grist  which  is  ground  in  the  courts  where  petty 
offenses  are  handled  is  amply  afforded  in  the  cases  of  the 
women  described  in  the  accompanying  notes.  Had  the  nature 
of  the  defects  and  environmental  factors  of  these  women 
been  studied  when  they  first  appeared  as  problems  in  the  com- 
munity, and  had  appropriate  steps  then  been  taken,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  fhat  the  outcome  both  for  the  women 
and  for  society  could  have  been  quite  different. 

Judge  Marsh  reports  an  increasing  use  of  probation  for 
adults,  both  those  convicted  of  felonies  and  the  misdemean- 
ants. Over  five  thousand  persons  are  now  under  this  court's 
supervision  in  Detroit.  Adult  probation  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Facts  gathered  for  a  group  of  this  size  and 
inclusive  of  more  serious  offenders  should  be  of  great  value 
to  the  whole  movement.  The  meaning  of  these  facts  should 
be  the  more  carefully  weighed  because  Judge  Marsh  empha- 
sizes that  the  court  is  making  "  an  honest,  sincere  use  of 
probation  as  a  corrective  for  criminal  tendencies."  Until  that 
condition  is  rigorously  fulfilled  the  results  of  any  experiment 
must  necessarily  be  of  questionable  value. 

WHAT  is  there  in  the  Detroit  situation  which  has  con- 
tributed to  this  more  intelligent  approach  to  an  old 
problem,  this  attempt  at  studying  each  offender  and  meeting 
his  needs?  What  underlies  this  gathering  of  forces  to  raise 
the  level  of  skill  and  understanding  in  the  state's  dealings 
with  these  people?  Judge  Marsh  offered  an  explanation 
which  deserves  thoughtful  consideration  from  those  who  are 
seeking  that  hundred  per  cent  expression  of  what  they  regard 
as  justice  and  humanity  built  on  scientific  foundations.  For 
a  long  time  the  futility  of  trying  to  make  a  silk  purse  of 
humanity  out  of  a  sow's  ear  of  petty  politics  has  been  growing 
more  apparent  to  social  workers.  It  comes,  therefore,  not  as 
a  complete  surprise  to  learn  that  this  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  case  work  is  related  to  a  larger  plan  of  civic  development. 
"  For  eight  years,"  says  Judge  Marsh,  "  the  people  of  De- 
troit educated  themselves  to  a  knowledge  of  efficient  self- 
government."  Election  methods  were  reformed;  repeating, 
faking  and  ballot-box  stuffing  were  done  away  with,  and  the 
precinct  boss  system  was  broken  up.  A  city  council  of  nine 
men  elected  at  large  followed  the  abolition  of  the  old  ward- 
elected,  forty-two  man  council.  The  big  ward-elected  board 
of  education  gave  way  to  a  school  board  of  seven  members 
elected  at  large.  The  election  of  city  officials  was  made  non- 
partisan. It  was  out  of  this  soil  that  the  reform  of  the  courts 
grew. 

And  while  the  Detroit  court  has  been  experimenting  with 
medical  and  psychiatric  and  probation  work,  Judge  Marsh 
cites  figures  which  indicate  that  it  has  not  neglected  to  try  for 
the  simpler  and  more  prosaic  achievements — the  kind  of  re- 
sults which  appeal  to  the  practical  and  common-sensible 
voter.  When  the  reorganized  court  began  functioning  on 
April  20,  1920,  there  were  2,200  untried  felony  cases  on  the 
docket;  on  April  20,  1922,  there  were  thirty-two  awaiting 
trial.  With  the  present  procedure,  two-thirds  of  the  felonies 
are  tried  within  seven  days  after  arraignment  on  warrant 
which,  in  Michigan  where  there  is  no  grand  jury,  forms  the 
initiation  of  the  case.  If  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty  on  infor- 
mation, the  entire  proceeding  of  sentencing  or  remanding  the 
prisoner  is  completed  in  one  day.  If  the  plea  is  not  guilty,  a 
date  for  trial  is  set  at  the  time  of  arraignment  on  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  year  prior  to  reorganization  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  felonies  were  tried  in  twenty-eight  days  after  arraign- 


ment on  warrant;  in  the  year  following  reorganization  84 
per  cent  had  been  disposed  of.  At  the  end  of  sixty-five  days 
the  old  courts  had  got  around  to  trying  59  per  cent  of  the 
cases  while  the  new  courts  have  attended  to  98  per  cent. 

This  more  expeditious  handling  of  court  business  has  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  jail  population.  Whereas  on  March 
31,  1920,  there  were  173  offenders  in  jail  waiting  trial,  47 
per  cent  of  whom  had  been  in  jail  over  twenty- five  days,  on 
March  31,  1922,  there  were  only  eighty-three  prisoners  wait- 
ing trial  in  the  Recorder's  Court  and  of  this  number  only  9 
per  cent  had  been  in  jail  over  twenty-five  days. 

To  indicate  the  result  of  this  more  thorough-going  attempt 
at  law  enforcement  and  the  more  intelligent  disposition  of 
the  offenders,  Judge  Marsh  cites  the  statistics  recently  com- 
piled by  the  Detroit  Police  Department  on  crimes  usually 
committed  by  professional  criminals — robbery,  burglary  and 
larceny  from  the  person.    This  record  is  as  follows: 

1  Larceny  from 

Robbery  Burglary  the  Person  Total 

1919    884  2,681  804  4,639 

J920    982  2,111  642  3,735 

1921    404  808  357  1,569 

Decrease  in  1921  from  1919,  64  per  cent. 
Decrease  in  1921  from  1920,  58  per  cent. 

"  We  judges  gladly  give  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the 
police  force  full  credit  for  their  share  in  making  this  possi- 
ble," said  Judge  Marsh,  "  but  we  believe  the  policies  of  the 
court  have  had  their  share  in  the  reduction  of  crime." 

That  skilled,  intelligent  and  resourceful  case  workers  can 
do  much  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  lives  that  are  in  conflict 
with  the  law  is  clear ;  that  case  workers  can  accomplish  much 
more  in  a  community  which  understands  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  their  efforts,  which  supplies  the  necessary  tools  and 
which  is  trying  to  make  social  institutions  function  a  hundred 
per  cent,  seems  equally  evident.  N.  R.  D. 


From  Truancy  to  Murder 

7UDGE  PLINY  W.  MARSH  of  Detroit  describes  one  of 
the  cases  in  his  court:  A  woman,  forty-one  years  of  age, 
examined  in  the  Psychopathic  Clinic  September  27,  1921,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  arrest  charged  with  larceny  from  the 
person.  The  examination  showed  her  to  be  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  with  deteriorating 
effects  of  long  drug  addiction  and  an  almost  total  lack  of  any 
appreciation  of  her  duty  toward  others  in  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sense.  The  police  department  record  showed 
that  she  had  been  arrested  for  larceny  in  1919  in  Detroit  and 
had  received  a  fine  of  $50  upon  that  occasion.  Investigation 
into  her  history  by  correspondence  with  places  where  she  had 
lived  and  institutions  in  which  she  had  been  gave  us  the 
following  facts: 

She  began  to  be  sexually  promiscuous  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  to  drink  excessively  at  that  time.  Her  first  arrest 
occurred  when  she  was  eleven,  for  which  she  received  a  fine. 
When  she  was  twelve  she  was  arrested  as  a  truant  from 
school,  and  later,  the  same  year,  was  arrested  for  larceny, 
for  which  she  was  sentenced  for  six  months  in  the  Washington 
jail.  One  month  after  discharge  from  the  jail  she  was  arrested 
again  for  larceny  and  this  time  sent  to  the  reform  school 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  When  she  was  fifteen  she  com- 
mitted her  first  robbery  and  for  this  was  sentenced  to  prison 
for  five  years  in  New  York.  About  two  months  after  her 
discharge  from  prison  she  was  arrested  in  New  York  in  a 
stabbing  affray  and  sent  to  Mattewan  Hospital,  where  she 
remained  for  about  a  month  and  a  half.  At  twenty-two 
she  was  again  sentenced  to  prison  for  stealing  and  from 
that  time  until  she  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age  she  was 
constantly  in  prison  or  in  insane  hospitals.  At  St.  Elizabeth's - 
Hospital  she  was  regarded  as  not  insane,  and  was  returned 
to  prison.  In  prison  she  killed  another  inmate  and  was 
returned  to  the  hospital.  She  came  to  Detroit  when  she  was 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  and  married  here.  Shortly  after 
her  arrival  she  was  arrested  for  larceny  and  fined  as  above 
noted. 
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Pensions  and  the  Mark 

Social  scientists  before  the  war  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
German  systems  of  insurance  and  pensions  which  had  so 
largely  replaced  charitable  relief.  Dr.  Salomon's  story  is  a 
sharp  reminder  that  those  systems,  which  seemed  to  make 
such  a  fundamental  attack  on  problems  of  dependency,  them- 
selves have  economic  foundations  which  can  crumble. 

ALL  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Public  and  Private  As- 
sistance, held  in  October  at  Jena,  revolved  around  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  devaluation  of  the  mark.  Unanimously 
the  meeting  came  to  decisions  leading  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  hitherto  at  the  basis  of  German  public  assist- 
ance. Concretely,  this  means  giving  up  all  assistance  based 
on  definitely  fixed  pensions,  subsidies  and  doles,  and  replac- 
ing them  by  a  relief-system  which  is  free  to  decide  the  amount 
of  assistance  in  each  individual  case  according  to  necessities. 
This  was  the  result  of  discussions  on  the  bill  dealing  with 
assistance  for  people  who  formerly  lived  on  small  revenues 
or  annuities  or  pensions,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  German  money  on  the  grants  of  the  Poor-Law 
Boards. 

The  meaning  of  these  decisions  is  far-reaching.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  highest  ambition  of  all  so- 
cial scientists  in  Germany  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
assistance,  based  on  claims  for  a  fixed  amount  by  those  in 
need,  by  old  people  and  invalids,  by  those  who  are  disabled 
through  accidents,  or  in  consequence  of  the  war,  by  war 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  unemployed,  etc.  The  insur- 
ance act,  the  regulations  for  the  unemployed,  the  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  war  victims  and  many  other  decrees  were 
based  on  this  principle.  They  all  were  drawn  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  of  the  laboring,  classes,  who  maintained 
that  they  wanted  justice — not  charity;  that  rates  fixed  by 
law  and  corresponding  in  some  way  to  their  former  wages  or 
their  position  in  life  come  nearer  to  the  idea  of  justice 
than  relief  given  according  to  individual  needs  and  to  the 
individual  insight  of  poor-law  guardians  or  other  responsi- 
ble bodies.  In  a  way  these  ideas  were  generally  accepted 
and  the  German  people  were  rather  proud  of  their  system 
of  public  insurance  and  other  laws  dealing  with  public 
assistance.  The  Poor  Law,  which  alone  remained  based  on 
the  idea  of  individual  adaptation  to  particular  needs,  was 
severely  attacked,  and  very  unpopular,  and  more  and  more 
needs  were  met  by  other  regulations,  leaving  only  the  most 
destitute  people  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law. 

Now  the  devaluation  of  money  seems  to  have  shaken  the 
whole  system  of  insurance  and  fixed  grants.  The  sums  orig- 
inally given  have  been  raised  during  the  last  two  years  to 
ten  times,  even  thirty  times  their  original  amount.  But  what 
does  this  mean  when  money  is  worth  not  more  than  the 
third  of  a  hundredth  part  of  its  former  value?  Amounts 
sufficient  for  the  direst  needs  cannot  be  provided  by  gen- 
eral regulation.  Most  of  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  pen- 
sions under  the  insurance  act  are  nevertheless  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  further  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  insurance  gives  a  claim  to  everybody  who  falls  under 
the  act,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  accidents  and  old  age,  grants 
are  received,  even  if  the  beneficiaries  are  in  no  particular 
need,  either  because  they  have  saved  some  money  or  because 
relations  are  able  and  willing  to  .support  them. 

Thus  this  system,  very  useful  and  even  superior  to  others 
in  ordinary  times  and  for  a  prosperous  nation,  is  not  feasible 
for  a  country  fighting  for  bare  existence,  where  the  strictest 
economy  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  present  generation  and 
perhaps  for  the  next  also.  At  least  the  modification  of  the 
insurance  system  must  therefore  be  faced.  In  any  case,  the 
needs  of  those  classes  who  are  newly  sinking  into  poverty 
must  be  met  by  different  methods. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  conference  was  directed  towards 


those  who  formerly  provided  for  their  old  age  by  savings 
which  would  have  given  them  a  sufficient  annuity  but  who 
are  now  practically  paupers  in  consequence  of  the  devalua- 
tion. An  act  granting  them  aid  up  to  a  fixed  amount  was 
passed  last  fall,  and  has  since  been  amended  several  times 
by  raising  the  rate  of  assistance.  Yet  the  conference  was 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  such  schemes  with  fixed 
amounts  should  be  abandoned  and  that  we  must  return  to 
individual  help  adapted  to  particular  needs  and  conditions. 
The  conference  wished  this  policy  to  apply  to  all  branches 
of  assistance — to  the  unemployed,  to  war  victims,  to  mater- 
nity cases  and  to  people  who  come  under  the  insurance  act. 
It  declared  for  one  uniform  system  of  public  assistance  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  individual  circumstances  of 
each  case,  would  not  only  be  more  economical  but  also  more 
effective. 

The  resignation  of  principles  much  cherished  by  the  Ger- 
man nation  is  naturally  painful.  But  it  is  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, and  none  of  the  socialists  and  trade  unionists  taking 
part  in  the  deliberation  held  a  dissenting  position.  Since  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  bears  weight  in  official  quarters, 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  laws  of  the  near  future  will  re- 
flect the  new  policy.  Alice  Salomon 

A  New  Role  for  the  Board 

WHAT  is  becoming  of  boards  of  directors  is  a  question 
now  on  the  minds  of  not  a  few  people  whose  names 
grace  the  letterheads  of  social  agencies.  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Dieck,  president  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  in  reviewing  the  evolution  of  the  functions 
of  boards  of  directors  of  visiting  nurse  agencies  indicates  the 
direction  along  which  the  boards  of  directors  of  many  other 
sorts  of  agencies  seem  to  be  traveling. 

Doubtless  every  one  of  us  holds  in  memory  the  kindly  old 
lady  who  was  a  familiar  figure  of  our  childhood,  carrying 
a  basket  of  food  or  clothing  to  a  poor  family.  She  belonged 
to  a  church  committee  of  relief,  perhaps,  or  was  a  member 
of  that  Charleston  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  which  for 
more  than  a  century  visited  the  sick.  She  was  impelled  solely 
by  the  wish  to  help  others  and  the  purity  of  her  motives  is 
an  inheritance  that  must  have  inspired  many  other  lay  work- 
ers. She  has  followers  as  varied  as  human  nature,  not  so 
good  as  the  kind  old  lady,  and  not  so  old  apparently,  but 
moved  by  the  same  desire  for  usefulness. 

As  time  passed  the  function  of  the  lay  worker  came  to  be 
almost  altogether  to  finance  the  work.  She  was  harassed 
by  thoughts  of  ways  to  earn  money,  and  worn  with  teas, 
tag-days,  entertainments  and  begging  forays.  She  lost  by 
degrees  her  pleasing  contact  with  the  patients  and  her  ears 
missed  their  grateful  thanks.  She  had  not  the  joy  of  the 
profession  to  strengthen  her  nor  the  keen  satisfaction  of 
earning  her  living  by  her  efforts.  Those  were  difficult  days 
that  required  all  the  strength  and  determination  of  twenty- 
five  women  to  sustain  a  staff  of  one  nurse. 

With  the  widening  of  the  association's  efforts  to  cover 
public  health  and  educational  work,  as  well  as  bedside  nurs- 
ing, and  with  the  employment  of  professionally  trained 
nurses,  the  boards  found  themselves  in  a  new  relationship. 
Slowly  the  control  shifted  to  the  superintendent  of  nurses. 
The  enthusiasm,  understanding  and  sympathy  of  board  mem- 
bers very  often  reflected  the  attitude  of  this  nurse-execu- 
tive, who  became  the  expert  adviser  of  the  vicarious  philan- 
thropists. 

Citizens  who  had  watched  the  demonstration  in  normal 
years,  through  epidemics  and  hard  times,  now  were  more 
generous  with  support.  In  some  localities  Community 
Chests  were  established,  and  in  some  of  these  places  private 
organizations  became  public. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  period  and  consequently  of  new 
duties  for  board  members,  is  in  the  line  of   Mrs.   Dieck's 
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vision.  Since  preventive  and  educational  activities  have  en- 
larged the  field  to  include  the  entire  population,  the  force 
behind  should  not  be  dependent  upon  individual  action,  but 
whether  in  sudden  emergency,  times  of  stress,  or  normal 
growth,  should  have  governmental  authority  and  support. 

It  has  become  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  the  conservation  of  public  health  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  government,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  in 
the  progress  of  the  movement  for  the  retirement  of  lay 
boards.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  alarm  or  depression,  how- 
ever, that  this  conclusion  is  reached.  The  boards  have  not 
failed — they  have  accomplished  their  great  purpose,  and  that 
force  of  benevolence  and  public  spirit  which  animated  them 
from  the  beginning,  will  have  even  greater  value  when  di- 
rected into  the  channels  of  their  government.  In  giving  over 
their  charge  they  ask  only  that  high  standards  be  maintained 
and  that  in  the  important  future  of  the  profession,  the  real 
nature  of  the  nursing  work  be  not  confused  by  mercenary 
considerations. 

In  this  critical  time  leaders  must  be  wise  and  patient — 
women  who  possess  such  a  clear  view  that  they  will  under- 
stand the  political  significance  of  things,  but  who  will  re- 
fuse to  play  politics — for  the  adjustment  will  come  gradu- 
ally, and  there  will  be  serious  discouragements  to  overcome 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  transfer. 

The  professional  workers  will  need  the  assistance  of  lay 
workers  in  fixing  the  idea  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  dis- 
couraging the  entrance  of  politics  into  the  administration 
and  further  expansion  of  the  public  health  movement.  Shall 
this  great  altruistic  force  be  wasted,  or  shall  these  groups 
of  women,  informed  on  questions  of  health,  constitute  an 
advisory  body  of  citizens,  steadying  the  occasional  official 
whose  actions  and  opinions  might  often  be  warped  by  politi- 
cal expediency?  With  keen  appreciation  of  the  new  role 
which  lay  board  members  can  play,  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Public  Health  Nursing,  a  professional  organization, 
has  invited  lay  members  to  participate  in  its  discussions. 

The  lay  workers  need  the  professionals,  says  Mrs.  Dieck, 
for  among  these  is  the  very  heart  of  the  humanitarian  move- 
ment. While  we  are  convinced  that  the  technical  workers 
under  government  officials  can  most  effectively  direct  the 
activities  of  public  health  nursing,  and  that  from  taxation 
support  should  come,  we  are  fond  of  asserting  that  the  work 
must  be  kept  out  of  "  politics,"  that  much  maligned  term. 
It  already  is  in  politics,  if  we  mean  by  that  under  govern- 
mental supervision,  and  the  government  is  our  government 
and  therefore  its  politics  are  our  policies,  reluctant  as  we 
may  oft-times  be  to  claim  them.  It  is  the  layman  who  can 
see  that  the  professional  worker  gets  a  fair  chance  under 
public  auspices.  It  is  to  the  professional  worker  that  the 
layman  can  look  for  the  highest  form  of  expression  of  his 
interest  in  those  in  need. 

Nest  Eggs  for  Dependents 

SOME  $84,000  at  interest  up  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  neglected 
and  dependent  children  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  a 
trust  fund  for  the  eight  thousand  children  in  foster  homes 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  fifty-six  Children's  Aid 
Societies  of  the  province  and  the  provincial  authorities. 
When  a  child  thus  placed  leaves  school,  an  inquiry  is  made 
regarding  plans  for  its  future.  If  the  child  is  helping  in 
the  home  or  on  the  farm,  the  society  strikes  what  it  consid- 
ers a  fair  agreement  regarding  remuneration  for  the  child's 
services.  Sums  are  set  aside  out  of  this  for  clothing  and 
pocket  money  and  the  balance  is  held  in  trust  in  the  form  of 
an  individual  bank  account  for  the  child.  Usual  bank  inter- 
est is  paid. 

Sayings  which  have  reached  fifty  dollars  or  over  are  in- 
vested in  five  and  a  half  per  cent  government  bonds.    When 


the  children  become  old  enough  to  manage  their  finances, 
that  is,  when  they  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  this 
money  is  turned  over  to  them  without  deductions  of  any 
kind. 

Thrift  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  take  precedence  over 
all  other  consideration  of  the  child's  well-being.  "  When 
we  are  satisfied,"  writes  the  superintendent  of  neglected  and 
dependent  children,  "  that  a  growing  boy  or  girl  is  receiving 
music  lessons  or  other  advantages,  we  do  not  ask  for  these 
payments.  We  require  only  that  the  child  should  have  the 
pocket  money  which  all  children  should  be  allowed." 

Case-Work,  English  Style 

SELDOM  do  we  find  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pages  such  varied  and  detailed  information  of  value  to 
the  social  worker  as  is  packed  in  a  pamphlet  just  published 
by  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society.  However,  its 
compactness  would  never  be  surmised  from  the  obviously 
British  title,  "The  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress;  a 
Handbook  of  Information  Respecting  the  Statutory  and 
Voluntary  Means  Available  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  and 
Improvement  of  Social  Conditions,  being  Sir  Charles  Loch's 
'  How  to  Help  Cases  of  Distress '  revised,  rearranged  and 
brought  up  to  date  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society." 
The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  supply  the  social 
worker  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  London  organiza- 
tions, governmental  or  private,  which  deal  with  the  relief 
of  distress, 

to  bring  together  in  an  easily  accessible  form  such  detailed  informa- 
tion under  various  heads  as  ought  to  be  familiar  to  persons  who 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  administering  relief — and  to  set 
forth  the  principles  which  underlie  such  administration  and  methods 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  sound. 

To  those  to  whom  the  powers,  duties  and  relationships  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  London  Metropolitan  area 
have  seemed  a  bit  hazy  and  complicated,  the  first  chapter 
on  The  Framework  of  Local  Government  in  London,  is  of 
real  value.  In  Chapter  II  is  an  equally  clear  exposition  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  administration.  There  is  nothing  in 
Chapter  III,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Charity,  which 
cannot  be  found  better  said  in  one  or  another  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond's books.  However,  it  is  stimulating  to  some  of  us 
ingrown  provincials  to  find  that  the  English  social  worker 
is  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  accepting  the  same  con- 
clusions as  we  are,  although  they  are  expressed  in  a  differ- 
ent phraseology.    For  example : 

Doctors  have  to  be  educated  methodically,  registered  and  certi- 
ficated. Charity  is  the  work  of  the  social  physician.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  it  should  not  be  entrusted  to  novices 
or  to  dilettanti  or  to  quacks. 

Passing  next  to  the  management  of  institutions,  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  committees  unless  there  are  working  committees  who  under- 
stand the  accounts, and  internal  arrangements  of  their  institutions 
or  societies.  Inquiry  sometimes  proves  that  the  display  of  names 
on  the  cover  of  a  society's  report  is  entirely  deceptive. 

A  constant  intrusion  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  if  not  resented — 
as  it  ought  to  be — weakens  their  self-respect;  and  if  to  this  intrusion 
is  added  the  well-meant  and  often  admirable  advice  of  half-a-dozen 
experts  on  social  reform,  the  effect  upon  a  harrassed  working-class 
mother  must  often  be  distracting. 

Almost  every  phase  of  social  work  is  touched  on.  The 
chapter  on  Distress  Due  to  Sickness  covers  insurance,  com- 
pensation for  injuries,  thrift  and  voluntary  saving,  treat- 
ment and  relief.  Under  Distress  Due  to  Mental  or 
Physical  Disability  are  subheadings  on  lunatics,  the  men- 
tally defective,  sane  epileptics,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  physically  defective  incurables.  In  other  chapters  is 
found  an  astonishing  amount  of  detailed  information  on 
such  miscellaneous  subjects  as  child  care,  the  support  of 
deserted  wives,  widows  and  married  women,  old  age  pen- 
sions, ex-service  men  and  women,  unemployment,  beggars, 
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discharged  prisoners,  inebriates,  rescue  work  and  endowed 
charities. 

While  all  of  these  subjects  and  their  manner  of  presenta- 
tion cannot  be  discussed  here,  attention  is  called  to  one  facile 
method  of  handling  unemployment  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  coveted  by  our  case  workers,  so  frequently  perplexed  with 
problems  of  the  unemployed.    To  quote: 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  relief  of  distress 
caused  by  unemployment.  When  care  is  taken  to  provide  for  a 
suitable  selection  of  the  emigrant,  and  adequate  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  reception  and  provision  of  employment  overseas — 
emigration  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  help.  Information 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  life,  demand  for  labor,  etc.,  in  the 
various  Dominions  is  contained  in  booklets  by  the  Overseas  Settle- 
ment Committee    (St.  James  Square). 

Henrietta  S.  Additon 

Non-Coms 

THE  PEOPLE  with  whom  you  spend  most  of  your 
time  are  apt  to  loom  large  on  your  horizon,  particu- 
larly if  that  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  an  institu- 
tion. In  reviewing  many  phases  of  state  care  of  children  in 
institutions,  A.  E.  Kepford,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Juvenile  Home,  Toledo,  Ohio,  emphasizes  the  need  for  peo- 
ple of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  the  minor  positions: 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  children  who  are  wards  of  the 
state  betimes  must  be  protected  from  what  I  shall  call,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  "  the  institutional  employe."  It  is  conceivable  that 
an  employe  under  whose  jurisdiction  these  children  are  being  cared 
for  will  have  no  interest  whatever  either  in  the  welfare  of  the  child 
or  the  institution.  A  case  comes  to  my  mind  wherein  a  girl  sixteen 
years  old  was  persecuted  by  a  matron.  Of  course,  the  superintendent 
had  to  intervene  and  finally  to  discharge  the  employe  to  protect 
the  child. 

There  is  the  employe  who  has  been  "  institutionalized  "  in  some 
other  kind  of  institution  who  often  will  do  the  children  an  injustice 


The  Bridge 


THE  nine-year-old  Alec  has  acquired  a  settled  reputation 
for  truancy.  Small,  dark,  eyes  crossed,  10  per  cent 
underweight,  no  color  in  his  cheeks,  Alec  hangs  his 
head  at  the  rare  times  he  speaks  and  he  seldom  smiles  in 
school.  His  oldest  brother,  now  fourteen,  has  already  been 
committed  to  the  Protectory  for  being  the  leader  of  a  gang 
who  "held  up  drunks."  John,  the  next  oldest  brother,  and  Alec 
live  with  their  mother  and  two  lodgers  in  three  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  old  house  which  has  been  condemned.  The 
father,  separated  from  the  mother,  "  comes  around  when 
he's  drunk  to  make  trouble."  The  mother  cleans  in  a 
department  store  from  8  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M.  to  support  herself 
and  the  boys. 

This  fall  when  Alec  was  transferred  to  a  new  school,  he 
appeared  the  first  day  only  to  disappear  again,  as  was  his 
wont.  After  some  days  the  teacher  turned  to  the  school 
counselor  to  get  some  light  on  the  wherefore  of  Alec's  con- 
duct. It  was  found  that  he  had  been  down  on  the  docks 
near  which  he  used  to  live. 

In  the  city  in  which  Alec  lives  a  mighty  bridge  is  being 
built — a  bridge  which  is  regarded  with  pride  by  citizens  of 
all  grades  of  importance.  The  counselor  and  the  teacher 
asked  Alec  whether  he  would  show  them  and  a  group  of  his 
classmates  the  sights  around  the  docks.  Down  on  the  water- 
front Alec  was  a  different  boy.  His  head  went  up,  he  knew 
every  inch  of  the  ground.  He  was  familiar  with  the  new 
bridge.  He  recognized  the  different  steamers,  freighters  and 
tugs  as  they  passed.  He  knew  there  were  three  fire  boats 
for  the  city.  He  became,  in  fact,  the  real  leader  of  the 
group  and  the  showman  for  the  crowd. 

Since  that  day  things  have  been  somewhat  different  with 
Alec.  His  teacher,  knowing  what  his  interests  really  are, 
has  got  hold  of  him.  She  has  given  him  responsibilities 
in  the  class  and  he  has  won  his  place  among  his  schoolmates. 

The  other  day  he  was  out  of  school  in  the  afternoon.  On 
inquiring  it  was  found  that  in  the  morning  he  had  "swiped" 
John's  shoes  in  order  to  come  to  school.  At  noon  John  had 
objected  and,  because  it  was  a  Jewish  holiday,  Alec  had  not 
been  able  to  get  his  own  from  the  cobbler.  But  the  next 
morning  he  was  back — to  stay. 


by  classifying  them  as  an  altogether  different  type  from  what  they 
really  are.  We  have  had  children  humiliated  greatly  by  being 
classified  as  feeble-minded  simply  because  an  employe  had  been  con- 
nected at  one  time  or  another  with  an  institution  caring  for  feeble- 
minded children;  classified  as  delinquent  because  an  employe  had  at 
some  time  been  connected  with  a  so-called  industrial  training  school. 
Certainly  we  have  a  percentage  of  both  classes,  but  the  Home 
population  is  neither  feeble-minded  nor  delinquent.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  employe  who  card  indexes  clothing,  bath  days  and  the  like, 
important  as  these  may  be,  but  who  is  always  complaining  that  the 
children  are  the  worst  the  Lord  ever  made.  I  tell  you  in  sincerity 
that  children  must  be  protected  from  this  type  of  state  training. 
Expert  training  in  the  details  of  caring  for  beds,  buildings  and  other 
property,  does  not  insure  heart  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
deeper  meanings  of  childhood.  I  am  here  to  affirm  that  no  employe 
is  fit  for  the  staff  of  a  children's  home,  public  or  private,  who  does 
not  love  the  children  and  who  does  not  see  in  the  untrained  and 
untamed  soul  of  a  child  the  possibility  of  a  future  citizen. 

How  to  select  and  where  to  find  the  competent  but  uninsti- 
tutionalized  employe  and  how  to  prevent  his  becoming  in- 
stitutionalized afterward  are  haunting  problems  to  the 
administrator.  To  match  up  the  salaries,  working  conditions 
and  opportunities  for  advancement  associated  with  the  ordi- 
nary position  in  the  institution,  and  the  requirements  of 
vitality  and  vision,  perspicacity  and  patience,  technical 
ability  and  humor,  is  a  real  personnel  problem. 


"JUVENILES'  Affairs  Boards"  is  the  name  which  is 
being  used  to  describe  the  newly  created  official  groups  upon 
whom  responsibility  is  placed  for  seeing  that  the  gap  be- 
tween school  and  work  is  bridged  for  the  children  of  the 
South  African  Union.  The  Juveniles  Act  of  1921  makes 
official  the  former  voluntary  Juveniles  Advisory  Boards 
which  have  been  operating  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
members  of  these  boards  have  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  representative  of  employers'  associations, 
trade  unions,  educational  bodies  and  welfare  organizations. 
The  new  boards  have  been  empowered  to  maintain  a 
register  of  all  juveniles  in  accordance  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  new  act;  to  conduct  employment  bureaus  for  work- 
ers under  eighteen  years  of  age;  to  compile  vocational  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  juveniles  and  their  parents;  "to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  approved  by  the  minister  for 
exercising  a  general  and  continuing  supervision  or  school 
care  over  all  juveniles"  within  the  area  of  each  board's 
jurisdiction;  and  to  make  special  reports  on  the  employ- 
ment, training  and  welfare  of  juveniles.  These  reports 
may  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  government  or  on  the 
board's  own  initiative.  In  the  September  number  of  Child 
Welfare,  published  quarterly  by  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Child  Life  in  Cape  Town,  it  is  stated  that: 

The  year  1922  finds  ail  the  boards  faced  with  their  share  of  the 
unemployment  problem,  and  there  are  still  countless  1921  school- 
leavers  who  have  not  been  absorbed  in  industry  and  commerce. 
Wherever  feasible,  continued  education  is  advocated  in  preference 
to  idleness,  for  the  board's  experience  is  that  the  under-educated  are 
severely  handicapped  these  days  in  the  competition  for  openings. 

"  WILFUL  desertion  or  wilful  non-support  of  minor  or 
dependent  children  "  has  been  added  this  year  to  the  cate- 
gory of  offenses  for  which  extradition  may  be  granted  under 
the  conventions  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  operation  of  the  present  Convention  is  confined  to  cases  in 
which  the  offenses  .  .  .  having  been  committed  in  the  United  States 
or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  person  charged  with  the  offense  is 
found  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  the  United  States, 
respectively. 

Thus  America  north  of  Mexico  holds  no  refuge  for  those 
who  unofficially  resign  from  their  domestic  obligations.  Be- 
side the  many  social  and  ethical  questions  which  cluster  about 
the  much  discussed  nature  of  these  obligations  and  their  en- 
forcement, there  remains  the  intensely  practical  consideration 
of  the  expense  of  invoking  the  extradition  machinery  as  com- 
pared with  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  investment. 
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The  Church's  Part  in  Social  Work 

PREACHING  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL,  by  Ozora  8.  Davis.     Fleming  B. 
Revell  Co.    224  pp.    Price  $  1.50 ;  postpaid  o]  the  Survey  $1.56. 
SOCIAL   WORK   IN  THE  CHURCHES,   by  Arthur  E.  Holt.     Pilgrim 
Press.    131  pp.    Price  $.60 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $.65. 
THE  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,  by  William  Adams  Brown.     Macmlllan 
Co.    378  pp.    Price  $3.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

npHESE    three    vital    volumes    frankly    and    constructively 
•*    state  the  demand  upon  the  churches  for  readjustment  to 
the     changed    conditions     since    the    war,     and     suggest     the 
ways  in  which  the  Christian  message  may  be  presented  from 
the  pulpit,  how  the  parish  and  other  cooperative  agencies  may 
be  organized  for  practicing  Christian  principles,  and  what  may 
be  the  contribution  which  modern  democracy 
demands   of    the   whole    church.     And    they 
do   these   things   in   a   way   to  reassure   and 
inspire   those   within    the   churches   who   arc 
concerned    for    their   vital    ministry    to    con- 
temporary life;  in  a  way  also  to  surprise  those 
outside  the  church  who  are  unaware  of  its 
vigorous  response  to  the  signs  of  these  transi- 
tional times. 

Postulating  the  social  gospel  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  Christianity's  intensive  message  to 
the  individual  and  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
realization,  Dr.  Davis  holds  the  preacher  re- 
sponsible for  so  organizing  preaching  through- 
out the  church  year  as  to  insure  the  progres- 
sive presentation  of  the  Christian  social  mes- 
sage always  accompanied  by  the  right  emphasis 
upon  its  personal  appeal,  and  shows  in  this 
volume  how  it  may  be  done.  The  book  is 
unique  in  suggesting  an  order  of  presenting 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  truth  in  accord- 
ance with  this  purpose.  Starting  from  its 
intensely  inward  application  to  the  growth  and  guidance  of 
the  Christian  soul,  it  proceeds  on  and  out  to  the 
extending  spheres  of  life — physical,  family,  educational, 
industrial,  political,  national  and  international.  Incentive 
and  aid  are  offered  for  carrying  out  this  procedure,  which 
turns  on  such  an  "axis  of  interest"  as  is  thus  suggested, 
by  weaving  into  each  main  topic  strikingly  suggestive  Scripture 
texts  that  not  only  add  urgency  to  the  themes  they  suggest, 
but  impellingly  prompt  the  use  of  these  very  passages  in 
preaching. 

To  these  incentives  are  added  tellingly  pertinent  quotations 
from  a  wide  range  of  social  literature,  quotations  which  them- 
selves exemplify  the  hold  that  social  intelligence  and  the  reality 
of  religion  have  taken  upon  each  other.  Especially  significant 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  social  application  of  Christian 
ideals  and  standards  in  the  minds  of  Christian  preachers  and 
teachers  is  the  way  in  which  this  president  of  a  theological 
seminary  and  professor  of  preaching  assertively  takes  for 
granted,  without  argument,  the  application  of  each  great  tenet 
of  the  faith  to  the  social  conditions  and  relations  of  the  common 
life.  This  significance  is  most  pointed  wherever  the  Christian 
spirit  and  ethics  are  directly  and  unfalteringly  applied  to 
economic  conditions  and  industrial  relations,  to  narrow  nation- 
alism and  world-wide  internationalism. 

This  fresh  and  vitally  suggestive  book  valuably  interprets  the 
gospel  in  social  terms  to  the  ministry  of  the  churches,  and  also 
the  social  viewpoint  of  the  churches  and  their  ministry  in  terms 
of  the  manwardness  and  earthwardness  of  Christ's  own  preach- 
ing and  example. 

Mr.  Holt  gives  vigorous  expression  in  his  brief  volume  to 
the  fresh  and  effective  ways  in  which,  as  secretary  of  a  church 
social  service  commission,  he  is  organizing  Christian  efforts  and 
agencies  for  practicing  their  principles.  Seizing  upon  fellowship 
as  the  unifying  sentiment  regnant  within  the  church,  he  deals 
with  the  group,  rather  than  the  individual,  as  the  unit  of  the 
church's  life  and  work.    Therefore  the  local  church  is  held  up  to 


its  obligation  and  opportunity  to  exemplify  and  promote  the 
fellowship  of  its  neighborhood,  town  or  city,  nation  and  age. 
Far  from  being  content  with  any  mere  sentimental  expression 
of  unity,  he  presses  home  the  question  whether  the  Protestant 
churches  can  be  a  brotherhood  intent  upon  seeking  and  realizing 
justice  among  men.  Such  a  "  fellowship  of  justice  "  is  shown 
to  exact  and  prompt  far  larger  achievements  than  can  be  re- 
alized within  ecclesiastical  circles.  It  must  func- 
tion in  the  arduous  and  hazardous  spheres  of 
industrial  action,  racial  antagonisms,  national  and 
international  relations. 

Religious  ideals  and  tenets  are  dwelt  upon  only 
enough  to  demonstrate  their  applicability  to  the 
human  conditions  and   relationships  which  they 
are  designed  to  improve.    As  incentive  and  guide 
to  the  practice  of  fellowship  both  within  and  be- 
yond  church    affiliation,   methods   are  suggested 
and  examples  are  cited  showing  how  it  works 
and  the  effects  it  produces  in  these  outside 
spheres.    The  church  is  thus  shown  educating 
^      its  own  members  for  brotherhood,  organizing 
O"^  benevolence,  functioning  in  a  free 

society,  allied  with  the  home  and 
with  its  breadwinners  in  their  oc- 
cupations. 

Examples  are  cited  of  the  adap- 
tation of  certain  churches  to  the 
farmer  group,  the  labor  group, 
the  migrant  group,  and  their  geo- 
graphical and  racial  surround- 
ings. This  adaptation  is  shown  in 
the  specific  methods  employed  for 
enlisting  the  social  activities  of 
educational  groups  and  thereby 
promoting  their  social  education; 
in  the  changes  wrought  in  the  building  equipment  of  the  churches, 
and  in  the  various  facilities  with  which  they  are  equipping  them- 
selves for  the  most  practical  service  to  their  respective  communi- 
ties. The  volume  is  more  than  the  "  study  in  the  practice  of 
fellowship  "  which  it  claims  to  be.  It  is  a  very  helpfully  sugges- 
tive manual  for  actual  use  in  prompting  and  promoting  effective 
social  work  by  the  churches. 

PROFESSOR  BROWN  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  answer 
in  his  compact  and  comprehensive  volume  the  two  questions 
which  called  it  forth:  What  may  American  democracy  demand 
of  the  church?  Why  may  the  American  church  be  expected  to 
meet  this  demand?  As  the  executive  of  two  international  com- 
mittees, one  of  which  was  charged  with  the  war-time  cooperation 
of  thirty-nine  Protestant  bodies,  and  the  other  entrusted  with 
reporting  on  the  war  and  the  religious  outlook,  more  facts  with 
which  the  war  faced  the  churches  passed  under  his  review  than 
under  that  of  any  other  man. 

These  surveys  of  the  tasks  and  problems  of  the  church  as  a 
whole  prompted  him  to  contribute  this  volume  toward  a  "  re- 
thinking of  the  theory  of  the  church,"  in  order  to  determine 
what  its  function  should  be  and  how  the  church  can  best  co- 
operate in  fulfilling  it.  The  barest  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  suggests  the  vivid  apprehension  of  the  complex 
situation  confronting  the  American  churches  which  is  reflected 
in  its  pages.  It  states  the  facts  to  be  faced  as  the  adequacy  of 
the  religion  of  the  average  American  to  meet  the  emerging 
problem  of  race,  class  and  nationality,  and  to  take  the  wider 
outlook  upon  the  church's  home  and  foreign  field.  Then  the 
church  is  told  where  the  war  found  it,  what  the  war  taught  it, 
and  where  the  war  left  it.  The  ideal  of  the  church  in  the  new 
intellectual  environment,  in  the  new  social-industrial  order, 
leads  up  to  the  suggestion  of  its  future  cooperative  organization 
for  specialized  community  service.  This  suggestion  is  derived 
from  a  careful  review  of  its  present  tendencies. 

The  necessary  training  of  its  members  and  leaders  to  think 
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and  serve  together  in  the  world's  tomorrow  culminates  this  com- 
prehensive survey,  registering  the  stern  yet  hopeful  facts  of  the 
present  situation  and  stating  the  exactions  to  be  met  in  meeting 
the  obligations  and  opportunities  of  the  immediate  future. 

No  better  backing  than  this  could  be  given  the  appeal  for 
defining  and  preaching  the  social  gospel,  and  for  organizing  the 
parish,  and  the  church  as  a  whole,  for  social  work.  And  these 
three  guides  to  the  message  and  methods  of  the  church  are  part 
of  its  quick  response  to  this  appeal  for  a  live  Christianity  to 
minister  to  the  living  people  of  this  democratic  age. 

Graham  Taylor 

A  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 

PROGRESS  AND  SCIENCE,  by  Robert  Shafer.  Yale  University  Press. 
243  pp.    Price  $2.50  ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

A  MID-WEST  state  university  president  said  not  long  ago 
**■  that  "  The  progress  in  scientific  fields  in  recent  decades 
has  been  the  glory  of  higher  education.  Science  has  demon- 
strated what  can  be  done  in  a  university.  The  morale  of  the 
scientific  world  has  been  unprecedented  and  its  achievements 
are  at  once  the  shame  and  inspiration  of  scholarly  endeavor  in 
all  fields."  An  Atlantic  coast  philosopher  concluded  his  review 
of  a  recent  book  about  Science  and  Human  Affairs  with  the 
following  warning:  "Despite  the  invaluable  progress  of  sci- 
ence, life  is  still  somewhat  of  an  adventure  and  not  yet  alto- 
gether a  demonstrable  theorem." 

The  author  of  Progress  and  Science  would  certainly  not  enter 
the  rooter's  stand  in  the  train  of  the  university  president,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  would  go  far  beyond  the  Atlantic 
ipoast  philosopher  in  his  derogation  of  science.  His  general 
thesis  is  that  science  makes  for  accelerated  change  but  not  for 
progress;  that  the  one  kind  of  progress  that  most  people  are 
talking  about  is  a  progress  towards  material  sufficiency;  but 
that  since  material  sufficiency  does  not  clear  the  way  to  spiritual 
progress  and  since  from  the  evidence  at  his  hand  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  raising  permanently  the  standard  of  living,  the 
author  considers  progress  nothing  short  of  a  mischief-making 
dogma,  and  ascribes  the  reason  for  his  conclusion  to  human 
nature  itself  and  particularly  to  human  nature's  self-centered- 
ness. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  neither  pessimistic  nor  optimistic, 
but  could  be  classed  as  realistic  and  anti-socialistic.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  ingenious  turn  of  the  imagination  that  can  connect 
Darwin  with  Walter  Pater  by  way  of  Henry  Adams  and  H.  G. 
Wells  in  an  attack  on  the  theory  of  progress.  The  key  to  such 
a  paradox  is  of  course  that  Mr.  Shafer  is  not  really  attacking 
progress  nor  a  theory  of  progress  so  much  as  he  is  attacking 
sensationalism,  materialism,  and  the  attempt  to  substitute  quan- 
tity of  stuff  for  spiritual  quality,  or  struggle  for  existence,  and 
class  struggle  for  spiritual  struggle,  which  is  the  only  real  uni- 
fying effort.  While  of  course  the  whole  animus  of  the  book 
concerns  the  social  reformer  and  the  social  worker,  in  one  or 
two  places  at  least  the  author  is  extremely  explicit  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  futility  of  social  reform. 

This  is  the  contradiction  which  the  social  reformer  cannot  escape; 
he  is  to  work  for  the  material  betterment  of  the  majority,  yet  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  even  plausibly  hope  for  it,  much  less  assure  it, 
unless  somehow  he  can  bring  the  majority  to  what  may  be  called 
a  spiritual  view  of  life — one  which  transcends  the  aim  of  material 
betterment.  ...  It  should  be  clearly  realized  that  no  earthly 
paradise,  no  perfect  ordering  of  society  will  ever  result  from  the 
ambiguous  cry  for  social  service.  .  .  .  We  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  at  present  no  valid  ground  for  belief  that  life 
will  ever  be  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  Supposing  a  condition  of  universal  brotherly  love  were  attain- 
able .  .  .  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  relapse  to  sav- 
agery would  be  swift  and  complete. 

Mr.  Shafer  knows  how  to  write.  He  is  familiar  also  with 
the  technique  of  acute  criticism.  The  arrows  which  he  wings 
at  industrialism,  at  Karl  Marx,  at  guild  socialism,  at  commun- 
ism, at  school  "  self-government,"  at  Wells'  world  state,  hit 
their  target  squarely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bumptious- 
ness which  characterizes  certain  exponents  of  modern  science 
merits  just  such  criticism  as  this  work  offers.  Likewise  the 
sentimentalists  about  progress  and  those  to  whom  it  seems  an 
easy  and  inevitable  event  should  profit  by  the  astringent  which 
Mr.  Shafer  pours  upon  their  softness.  Such  a  work  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  stand   still  once  in  a 


while  and  take  account  of  themselves  lest  their  doctrines  swal- 
low the  bit,  run  away  with  their  riders  and  spill  them  in  the 
bog.  His  critique,  however,  would  have  gained  strength  had 
it  protected  itself  by  a  little  more  care  in  certain  places;  the 
more  so  since  the  author  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  belles- 
lettrist  and  not  a  trained  scientist.  For  instance,  to  the  re- 
viewer the  author's  definition  of  religion  is,  to  say  the  least, 
fallacious.  His  criticism  of  brotherly  love,  if  put,  say,  in  terms  of 
mutual  aid  as  Kropotkin  worked  it  out,  is  grotesquely  exag- 
gerated. But  perhaps  the  most  serious  slip  in  the  book  is  the 
uncritical  way  in  which  the  data  on  intelligence  tests  are  ac- 
cepted and  used  as  a  basis  for  generalization  about  the  general 
level  of  intelligence.  In  view  of  recent  discussions  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  population,  the  author  should  look 
further  before  concluding  that  45  per  cent  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation can  never  develop  intellectual  capacity  beyond  that  of  a 
normal  twelve-year-old  child.  Simply  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
publicists  have  made  the  same  mistake  does  not  excuse  any  of 
us  for  repeating  the  blunder. 

In  spite  of  these  defects  no  one  can  deny  a  certain  measure 
of  thanks  to  the  author  for  frankly  coming  out  into  the  open 
and  declaring  that  the  true  vocation  of  man  is  not  to  fight 
against  his  fellows  but  against  himself  and  that  "  this  is  the 
activity  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  his  essential 
nature,  distinguishing  him  unalterably  from  the  beast,  shines 
out  and  becomes  living  reality."  Arthur  J.  Todd 

Wanted:  Thinking,  Not  Thoughts 

A  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT,  by  Emory  8.  Bogardus.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Press,  Los  Angeles.  510  pp.  Price, 
$3.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey,  $3.70. 

CAUSES  AND  CURES  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  UNREST,  by  Ross  L.  Fin- 
ney. Macmillan  Co.  287  pp.  Price,  $2.00  ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey, 
$2.15. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  David  Snedden.  Century  Co.  689 
pp.    Price,  $4.00  ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey,  $4.40. 

ftW/T^-  face  a  world  of  social  problems,"  says  Professor  Bo- 
»  V  gardus,  in  his  "elementary  text-book  in  the  history  of 
social  thought."  Over  against  this  world  of  problems  he  places 
the  long  accumulation  of  social  thought,  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern;  the  contributions  of  Malthus,  Comte,  Marx,  Buckle, 
Spencer,  Ward,  Small  and  various  types  of  sociologists.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  book  his  thought  sources  are  all  academic; 
he  knows  no  such  men  as  Sidney  Hillman  or  Samuel  Gompers. 
He  knows  nothing  of  William  Howard  Taft  or  Judge  Ander- 
son. He  does  not  enter  the  arena  of  social  thinking.  He  re- 
mains in  the  realm  of  social  thought. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  "  a  battle  to  the  death,"  says  Profes- 
sor Finney,  discussing  the  facts  of  social  unrest,  and  "  quarter 
is  neither  offered  nor  asked."  The  only  chance  of  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  such  a  battle  to  the  death  lies  with  "  us  of 
the  middle  class."  It  is  barely  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
"  invent  a  third  alternative,  a  middle  pathway  to  justice  and 
peace."  "  The  cure  for  the  social  unrest  is  for  everybody,  '  pro- 
letariat '  at  the  left,  and  '  plutocrat '  at  the  right,  to  get  into 
the  middle  class."  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  By  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  "  old-fashioned  middle-class  ideals  and  vir- 
tues." What  were  those  ideals  and  virtues?  A  clean,  hard  life; 
saving  and  thrift;  plain,  common  honesty;  middle-class  piety. 
To  be  sure,  the  new  education  will  demand  more  than  these 
things;  for  example,  "adequate  opportunity  for  complete  self- 
realization."  And  the  future  of  democracy  cannot  be  wholly 
based  on  old  virtues;  more  knowledge  is  needed,  especially  fun- 
damental advances  in  the  fields  of  the  social  sciences.  Art  is 
needed,  too,  and  the  means  of  recreation.  As  we  go  on,  the 
good  old-fashioned  middle-class  virtues  seem  rather  left  behind. 
Finally,  "  the  new  religion  "  brings  a  note  that  was  scarcely  an 
item  in  the  old  middle-class  creed,  the  note  of  cooperation.  So, 
though  Professor  Finney  praises  the  old  virtues,  he  passes  them 
by  for  other  eventualities. 

For  Professor  Snedden,  the  world  presents  no  unusual  prob- 
lems. -Conflicts  are  with  us,  but  they  are  the  age-old  conflicts. 
No  crises  disturb  his  consideration  of  the  world.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  changes,  of  course,  but  these  changes  are  normal, 
natural  and,  on  the  whole,  progressive.  Education  will  look  out 
for  the  future.  It  has  not,  it  is  true,  satisfactorily  looked  out 
for  the  past  or  the  present,  but  that  is  because  sociological  con- 
siderations have  not  been  sufficiently  noted  and  used.  We  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  very  great  progress.    Sociology  is  ready  to 
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help  us  find  out  what  education  should  be  as  to  its  objectives, 
in  both  individual  and  social  living.  And  when  we  shall  have 
found  out  what  our  true  aims  should  be,  we  shall  shortly  learn 
how  to  achieve  them. 

Professors  Bogardus  and  Snedden  seem  both  curiously  remote 
from  the  world  in  which  most  men  and  women  live  and  work. 
For  both  of  them  social  thought  is  an  academic  product.  Says 
the  former:  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  analyses  of  social  ques- 
tions has  been  academic.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  social  theories 
have  been  correct,  they  have  unfortunately  been  reserved  for 
the  theorists  alone.  .  .  .  Sound  social  thought  needs  to  be 
democratized,  that  is,  made  available  for  all  people."  That 
means,  I  take  it,  that  the  people  are  not  expected  to  have  any 
share  in  the  making  of  social  thought,  that  is,  in  social  thinking; 
they  are  to  be  given  a  share  in  existent  social  thought — "  de- 
mocratized "  down  to  them. 

Says  Professor  Snedden:  "The  development  of  social  science 
subjects  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  recent  years 
.  .  .  may  be  expected  gradually  to  produce  .  .  .  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  place  and  probable  functions  of 
the  various  agencies  of  economic  activity."  This  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  future  organization  of  industry  will 
be  determined  by  the  growth  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  uni- 
versities. This  will  be  interesting  news  to  Bert  M.  Jewell, 
General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  the  Hon.  Harry  M.  Daugherty, 
and  Judge  Wilkerson. 

One  essential  defect  seems  to  appear  in  all  sociological  writ- 
ing, today,  namely,  the  author  knows,  before  he  begins  to  write, 
where  he  is  going  to  come  out.  He  has  his  answers  ready  be- 
fore he  tackles  his  problems.  He  does  not  exhibit  his  thinking; 
he  exhibits  his  thoughts.  We  face  a  world  of  social  problems — 
says  the  author.  But  what  a  man  needs  in  the  presence  of  a 
problem  is  thinking,  not  thoughts.  Here  is  where  so  much  col- 
lege teaching  fails.  Students  are  deluged  with  thoughts.  As 
for  thinking 

Sociology  ought  to  plump  us  into  the  midst  of  problems.  Our 
thinking  ought  to  be  enlisted.  We  have  too  many  answers  in 
our  heads  now.  We  have  spent  so  much  time  getting  answers 
we  have  had  no  time  to  get  our  problems.  We  have  so  many 
thoughts  we  have  no  time  for  thinking.  If  the  writers  of 
social  science  books  want  to  get  us  average  people  interested  in 
their  fields,  they  must  give  us  fewer  answers,  fewer  thoughts ; 
more  problems  and  more  real  occasions  for  thoughtfulness.  We 
don't  just  think  in  general.  We  think  when  a  problem  becomes 
so  poignantly  real  that  we  can't  get  out  of  it.  For  our  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  society  as  a  whole  we  need,  occasion- 
ally, a  book  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  J.  K.  .H. 

Labor,  Farmers  and  the  Farm  Bloc 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  FARMER,  by  Hayes  Robbins. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  195  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvey 
$1.35. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  BLOC,  by  Arthur  Capper.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.    171  pp.    Price  $1.25  ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

npHESE  two  books  are  parts  of  a  series  being  published 
■■■  under  the  editorship  of  K.  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  series  is 
called  The  Farmer's  Bookshelf  because  the  purpose  of  the 
volumes  constituting  it  is  to  reach  and  educate  the  farmer  con- 
cerning social  and  economic  conditions  which  affect  him  not  only 
immediately  but  in  some  cases  beyond  his  present  vision.  Presi- 
dent Butterfield  has  shown  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  rural  affairs 
during  the  past  and  this  undertaking  is  in  line  with  his  record. 

The  farmer's  interest  in  the  labor  movement  is  determined 
by  his  grasp  of  the  ways  in  which  labor  affects  his  life  and  work, 
and  Mr.  Robbins'  book  is  intended  to  give  farmers  a  better  grasp 
of  the  situation.  It  deals  in  a  simple  and  direct  way  with  the 
history  of  labor,  the  causes  producing  labor  organizations,  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  labor  in  organizing,  the  various  kinds 
of  labor  organizations  now  existing  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
relation  of  such  movements  to  public  issues,  present  methods  of 
settling  labor  disputes  and  some  indications  as  to  the  way  out. 
The  farmer  will  here  secure  the  essential  information  about  the 
labor  situation  past  and  present  to  enable  him  to  form  a  wiser 
judgment  concerning  his  attitude  toward  farm  labor,  the  proposal 
for  an  alliance  between  labor  and  farmers,  and  an  ideal  national 
policy  for  labor.  Mr.  Robbins  has  accomplished  his  function 
admirably  in  a  small  space  and  has  placed  the  present  reviewer, 
at  any  rate,  in  debt  to  him. 


Intelligent  citizens  know  that  Senator  Arthur  Capper  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  Agricultural  Bloc  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  its  inception,  was  one  of  its  moving  spirits; 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  senatorial  group  which  act  together 
toward  securing  suitable  legislation  to  relieve  agricultural  dis- 
tress and  promote  rural  welfare.  It  is  to  his  everlasting  credit 
that  he  has  taken  time  to  put  in  book  form  the  story  of  the  rise 
of  the  Agricultural  Bloc  in  Congress  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions involving  agriculture  which  lay  in  the  background  and 
acted  as  compelling  forces  in  its  organization. 

The  volume  depicts  very  graphically  the  causes  operating  to 
produce  the  tragic  situation  in  which  American  farmers  find 
themselves  today:  depression  following  war,  high  cost  of  living, 
weaknesses  in  the  financial  system  as  it  touches  farmers,  trans- 
portation, marketing,  and  the  like.  He  places  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bloc  in  aid  of  farmers  the  Emergency  Tariff,  the  Fordney 
Tariff  clauses  touching  farm  products,  extension  of  credit  to 
farmers  through  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Grain  Futures 
Bill,  Packers  Control  Act,  and  the  reviving  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  Act  to  provide  additional  credit  for  farmers.  One 
may  not  agree  that  all  these  measures  alike  really  helped  the 
farmer,  and  yet  rejoice  over  the  good  showing  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Bloc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  public  criticism  of  the  Bloc  has 
almost  passed  over  into  acquiescence  or  approval,  and  that  the 
Republican  campaign  committee  is  mentioning  the  above  meas- 
ures as  indices  of  the  progressive  attainments  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Congress.  John  M.  Gillette 

"  Mak'  Money  America.    No  Good  Live  " 

STEEL,  THE  DIARY  OF  A  FURNACE  WORKER,  6;/  Charles  Rumford 
Walker.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  157  pp.  Price  $1.75  ;  postpaid  of 
the  Survey  $1.85. 

TN  your  bright  and  blooming  young  manhood  to  drive  your 
*•  body  through  the  twelve-hour  day  in  steel  mills  is  one  thing. 
To  make  a  journal  about  it  all  is  another  thing — a  born  ques- 
tioner's job.  It's  a  third  thing  to  toss  aside  the  inch-thick  diary 
and  to  make  live  again  those  days,  those  jobs  and  those  fellow- 
workers.  Mr.  Walker  has  done  all  three,  taking  several  years 
to  it.  His  diary  is  a  piece  of  literature;  he  has  captured  for 
history  a  bit  of  our  industrial  age. 

His  own  strength,  weariness,  burns  or  curses  do  not  preoc- 
cupy him  unduly.  His  story  is  full  of  Adolph  the  Hungarian, 
John  the  Italian,  Pete  the  Russian  boss,  Scotch  Jack  and  Serb 
Marco.  It  is  fuller  yet  of  the  Job  of  Steel — the  insistent  maws 
of  furnaces;  the  cantankerousness  of  molten  metal,  mud,  hot 
bricks,  dolomite,  swinging  cranes,  charging  machines.  Human 
rough-house,  human  hungers,  snatches  of  breeze  at  the  mill  edge, 
snatches  of  sleep  beside  mill  rail  tracks — most  things  human  are 
weighed  down  and  lost  out  beneath  the  hungers  and  habits  of 
the  great  steel  machine. 

Particularly  most  manliness  loses  out  in  the  contest  against 
steel's  habit  of  long  hours — ten  by  day,  fourteen  by  night  and, 
fortnightly,  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch.  On  a  shorter  work- 
day men  might  have  a  run  for  their  money  and  life  have  some 
chance  of  getting  on  even  terms  with  the  dominant  machinery. 
But  the  twelve-hour  day — Walker  at  the  end  found  it  summed 
up  right  by  the  Italian  third-helper  on  No.  4  furnace: 

"What  you  think  of  this  job?"  he  asked. 

"  Pretty  bad,"  I  said,  "  but  pretty  good  money." 

He  looked  up  and  the  veins  swelled  on  his  forehead.  His  cheeks 
were  inflamed  and  his  eyes  showed  the  effects  of  the  twenty  hours 
of  continuous  labor. 

"To  hell  with  the  money!'  he  said  with  quiet  passion.  "No 
can  live." 

Friendliness  in  the  mills;  "Why  you  no  be  priest,  Charlie?" 
— "I  run  away;  I  like  raise  hell  too  much  be  priest" — "O 
Charlie  !  "';  and  the  fascination  of  making  steel — these  survive 
only  in  moments  in  the  twelve-hour  day.  "  Mak'  money  Amer- 
ica !  "  said  the  Hunky.    "  No  good  live." 

No  question  of  the  truth  of  Walker's  data  is  possible.  Get- 
ting the  realities  so  engrossed  him  while  at  work  and  while 
writing  that  he  gave  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  is  "  a  controversial  question."  Only  in  the  epilogue 
(which  he  had  better  have  omitted)  did  he  take  cognizance  of 
the  controversy.  This  makes  his  work,  of  course,  all  the 
weightier  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  end  the  bar- 
barisms, of  steel  management.     For  the  main  facts  he  gives  are 
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just  as  true  today  as  they  were  in  1919;  the  twelve-hour  day 
still  lives. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  have  already  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
book  in  the  chapter  on  blast  furnaces  published  in  the  October 
Survey  Graphic.  Heber  Blankenhorn 

Public  Relief  of  Sickness 

PUBLIC  RELIEF  OF  SICKNESS,  by  Gerald  Morgan.     Macmillan  Co. 
195  pp.    Price  $1.50 ;  postpaid  0]  the  Survey  $1.60. 

WHILE  Gerald  Morgan's  familiarity  with  medical  experi- 
ence, vital  statistics  and  the  etiology  of  disease  leads 
him  into  making  some  rather  grotesque  statements,  his  study  of 
the  elements  essential  for  the  financial  aid  and  medical  service 
of  the  wage-earner  is  timely,  judicial  and  constructive. 

In  a  country  where,  in  many  a  rural  county  and  in  large 
areas  of  many  states,  there  are  more  separate  church  buildings 
than  there  are  individual  hospital  beds  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  where  the  industrial  policy  holder  receives  only  $62.50  for 
every  $100  he  invests  in  insurance,  we  can  hardly  have  too  much 
of  such  thoughtful  analysis  as  is  here  presented,  fortunately 
free  from  the  ranting  of  the  demagogue  or  the  selfish  narrow- 
mindedness  of  contented  professional  or  employer  groups. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  introductory  statement  that  "  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  poverty  is  caused  by  sickness."  Perhaps 
the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  experience  of  relief  agencies 
operating  in  large  cities  that  three-quarters  of  the  relief  cases 
are  due  to  sickness  is  to  be  sought  in  the  definition  of  sickness 
and  the  imagination  or  ingenuity  with  which  the  true  origin  of 
the  poverty  is  traced.  Perhaps  Morgan  ignores  subnormal  or 
abnormal  mentality  as  a  common  form  of  sickness  causing 
poverty. 

Certainly  the  general  death  rate  of  Denmark  in  1921  was 
nearer  ten  than  nineteen  per  1,000  and  one  must  recall  that  this 
well  organized  country,  through  its  acceptance  of  the  wise  advice 
of  its  food  and  nutrition  expert  Hindhede  and  others,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  its  death  rate  during  the  war  as  no  other 
European  country  did. 

In  this  country  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  the  combina- 
tion of  private  financial  philanthropy  and  personal  donation  of 
medical  services  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  through  the 
visiting  nurse  have  provided  the  indigent  sick  more  nearly 
adequate  medical  care  than  any  system  of  state  aid  or  organ- 
ization has  in  other  countries.  Admitting  that  the  public  serv- 
ices above  mentioned  are  not  democratically  offered,  that  the 
distribution  of  support  is  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  equity, 
granting  the  reasonable  expectation  of  self-respecting  labor  that 
it  receive  not  gratuities  but  justice  and  be  not  pauperized,  and 
that  what  we  have  attained  falls  short  of  the  best  that  medicine 
can  offer,  let  us  at  least  build  on  the  good  we  have  and  not  run 
quite  counter  to  organization  and  experience  as  we  have  it. 
We  can  well  agree  that  the  obstacles  to  the  cash  relief  and 
medical  care  so  far  provided  in  Denmark,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  real  difficulties  and  serious  enough  to  have  blocked 
the  attempts  at  making  similar  state  provision  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  adequate  cash  benefits  and  adequate 
medical  treatment  was  more  than  the  contributors,  whoever  they 
were,  were  able  or  willing  to  meet.  This  fact  is  by  far  the  most 
important  obstacle  of  all. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  modern  medical  treatment  has  been 
advancing,  and  is  still  advancing,  faster  and  still  faster  than 
wages. 

3.  The  fact  that  insurance  medical  practice  obliged  doctors  to 
make  strict  contracts,  or  bargains,  for  their  services  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  community,  thus  emphasizing  the  commercial  side  of 
medical  practice  to  its  professional  detriment,  which,  in  turn, 
reacted  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  treatment  actually  accorded  to 
patients. 

More  emphasis  might  well  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
diseases  and  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  their  treatment  are  not 
dispensed  by  a  considerate  Providence  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  sufferer.  Quite  the  contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  necessity  often,  the  ignorance  commonly,  of  the  poor  keeps 
them  so  long  at  work  after  onset  of  symptoms  of  disease  that 
these  patients  present  complicated,  long-standing,  serious  condi- 
tions to  the  diagnostician  and  the  therapeutist,  calling  for  an 
expense  and  duration  of  care  which  the  well-to-do  are  often 
spared  because  they  commonly  afford  "  the  stitch  in  time,"  the 


early  diagnosis,  preventive  care  and  the  periodic  medical  exam- 
ination for  the  protection  of  health. 

Morgan  may  well  look  over  the  epidemiology  of  anthrax 
since  1916  in  England,  the  United  States  and  among  our  troops 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  to  correct  the  impression  which  he  gives  on 
page  137. 

Absolute  precision  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  what  actually  happens 
is  that  medical  science  is  expected  to  bring  forward  conclusive 
evidence  that  each  occupational  disease  could  not  have  been  con- 
tracted elsewhere  than  in  the  specific  occupation,  except  by  the 
most  unusual  chance.  For  instance,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible 
that  a  man  handling  hair  or  hides  should  contract  anthrax  from 
his  own  shaving  brush  at  home,  but  that  would  be  so  very  unusual 
as  to  be  considered  impossible. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  anthrax  in  the  main  outbreaks 
in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  and  England  have  been  due 
precisely  to  infection  on  the  face  from  shaving  brushes. 

H.  E. 

A  Brief  on  Financial  Federations 

CENTRAL  FINANCING  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  oy  W.  Frank  Per- 
sons. Columbus  Advisory  Council,  Columbus.  Ohio.  284  pp.  Price 
$2.00. 

A  T  THE  instigation  of  the  Columbus  Advisory  Council,  W. 
■**■  Frank  Persons,  formerly  vice-chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  and 
methods  of  organization  and  operation  of  the  central  financing 
of  social  agencies.  The  result  of  the  study  is  now  available,  in 
a  report  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  entitled  Central  Financ- 
ing of  Social  Agencies. 

This  report  gains  added  interest  because  Mr.  Persons  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity  which  sponsored  a  report  on  Financial 
Federations  issued  in  1917,  that  has  always  been  regarded  as 
unfriendly  to  federation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Persons  was  only  "  connected  with  " 
the  earlier  report  and  while  he  was  partly  responsible  for  it  he 
did  not  write  it.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Persons'  name,  signed  now 
to  another  and  this  time  friendly  account  of  the  movement, 
illustrates  how  sentiment  toward  the  federation  plan  has 
changed  in  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  between  the  publi- 
cation of  the  two  documents. 

The  work  is  based  upon  observation  of  central  financing  in 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Louisville  and 
Detroit.  One  feels  as  he  puts  down  the  book  after  reading  it 
that  here  is  a  good  job,  well  done,  of  value  to  the  federation 
fold,  and  of  particular  value  to  those  who  expect  to  be 
initiated  soon  into  the  federation  world.  It  reviews  rather 
extensively  and  from  both  sides  most  of  the  problems  that  worry 
the  city  thinking  about  plunging  into  the  federation  venture. 
Forms  of  organization,  budget  making,  methods  of  money  rais- 
ing, of  administration  and  of  educational  publicity,  social  pro- 
gram-making and  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  the  move- 
ment are  set  forth  as  Mr.  Persons  saw  them  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

The  book  is  really  a  bi-partite  brief,  for  and  against  the 
federation  scheme  as  it  is  operated,  with  a  general  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plan  with  plenty  of  warnings.  Its  chief  value  is  to 
those  seeking  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  engage  in 
federation  or  not.  It  is  also  of  value  to  the  federation  employe 
or  board  member  as  a  reference  work,  although  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be,  and  certainly  is  not,  a  manual  of  federation  method 
and  practice. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  too  bad  to  waste  Mr. 
Persons  on  the  six  cities  chosen  for  the  inquiry.  They  are  typi- 
cal only  of  the  top  rung  of  the  movement.  The  author  could 
have  presented  a  more  illuminating  picture  had  the  directors 
of  his  itinerary  chosen  different  layers.  It  would  have  been 
more  helpful  to  all  of  us,  both  federated  and  unfederated,  if 
two  large  cities,  two  middle-sized  cities  and  two  much  smaller 
cities  had  been  selected,  and  if  two  or  three  of  them  had  been 
outside  the  federation  geographic  center  as  it  exists  today.  One 
also  regrets  that  only  ten  weeks  were  allotted  to  the  author  to 
begin  and  end  a  task  which  was  to  produce  so  ambitious  nn 
answer  to  such  a  complex  question  as  this  report  undertakes. 
The  report  then  could  have  been  less  diffuse,  more  positive,  and 
more  nearly  a  manual  of  federation  practice,  which  is  what  we 
need  very  much  just  now.  W.  J.  Norton 
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Nurses  Please  Notice 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  NURSES,  by  Mary  B. 
Eyre,  B.  Jf.     Macmillan  Oo.     208  pp.     Price  $1.50;  postpaid  of  the 

SOEVBT   91.5S. 

WHEN  some  of  us  readers  of  the  Survey  were  in  the 
process  of  being  educated,  psychology  was  considered  a 
difficult  and  abstruse  subject.  And  so  it  is  a  pleasure  now  to 
take  up  Miss  Eyre's  interpretation  of  the  psychology  that  is 
needed  by  nurses  and  find  it  not  only  understandable  but  also 
interesting.  This  new  psychology  deals  with  things  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  The  author  says  in  her  preface  that  "  the 
time  has  come  when  psychology  is  a  household  word  among  the 
laity  and  the  effect  of  the  mind  on  health  and  behavior  has  be- 
',    come  generally  recognized." 

In  this  book  the  functionings  of  the  mind  are  considered  as 
they  effect  the  work  of  the  nurse.  Is  there  any  other  place  in 
life  where  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind  is  more  potent  than 
in  caring  for  the  sick  or  in  helping  people  to  keep  well?  It  ex- 
tends to  all  the  different  branches  of  nursing  but  next  to  the 
care  of  the  mentally  sick  there  is  probably  no  field  where  psy- 
chology is  more  important  to  the  nurse  than  in  Public  Health 
Nursing.  Her  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  problems — the 
mother  in  her  home,  the  growing  child  in  school,  the  laborer  in 
the  factory,  the  miner  in  the  pit — calls  for  an  understanding  of 
mental  processes  and  habits  that  is  scarcely  outdone  by  any 
other  group. 

On  one  minor  point  of  the  content  of  the  book,  issue  might 
be  taken  with  the  author.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the 
Binet-Simon  tests  for  intelligence.  The  question  arises  whether 
they  should  be  included  in  a  book  written  for  nurses.  The  use 
of  such  tests  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  and  belongs  to 
the  field  of  a  thoroughly  competent  psychologist. 

Miss  Eyre's  little  volume  will  appeal  to  the  nurse  by  reason 
of  its  application  to  her  work,  and  to  others  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity  of  statement.  Jane  Elizabeth  Hitchcock 

DISENCHANTMENT,  by  O.  E.  Montague.  Brentano'a.  280  pp.  Price 
$2.00  ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $2.07. 

Written   with  balance,   insight,   good-temper    and   charm,   this 

account  of   the  gradual   breakdown   of  British   war   idealism 

under  the  pressure  of  greed,  caste  and  politics  does  much  to 

explain   the   British   voter's    present    apathy.      The   cure?     A 

sort  of  Confucian  self-discipline  to  restore  individual  morale, 

says  Mr.  Montague. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS,  by  R.  B.  Hingley.  Dodd,  Mead  <5  Oo.  190  pp. 
Price  $2.25 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvbt  $2.40. 

Psychoanalysis,  by  R.  H.  Hingley,  is  an  English  importation. 
If  reports  are  true  that  the  charlatans  in  the  psychoanalytic  field 
in  England  are  having  a  devastatingly  successful  time  of  it,  this 
book  should  do  much  to  stabilize  the  hysteria.  It  is  a  sober, 
well  organized  treatise,  with  the  Freudian  bias.  It  discusses  the 
subject  rather  more  from  the  broad  psychological  point  of  view 
than  most  treatises  of  its  kind.  Books  purporting  to  be  gen- 
eral introductions  to  the  subject  are  all  too  frequently 
pornographia  masquerading  as  science.  Mr.  Hingley's  chapter 
on  Psychoanalysis  and  Education  is  particularly  sane  and  sug- 
gestive. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTIONS  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS,  by  A.  A. 
Brill,  M.D.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Oo.  344  pp.  Price  $2.50 ;  postpaid  of 
the  Subvbt  $2.70. 

Dr.  Brill's  book  will  be  a  distinct  disappointment  to  the  lay 

reader  who  is  looking  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental 

tenets  of  psychoanalysis.     It  is  unsystematic  in  its  arrangement 

and  contains  such  a  preponderance  of  case  material  that  the 

reader  who  is  uninitiated  is  quite  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of  the 

argument.    The  material  for  the  book  was  originally  gathered 

for  lectures,   and  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  lecture 

form. 

FA8TASIA  OF  THE  UNCONSCIOUS,  by  D.  B.  Lawrence.  Thomas 
Seltzer.     298  pp.    Price,  $2.25 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvbt,  $2.50. 

Home-brew  of  psychoanalysis  and  sex  ethics,  with  an  appalling 

over-supply  of  yeast.  s 

ANCIENT  MAN,  by  Bendrik  Van  Loon.  Boni  <t  Liveright.  208  pp. 
Priee  $.95 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $1.00. 

The  Modern  Library  has  reprinted  in  its  popular  form  (limp 
leather  covers,  pocket  size)  the  story  of  Ancient  Man,  written 
and  illustrated  by  the  author  of  The  Story  of  Mankind.  To 
Survey  readers  Professor  Van  Loon's  work  is  already  familiar. 
This  history  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  conquests  of  Alex- 


ander is  bound  to  interest  open  minds,  from  eight  years  old  to 
eighty. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  HEART  OF  A  CHILD,  by  Gertrude 
Slaughter.    Maomillan  Oo.    202  pp.    Priee  $2.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sue- 

VHY    $2.10. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  who  liked  to  read  Shakespeare.  In 
the  narrative  of  her  travels  are  introduced  the  characters  and 
plots  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  with  quota- 
tions, descriptions  and  illustrations  that  will  make  a  colorful 
background  for  reading  Shakespeare  later  on.  Especially  likely 
to  interest  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

ROOTABAGA  STORIES,  by  Oarl  Sandburg.  Baroourt,  Brace  &  Oo. 
230  pp.    Illustrated.    Price  $2.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvby  $2.15. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  children  will  lay  eager  hands  on  these 
stories  of  the  Potato  Face  Blind  Man,  Wing  Tip  the  Spick, 
Gimme  the  Ax  and  the  Corn  Fairies,  and  make  off  with  them. 
They  are  not  pretty  things  written  for  grown-ups  who  like 
the  fireside  game  of  pretending  to  be  young  again.  Grown-ups 
will  read  them,  of  course,  but  with  a  lively  mind  and  in  a 
fresh  morning  mood.  For  they  simply  are  youth,  with  no  pre- 
tense about  it:  tumbling,  gay,  vigorous,  with  running  shallows 
of  droll  fooling  and  sudden  pools  of  poetry.  And  they  are 
shaped  and  pointed  not  by  an  idle  patronizing  fancy,  but  by 
shrewd  humor  and  real  thought.  The  Carl  Sandburg  who 
wrote  Chicago  Poems  and  Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West,  who 
knows  the  prairies  and  cities  of  these  United  States  and  the 
people  in  them,  did  not  take  a  day  off  when  Rootabaga  Stories 
were  written.  He  wrote  Carl  Sandburg  into  them.  The  poet 
gave  them  vigor  and  cojor  and  a  grotesque  charm,  and — by  a 
queer  stiff  sort  of  refrain  and  repetition — the  quality  of  folk- 
fables,  of  folk-ballads,  a  quality  that  is  at  the  same  time  irre- 
pressible, reprehensibly  American.  And  nothing  that  Carl 
Sandburg  has  done  when  he  was  serious  could  seem  closer  to 
life,  fuller  of  energy  than  these  knowing  nonsensical  stories 
for  children.  All  of  this  is  why  grown-ups  will  be  not  benevo- 
lent but  only  wise  to  read  Rootabaga  Stories. — The  illustrations 
by  The  Petershams  have  caught  the  point  exactly. 


THE    TWO    SKYSCRAPERS    WHO    DECIDED    TO    HAVE    A    CHILD 

"It  must  be  a  free  child,"  they  said.  "It  must  not  be  a 
child  standing  still  all  its  life  on  a  street  corner."  .  .  . 
So  time  passed  on.  Their  child  came.  It  <was  a  railroad 
train,  the  Golden  Spike  Limited,  the  fastest  long  distance 
train  in   the  Rootabaga   Country. — From   Rootabaga  Stories 

CHRISTMAS  IN  MANY  LANDS.  Page  Co.  259  pp.  Price,  $2.50; 
postpaid  of  the  Subvbt,  $2.60. 

Eight  stories,  with  black  and  white  and  colored  illustrations, 
of  how  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  Canada,  Denmark,  Japan, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 
Excellent  to  read  aloud  to  children  or  perhaps  to  develop  into 
simple  costume  plays. 

ANGELINA  AT  THE  SEELBACH,  by  Cordia  Oreer-Petrie.  John  P. 
Morton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.  25  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  $.50 ; 
postpaid  of  the  Scbvxt  $.56. 

An  amusing  short  story  in  mountain  dialect  of  how  a  Ken- 
tucky rustic  was  transplanted  to  a  city  hotel. 

WOMEN  AT  THE  WORLD'S  CROSSROADS,  by  A.  Maude  Royden. 
Woman's  Press.    139  pp.    Price  $1.25  ;  postpaid  of  the  Stjbvbt  $1.30. 

Addresses  given  at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

by  the  leading  woman  preacher  of  England.     Miss  Royden  has 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Some  Limitations  of  the  Intellect 


CERTAIN  ages  in  human  history  have  been  par- 
ticularly arrogant.  Arrogant  ages  are  charac- 
terized by  pride  in  their  intellectual  achievements. 
"  The  world  is  my  oyster,"  says  the  arrogant  age, 
"  and  I  have  opened  it."  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  is 
always  another  oyster  still  unopened  inside.  An  ancient 
writer  describes  an  arrogant  age  with  which  he  was  closely 
acquainted  in  words  that  sting.  The  age,  he  says,  "  became 
vain  in  its  reasonings,  and  its  senseless  heart  was  darkened. 
The  people  of  the  age  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  be- 
came fools."  And  the  end  of  that  age  was  the  "  Dark  Ages." 
False  modesty  is,  of  course,  a  vice.  True  appraisal  of 
the  elements  of  a  situation  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
understanding  of  the  inner  relationships  of  life  and  the 
world  is  wisdom.  True  appraisal  of  the  place  of  the  intel- 
lect in  the  maze  of  experience  is  a  difficult  matter.  Philo- 
sophic systems  have  always  turned  on  differences  of  opinion 
in  this  respect.  Within  the  last  century,  two  great  tradi- 
tions have  fought  for  dominance  here.  One  of  these  tradi- 
tions holds  that  "  Man  is  an  intellect  served  by  a  body." 
The  other  holds  that  "  Man  is  an  organism  of  nature,  with 
traits  and  capabilities  that  serve  him  in  making  his  adjust- 
ments to  the  world — intellect  being  one  of  these  instruments 
of  adjustment."  Modern  evolutionary  philosophy  holds 
with  this  latter  point  of  view.     What  does  it  mean? 

Bergson,  the  great  French  philosopher,  says,  "  The  intel- 
lect is  characterized  by  a  profound  inability  to  understand 
life."  He  means  by  this  that  life  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  measure  of  man's  intellect,  at  least  at  present.  He 
means  that  life  is  made  up  of  many  elements,  impulses,  pas- 
sions, pains,  pleasures,  hopes,  despairs,  victories,  defeats, 
wills,  wishes — most  of  which  the  intellect  not  only  does 
not  understand  but  which  it  finds  incredibly  useless,  even 
stupidly  obstructive.  He  means  that  the  intellect  is  within 
man's  experience,  not  outside  or  above  experience.  It  is 
an  instrument  experience  has  developed  to  help  in  making 
critical  adjustments.  Hence,  as  a  product  of  life,  as  a  tool 
of  experience,  it  is  of  course  unable  to  understand  life.  The 
function  of  the  intellect  is  not  to  understand  life  as  a  whole. 
We  understand  a  little  of  life,  of  course.  We  have  cleared 
away  a  few  of  the  clouds  from  a  little  corner  of  the  chaos 
that  existed  for  primitive  men  when  they  faced  a  crisis. 
But  we  have  never  accepted  life  and  the  world  as  a  prob- 
lem. We  have  wanted  things  settled.  We  have  supposed, 
and  believed,  and  dogmatized.  We  have  made  formulae 
which  we  thought  ought  to  solve  all  problems  in  the  earth 
and  out  of  it.  We  have  sketched  systems  which  offered  for 
a  moment  the  final  clue  to  life.  For  a  moment,  only.  After 
a  moment,  confusion  again  has  intervened,  and  we  have 
found  beyond  the  periphery  of  our  systems  that  the  universe 
still  stretched  away  into  infinite  distances  of  the  irrational 
and  unknown.  We  have  never  learned  how  to  accept  the 
world  and  life,  and  the  task  of  understanding  both,  little 
by  little,  step  by  step. 

Is  it  not  well  to  be  modest  in  the  presence  of  great  reali- 
ties? Science  takes  the  Bergsonian  point  of  view.  That 
is  to  say,  scientists  work  with  the  assumption  that  they 
know  a  little  of  reality,  now;  that  like  Newton,  they  have 
"  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the  beach,  while  the  great  ocean 
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of  truth  lies  still  unexplored  before  them."  But,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  they  are  likely  to  grow  arrogant  when  asked 
to  give  expression  to  their  philosophies.  Especially,  they 
are  likely  to  become  dogmatic  about  their  achieved  results. 
They  are  likely  to  deprecate  the  existence  of  feelings,  pas- 
sions, hopes,  wishes.  They  are  likely  to  urge  students  to 
eliminate  all  such  impediments  to  what  they  call  "  the  ob- 
jectivity of  science."  They  eulogize  the  "  detachment  of 
the  scientist."  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  science 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  feelings,  passions,  hopes, 
wishes.  They  believe,  some  of  them,  that  reality  will  some 
day  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  discreet  facts,  items,  data,  atoms 
of  knowledge.  They  think  the  intellect  will  eventually 
encompass  all  reality  and  reduce  the  world  to  statistics. 
In  the  play,  R.  U.  R.,  now  running  in  a  New  York  the- 
ater, one  of  the  engineers  of  the  firm  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  universal  robots  "  argues  that  "  from  the 
standpoint  of  production,  childhood  is  practically  a  complete 
waste."  If  men  could  be  brought  into  existence  at  the  age 
when  they  could  start  directly  to  work,  all  this  waste  would 
be  avoided.  Since  men  can't  be  produced  in  that  way  .how- 
ever, economy  and  efficiency  demand  that  the  number  of 
human  beings  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
world  shall  be  "  peopled  "  with  these  "  robots,"  machine- 
made  creatures  who  look  like  humans  and  have  wonderful 
intellects,  but  no  feelings,  passions,  hopes  or  wishes.  They 
are  efficiency  production  units.  They  are  the  triumph  of 
an  intellect  that  is  proud,  arrogant  and  curiously  unintelli- 
gent. For  the  triumph  of  intellect  in  this  mechanical  way 
means  the  defeat  and  the  end  of  the  human  race. 

THE  number  of  people  who  can  dare  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  life  seems  curiously  small.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  people  find  themselves  disillusioned  of  old  beliefs  and 
practices.  Old  mental  habits  fail  them,  old  customs  and 
traditions  no  longer  lull  them  to  sleep.  They  are  afraid  of 
life.  They  ask  for  an  explanation,  a  system,  an  answer  to  the 
riddle.  If  none  is  immediately  forthcoming,  they  are  likely 
to  jump  into  the  bay.  If  some  one  can  give  them  some 
titillating  sentence,  or  question-begging  epigram,  their 
minds  can  go  back  to  sleep  again,  and  they  can  "  go  on  liv- 
ing." The  chief  function  of  the  intellect,  today,  seems  to 
be  to  deceive  us  with  words  so  that  we  can  "  go  on  living." 
That  we  are  realities  ourselves;  that  we  are  as  real  as 
the  universe  is,  in  our  own  right,  intellect  or  no  intellect, 
does  not  seem  to  signify.  That  our  business  is  to  face 
reality,  to  confront  it  in  the  realities  of  our  experience  and 
bit  by  bit  to  wring  from  it  understanding,  significance  and 
an  orderly  world — all  this  seems  too  much  for  us.  The 
function  of  the  intellect,  says  Bergson,  again,  "  is  not  to 
look  at  passing  shadows  nor  yet  to  turn  itself  round  and 
contemplate  the  glaring  sun.  It  has  something  else  to  do. 
Harnessed,  like  yoked  oxen,  to  a  heavy  task,  we  feel  the 
play  of  our  muscles  and  joints,  the  weight  of  the  plow  and 
the  resistance  of  the  soil.  To  act  and  to  know  that  we  are 
acting,  to  come  into  touch  with  reality  and  even  to  live  it, 
but  only  in  the  measure  in  which  it  concerns  the  work  that 
is  being  accomplished  and  the  furrow  that  is  being  plowed, 
— such  is  the  function  of  human  intelligence." 
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Study  Course  on 
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VII.  The  Rise  of  Institutions 

A  small  group  can  handle  its  common  interests  as  common 
concerns.  Particular  duties  may  be  assigned  to  chosen  indi- 
viduals; but  the  group  keeps  all  their  activities  under  over- 
sight and  control.  When  groups  grow  large,  however,  they 
must  continuously  specialize  their  interests.  They  must 
assign  selected  duties  to  sub-groups  and  they  must  make 
shift  to  trust  those  sub-groups  to  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  the  whole  group.     Can  such  sub-groups  be  trusted? 


1 


The  Relationships  of  Industry  to  the  Welfare 
of  the  Community 

When  communities  were  small,  the  whole  group  was  an  in- 
dustrial unit.  In  large  communities,  not  all  can  work  at  economic 
production  for  the  community  demands  many  other  types  of  service. 
A  part  of  the  whole  community  takes  over  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry. For  whose  benefit?  Why  did  the  community  ever  consent 
to  the  surrender  of  the  control  of  industry  to  a  sub-group?  Was 
the  first  tendency  in  this  direction  acceptable  to  the  whole  com- 
munity? Is  the  present  situation  acceptable  to  the  whole  com- 
munity? How  has  the  present  result  been  brought  about?  In 
what  ways  is  the  welfare  of  the  community  dependent  upon  in- 
dustry? Does  this  dependence  give  the  community  any  rights  over 
the  conduct  of  industry?  Does  industry  admit  this  right  of  con- 
trol? Is  this  right  ever  exercised?  How?  Does  industry  argue 
against  this  control?  Are  the  arguments  valid?  Can  industry  left 
to  itself  be  trusted  to  consider  the  common  welfare  in  all  matters 
of  economic  productivity? 

2       The    Relationships    of    Other    Institutions    to 
•         Community  Welfare 

Questions  of  the  same  general  import  may  be  asked  with 
reference  to  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and  government.  But 
consider  certain  other  aspects  of  the  problem.  Have  these  institutions 
always  existed?  Has  man  always  lived  in  institutions?  Or  are 
they  the  direct  outcomes  of  increase  of  population  and,  hence,  of  the 
growing  complexity  of  society?  If  each  of  these  institutions  has  had 
an  historical  development,  may  we  assume  that  each  has  reached 
perfection?  Or  is  each  due  to  have  still  more  history  in  the  future? 
If  each  has  had  an  historical  origin,  what  occasioned  the  rise  of 
each  ?  Has  any  such  institution  been  able  to  escape  from  the  causes 
that  produced  it?  Has  it  earned  freedom  from  its  sources?  Has  it 
achieved  the  right  to  its  own  existence,  whether  it  fulfills  its  original 
mission  or  not?  If  the  church  or  the  school  asserts  that  it  has  its 
own  proper  program,  which  it  must  carry  on  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  community,  is  the  church  or  the  school  justified 
in  taking  such  a  stand?  Is  the  church  or  the  school  an  independent 
existence,  or  must  it  consider  itself  the  servant  of  the  common 
welfare? 

3  The  Arrogance  of  Institutions 
•  Does  any  institution  ever  set  itself  up  as  more  important 
than,  and  hence  superior  to,  the  whole  community?  Has  industry 
ever  attempted  this?  Has  the  church?  Has  the  school?  Has 
government?  Is  it  proper  for  government  to  assert  itself  as  more 
important  than  the  whole  community?  Why  did  America  establish 
the  separation  of  church  and  government?  Can  anyone  belong  to 
more  than  one  institution  at  a  time?  Or  are  all  these  institutions 
mutually  exclusive  of  one  another?  Can  one  be  in  industry  and 
still  be  a  member  of  the  church?  Or  are  these  institutions  for 
different  days  of  the  week  and  for  different  individuals?  What 
should  be  the  relationships  of  these  institutions  in  the  community? 

References: 

Graham    Wallas,    The    Great    Society.      Macmillan     Co. 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  Community  Organization,  Chap.  2.     Mac- 
millan Co. 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


The  books  mentioned  on   this   page   may   be  obtained    through   the 
Subvet  Book  Department. 


Two  Methods  of  Social  Work 

Two  methods  of  attacking  the  social  problems  of  the  local 
community  and  the  nation  at  large  are  now  contending  for 
public  approval  and  support.  One  of  these  methods  assumes 
that  work  for  social  progress  should  start  with  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  proceed  with  a  national  program  to  the  ulti- 
mate bounds  of  the  land.  Washington  is  its  base.  The 
other  method  assumes  that  since  in  a  democracy  the  people 
must  be  convinced  some  time  or  other,  the  work  of  convinc- 
ing them  might  as  well  begin  at  first  as  at  last.  Hence,  this 
method  starts  with  local  communities,  with  education,  with 
organization  of  local  groups,  with  the  gradual  working  out 
of  a  broad  association  of  individuals,  groups  and  communi- 
ties ready  to  fight  for  the  success  of  the  program.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  these  two  methods  are  antagonistic  ?  May 
we  not  some  day  learn  that  they  are  necessary  to  each  other, 
mutually  criticising  and  supporting  each  other? 

Handing  Things  Down  from  Above 

J-  •  What  was  the  original  theory  of  the  American  federal  gov- 
ernment? Where  was  the  final  authority — with  the  people  in  their 
local  communities?  Or  with  the  federal  government  at  Washing- 
ton? Was  the  federal  government  given  power  of  its  own?  Or 
was  all  its  power  to  be  a  "delegated  power"?  Was  there  any 
dispute  about  this  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment? What  has  been  the  historical  development  along  this  linei 
since  1789?  Has  this  growth  been  healthful,  or  has  it  been  a  matter 
of  drift?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  federal  government  shall  have 
large  increment  of  authority  over  the  common  life  of  the  people? 
What  would  be  a  secure  basis  of  such  increased  authority?  Is  there 
any  connection  between  this  growing  authority  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  tendency  of  the  American  people  to  overturn  that 
central  government  frequently? 

2  Building  Things  Up  from  Below 
•  May  we  properly  assume  that  the  American  people  are  edu- 
cated? That  we  know  what  we  want?  That  we  have  intelligent 
national  programs  along  all  important  lines?  That  when  Congress 
passes  a  law  we  are  all  faithfully  aware  of  the  law  and  its  import 
and  that  we  are  all  immediately  enlisted  in  its  support?  May  we 
assume  that  the  long  task  of  education  can  be  escaped  by  federal 
legislation?  Can  ignorance  be  legislated  out  of  existence?  Can 
evils  which  are  rooted  in  old  customs,  traditions  and  ignorance  be 
legislated  out  of  existence?  What  is  the  function  of  a  law  in  the 
process  of  education?  Can  anything  take  the  place  of  the  long 
struggle  by  means  of  which  individuals  become  intelligent  about 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live?  Can  self-government  exist 
apart  from  growing  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people?  Can 
local  groups  justify  themselves  in  attempting  to  solve  problems 
easily  by  means  of  a  blanket  statute?  Can  a  democracy  escape  the 
task  of  raising  the  general  levels  of  civic  education? 

3  The  Dialectic  of  Progress 
•  Is  education  self -operative  ?  Can  the  average  individual  be 
educated  far  beyond  the  levels  of  his  group  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  too  much  education?  Should  an  educated  person  or  group  seek 
help  from  other  individuals  and  groups?  Or  should  we  all  stand 
for  "individualism"?  May  public  opinion  be  educated?  When 
educated  to  a  new  level  of  social  conscience,  should  this  new  level 
be  crystallized  into  the  form  of  a  law?  Will  such  a  law  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  people?  Will  there  be  no  dissenters?  Will  such  a 
law  have  to  be  enforced?  Will  its  supporters  have  any  further 
educational  responsibility?  Are  problems  such  as  these  real  or  are 
they  purely  academic?  Is  America  facing  any  of  these  problems 
at  the  present  time? 
References:    Cf.  pp.  358,  361-364. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Milk 

The  Survey  invited  those  most  interested  in  Mr.  Lane's 
analysis  of  the  present  personnel  situation  in  the  milk  industry 
of  New  York  to  comment  on  the  article  published  in  the  Mid- 
monthly  for  November  (p.  227).    Two  such  comments  follow: 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  perfection  in 
the  Sheffield  Personnel  Plan.  There  is  one  claim  and  only  one 
that  I  make  for  it:  it  is  sincere.  This  is  not  a  "company 
union."  It  is  a  plan  devised  not  by  us,  but  by  our  employes.  It 
represents  what  they  want.  It  was  written  by  the  men  them- 
selves. Mr.  Lane  says  it  isn't  written  very  well.  If  our  men 
understand  it  and  the  officers  understand  it  and  both  are  satis- 
fied with  it  and  work  sincerely  under  it,  the  plan  will  work  out 
satisfactorily.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  language  and 
the  men  don't  either. 

I  don't  claim  that  this  plan  cannot  be  changed  and  should  not 
be  changed  as  we  go  along  with  it,  but  unless  we  have  a  sincere 
purpose  back  of  our  endeavors,  the  language  is  utterly  un- 
important. 

I  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Personnel  organization.  I  grew 
up  as  a  milk  driver  and  a  great  percentage  of  my  company's 
executives,  including  the  Personnel  Manager  himself,  came  up 
the  same  way.  We  think  we  know  the  practical  problems  of  the 
milk  driver.    We  are  trying  to  meet  these  problems. 

We  fought  the  milk  strike  out  regardless  of  cost,  because  we 
believed  both  the  public  and  ourselves  were  menaced.  Things 
wrere  getting  worse  rather  than  better.  Our  customers  were 
complaining.     The  public  supported  us  and  the  public  won. 

So  far  as  my  company  is  concerned,  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  establish  relationships  between  our  employes  and  our- 
selves, under  which  they  are  happy  in  their  work  and  feel  that 
they  are  having  their  full  rights  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
others.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  seven-day  week 
nor  do  we  propose  to  abolish  pay  for  overtime;  nor  so  far 
as  my  information  goes  has  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  come  up 
even  for  discussion.  We  understand  perfectly  well  that  a  good 
deal  of  this  talk  is  circulated  around  in  the  hope  of  making  our 
employes  dissatisfied  or  alarmed.  We  know  where  most  of  it 
comes  from  and  our  men  do  as  well.  We  expect  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  our  work  by  all  hands  doing  their  best  from 
the  bottom  up.  We  expect  the  criticism  of  those  who  used  to 
live  off  our  employes  and  who  are  not  living  on  them  now.  We 
welcome,  however,  sincere  criticism  from  any  source.  The  main 
criticisms  which  Mr.  Lane  makes  about  our  plan,  I  think  are 
wrong  if  I  understand  him.  He  complains  that  the  decision  of 
the  General  Committee  of  our  men  is  not  "  final"  if  it  is  dis- 
approved by  the  Company's  Board  of  Directors.  Neither  is  the 
Board's  disapproval  "  final."  If  occasion  arises  where  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  cannot  agree,  the 
matter  is  to  go  to  arbitration,  as  the  plan  also  provides.  What 
more  does  Mr.  Lane  want?  What  more  would  any  fair-minded 
body  of  men,  employers  or  employes,  want?  No  question  has 
come  up  yet  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  straighten  out 
through  the  General  Committee.  Their  decisions  have  often 
over-ruled  the  actions  of  superintendents  whose  conduct  has  been 
subject  to  criticism.  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  check  up  my  super- 
intendents as  I  am  any  other  people  in  my  company's  employ. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  justice  in  one  criticism  which  Mr. 
Lane  makes  and  that  is  that  our  plan  does  provide  as  he  says, 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Company  or  member  thereof, 
shall  be  privileged  to  sit  with  the  General  Committee  at  any  or 
all  of  its  sessions  and  that  the  Personnel  Manager  and  Assistant 
be  ex-officio  members  of  the  General  Committee.  There  is  no 
need  of  this.  The  men  put  it  in  because  they  wanted  the  matters 
which  came  up  to  be  discussed  from  the  Company's  angle  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men  themselves,  so  as  to 
work  out  what  was  fair.  I  am  glad  they  felt  that  way,  but  the 
Company  did  not  ask  for  this  clause  and  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  it  come  out.  I  understand  that  no  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  other  than  the  Personnel  Manager  ever 
has  been  at  one  of  these  meetings.     This  clause,  as  far  as  I 


know,  has  made  no  trouble.  I  am  not  afraid  of  free  speech.  It 
happens  to  be  the  thing  I  want  with  the  men  who  operate  our 
business. 

I  can  only  end  this  letter  by  telling  you  that  my  company  is 
sincere  in  what  it  is  trying  to  do  with  its  men  in  establishing  a 
fair  basis  for  all  and  with  the  public.  Let  me  add  in  closing 
that  I  have  had  fewer  complaints  from  the  public,  lack  of 
courtesy  and  fewer  disputes  about  accounts  than  at  any  time  in 
twenty  years.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  my  men  are  making. 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Loton  Horton,  President 


To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  D.  Lane,  A  Year  Since  the  Milk  Strike  in  New 
York,  I  believe  in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  I  should 
explain  one  or  two  matters  that  were  not  brought  out  very 
clearly  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  article. 

Almost  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Lane's  article  is  not  only  truthful 
and  to  the  point,  but  it  is  also  educating,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral should  benefit  from  same. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  Mr.  Lane  did  not  make 
clear  to  the  public  in  his  article  and  that  is  that  the  large  milk- 
distributing  companies  of  New  York  govern  the  retail  price 
of  milk — that  is,  the  price  to  the  consumer  or  the  public,  and 
that,  while  it  may  be  considered  that  they  pay  to  their  em- 
ployes a  fairly  decent  or  substantial  wage,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  public  pays  the  wage. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  milk  distributors  in  New  York 
endeavored  to  keep  out  the  union,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  were 
successful.  However,  the  deplorable  conditions  under  which 
this  class  of  men  were  working  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
was  impossible  to  longer  keep  out  an  organization  amongst  the 
men.  The  men  desired  a  real  organization — not  a  company 
union — and  without  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  organized  themselves  into  a  local  union  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Some  years  previous  to  that  time  the  men  had  been  betrayed 
by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  large  milk  companies  who  had  prom- 
ised them  many  things,  among  them  the  promise  to  help  them 
towards  establishing  a  real  labor  organization,  but  who  at  the 
eleventh  hour  broke  his  promises.  This  leading  officer  of  one 
of  the  prominent  companies  hai  been  eliminated  by  that  com- 
pany. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain  that  the  class  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  large  cities  are  young, 
active,  energetic  individuals,  because  only  young  men  can  stand 
the  strain  of  climbing  steps  of  tenement  houses  for  eight  con- 
secutive hours.  Old  men  cannot  do  this  work,  because  a  man 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty-five  stiffens  up  and  he  is 
eliminated  from  active  participation  in  the  delivery  of  milk. 

After  the  men  had  organized,  the  employers  realizing  the 
great  expense  and  waste  attached  to  a  strike,  acceded  to  the 
demands  of  their  employes  and  granted  an  increase  in  wages, 
passing  this  increase  in  wages  on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  and  other  products,  and  in  this 
instance  obtaining  about  four  times  more  from  the  public  than 
what  it  cost  the  company  to  grant  the  increase  in  wages.  This 
same  rule  continued  until  the  time  of  the  strike.  In  other 
words,  the  large  milk-distributing  companies  of  Greater  New 
York,  who  practically  control  the  milk  supply,  in  regulating 
their  price  to  the  public  used  the  union  to  increase  their  profits 
and  are  continuing  to  do  so  to  this  very  day,  even  now,  when 
their  employes  are  working  under  conditions  much  inferior  to 
what  obtained  before  the  strike,  yet  the  price  the  public  is  pay- 
ing for  milk  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  distribution 
was  more  expensive  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  International 
Union  regretted  very  much  that  the  strike  took  place,  that  I, 
as  General  President,  denounced  the  strike  and  forbid  the  men 
going  on  strike,  that  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  now— as  I 
have  always  said — there  was  no  cause  for  the  strike — at.the  same 
time,  let  me  repeat,  the  strike  should  not  have  continued  after 
the  first  day,  when  the  men  were  willing  to  go  back  on  the 
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proposition  offered  by  the  milk  companies;  that  in  continuing 
that  strike  the  great  losses  sustained  by  the  companies  must 
and  will  be  borne  by  the  public  in  time,  which  is  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  masses  in  that  great  industrial  city. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Lane  has  not  made  clear — that  is, 
the  men  employed  in  that  industry,  even  the  new  men  employed 
since  the  strike,  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  they  again  have 
a  legitimate  organization.  It  may  necessitate  another  strike, 
which  would  be  a  serious  crime  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Greater  New  York,  because,  in  addition  to  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  strike,  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the 
price  of  milk  the  loss  sustained  by  the  companies. 

The  public  should  understand  that  the  greatest  safety  against 
a  strike  for  the  employe  and  the  public  is  through  a  thoroughly 
well  regulated  labor  organization. 

Your  answer  to  this  will  be  that  the  drivers  of  New  York 
were  organized,  yet  a  strike  in  the  milk  industry  took  place. 
While  this  is  true,  the  International  Union  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  prevented  strikes  in  every  large  employment  where 
the  men  were  organized,  and  we  can  point  to  a  number  of  large 
strikes  where  the  men  and  women  were  not  organized. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  strike  in  the  milk  industry  may  have 
beneficial  results  as  time  goes  on,  as  it  gave  the  employers  great 
food  for  thought,  and  no  doubt  they  will  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience. Through  the  powerful  organization  of  the  milk 
drivers  of  New  York  the  rank  and  file  felt  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  defeat  them  or  set  them  back.  The  International  Pres- 
ident and  other  officials,  felt  that  a  defeat  was  not  impossible 
and  that  this  false  feeling  amongst  the  membership  of  Local 
No.  584  was  dangerous.  The  strike  may,  at  least,  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in  same  that 
where  a  strike  can  be  avoided  it  should  not  be  entered  into,  and 
that  even  the  strongest  kind  of  a  labor  organization  may  be 
defeated  if  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  might  have  been  avoided. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin 
General  President,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  Chauffeurs,  Indianapolis 

Selling  Labor 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wheeler — in  his  communi- 
cation in  the  Survey  for  September  15 — I  first  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit  in  which  he  has  written  and 
the  points  he  has  raised  regarding  our  distressing  industrial 
problem. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Wheeler  is  right;  the  publication  of 
such  depictions  of  unemployment,  as  true  to  the  existing  facts 
as  the  poem  he  refers  to  is,  does,  stir  up  animosity  and  class 
hatred  in  some,  though  it  should  not,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
a  system  and  not  individuals  that  the  poem  is  considering. 

There  are  many  individuals  out  of  work  who  are  just  as  the 
poem  describes,  and  it  is  very  possible  one  of  them  has  applied 
to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  work  and  been  rejected  by  him  as  being 
hardly  suitable,  just  as  men  may  have  refused  the  work  he  has 
offered  them  as  not  quite  suiting  them,  a  perfectly  fair  thing 
for  either  to  do. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  suitable  for  Mr.  Wheeler's  work 
who  are  unemployed  and  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  it, 
just  as  there  is  much  work  awaiting  suitable  men,  if  they  could 
be  brought  together. 

One  thing  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  is  that  the 
working  man  is  coming  to  apply  business  principles  more  and 
more  to  the  selling  of  his  labor.  When  he  was  a  boy  men  used 
to  work  at  such  work  as  they  could  get,  whether  it  paid  or  not, 
or  whether  it  would  support  them  or  not.  Their  motto  was, 
"A  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  But  now,  some  of  them 
shut  down  when  they  cannot  operate  at  a  profit,  just  as 
employers  do,  which,  of  course,  works  a  hardship  on  society 
when  done  by  either.  However,  to  feel  bitterly  toward  either 
the  employe  or  employer  for  refusing  to  operate  at  a  loss  is  not 
only  very  unjust,  but  shows  a  lack  of  understanding. 

Yes,  there  are  some  men  who  "  like  idleness  as  long  as  sym- 
pathy can  be  excited  on  their  behalf,"  and  even  without  sym- 
pathy, both  rich  men  and  poor.  And  "  there  are  selfish  and 
greedy  employers  as  well  as  lazy  workmen  " ;  it  is  in  keeping 
with  our  present  industrial  system,  based  as  it  is  on  our  present 
individualistic  economic  system,  that  this  should  be  so.  As  long 
{Continued  on  page  403) 
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CHILD    . 
TRAINING 

By  Angelo  Patri 
Principal  of  Public  School  45,  N.  Y. 


Full  of  sound,  practical  advice  for  parents  and 
teachers,  covering  every  important  phase  in 
the  development  of  the  child.  A  book  of 
everyday  help  and  guidance.  In  each  of  the 
book's  brief  paragraphs  is  given  a  bit  of 
pointed  advice  about  the  child,  for  the  par- 
ent, the  relative,  the  teacher,  for  all  having 
to  do  with  children.  Angelo  Patri  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  all  questions  concerning  child 
training,  and  in  this  book  he  gives  the  fruit 
of  his  experience. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  director  of  the  Health  Class  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  says  of  it:  "In  Child  Training  he 
evidences  a  profound  understanding  of  the  subjects 
of  education,  in  a  manner  that  reveals  sanity,  wis- 
dom, and  a  great  love  of  children.  In  a  practical, 
happy,  optimistic  manner  he  expounds  an  honest 
gospel  of  child  training,  which  merits  the  attention 
of  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  ministers,  and 
physicians,  and  all  others  who  look  upon  childhood 
as  more  than  a  matter  of  chance  and  chronology. 
The  spirit  of  the  child  is  revealed  and  interpreted 
with  a  background  of  rationality,  justice  and  sym- 
pathy. 

"  The  schoolmaster  has  contributed  a  splendid 
series  of  essays,  which  should  prove  most  helpful 
to  those  desirous  of  attaining  greater  insight  into 
the  elements  that  form  character  and  constitute  real 
personalities.  In  a  simple,  frank,  and  charmingly 
human  style  he  strips  pedagogic  theory  of  its  harsh- 
ness and  shows  the  innate  forces  that  seek  expres- 
sion and  grope  for  guidance,  unfettered  by  parental 
or  civic  ignorance,  indifference  or  exploitation." 

The  Boston  Herald  says:  "Mr.  Patri  has  had  a 
vast  experience  in  working  with  the  problems  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  the  body  and  soul  of  children. 
He  has  also  an  amazingly  happy  faculty  of  passing 
on  the  benefits  of  that  experience  to  parents  and 
teachers  who  are  puzzling  over  similar  things. 
Each  of  these  articles  is  brief;  each  gives  pointed 
advice  that  never  becomes  pedantic." 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  says:  "I  con- 
sider Angelo  Patri's  understanding  of  children  to 
be  the  outstanding  present-day  feature  in  the  so- 
cializing of  all  those  who  deal  with  children.  I 
get  daily  help  from  everything  he  says." 


At  all  booksellers,  $2.00 
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SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPTALK 


YOU  know  the  story  of  the  colored  boy 
who  "jest  couldn't  learn  to  swim  be- 
cause tjje  water  was  so  loose."  That 
is  a  bit  the  way  one  feels  after  attending 
ten  conferences  of  social  workers  within 
seven  weeks  and  trying  to  tell  about  it.  It 
is  hard  to  get  a  toe-hold  in  any  one  place. 

What  is  the  most  important  piece  of  social 
work  being  done  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  Southwest?  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
do  have  this  firm  conviction:  that  the  inter- 
est in  social  work  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  is  evidence  on  every  hand.  Profes- 
sor Charles  A.  Ellwood,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  reports  increased  enrollment  in 
sociology  courses  far  above  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
university.  In  Dallas,  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  conducted  as  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  offices  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Dallas 
and  followed  by  Dr.  Devine's  Institute,  is 
doubling  last  year's  enrollment.  In  Louis- 
ville, Marjory  Warren,  formerly  of  Boston, 
is  director  of  a  new  school  of  social  work 
to  open  in  January.  Dr.  George  B.  Man- 
gold and  Bessie  A.  McClenahan,  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy,  St. 
Louis,  are  planning  an  extension  of  work 
with  the  probability  of  summer  courses. 

This  growth  in  the  study  of  social  work 
might  have  been  forecast  early  in  Septem- 
ber when  student  subscriptions  to  the  Sur- 
vey increased  32  per  cent. 

THE  MOST  striking  evidence  ( of  the 
spreading  of  interest  is  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  state  conferences  of  social  work. 
All  the  conferences  which  I  visited  regis- 
tered a  considerable  increase  over  last  year. 
Ohio  had  more  than  700  and  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  were  not  far  behind. 

The  man  who  probably  deserves  most 
credit  for  developing  the  local  conference 
plan  is  Edward  D.  Lynde.  As  full-time 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Confer- 
ence, working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Lynde  has  developed  the 
regional  conference  plan.  During  the  year 
there  is  held  at  each  of  four  cities  in  Wis- 
consin a  regional  conference  of  social  work. 
To  each  of  these  conferences  come  people 
from  four  or  five  surrounding  counties, 
people  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  attend  a  state  conference.  Some- 
times 400  to  500  people  attend,  many  of 
them  motoring  in  for  the  day  and  bringing 
their  friends.  Besides  social  workers  there 
are  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
club  women — scores  of  people  who  would  be 
awed  by  a  state  conference  where  the  dis- 
cussions might  be  too  high-brow  or  too  far 
removed  from  their  local  problems.  But  a 
regional  conference  is  friendly  and  intimate. 
Mr.  Lynde  has  been  astute  in  advertising 
these  conferences  and  in  arranging  pro- 
grams so  that  business  men  and  club  women 
really  carry  back  to  their  communities  a  zeal 
for  improving  conditions,  or  at  least  a 
sympathy  with  social  work. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  has  resulted  in  a 
closer  study  of  social  legislation  and  has 
placed  on  the  books  certain  necessary  laws — 
laws  demanded  by  the  communities,  not 
superimposed  by  a  professional  group. 
Other  state  conferences,  notably  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota  and  Illinois,  are  now 
planning  regional  conferences.  The  re- 
gional conference  applied  to  cities  is  not  a 
new  development,  as  both  Cincinnati  and 
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Philadelphia  have  periodical  district  meet- 
ings of  social  workers  to  which  kindred 
groups  are  invited. 

THERE  is  always  a  thrill  in  going  to 
Texas.  You  don't  quite  expect  to  be  las- 
soed or  shot  at,  but  you  can  feel  reasonably 
sure  of  meeting  people  who  are  doing  pio- 
neer work  with  their  bare  hands;  doing 
much  and  talking  little.  Such  a  one  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Dallas.  (He  begs  that  his  name  be  not 
mentioned  in  print.  And  he  means  it!) 
This  man  has  stimulated  Dallas  to  a  capac- 
ity and  enthusiasm  for  social  work  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  of  the  old  guard 
cities  of  the  North.  One  of  the  dozen  ways 
in  which  the  Civic  Federation  serves  its 
city  is  by  maintaining  an  efficient  research 
library  on  social  subjects.  The  library  room 
is  lined  with  books  and  big  file  boxes.  In 
the  boxes  are  collected  and  classified  pam- 
phlets, reports  and  articles  relating  to  every 
phase  of  social  work.  Data  on  any  subject 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  library  by  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  the  research 
librarian  is  always  available  for  advice. 
Not  only  students  preparing  theses,  but  also 
business  men,  city  officials,  club  women,  use 
the  library  for  collecting  material  on  sanita- 
tion, school  systems,  prison  reform,  taxation 
— what  not.  The  worth  of  the  library  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  structure  as  in  its  per- 
sonality. The  librarian  has  yet  to  turn 
away  an  unsatisfied  client. 

Just  now  Texas  social  workers  are  inter- 
ested in  prison  reform.  The  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  kindred  organi- 
zations are  subordinating  their  individual 
legislative  interests  in  order  to  support  a 
prison  reform  program  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Texas  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Speer,  of  El  Paso,  heads  the 
committee  to  put  through  a  survey  of  the 
prisons  followed  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Working  with  her  is  Tom  Finty,  editor  of 
the  Dallas  News,  one  of  Texas'  strongest 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel  Ames, 
president  of  the  Texas  League  of  Women 
Voters.  At  many  state  conferences  such  a 
mass  of  legislation  is  proposed  that  the  res- 
olutions committee  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
when  the  closing  session  arrives.  Each 
group  wants  legislation  for  its  own  work. 
Consequently  so  much  legislation  is  resolved 
upon  that  little  of  it  seeps  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  law-makers.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  this  Texas  policy  of 
concentration  on  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  whose  work  as 
head    of    the    Girls'    Training   School    at 


MURRAY  A.  AUERBACH, 
who  edits  the  monthly  Hoosier 
Health  Herald,  organ  of  the 
Indiana  Tuberculosis  Associa-^ 
tion,  injects  a  whimsical  strain 
into  his  health  publicity.  The 
November  issue,  which  deals 
chiefly  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
its  causes  and  relations  to  human 
beings,  offers  a  more  cheerful 
message  for  the  Christmas  seal 
campaign: 

BILLY    BACILLUS    SAYS-. 

Me  and  my  whole  family  squeal 

When    somebody    mentions    the 

Christmas  Seal 


Gainesville,  Texas,  was  spoken  of  so  highly 
by  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  in  the  Survey 
last  June,  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
state  conference.  H.  Wirt  Steele,  known  to 
many  Northerners,  has  left  social  work  to 
enter  an  advertising  partnership  in  Houston. 
The  feeling  of  expectancy  with  which 
one  approaches  Texas  holds  also  for  Ken- 
tucky. Linda  Neville  can  be  depended 
upon  to  have  thrilling  stories  of  her  work 
among  the  mountaineers.  This  time  she 
had  just  returned  from  guiding  a  "  flying 
clinic  "  through  the  back  hills.  The  flying 
consisted  of  days  upon  days  on  mule  back, 
miles  from  a  railroad,  back  where  people 
believe  that  God  meant  a  clubfoot  always 
to  be  a  clubfoot.  If  ever  you  become 
really  discouraged,  take  a  week's  vacation 
and  go  with  Miss  Neville  visiting. 

MISSOURI  social  workers  are  interested 
in  developing  the  county  welfare  superin- 
tendent plan,  with  which  North  Carolina 
had  made  such  splendid  progress  (see  the 
Survey,  August  IS,  1922).  L.  A.  Halbert, 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
of  Kansas  City,  is  father  of  the  idea.  Con- 
trary to  the  North  Carolina  plan,  which  re- 
quires every  county  of  32,000  to  have  a 
welfare  superintendent,  Missouri  has  only 
an  enabling  act,  making  the  adoption  of  the 
plan   optional   with  the  county. 

TRAVELING  seven  weeks  in  stuffy  sleep- 
ers has  its  compensations.  One  feels  paid 
when  one  hears  Owen  R  Lovejoy  address  a 
Rotary  Club  on  child  labor;  or  E.  C.  Linde- 
man  hold  an  audience  spellbound  with  a 
description  of  the  social  chaos  in  Europe; 
or  Lucia  B.  Johnson,  who  has  left  the 
Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency  in  order 
to  be  married,  tell  what  the  public  thinks  of 
social  work  as  shown  by  a  questionnaire 
which  she  sent  out;  or  Judge  Charles  W. 
Hoffman  of  Cincinnati  on  Juvenile  Courts; 
or  Elizabeth  W.  Clark,  of  the  International 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  on  the  need  for  Travelers' 
Aid  Societies  in  Europe;  or  C.  M.  Bookman, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  danger  of 
organizing  a  national  agency  from  the  top 
down. 

Another  compensation  is  renewing  old 
friendships  and  making  new  ones:  Paul  L. 
Benjamin,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the 
Survey,  deep  in  his  new  work  in  Indian- 
apolis and  finding  the  Survey  as  practi- 
cally helpful  as  he  used  to  claim  it  to  be; 
Walter  M.  West,  who  has  deserted  Minne- 
apolis for  the  Associated  Charities  of  Co- 
lumbus; Elwood  Street  and  his  delightful 
family  in  St.  Louis;  H.  D.  Wehrly  in  Day- 
ton, counting  the  days  before  the  start  of 
the  community  chest  campaign;  David  C. 
Liggett  in  Louisville,  with  his  community 
chest  practically  filled.  There  is  compen- 
sation in  being  cheered  by  the  irrepressible 
good  humor  of  Dr.  Arthur  T.  McCormack, 
of  Louisville,  Col.  Frank  D.  Whipp  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Sampson,  of  Iowa, 
and  Dr.  Robert  G.  Paterson,  of  Columbus. 
Indeed,  New  York  and  Chicago  have  no 
corner  on  talent  and  energy  in  social  work. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  go  West,  or  South, 
or  North,  and  see  for  yourself.  J.  D.  K. 
JANE  ADDAMS  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Biddle 
Lewis,  national  chairman  of  the  American 
section  of  the  Women's  International 
(Continued  on  page  409) 
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Communications 

{Continued  from  page  401) 
as  society  is  organized — or  should  I  say  unorganized? — on  iti 
present  individualistic  basis  there  is  no  direct  social  obligation 
that  they  should  be  otherwise,  and  they  are  not  particularly  to 
be  censured  for  being  so.  Marshall  D.  Smith 

Brooklyn 

The  Negro  Student  in  a  Mixed  School 

To  the  Editor:  All  but  three  years  of  my  school  life  has 
been  spent  in  mixed  schools,  so  I  am  attempting  to  answer 
the  article  Is  There  an  Answer?  in  the  Survey  for  Sept.  15. 

When  a  colored  student  matriculates  in  a  mixed  school 
she  becomes  automatically  a  member  of  the  student  body  of 
that  school.  She  expects  and  is  entitled  to  common,  ordinary 
courtesy.  She  knows  there  are  rude  white  people  as  well 
as  rude  colored  people,  she  rates  their  behavior  according  to 
their  intelligence  and  proceeds  to  ignore  their  lack  of  good 
breeding. 

She  has  screwed  her  courage  up  to  the  "  sticking  point " 
before  entering  the  school;  the  only  things  that  count  are  her 
class  standing  and  general  conduct.  She  is  not  dependent  upon 
her  classmates  for  her  social  life.  Whether  she  receives 
courteous  treatment  or  not  from  the  student  body,  she  will 
be  able  to  make  a  definite  contribution  toward  racial  under- 
standing, for  she  will  interpret  honestly  from  her  personal 
experiences. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  colored  students  today  who  are 
getting  no  direct  contact  with  white  people.  Tiheir  only 
idea  of  racial  contact  is  gained  from  newspaper  articles  which 
ar£  engendering  a  feeling  of  racial  hatred.  It  is  from  this 
group  that  our  leaders  are  being  trained,  from  this  group 
students  are  entering  mixed  colleges.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
student  body  into  which  they  are  thrown  is  not  altruistic,  it 
is  not  a  far  guess  as  to  the  kind  of  contribution  they  will  be 
able  to  make  toward  racial  understanding. 

The  colored  student  does  not  feel  that  every  other  student 
who  speaks  to  her  is  a  friend,  she  rates  that  attitude  at  its 
true  value,  that  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  her  fellow 
student  to  be  humanely  decent. 

If  the  college  spirit,  traditions  and  standards  are  not  strong 
enough  nor  far  reaching  enough  to  ensure  to  every  student 
matriculating  a  square  deal  as  a  member  of  its  student  body, 
there  is  much  work  for  the  trustees,  alumni,  faculty,  and 
upper  classes  to  do.  For  the  sake  of  Americanization,  such 
a  college  should  close  its  doors  to  all  foreigners,  Jews  or 
colored  students.  G.  H.  Fields 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Near  East 

To  the  Editor:  In  behalf  of  Near  East  Relief,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  editorial  in  the  November  Survey  Graphic. 
We  especially  appreciate  the  truthfulness  of  your  suggestion  as 
to  the  futility  of  merely  giving  temporary  asylum  to  thousands 
of  children.  Our  fundamental  aim  is  to  restore  these  children 
not  only  to  self-support,  but  to  useful,  constructive  citizenship. 
In  this  we  think  we  are  succeeding  in  spite  of  kaleidoscopic  and 
catastrophic  political  and  military  changes. 

First,  most  of  the  orphans  whom  we  are  supporting  are 
already  out  of  Anatolia  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nationalist 
Government.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  are  in  Russian  Armenia, 
ten  thousand  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  others  in  Northwest 
Persia,  Greece  and  elsewhere,  not  to  mention  ten  to  fifteen 
thousands  more  or  less  under  Allied  protection  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

Second,  no  opportunity  is  lost  to  restore  these  orphans  to 
self-support  by  means  of  vocational  and  industrial  education  and 
self-help.  The  Near  East  Relief  child  welfare  program  now 
carrying  on  includes  hospitals,  clinics,  visiting  nurses,  scientific 
food  rationing,  and  a  schedule  of  study,  play,  work  and  rest 
periods  for  the  children  in  orphanage's.  In  Russian  Armenia 
we  have  at  our  command  over  30,000  acres  of  land  on  which 
modern  American  agricultural  machinery  is  being  used  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  orphans,  providing  a  large  share  of  the  necessary 
food  supplies. 

Third,  such  few  orphans  as  are  endangered  we  are  trans- 
ferring as  rapidly  as  possible  to  zones  of  safety  and  establishing 
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THE  MIND 
IN  THE  MAKIN 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Survey  readers  during  the  last  year  have 
bought  more  copies  of  this  remarkable  book  than 
of  any  other  volume  of  general  interest.  Have 
you  had  your  copy? 

H.  G.  Wells  said,  after  reading  this  book  that 
is  today  changing  the  thinking  of  the  world,  that 
he  had  "  the  sense  of  having  crossed  a  ridge  and 
:ome  into  a  new  land  of  understanding."  Easily 
and  interestingly  it  puts  you  in  command  of  your 
reasoning  faculties  by  the  power  of  under- 
standing them. 

Wherever  Books  Are  Sold,  $2.50 
Harper  &  Brothers  Est.  1817  New  York 


A   Startling   Book 


IF    AMERICA    FAIL! 

By  Samuel  Zone  Batten 
Our  national  mission  and  our  possible  future. 
Dr.  Batten  discusses  first  the  meaning  and  mis- 
sion of  America;  then  reviews  the  field  of  his- 
tory and  notes  the  great  causes  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  nations,  and  considering  America 
again,  finds  those  familiar  diseases  at  their  old- 
time  work.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  con- 
structive, showing  how  the  national  life  may  be 
purged,  and  its  mission  for  the  world  fully 
performed.     $1.60. 


THE  JUDSON  PRESS 

1703  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


"Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States" 

1922   EDITION 

Now  Ready  Now  Ready 

This  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  NATIONAL   CONFERENCE 
on   WORKERS'   EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   has 
become  the  standard  source  of  information  for  labor  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  ;  for  students,  teachers,  writers,  librarians,  and 
research  workers.     It  is  CURRENT  HISTORY  of  a  significant 
Educational  Movement  of  Adult  Workingmen  and  Women. 
196  page  volume — Price  fifty  cents  a  copy 
Address : 
WORKERS   EDUCATION   BUREAU   OF  AMERICA 
465  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
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None  Genuine  Without  Trade  Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever  hear 
that  question?  How  could  you  always 
answer  it? 


Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary  nerves. 
They  must  have  perfect  comfort  and  rest.  To 
insure  this  much  study  has  been  given  by 
physicians,  sanitariums,  and  hospitals.  They 
have  found  the  greatest  aid  in  perfect  condi- 
tions for  repose  of  the  nerve  system.  Sanitary 
beds  are  all  important.  You  may  have  a  good 
mattress  and  springs — that  is  not  enough. 
They  cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to 
the  nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this  spread 
your  sheets.  These  protectors  are  made  of 
bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides  quilted  with 
white  wadding  of  the  best  grade  between. 
This  assures  the  tired  nerves  a  smooth  even 
surface  to  rest  on,  giving  them  free  action 
and  healthy  respiratory  conditions  which  are 
not  possible  with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies  crib 
clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  AH  leading  physicians 
endorse  them.  Sanitariums,  hospitals,  and 
leading  hotels  throughout  the  country  use 
them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards;  cost 
but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mattresses  and 
lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  NEW  YORK   CITY 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please 


them   in   agricultural   or   other   more   or   less    self-supporting 
colonies. 

Fourth,  we  firmly  believe  that  money  thus  invested  in  saving, 
training  and  teaching  these  children,  potential  future  leaders 
of  the  Near  East,  is  worth  more  to  the  world's  future  in  the 
way  of  international  good  will,  peace  and  prosperity  than  sev- 
eral times  the  same  amount  invested  in  shot  and  shell,  impor- 
tant as  shot  and  shell  may  be  at  times. 

C.  V.  Vickrey 
General  Secretary,  Near  East  Relief,  New  York 

Tax  Land,  Not  Labor 

To  the  Editor:  Your  opening  paragraph  on  page  221,  No- 
vember 15,  is  a  pitiful  example  of  your  blindness,  and  the 
blindness  of  those  from  whom  you  quote,  to  the  leak  that  oozes 
out  of  the  wages  fund  when  "  the  blades  of  the  economic 
shears  "  try  to  make  a  division  between  capital  in  goods  and 
capital  in  its  more  perishable  form  of  labor.  Why  not  tap  that 
fund  of  one  hundred  forty  billion  dollars  in  the  United  States 
which  is  yearly  increasing  at  the  rate  of  six  billion  dollars? 
"  The  living  wage  "  is  not  merely  a  dream.  That  fund  would 
pay  yearly  on  the  average  three  hundred  dollars  per  family;  and 
if  it  led  to  the  increased  progress  that  honesty  always  breeds, 
perhaps  it  might  exceed  "the  living  wage."  Prosperity  wages  to 
labor  would  follow  honest  wages  in  payment  to  the  government 
for  what  the  government  earns  when  it  creates  land  values. 
Take  the  taxes  off  of  labor.  Make  the  land  owner  pay  all  the 
land  is  worth.  It  is  twice  the  government  tax  levy  yearly.  Then 
the  land  owner  would  have  to  earn  his  money  the  same  as  other 
laborers  instead  of  getting  the  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
billion  dollars  in  the  United  States  earned  not  by  him,  but  by 
all  the  inhabitants.  Arthur  E.  Perkins 

Boston 

Speaking  of  Babies 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  last  Midmonthly  Survey  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  makes  the  explicit  but 
impossible  statement  that  in  New  Zealand  lately  three-quarters 
of  those  born  did  not  die  until  the  age  of  78.  The  sentence 
reads:  "In  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1906-10  one-quarter  of 
those  born  did  not  die  until  the  age  of  48,  one-half  until  68 
years,  and  three-quarters  until  the  age  of  78." 

This  confusing  and  astounding  statement  is  explained  by  a 
study  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  is  slightly  less  clumsy. 
This  says  that  of  all  those  born  in  England  ten  years  ago  "  it 
was  not  until  the  age  of  33  that  one-quarter  died,  not  until  61 
years  that  one-half  died,  and  not  until  74  that  three-quarters 
died." 

A  little  study  shows  that  what  is  meant  is  that  78  years  will 
elapse  in  New  Zealand,  or  74  in  England,  before  three-quarters 
of  those  born  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  will  be  dead,  or, 
still  more  simply,  that  one-quarter  will  survive  that  lapse  of 
time.  Frederic  Almy 

Buffalo,  New  York 

(The  statement  to  which  Mr.  Almy  takes  exception,  amus- 
ingly and  quite  properly,  is  part  of  a  condensation  of  a  detailed 
statistical  report  on  longevity,  where  context  supplies  the  mean- 
ing which  is  lacking  here.) 

Get  a  Sail-Maker 

To  the  Editor:  Probably  there  are  many  others  who 
year  after  year  have  suffered  from  seeing  their  awnings  slit 
up  by  the  breezes  on  the  high  roofs  of  New  York.  I  suppose 
I  have  interviewed  eight  different  awning  specialists  from  time 
to  time,  all  of  whom  had  very  wonderful,  expensive  and  foolish 
ideas  in  regard  to  shielding  our  children  from  the  sun.  But 
at  last  light  as  well  as  shade  has  broken  in  upon  us.  The 
thing  is  really  so  simple  that  it  is  only  human  to  pass  the  word 
along  to  other  awning  sufferers. 

Don't  get  an  awning  man!  Get  a  sail-man  1  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  Go  on  the  principle  that  these  high  roofs  in 
New  York  are  ships  at  sea.  A  good  old-fashioned  sail-maker 
knows  all  about  canvas  and  rope. 

Lo!    and   behold!      Not   a  slit!      No   trouble   at  all.     The 
children  should  adopt  for  their  morning  song — 
"  The  life  for  me 
Is  a  life  at  sea, 
Aboard  of  a  Man-o'-War." 

Greenwich  House,  New  York       Mary  K.  Simkhovttch 
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Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  397) 
edited   the  Common   Cause — a  non-militant  suffrage   paper — 
has  done  settlement  work  in  Liverpool,  and  now  conducts  serv- 
ices at  the  Guildhouse  in  London.    She  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  lecture  this  winter. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS,  by  Annie  Marion  MaeLean.  Macmillan  Co.  288 
pp.    Prioe  $1.75 ;  postpaid  of  the  Scbvki  $1.86. 

In  a  sense  anything  but  trivial,  this  is  a  picture-book — packed 

from  cover  to  cover  with  Neighbors  of  every  race  and  color 

and  kind,   against  backgrounds   of  tenement  and  factory   and 

department  store.    And  for  all  they  swarm  so,  Miss  MaeLean 

has  a  vivid  way  of  touching  each  separate  figure  into  a  life  of 

its  own.     It  is  perhaps  beside  the  point  to  say  that  beyond  such 

a    mass    of    pitying,   humorous    particularizing,    the    austerely 

general  is  lost  to  sight.     And  if  no  chance  to  be  optimistic  is 

passed  by — it  would  be  ungrateful,  in  a  world  of  pessimists,  to 

complain  of  that.    The  point  is  that  Miss  MacLean's  fund  of 

actual  experience,  her  graphic  gift  and  sympathetic  grasp  of 

character,  have  made  a  book  in  which  the  foreigner  among  us 

really  lives,  not  as  an  abstract  problem  but  as  Our  Neighbor. 

Survey  readers  are  already  judges  of  this;  the  chapter  called 

Where   Color   Lines   Are   Drawn   appeared    as    an    article   in 

Survey  Graphic  for  July,  1922. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY,  by  Norman  Angell. 
123  pp.     Labour  Publishing  Co.,  London.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Himself  an  unusually  successful  journalist,  Mr.  Angell  in  recent 
years  has  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  minorities  in  using  the  press  to  make  their  opinions 
known.  He  found  the  fault  to  lie  not  simply  in  "capitalist 
monopoly  "  but  in  an  insufficient  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  community  of  the  best 
methods  of  securing  publicity.  The  present  book  gives  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  in  that  field;  with  special  reference,  of  course, 
to  the  needs  of  British  labor. 

FROM  PRINTER  TO  PRESIDENT.  THE  STORY  OF  WARREN  G. 
HARDING,  by  A.  Bherman  Ouneo.  Dorrance  <£  Co.  153  pp.  Prioe 
$1.75 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

A   eulogistic  narrative,   written    in   a   small-town   style,   by   a 

life-long  friend  of  President  Harding. 

DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  ARTISTS:  CHILDE  HASSAM,  ROB- 
ERT HENRI.  Compiled  by  Nathaniel  PousetteDart.  Frederick  A. 
Stokea  Co.    Price  each,  $1.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdrvei  $1.05. 

Beginning  a  series  of  inexpensive  handbooks  reproducing  in 
modest  form  characteristic  examples  of  the  work  of  contem- 
porary painters.  Unsatisfying  on  the  library  table,  but  ade- 
quate as  a  lure  to  picture-enjoyment  at  the  galleries  and  an 
aid  to  memory. 

FAMOUS  LEADERS  OF  CHARACTER,  by  Edwin  Wildman.  Page  Co. 
344  pp.    Price  $2.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvby  $2.10. 

Short,  readable  sketches,  with  portraits,  of  sixteen  men  who 

impressed   their  personalities   on   the  life   and   history   of  the 

United  States  since  1850.    A  book  to  inspire  young  Americans. 

CHRIST  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LIFE,  by  Edith  Picton-Turberville. 
Introduction  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  George  B.  Doran  Co.  150  pp. 
Price  $1.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvby  $1.65 

A  direct  and  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  newer  inter- 
nationalism that  is  based  on  extended  sympathies  and  mutual 
knowledge.     The  book  is  dedicated  to  Jane  Addams. 

MAKING  THE  WORLD  CHRISTIAN,  by  John  Monroe  Moore.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.    323  pp.    Price  $1.75 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvby  $1.95. 

Lectures  by  a  Methodist  bishop  on  "  the  essential  objectives 

in  missionary  endeavor."    One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  social 

aspects  of  a  calling  viewed  essentially  in  its  personal  aspects. 

MONEY  TALKS,  by  Rev.  Albert  P.  McGarrah.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
176  pp.    Price  $1.25  ;  postpaid  of  the  Subvby  $1.30. 

A  series  of  ten  talks  to  stimulate  "  the  cheerful  giver,"  in  which 

Rev.  Albert  McGarrah  restates  the  Christian  Churches'  appeal 

for  support  in  the  phraseology  of  modern  business.    The  book 

contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  what  its  author  calls 

"  Stewardship  Promotion." 

CONCEPTION  CONTROL  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
AND  THE  NATION,  by  Lady  Barrett.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  St., 
London,  W.l.    48  pp.    Price  $.48 ;  postpaid  of  the  Subthy  $.63. 

The  Consulting  Obstetric  and  Gynaecological  Surgeon  to  the 

Royal  Free  Hospital  of  London  states  some  of  the  prevailing 

(Continued  on  page  410) 


A  Book,  for  this  Day  and  Generation 

PREACHING  THE 
SOCIAL    GOSPEL 

By  OZORA  S.  DAVIS,  D.D. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

"  An  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  tell  us  that  religion  and  the  church  are  obso- 
lete. Dr.  Davis  has  given  us  something  that  really 
fits  the  needs  of  the  present  day."  ($1.50) 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR 

F.  H.  REVELL  CO.,   158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


What  Is  the  Next  Step  in  Case  Work  ? 

CASE-STUDY  POSSIBILITIES 

Ada  E.  Sheffield,  author  of  The  Social  Case  History 

An  approach  to  the  systematic  study  of  social  relations 
in  family  and  neighborhood. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Unmarried  Mother? 

Alberta  S.  B.  Guibord,  M.  D.,  and  Ida  R.  Parker 

A   follow-up   study  of  82  unmarried  mothers  given   a 
mental   examination. 


50c  each,  10  copies  $4.00  postage  prepaid 

Research     Bureau    on   Social    Case    Work 

400  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

NEXT 

STEP 


A  constructive,  dynamic,  far- 
reaching,  practicable  plan  for  eco- 
nomic world  federation  that  will 
eliminate  war  and  enlarge  the  pos- 
sibilities of   human   well-being  by 

SCOTT  NEARING 


Just  published  at  $1.00  in  cloth  and  50  cents  in  paper,  post- 
paid.   Five  cloth  copies,  four  dollars.    Paper  copies  at  half. 


NELLIE  SEEDS  NEARING,  Publisher 

RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 

(Book-stores  supplied  bj  Paine  Book  Co.,  75  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago) 


Does  your  Institution  need  Funds? 

\^7RITE  for  details  of  plan  by  which  we  have  organized 
*  *   successful  campaigns  during  the  past  ten  years — raising 
funds  from  $50,000  to  over  a  million.  Endorsements  and  terms 
will  be  gladly  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  R.  CURRIER  Established 

Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  New  York  1913 
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THE   SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  director,  130 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  professional  social  workers 
devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership 
open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN    CHILD    HYGIENE    ASSOCIATION— Richard    A.    Bolt, 

M.    D.,    General   Director,   532    17th   Street,    N.    W„   Washington,   D.    C. 

"  Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's  lives 

and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure  of  health  and 

strength." 

"  Publishes  monthly  magazine,  '  Mother  and  Child.'  '" 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president:  E.  C.  Linderaan,  executive  secre- 
tary; Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgan  town,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  ot  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass,  General  Secretary, 
135  East  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

— > ~war« 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St,  New  York.    Rose 
Brenner,   president;    Mrs.    Harry    Sternberger,    executive    secretary.      Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department  of   Immigrant  Aid — 799   Broadway,   Mrs.   S.  J.  Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Brau'cher,  secretary.  Citizenship 
through  right  use  of  leisure.  A  national  civic  organization  which  on  request 
helps  local  communities  to  work  out  a  leisure  time  program. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OP     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30   Protestant  denominations.      Rev.   Chas.    S. 

Macfarland,   Rev.   S.   M.   Cavert,   general  secretaries;    105   East  22nd   St, 

New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Paries,  director,  245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll." 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Denver.  Chairman,  Alfred  E.  Marling;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancher;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  John  R.  Mott  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 
tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY (under  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  Preventing 
Delinquency) — Arthur  W.  Towne,  executive  director,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New  York.  Will  begin  publishing  and  distributing  bulletins  and  other 
literature  in  the  fall  of  1922. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas, 
Room  931,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Object — Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  Use  and  not  for  profit  Annual  membership, 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS—600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wisb'ng  to  fit  themselves 
for  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Education — Director,  A.   C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National   Council  of  Catholic   Men — President,   Rear-Admiral  William  S. 

Benson;  Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,   Mrs.   Michael  Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for  Women,  2400   19th  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.   C. — Director,  Anne  M.   Nicholson. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary:  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Robert  W.  Kelso. 
President.  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May. 
1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects :  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, .  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Ttiskegee,  Ala. 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing  Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink        Drawing  Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable   Glue.  etc. 
An   tin   Finest   antf    Bert   lake   sad   Atfhetlvei 
Emancipate  yourself  from   oorrostie  and  Ill-smelling   Inks   »Bd 
idheslTes  and  adopt  the  Hlgglns'   lake  and  Adheslfes.     They 
will   be  a   revelatloa  to   70a.   they   are  so  sweet,  clean,   well 
put  up.  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHA*.  M.   HI8GINS  A  CO..   MasDfMtirsn 

Braittiu:   Chisago,   Loaaoi 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


484  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


The  Schools  Need  Citizen  Interest 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 
You  Can  Help  As  a  Citizen 

1 .  To  adjust  school  programs  to  meet  the  abilities  of 
individual  children. 

2.  To  extend  visiting  teacher  work  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  unadjusted  child. 

3.  To  increase  facilities  for  cardiacs  and  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  children. 

4.  To  provide  more  playgrounds,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
science  rooms  and  other  special  facilities  for  all  the 
children. 

5.  To  relieve  part-time  and  congestion  and  make 
schools   safe   and   sanitary. 

6.  To  take  the  schools  out  of  politics  and  make  them 
function  for  the   children. 

Give  the  Children  a  Chance 

Make  your  personal  influence  more  effective  for 
the  schools  through  united  action 

Let  us  send  you  our  leaflet  on  our  activities 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

8  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


KANAK 


Kanak  is  a  solid,  odorless  "  chemical  sponge," 
absorbing  gases  and  food  odors  in  refrigerator  or 
closet  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  It  will  guard 
against  the  tainting  of  butter,  milk  and  such  deli- 
cate foods  by  those  of  decided  odor,  like  cheese, 
and  onions.  Every  refrigerator  should  have  one. 
Price,  $1.00. 

LEWIS   &    CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


The  Allen  School — Social  Science 

Correspondence  Course  In  Psychology  Fundamental  course  In 
the  subject  so  important  to  social  workers  and  students  of  social 
problems.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  relation  of 
biology  to  psychology,  physical  basis  of  nerve  action,  conscious- 
ness and  attention,  sensation,  perception,  memory,  the  Imagina- 
tion, thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  will.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties.  Other 
courses  offered  are :  Social  Problems,  Poor  Relief,  Economics, 
and  U.  S.  Government.  Students  may  start  any  time.  Write 
for  catalogue  to 

HENKY  M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Principal 
Allen  School,  Auburn,  N.  V. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
December  15th. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE    SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Family  Case  Worker  of 
training  and  experience.  Address  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

POSITION  open  at  once  at  a  large  Set- 
tlement for  an  experienced  secretary.  Send 
full  information,  age,  education,  experience, 
references,   salary  expected.     4370   Survey. 

WANTED — By  child-placing  agency  in 
Boston  case  worker  with  at  least  one  year 
experience  in  dealing  with  adolescent  chil- 
dren. Must  be  an  Episcopalian.  4360 
Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and  cler- 
ical work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.    4339  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  girls'  worker  needed  Jan- 
uary first  in  a  Settlement  (not  in  New 
York  City).  Give  age,  education,  experience, 
references,  salary  expected.     4375  Survey. 

MATRON  of  cottage  in  Girls'  Industrial 
School  in  South.  Under  40  years  of  age. 
Some  experience  in  cooking.    4361  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1.  Address 
Providence. 

MATRON  wanted  at  Texas  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Delinquent  Girls.  Must  be 
educated,  refined,  experienced.  Not  over  fifty. 
Salary  sixty  dollars  and  maintenance.  One- 
half  traveling  expenses  paid  with  one  year 
contract.  Apply  in  writing  or  in  person  if 
possible  any  evening  after  seven  to  Lenora 
Smith,  Whittier  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Make  appointment  by 
mail. 

WANTED— Reception  secretary.  Social 
Service  Department  in  a  Philadelphia  hos- 
pital with  case  work  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  stenography.  A  good  position  for 
some  one  who  finds  field  work  too  strenuous. 
Address  1818  Lombard  Street. 

POSITION  of  assistant  to  the  head  resident 
of  a  large  Settlement  will  be  open  Jan- 
uary first.  Applications  confidential.  4379 
Survey. 

WANTED — Medical  social  worker  in  a 
Philadelphia  hospital.  Must  have  at  least 
one  year  case  work  experience.  Medical 
experience  not  essential.  Address  1818 
Lombard  Street. 

WANTED— Jewish  housemother,  24  chil- 
dren, attractive  position.  Apply  Super- 
intendent, 469  River  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  places  execu- 
tives, secretaries,  research,  editorial  and 
social  workers,  teachers,  statisticians,  in- 
vestigators and  general  office  workers.  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires  an 
executive  or  subexecutive  position.  Con- 
versant in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.    4355  Survey. 

WANTED — Executive  position  by  regis- 
tered graduate  nurse  with  experience  in 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Institutional  Man- 
agement and  Welfare  work.  Has  tact  and 
pleasant  approach  in  interviewing  people. 
Excellent  references.    4367  Survey. 

MAN  with  years  of  successful  executive 
experience  in  work  with  children;  institu- 
tional and  otherwise,  will  be  free  January 
first.  Superintendence  residential  home 
preferred.    4369  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  position  as 
Nutrition  Worker.  Any  type  of  work  ex- 
cept institutional.  Organization  or  execu- 
tive work  preferred.  Six  years'  experience. 
References.     4365  Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  by 
graduate  nurse  of  refinement  and  personal- 
ity, with  wide  experience  in  institutional, 
social  and  welfare  work.  Has  specialized 
with  children  and  problems  of  unmarried 
mothers.  Successful  in  investigating  work. 
Highest  credentials.  American.  Protestant. 
4366  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  graduate  school  of  so- 
cial work,  three  years'  post-graduate  expe- 
rience, chiefly  with  delinquents,  desires  po- 
sition as  probation  officer  in  juvenile  or 
police  court,  juvenile  court  preferred.  Will 
consider  position  as  police  woman.  Refer- 
ences  given.    4347  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years'  suc- 
cessful record  as  organizer  in  educational, 
boys'  and  settlement  work  and  industrial 
relations,  desires  connection.  Prefer  Chi- 
cago.    4363  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendency  of  small  in- 
stitution or  home  for  girls,  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Fourteen  years'  experience  as 
executive  leader  of  large  groups  of  girls. 
Ready  February  1st.  P.  O.  Box  757,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

TRAINED  woman  college  graduate, 
three  years'  experience  child  welfare,  hos- 
pital social  service,  out-patient  clinic,  de- 
sires change.  Middle  West  only.  4362 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Matron,  Jewish 
Institution  preferred,  by  Registered  Nurse. 
Experienced  in  public  health  work,  medical 
social  service  and  child  caring  institution. 
4364  Survey. 


Church   Wants   Loan 

Of  not  less  than  $500,  and  not 
over  $1,000  wanted  by  church.  To 
run  six  months  or  more.  Will 
pay  legal  rate  in  this  State,  10 
per  cent. 
For  particulars  write  L.  L.  S. 
1406  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 


Free  Tour  of  Europe  ™°u  "£&%,„*  b. 

given     a    free     trip     to     Europe.       Educational 
Tours,  160  E.  College  St..  Oberlin,  O. 


Europe  Summer  1923  Sup,erb  ?°,ute.,8-    =x- 

r  perienced  leadership. 

Limited  number.     For  details  write  Robert  H. 
Browning,   117  Elm  St.,   Oberlin.  O. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 


MSS.    WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, detaili  Free.  Presi  Syndicate,  964, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  eta,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listing*    fifty    cent*    •    line,    for    four   iniertiont  ; 
copy    to    remain    unchanged. 

Cbbtain  Aspects  of  Public  Matbrnitt  and 
Infant  Cabs  in  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  By 
Elizabeth  Plnney  Hunt,  Walnut  Lane,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Toledo's  Christmas  Mother  :  A  pamphlet  describ- 
ing an  effectlTe  way  of  securing  cltywlde  co- 
operation In  Christmas  giving.  Price  10c. 
Social  Service  Federation,  672  Outarlo  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gmtlotebs'  Mutual  Benefit  Associations  :  Their 
Organization,  Methods  and  Administration. 
Bloomfleld  and  Bloomfleld,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
9,  Mass.     Price  $1.00. 

Marriaqb  and  Divorce  Legislation  in  Sweden. 
By  J.  Tuorsteo  Sellln,  Wharton  School,  Onlv. 
of  Penn.,  Philadelphia.  148  pp.  Paper  cover. 
One  dollar,   plus  postage. 

HOW    TEE    BUDGET    FAMILIES    SATE   AND    HAVE —  th. 

reserve  system  explained  (6  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Oent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Neebltt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Boy  F.  Bergengren,  g  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   centi   a   tine,   for   four   iniertiont;   copy    to 

remain    unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nonius;  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  It  in  your  library. 
(3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St..  Bocbester.  N.  T. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  11-00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Are..  New  York. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Sukvey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


HEHB  IT  IS  !     A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION ! 
HAND   MADE)  NAVAJO  BUGS  I 

These  rags  are  carefully  faBhioned  from  pure 
wool  by  the  squaws  of  the  NaTaJo  Indian  Tribe 
and  make  wonderful  presents  suitable  for  living 
rooms,  dens,  college  rooms,  sun  parlors,  bed 
rooms  and  hunting  lodges  or  where  originality 
and  durability  are  desired. 

Rugs  come  in  natural  grey,  black  and  white, 
some  with  touches  of  bright  colors. 

Let  us  select  beautiful  specimens  of  the  work 
of  these  primitive  wearers  from  the  hundreds 
of  rugs  being  woren  near  our  ranch. 

Prices  rary  according  to  size  and  weare. 
4  by  7  $25  to  $35 

6  by  8  $40  to  $50 

Larger  sizes  and  ceremonial  designs  at  higher 
prices. 

No  two  rugs  alike. 

Bend  check  for  trial  selection  or  ask  for  illus- 
trated circular.     Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

VOGT  NAVAJO  BUG  SALES   COMPANY 
Vogt  Ranch  Raman,  New  Mexico 


MARJORIE  SUTTON  CANDIES, 
homemade,  always  fresh,  attractively  boxed, 
delicious.  60c.  per  pound,  postpaid.  Mar- 
jorie  Sutton,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Guaranteed       Pure* 
5  lbs.  $1.25  post  pd. 
in   first    three    zones. 
W.  Schipper,  R.D.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  SURPRISE— Giant  paper 
candy-stick  holding  five  toys.  Postpaid,  30 
cents;  4  for  $1.00.  Request  novelty  circular. 
Mistress  Patty  S.  Comfort,  Cambridge  40, 
Mass. 


GREETING  CARDS 

COPLEY  CRAFT  HAN  D-C  OLOKED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  will  be  sent  on  ten  days' 
approval.  The  Line  Is  best  known  for  Its  dis- 
tinctive verses.  Jessie  G.  McNlcol,  18  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SURVEY 
Social  Work  Shoptalk 

(Continued  from  page  402) 

League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  have  been 
representing  America  at  the  Hague  meet- 
ing of  the  League.  They  hope  for  a  world 
conference  to  make  drastic  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  lift  the  burden 
of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  existing  bur- 
densome restrictions  on  international  inter- 
course. 

VIRGINIA  has  adopted  the  city  manager 
plan  much  more  generally  than  most  of  us 
are  aware.  The  new  president  of  the  City 
Managers'  Association,  Louis  Brownlow, 
holds  that  office  in  Petersburg,  where  he  has 
led  in  a  number  of  interesting  enterprises 
about  which  the  Survey  hopes  soon  to  have 
something  to  say. 

ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS,  whose  long 
years  of  service  her  many  friends  in  New 
York  recalled  at  a  memorial  gathering  on 
December  3  at  the  College  Settlement,  com- 
bined quite  marvelously  a  sense  of  standard 
and  a  liking  for  adventure.  Her  outlook 
was  liberal.  Inner  freedom  and  outward 
order  attracted  her.  Wherever  she  was, 
neatness,  symmetry,  system  and  purpose  pre- 
vailed. In  seventeen  years  at  the  College 
Settlement  she  developed  a  technique  in 
club  work  which  was  notable  for  its  thor- 
oughness and  happy  results,  and  left  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  college  men  and 
women  whom  she  recruited  in  great  num- 
bers and  whose  concepts  of  social  work 
she  did  much  to  shape. 


4QP 
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STATIONERY 


OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND:  100  Note- 
heads  Sy2  x  zy2  and  75  Envelopes,  white 
or  gray,  printed.  $2.00  delivered.  Franklin 
Printery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR    RENT 


For  R*»nt  Fully     furnished     bungalow    at 
«.c«ii.  clermonti      Florida.        Fishing, 
golf,  climate  ideal.     Address  Box  81,  S.  Oil 
City,  Pa. 

BUNGALOW  FOR  RENT 

Furnished,  five  rooms,  furnace,  electric 
light,  garden  and  chicken  house.  $30.00 
month.  60  miles  from  New  York  on  Long 
Island.    4368  Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new   home-study   course,   "  COOKING 
FOB  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics ,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 
MISCELLANEOUS 


"Home -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  *  100-dp.  111.  handbook— It's  FREE.    Home  study 
Domsrtl*  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or   for   home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Horn*  Economic*,  849  E.  68th  St.,  Chicago 

RFSFARPH*  We  assist  In  preparing 
i\.n,oc/*l\.V,n .  8peclai  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Authob'b  Rbsbabch  Bubbau,  600  Fifth  Ave- 
nue New  York. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


THE)     CHBISTMAS     CONFEBBNCB     OF     CHILDBBN 

Wobkebs.  New  York,  December  26-27. 
C.  C.  Carstens,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York. 

Ambbican  Association  fob  Labob  Legisla- 
tion. 16th  Annual  Meeting.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  December  27-29.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  23rd  St.,  New 
York.  „  , 

American  Sociological  Society.  Annual 
Meeting.  Chicago,  December  27-30.  Secre- 
tary, E.  W.  Burgess,  University  of  Chicago. 

Pennsylvania  State  Confebencb  of  Social 
Wobk.  Johnstown,  February  8-10.  Secre- 
tary. Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  419  South  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


What  Becomes  of  the  TJnmabbibd  Motheb? 
A  Study  of  82  Cases.  By  Alberta  S.  B. 
Guibord,  M.  D.,  and  Ida  K.  Parker.  Re- 
search Bureau  on  Social  Case  Work,  400 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

An  Employee's  View  of  the  Chubch  s 
Function  in  Indtjstby.  By  P.  H.  Callahan. 
Reprinted  from  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia. 

Shall  Wb  Abandon  the  Gold  Standard? 
By  William  Trufant  Foster.  Reprinted  from 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1922.  Pollak 
Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  Newton 

RQ         '\/(  ago 

Wobkebs  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Workers  Education  in 
the  United  States.  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America,  465  West  23rd  St,  New 
York.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Pbess.  Studies  in  Labour  and  Capital, 
Volume  II.  Prepared  by  Labour  Research 
Department.     The  Labour  Publishing  Com- 

£any,  Ltd.,  6  Tavistock  Square,  W.  C.  1, 
ondon.     Price,  1  s. 

The  Things  That  Abb  Caesar's.  A  Defence 
of  Wealth.  By  Guy  Morrison  Walker.  A.  L. 
Fowle,  61  Broadway,  New  York.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  Institutb  of  Intebnational  Education. 
A  Bibliography  on  the  United  States  for 
Foreign  Students.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  419  West  117th  St, 
New  York, 


The  Journal  of 
Social  Forces 

Published    bi-monthly     at     the 
University   of  North   Carolina 

CHAPEL  HILL, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

DEPARTMENTAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Teaching  and  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences 

Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work 

Conferences  for  Social  Work 

The  Church  and  Social 
Service 

Inter-racial  Cooperation 

County  and  Country  Life 
Programs 

Progress  in  Town  and  City 
Programs 

The  Work  of  Women's  Or- 
ganizations 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Library  and  Work-shop 


CONTRIBUTED 

ARTICLES. 

In  the  November  and  January 
Number  of  The  JOURNAL: 
Franklin  H.  Giddipgs,  Robert 
W.  Kelso,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
William  Fielding  Ogburn, 
Homer  Folks,  Frank  D. 
Watson,  Dwight  Sanderson, 
Stuart  R.  Queen,  J.  L.  Gillin, 
V.  V.  Anderson,  Emory  S. 
Bogardus,  Jesse  F.  Steiner, 
James  Hoge  Ricks,  John  M. 
Gillette,  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
Edgar  Dawson,  Morris 
Knowles,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Frederick  P. 
Gruenberg,  besides  the  South- 
ern Home  folk  who  contribute 
articles  and  notes  of  value. 
Later  numbers  will  vie  with 
these. 

The  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

For  the  enclosed  $2.50  please  enter 
my  name  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Journal. 

Name  -. 

Address   

Or  for  the  enclosed  $4.00  please 
enter  my  subscription  and  a  gift  sub- 
scription to  the  following  address  : 

Name  -- 

Address   


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  StrtVEY.    /I  helpt  us,  it  identifies  gon) 
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petter  &tme* 

can  help  you  to  raise  and  to  save 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

for  the  charitable  or  social  agency  in 

which  you  are  particularly  interested. 


How  to 
Raise  Money 


Will  you  let  it? 

A  department  of  the  magazine,  Better  Times, 
"The  Administration  of  Social  Agencies," 
contains  articles  on  money-raising,  publicity, 
institutional  financing,  etc.  It  tells,  for 
example,  haw  to  write  an  effective  appeal  letter,  how  to  make 
an  annual  report  interesting,  how  to  get  an  endowment,  how  to  get 
people  to  a  meeting,  how  to  turn  a  small  contributor  into  a  large 
contributor,  etc.  One  reader  recently  told  us  that  Better  Times  gave 
him  an  idea  that  enabled  him  to  raise  $2,000  for  his  organization. 
Better  Times  makes  available  the  advice  of  leading  experts  on  money- 
raising.     And  the  subscription  price  is  only  $2  a  year. 

yj  .  Another  new  department  in  Better  Times  is 

JtlOW   10  "  The  Purchasing  of  Institutional   Supplies." 

Q.T.  TVT/MKiv  The  Standard  Statistics  Company,  Inc.,  New 
OrtVC  iVAUIiey  yorkj  the  wor]d.s  iargest  statistical  organiza- 
tion, furnishes  every  month  an  article  advising  when  to  buy  food- 
stuffs, clothing,  equipment,  drugs,  linens  and  the  various  other  things 
bought  by  hospitals,  child-caring  institutions,  settlement  houses  and 
other  charitable  and  social  welfare  institutions.  The  advice  of  the 
Standard  Statistics  Company,  Inc.,  is  bought  and  used  by  thousands 
of  business  men  throughout  America.  Its  articles  on  the  probable 
trend  of  prices,  together  with  other  practical  articles  on  purchasing 
methods  and  administrative  economies,  should  enable  readers  of 
Better  Times  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  organization  with 
which  they  are  connected.  And  the  subscription  price  is  only  $2 
a  year. 


New  Ideas 
You  Can  Adopt 


Better  Times  reports  the  news  of  the  2,000 
charitable  and  social  agencies  in  New 
York.  It  tells  of  the  latest  ideas  in  social 
work  so  that  you  may  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  Of  our  own  organizations.  Better  Times  enables  you  to  profit 
by  New  York's  experience — its  successes  and  failures.  For  the  busy 
person  Better  Times  is  concise,  and  yet  it  bubbles  over  with  human 
interest-  It  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  is  not  only  extremely  inter- 
esting and  helpful ;  it  is  inspiring. 

Several  thousand  people  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in  phil- 
anthropic and  social  work  already  read 
Better  Times  regularly.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing foundations  has  given  it  financial  support.  Herbert  Hoover  is 
chairman  of  the  publication's  Board  of  Advisors  and  Sponsors,  among 
whose  numbers  are  also  Lillian  D.  Wald  and  Homer  Folks.  Won't 
you  take  the  word  of  these  people  that  Better  Times  is  worth  your 
while  reading?  After  reading  Better  Times  for  a  few  months,  you 
(like  many  of  our  subscribers)  will  thank  us  for  calling  it  to  your 
attention.  Sign  the  coupon  below  and  return,  if  more  convenient, 
without  any  money.  A  bill  will  be  rendered  in  due  course.  If  after 
receiving  the  current  issue  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we  will 
accept  the  cancellation  of  your  subscription  without  question.  Could 
a  fairer  offer  be  made  you?  Then  why  not  act  on  it  right  now 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it! 


And  You'll 
Thank  Us  Too! 


Tear  off  here . 


Books  Received 

(Continued  from  page  405) 
prejudices  against  birth  control  Her  arguments  are  not  al- 
ways logical,  nor  her  facts  clearly  proved.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  written  a  foreword. 

THE  WHITE  HEART  OF  MOJAVE,  by  Edna  Brush  Perkins.  Boni  <£ 
IAveright.  229  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbt 
$3.12. 

The  story  of  how  two  women  explored  the  Mojave  Desert. 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  AUTO-SUGGESTION,  by  Emile  Coul.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    119  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $1.35. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  ITS  SALIENT  FEATURES,  by 
Walter  Libby.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  427  pp.  Price  $3.00 ;  postpaid 
ot  the  Sdbvbx  $3.15. 

OUR  MEDICINE  MEN,  by  Paul  H.  De  Kruif.  Century  Co.  237  pp. 
Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 ;  postpaid  of  the  Scbvei  $1.82. 

NERVES  AND  PERSONAL  POWER,  by  D.  Macdougal  King.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.    311  pp.    Price  $2.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbt  $2.15. 

MENTAL  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS,  by  Boyd  Fisher.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.    315  pp.    Price  $2.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $2.60. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  HEART  FAILURE,  by  William  Henry  Robey.M.  D. 
Harvard  Univ.  Press.  45  pp.  Price  $1.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbt 
$1.05. 

PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN,  by  Mary  E.  B. 
N.  Bayley.  E.  P.  Dutton  <£  Co.  344  pp.  Price  $3.50 ;  postpaid  of  the 
Sdbvbt  $3.58. 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ASYLUM  DOCTOR,  by  Montagu  Lomam. 
Oeorge  Allen  &  Vnwin,  Ltd.  255  pp.  Price  $.84 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sub- 
vet  $.94. 

ACUTE  CASES  IN  MORAL  MEDICINE,  by  Edward  F.  Burke.  Mao- 
millan  Co.    136  pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbt  $1.30. 

CLOSED  SHOP,  by  Lamar  T.  Beaman.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  282  pp. 
Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price  $2.00 ;  postpaid  of  the 
Sdbvex  $2.10. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS,  by  John  Corbin.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     353  pp.    Price  $2.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sorvet  $2.5T. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  FACTORY,  by  Dame  Adelaide  M.  Anderson.  John 
Murray,  50  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W.l.  316  pp.  Price  $1.80  ;  postpaid 
of  the  Subvbi  $1.88. 

A  CRITIQUE  OF  ECONOMICS,  by  O.  Fred  Boucke.  Macmillan  Co. 
305  pp.    Price  $2.25 ;  postpaid  of  the  Survey  $2.30. 

INCENTIVES  IN  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ORDER,  by  J.  A.  Hobton. 
Thomas  Seltzer.     160  pp.    Price  $1.75  ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $1.80. 

INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  by  A.  A.  Heller. 
Thomas  Seltzer.    241  pp.    Price  $1.50;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $1.55. 

LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  TRADES,  prepared 
by  the  Labour  Research  Department.  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  41 
pp.    Price  $.24 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $.30. 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS,  by  Rudolph  M.  Binder.  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.    433  pp.    Price  $3.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $3.07. 

UNDER  FOUR  ADMINISTRATIONS,  by  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.    456  pp.    Price  $4.00  ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvey  $4.15. 

INDIA'S  AWAKENING;  ITS  NATIONAL  AND  WORLD-WIDE  SIG- 
NIFICANCE, by  Wilfred  Wellock.  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.   69  pp.    Price  $.36 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $.41. 

HISTORY  OF  BANKING  IN  IOWA,  by  Howard  H.  Preston.  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.     458  pp.     Price  $2.00. 

THINKING.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ITS  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE, 
by  Fred  Casey.  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  192  pp.  Price  $1.08 
(paper  $.72)  ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $1.18. 

THE  KAISER'S  MEMOIRS,  by  Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany 
18881916.  Harper  &  Bros.  366  pp.  Price  $3.50;  postpaid  of  the 
Sdbvbx  $3.65. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  TEACHER,  by  H.  Crichton 
Miller.     Thomas  Seltzer.     225  pp.     Price  $1.60 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdr- 

vet  $1.66. 

AFTER  THE  PEACE,  by  H.  N.  Brailsford.  Thomas  Seltzer.  158  pp. 
Price  $1.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $1.56. 

OUT  OF  THE  PAST,  by  R.  W.  Postgate.  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
123  pp.    Price  $.84 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $.94. 

AMERICANISM  A  WORLD  MENACE,  by  W.  T.  Colyer.  Labour  Pub. 
Co.,  Ltd.    168  pp.    Price  $1.44 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvex  $1.49. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT :  STATUTORY  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Longmans, 
Green  <£  Co.    521  pp.    Prioe  $8.25  ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $8.40. 

Thomas 


Kindly  print 


BETTER  TIMES 

104  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Better  Times  for  one  year.  I  will  remit  IS. 08  (full  subscrip- 
tion price)  on  receipt  of  bill.  If  after  receiving  the  current  issue  of 
the  magazine  1  should  decide  that  I  do  not  care  to  receive  It  for  a  year, 
I  will  remit  25  cents  for  the  Issue  within  10  days  and  you  will  then 
cancel  the  subscription  without  question. 

„„„,„  JEREMIAH  :  A  DRAMA  IN  NINE  SCENES,  by  Stefan  Zweig. 

Seltzer.    336  pp.    Price  $2.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $2.65. 

THE  CAVEMAN  WITHIN  US,  by  William  J.  Fielding.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Address  J,  Co.    872  pp.    Price  $3.00  ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbx  $3.10. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONS  AND  PRISON  CUS- 
City St*te „.       TOMS,  by  O.  F.  Lewis.    Prison  Ass'n.  of  New  York.     350  pp. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  the  Association  of 
Organization  Interested  In Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     117  pp. 

Price,  $1.00 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvby,  $1.10. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE,  by  Charles  Piatt.    Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    284  pp.    Price,  $2.50 ;  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvbt,  $2.20. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  MIND,  by  Violet  M.  Firth.     Dodd,  Memi 
&  Co.     98  pp.    Price,  $1.25  ;  postpaid  of  the-  Sdbvbx.  $1.35. 


SPECIAL    OFFER — If    you    return    this    coupon    with    St. OP 
within  10  days  we  will  extend  your  snbseription  to  14  months. 
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Seeing  the  World  will  help  yon  to  think  in  world  terms. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  yourself,  first 
hand,  with  the  scenes  in  which  so  much  that  is  vital  is 
being  staged  today. 


YOU 

TWO 


CHOICE    OF 


Each  with  every  detail  carefully  planned  for  your  comfort  and  con- 
venience, both  on  land  and  sea,  at  a  cost  only  slightly  more  than  you 
might  spend  at  home. 

Which  Will  You  Take  ? 
AROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  -  -  65  Halcyon  Orient  Days 

For  as  little  as  $600  and  upwards,  including  all  ship  and  shore  expenses,  with  first 
class  accommodations,  you  can  sail  from  New  York  on  February  3,  1923,  on  the 
Great  Trans-Atlantic  Express  S.S.  Empress  of  Scotland  (25,000  tons),  for  the 
Mediterranean  lands  where  developments  of  such  world  significance  are  taking 
place.  Your  itinerary  will  include  Madeira,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Caifa,  Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Naples,  Rome  and  The  Riviera,  with 
stop-over  tickets  in  Europe. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  -  -  -  120  Days  of  Luxury  Travel 

For  $1,000  and  upwards,  you  can  start  from  New  York  on  January  23,  1923,  on 
the  Luxurious  Quadruple  Screw  Canadian  Pacific  Express  S.S.  Empress  of 
France  (18,481  tons),  and  visit  Cuba,  Panama,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Japan, 
China,  Philippines,  Java,  The  Malay  Peninsula,  Burma,  India  and  Ceylon,  Suez 
Canal,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France,  with  stop-over  tickets  in  Europe.  You  will  have 
14  days  in  Japan  and  19  days  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

When  has  there  been  such  an  appropriate  time  to  SEE  THE  WORLD  FOR  YOURSELF  ? 

You  will  travel  with  congenial  fellow  passengers,  and  you  will  enjoy  the  music 
and  dancing,  the  deck  sports  and  travel  club  meetings  on  board,  as  well  as  your 
visits  ashore,  where  you  will  stay  at  the  best  hotels,  take  elaborate  drives,  and 
travel  in  chartered  railroad  trains. 

But  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  to  make  your  reservations  now,  while  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  book. 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Ship  Diagram  Sent  Free  Postpaid.    Please  State  Cruise  Preference 

Address  CLARK  CRUISE 

CARE  OF 

THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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THESE  ARE  THEIR  NUMBERS 

Konstantin  Konoplew,  Alexander.  Blisharew,  Nikolai  {Constantino w,  Maria  Konkowa,  Anna  Leonteva,  Raisa 
Rewina,  Nikolaj  Nikonow,  Iwan  Kanschin,  Ewdokja  Nechoroschewa  Antonika  Kolsikowa,  Anna  Lizizina,  Maria 
Butenkowa,  Antonia  Schirschitskaja,  Praskowa  Gabrilowa,  Anna  Syrikowa,  Georg  Gabrilowa,  Michael  Ignatow, 
Wladimir  Sokolow,   Pawel   Nekrylow,  Peter  Brisgalow 

THESE  ARE  THEIR  NAMES 


THESE    ARE    THEIR    PICTURES 


THESE  AND  999,980  MORE  AWAIT  YOUR  INVITATION*  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER.  THERE 
ARE  ONE  MILLION  LITTLE  HUNGRY  ORPHANS  IN  THE  FEDERATED  SOVIET  REPUBLICS. 
THEIR  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  WERE  JtlT.T.KTt  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR,  OR  WERE  KILLED 
BY  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT  AGREE  WITH  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  LN  ITS 
CLAIM  THAT  PEOPLES  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  DETERMINE  THEIR  OWN  FORMS  OF 
GOVERNMENT,   OR  THEIR   PARENTS  DIED   IN   THE    FAMINE. 

RUSSIA  IS  MEETING  THIS  PROBLEM  OF  ONE  MILLION  ORPHANS  BRAVELY.  BUT  THERE 
IS  THE  CREDIT  BLOCKADE.  THE  NATIONS  WHICH  WON  THE  WORLD  WAR  ARE  REFUSING 
RUSSIA  CREDIT,  THEREBY  MAKING  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  RUSSIA  TO  APPLY  HER  MAN- 
POWER TO  MACHINERY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  IF  RUSSIA  WERE  PERMITTED  TO  PRO- 
DUCE THEN  RUSSIA  WOULD  TAKE  CARE  OF  EVERY  CHILD,  FOR  RUSSIA  LOVES  HER 
CHILDREN. 

TODAY  WE  MUST  ATO.  WE  MUST  OPEN  OUR  HEARTS  TO  THESE  LITTLE  CHILDREN, 
THEN  OPEN  OUR  PURSES  AND  BID  THEM  EAT.  WERE  YOU  EVER  HUNGRY?  AND  WHEN 
YOU  WERE  YOU  ATE!  RUSSIA'S  ORPHANS  HAVE  BEEN  HUNGRY  FOR  WEEKS  AND 
MONTHS.  THOUSANDS  OF  THEM  HAVE  NEVER  HAD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT.  THERE  THEY  ARE, 
ONE  MILLION  OF  THEM.  HERE  YOU  ARE,  WITH  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET!  YOU  MUST 
OPEN  YOUR  HEART  TO  THESE  LITTLE  CHILDREN.  YOU  MUST  OPEN  YOUR  PURSE  AND 
BID  THEM  EAT! 

One  Million  Dimes  for  One  Million  Meals  for  One  Million  Orphans 
How  Many  Will  Be  Your  Guests  This  Christmas  Day? 

Cold,  hungry,  lonesome  little  tots.     Count  their  tears  these  recent  years  1      Could  we  but  cover  every  tear  with 
a  dime  I      Then  they  would  smile  again  and  you'd  be  glad.      It  feels  good  to  be  glad  occasionally. 

National  Office 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  201  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

THESE  TWENTY  CHILDREN 

pictured  on  this  page  live  in  Home  No.  I  at  Zarizyn, 
Russia.  The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  together  with 
the  International  Workers'  Relief,  which  has  branches 
in  2  I  countries,  conducts  four  such  homes  in  Zarizyn 
alone,  and  many  more  thru-out  Russia.  Each  home 
contains  about  100  orphans.  It  costs  $5  per  child 
to  outfit  these  homes  and  $2  per  child  per  month  for 
upkeep.  Russia  will  provide  the  building  if  your 
organization  desires  to  outfit  and  conduct  a  home  in 
its  name. 


MY  GUESTS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

FRIENDS  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA, 

801  West  13th   Street,   New   York  City. 

Here  are   dimes   totaling    $ with   which    to 

buy  meals  for  Russian  orphans  who   shall 

be  my  guests  this  Christmas  Day.     I  shall  request 
my   friends  to  extend   similar  Invitations. 


Name 


Address 
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30  cent&cijcopy 


$5.00  a  year 
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Goals  of  Government 

By  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith      X^ 


S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 
ALBERT  THOMAS 
RUTH  CRAWFORD 


Other  articles  by 

WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY 

ALEXANDER   JOHNSON 
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The    second    semester   of  the    current 
school  year  begins  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 5  th.     To  you  who  would  train  for 
proficiency  in  the    field   of  social  work, 
this  offers  an  opportunity  to  begin  your 
study  in  New  York  without  unneces- 
sarily delaying  the  date  of  your  gradua- 
tion*    There   is   yet  time   to  file   your 
application  for  admission.     Regis- 
tration starts  Friday, 
February  2d. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 

Ncic  York 


IRRESISTIBLE 

We  Are  Organizing  a  Party  of  Survey  Readers 

On  the  Great  White  Star  "S.  S.  Baltic"  Summer  Cruise 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Etc. 

61  DAYS  $600  and  up 

Starting  June  27,    1923. 

A  Surpassing  Summer  Vacation  Opportunity 

for  Ministers,  College  Professors,  Teachers  and  Business  Men. 

Ideal  Summer  Weather  on  Ship  Board 

With  the  Average  Temperature  on  Shore  lower  than  Boston,  New  York  or  St.  Louis.  Nights 

Cool.   Practically  No  Humidity. 


Clark's  20th 

Cruise     to     the 

Orient 

STOP-OVERS 
IN  EUROPE 

Return  tickets 
first  class,  good 
on  Adriatic, 
Baltic,  Cedric, 
Celtic,  etc. 

UNTIL 
JAN.  1,  1924 


Luxurious       White 
Star     Trans-Atlan- 
tic   Liner 

S.  S.  BALTIC 

23,876  tons  regis- 
ter. Three  great 
Promenade  Decks — 
Sumptuous  Public 
Rooms,  24  suites 
with    Private   Bath. 

THE  CLIMAX 

OF 

LUXURIOUS 

TRAVEL 


A  FASCINATING  ITINERARY 


Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Cordova,  Granada  and  the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens 
(Corinth,  Eleusis),  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Samaria,  etc.),  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi), 
Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg  (Paris  and  the  Battlefields,  London,  etc.),  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

D.  E.  LORENZ,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  and  Managing  Director 
of  Clark's  Orient  Cruise  of  1922,  and  "Round  the  World"  Cruise  of  1923,  is  organizing  a 
party  of  Survey  readers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  and 
spend  your  vacation  months  visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  of  the  world?  No  travel 
worries — just  rest  and  enjoyment.  Rates  include  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  drives, 
guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees,  etc. — everything  first  class. 

We   Invite  Survey   Readers   to  Join    Our  Party 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET     (70    pages)    AND    SHIP    DIAGRAM    SENT    FREE 

POSTPAID. 

Note — A  Few  Vacant  Rooms  are  available  on  our  Mediterranean  Cruise,  February  3,  1923, 
and  our  Round  the  World  Cruise,  January  22,  1923. 

iress:     Clark  Cruise,  care  of  the  Survey,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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FROM  A  LAWYER 
/  value  the  Survey  because  looking  over 
its  pages  I  can  learn  something  of  the  law 
in  action  as  it  affects  great  masses  of  my 
felloiv  men  and  be  enabled  to  look  at  the 
law  functionally  as  well  as  analytically 
and  historically.  Roscoe  Pound 


FROM  A  SOCIOLOGIST 
Now  as  always  the  Survey  is  my  "Journal 
of  Civilization."  Edward  A.  Ross 


FROM  A  SOCIAL  WORKER 
The  number  of  people  who  read  the 
Survey  is  to  some  extent  an  index  to  the 
social  consciousness  of  a  community.  I 
am  trying  to  get  more  readers  for  it  in 
Bridgeport.  Clarence  King 


HAPPINESS 


/^LMOST  every  mail  this  week  brings  you 
J  \  wishes  for  your  happiness  in  the  New  Year. 
I  %,  Some  of  them  recall  wonderful  days  of  long 
ago — perhaps  the  brighter  for  their  dis- 
tance— ;  some  are  from  friends  who  have  worked 
with  you  in  trying  to  realize  a  burning  ideal ;  some 
maybe  from  grateful  people  whom  you  have  been 
able  to  help  in  some  small  way ;  some  from  more 
casual  acquaintances  who  wish  to  be  remembered. 
And  the  happiness  they  bring  to  mind  is  not  one  of 
passive  enjoyment  so  much  as  of  active  doing — of 
liberation. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  now  planning  a  series 
of  issues  for  the  New  Year  that  will  help  to  advance 
happiness  by  freeing  the  creative  impulse  that  is  in 
all  humanity  from  the  weight  of  cares,  drudgery, 
suffering,  which  hold  it  in  bonds. 

The  February  issue  will,  in  large  part,  be  given 


over  to  a  group  of  articles  that  discuss  the  freeing 
of  the  creative  spirit  in  America — with  special  ref- 
erence to  education  and  industry.  The  questions  it 
raises,  though  it  cannot  fully  answer  them,  are : 

What  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  artistic  instinct 
that  is  in  every  child  ? 

How  can  apprenticeship  be  made  once  more,  as  it 
was  under  the  mediaeval  guilds,  an  aid  to  self- 
expression  through  good  workmanship? 

How  can  the  monotony  of  work  that  leads  to  so 
much  unrest  among  our  industrial  workers  be  over- 
come? 

How  may  the  splendid  craft  traditions  of  the  Old 
World  be  preserved  and  developed  in  the  New? 
Can  our  machine  industry  produce  things  of  beauty 
■ — and  if  so,  how? 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  popular  apprecia- 
tion for  good  craftsmanship  and  art  ? 


The  Real  Job  in  Russia 


SAVEL  ZIMAND,  whose  enterprise  and  abil- 
ity   made    possible    the    special    number    of 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC   on    Ireland    a   year 
ago,   has  just   come  back   from   Russia  with 
material  for  an  equally  interesting  special  number  on 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  order  in  that  country. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  number  are 
the  lot  of  the  peasants  who  make  up  four  fifths 
of  the  population ;  the  Russian  child  who  is  the 
hope  of  the  world  and  the  transformation  of  the 
public  provision  for  his  education;  the  church  in  its 
new  setting;  the  cultural  life  of  the  people;  the 
industrial  plans  in  their  gradual  transformation 
from  the  chaos  of  the  civil  war  to  the  new  economic 
policy  of  the  soviet  government;  and  other  topics. 
Sanctified  by  some  and  damned  bv  others,  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  special  number  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves. 
They  will,  more  particularly,  illumine  the  tenden- 
cies that  will  produce  the  fabric  of  the  Russia  of 
tomorrow. 

Among  the  contributors  will  be: 
LUNACHARSKY,  the  minister  of  education 
Mme.  LUNACHARSKY 
Mme.  LENIN,  wife  of  the  premier 
RAKOVSKY,  prime  minister  of  the  Ukraine 
PETROVSKY,  head  of  the  military  schools 
A  TRADE  UNION  AUTHORITY 
A  WELL  KNOWN  ART  AND  LITERARY 
CRITIC 
A  PROMINENT  RURAL  ECONOMIST 
A    MEMBER    OF    THE    ALL-RUSSIAN 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


FROM  AN  EDUCATOR 
The  article  in  the  last  number  of  Survey 
Graphic,  The  Faculty  Loses  the  Ball,  ex- 
presses admirably  what  has  been  in  my 
mind  about  the  big  place  that  football 
takes  in  modern  American  education. 
That  article  alone  is  worth  the  whole 
year's  subscription. 

Frederic  Peri.ey  Johnson 


FROM  A  BANKER 
//  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  renew  my  con- 
tribution.    1    enclose    my    check   with    my 
very  best  wishes  for  every  success  in  your 
splendid  enterprise. 

Paul  M.  Warburg 


FROM  A  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  had  the  very 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  Survey  in  the 
development  of  its  work  and  in  broad- 
casting its  findings.  All  the  members  of 
the  bureau  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to 
join  with  me  in  extending  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

<.;r\ce  Abbott 


A  yearly  subscription  to  The  Survey 

includes  the   12   Graphic  numbers  and   12   Mid- 
monthlies — 24   large   issues  for  $5. 

Or,  Survey  Graphic  may  be  taken  by  itself — 
12  fully  illustrated  monthly  issues  at  $3  a 
year. 


SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    Publishers,    112    East   19th    Street,    New   York 

I  enclose  check  (or  money  order)   for  which  please  enter  me  for  a 
year's  subscription   to — 


□     The   Survey,   $5.00 


□     Survey   Graphic,  $3.00. 


Name 


Address 


SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,  Inc 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Monthly 


An  illustrated  magazine  ot  social 
exploration,  reaching  out  to 
wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous 
progress  are  astir.    Subscription, 

$3  a  year 
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GOVERNOR  SMITH,  of  New 
York,  for  those  who  know  him 
is  "Al."  He  is  equally  at  home  at 
Tammany  Hall  and  at  a  social 
workers'  meeting.  Queer?  Per- 
haps if  you  had  been  brought  up 
near  the  Bowery,  started  your 
career  as  an  errand  boy  and  risen 
to  political  eminence  by  sympathiz- 
ing with  your  neighbors  and  mak- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  their  social 
needs  the  first  goal  of  statesman- 
ship— you    would    understand. 

CLEMENT  WOOD,  true  poet 
that  he  is,  has  again  found  the 
word  many  of  us  have  long  wanted 
to  say.  We  herewith  put  him  on 
our  New  Year's  honor  list  as  court 
poet  to  Survey  Graphic. 

S.  K.  RATCLIFFE,  as  we  go  to 
press,  is  on  the  high  seas  to  make 
his  annual  transformation  from 
liberal  America's  interpreter  in 
England  to  liberal  England's  inter- 
preter in  America.  His  clear  and 
sympathetic  explanation  of  the  new 
British  labor  program  is  a  fore- 
taste of  the  lectures  which,  we 
hope,  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
privileged  to  hear. 

HOWARD  N.  COOK,  a  young 
New  England  artist,  last  year  made 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  Survey 
Graphic  by  his  illustrations  to 
Professor  Ripley's  articles.  The 
leaves  from  his  sketchbook  in 
France  in  September,  reproduced  in 
this  issue,  give  a  more  accurate 
view  of  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  towns  than  statistics  or 
propaganda. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  Z.  RIP- 
LEY discusses  the  two  last  great 
national  strikes  in  the  light  of  his 
personal  experience  as  an  indus- 
trial mediator  which  he  has  des- 
cribed with  so  much  charm  in  pre- 
vious  Survey  Graphic   articles. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON  has 
written  a  book  that  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  many  social  workers. 
In  the  present  instalment  he  deals 
with  the  economics  of  happiness  as 
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empirically  arrived  at  in  the  open- 
air  work  of  a  great  state  institution 
for  the   feeble-minded. 

ELIZABETH  CLEVELAND  is 
supervisor  of  girls'  activities  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools.  While 
there  are  other  nursery  schools  in 
this  country  and  in  England  which 
are  based  on  modern  principles 
similar  to  those  she  describes,  her 
account  is  of  the  first  school  of  that 
kind  which  has  deliberately  set  it- 
self the  aim  to  educate  mothers. 

D.  PUTNAM  BRINLEY  is  a 
well  known  painter  who  lives  in 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Silvermine  colony 
of  artists.  During  the  war  he  did 
notable  work  for  the  French  army, 
decorating  foyers  du  soldat;  out 
of  his  accomplishment  of  large 
decorations  there,  has  developed 
the  unique  type  of  paintings  illus- 
trated on  the  following  page.  His 
panels  are  designed  after  the  man- 
ner of  Gothic  tapestries  but  treat 
themes  of  our  twentieth  century. 
Their  colorful  gayety  is  appreciated 
by  children  and  simple  folks. 

The  magnificent  modern  Mexican 
school  decorations  contributed  by 
JOSE  JUAN  TABLADA  give  some 
indication  of  the  loss  to  America 
from  permitting  such  talents  as  Mr. 
Brinley's  to  exhaust  themselves  on 
relatively  small  canvasses  instead 
of  being  set  to  work  to  make  our 
public  buildings  perennial  sources 
of  joy  and  pride.  Mr.  Tablada  is 
a  Mexican  poet,  well  known  in 
Central  and  South  America,  of 
whom  more  will  be  heard  in  these 
parts. 

ALBERT  THOMAS,  director  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva,  has  arrived  in  America  to 
enlighten  us  on  the  practical  value 
of  that  organization  which  has. 
already  accomplished  much  in  the 
short  time  of  its  existence.  He  was 
under-secretary  of  state  for  war  in 
M.  Briand's  cabinet  and,  later,, 
minister  of  munitions.  A  good 
organizer  and  powerful  speaker,  he 
(Continued  on  page  475) 
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Brotherhood 

A  Thought  for  the  New  Year 


By  CLEMENT  WOOD 


High  on  a  snow-brushed  mountain-wall 

A  snowflake  melted,  and  started  flowing — 

A  trickle  soon,  and  a  water-fall, 

A  brook  that  rippled,  a  creek's  swift  brawl, 

A  widening  river  that  sped  and  slid 

Onward,  seaward,  as  it  was  bid 

By  a  call  too  deep  for  knowing. 

Not  you  alone,  O  snowflake,  grew 
To  a  freighted  river,  seaward  going: 
A  million  snowflakes  joined  with  you, 
A  million  drops  of  rain  and  dew 
Entered  your  heart,  to  make  you  great 
As  you  flowed  along  in  your  lordly  state 
To  a  port  too  far  for  knowing. 


Lost  in  a  tiny  valley  place 

A  wandering  man  began  his  growing; 

At  last  a  tribe,  and  a  swelling  race, 

And  then  a  mighty  populace, 

A  widening  group,  that  stretched  its  span 

Into  the  brotherhood  of  man 

Through  a  call  too  deep  for  knowing. 

Not  you  alone,  O  wanderer,  grew 

To  a  mighty  people,  joy  ward  growing; 

A  million  brothers  joined  with  you, 

And  millions  more  of  many  a  hue — 

Joined  your  affectionate  estate 

That  you  and  all  might  be  truly  great 

In  a  world  too  fair  for  knowing. 


Goals  of  Government 


By  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 

GOVERNOR   OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


CHERE  is  a  conception  of  state  govern- 
ment which  looks  upon  it  as  a  mechan- 
ism; as  a  sort  of  machine  that  merely 
holds  together  the  various  administra- 
tive functions.  This  conception  makes 
machinery  and  mechanism  the  only 
essential  features  and  also  looks  upon  this  mechan- 
ism as  fixed  and  any  attempt  to  make  it  function 
more  flexibly  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
long  vested  constitutional  privilege. 

It  has  been  my  thought  that  within  the  limits  of 
constitutional  government  there  is  much  room  for 
adaptation  to  the  daily,  homely  needs  of  those  who 
are    really    the    backbone    of    the    state — its    men, 


women  and  children.  I  have  expressed  many  times 
my  conviction  that  the  state  is  not  its  rivers  or 
forests  or  railroads  or  properties,  but  that  it  is  made 
up  of  living,  breathing,  thinking  human  beings,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  make  life  more  livable  and  conditions 
more  equable  for  them. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  two  years  in  the 
government  of  the  state  of  New  York,  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  really  reached  the  time  when  a 
program  of  attainment  in  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion should  be  possible.  The  Democratic  party  has 
been  placed  in  power  on  a  platform  of  action — and 
progressive  action  that  looks  to  bringing  the  state 
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government  in  closer  relationship  with  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  citizenship. 
We  are,  in  this  state  at  least,  long  past  the  period 
when  workmen's  compensation  and  enlightened 
labor  laws  were  looked  upon  as  paternalistic.  The 
government  of  the 
state  must  respond  to 
the  reasonable  needs 
of  its  people.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  our  time. 
A  government  remote, 
inaccessible,  an  aggre- 
gation of  forms  for 
the  protection  of  prop- 
erty rights,  but  with- 
out human  contacts 
with  the  people  it  gov- 
erns, is  today  obsolete. 
In  the  program  for 
the  next  two  years  in 
New  York  State,  the 
human  side  of  govern- 
ment has  found  expres- 
sion. The  pledge  (I 
trust  at  last  to  become 
law)  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  min- 
imum wage  for  women 
and  minors  in  industry 
is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  believe 
that  working  people, 
and  women  especially, 
are  entitled  to  that 
protection  which  only 
wages  enabling  them 
to  live  decently  under 
wholesome  conditions 
will  make  possible. 
You  cannot  have  good 
citizenship  when  body 
and  soul  can't  be  kept 
together. 

Legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  eight-hour  day  is  another  expression  of  the 
same  ideal. 

Whatever  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  are  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  having  that  valuable  instrumentality  of  the  state 
give  better  protection  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
designed.  Social  workers  understand,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  any  other  element  in  the  community,  except 
the  workers  themselves,  the  abuses  and  exploitation 
possible  when  direct  settlements  can  be  made  be- 
tween injured  workmen  and  insurance  companies. 
This  practice  must  be  definitely  abolished.  We  are 
also  pledged  to  shorten  the  period  of  time  before 
compensation  is  payable. 

To  rehabilitate  the  broken-down  machinery  of  the 
state  Labor  Department  is  one  of  the  great  tasks 
which  I  have  set  myself.  Adequate  inspection  forces 
and  progress  in  the  protection  afforded  by  this  de- 
partment are  essential.  The  Bureau  of  Women  in 
Industry  must  be  restored  to  its  proper  functioning, 
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and  I  shall  also  find  ways  to  carry  forward  my  deep 

interest  in  the  prevention  and  mediation  of  disputes 

between  employers  and  employes. 

To  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  state  in  relation 

to  its  dependent  charges,  a  humane  program  for  the 

proper  development  of 
our  splendid  system  of 
institutions  and  in- 
creasing the  facilities 
of  the  State  Health 
Department  must  go 
forward.  While  such 
a  program  has  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  state, 
doing  justice  in  its 
fullest  measure  to  our 
institutional  charges 
on  the  basis  of  a  care- 
fully planned  program 
that  without  extrava- 
gance still  gives  proper 
care,  will  never  be  a 
cause  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  highest 
efficiency  of  our  state 
hospital  and  the 
Health  Department  is 
a  goal  worth  working 
for. 

It  is  my  hope  that 
the  recommendations 
of  the  Prison  Survey 
Committee  which  I 
appointed  during  my 
last  term  of  office  can 
be  carried  forward  to 
completion  and  that 
our  prison  industries 
will   be    placed    on    an 

effective  basis. 
(jO'vernor  Alfred  t.  omttn  A1I         c      ., 

'  All     of     these     are 

specifically  subjects  dealing  with  what  we  have  come 
to  call  a  welfare  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  the  more  fundamental  parts  of  the  program 
which  deal  with  the  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  state  departments  and  the  restoration  to 
the  cities  of  their  rights  of  self-government,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the  res- 
toration to  the  people  of  their  water  power  re- 
sources have  fundamentally  to  do  with  the  lives  of 
the  people  and  should  be  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion for  any  program  that  looks  to  a  closer  function- 
ing of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  its  people.  With- 
out a  better  organized  system  of  government,  waste 
is  possible  to  an  extent  that  in  its  effect  is  nearly  al- 
ways felt  in  the  crippling  of  the  state  welfare  activi- 
ties. With  the  support  of  thoughtful  people  who 
understand  the  human  elements  of  responsible  state 
government,  I  hope  to  carry  far  forward  an  adminis- 
tration actively  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  human 
units  that  make  up  its  citizenship. 


The  Struggle  for   Prohibition 

By  A  FORMER  FEDERAL  OFFICER 

II.  A  Modern  Miracle  and  Other  Mysteries 


QINETEEN  twenty-one  was  half  gone. 
Two  years  had  elapsed  since  national 
prohibition  went  into  effect,  and  a 
year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the 
constitutional  amendment  became  ef- 
fective. At  Washington  the  adminis- 
trative heads  of  prohibition  had  changed  with 
the  coming  of  a  new  administration.  The  change 
was  slowly  creeping  out  into  the  state  organiza- 
tions. The  prohibition  bureau  was  not  part  of 
the  classified  civil  service  of  the  government.  Its 
membership  was  expected  to  change  with  the  change 
of  government.  What  is  more,  there  was  a  heavy 
demand  for  places  in  the  bureau.  They  were  cov- 
eted beyond  all  other  places.  A  little  man  of  no 
great  political  pretensions  might  aspire  to  them, 
and  the  stories  that  had  been  prevalent  of  unmeas- 
ured profits  gave  them  a  golden  lure. 

Before  Washington  had  acted  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  state  director  of  prohibition,  the  men 
on  the  force  began  to  resign  one  at  a  time  to  take 
advantage  of  promising  business  offers  of  mysteri- 
ous character  in  which  they  capitalized  their  knowl- 
edge of  prohibition  regulations  and  procedure,  of 
the  law  and  the  ways  of  evading  it.  Some  were 
promptly  listed  as  bootleggers,  others,  the  more  im- 
portant, as  agents  of  bootleggers. 

Those  men  who  held  on  to  their  offices  had  little 
hope  of  continuance. 
They  had  a  fag  end  of 
power  which,  if  prop- 
erly used,  might  profit 
t  h  e  m  s  e  Ives.  It  as- 
suredly could  not  cope 
with  the  liquor  busi- 
ness which  had 
escaped  control. 

The  retail  trade 
was  extensive :  there 
were  fifteen  hundred 
saloons  in  the  city  still 
selling,  there  were 
salesmen  soliciting  orders  in  business  offices,  and 
small  stills  tucked  in  all  sorts  of  hidden  places. 

The  situation  bred  violation  of  law,  forging, 
counterfeiting,  larceny,  highway  robbery,  burglary, 
blackmail,  bribery  and  receiving  of  bribes,  smug- 
gling and  concealing  of  smuggled  goods. 

The  most  spectacular  feature  of  all  was  the  game 
that  was  being  played  about  the  distilleries  with 
their  stored  up  wealth  of  whiskey.  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  the  whiskey  out.  Inside  the  distil- 
lery gate  it  was  worth,  tax  paid,  perhaps  nine  dol- 
lars a  gallon,  outside  it  was  worth  twenty  to  thirty. 
The  schemes  that  were  evolved  and  the  tricks  that 


From  the  President's  Message  to  Congress 

The  day  is  unlikely  to  corme  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment will  be  repealed.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  recognized  and 
our  course  adapted  accordingly.  If  the  statutory  provisions  of 
its  enforcement  are  contrary  to  deliberate  public  opinion,  which 
I  do  not  believej  the  rigorous  and  literal  enforcement  will  con- 
centrate public  attention  on  any  requisite  modification.  Such  a 
course  conforms  with  the  law  and  saves  the  humiliation  of  the 
government  and  the  humiliation  of  our  people  before  the  world, 
and  challenges  the  destructive  forces  engaged  in  widespread 
violation,  official  corruption,  and   individual  demoralization. 


were  played  to  accomplish  this  transmutation  of 
value  were  of  such  infinite  variety  and  ingenuity 
that  they  baffled  description. 

Under  the  law  whiskey  and  alcohol  could  be 
withdrawn  for  medicinal,  sacramental  and  indus- 
trial purposes  by  persons  who  had  basic  permits 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Washington,  which  authorized  them  to  use  alcohol 
liquids  in  their  business.  These  persons  included 
druggists,  wholesale  and  retail,  chemists  and  manu- 
facturers of  tonics,  extracts,  toilet  waters  and  bar- 
ber supplies. 

If  the  wholesale  druggists,  Hall  and  Company, 
needed  twenty-five  barrels  of  whiskey  they  applied 
in  writing  to  the  local  state  director  asking  a  permit 
to  purchase  and  withdraw  that  amount  from  a  giv- 
en distillery.  If  the  application  was  granted,  a 
permit  was  issued,  one  copy  being  given  to  the  ap- 
plicant as  vendee  and  several  copies  forwarded  by 
mail  to  the  distiller  as  vendor,  one  to  be  retained  on 
file,  one  to  be  returned  to  the  state  director  when 
the  goods  had  been  delivered,  another  to  be  given 
to  the  carrier  who  hauled  the  goods  from  the  dis- 
tillery. 

The  fortunate  recipient  of  the  permit  called  at 
the  distillery,  paid  for  his  twenty-five  barrels  pos- 
sibly eight  thousand  dollars,  took  them  out- 
side  the    gates   of    the   distillery    and    found    them 

to  be  worth  close  to 
twenty  -  five  thousand 
dollars.  Papers  that 
could  produce  such 
marvellous  results 
were  naturally  in  great 
demand. 

Numbers  of  persons 
discovered  a  longing 
for  the  business  of 
selling  drugs  and 
manufacturing  toilet 
waters.  Their  busi- 
ness was  extraordi- 
narily brisk.  The  state  director's  office  was 
deluged  with  applications  to  purchase  and  with- 
draw liquor.  The  permission  to  do  so  was  worth 
money.  Most  of  the  applicants  were  ready  to  pay 
largely  to  anyone  who  would  steer  the  application 
through. 

The  business  of  forging  permits  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  those  actually  issued  by  the  state 
directors.  Regulations  were  adopted  to  prevent 
forgeries.  The  government  used  special  forms  for 
its  permits,  specially  numbered,  printed  and  water- 
marked. Exact  counterfeits  were  in  circulation 
days  before  the  true  permits  were  distributed.     A 
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regulation  required  distillers  after  receiving  a  per- 
mit to  send  a  registered  letter  to  the  office  of  the 
state  director  which  issued  the  permit  asking  for 
confirmation.  Such  letters  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  forgers  and  were  answered  on 
counterfeit  departmental  letterheads  in  counter- 
feited envelopes. 

As  fast  as  a  newregulation  was  adopted,  a  new 
way  to  beat  it  was  discovered. 

There  were  other  ways  of  getting  liquor  out  of 
warehouses  —  robberies  on  a  large  scale,  or  pre- 
tended robberies  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  liquor 
had  been  surreptitiously  removed.  And  the  gradu- 
al substitution  of  water  and  alcohol  for  the  real 
whiskey  in  the  distilleries  went  on  continually. 

Midway  in  192 1,  the  old  distilleries  were  chang- 
ing hands.  Many  of  them  were  family  institutions, 
and  their  products  were  considered  as  staple  and  re- 
liable as  government  bonds.  The  business  had  be- 
come so  full  of  tricks  and  crookedness  that  the  old 
owners  were  retiring,  and  new  men  with  no  social 
or  business  standing  were  taking  over  the  distil- 
leries. These  men  had  one  aim — to  get  the  stored 
whiskey  on  to  the  market.  They  were  as  earnest 
as  the  men  on  the  outside.  They  secured  the  per- 
mits, purchased  whiskey  from  their  own  distillery 
and  bootlegged  it.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to 
present  as  complete  a  set  of  records  as  possible 
when  a  revenue  man  happened  along. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  graft  arose  out  of  the 
liquor  business,  but  all  of  them  take  second  place 
to  the  "permit  game"  as  it  was  and  is  played.  The 
game  changes  of  course  with<  the  changes  in  regula- 
tions, but  it  all  comes  back  to  the  proposition  "get 
the  liquor  out  of  the  distillery  and  keep  the  records 
looking  straight." 

The  game  was  going  on  as  the  old  administra- 
tion passed  out.  It  involved  big  money,  big  deals, 
and  netted  big  profits.  But  it  rarely  showed  in  the 
cases  that  were  brought  in  for  prosecution. 

Enforcement  then  was  nothing  but  a  discouraged 
desultory  sort  of  sniping  at  foreigners  with  stills 
hidden  in  kitchens  and  cellars,  at  occasional  saloon 
keepers  and  keepers  of  "speak  easys,"  but  the  real 
big  business  went  on  behind  a  curtain.  Every  one 
in  contact  with  the  situation  knew  it  was  there,  but 
no  one  uncovered  it. 

It  was  pretty  generally  known,  for  example,  that 
Ike  Belber  who  had  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  big 
building  just  beyond  the  prohibition  office,  with  the 
word  "Securities"  under  his  name  on  the  door,  was 
a  big  operator  in  four  states  with  access  to  two  or 
three  directors'  offices;  that  Bill  McCoy  who  had  a 
soft-drink  bottling  establishment  down  near  the 
harbor  was  handling  thousand  case  lots,  that  the 
Blumenthal  Extract  Company  dealt  in  car-loads, 
that  Garfinckel  on  East  Street  was  importing  fancy 
spirits  under  a  sacramental  permit,  that  truck-loads 
of  liquor  rumbled  through  the  city  bound  to  mys- 
terious destinations;  and  yet  the  biggest  men  prose- 
cuted were  a  few  saloon  keepers  or  a  small  whole- 
saler on  rare  occasions. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  administration  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  four-year  lease  of  power  would 


undertake  to  clean  up  the  whole  situation  vigorously. 
It  isn't  easy  to  describe  the  situation  and  give 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  work  of  enforcement  went  on,  unless  it  is  pre- 
sented through  the  men  who  were  working  with  it. 
The  cases  that  got  into  court,  and  many  that  didn't 
found  their  way  into  the  district  attorney's  office, 
and  perhaps  his  view  of  them  gives  as  complete  a 
picture  as  any.  The  assistant  district  attorney  be- 
longs in  the  recital.  He  can  be  called  "Justice" 
from  the  department  he  represents,  or  Purdy.  He 
is  a  composite  expressing  the  problems  of  his  office 
just  as  the  men  from  Customs  and  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  service  express  their 
problems  as  composite  figures,  but  the  problems  are 
all  actual  ones. 

THE  United  States  attorney  had  his  quarters  in 
the  Post  Office  building,  a  respectable  middle- 
aged  edifice  of  massive  stone,  turned  quietly  gray. 
It  was  portly  and  imposing  like  a  church  deacon, 
and  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  century. 
Inside  were  long,  shadowy  corridors  and  great 
rooms  with  quantities  of  waste  space  overhead. 
The  long  corridor  on  the  third  floor  was  bounded 
throughout  by  the  Department  of  Justice — by 
court  rooms  and  jury  rooms,  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  marshal,  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, the  district  attorney  and  his  corps  of  in- 
vestigators. 

In  the  suite  occupied  by  the  district  attorney  the 
assistant — Purdy — had  a  lofty  rectangular  office 
with  the  musty  flavor  of  age  about  it.  A  great 
black  cupboard  cast  a  shadow  by  the  doorway,  a 
portrait  of  a  district  attorney  of  a  past  generation 
hung  on  the  wall  facing  the  cupboard.  On  another 
wall  in  the  light  from  the  tall  window  was  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  who  had  served  under  President 
Madison— a  profile  pointed,  lean  and  sinewy,  with 
chin  flung  up  and  head  back  in  a  spirited  challenge 
to  the  ages. 

The  assistant  at  his  flat-topped  desk  faced  the 
latter  portrait.  He  was  ignoring  it,  however,  in 
his  contemplation  of  a  litter  of  papers.  Jason 
Poole,  chief  of  the  Custom  inspectors,  came  in 
upon  him,  followed  quickly  by  Clark  of  the  Special 
Intelligence. 

Jason  stood  across  the  desk  and  looked  down 
intolerantly. 

"Justice,"  he  broke  out,  "I've  told  Special  In- 
telligence that  I  have  been  in  the  Customs  service 
since  '95   and  it's  straight  top  and  bottom." 

Clark  had  slipped  into  a  chair  at  the  corner  of 
the  desk.  He  tilted  forward.  "And  I've  told 
Poole  I've  been  in  the  service — Post  Office  and 
Special  Intelligence — since  '90,  and  this  time  the 
Customs  has  a  rotten  spot  in  it." 

Justice  looked  up,  somewhat  puzzled,  and  re- 
moved his  shell-rimmed  glasses.  "If  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  Customs,  I'm  sorry,"  he 
remarked.     "The  mess  is  messy  enough  as  it  is." 

"Customs  nothing,"  said  Poole.  "It's  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  that's  got  to  do  the  explaining.     I'll 
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lay  odds  the  Internal  Revenue  gauger  at  the  distil- 
lery pulled  the  trick." 

"What   trick?"    asked  Justice. 

Poole  laughed  harshly.  "Haven't  you  heard? — 
about  the  hundred  barrels?  It  was  whiskey  once  in 
an  up-state  distillery.  It  came  down  in  a  sealed 
freightcar  under  railroad  guard.  It  was  stored  in 
a  warehouse  under  Customs  guard,  waiting  to  be 
exported.  It  rested  a  week  or  so,  and  a  Customs 
gauger  gauged  it  and  found  it  was  water."  He 
laughed  again.  "If  the  Customs  was  crooked,  the 
crookedness  wouldn't  stop  with  a  guard  when  the 
gauger  was  there  to  spoil  matters.  No.  I  tell  you 
that  whiskey  was  water  when  it  left  the  distillery, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  gauger  who  passed  it  out 
was  fixed." 

Clark  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "The 
logic  isn't  flawless,"  he  remarked.  "I  know  the 
Revenue  gauger  at  that  distillery.  I've  seen  his 
report  on  that  shipment,  and  it  is  on  the  level. 
Gaugers  aren't  prohibition  agents,  you  know!" 

"Prohibition  agents  are  part  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  so  are  gaugers,"  Poole  came  back. 

"Yes,"  said  Clark,  "and  Internal  Revenue  is  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  so  is  Customs. 
For  the  common  benefit  let's  make  careful  distinc- 
tions." 

"Yes,"  said  Poole  with  his  contemptuous  laugh, 
"we  can  shove  some  of  this  on  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prohibition  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
Somebody  ought  to  explain  how  the  commissioner's 
office  at  Washington  came  to  issue  the  export  per- 
mit for  that  whiskey.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  called 
for  the  making  of  a  large  shipment  to  Turkey." 
He  winked  across  the  desk.  "I  suppose  the  Mo- 
hammedans  needed   it   for  sacramental   purposes." 

"It  wasn't  Turkey,  it  was  Greece,"  snapped 
Clark. 

"Ah!  That's  different,"  said  Poole  ironically. 
"So  very  different.  The  Greeks  have  as  much  taste 
for  rye  whiskey  as  they  have  for  Turks." 

"I'll  grant  you,  it  was  a  masterpiece,"  said  Clark. 
"It  was  a  permit  to  withdraw  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  whiskey  and  alcohol  from  the  distillery 
for  export.  Theoretically  that  was  a  bright  idea. 
Legally  the  stuff  was  poison  at  home,  and  the  more 
of  it  we  dumped  on  foreign  nations  the  better  off  we 
were,  but  of  course  the  big  market  is  right  here. 
So  the  goods  didn't  go  abroad.  All  that  was  need- 
ed in  order  to  withdraw  the  goods  was  an  official 
looking  order  from  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
holders  of  the  permit  could  get  orders  as  fast  as 
some  funny  Greeks  at  Washington  could  fake 
them." 

"Is  this  the  first  shipment  under  that  permit?" 
asked  Justice. 

"No,"  rasped  Poole,  "neither  the  first  nor  the 
second.  There  was  a  schooner  went  out  of  here 
with  a  cargo  of  the  stuff  not  two  months  ago.  The 
Alma.  We  had  a  report  on  her  passing  the  Capes. 
Then  she  disappeared.  I  have  a  tip  she  met  a  tug 
off-shore  with  a  tow  of  empty  barges.  Her  precious 
cargo  was  unloaded  and  she  was  scuttled.  At  pres- 
ent ship   prices  you   could   scuttle   a   fleet   for   two 


hundred  barrels  of  booze !  The  tug  brought  that 
stuff  back  into  the  bay  and  discharged  it.  There 
was  another  shipload  going  out  in  a  schooner  a  few 
weeks  ago — a  blowsy  old  craft,  dating  back  to  the 
eighties.  I  sat  on  her,  held  up  the  certificate  of 
seaworthiness,  and  spiked  the  expedition.  Lot 
they  cared  whether  she  was  seaworthy,  so  long  as 
she'd  float  as  far  as  deep  water.  I  guess  that  little 
hitch  in  the  proceedings  is  the  reason  for  the  change 
in  the  method  of  operations.  This  last  hundred 
barrels  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Greece  by  a  regular 
steamer;  but  it  was  to  be  a  hundred  barrels  of  wa- 
ter instead  of  whiskey.  The  Greeks  at  Washing- 
ton could  see  to  it  that  the  Customs  invoices  of 
the  other  side  were  made  out  in  proper  shape." 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said  Justice,  "as  though  pro- 
hibition is  not  only  rotting  out  the  integrity  of  our 
own  country  but  the  contamination  is  spreading." 

"Yes,"  said  Poole,  "the  big  whiskey  people  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  champagne  and  ver- 
muth dealers  of  France  have  an  unholy  alliance 
with  our  bootleggers  working  through  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada.  Hang  it,  if  this  thing  keeps  on 
much  longer  the  pound  sterling  will  go  above  par. 
The  economists  talk  of  invisible  credits,  but  I 
haven't  heard  any  of  them  refer  to  liquor." 

The  assistant  district  attorney  drummed  thought- 
fully on  the  desk.  "So  this  whole  scheme  split  on 
the  Customs  gauger?  How  do  you  suppose  he  came 
to  be  overlooked?" 

The  three  men  gazed  thoughtfully  at  one  an- 
other. 

"It's  my  guess,"  said  Poole,  "that  after  they  got 
the  whiskey  they  let  the  hundred  barrels  shift  for 
themselves." 

"And  my  guess,"  said  Clark,  "is  that  somebody 
was  picked  on  to  fix  that  Customs  gauger,  and  he 
fell  down  on  the  job.  Most  likely  he  collected  for 
the  purpose  and  kept  the  coin." 

"And  it's  my  guess,"  remarked  Justice  with  a 
grin,  "that  the  whole  thing  is  more  of  a  twentieth 
century  miracle  than  a  law  case.  Whiskey  into 
water  is  a  shade  more  miraculous  than  water  into 
wine." 

Clark  laughed  and  passed  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  "I  guess  we  can't  arrest  anything  as  yet  but 
a  hundred  barrels  of  disreputable  water." 

"Well,"  said  Justice,  "it  looks  to  me  as  though 
three  to  five  thousand  gallons  of  whiskey  had  gone 
scot  free,  and  nobody  likely  to  get  hurt  unless  there 
is  a  squeal  from  the  inside." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  then 
Poole  gave  his  short,  harsh  laugh.  "What  is  a 
matter  of  five  thousand  gallons  between  friends?" 
he  remarked.  "Whiskey  certificates  are  selling  as 
high  as  six  dollars  a  gallon.  That  shows  you  how 
the  stuff  is  coming  out.  Clark  and  his  Intelligence 
unit  had  better  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning." 

"Perhaps  there  is  a  leak  somewhere,"  remarked 
Justice  diplomatically. 

"A  leak?"  cried  Poole.  "A  leak?  Just  like  a 
fire  hose  going  full  head.  Do  you  call  that  leak- 
ing?" 
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"All  right,"  snapped  Clark,  "we'll  turn  off  that 
fire  hose  as  soon  as  you  will  shut  off  the  flood  from 
abroad." 

Poole  ignored  the  suggestion.  "Yes,  the  Special 
Intelligence  unit  has  a  sweet  job  ahead  of  it. 
Guarding  the  morals  of  the  Prohibition  Bureau." 
He  laughed  ironically.  "Special  Intelligence  after 
crooked  prohibition  agents — a  hound  pup  chasing 
fleas.  It'll  have  a  new  place  to  scratch  every  min- 
ute— variety  all  right,  but  mighty  little  accomplish- 
ment. A  pup  doesn't  catch  a  flea  every  time  it 
scratches." 

"No,"  said  Clark,  "and  Customs  doesn't  catch  a 
smuggler  every  time  it  spills  a  story  to  the  news- 
papers. If  I  didn't  know  better,  I'd  suppose  you  had 
a  whole  fleet  of  smugglers  tied  up  to  the  city  docks. 
But  I  know  a  lot  better.  How  many  have  you  got 
—one?" 

Poole  lit  another  cigarette. 

"Looks  to  me,"  broke  in  Justice  hastily,  "as 
though  we'll  have  to  dip  the  federal  service  after  a 
while,  like  they  dip  sheep.  Anyway,  we  haven't  got 
a  law  case  yet;   so  let's  move  on  to  the  next  worry." 

THE  positions  of  outstanding  importance  in  the 
battle  with  prohibition  were  those  of  the  state 
director  of  prohibition  and  the  United  States  attor- 
ney. A  number  of  names  of  possible  nominees  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  and  were  heard  in  the  street 
corner  political  gossip.  Some  were  tagged  as  Anti- 
Saloon  League  candidates,  others  were  credited  to 
the  bootleggers.  There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  state  boss,  "the  big 
fellow,"  stood  in  with  the  administration.  One  group 
were  exultantly  certain  that  the  President  couldn't 
afford  to  handle  him,  he  was  too  raw,  but  his  sup- 
porters scoffed  at  the  idea.  Wait  and  see,  was  their 
suggestion.  They  had  their  triumph,  for  when  the 
names  of  the  nominees  appeared  they  were  so  mani- 
festly selections  of  "the  big  fellow,"  that  they  well 
might  have  been  his  personal  appointments. 

The  state  director  came  from  a  county  where  he 
was  prominent  in  business  and  political  affairs  and 
had  held  a  number  of  public  offices,  in  all  of  which 
he  had  recognized  the  leadership  of  the  state  boss. 
His  name  was  Joseph  C.  Galbreath.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  wealthy. 

The  nominee  for  United  States  attorney  had  been 
active  for  a  number  of  years  in  local  political  cam- 
paigns, in  all  of  which  he  had  acted  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  "big  fellow."  In  most  of  them  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  had  allied  the  big  boss  and  his  fol- 
lowers on  the  side  of  honorable  and  popular  causes 
— so  the  nominee  had  considerable  reputation  as  a 
reformer.     His  name  was  Andrew  W.  Marsh. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  names,  "the 
big  fellow"  gave  an  interview  to  the  press  on  the 
subject  of  prohibition.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  liquor  interests.  His  personal 
contempt  for  prohibition  was  well  known.  But  his 
interview  was  a  vigorous  declaration  for  law.  en- 
forcement, coupled  with  a  fling  at  the  conditions  of 
lawlessness  fostered  by  a  corrupt  and  incompetent 
Democracy.     He    demanded    that    this    disgraceful 


condition  under  which  bootlegging  flourished  and 
vile  poisonous  concoctions  were  sold  as  whiskey  be 
stopped  by  vigorous  measures.  His  attitude  if  honest 
was  startling,  unless  he  had  determined  that  the 
"wets"  were  on  the  short  end  of  the  electorate  and, 
with  his  customary  ruthlessness,  had  determined  to 
give  them  the  same  treatment  he  had  heretofore 
given  the  "drys."  He  was  quite  capable  of  doing 
it. 

Speculation  eddied  about  the  post  office  building, 
and  the  gossipy  politicians  that  were  met  on  the 
street  had  a  fund  of  strange  and  contradictory 
stories  to  tell.  But  they  were  cynical  about  the  re- 
formation of  "the  big  fellow."  His  statement  meant 
something,  of  course.  He  was  a  wise  one — he  was, 
and  always  up  to  something.  A  man  couldn't  boss 
the  state  for  fifteen  years  and  not  have  a  head  on 
his  shoulders.  What  was  he  up  to?  Well,  wait 
and  see!  We'll  learn  fast  enough.  As  for  the  new 
state  director,  he  had  never  been  far  away  from  the 
liquor  people  in  politics,  and  the  judge  in  his  dis- 
trict, who  was  still  the  local  boss  behind  the  scenes, 
was  a  close  follower  of  the  "big  fellow"  and  was 
whispered  about  among  the  knowing  ones  as  the 
man  to  watch  in  figuring  on  the  next  governor. 
Galbreath  and  the  judge,  his  name  was  Elisha 
Winter,  and  the  big  boss  were  like  three  fingers  on 
a  hand.  Jake  Slocum  was  to  be  the  director's  chief 
subordinate  in  the  prohibition  office,  and  Jake  had 
been  handy  man  for  the  judge  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  very  neat.  But  what  did  it  mean? 
That  was  anybody's  guess.  "Perhaps,"  suggested 
the  assistant,  "it  meant  that  they  intended  to  clean 
up  in  the  state  and  thereby  accumulate  political 
virtue  among  the  'drys'  against  the  next  campaign." 
But  there  was  little  favorable  response  to  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  assistant  met  Godfrey,  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  a  pale,  stooped  little  man,  in  steel 
spectacles. 

"Godfrey!"  he  cried  as  the  little  man  was  pass- 
ing. So  they  gathered  by  the  curb  for  a  few  min- 
utes. "How  does  the  league  take  the  new  appoint- 
ment?" 

"Hopefully,"  said  Godfrey. 

"But  not  confidently?" 

"Not  our  selection  of  course,  but  we  look  for  a 
change  for  the  better." 

"It  couldn't  well  be  for  the  worse,"  remarked 
Justice.  "But  I  gather  the  new  director  has  never 
been  a  friend  of  yours." 

"He's  more  friendly  now  than  in  the  past,"  said 
Godfrey  noncommittally. 

The  assistant  laughed.  "Political  responsibility 
is  a  fearful  thing,  old  man.  It  dries  up  the  flow  of 
speech  and  opinion." 

"Well,  you  understand,"  said  Godfrey  hurriedly, 
"we  are  striving  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 

"And  hope  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
I  think  I  understand  you." 

Godfrey  hurried  off,  bowed  under  his  weight  of 
care. 

"I  guess  the  league  has  its  face  in  a  sling,"  mur- 
mured the  assistant. 
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THE  United  States  attorney's  office  passed  under 
the  new  chief,  Andrew  W.  Marsh.  He  had  an 
oratorical  manner  of  speech,  and  a  wisp  of  hair  on 
his  forehead.  To  himself  he  was  a  leader  of  honor- 
able and  popular  causes.  In  speaking  with  the 
assistant  whom  he  invited  to  stay  in  office  he  at- 
tributed his  appointment  to  his  quality  of  unflinching 
integrity.  "The  big  fellow"  had  suggested  as  much, 
and  had  urged  him  onward  in  the  crusade  against  the 
bootleggers.  The  oratorical  tone  mounted  a  trifle. 
There  was  a  hint  of  a  pose.  A  picture  of  Andrew 
W.  Marsh  scourging  bootleggers  out  of  the  district 
with  the  effectiveness  of  St.  Patrick.  He  proceeded 
at  once  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  new  state 
director  to  agree  on  a  comprehensive  program.  But 
the  director,  though  most  cordial  and  effusive  over 
the  telephone,  was  unfortunately  unable  to  meet  with 
him.  Another  time  he  would  be  delighted.  "Mighty 
glad  of  the  chance,  old  man.  We'll  have  these  in- 
fernal scoundrels  of  bootleggers  diving  off  into  the 
sea."  But  "another  time"  never  came,  the  director 
was  always  on  the  wing. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  dis- 
trict attorney  that  the  assistant  answered  a  mys- 
terious call  from  the  Customs.  He  answered  it  by 
visiting  the  cloister  of  a  building  down  by  the  harbor 
where  Jason  Poole  had  his  office  and  ruled  with 
feudal  authority. 

Poole  was  leaning  against  a  roll-top  desk  in  the 
center  of  a  great  room,  his  thin  legs  crossed,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  Schuyler,  his  second  in  command, 
sat  comfortably  in  an  arm  chair,  looking  more 
reverend  than  usual. 

Somewhere  in  a  neighboring  room  were  the  cap- 
tain and  first  mate  of  a  sixty-foot  fishing  schooner 
which  was  lying  at  a  dock  under  Customs  guard. 
"A  couple  of  square  heads,"  as  Poole  put  it,  "who 
tried  to  palm  off  a  story  about  coming  from  Nassau 
in  ballast.  Something  about  going  down  to  sell  their 
vessel  and  coming  back  again  because  they  couldn't 
make  a  trade.  I'm  going  to  swear  them  on  the 
book,  and  I  want  you  for  scenery.  So  put  on  a  face 
like  a  life  sentence." 

The  two  men  were  led  in  by  a  Customs  inspector. 
Poole  ordered  them  to  sit  down  and  exhorted  them 
fiercely  with  the  fear  of  God  and  of  perjury.  "I 
wasn't  born  yesterday  nor  the  day  before,  and  I'll 
take  nothing  but  the  truth." 

The  captain  looked  at  the  mate.  Then  he  looked 
up.  "We  swear?"  he  asked.  "Sure,"  said  Poole. 
The  man  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

"Then  we  tal  you  another  story,"  and  the  truth 
came  out,  rambling  and  incoherent. 

They  owned  that  vessel,  those  two.  She  was  a 
good  little  vessel — none  better,  tight  as  a  drum.  And 
last  February  in  the  big  blow  she — well  anyway  they 
were  fishing,  and  they  had  a  good  catch  that  they 
brought  to  market,  and  they  divided  up  the  money, 
and  each  man  got — well  they  met  Mr.  McCoy." 
Poole's  eyes  flashed.  "Go  on,"  he  said.  "Mr.  McCoy 
said,  'You  fallahs  make  a  trip,  one  little  trip  to 
Nassau — and  bring  one  thousand  cases,  and  I  pay 
you  ten  thousand  dollars.'  So  we  go  yust  that  once, 
that's  all.    We  come  oop  the  harbor.     It  was  a  very 


dark  night,  and  we  go  to  a  dock  where  there  are 
three  lanterns.  Some  men  come  on  board  and  the 
whiskey  go  quick  up  on  to  the  docks,  and  then  some 
other  men  took  it  away  in  trucks.  Yes,  Mr. 
McCoy  he  was  there.  We  see  him  toe  at  Nassau. 
So  we  go  back  down  the  harbor  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  come  up  to  quarantine,  and  then  we  come  oop 
further  and — " 

"And  here  you  are,"  interposed  Poole. 

He  dismissed  them  curtly.  "You  can  wait  and 
sign  that  statement." 

They  passed  out  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
inspector. 

Poole  laughed  shortly.  He  walked  the  length  of 
the  room  and  apostrophized. 

"Bill  McCoy,  we're  going  to  get  you,  my  fine  bird, 
with  your  automobiles  and  your  diamond  pins  and 
your  dashing  ways.  I've  been  looking  at  you  for 
a  long  time,  now  we'll  put  a  little  salt  on  your  tail." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  assistant.  "Now,  Justice, 
it's  your  next  move.  We  need  a  search  warrant 
quick,  before  McCoy  moves  that  stuff  away.  The 
newspapers  have  wind  of  this  story  already,  and 
Bill  won't  waste  much  time." 

An  aged  customs  inspector  armed  with  a  search 
warrant  was  on  his  way  to  McCoy's  soft-drink 
bottling  establishment  in  an  hour.  He  watched  and 
waited  outside  and  was  later  joined  by  several  more 
men.  There  was  no  report  when  the  assistant  left 
for  the  day.  The  morning  papers  carried  nothing 
but  a  rambling  story  of  smuggling.  It  was  played 
big,  for  in  those  days  in  192  i  smuggling  still  carried 
the  flavor  of  old  romance. 

Justice  telephoned  Customs. 

Yes,  the  search  party  had  entered  the  building 
and  found  a  dozen  bottles  of  assorted  liquors. 

"It  looks  like  a  clean  get-away,"  said  Justice. 

"My  men  are  not  through  yet,"  said  Poole. 

It  was  noon,  and  Poole  was  on  the  'phone  again. 
"I'll  read  you  the  list  of  seizures,"  he  said  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact voice.  When  he  had  finished  the  list  total- 
led fifteen  hundred  cases,  90  per  cent  imported  stock. 

"What — what,"  said  Justice.  "How  did  it  hap- 
pen?   I  thought — " 

"I  told  you,"  said  Poole  patiently,  "my  men  were 
still  looking  about.  They  measured  a  wall  inside 
and  out  and  found  a  compartment.     That's  all." 

"Looks  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar 
seizure  in  head  line  talk,"  said  Justice  excitedly. 
Then  he  laughed.  "Close  going,  wasn't  it?  If 
those  two  square  heads  had  refused  to  talk  and  had 
walked  out  on  you  they'd  have  been  within  their 
rights,  and  we  couldn't  have  moved  hand  or  foot." 
•  "I  got  'em  to  talk,  didn't  I  ?"  said  Poole.  "That's 
my  business,  and  when  I'm  out  after  something  I 
don't  want  any  lawyers  around  to  tell  me  what  I 
can't  do." 

"It  was  a  good  piece  of  work  anyway,"  said  the 
assistant.  Poole  grunted.  "Tell  Special  Intelli- 
gence that  Customs  is  on  the  job,"  he  remarked. 
"They  had  better  get  busy  with  the  prohibition 
office." 

The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  Survey  Graphic 
for  December.     Other  articles  ivill  follow. 
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They    have 
past   Arthur 


EADERS  of  the  Survey  have  no  rea- 
son for  sharing  the  amazement  of  the 
English  press  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  English  public  over  the  size  of 
the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  or 
the  quality  of  its  leading  group, 
been  prepared  for  it.  For  years 
Gleason  and  others  of  your  special 
correspondents  have  been  surveying  the  field,  and 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  observations  telling  you 
what  was  to  be  expected.  The  questions  of  imme- 
diate interest  are:  What  will  the  new  labor  delega- 
tion in  the  House  endeavor  to  do  with  its  large 
and  compact  vote?  With  what  kind  of  program 
has  it  come,  and  what  will  be  its  line  of  action  when, 
after  the  short  preliminary  session,  the  new  House 
of  Commons  assembles  for  general  legislative  busi- 
ness in  February? 

There  is  a  particular  memory  of  five  years  ago 
which,  in  this  connection,  is  inevitably  revived.  At 
the  beginning  of  191 8,  as  the  war  was  entering  up- 
on its  final  stage,  the  Labour  Party  issued  a  pro- 
gram of  after-war  reconstruction  which,   as  every- 


body would  admit,  provoked  more  vigorous  discus- 
sion and  received  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome  than 
any  political  program  put  forth  by  an  organized 
party  in  our  time.  "Labour  and  the  New  Social 
Order"  was  much  more  than  a  platform.  It  was  a 
call  to  action,  an  inspiration,  an  evangel;  and  no 
reader  of  this  journal  needs  to  be  reminded  that  it 
went  through  the  progressive  communities  of  the 
English-speaking  world  like  a  reviving  breeze.  Its 
chief  proposals  are  recalled  in  the  box  below. 

It  set  out  with  the  declaration  that  the  war  was 
manifestly  destroying  the  political  and  industrial 
structure  of  Europe.  That  structure,  with  its  ap- 
palling hardships  and  inequalities,  the  Labour 
Party  was  not  concerned  to  patch  up.  It  was  de- 
voted to  the  replacement  of  the  old  disorder  by  a 
higher  form  of  social  organization. 

A  program  such  as  that  of  19 18  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  unique  thing.  It  was  the  product  of  an  un- 
precedented crisis.  It  came  at  a  time  when  people, 
if  they  could  think  of  the  future  of  society  at  all, 
were  disposed  to  entertain  the  largest  and  boldest 
schemes    of    rebuilding.      Four  years    of    a    peace 


THE  ARCHITECTS'  PLAN 

The  four  pillars  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  national  home 
as  laid  down  in  the  1918  program  of  British  Labor 


1.  The    Universal    Enforcement 
of  a  National  Minimum 

The  ensuring  to  every  member  of 
the  community  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  life  and  citizenship.  The  insistence 
upon  a  statutory  base-line  of  wages 
and  welfare;  the  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic prevention  of  unemployment; 
complete  social  insurance  against  indi- 
gence and  ill-health;  the  national  regu- 
lation of  production  and  service  so  as 
to  remove  the  existing  chaos ;  the 
assurance  of  either  employment  or 
honorable  maintenance  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

2.  Democratic  Control  of  Society 
and  Industry 

The  ending  of  militaristic  organiza- 
tion; the  establishment  of  effective 
personal  freedom;  the  abolition  of  all 
privileged  orders,  as  for  instance  the 
hereditary  clamber;  the  common 
ownership  of  the  land  and  of  mono- 
polist services  and  industries;  the  im- 
mediate  nationalization   of  the   mines, 


railroads  and  electric  power;  the  pro- 
gressive elimination  from  the  control 
of  industry  of  the  capitalist,  whethei 
private  or  joint-stock.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  authors  of  the  program  laid 
it  down  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  al- 
low the  return  to  private  companies  of 
such  servicer  as  the  railroads  and 
mines,  with  the  additional  asset  of 
partial  consolidation  which  had  come 
through  the  war;  and  further,  that  the 
community  should  not  relinquish  the 
great  advantages  that  had  accrued 
through  the  national  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials. 

3.  A    Revolution     in    National 
Finance 

This  would  involve  the  restriction  of 
indirect  taxation  to  luxuries;  direct 
taxation  of  income  based  upon  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  income  tax  and 
super-tax  aiming  at  the  equalizing  of 
sacrifice:  a  great  increase  in  the  death 
duties,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  inheritance;  the  free- 


ing of  the  nation  from  the  colossal 
load  of  war  indebtedness,  by  means  of 
a  special  capital  levy:  a  levy  charge- 
able upon  all  property,  but  with  ex- 
emption for  the  smallest  savings,  the 
rest  being  steeply  graduated.  It  was 
anticipated  that  over  this  question  of 
dealing  with  the  financial  burdens  the 
greatest  political  battles  would  be 
fought. 

4.  The  Surplus  Wealth  for   the 

Common  Good 

One  sentence  from  the  pamphlet 
will  suffice  to  explain  this  proposal: 
"We  have  allowed  the  riches  of  our 
mines,  the  rental  value  of  the  lands 
superior  to  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
the  extra  profits  of  the  fortunate  ca- 
pitalists, even  the  material  outcome  of 
scientific  discoveries — which  ought  by 
now  to  have  made  this  Britain  of  ours 
immune  from  class  poverty  or  from 
any  widespread  destitution — to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  individual  proprietors  and 
then  devoted  very  largely  to  the  sense- 
less luxury  of  an  idle  rich  class." 
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more  destructive  than  war  have  brought  another 
atmosphere;  and  inevitably  the  program  with  which 
the  Labour  Party  went  into  the  election  had  a  dif- 
ferent quality  and  appeal.  It  was  a  quite  unrhet- 
orical  document;  a  statement,  for  the  most  part,  of 
things  urgently  needing  to  be  done. 

Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  master 
hand  which  composed  "Labour  and  the  New  Social 
Order"  had  no  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  clauses  of  which  sound  on  the  whole  like 
the  echo  of  a  usual  progressive  manifesto  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  It  reveals  the  touch  of  cer- 
tain pedestrian  officials  in  the  central  office  of  the 
Labour  Party;  doubtless  the  group  which  watches 
over  the  actions  and  utterances  of  Uncle  Arthur 
Henderson  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  member  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons. 

One  question  of  very  particular  interest  has  been 
stirred  by  the  program.  The  Conservative  and 
Liberal  press  alike  seized  upon  the  demand  for  a 
graduated  capital  levy  as  evidence  that  the  Labour 
Party  had  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  confisca- 
tion, which,  if  applied,  was  bound  to  destroy  the 
roots  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  system. 
This  charge  was,  of  course,  vigorously  exploited 
during  the  election,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
had  the  effect  of  turning  a  considerable  number  of 
middle-class  voters  who  were  inclined  to  vote  for 
the  Labour  Party.  But  the  labor  candidates  them- 
selves are  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  capital  levy  in  the  constituencies.  They  say 
that,  so  far  from  damaging  the  labor  cause,  it 
proved  to  be   a  decided  asset.     As   for  the  party 


manifesto,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  resonant 
appeal  to  the  public  conscience  and  aspiration, 
written  either  with  the  accent  of  Sidney  Webb  or 
with  the  accent  of  Ramsay  MacDonald,  would  have 
made  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  electorate  in 
its  present  mood;  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  should  have  been  missed. 
But  the  evidence  is  unmistakable  that  the  labor 
victories  were  obtained  upon  grounds  not  materially 
affected  by  the  decisions  or  methods  of  the  party 
managers.  They  came  as  the  result  of  local  en- 
thusiasm and  a  remarkable  amount  of  voluntary 
service;  in  many  cases  of  efficient  organization;  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  the  known  character  and  record 
of  the  candidates.  The  main  good  in  the  increase 
of  the  Labour  Party  is  that  it  has  brought  the  de- 
feat of  a  number  of  politicians  who  could  well  be 
spared,  and  the  substitution  of  men  who  are  alike 
able  and  incorruptible. 

WHEN  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons 
assembled  for  preliminaries,  the  members  be- 
hind the  prime  minister,  Bonar  Law,  made  a  happy 
party.  Freed  from  Lloyd  George,  and  released 
from  embarrassing  association  with  their  post-war 
liberal  colleagues,  the  Conservatives  of  England 
found  themselves  in  the  saddle  for  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years.  They  counted  a  clear  majority  of 
nearly  eighty.  All  seemed  well.  It  was  like  old 
times.  The  Conservatives  had  won  the  election. 
The  Conservative  government  had  a  majority. 
What  else  mattered?  True,  certain  troublesome 
newspapers  had  been  pointing  out  that  the  majority 


THE  BUILDERS'  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  practical  measures  by  which,  in  1923,  British  Labor 
proposes  to  realize  some  of  the  hopes  of  reconstruction 


1.  International  Affairs 

A  demand  for  full  peace  and  man- 
ageable reparations;  an  all-inclusive 
League  of  Nations;  freedom  through- 
out the  British  Empire;  the  completion 
of  the  Irish  Constitution. 

2.  National  and  International 
Finance 

The  lifting  from  the  people  of  the 
deadweight  of  the  national  debt,  by 
means  of  a  war-debt  redemption  fund, 
the  basis  of  which  should  be  a  special 
graduated  levy  on  fortunes  exceeding 
£5,000.  Labor,  it  is  stated,  would  not 
penalize  thrift,  but  would  secure  the 
necessary  annual  revenue  by  a  distri- 
bution of  taxation  according  to  ability 
to  pay;  would  increase  the  death  duties 
on  large  estates  and  the  super-tax  on 
large  incomes;  and  would  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  land-values  "secure  to  the 
community  socially  created  wealth  now 
diverted  to  private  hands." 

3.  Unemployment 

The  reopening  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries;  the  national  organization  of 


production,  and  a  large  program  of 
necessary  public  works;  the  restora- 
tion of  an  adequate  minimum  wage  in 
agriculture;  representative  councils  of 
agriculture  for  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  economy. 

4.  Industry  in  General 

Public  ownership  of  the  mines  and 
railroads,  with  an  increased  share  in 
the  management  by  theworkers;  strict 
maintenance  of  the  trade  boards  b} 
which  the  minimum  wage  in  the  vul- 
nerable trades  is  secured. 

5.  Social  Welfare 

A  national  scheme  of  housing  to  end 
the  scandal  of  a  homeless  population 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  redemption 
of  the  slums;  more  generous  provision 
for  old  age;  the  abolition  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  of  the  general  workhouse; 
pensions  for  widows.  In  regard  to 
pensions  for  ex-service  men,  labor  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
scale  and  the  upholding  of  the  rule, 
"Fit  for  service,  fit  for  pension."  The 
removal   of   the    remaining   disabilities 


on  the  woman  citizen;  the  reform  of 
parliamentary  procedure;  the  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  as  th;  people  will. 

6.  Standards  of  Life 

"The  task  of  government  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life  and  labor  for  those 
whose  work  of  hand  and  brain  in- 
creases the  nation's  wealth.  Parlia- 
ments have  in  the  past  been  too  much 
concerned  to  protect  the  privileges  and 
extend  the  power  of  the  rich.  Labor 
wants  to  increase  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  poor,  by  better  hous- 
ing, better  schooling,  better  living,  bet- 
ter health,  more  leisure,  more  free- 
dom, more  opportunities  for  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  life.  We  shall  de- 
fend the  school  as  we  defend  the  home, 
and  we  aim  at  providing  the  rising 
generation  with  full  protection  from 
harmful  and  degrading  moral  and  so- 
cial conditions.  .  .  .  Labor's  policy  is 
to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  nation's  wealth  by  con- 
stitutional means.  This  is  neither 
Bolshevism  nor  Communism,  but  com- 
mon sense  and  justice." 
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in  the  House  did  not  stand  for  the  majority  in  the 
country.  Far  otherwise  indeed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  his  friends  had  actually  been  elected  by  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women  voting,  and 
not  30  per  cent  of  the  total  electorate.  Mr.  Law 
is,  much  more  strikingly  than  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son in  19 13,  the  head  of  a  minority  administration. 
Something  of  this  may  have  been  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  good  average  Tory  as  he  took  his  seat; 
but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  first  sight  of  the 
House  in  full  session  gave  him  a  sharp  jolt.  He 
saw  then  that  the  new  Labour  Party  of  nearly  150, 
in  an  assembly  of  615,  must  mean  an  indescribable 
change. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  striking  per- 
sonal aspects. 

Ramsay  MacDonald  sits  in  the  place  that  is 
sacred  by  tradition  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
He  is  alongside  H.  H. 
Asquith,  and  in  front 
of  him  is  the  brass- 
bound  box  which  he  has 
the  privilege,  according 
to  mood,  of  leaning 
upon  or  of  thumping. 
His  selection  by  the 
party  as  parliamentary 
leader  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant event.  He  filled 
this  position  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  On 
the  fateful  day,  August 
3,  19 14,  after  Edward 
Grey  had  delivered  the 
speech  which  changed 
the  destiny  of  Europe, 
MacDonald  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  war 
policy,  and  during  the 
entire  period  of  the 
conflict  he  maintained 
unaltered    his    position 

that  the  right  road  for  Britain  to  pursue  was  the 
road  of  a  European  settlement  by  way  of  negotiated 
peace.  He  earned,  of  course,  a  vast  measure  of 
unpopularity  and  abuse.  And  today  he  is  the  lead- 
er of  the  force  that  is  called,  in  parliamentary 
phrase,  His  Majesty's  Opposition.  He  knows  the 
House  of  Commons  and  delights  in  it  and,  from 
the  opening  day,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  new  opposition  leadership. 

It  had  been  plain  for  two  or  three  years  that 
Ramsay  MacDonald  was  certain  of  a  return  to  the 
House;  but  it  was  not  by  any  means  clear  what 
would  happen  to  the  men  with  whom  he  has  been 
most  closely  linked.  His  activity  in  the  country  has 
had  a  twofold  affiliation:  first,  with  the  I.  L.  P. 
(Independent  Labour  Party)  which  for  thirty 
years   has  been   the   evangelistic  spearhead   of  the     in  bibulous  Dundee  as  a  freak. 


The  leader    of  the  Labour  Party,    Ramsay  MacDonald, 
with  his  family 


Events  determined  the  course  of  the  union  activities 
pursued  by  MacDonald  and  his  chief  associates 
after  1914.  They  labored  mainly  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs.  Theirs  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  educative  force  in  the  large  cities  and 
throughout  the  industrial  districts  as  regards  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  and  the  restoration  of 
Europe.  And  the  result,  or  one  significant  part  of 
it,  is  seen  in  that  section  of  the  Labour  Party  which 
at  this  early  stage  is  attracting  most  attention  in 
the  new  Parliament,  namely,  the  section  contributed 
by  the  I.  L.  P.  and  the  Union  of  Democratic  Con- 
trol. Besides  a  leader,  it  includes :  C.  P.  Trevelyan, 
Noel  and  Charles  Roden  Buxton,  Arthur  Ponson- 
by,  E.  D.  Morel,  H.  B.  Lees-Smith,  Philip  Snow- 
den.  All,  except  Snowden,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Liberal  Party.  They  make  a  bench  which,  in 
knowledge  and  debating  power,  especially  in  respect 

of  foreign  affairs,  will 
unquestionably  be  able 
to  overpower  any  com- 
bination of  speakers  on 
the  government  side. 

This  brings  me  to  an 
interesting  point  touch- 
ing some  other  new 
Labour  members.  In  the 
campaign  Mr.  George 
made  a  point  of  attack- 
ing not  only  the  Labour 
Party  and  its  program 
but  particularly  "a  band 
of  theorists  and  clever 
men"  who  had,  as  he 
suggested,  contrived  to 
foist  themselves  upon 
the  trade-union  forces. 
He  said: 

They  are  called  intellectu- 
als.    I    think    they   gave    the 
name  to  themselves,  arrogat- 
ing   a     little    superiority     in 
order  to  show  they  were  not  common  or  garden  trade  union- 
ists. .  .  .  The  sooner  the  labor  organizations  get   rid  of  these 
men  the  better  it  will  be  for  labor  and  trade  unionism.  .  .  . 
They  cannot  win. 

The  successful  candidates  above  named  all  came 
within  the  range  of  the  Lloyd  George  censure. 
So,  of  course,  does  Sidney  Webb,  most  eminent  and 
encyclopedic  of  social  economists.  One  word 
should  be  said  about  E.  D.  Morel,  secretary  of  the 
Union  of  Democratic  Control,  and  his  prohibition- 
ist-labor colleague,  Edwin  Scrymgeour,  who,  to- 
gether, achieved  the  sensational  victory  at  Dundee, 
unseating  Winston  Churchill.  A  short  time  ago 
Morel  would  have  been  deemed  an  impossible  can- 
didate, because  of  his  anti-war  record;  while 
Scrymgeour  has  been  for  twenty  years  laughed  at 


labor  movement;  secondly,  with  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control,  the  indefatigable  body  of  mis- 
sioners  who,  in  war  time  and  treaty  time,  pro- 
claimed the  faith  that  the  people  themselves  must 
know  and  decide  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 


Among  the  notables  who  were  defeated  at  the 
polls,  are  H.  G.  Wells,  Bertrand  Russell,  R.  H. 
Tawney,  J.  J.  Mallon,  the  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
Norman  Angell  and,  most  regretted  by  many, 
Margaret  Bondfield. 


France's  New  Victory 

SKETCHES  by  HOWARD  N.  COOK 


Such  reminders  of  desolation  as  this  are  now  rarely  seen  without  evidences  of  courageous 


reconstruction 
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77ie  "kennel"  replaces  the  shat- 
tered schoolhouse.  This  condition 
still  obtains  in  a  few  desolate  areas 


Not  only  before  the  national  shrine 
but  everywhere  France  is  digging  in 
to    clear    away    the     scobs     of    war 


THE  first  sight  of  the  war  grounds  of  north- 
ern France  is  sad  with  the  horror  of  gaunt, 
ragged,  black  walls,  piles  of  debris,  and 
silent  flat  stretches  where  once  there  were  towns. 
But  soon  the  impression  brightens.  Modern 
trucks,  many  of  them  old  American  army  giants, 
and  heavy  wagons  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses 
rumble  over  a  temporary  steel-frame  bridge  into 
a  town  where  everyone  is  busy.  The  men  are  en- 
gaged in  constructing  new  buildings,  roads, 
bridges,  in  deepening  canals  and  reviving  the 
threads  of  commerce.  The  women  are  at  work 
in  home  and  garden,  in  the  shop  or  in  the  com- 
munity wash-house.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen 
in  the  places  of  men,  in  the  fields,  on  wagons 
and  trains.  In  addition  to  this  help  of  her  own 
sturdy  countrywomen — a  help  even  more  ex- 
tensive now  than  it  was  before  the  war — France 
has  resorted  to  outside  labor,  chiefly  Portuguese 
and  Italian. 

From  seven  in  the  morning  until  sundown  the 
riveter  taps  noisily,  cement  is  mixed,  concrete 
poured.  Even  in  the  smaller  towns  modern  steel 
construction  is  used  in  the  erection  of  commercial 
buildings  which  usually  are  of  a  simple  and 
pleasing    design.      The    walls    are    composed    of 
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interlocking  mortared  stones  from  shattered 
homes,  and  the  concrete  is  made  from  pulverised 
debris.  Opportunities  to  improve  the  laying  out 
of  towns  and  cities,  to  enlarge  public  facilities, 
to  build  with  a  view  to  better  community  health 
are  not  lost. 

The  love  of  their  home  lands  has  given  the 
peasants  and  workers  courage  not  only  to  rebuild 
but  to  build  better.  During  the  long  days  the 
toilers  whistle  and  sing  at  their  steady  work; 
and  at  night  a  cheerful  tone  reigns  in  the  homes, 
on  the  street  and  in  the  simple,  intelligent  con- 
versation at  the  family  cafes. 

Over  the  trenches  already  stretch  wide,  rich 
cultivated  fields,  orchards  and  pastures — with 
some  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  farm  houses 
are  either  thriftily  patched  up  or  built,  shining 
new  and  white,  near  the  wrecks  of  the  old. 
Nature  is  healing  the  wounds  of  war  rapidly: 
some  forests  from  a  distance  look  like  healthy 
new  groves ;  but  closer  by  charred  and  blasted 
stumps  are  seen  to  protrude  above  the  under- 
growth. H.  N.  C. 


These  homes  for  workers,  built  of 
concrete,  have  grown  out  of  the 
ruins    of  a    manufacturing   toison 


A  new  sugar  factory  is  under  construction  here; 
its  closing  whistle  for  many  workers  means 
more  reconstruction  work  in  home  and  garden 


The  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  is  now  nearly  patched 
up,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rest  is  to  be  accomplished  soon 


Traveling  cranes,   concrete  pouring  and  other  modern  devices 
are  employed  in  rebuilding  the  commercial  buildings  of  Rheims 


1 


For  many  of  the  smaller  towns  a  new  era  is  dawning  itith  the  erection   oj 
modern   buildings,   often   made  in  part  of  the  material  of  those  destroyed 


The  new  farmhouse  has  a  pleasant  outlook  across  the  Marne  and  is 
connected  with  the  other  bank  of  the  river  by  a  footbridge  of  concrete 


Why   the  Railroad  Strike  Failed 
and  the  Coal  Miners  Won 


By  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY 


^-"  «  |^H1  \T  in  19 1 6  I  swung  up  into  the  ca- 
M^  W  d^  boose  at  the  tail  end  of  the  local  freight 
m^  ^B   which    for   almost   three-quarters   of   a 

\  m  m  century  had  run  without  substantial 
Vy^B^^  change  of  schedule  from  Boston  to 
East  Hartford,  I  little  realized  how 
useful  the  experience  of  the  ensuing  month  would  be 
in  interpreting  the  events  in  the  history  of  railroad 
labor  so  soon  to  transpire.  The  federal  Eight-Hour 
Commission  had  requested  a  detailed  examination 
and  report  upon  the  development  of  the  trainmen's 
schedules,  covering  pay  and  working  conditions 
since  the  earliest  time;  and  it  deemed  expedient  in 
order  fully  to  understand  these  schedules  that  I 
should  go  out  on  the  road  and  sample  all  sorts  of 
runs.  From  the  South  Boston  yard,  then,  I  me- 
andered all  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  in 
caboose  and  cab;  personal  belongings  in  rucksack; 
subsisting  upon  peanuts  and  bananas  when  the  ordi- 
nary railroad  restaurants  failed.  It  was  a  rare 
chance  to  hang  about  the  roundhouses  and  see  how 
the  great  train  yards  were  worked — a  never-to-be 
forgotten  personal  experience,  followed  by  three 
months  of  study  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  print- 
ed collective  agreements  and  evidence  before  arbi- 
tration commissions,  which  had  piled  up  through 
nearly  two  generations.  It  is  upon  this  footing  that 
the  following  observations  on  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  are  based. 


roader  and  the  quasi-type,  all  true  understanding 
of  recent  events  fails.  The  job  of  the  engine  hand, 
the  conductor  or  the  trainman  is  unique  because  of 
its  danger  and  responsibility.  Safe  operation  de- 
mands a  high  standard  of  duty,  of  morale,  of  stead- 
fast loyalty  in  these  men  who  are  constantly  left  to 
their  own  initiative  and  always  out  from  under  su- 
pervision. Much  of  the  labor  is  perhaps  not  highly 
skilled — the  routine  can  be  acquired  bit  by  bit;  but 
the  character  must  be  ingrained.  The  price  paid 
for  their  services  is  conditioned  by  this  prime  re- 
quisite. 

And  then  there  is  the  personal  inconvenience  of 
the  trainman's  task.  As  we  laid  out  in  the  Altoona 
yard  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  all-steel  caboose  be- 
came like  a  furnace  in  the  baking  sun.  The  train- 
man's observation,  as  he  swabbed  his  brow,  seemed 
true  enough.  "This  job,  stranger,  ain't  always  a 
bed  of  verbenas." 

There  is  no  night  or  day,  no  Sunday  or  week-day. 
While  he  is  on  "first-in,  first-out"  service,  or  in  the 
"chain  gang,"  the  call  boy  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween 7  A.  M.  Monday  morning  and  2  A.  M.  the 
day  before.  Not  only  are  the  hours  irregular,  but 
they  are  of  necessity  long.  The  acts  of  God  as  well 
as  of  men  determine  the  fate  of  trains.  A  corrupt 
directorate  at  the  top,  or  a  negligent  watchman  be- 
neath, with  the  Divine  Providence  which  brings  fire 
and  flood  without  warning,  immediately  reacts  upon 


the  trainman's  day.  Only  after  middle  age,  after 
UOR  a  clear  understanding  of  the  railroad  labor  years  of  trial  and  selection  where  he  reaches  the 
*■  problem  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  the  sharp  dis-     haven  of  the  favored  and  preferred  runs,  does  the 


tinction  between  the  true  railroad  employe  and  the 
man  who,  although  he  works  for  a  railroad,  does 
nothing  different  from  the  men  working  for  other 
employers  round  about.  The  true  railroader  is 
found  usually  in  the  four  great  brotherhoods:  en- 
gineers, firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen,  about 
one-fifth  of  all  railroad  employes.  With  them  be- 
long the  signal  men  and  the  telegraphers.  For  all 
of  these,  the  working  conditions  are  unique,  noth- 
ing else  quite  like  it  in  the  labor  field.  But  the  clerk, 
the  shop  mechanic,  whether  carpenter,  painter  or 
machinist,  and  the  maintenance-of-way  men,  wheth- 
er they  cut  stone  or  shovel  dirt,  differ  little  from 
labor  of  the  same  sort,  by  whomsoever  employed. 
An  intermediate  group,  perhaps,  is  made  up  of  the 
station  agents  and  baggage  masters,  for  whom  the 
question  of  hours  is  different  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary worker;  and  from  whom  more  responsibility 
and  initiative  is  demanded,  due  to  their  isolation 
and  the  emergencies  in  which  initiative  and  courage 
may  sometimes  avert  serious  trouble.  Unless  one 
fixes    this   basic   distinction   between    the    true    rail- 


luxury,  as  one  man  put  it  to  me,  of  "hitting  my  own 
hay  every  night  at  bed  time"  become  a  living  real- 
ity. To  meet  a  thousand  and  one  of  these  incon- 
veniences, the  most  complicated  collective  bargains 
in  the  world  have  been  evolved.  These  deal  with 
seniority,  hours  and  overtime,  "held  away  from 
home  terminal"  and  "turn-around"  rules,  pools, 
chain  gangs,  double-heading,  guarantees,  automatic 
release,  dead-heading,  arbitraries  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  other  kinks.  Each  and  every  one  has 
been  evolved  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  men  work.  Each  attempts  to  correct  an 
abuse  or  a  grievance.  These  amazingly  ingenious 
agreements  throw  into  strong  relief  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  trainman's  task. 

The  unique  quality  of  the  trainman's  service,  its 
indispensability,  has  developed  a  solidarity  and 
morale  among  the  men  which  has  placed  them  in 
the  very  forefront  of  the  labor  movement.  From 
the  Burlington  engineers'  strike  in  '89 — a  victory 
through  defeat — to  the  achievement  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  191 6;  and  now  latterly  in  the  creation 
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of  a  great  cooperative  bank,  the  American  brother- 
hoods have  pointed  the  way.  They  have  made  a 
place  in  the  sun  for  their  members.  They  have 
disciplined  themselves.  They  keep  their  engage- 
ments. And  they  deserve  a  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  operation.  It  is  quite  commonly  conceded 
in  the  business  that  the  brotherhood  members  are 
not  now  overpaid.  And  since  they  have  reverted  to 
local  collective  bargaining — each  road  dealing  with 
its  own  people — the  promise  of  future  peace  seems 
clear. 

But,  you  will  say,  the  stirring  events  of  the  past 
year  have  had  to  do,  not  with  these  trainmen's 
brotherhoods  at  all,  but  with  the  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  employes,  the  shop  crafts  in  particular,  who 


DEFEATED 
By  Arthur  Hoffmann 

have  been  on  strike  and  whose  strike  seems  to  have 
failed.  The  first  sharp  contrast  with  the  train- 
men is  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  their  work- 
ing conditions.  Like  factory  employes,  they  work, 
play,  sleep  and  take  their  meals  on  schedule  time. 
There  may  be  night  work — much  of  it  of  the  emer- 


gency sort — but  there  are  no  over-long  days  out  on 
the  line,  no  sleeping  away  from  home.  Nor  is  there 
the  same  variety  of  jobs.  Some  tasks  are  obviously 
better  than  others;  lighter  in  toil,  cleaner,  in  day- 
time rather  than  at  night,  but  most  of  them  are  in- 
doors, and  few  are  differentiated  sharply  from  fac- 
tory or  mill  employments.  And  there  is  another 
difference  which  is  basic.  Each  trainman  is  more  or 
less  "out  on  his  own."  His  task,  particularly  that 
of  the  engineer,  calls  for  familiarity  with  the  in- 
dividual run;  all  the  quirks  and  turns,  the  grades 
and  curvatures,  the  ins  and  outs  of  signaling,  the 
location  of  peculiar  sources  of  trouble  or  accident; 
these  all  have  to  be  known  in  the  interest  of  safety. 
But  the  shop  crafts  worker  is  under  immediate  di- 
rection and  supervision. 

In  a  hundred  and  one  ways  the  trainman's 
job,  graded  of  course  downward  from  the 
engineer  at  the  head  through  to  the  rear-end 
brakeman  in  the  caboose,  differs  so  consider- 
ably from  that  of  other  labor  round  about 
that  direct  competition  or  substitution  is  almost 
impossible.  But  not  so  with  the  shop  crafts. 
Any  good  machinist — especially  the  handy 
man  from  the  little  country  garage — can  soon 
learn  the  work  of  car  or  locomotive  repair  and 
maintenance.  Now  comes  the  point  to  notch 
the  stick.  These  distinctions  mean  that  the 
wages  of  the  shop  crafts  necessarily  interlock 
with  those  of  the  workers  in  the  particular 
neighborhood  round  about,  that  a  man  in 
Olean,  New  York,  will  get  about  the  same 
wage  if  he  works  in  the  wagon  factory  or  the 
oil  refinery,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
shops,  whereas  the  wage  scales  and  working 
conditions  of  the  trainmen  are  just  as  surely 
separate  and  apart  from  any  particular  locality 
and  are  not  affected  by  what  men  in  other 
occupations  are  getting  because  they  are  not 
in  competition  with  them.  The  circumstances 
were  all  against  the  shop  crafts,  therefore,  in 
their  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  uniform  national 
scale  of  wages  and  conditions.  Such  uniformity 
as  came  with  the  war  was  a  necessary  outcome 
of  the  usual  conditions.  The  shortage  of  labor 
was  universal.  The  draft  made  no  distinction 
between  city  and  country  life.  The  long- 
standing differential  in  living  costs  against  the 
large  cities  was  practically  wiped  out.  But 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  customary  dis- 
tinction returned.  The  trainmen,  with  so 
many  characteristics  of  their  task  determined 
by  the  job,  rather  than  by  the  environment, 
had  a  certain  justification  for  uniform  country- 
wide scales.  Yet  even  for  them,  regional  bar- 
gaining is  evidently  scheduled  to  return.  But 
for  the  shop  crafts  the  attempt  to  perpetuate 
a  national  scale  is  economically  indefensible.  Enough 
unrest  results  when  the  local  engineer  or  conductor 
on  an  out-of-the-way  branch  line  is  paid  more  than 
his  neighbors  of  about  the  same  grade  of  intelli- 
gence. But  there  is  real  trouble  when  one  attempts 
to  pay  car  painters  72  cents  an  hour,  as  against  a 
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prevailing  average  of  47  cents  in  the  building  trades. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  railroads  at  the  time  of 
the  strike  were  already  paying  62  cents  an  hour. 
To  raise  this  by  10  cents  more  was  of  course  utter- 
ly unworkable.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour  differ- 
ence, because  one  man  applies  a  brush  on  the  wood- 
work of  a  railroad  car  instead  of  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing  on  a  building,  finds  no  justification 
either  in  theory  or  in  fact.  And  similar  differentials, 
perhaps  not  so  wide,  prevail  for  the  carpenters,  the 
iron  workers  and  the  electricians.  This  explains, 
to  my  mind,  why  the  shop  craft  strike  has  failed. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
trainmen's  brotherhoods  are  not  unfairly  compen- 
sated at  the  present  time,  although  they  enjoyed  no 
such  proportionate  increases  during  the  war  as  came 
to  the  other  railroad  crafts.  Probably  they  did  not 
need  it,  having  already  consolidated  their  position 
through  pressure  constantly  exerted  since  19 10. 
Probably  also  it  is  true  that  the  clerks,  station  agents 
and  baggage  men,  who  were  so  markedly  advanced 
in  pay  during  the  war,  were  under-compensated  be- 
fore that  time.  The  maintenance-of-way  men  were 
also  probably  underpaid  before  the  war.  The  rail- 
roads took  advantage  of  the  labor  surplus,  due  to 
unregulated  European  immigration.  Some  of  this 
labor  was  probably  "imported."  Much  of  it  was 
purchased  wholesale  from  Mexican  or  Italian  mid- 
dlemen. But  the  shop  craft  mechanics  seem  to 
have  been  in  as  good  case  as  their  fellow  workers  in 
the  communities  round  about.  Yet  these  shop 
crafts,  already  fairly  paid,  were  most  extraordi- 
narily advanced,  both  in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, during  the  war;  and  this  was  true  of  unskilled 
labor  at  the  division  points  and  the  shops. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  former  aristocrats  of 
the  cabs  and  caboose,  the  trainmen,  left  behind  in 
this  stalwart  upward  march  of  wages  for  others, 
became  restive  after  the  war?  Since  1910  they 
had  tried  to  realize  their  aspiration  of  a  national 
schedule  of  wages  and  working  conditions.  At 
first  they  began  to  negotiate  by  runs  or  divisions. 
Then  the  scope  of  operations  widened  and  whole 
systems  became  involved  at  one  time.  Then  great 
regional  groups  of  carriers,  east,  west  or  south, 
were  dealt  with.  The  brotherhoods  united  in  pairs, 
engineers  and  firemen  making  common  cause  and 
the  conductors  and  brakemen  working  together. 
The  movement  finally  headed  up  in  a  national  de- 
mand from  them  all,  resulting  in  the  eight-hour  law 
of  1916.  Then  came  the  war;  and  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  in  the  .face  of  the  politi- 
cal necessity  of  equality  of  treatment  for  all  em- 
ployes of  a  common  employer,  granted  the  national 
scales  and  working  agreements.  Everybody  was 
swept  into  this  common  movement.  Colored  wo- 
men cleaning  cars  in  the  South  got  wages  identical 
with  those  paid  the  white  ones  in  Chicago.  Sta- 
tion clerks  on  the  "Toonerville"  branch,  with  one 
mixed  train  daily  down  and  up  to  the  main  junc- 
tion, became  indistinguishable  from  those  employed 
in  the  great  terminals  at  New  York. 

The  difference  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the 
shop  crafts  is  that  the  former  achieved  uniformity, 


not  suddenly*  but  as  the  result  of  a  long,  slow  and 
more  or  less  natural  evolution.  Now  came  the 
question  whether  they,  along  with  the  shop  crafts 
and  the  maintenance-of-way  men  were  to  revert  to 
regional  or  local  negotiation.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  recent  settlement  has  been  the  prac- 
tical abandonment,  even  by  the  trainmen,  of  a  na- 
tional scale.  Whether  abandoned  in  theory  be- 
cause they  recognize  the  needs  of  varying  compen- 
sations, especially  for  locomotive  firemen  and  brake- 
men,  freshly  recruited  from  the  neighborhood  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  young  men,  or  whether  they  have 
done  so  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics  in  the  face 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  is  as  yet  unclear- 
One  thing  seems  certain:  national  standardization 
inevitably  spells  compulsory  arbitration.  We  came 
as  near  the  brink  of  that  accomplishment — so  ab- 
horred by  organized  labor  everywhere — in  the 
creation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  in  1920  as  it 
was  possible  to  do.  Perhaps  also  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Court  in  the  offing  was  not  without  effect. 
At  all  events,  the  men  accepted  as  a  "satisfactory 
settlement"  the  continuation  of  the  existing  wages 
and  working  conditions.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
this  prevented  wage  reduction  from  the  war-time 
level  and  practically  blocked  the  attempt  to  repeal 
punitive  time-and-a-half  in  slow  freight  service,  it 
was  a  victory  for  the  brotherhoods;  but  actually 
also  it  was  a  downright  concession  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  And  if  the  trainmen  with  all  their 
strength  had  to  give  way,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
shop  craft  strike  should  fail  as  well. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  railroad  labor  situation 
has  been  distinctly  clarified  by  the  apparent  fizzle 
of  the  shopmen's  strike.  Had  the  men  fully  real- 
ized the  strategic  weakness  of  their  position,  and 
the  downright  need  of  a  complete  revision  of  their 
shop  rules  and  practices  in  the  interest  of  greater 
efficiency,  they  might  have  negotiated  their  way  out, 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  railway 
executives  and  have  won  the  support  of  public  opin- 
ion. But  the  failure  to  recognize  the  unworkabil- 
ity  of  national  scales  for  employments  of  their  sort, 
and  particularly  the  arrogant  attitude  respecting  re- 
striction of  output,  so  far  weakened  their  position 
that  the  failure  of  the  strike  was  inevitable.  The 
general  public  has  become  manifestly  critical  of 
railway  labor;  and  the  far-sighted  leaders  in  the 
movement  realize  that  their  advantage,  won  during 
the  war,  cannot  be  pushed  too  far.  For  the  pub- 
lic, as  we  have  seen,  has  a  weapon  which  it  will  em- 
ploy as  a  last  resort,  and  this  is  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

In  commenting  in  19 18  upon  the  record  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  Frank  P.  Walsh  said: 

The  workers  of  this  country  are  beginning  to  see,  if  com- 
pelled as  a  worker  to  accept  one  of  two  autocrats,  the 
autocrat  in  my  own  industry  that  I  must  contend  with  daily, 
perhaps  educate  every  day,  or  the  autocrat  in  a  government 
department ,  I  would  take  my  own  little  made-to-order 
autocrat  and  wrestle  it  out  with  him. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  is  now  taking  place. 
(Continued  on  page  470) 
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Some  More  Adventures  among  the  Feeble -Minded 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


ONE  day  three  of  the  boys  strayed  from 
the  farm  and  asked  a  farmer,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  away,  for  work.  As 
he  was  badly  driven  at  the  time  he 
gave  them  something  to  do,  but  pres- 
ently he  came  to  the  institution  him- 
self to  report  that  he  had  the  runaways.  On  be- 
ing asked  how  he  knew  they  belonged  to  us,  as  they 
were  dressed  like  common  laborers  and  were  able 
to  work,  he  said  that  one  of  them  refused  a  chew  of 
tobacco;  one  had  reproved  his  son  for  striking  and 
shouting  at  a  cow;  and  another  had  hit  his  thumb 
with  a  hammer  and  did  not  swear;  so  he  knew  they 
must  be  from  the  feeble-minded  school.  He  said  if 
they  had  only  worked  as  well  as  they  behaved  he 
would  have  liked  to  keep  them,  but  he  did  not  know 
as  we  did  how  to  get  work  out  of  them.  When  they 
came  home  the  next  day  they  were  complimented  on 
their  good  behavior  and  the  fine  reputation  they  had 
made  for  the  institution. 

"Elopements,"  as  we  called  escapes — a  word  the 
use  of  which  I  did  not  permit — are  a  perennial  prob- 
lem for  the  institutional  disciplinarian.  My  prede- 
cessors at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Feeble-Mind- 
ed  at  Fort  Wayne  seemed  to  have  been  much  pre- 
occupied with  it.  They  were  of  the  old  school  with 
its  antiquated  ideas  of  discipline  which  too  often 
aimed  at  repression.  For  many  offenses  corporal 
punishment  was  usual;  and  elopement  was  one  of 
them.  We  soon  got  rid  of  this  form  of  chastise- 
ment, at  first  with  the  exception  of  very  grave  of- 
fenses and  then  altogether. 

The  practice  had  been,  when  a  boy  was  missing 
from  the  grounds,  to  ring  an  alarm  bell  and  send 
every  available  employe,  in  vehicles  or  on  bicycles, 
to  scour  the  neighboring  roads  and  lanes,  and  when 
the  runaway  was  not  quickly  found,  to  send  circular 
letters  to  the  near-by  chiefs  of  police  and  county 
sheriffs,  describing  the  missing  one  and  offering  a 
reward  for  his  return;  then  when  he  was  brought 


back  inflicting  some  condign  punishment.  This 
method  was  absurdly  wrong.  The  excitement  was 
bad  for  the  morale  of  all,  and  the  truant  enjoyed 
the  adventure  which  made  him  of  so  much  im- 
portance. Such  a  method  might  be  necessary  when 
a  runaway  was  from  a  penal  institution.  It  was 
ridiculously  out  of  place  in  a  school  whose  pupils 
were  voluntarily  admitted  and  could  be  withdrawn. 
Incidentally  it  was  bad  publicity. 

After  a  third  or  fourth  elopement  subsequent  to 
my  taking  charge,  I  resolved  that  the  procedure 
was  so  foolish  that  it  must  be  changed  at  any  haz- 
ard. One  morning  the  boys'  supervisor  came  to 
the  office  in  great  excitement,  saying  that  Harry 
Black  had  run  away  again.  He  started  for  the 
bell  rope  but  halted  when  I  said  quietly,  "Mr. 
Knott,  don't  ring  that  bell."  "But,"  he  said,  "what 
must  we  do,  aren't  we  going  to  catch  him?"  "No," 
I  replied,  "he  is  not  a  boy  who  will  do  any  harm, 
and  he  will  come  back  soon  or  some  one  will  bring 
him.  There  is  going  to  be  no  more  of  this  foolish 
excitement  about  a  straying  boy."  And  sure 
enough,  about  six  o'clock  Harry  came  back,  very 
hungry,  dirty  and  much  disappointed.  He  had  been 
hiding  close  to  the  road,  in  the  woods  about  a  mile 
north,  waiting  to  hear  the  alarm  bell  and  to  see 
the  men  in  buggies  and  on  bikes  rushing  out  in 
search  of  him.  The  new  plan  worked,  and  elope- 
ments lost  their  adventurous  charm. 

One  Saturday  morning  a  boy  from  the  third 
division  came  to  the  office  to  report  that  "Bobby 
Jackson  is  going  to  run  away  tonight."  Bobby  was 
a  high-grade  imbecile  of  about  fifteen,  with  the 
curse  of  the  wandering  foot.  He  had  run  away 
from  home,  from  an  orphan  asylum,  from  the  re- 
form school  and  once  from  the  institution.  I 
thanked  the  informant  and  gave  him  a  stick  of 
candy.  Candy  has  a  large  function  in  a  school  for 
feeble-minded. 

Bobby's    parents    lived    only    about    three    miles 
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away,  on  a  little  farm  on  the  road  which 
passes  the  institution  gates.  After  waiting  an 
hour  or  two,  so  that  he  would  not  connect  the 
call  with  the  boy  who  told,  he  was  sent  for 
and  asked  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  seen 
his  folks.  He  did  not  remember,  but  his  card 
record  showed  that  it  had  been  nearly  two 
years.  I  told  him  it  was  too  bad  not  to  have 
seen  his  mother  for  so  long,  and  added,  "Now, 
Bobby,  tomorrow  (Sunday)  morning  put  on 
your  Sunday  suit  before  breakfast  instead 
of  after,  the  gardener  shall  give  you  a  bunch 
of  carnations  from  the  greenhouse  to  take  to 
your  mother,  and  you  can  spend  the  day  at 
home."  Bobby  was  dazed;  he  was  planning 
to  elope  in  his  old  clothes  that  night  and  was 
told  to  go  the  next  day  in  his  best.  In  the 
morning  he  got  his  carnations,  and  inquired, 
"When  must  I  come  back?"  He  was  told 
when  he  was  ready  for  supper  or  in  time  for 
bed.  As  he  started  he  said,  "I'm  coming 
back,"  and  I  said,  "Of  course  you  are,  I  know 
that."  He  reported  at  the  office  at  about 
five  o'clock,  that  I  might  know  he  had  kept  his 
word.  A  few  months  later  Bobby  was  transferred 
to  Colonia,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  brick- 
yard gang,  from  which  privileged  position  no  boy 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  elope. 

Early  one  morning  word  came  that  four  high- 
grade  boys  were  planning  their  get-away.  I  went  to 
the  dining-room  at  breakfast  and  made  the  as- 
sembled boys  a  speech.  I  told  them  I  understood 
four  of  our  company  planned  to  leave  us,  that  I 
hoped  they  would  be  happy  and  find  jobs  as  good 
as  they  had  here,  but  that  it  was  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  job  you  liked,  that  outside  people 
had  to  work  hard  for  poor  pay,  and  often  got  food 
not  so  good  as  we  were  accustomed  to.  My  only 
request  to  them  was  that  they  would  call  at  my  of- 
fice to  say  good-bye,  when  I  would  have  the  cook 
put  up  a  nice  lunch  for  them  and  give  them  each  a 
little  money  so  that  they  might  not  go  broke  among 
strangers.  The  other  boys  saw  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  laughed  the  would-be  travelers  out  of 
the  adventure. 

One  boy  who  had  slipped  away  for  a  few  days 
and  returned  very  tired  and  hungry,  was  overheard 
dissuading  a  comrade  who  contemplated  a  similar 
adventure,  saying,  "You  better  not,  Charlie,  I  tell 
you  the  world  is  a  cold  place  for  us  boys."  After 
my  second  year  elopements  no  longer  annoyed  us. 
Only  one  big  fellow  ran  off  and  stayed  away,  and 
he  was  hardly  feeble-minded  enough  to  be  a  proper 
inmate  of  the  institution. 

This  method  applied  to  morons  and  high-grade 
imbeciles  who  were  the  most  likely  to  stray.  The 
low-grade  idiots  might  wander  off,  as  animals 
would  leave  their  pasture  when  the  gate  was  open, 
but  any  conscious  effort  to  escape  was  beyond  them, 
and  they  were  always  in  one's  care.  We  had  a 
very  few  boys  of  low  mentality  and  desperately 
bad  instincts,  with  a  craving  for  liberty  and  cunning 
enough  to  make  them  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
These  were  always  a  danger,  since  if  they  got  away 


This  moron  boy  took  care  of 
the  cattle  and  knew  the  rec- 
ord of  each  one.  He  proved 
a  capable  assistant  for  many 
years 


they  were  likely  to  do 
serious  harm.  When 
these  escaped,  which  for- 
tunately was  very  sel- 
dom, we  made  the  most 
prompt  and  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  return  them.  Our 
duty  was  even  more  to 
protect  the  community, 
especially  the  children 
and  property  of  our  near 
neighbors,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the 
feeble-minded.  But  the  dangerous  ones  were  so 
exceptional  and  so  few  as  not  seriously  to  affect  the 
general  plan. 

The  real  way  to  retain  the  children  is  to  make 
their  life  full  of  interest,  and  especially  to  arrange 
that  there  shall  always  be  an  event  of  joy  in  the 
near  future.  No  one  would  run  away  just  before 
Christmas,  or  the  Glorious  Fourth,  or  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  or  his  own  birthday  party,  or  be- 
fore an  entertainment  in  which  he  had  a  part  to 
play.  Then,  after  a  few  postponements,  the  habit 
of  staying  gets  stronger  and  stronger.  Adolescence 
is  the  period  of  adventure  for  defectives  as  for  nor- 
mals; and  as  that  wanes — and  it  wanes  early  in  the 
feeble-minded — the  urge  of  change  dies  out  and  is 
forgotten. 

The  institution  was  located  just  outside  of 
Fort  Wayne,  on  a  fifty-five-acre  tract  of  sand  hills. 
When  I  took  it  over,  it  had  nothing  worth  calling 
a  farm.  An  extensive  apple  orchard  had  been  set 
out  on  land  ill  adapted  for  that  fruit  and  was  par- 
ticularly worthless.  The  grounds  had  been  poorly 
cared  for,  the  exterior  was  bare  and  unattractive. 
My  predecessor  as  superintendent  had  no  taste  for 
landscape  gardening,  and  defective  vision  kept  him 
from  noticing  the  poor  work  of  the  men  he  em- 
ployed. 

Under  these  conditions  it  did  not  take  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  exertion  to  make  things  look 
better,  and  after  a  few  years  of  systematic  work, 
the  front  was  covered  with  vines,  trees  were  planted 
and  cared  for,  flower  beds  bloomed,  and  the  general 
appearance  was  greatly  changed. 

After  my  first  year,  a  farm  two  miles  north  was 
rented,  and  the  beginning  of  a  farm  colony  was 
made.  Then  a  better  farm  was  chosen,  which  was 
very  suitable  for  a  colony.  It  was  held  at  a  fair 
price;  an  option  was  secured,  and  the  legislature 
of  1895  was  asked  for  an  appropriation.  There 
was  a  tract  of  twenty  acres  in  front  of  the  institu- 
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tion  which  a  member  of  my  board  was  determined 
to  buy.  This  was  held  at  a  high  figure  and  was 
wholly  unsuitable  for  farming,  being  neither  large 
enough  nor  the  right  kind  of  land.  When  the  ap- 
propriation bill  was  in  the  committee  of  the  House, 
I  told  one  of  the  members,  who  was  one  of  my 
enthusiastic  supporters,  of  the  danger  of  the  money 
being  wasted  by  the  injudicious  purchase  of  a  small 
high-priced  tract,  and  got  him  to  insert  a  clause  in 
the  act,  limiting  the  price  per  acre  which  might  be 
paid,  so  that  the  board  could  buy  the  land  I  wanted 
and  could  not  buy  the  other.  This  clause  escaped 
the  notice  of  my  board  member  until  the  bill  was 
passed  and  the  legislature  had  adjourned.  He  was 
very  angry,  but  although  he  might  have  been  su- 
spicious, he  never  accused  me  of  what  he  called 
"some  one's  dirty  trick." 

The  new  farm,  which  we  called  Colonia,  was 
profitable  to  the  state  and  a  great  boon  to  me.  I 
sorely  needed  a  hobby  to  take  my  mind  off  its  over- 
load of  responsibility,  and  in  planning  the  build- 
ings and  the  crops  and  the  development  of 
the  herd  of  Holsteins,  I  spent  many  pleasant 
hours. 

The  breeding  of  the  herd  was  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. The  heredity  of  cattle,  though  not  so  serious 
a  matter  as  that  of  human  beings,  especially  feeble- 
minded ones,  has  many  more  satisfactions,  because 
one  may  eliminate  the  culls  and  so  control  results. 
Because  of  lack  of  money  I  began  with  a  few  scrub 
cows,  picked  up  among  my  neighbor  farmers,  but 
Purdue  University  sold  us  a  highly  bred  bull  at  a 
nominal  price;  three  pure-bred  cows  were  purchased 
at  sales  where  bargain  prices  prevailed;  and  the 
herd  improved  rapidly.  When  I  resigned,  nine 
years  later,  I  left  a  fine  herd  of  high  grades  with 
many  pure-bred  cattle,  all  of  which  had  cost  the 
state  very  little. 

A  few  months  after  we  began  dairying,  the  farm 
supplied  the  school  with  abundant  milk  and,  a  year 
or  two  later,  with  all  the  hog  products  needed,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  tierce  of  lard;  and  no  one  had 


better  hams  and  bacon  than  those  cured  at  Colonia. 
I  had  a  good  saddle  pony  and  a  ride  out  to  Colonia 
before  breakfast  made  a  cheerful  beginning  of 
many  a  day's  hard  work,  and  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing I  spent  at  the  farm.  I  kept  the  herd  book  and 
milk  record  myself,  partly  because  the  head  farmer 
was  no  book-keeper  but  chiefly  because  I  enjoyed 
doing  it.  My  best  assistant  was  a  moron  boy  who 
was  devoted  to  me  and  to  the  cattle.  He  knew 
their  breeding  and  could  always  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  dam  of  any  calf.  His  memory  was  so  accurate 
that  more  than  once  he  corrected  an  error  I  had 
made  in  my  record  of  the  date  at  which  a  cow  was 
due  to   freshen. 

Every  one  who  has  tried  it  seriously,  knows  that 
a  farm  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  feeble-minded  labor.  When  we  began  the 
dairy  I  resolved  that  the  morons  and  high-grade 
imbeciles  should  be  taught  to  do  the  milking.  Fern- 
aid,  of  Waverly,  warned  me  that  this  was  imprac- 
ticable; he  said  the  boys  would  dry  up  the  cows, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  feeble-minded  boy 
milk  a  cow  clean,  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
use  hired  help  for  the  milking.  But  that  would 
have  upset  my  plans. 

I  selected  for  overseer  of  the  boys  on  the  farm 
a  competent  attendant  who  had  been  highly  suc- 
cessful with  a  division  of  older  morons.  He  was 
farm  bred,  had  worked  on  a  large  dairy  farm  and 
was  an  expert  milker,  so  he  knew  both  the  boys  and 
the  cows  and  managed  them  equally  well.  We 
weighed  and  recorded  the  milk  from  each  cow  at 
each  milking;  this  gave  us  a  constant  check  on 
whether  they  were  milked  clean  or  not,  and  the 
close  personal  attention  I  gave  to  the  dairy  se- 
cured the  regularity  of  the  record.  This  was 
further  checked  by  weighing  in  the  total  amount 
when  it  was  received  at  the  cold  storage 
each  morning,  the  figures  being  reported  to 
me  daily. 

All  the  heifer  calves  and  the  pure-bred  bulls  were 
given  names  and  numbers  as  soon  as  dropped.     The 


A  farm  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  feeble-minded  labor 
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grade  bull  calves  were  disposed  of  at  once.  A  few 
years  later  we  were  able  to  supply  some  of  the  other 
state  institutions  with  well-bred  bulls  to  head  their 
dairy  herds  The  others  were  kept  for  service  or 
sold  to  neighboring  dairy  farmers  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  stock. 

Every  year  at  the  county  fair,  the  Colonia  herd 
was  well  represented,  and  the  boys  who  went  to 
care  for  our  exhibits  were  gratified  by  bringing 
home  prizes  we  had  won.  Several  blue  ribbons 
decorated  my  little  office  at  the  farm.  If  the  prize 
was  in  cash,  it  was  always  used  for  some  treat  for 
the  dairy  hands. 

We  early  adopted  the  practice  of  weaning  the 
calves  from  birth.  Some  of  the  boys  got  quite  ex- 
pert as  dry  nurses  for  the  little  animals  and  be- 
came very  fond  of  them,  and  the  calves  recipro- 
cated. It  was  pleasant  to  see  two  or  three  calves 
following  a  boy  round  the  barnyard.  A  fondness 
for  animal  pets  is  a  frequent  trait  among  feeble- 
minded boys  and  girls,  and  it  was  easy  to  teach  the 
boys  to  be  kind  to  the 
animals. 

By  taking  the  calves 
away  from  their  mothers 
and  transferring  the 
natural  affection  of  the 
cow  from  her  offspring 
to  the  boy  who  was  to  do 
the  milking,  the  most 
friendly  relations  were 
established.  Loud  shout- 
ing, cursing,  beating  or 
kicking  cows,  never  oc- 
curred at  Colonia  dairy. 

The  farm  work  of- 
fered many  opportunities 
for  festivals.  The  end 
of  a  harvest  of  any  kind, 
when  a  little  extra  exer- 
tion had  been  necessary, 
was  marked  in  some  joy- 
ous way,  some  treat  like 
ice-cream  or  lemonade 
and  cake  for  those  who 
had  participated;  a  half 
holiday  with  a  trip  to  the 
city  at  the  end  of  silo  fill- 
ing or  the  hay  harvest; 
a  day's  nutting  in  the  woods  with  a  picnic  supper, 
when  potatoes  were  all  gathered  in.  The  value  of 
the  "event  of  joy  in  the  near  future"  was  never 
disregarded. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Breckenridge  farm 
was  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  standing  timber 
which  might  be  utilized  for  the  numerous  buildings 
which  a  dairy  farm  requires  in  our  cold  northern 
winters.  A  traveling  saw-mill  was  rented  during 
each  of  two  winters,  and  nearly  200,000  feet  of 
timber  were  cut  and  sawed.  This  cost  only  $4.00 
per  thousand  feet,  the  rough  work  done  by  the  boys 
and,  being  in  the  winter,  teams  were  available  for 
hauling  without  expense. 

The  school  had  as  head  carpenter  a  man  of  great 


skill  and  ingenuity,  and  the  buildings  he  constructed 
were  models.  A  big  octagon  barn,  with  a  fine  stone 
basement  for  the  cows,  was  quite  a  landmark  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  its  completion  a  friendly 
contractor  was  asked  for  an  estimate  of  its  value; 
and  the  actual  cost,  which  was  closely  computed, 
showed  a  saving  of  about  $3,000.  Wagon  sheds, 
calf  houses  and  other  necessary  buildings  soon  made 
a  complete  and  handsome  plant.  Later  a  slaughter 
house,  milk  house  and  some  sheds  were  built  of 
brick.  The  state  by  this  time  owned  no  other  farm 
plant  of  equal  value,  although  the  total  cost  was 
less  than  any  other. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  was  a  circular  silo — 
the  first  silo  owned  by  the  state  and  the  first  circular 
silo  in  northeastern  Indiana.  All  this  work  was 
done  without  any  special  appropriations,  which 
led  to  the  closest  economy,  for  only  buildings  that 
were  actually  needed  were  put  up.  This  sometimes 
resulted  in  accepting  makeshifts  afterwards  to  be 
discarded,  but  it  had  many  compensating  ad- 
vantages. 

The   farm  was  well   adapted   to   fruit   growing, 
but  its  old  orchard,   which  had  been  a  good  one, 
was  decaying.     Many  hundreds  of  trees  were  set 
out,  chiefly  apples  and  peaches.     The  planting  was 
well  done,  our  proportion  of  failures  being  below 
5   per  cent.     After   a   few  years   the  promise  was 
good.     My  hope  was  to  develop  fruit  growing  as  a 
dustry   and    add   canning,    drying   and   pre- 
the   product,    after   supplying   the    institu- 
tion, to  be  sold  to  the  other  schools  and 
hospitals   owned  by   the   state,    few  of 
which   were   so    favorably  situated.      I 
had  resolved  never  to  invade  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  commerce.    There  was 
market  enough  in  the  institutions  in  the 
capital   city  alone    for  a   large   output. 
I  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  begin 
this   plan,    much   less    to   carry   it   out. 


Nearly  200,000  feet  oj  timber  were 
cut  and  saived  at  Colonia.  Feeble- 
minded boys  did  all  the  rough  labor, 
taking  their  dinners  and  spending 
long  days  in  the  woods 


The  only  thing  done  in  the  way  of  supplying  other 
institutions,  except  the  bulls  mentioned  above,  was 
that  for  each  of  several  years  I  was  able  to  send  a 
few  barrels  of  sauerkraut  to  the  Hospital  for  In- 
sane at  Easthaven,  where  "feeble-minded  kraut"  be- 
came quite  popular  with  the  employes. 

A  few  years  after  I  had  left  the  school,  about  the 
time  the  new  apple  orchard  I  had  planted  came  into 
bearing,  Purdue  University  began  an  annual  apple 
show,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  fruit  growing 
in  the  state  and  advertising  the  fact  of  the  value  of 
the  land  and  climate  of  Indiana  for  apple  growing. 
The  Colonia  orchard  competed  and  for  two  succeed- 
ing years  won  the  best  prizes.  Two  large  silver  cups 
now   adorn    the   trustees'   board    room.     After    the 
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A  group  of  idiots  pil- 
ing brush.  The  end 
of  each  long  piece  of 
'work,  such  as  wood- 
cutting or  haying, 
was  always  marked 
by  a  special  treat; 
the  value  of  "an 
event  of  joy  in  the 
near  future"  was  nev- 
er disregarded 


second  year,  the  managers  of  the  show  ruled 
out  all  the  state  institutions  from  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  first  season  that  the  peaches  should  have 
borne  a  full  crop,  three  frosts  on  the  nights  of  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  May  destroyed  every  one.  Be- 
fore the  next  season  my  service  had  terminated. 
One  of  the  mortifications  of  my  life  occurred  when 
it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Colonia  peach 
orchard  had  borne  a  wonderful  crop  but  that  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  had  been  allowed  to  rot  under  the 
trees.  Success  in  so  many  and  varied  enterprises 
needs  a  persistent  driving  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent,  which  only  the  exceptional  man 
possesses. 

The  hope  of  finding  or  inventing  some  permanent 
and  profitable  industries  for  the  trained  imbeciles 
and  morons  was  always  present  in  my  mind.  My 
theory  of  the  possibility  of  complete  care  of  them 
depended  on  doing  this.  I  wanted  to  graduate  them 
to  the  colony  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  and  then 
keep  them  there,  useful,  happy  and  innocent,  as 
long  as  they  lived. 

After  the  farm  was  well  established,  there 
came  a  chance  to  add,  at  a  very  low  price,  a 
forty-acre  tract  that  cornered  into  the  first  pur- 
chase. An  option  was  secured  and  later  a  legis- 
lative appropriation  of  $2,000.  I  had  plans 
for  a  permanent  pasture  and  an  extensive  apple 
orchard.  Quite  by  accident  I  discovered  that  the 
land  held  a  deposit  of  excellent  brick  clay;  and 
here  seemed  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  profit- 
able employment  of  some  imbecile  boys. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  quality 
of  the  clay.  An  old  friend,  Mr.  Leonard  of  Fort 
Wayne,  who  had  been  making  brick  all  his  life, 
was  induced  to  visit  the  tract  and  examine  the 
clay.  His  verdict  was  that  it  was  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen,  being  free  from  the  small  limestone 
pebbles  which  spoil  so  many  bricks.  He  declared 
that,  had  he  known  of  this  bed  of  clay  so  near 
to  the  city,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  pay  for  it 
double  the  amount  it  had  cost  the  state,  as  his 
own  clay  land  was  exhausted. 

We  bought  a  second-hand  plant  at  a  nominal 
price;    when  installed  ready  for  work  it  had  cost 


less  than  $200.  With  a  hired  foreman  and  a  force 
of  ten  morons  and  imbeciles,  the  work  began  in 
May  1897,  and  went  on  until  the  autumnal  frosts. 
Our  lumbering  operations  had  left  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood that  needed  little  but  hauling.  The  first  sea- 
son we  made  350,000  bricks  of  fair  merchantable 
quality,  which  cost  the  state  $1.10  per  thousand,  the 
estimate  including  every  expense  but  the  boys'  labor, 
the  profit  paying  the  cost  of  the  plant  several  times 
over. 

The  next  season  the  work  began  as  early  as  the 
weather  would  allow,  and  half  a  million  bricks  were 
made.  These  cost  a  little  more  than  those  of  the 
previous  year,  as  we  had  to  buy  some  firing,  but  the 
cost  was  less  than  $2.50  per  thousand.  The  market 
price  was  then  about  $6.50,  so  that  the  net  profit 
was  about  the  same  as  the  first  year. 

During  subsequent  winters  we  got  our  firewood 
for  the  brickyard  by  buying  by  the  acre  the  tops  left 
after  lumbering  operations  by  our  neighbors  within 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  boys  would  drive  to  the 
place  early  in  the  morning,  spend  the  day  chopping 


The  girls'  share  in  the  work  of  the  farm  included  cooking 
and  canning — "feeble-minded  kraut"  became  famous  out- 
side the  institution 
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The  feeble-minded  boys  'worked 
with  union  workmen  in  constructing 
most  of  the  institution's  buildings 


build  a  cottage  for  them.  By  this 
time  I  had  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  trade  of  brick  making, 
and  I  determined  that  the  bricks 
for  the  new  cottage  should  be  the 
best  and  handsomest  soft-mud 
bricks  ever  seen  in  Indiana.  The 
result  of  our  effort  was  a  kiln  of 
350,000,  with  an  almost  unheard- 
of  proportion  of  "line  brick,"  i.  e., 
fit  for  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  color.  The 
and  sawing,  make  a  fire  and  enjoy  a  picnic  dinner  in  only  fault  ever  found  with  them  was  by  bricklayers 
the  woods.  They  were  all  well  clad,  with  "felts"  who  grumbled  because  they  could  not  cut  them  with 
and  "overs"  to  keep  their  feet  warm  in  the  snow,  their  trowels  but  had  to  use  the  hammers. 
We  managed  to  keep  the  cost  of  our  firing  below  The   evening   following   the   closing  of   the  kiln 

two  dollars  a  full  cord,  and  it  was  splendid  winter  the  brickyard  gang  had  their  usual  treat.  Hot 
work  for  the  brickyard  gang,  and  greatly  enjoyed  coffee  and  doughnuts,  wiener-wurst,  potatoes  baked 
by  them.  in  the  ashes  in  front  of  the  kiln  doors,   followed 

Visions  of  extensive  improvements  began  to  dawn  by  songs  and  recitations,  was  the  regular  program, 
on  my  mind.  With  abundant  bricks  at  so  cheap  a  It  was  a  sort  of  "harvest  home"  for  the  brickyard, 
price,  with  labor  available  for  excavating,  hauling  a  celebration  of  Colonia's  most  profitable  and  most 
and  all  rough  work,  it  seemed  that  the  development     certain  crop. 

of  the   institution  was  assured,   so   far   as  building  While  the  cottage  was  building  for  which  these 

went,  fine  bricks,  the  best  ones  we  ever  turned  out,  were 

When  I  went  before  the  legislative  committees,  made,  a  business  man  driving  past  saw  what,  he 
I  showed  them  samples  of  the  bricks  I  had  made  and  thought,  were  costly  pressed  bricks  being  used  and 
a  cardboard  model,  one  quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  of  reproached  a  member  of  the  board  for  extrava- 
the  cottage  I  next  wanted  to  build.  I  got  their  gance;  he  would  not  believe  the  bricks  were  made 
hearty  approval,  and  they  gave  me  the  modest  ap-  by  feeble-minded  boys  until  he  was  taken  to  the 
propriations  I  asked.  It  was  the  way  of  develop-  brickyard  and  shown  them  at  work, 
ment,   and  I  did  it  year  after  year  until  in   1901,  When  Labor  Day  of   1894  was  approaching,   I 

an  economical  governor  forbade  the  method  which,  was  wajted  on  by  a  delegation  of  union  officials  who 
he  imagined,  led  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begged  that  the  institution  band  might  march  with 
into  extravagance.  and  play  for  the  parade.     I  asked  them,  "Have  you 

The  third  year  I  induced  the  board  to  buy  a  mod-  engaged  all  the  union  bands?"  On  being  assured 
ern  soft-mud  plant  with  a  20  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  (Continued  on  page  465) 

and  the  Mock  system  of  carriers  and  dry  sheds;  the 
whole  equipment  costing  about 
$5,000.  A  permanent  kiln  was 
built,  and  thereafter  for  five 
years  the  yearly  tale  of  brick 
was  one  million.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  sell  the  output  at  a 
handsome  profit.  I  had  been 
offered  $6.50  per  thousand  in 
the  spring  for  all  on  hand,  the 
purchaser  to  do  the  hauling; 
but  I  hoped  to  get  appropria- 
tions for  several  buildings  and 
moreover  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
cur the  animosity  of  the  labor 
unions,    which    so    far   were    on 

my  side.  t  ■•"•-■  ,;;_» V  , } 

When  a  new  law,  in  1 901,  al-  A  force  of  ten  morons  and  imbeciles,  under  a  hired  foreman,  made  350,000 
lowed  the  commitment  of  adult  bricks  in  the  first  season  of  the  institution's  brickyard,  thereby  paying  the  cost 
females,     it    was     necessary     to  of  the  plant  several  times  over 
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An  Educational  Experiment 

By  ELIZABETH  CLEVELAND 


X'VE  been  trying  to  bring  our  baby 
over  for  you  to  see  her,"  remarked 
Anna  one  night  in  evening  school, 
"but  the  darn  little  thing  goes  to 
sleep  on  me  every  night  just  when  it 
gets  to  be  time  to  start.  She's  only 
six  months  old,  and  she  spills  tomatoes  all  down 
her  front  too  cute  for  anything.  And  you  ought 
to  hear  her  holler  when  we  quit  feeding  her  sweet 
potatoes." 

"Yes,  I  told  my  sister  she  shouldn't  feed  her  kids 
tea  and  coffee  when  they're  only  two  and  three," 
said  a  continuation  school  girl,  "but  she  started 
it  on  'em  when  they  was  little  babies,  and  now 
she  can't  break  it  on  'em.     They'd  yell  like  the 
devil  if  they  didn't  get  it.     They  don't  mind 
her  good.     They're  afraid  of  their  pa  when 
he's  home,  but  she  can't  hurt  'em  enough." 
r-^All   around   us   in    our   cities   we   see   these 
'unfortunate     babies,     devouring     pickles     and 
bananas  in  their  go-carts,  late  at  night  falling 
asleep  in  crowded  street-cars,  or  pitifully  wide 
awake  at  the  movies.     We  know  that  they  are 
objects  of  love  and  hope  and  sacrifice,  and  that 
the    trouble   is   simply   that   their   parents    are    un- 
trained.    We  are  so  used  to  it  that  for  the  most 
part  we  accept  it  as  something  we  are  powerless  to 
prevent.     It  is  only  recently  that  the  mothers  them- 
selves, particularly  the  more  intelligent  ones,  have 
begun  to  realize  and  bewail  their  lack  of  training. 

Along  with  this  growing  consciousness  of  the 
need  for  training  in  child  care  comes  the  voice  of 
authority  telling  us  with  more  and  more  certainty 
that  these  very  years  during  which  the  child  is  left 
(to  the  mother's  inexpert  and  unaided  care  are  a 
[critical  period  in  his  development.  The  work  of 
Freud  and  his  pupils,  and  of  an  increasing  number 
of  physicians  and  psychiatrists,  is  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  impressions  received  at  this  early 
age  are  imperishable  and  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences.  These  impressions  determine  much 
more  largely  than  we  had  dreamed  the  destiny  of 
the  individual — whether  he  is  to  become  a  normal 
person,  capable  of  adjustment  to  his  environment, 
or  an  abnormal  person,  incompatible  with  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  of 
great  harm  in  adult  life  resulting  from  unwise  emo- 
tional treatment  of  children's  lies  or  tantrums  or 
curiosities.  We  are  warned  that  serious  pathol- 
ological  disturbances  arise  from  natural  impulses 
/  repressed,  or  fears  aroused,  or  truths  distorted  in 
\  early  childhood.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  in 
order  to  develop  right  habits  and  powers  and  stand- 
ards the  three-year  old  must  be  provided  with  the 
best  possible  environment;    and  we  are  beginning  to 


ask  ourselves  seriously  whether  the  average  mother 
in  the  average  home  can  be  expected  to  provide 
that  environment  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  needs  of  the  child 
from  two  to  four  or  five  and  see  how  the  average 
American  home  is  meeting  them.    Take  the  question 

of  food.  Authorities  tell 
us  that  the  kinds  of  food 
and  the  times  of  serving 
should  not  be  the  same 
for  the  little  child  as  for 
the  older  members  of  the 
family.  For  one  thing, 
the  little  child  should 
have  his  hearty  meal  at 


GOING  TO 
SCHOOL 
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noon  and  a  very  light  supper  at  5  :oo  or  5  :3c).  This 
plan  is  fairly  well  carried  out  in  England,  even  in 
middle-class  homes,  where  the  family  lunch  is  the 
children's  dinner,  nursery  tea  an  established  custom, 
and  evening  dinner  a  function  from  which  the 
younger  children  are  excluded.  In  our  American 
cities,  however,  the  usual  plan  is  to  give  the  children 
a  hit-or-miss  luncheon  and  permit  them  to  eat  a 
hearty  dinner  in  the  evening  when  father  comes 
home.  It  is  really  too  much  work  for  Mother  to 
cook  vegetables  and  simple  puddings  at  noon  just 
for  one  or  two  little  children.  One  investigator 
reported   only   three    families   of   her    acquaintance 


with  windows  closed  to  suit  their  grandmothers. 
We  fail  to  enforce  the  regular  nap  and  the  early 
bed-time  that  sometimes  interfere  with  adult  pro- 
jects. We  keep  them  sinfully  quiet  lest  their  "racket" 
annoy  some  tyrannical  elder.  We  forget  the  need 
for  plenty  of  outdoor  play.  The  children  of  the 
well-to-do  are  sent  to  the  park  with  their  nurses, 
but  the  average  mother  has  to  take  her  little  ones 
out  herself  while  the  housework  waits,  or  keep  an 
anxious  eye  on  them  from  the  window.  And  for 
indoor  play  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  have  de- 
lightful play-rooms  and  toys  that  train  the  muscles 
and  develop   sense  perception,   but   these   desirable 


A  morning  of  outdoor  play  in  the  sandpiles 


where  the  children  were  regularly  given  a  noon  din- 
ner and  a  light  supper,  and  these  parents  were  people 
of  superior  intelligence  and  able  to  employ  assist- 
ance. 

Our  public  school  surveys  show  an  appalling  num- 
ber of  cases  of  wrong  feeding  of  children  of  school 
age,  and  of  course  this  is  equally  true  of  the  smaller 
children,  and  even  more  harmful.  "I  did  try  a 
noon  dinner,  and  fruit  and  crackers  and  milk  at 
night  for  a  while,"  said  one  mother,  "but  their 
father  likes  to  see  them  at  dinner,  and  of  course 
they  want  what  the  rest  have.  I  don't  believe  it 
hurts  them  very  much."  "We  got  along  well  enough 
on  what  the  rest  had,"  is  another  common  type  of 
reaction.  "We  had  pie  and  doughnuts  and  tea.  and 
grew  up  all  right.  These  new  ideas  are  too  hard 
to  carry  out."  Few  who  have  made  even  a  surface 
investigation  would  dispute  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican home  is  not  at  present  making  a  marked  suc- 
cess of  the  feeding  of  children. 

There  are  other  ways  also  in  which  our  average 
homes  fail  to  provide  the  best  health  conditions  for 
little  children.  We  allow  them  to  develop  colds 
and  throat  troubles  from  living  in  overheated  rooms 


things  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive  in  the 
average  home. 

Granting  that  the  mother  knows  what  she  ought 
to  do  for  the  little  child,  she  must  have  assistance 
to  meet  his  needs  properly.  Consider  the  usual 
daily  round  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  as 
it  affects  the  three-year-old.  He  begins  his  day  by 
getting  along  as  best  he  can  while  Mother  cooks 
the  breakfast  and  gets  Father  off  to  work  and  the 
older  children  off  to  school.  He  follows  Mother 
about,  more  or  less  in  the  way,  while  she  washes 
the  dishes  and  makes  the  beds  and  bathes  the  baby. 
Of  course  he  is  learning  something  from  his  environ- 
ment, but  very  little  is  actually  planned  for  his  train- 
ing or  happiness.  If  he  is  lucky  he  finds  other  chil- 
dren of  his  own  age  to  play  with.  Too  often  he  is 
merely  turned  loose  in  the  yard  (if  there  is  one), 
hedged  about  with  prohibitions  as  to  how  far  he 
may  wander,  or  accompanies  Mother  to  the  store, 
trotting  beside  the  baby  carriage.  Then  Mother 
has  to  get  lunch  for  the  older  children  and  wash 
the  dishes  and  put  the  baby  to  bed  and  darn  stock- 
ings, and  take  up  the  baby,  and  wash  and  dress 
both  children,  and  get  dinner,  and  wash  the  dishes, 
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and  put  the  children  to  bed.  When  is  she  to  get 
time  to  play  games  with  the  three-year-old,  and 
read  to  him,  and  tell  him  stories?  How  is  she  to 
keep  herself  rested  and  wise  and  fit  to  meet  his 
emergencies  and  solve  his  puzzles  and  develop  in  him 
tastes  and  appreciations  and  ethical  standards? 

The  reason  that  the  average  modern  home  is  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  for 
children  of  pre-school  years  is  not  that  mothers  are 
less  capable  or  less  devoted  than  they  used  to  be. 
It  is  rather  that  modern  conditions  are  making 
greater  demands  on  society  for  better  training  of 
individuals  even  in  early  childhood.     As  our  ideals 


tempting  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  self-help 
and  the  forming  of  right  habits,  and  for  mothers — 
particularly  untrained,  unmarried,  foreign,  and 
working  mothers — through  contact  with  the  nursery 
directors.  A  few  of  them  have  broken  away  from 
the  idea  of  serving  only  the  poor  by  admitting  the 
children  of  professional  women  able  to  pay  fees  for 
the  service. 

Yet  each  of  these  attempts  to  meet  the  need  for 
systematic  training  of  children  under  five  has  had 
its  characteristic  weakness.  The  early  infant  schools 
failed  entirely  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
children  themselves  to  determine  the  kinds  of  train- 


Eager  to  serve  and  be  served 


of  such  training  grow  more  comprehensive  we  are 
coming  to  realize  that  no  ordinary  home,  unaided, 
can  provide  the  best  possible  conditions  for  three- 
year-olds,  any  more  than  for  six-year-olds,  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Historically  speaking,  it  has  taken  us  a  surpris- 
ingly long  time  to  reach  this  point  of  view.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years  or  so  there  have  indeed  been 
individuals  who  have  realized  and  made  definite  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  need  for  some  form  of  organized 
education  for  very  little  children.  Among  the  most 
significant  of  these  attempts  have  been  the  German 
Kindergarten,  the  English  infant  school,  the  French 
ecole  maternelle,  and  the  more  recent  Montessori 
school.  The  day  nurseries  too  have  filled  a  distinct 
need  and  made  a  worth-while  educational  contribu- 
tion. They  have  insisted  on  proper  physical  con- 
ditions, medical  inspection,  care  of  toilet  articles, 
decent  clothing,  sufficient  and  wholesome  food.  They 
have  set  standards  of  record-keeping  and  accounting 
and  of  requirements  and  training  for  workers.  They 
have  encouraged  home  visiting  and  cooperation  with 
other  social  agencies.  They  have  performed  an 
educational   function    for   the   little   children   in   at- 


ing  that  would  best  develop  their  capacities,  and 
imposed  a  restraint  that  did  shocking  violence  to 
child  nature.  The  free  kindergartens,  reacting 
against  this  unnatural  restraint  and  accepting  the 
principle  of  education  through  play  activities,  still 
fettered  the  individual  by  too  much  group  work  and 
encouraged  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  scientific 
attitude.  The  ecoles  maternelles,  though  definite 
and  practical  in  procedure,  seem,  from  an  American 
point  of  view,  to  exercise  too  dominant  a  control 
over  the  children.  The  Montessori  schools  present 
too  narrow  and  formal  a  type  of  sense  training  and 
neglect  the  imaginative  and  esthetic  background  of 
experience.  The  private  agencies  attack  the  whole 
problem  from  a  welfare  point  of  view,  the  center 
of  interest  being  the  bettering  of  family  conditions, 
the  amelioration  of  poverty,  the  reduction  of  crime, 
rather  than  the  education  of  children.  There  is 
also  an  indefinable  but  quite  recognizable  tone  about 
their  ministrations  that  suggests  a  self-righteous 
doing  of  good  deeds  rather  than  an  honest  effort 
to  give  the  children  their  rights — a  tone  likely  to 
irritate  those  it  seeks  to  benefit.  The  public  schools, 
(Continued  on  page  4.66s) 


Art  in  Mexican  Education 


By  JOSE  JUAN   TABLADA 


HE  cultivation  of  taste  in  Mexico  has  ceased  to  be  a  privilege  of  the 
leisured  class.  The  remarkable  educational  program  under  Jose  V ascon- 
celos,  secretary  of  Public  Education,  [See  Survey  Graphic  for  October, 
IQ22,  page  54]  includes  the  revival  of  esthetics  among  a  people  gifted 
with  an  innate  artistic  sense.  Nowadays,  nothing  is  too  good  if  it  may  contribute  to 
the  advancement  and  exaltation  of  the  popular  mind.  Proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  sumptuous  interior  decorations  which  the  best  artists  of  the  country  are  at  the 
present  time  painting  on  the  once  sombre  walls  of  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  lately 
converted  into  halls  for  college  meetings,  lectures  and  concerts.  The  illustrations 
show  some  of  the  exquisite  decorative  design  and  mural  paintings  by  two  Mexican 
artists  who,  though  hardly  known  in  this  country,  are  famous  in  Europe.  The  paint- 
ing above  is  by  Montenegro  and  embellishes  the  old  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
now  transformed  into  a  library  and  auditorium;  the  one  on  the  opposite  page,  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Escuela  Preparatoria — which  was  once  a  Jesuit 
seminary — is  the  work  of  Diego  Rivera. 


A  Plea  for  International  Cooperation 

By  ALBERT  THOMAS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE,  GENEVA 

CHE  International  Labor  Organization,  action  of  the  central  government;  in  the  case  of 
set  up  more  than  three  years  ago  by  federal  states,  it  is  provided  that  conventions  shall 
forty-seven  countries,  exists  today  as  be  treated  as  recommendations, 
a  living  reality,  with  fifty-four  coun-  It  may  be  asked:  Are  these  measures  actually 
tries  as  its  members.  The  constitution  applied  by  the  different  governments?  Is  there  not 
of  the  organization  provides  that  re-  the  risk,  despite  the  text  of  these  instruments,  that 
presentatives  of  the  states  which  are  its  members,  progressive  countries  will  still  be  hindered  in  their 
four  from  each  country — two  representing  the  gov-  development  by  countries  whose  wages  are  low, 
ernment,  one  representing  the  employers  and  one 
representing  the  workers — shall  meet  in  yearly 
conference.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in 
Washington  in  19 19,  in  Genoa  in  1920,  in  Gen- 
eva in  192 1  and  1922.  Its  permanent  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  prepares  the  groundwork 
for  these  conferences  and  collects  and  distributes 
authoritative  information  on  industrial  and  labor 
conditions  and  problems  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  today  a  staff  of  nearly  four  hundred, 
drawn  from  thirty  different  nationalities.  The 
charter  of  the  organization  is  embodied  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in  keeping  with  its  declara- 
tion that  peace  cannot  be  permanently  established 
unless  it  be  "based  upon  social  justice,"  and  that 
misery,  injustice  and  privation  must  so  far  as  pos- 
sible be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
framers  of  the  treaty  remembered  the  bitter  strug- 
gles of  commercial  competition  before  the  war.  It 
had  often  happened  that  certain  countries  which,  at 
considerable  expense,  had  introduced  far-reaching 
reforms  for  the  benefit  of  their  workpeople,  found 
that  this  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 


whose  hours  are  long,  and  whose  women  and  chil- 
dren are  exploited?  The  answer  is:  No,  so  long 
as  public  opinion  is  active  and  alert.  No,  if  among 
all  nations  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  allowed  to 
prevail. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  has  been 
built  up  on  that  faith.  And  that  faith  is  strength- 
ened by  the  results  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
office,  by  its  study  of  the  progress  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  the  various  countries,  by  its  knowledge  of 
new  efforts  made  here  and  there,  by  its  reports  of 
evils  overcome,  and  by  its  observation  of  the  great 
movements  of  ideas  springing  from  one  common 
source — the  human  conscience.  In  all  these  mat- 
ters, the  International  Labor  Office  is  a  great 
watch-tower. 

In  the  International  Labor  Office  which  collects 
the  laws  dealing  with  labor  throughout  the  world  and 
translates  and  distributes  them  in  three  languages, 
whose  officials  study  at  first  hand  the  results  of 
reforms  enacted  and  make  them  known  either  broad- 
cast or  to  the  governments  interested,  the  nations 
thus  have  a  "service  station"   of  information.      It 


production  and  in  their  being  penalized  in  competi-  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  Its  achieve- 
tion  with  less  enlightened  countries  which  did  not  ments  were  unanimously  acclaimed  by  the  representa- 
hesitate  to  exploit  the  labor  of  men  and  women  and  tives  of  the  nations  assembled  at  our  fourth  con- 
even  of  children.  The  machinery  planned  as  a  ference  in  Geneva  two  months  ago. 
means  to  escape  from  such  handicaps  in  the  future  Two  nations  of  great  importance  are  not  mem- 
and  to  ensure  more  equality  of  progress  among  bers  of  the  organization — one,  which  had  a  great 
nations  are  the  recommendations  and  conventions  industrial  past  which  perhaps  one  day  it  will  regain, 
voted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference.  They  namely,  Russia;  the  other,  whose  pre-eminence  has 
require  a  two-thirds  majority.  never  been  in  doubt,  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
Recommendations  lay  down  general  principles  of  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  reasons  which  have  led 


social  progress  which  each  state  endeavors  to  apply 
as  far  as  it  is  able  by  such  legislative  measures  as  it 
thinks  fit.  A  convention  is  a  more  rigid  instrument. 
Each  nation  is  at  liberty. to  ratify  or  not  to  ratify; 
but  if  it  ratifies  a  convention,   it  agrees  strictly  to 


the  United  States  to  remain  outside  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  The  charter  of  the 
organization  is  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versail- 
les, and  the  United  States  has  decided  not  to  ratify 
that   treaty.      Moreover,   the   International    Labor 


carry  out  the  detailed  clauses  voted  by  the  confer-  Organization,  although  completely  autonomous  and 

ence.      Such    a   procedure   may   appear   severe.      It  possessing  its  own  administration — its  own  govern- 

would,  indeed,  be  an  almost  intolerable  infringement  ing  body,  chosen  according  to  special  rules  different 

of  national  sovereignty  if  each  state  were  forced  to  from  those  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

ratify;   but   each   state   retains    absolute   liberty   of  and   completely   independent   of   that   council — and 

action  in  this  respect.     Moreover,  conventions  are  although  it  includes  countries  like  Germany  which 

voted  only  for  a  limited  period  and  are  subject  to  are  not  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  been 

revision.      These   conventions   apply  only   to   those  attached,  in  order  to  simplify  its  financial  adminis- 

statcs  whose  measures  of  social  reform  depend  on  tration,  to  the  League  of  Nations.     Thus  the  Inter- 
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national  Labor  Organization,  in  spite  of  its  complete 
self-government,  has  a  certain  link  of  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative character  with  the  League,  and  for  this 
reason  it  may  be  suspect  in  the  minds  of  many 
American  citizens. 

IF  I  were  a  private  individual,  and  if  I  were  com- 
pletely free,  I  might  be  tempted — perhaps  at  the 
risk  of  being  indiscreet — to  indulge  in  a  little  prop- 
aganda. At  the  risk  of  abusing  that  generous  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  which,  though  tired, 
is  yet  astonishingly  tolerant,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
imitate  Clemenceau.  But,  even  supposing  that  such 
a  method  might  be  successful,  even  supposing  that 
such  attempts  to  conciliate  opinions  did  not  nearly 
always  produce  the  opposite  result,  it  is  a  liberty 
which  I  have  no  intention  of  taking.  I  am  too  much 
concerned  with  the  positive  task  which  I  and  my 
assistants  have  to  accomplish,  to  wish  to  do  anything 
except  occupy  myself  wholly  with  that  task.  The 
politician  may  be  obliged  to  make  propaganda.  The 
administrator  has  the  simple  duty  to  take  account 
of  facts.  What  is  the  real  situation?  I  can  per- 
haps best  explain  it  by  a  comparison  between  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 

When  a  great  national  catastrophe  happens — 
war,  or  famine,  or  earthquake — distinctions  of  party 
disappear,  and  a  unanimous  parliament,  supported 
by  voluntary  effort  on  all  sides,  takes  measures  to 
deal  with  the  calamity.  Differences  between  parties 
may  perhaps  spring  up  immediately  after.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
whereby  the  safety  of  the  country  may  be  secured — 
but  there  is  unanimity  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation.  In  certain  international  problems 
the  situation  is  similar.  The  covenant  which  was 
negotiated  at  Versailles  is  no  doubt  open  to  discus- 
sion. It  may  be  maintained  that  certain  of  its  arti- 
cles are  dangerous  to  the  future  security  of  nations. 
It  may  be  argued  that  these  articles  are  in  contra- 
diction with  the  great  American  traditions.  Those 
are  points  which  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss.  They 
are  questions  of  international  politics.  They  are 
not  questions  which  concern  me. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  political  ele- 
ment: that  there  is  the  procedure  of  conventions  be- 
tween countries,  conventions  which  possibly  in  a  par- 
ticular case  might  be  obnoxious  to  certain  countries. 
But  if  the  United  States  were  a  member  of  the 
organization,  such  conventions  could  not  be  its  con- 
cern since  it  is  a  federated  state.  But  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  procedure 
of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  repel  the  United  States. 
Is  it  any  the  less  true  that  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  as  a  "service  station,"  as  a  center  of 
study  and  research,  as  a  center  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  information,  could  not  be  re- 
garded with  indifference?  The  defence  of  the 
workers  against  cruel  exploitation,  against  injustice 
and  against  misery,  does  it  not  make  an  appeal  to 
a  general  sentiment  of  humanity  common  to  all  na- 
tions? Over  and  above  all  questions  of  procedure, 
apart  from  national  or  international  conventions,  is 
there   not  possible   a  collaboration   fruitful   almost 


beyond  measure?  In  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  there  not  the  constant  miracle  whereby  the 
great  virtues  of  humanity  meet  beyond  political 
frontiers?  The  International  Labor  Organization 
maybe  separated  from  the  United  States  by  political 
difficulties.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  its  enlighten- 
'ment,  by  its  progress,  and  by  the  qualities  of  soul 
which  have  inspired  it,  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber at  least  by  affinity. 

NOT  only  have  we  sought  Americans,  Americans 
of  special  eminence  in  their  particular  field,  to 
assist  us  in  our  work,  but  a  multitude  of  facts  prove 
that  our  scientific  work,  and  more  particularly  our 
endeavor  to  secure  uniformity  in  a  certain  domain 
of  progress,  cannot  be  limited  by  the  narrow  fron- 
tiers which  politics,  and  even  international  politics, 
may  impose.  One  day  it  is  the  Taylor  Society 
which  asks  the  International  Labor  Office  to  under- 
take an  inquiry  into  the  three-shift  system  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  the  office  applies  to  all  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  great  industrial  organizations  con- 
cerned to  make  a  collective  effort  to  supply  the 
information  asked  for  in  this  American  request. 
Another  day  it  is  the  American  correspondent  of 
the  office,  Ernest  Greenwood,  who  furnishes  to  the 
Unemployment  Conference  convened  by  President 
Harding  information  on  the  world  unemployment 
situation  which  had  been  collected  by  the  office. 
Almost  month  by  month,  distinguished  Americans 
have  contributed  articles  to  the  International  Labor 
Review.  We  have  sometimes  even  suffered  re- 
proach on  the  ground  that  our  review  is  too 
American!  Again,  our  International  Emigration 
Commission  admitted  to  its  sittings  as  observers 
representatives  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  the  great  philanthropic  societies  of 
your  country.  And  finally,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  we  left  London,  Dr.  Dorset  was  present  as 
observer  at  the  sittings  of  the  International  Anthrax 
Committee. 

Science  has  no  frontiers.  Human  solidarity  knows 
no  continents.  If  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization acted  on  any  other  principle,  it  would  be 
false  to  the  ideas  which  lay  at  its  origin.  It  is  in 
essence  universal,  and  if,  sometimes,  political  differ- 
ences appear  to  create  obstacles  to  its  universality, 
the  answer  is  clear  to  all  who  have  studied  the  main- 
springs of  human  conduct.  There  is  no  domain, 
perhaps,  where  humanity  is  more  unanimous  than 
on  these  questions  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  where 
the  sufferings  and  the  sacrifices  of  many  go  to  create 
the  common  happiness  of  all. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  to  a  formal  participation, 
which  would  no  doubt  have  its  importance  but  to 
discuss  which  could  not  do  other  at  present  than 
compromise  the  results  which  we  are  now  in  process 
of  obtaining.  The  United  States  is  already  taking 
part  in  the  great  conscious  or  unconscious  collabora- 
tion of  all  the  most  enlightened  elements  of  human- 
ity in  the  fight  against  evil  conditions  and  injustice. 
It  is  enough  for  us,  therefore,  to  continue  with  all 
our  energy  the  work  to  which  we  have  set  our  hand. 


Courtesy  of  Arthur  H.  Harlow  &  Co. 
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Reb  Sholom  Dovid 


By  LEAH  RACHEL  YOFFIE 


'FTER  a  hard  day's  work  in  his  shop 
Reb  Sholom  Dovid  always  goes  to  the 
synagogue  to  read  a  page  from  the 
Talmud.  Every  evening  just  before 
sunset  the  older  men  of  the  School 
come  together  around  the  long  table  in 
the  dim  outer  room  of  the  synagogue  and  study  the 
Talmud,  first  one  of  them  taking  the  lead  in  inter- 
pretation, then  another.  They  chant  the  old  Hebrew 
words,  and  then  sing-song  the  explanation  of  the 
text  in  a  regular  rhythm,  traditional  and  quaint. 
Sometimes  a  question  is  asked,  and  the  group  be- 
comes electrified.  The  droning  chant  is  forgotten; 
there  is  quick,  hot  discussion  for  a  while.  Then  in  a 
few  minutes  the  regular  droning  exegesis  begins 
again. 

Suddenly  all  becomes  quiet,  for  it  is  time  for 
evening  prayer.  One  of  the  men  is  chosen  to  chant 
the  service,  standing  before  the  altar  wrapped  in 
a  praying  shawl — the  tallith.  Very  often  Reb 
Sholom  Dovid  is  the  cantor.  His  voice  is  clear  and 
mellow,  and  he  sings  the  ancient  Hebrew  prayers 
with  a  wistful  simplicity.  There  is  nothing  affected 
about  him,  nothing  of  the  pompous  preacher,  for  in 
the  orthodox  Jewish  synagogue  there  are  no  min- 
isters or  preachers  and  very  seldom  is  there  a  rabbi 
for  each  congregation.  Sometimes  one  rabbi  will 
serve  many  congregations — for  a  rabbi  is  a  teacher 
and  a  judge — while  any  layman  may  read  the  serv- 
ice before  the  altar  of  the  High  God. 

When  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  chants  the  evening 
prayers,  the  few  women  who  sit  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  synagogue  weep  and  sway  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  rocking  their  grief  to  sleep  before  the 
all  loving  Mercy.  What  is  it  in  Reb  Sholom  Dovid's 
voice  that  makes  the  women  weep  and  makes  the 
men  ask  him  most  often  to  read  before  the  ark? 

You  cannot  answer  this  question  unless  you  know 
Reb  Sholom  Dovid.  He  is  Amos  thundering  retribu- 
tion before  the  luxurv-loving  Court;  he  is  Hosea 
pleading  with  wayward  Israel  to  return  to  the  loved 
one.  He  is  Gideon  smiting  the  Midianites;  he  is 
David  singing  sweet  songs  before  Saul. 

Last  week  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  saw  Isaac  Levin 
coming  down  the  street  and  Reb  Sholom  crossed 
to  the  other  side,  so  that  Isaac  should  not  see  him. 
Isaac  owes  him  money.  The  Talmud  tells  us  that 
we  must  never  embarrass  our  fellow  beings  or 
cause  them  shame.  And  would  it  not  cause  Isaac 
shame  to  see  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  when  Isaac's  wife 
was  sick  at  home  and  he  could  not  pay  the  money 
he  owed? 


But  there  are  times  when  Reb  Sholom  Dovid 
does  not  hesitate  to  cause  embarrassment  or  dis- 
comfort. The  gang  of  idlers  who  loaf  in  the 
alley  which  borders  on  Reb  Sholom  Dovid's  lock- 
smith shop  will  tell  you  so.  "Here  comes  a  Jew," 
they  said  one  day  as  he  came  out  of  his  door;  "let's 
pull  his  whiskers!"  That  was  a  huge  joke,  and  they 
darted  at  him.  But  in  Russia  Reb  Sholom  Dovid 
had  fared  on  coarse  black  bread  and  good  cow's 
milk,  and  on  summer  nights  he  had  slept  under  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  taken  long  breaths  of  pure  sweet 
air.  The  work  in  his  shop  had  kept  his  muscles 
firm,  and  when  the  gang  dashed  at  him  they  felt  a 
Maccabbean  fist.  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  was  no  fighter. 
His  was  a  defensive  strategy.  He  stood  and  waited 
for  a  new  attack.  But  the  young  bullies  of  the 
neighborhood  picked  themselves  up  and  slunk  away. 
The  next  day  when  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  passed  them, 
they  touched  their  caps  and  said,  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Cohen!"  It  is  best  to  be  friends  with  a  man 
who  has  a  fist  like  that! 

When  any  one  dies  among  the  orthodox  Jews  in 
his  city,  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  is  always  sent  for.  He 
leaves  his  workbench  and  goes,  no  matter  what  the 
time  or  where  the  place.  He  arranges  the  simple 
funeral — orthodox  Jewish  funerals  must  always  be 
simple — and  he  goes  with  the  family  to  the  burial 
ground — the  "house  of  life,"  as  the  Jews  call  it. 
Does  he  do  all  this  for  money?  Heaven  forbid  1 
This  is  a  mitzvah,  a  service  rendered  to  a  brother 
in  need. 

But  woe  unto  the  man  of  evil-doing  should  Reb 
Sholom  Dovid  hear  of  his  deeds!  Quietly  at  first, 
and  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a  loving  father,  he 
will  admonish  him;  but  should  he  persist  in  his 
mistaken  ways,  then  Reb  Sholom  Dovid  will  de- 
nounce his  sin  with  all  the  passion  and  fury  of  the 
prophets  of  old. 

To  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  Reb  Sholom 
Dovid  is  like  a  spring  of  living  water  in  a  desert 
land.  When  one  of  these  is  in  need,  Reb  Sholom 
Dovid  will  go  with  another  man  of  the  Shool  and 
they  will  collect  alms.  No  one  will  know  to  whom 
the  money  goes;  no  one  will  ask,  and  so  the  needy 
will  not  be  shamed  before  the  people. 

Now  you  know  why  Reb  Sholom  Dovid's  voice  is 
clear  and  mellow  and  why  he  chants  the  Hebrew 
prayers  with  a  wistful  and  sweet  simplicity.  And 
now  you  know  why  the  women  weep  and  rock  their 
grief  to  sleep,  and  why  the  men  ask  him  most  often 
to  read  before  the  ark. 
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By  CHARLES  H.  COOLEY 


LTHOUGH  the  transmission  of  hered- 
ity through  the  germ-plasm  is  much 
the  same  process  in  man  as  in  the  other 
animals,  there  is  a  notable  difference 
in  the  kind  of  traits  that  are  found  to 
exist  at  birth.  This  difference  is  in 
teachability  or  plasticity. 

The  mental  outfit  of  the  human  child  is  above  all 
things  teachable  and  therefore,  of  course,  indefinite, 
consisting  not  of  tendencies  to  do  particular  things 
that  life  calls  for,  but  of  vague  aptitudes  or  lines  of 
teachability  that  are  of  no  practical  use  until  they  are 
educated.  The  mental  outfit  of  the  animal,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  relatively  definite  and  fixed,  giving 
rise  to  activities  which  are  useful  with  little  or  no 
teaching. 

This  difference  is  fundamental  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  evolutionary 
process^  or  of  the  relation  of  human  nature  and 
human  life  to  animal  nature  and  animal  life.  We 
need  to  see  it  with  all  possible  clearness  and  to  fol- 
low out  its  implications. 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  heredity  of  the  other 
animals  is  a  mechanism  like  that  of  a  hand-organ: 
it  is  made  to  play  a  few  tunes;  you  can  play  these 
tunes  at  once,  with  little  or  no  training;  and  you  can 
never  play  any  others.  The  heredity  of  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  mechanism  more  like  that  of  a 
piano:  it  is  not  made  to  play  particular  tunes;  you 
can  do  nothing  at  all  on  it  without  training;  but  a 
trained  player  can  draw  from  it  an  infinite  variety 
of  music. 

A  newly  hatched  chick  is  able  to  run  about  and  to 
pick  up  small  objects  of  a  certain  size  and  form 
which  prove  to  be  food,  and  to  sustain  its  life.  It 
scarcely  needs  education,  and  I  am  told  by  a  breed- 
er that  the  product  of  the  incubator,  having  no  link 
with  the  past  of  their  race  except  the  germ-plasm, 
get  along  as  well  as  those  that  have  all  a  mother's 
care. 

A  baby,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  year  to 
learn  to  walk,  and  many,  many  more  years  to  learn 
the  activities  by  which  he  is  eventually  to  get  his 
living.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  a  definite  capacity  to 
draw  nourishment  from  his  mother,  but  this  is  only 
a  makeshift,  an  animal  method  to  help  him  out  un- 
til his  more  human  powers  have  time  to  develop. 
In  general,  his  wonderful  hereditary  capacities  are 
as  ineffectual  as  a  piano  when  the  player  begins  to 
practise.  Definite  function  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  education. 

Thus  the  plastic,  indeterminate  character  of  hu- 
man heredity  involves  a  long  and  helpless  infancy; 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  the  basis  of  the  human  family, 
since  the  primary  and  essential  function  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  care  of  children.  Those  species  of  ani- 
mals in  which  the  young  are  adequately  prepared 


for  life  by  definite  heredity  have  no  family  at  all, 
while  those  which  more  or  less  resemble  man  as  re- 
gards plastic  heredity,  resemble  him  also  in  having 
some  rudiments,  at  least,  of  a  family.  Kittens, 
for  instance,  are  cared  for  by  the  mother  for  sev- 
eral months  and  profit  in  some  measure  by  her  ex- 
ample and  instruction. 

More  generally,  this  difference  as  regards  plas- 
ticity means  that  the  life-activities  of  the  animal  are 
comparatively  uniform  and  fixed,  while  those  of 
man  are  varied  and  changing.  Human  functions 
are  so  numerous  and  intricate  that  no  fixed  mechan- 
ism could  provide  for  them;  they  are  also  subject 
to  radical  change,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual but  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
only  possible  hereditary  basis  for  them  is  an  outfit 
of  indeterminate  capacities  which  can  be  developed 
and  guided  by  experience  as  the  needs  of  life 
require. 

I  see  a  flycatcher  sitting  on  a  dead  branch,  where 
there  are  no  leaves  to  interrupt  his  view.  Present- 
ly he  darts  toward  a  passing  insect,  hovers  about 
him  a  few  seconds,  catches  him,  or  fails  to  do  so, 
and  returns  to  his  perch.  That  is  his  way  of  get- 
ting a  living:  he  has  done  it  all  his  life  and  will 
go  on  doing  it  to  the  end.  Millions  of  other  fly- 
catchers on  millions  of  other  dead  branches  are  do- 
ing precisely  the  same.  And  this  has  been  the  life 
of  the  species  for  unknown  thousands  of  years. 
They  have,  through  the  germ-plasm,  a  definite  ca- 
pacity for  this — the  keen  eye,  the  swift,  fluttering 
movement  to  follow  the  insect,  the  quick,  sure  action 
of  the  neck  and  bill  to  seize  him — all  effective  with 
no  instruction  and  very  little  practice. 

Man  has  a  natural  hunger  like  the  flycatcher  and 
a  natural  mechanism  of  tasting,  chewing,  swallow- 
ing and  digestion;  but  his  way  of  getting  the  food 
varies  widely  at  different  times  of  his  life,  is  not  the 
same  with  different  individuals  and  often  changes 
completely  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
great  majority  of  us  gain  our  food  after  we  have 
left  the  parental  nest  through  what  we  call  a  job 
and  a  job  is  any  activity  whatever  that  a  complex 
and  shifting  society  esteems  sufficiently  to  pay  us 
for.  It  is  very  likely  nowadays  to  last  only  part 
of  our  lives  and  to  be  something  our  ancestors  nev- 
er heard  of.  Thus  whatever  is  most  distinctively 
human,  our  adaptability,  our  power  of  growth,  our 
arts  and  sciences,  our  social  institutions  and  pro- 
gress, is  bound  up  with  the  indeterminate  character 
of  human  heredity. 

Of  course  there  is  no  sharp  line  in  this  matter  of 
teachability  between  man  and  the  other  animals. 
The  activities  of  the  latter  are  not  wholly  predeter- 
mined and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  there  is  a  learn- 
ing process  based  upon  plastic  heredity.  The  high- 
er animals — horses,  dogs,  elephants  for  example — 
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are  notably  teachable  and  may  even  participate  in 
the  changes  of  human  society,  as  when  dogs  learn 
to  draw  carts,  trail  fugitives,  guide  the  lost,  or 
perform  in  a  circus.  And,  on  the  other  side,  those 
activities  of  man  which  do  not  require  much  adap- 
tation, such  as  the  breathing,  sucking  and  crying  of 
infants,  and  even  walking  (which  is  learned  with- 
out instruction  when  the  legs  become  strong 
enough),  are  provided  for  by  definite  heredity. 

THE  question  of  the  place  of  instinct  in  human 
life  involves  the  relation  between  human  and 
animal  heredity,  and  especially  that  distinction  be- 
tween fixed  and  plastic  reactions  to  the  environment 
that  we  have  just  discussed. 

There  is  no  agreement  upon  the  definition  of  in- 
stinct, some  confining  it  to  definite  modes  of  heredi- 
tary behavior,  like  the  squirrel's  burying  a  nut, 
others  giving  it  a  much  wider  and  vaguer  meaning. 
To  inquire  how  this  disagreement  arose  will  throw 
light  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Animals,  as  we  have  seen,  have  definite  and  effec- 
tive modes  of  acting  which  they  do  not  have  to 
learn,  and  it  was  these  that  first  attracted  attention, 
by  their  contrast  to  human  behavior,  and  were 
called  instinct,  as  opposed  to  the  more  rational  or 
acquired  activities  of  man.  Darwin  says  in  his 
Origin  of  Species: 

I  will  not  attempt  any  definition  of  instinct  .  .  .  but  every 
one  understands  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  instinct 
impels  the  cuckoo  to  migrate  and  to  lay  her  eggs  in  othei 
birds'  nests.  An  action,  which  we  ourselves  require  experi- 
ence to  enable  us  to  perform,  when  performed  by  an  animal, 
more  especially  by  a  very  young  one,  without  experience,  and 
when  performed  by  many  individuals  in  the  same  way,  with- 
out their  knowing  for  what  purpose  it  is  performed,  is  usually 
said  to  be  instinctive.  But  I  could  show  that  none  of  these 
characters  are  universal. 

Men  have  few  instinctive  actions,  in  this  original 
sense  of  the  word.  But  when  investigators  began 
to  study  our  behavior  from  the  evolutionary  point 
of  view,  they  saw  that  if  not  instinctive  in  the  strict 
sense  it  had  yet  grown  out  of  instinctive  behavior, 
was  historically  continuous  with  it,  and,  in  short, 
that  there  was  no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn,  in  this 
matter,  between  human  and  animal.  Moreover, 
although  our  outward  actions  had  ceased  to  be  de- 
termined by  heredity,  it  seemed  that  we  still  had 
inward  emotions  and  dispositions  that  were  so  de- 
termined and  had  an  immense  influence  on  our  con- 
duct. The  question,  then,  was  whether  human 
behavior,  guided  in  a  general  way  by  these  heredi- 
tary emotions  and  dispositions,  should  be  called  in- 
stinctive or  not. 

Those  who  answer  yes,  would  say  that  a  man  is 
acting  instinctively  when  he  is  impelled  in  any  de- 
gree by  hunger,  fear,  rage  or  sexual  attraction,  even 
though  his  mode  of  expressing  these  impulses  is 
quite  new.  Those  who  say  no,  would  mean  that 
such  action  is  not  instinctive  because  not  definitely 
predetermined  by  a  hereditary  mechanism.  Hence 
the  disagreement  as  to  the  place  of  instinct  in  human 
life.  If  we  are  to  give  it  a  large  place  it  must  be 
used  in  the  former  sense,  that  is,  to  mean  an  inner 


rather  than  an  outer  process,  it  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  motive  rather  than  of  specific  action. 

Perhaps  a  reasonable  middle  course  would  be  to 
avoid  the  word  "instinct"  as  applied  to  most  human 
behavior,  which  has  nothing  of  the  fixity  of  animal 
instinct,  and  speak  instead  of  "instinctive  emotion," 
since  the  emotional  side  of  our  activity  clearly  in- 
cludes a  hereditary  element  which  seems  to  remain 
much  the  same  under  the  most  diverse  manifesta- 
tions. 

If  we  do  this  we  shall  still  find  that  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  just  what  instinctive  emotions  there 
are  and  how  they  work.  The  reason  for  this  lack 
of  agreement  is  that  our  experience  bearing  upon 
the  question,  although  real  and  vivid,  is  yet  elusive, 
hard  to  define  and  classify,  subject  to  various  inter- 
pretations. Thus  the  passion  of  love  is  the  hack- 
neyed topic  of  literature  and  conversation.  Most 
of  us  have  undergone  it,  have  observed  it  in  others, 
and  are  willing  to  impart  what  we  know  about  it; 
yet  who  can  say  precisely  what  the  essential  phe- 
nomena are,  or  just  what  is  inherited,  and  how  this 
inheritance  is  awakened,  modified,  developed  by  ex- 
perience? These  are  obscure  questions,  and  per- 
haps always  will  be.  There  are  similar  questions 
with  reference  to  fear,  anger,  grief,  and  the  like. 
The  student  will  find  informing  books  that  aim  to 
elucidate  these  phases  of  life,  analyzing  and  describ- 
ing our  modes  of  feeling  and  tracing  their  prob- 
able evolution  from  animal  instinct,  but  these  works 
differ  immensely  in  their  views,  and  none  of  them 
is  conclusive.  The  operation  of  instinct  in  human 
life  seems  hardly  capable  of  convincing  elucidation. 

IT  is  fairly  clear  that  we  have  at  least  half  a 
dozen  well-marked  types  of  instinctive  emotion- 
al disposition  that  are  social  in  that  they  concern 
directly  our  attitude  toward  other  persons.  I 
might  name,  as  perhaps  the  plainest,  the  disposi- 
tions to  anger,  to  fear,  to  maternal  love,  to  male 
and  female  sexual  love  and  to  the  emotion  of  self- 
assertion  or  power.  We  may  accept  these  as  in- 
stinctive, 

i.  Because  they  appear  to  be  universal  in  the 
human  race,  as  shown  by  common  observation,  by 
introspection,  by  the  evidence  accumulated  in  liter- 
ature, and  by  more  or  less  scientific  methods  of 
study,  such  as  those  used  by  psychoanalysts.  This 
universality  would  not  of  itself  prove  them  instinc- 
tive :  they  might  be  due  to  universal  social  condi- 
tions. It  adds  greatly,  however,  to  the  cogency  of 
other  reasons. 

2.  Because  they  are  associated  with  physical 
reactions  or  modes  of  expression  which  can  hardly 
be  other  than  instinctive,  many  of  them  being  prac- 
tically universal  among  the  human  race  and  some 
of  them  found  also  among  the  apes.  The 
clenching  of  the  fists  and  teeth  in  rage,  and  the  un- 
covering of  the  teeth  as  if  to  Bite  are  an  example 
of  what  I  mean.  Darwin  investigated  these  in  his 
Expression  of  the  Emotions,  but,  owing  to  his  be- 
lief that  the  effects  of  habit  are  inherited,  he  did 
not  discriminate   as   clearly  as  we   could  wish  be- 
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tween  what  is  hereditary  and  what  is  learned  from 
others. 

3.  Because  they  correspond  to  and  motivate  cer- 
tain enduring  types  of  function  found  not  only  in 
man  but  in  other  animals;  because,  in  short, 
they  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  animal  evolution  that 
it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  instinctive. 
Human  anger,  for  example,  motivates  conflict  with 
opposing  persons  or  other  agents,  being  similar  in 
function  to  the  anger,  clearly  instinctive,  of  all  the 
fighting  animals.  In  the  same  way  fear  motivates 
escape  from  danger,  with  us  as  with  all  animals 
who  have  dangers  to  escape  from,  and  so  on. 
These  instinctive  emotions  predetermine,  not  spe- 
cific actions,  but,  in  a  measure,  the  energy  that  flows 
into  actions  having  a  certain  function  with  refer- 
ence to  our  environment.* 

Beyond  such  clearly  ascertainable  hereditary  dis- 
positions there  are  innumerable  others,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  equally  clear,  but  most  of  them  elu- 
sive, undefined  and  disputable.  Moreover,  all  such 
dispositions  including  those  mentioned  are  rapidly 
developed,  transformed,  and  interwoven  by  social 
experience,  giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  complex 
passions  and  sentiments  which  no  one  has  satisfac- 
torily elucidated.  Indeed,  as  these  change  very 
considerably  with  changes  in  the  social  life  that 
moulds  them,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
definitely  and  finally  described.  Each  age  and 
country  has  its  own  more  or  less  peculiar  modes 
of  feeling,  as  it  has  of  thinking.  There  is  no  final- 
ity in  this  field. 

Although  instinctive  emotion  probably  enters  in- 
to everything  we  do,  it  enters  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  rarely  or  never  explain  human  behavior  by 
it  alone.  In  human  life  it  is  not,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  a  motive  to  specific  behavior  at  all. 
but  an  impulse  whose  definite  expression  depends 
upon  education  and  social  situation.  It  does  not 
act  except  through  a  complex,  socially  determined 
organism  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

If,  for  example,  we  say  "War  is  due  to  an  in- 
stinct of  pugnacity,"  we  say  something  that  in- 
cludes so  little  of  the  truth  and  ignores  so  much 
that  it  is  practically  false.  War  is  rooted  in  many 
instinctive  tendencies,  all  of  which  have  been  trans- 
formed by  education,  tradition  and  organization, 
so  that  to  study  its  sources  is  to  study  the  whole 
process  of  society.  This  calls,  above  all  things,  for 
detailed  historical  and  sociological  analysis:  there 
could  hardly  be  anything  more  inimical  to  real 
knowledge  or  rational  conduct  regarding  it  than  to 
ascribe  it  to  pugnacity  and  let  the  question  go  at 
that. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  employment 
of  a  supposed  gregarious  instinct,  or  "instinct  of 
the  herd,"  to  explain  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena, 
including  mob-excitement,  dread  of  isolation,  con- 
formity to  fads  and  fashions,  which  require,  like 
war,  a  detailed  study  of  social  antecedents.     This 

*  Apparently  there  must  tie.  along  with  the  hereditary  emotional  disposi- 
tion, some  hereditary  nervous  mechanism  to  connect  the  emotion  with  the 
various  Stimuli  that  awaken  it.  Some  regard  this  as  a  difficulty,  but  if  so  it 
is  one  for  the  psychologist  to  solve.  That  generalized  types  of  function,  as 
personal  conflict,  do  awaken  specific  emotions,  as  anger,  and  are  also  moti- 
vated  by  them,   is   a   matter  of  direct   observation. 


is,  as  Professor  Findlay  remarks  (in  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Sociology)  "an  easy,  dogmatic  way  of  ex- 
plaining phenomena  whose  causes  and  effects  are 
far  more  complicated  than  these  authors  would 
admit."  Indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
such  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  gregarious  in- 
stinct as  there  is  of  an  instinct  of  fear  or  anger; 
and  many  think  the  phenomena  which  it  is  used  to 
explain  may  be  accounted  for  by  sympathy  and 
suggestion,  without  calling  in  a  special  instinct. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  postulate  of  an  individual- 
istic psychology  in  search  of  some  special  motive 
to  explain  collective  behavior.  If  you  regard  hu- 
man nature  as  primarily  social  you  need  no  such 
special  motive. t 

There  is,  indeed,  a  wide-spread  disposition 
among  psychologists,  psychoanalysts,  biologists, 
economists,  writers  on  education,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  instinct  but  would  gladly  avoid  his- 
tory or  sociology,  to  short-circuit  their  current  of 
causation,  leading  it  directly  from  instinct  to  so- 
cial events,  without  following  it  into  those  intricate 
convolutions  of  social  process  through  which,  in 
the  real  world,  it  actually  flows  and  by  which  it  is 
transformed. 

HOW  are  we  to  think  of  reason  in  relation  to  in- 
stinct? This  depends  upon  our  view  as  to  that 
question,  already  discussed,  whether  instinct  means 
only  fixed  modes  of  behavior  or  whether  it  may  in- 
clude also  instinctive  emotion  that  expresses  itself 
in  plastic  behavior.  If  we  confine  it  to  the  former, 
then  instinct  and  reason  exclude  each  other,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nature  of  reason  to  adapt  conduct  to 
varying  conditions;  but  if  we  admit  the  latter,  then 
reason  and  instinct  may  work  together.  Fixed  in- 
stincts call  for  no  general  control:  life  presses  a 
button  and  the  hereditary  mechanism  does  the  rest. 
But  teachable  instincts  imply  a  teacher.  They  must 
be  guided,  developed,  coordinated,  organized,  so 
that  they  may  work  effectually;  and  this  is  the  part 
of  reason.  Reason,  in  one  aspect,  is  team-work  in 
the  mind;  it  is  the  mental  organization  required  by 
the  various  and  changing  life  of  man.  It  takes  the 
crude  energy  of  the  instinctive  dispositions,  as  an 
officer  takes  his  raw  recruits,  instructing  and  train- 
ing them  until  they  can  work  together  for  any  end 
he  may  propose,  and  in  any  manner  that  the  situa- 
tion demands.  If  a  man  wants  a  wife  it  teaches 
him  how,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  may  be 
able  to  woo  and  win  her,  and  how  support  her  when 
won,  guiding  him  through  a  complicated  course  of 
behavior  adapted  to  the  present  and  yet  impelled  in 
part  by  hereditary  emotion. 

Reason,  in  this  view,  does  not  supplant  instinct, 
any  more  than  the  captain  supplants  the  private  sol- 
diers; it  is  a  principle  of  higher  organization,  con- 
trolling ami  transforming  instinctive  energies.  In- 
deed, reason  is  itself  an  instinctive  disposition,  in  a 
large  use  of  the  term,  a  disposition  to  compare,  com- 

(Cotitimied  on  page  46S) 


t    The   notion   that  collective   behavior   is   to  be    attributed   to   an    "instinct 
of  the  herd"   seems  to   owe  its  vogue   in   great   part    to   Nietzsche  who  m.vlo 
much    use    of    it,    in    a    contemptuous    sense,    to    animate    his    antidemocratic 
philosophy. 


Refuge 

By  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS 
Drawings  by  Joseph  Stella 

Close   by   my   town    there  stands   a  hill, 

A   low   hill   crowned   with   a  bird-thronged   wood, 
With   a  stream   at  its  foot  that  turns  a  mill, 

And   the  children   call   it   "Robin   Hood." 
When   I   grow  so  tired   of   the  shrieking  town, 

The  clangor  of  steel   and   the  sweat  of  men, 
I   take  my   way   where   the   road   dips   down 

Then   lifts   to   my   hill   and   its   peace   again. 
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By  the  side  of   the  road   the  black   mills  stand, 

And  the  forge  fires  glow  and  the  anvils   ring, 
But   a   turn   or   two — it's   another   land, 

Where   blue   flowers   grow   and   blue-birds   sing. 
In  the  heart  of  the  wood   I   throw  me  down, 

And   I   pillow  my   head   on   the  cool   green  sod, 
While  the  breeze  blows  soft  from  the  low  hill's  crown, 

And  my  heart  mounts  up,  and  I  thank  my  God 
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For  the  ancient  man  who  spared  these  trees, 

For  his  thought  that   reached   to   my  weary  need, 
For  the  birds  that  sing,  for  the  wandering  breeze, 

For  the   flowers   that  echo   the  Christ's  own   creed. 
Then  God   comes  near  and   He  whispers  low, 

As  He  talked  in  a  Garden  once  with  men, 
Till  the  frets  all  fade  and  I  rise  and  go 

To  the  mills  and  the  men  and  my  task  again. 
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HISTORIANS  tell  us  that  no  particular  significance 
attaches  to  the  turn  of  the  year,  religious,  as- 
tronomical or  any  other.  It  just  happened  that  a 
Roman  emperor,  to  avoid  the  bad  luck  that  had 
attended  some  of  his  predecessors  who  counted  the  years 
from  the  Ides  of  March,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  adding 
two  months  to  the  calendar  and  starting  it  with  January. 
Humanity  has  suffered  so  much  bad  luck  ever  since  that  we 
have  not  known  where  to  begin  a  more  promising  New 
Year,  and  so  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  job  and  starting  afresh  each  January  I  with  good 
resolutions  and  determination  to  look  only  at  the  bright 
side  of  things.  If  sometimes  we  overdo  the  thing  a  bit — - 
both  as  regards  the  resolutions  and  the  optimism — at  any 
rate  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  psychologist  fraternity 
that  in  the  process  of  slapping  each  other  on  the  back,  tell- 
ing ourselves  what  fine  fellows  we  are,  and  making  the 
most  preposterous  vows  of  good  behavior  we  are  actually 
becoming  better  and  better.  So  let  no  one  interfere  with 
that  happy  game  of  make-believe! 

And  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  increasing  flow  of 
spirits.  Our  literature  does  not  echo  the  serenity  of  Omar 
Khayyam  or  our  music  the  gayety  of  Mozart.  Our  farmers 
do  not  look  a  bit  more  cheerful  than  those  of  Breughel  or 
Ostade,  nor  our  commuters  more  lighthearted  than  the 
citizens  of  Quentin  Matsys  or  Franz  Hals.  Not  having 
any  phonograph  records  going  back  more  than  a  few  years, 
we  do  not  know  whether  our  business  men  and  wage-earn- 
ers swear  more  vociferously  than  those  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  swear 
less  frequently.  And  if  we  compare  the  tempers  of  the  so- 
called  civilized  peoples  with  those  of  the  more  primitive 
today,  the  weight  of  evidence  would  seem  to  favor  the  lat- 
ter as  the  more  persistently  easy-going. 

Surveying  these  circumstances,  the  doubt  arises  whether, 
after  all,  the  conventional  smile  with  which  we  go  through 
life,  the  pleasant  but  meaningless  phrase,  the  hiding  away  of 
unpleasant  sights  and  thoughts,  is  doing  us  as  much  good 
as  we  are  led  to  believe — whether,  perhaps,  a  good  deal 
might  not  be  said  for  facing  the  things  that  are  sad  sadly, 
the  things  that  are  of  no  concern  unconcernedly  and  the 
things  that  are  pleasant  without  excessive  hilarity ;  whether, 
for  instance,  it  may  not  be  a  good  thing  occasionally  to 
carry  our  worries  on  our  sleeves  and  thus  perchance  get 
rid  of  them  instead  of  hiding  them  in  our  bosoms  there  to 
rankle  and  fester.  And  this  suggests  further  that  possibly 
we  should  all  be  much  happier  if  we  did  not  try  quite  so 
much  to  hide  the  realities  of  life — both  from  ourselves  and 
from  others.  Of  all  the  unhappy  people  we  meet,  surely 
the  most  plagued  are  those  who  forever  want  to  be  "correct" 
— do  the  correct  things,  say  the  correct  things,  wear  and  eat 
the  correct  things,  read  the  correct  books  and  newspapers, 
inhabit  the  correct  streets  or  suburbs,  be  buried  with  cor- 
rect ceremonial  and  have  the  correct  gravestones  standing 
over  their  heads  for  all  eternity.  Never  quite  sincere, 
never  quite  comfortable,  never  quite  without  fear,  people 
like   that   make  life  miserable  not  only   for  themselves  but 


for  all  around  them ;  and  there  are  far,  far  too  many  of 
them  in  this  land  of  conformity.  If  we  must  make  at  least 
one  good  resolution  for  the  New  Year,  let  it  be  to  "become 
first  as  a  little  child,"  and  to  keep  something  of  this  non- 
comforming  spirit  through  the  year  and  through  the  years. 


\  A ENTION  of  the  calendar  recalls  the  fact  that  there  is 
+-V L  before  Congress  a  bill  [H.  R.  122217] — referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  an  international  conference  to  consider  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  an  improved  calendar.  The  proposal  has 
behind  it  the  approval  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  international  and  national  organiza- 
tions, and  is  favored  by  many  of  the  leading  economists, 
agriculturalists  and  scientists.  There  have  been  bills  before 
Congress  from  time  to  time  for  the  introduction  of  a  stand- 
ard month  of  four  weeks  and  other  changes,  but  all  of  them 
on  examination  have  proved  impracticable,  because  in  al- 
most every  important  national  concern  the  uses  of  the  calendar 
have  international  implications.  One  need  only  mention 
shipping,  weather  reports,  banking,  civil  law  and  the  ever 
increasing  importance  of  international  statistics  in  almost 
every  field. 

Our  Christmas  and  New  Year's  celebrations  this  year 
are  a  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  vagaries  of  our 
present  calendar.  With  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day 
on  a  Monday,  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  of 
travel  as  compared  with  a  year  when  these  days  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  because  people  take  advantage  of  the 
longer  holiday  to  visit  their  friends;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
falling  of  Christmas  Eve  on  a  Sunday  means  less  Christmas 
shopping — such  is  human  nature.  When  holidays  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  passenger  traffic  is  lessened  by  appreciable 
percentages.  Grocers  in  industrial  neighborhoods  complain 
of  increased  demands  for  credit  in  every  month  like  this 
December  when  the  wives  of  wage-earners  are  forced  to  buy 
supplies  for  five  weeks  out  of  a  monthly  allowance  equal 
to  that  of  a  month  with  only  four  Saturdays.  The  "movable 
feasts"  leave  a  whole  crop  of  social  difficulties  in  their  train. 
For  instance,  in  many  districts  it  is  customary  for  agricul- 
tural laborers  to  plant  their  potatoes  on  Good  Friday,  their 
one  day  off  during  the  spring  other  than  Sundays;  in  Ire- 
land the  size  of  the  annual  potato  crop  has  been  found  to  be 
measurably  influenced  by  an  early  or  a  late  Easter.  Some 
large  publishing  concerns  have  found  themselves  so  handi- 
capped by  the  fifth  Saturday  in  the  month  whenever  it  oc- 
curs that  they  have,  without  regard  to  the  calendar,  refused 
to  supply  their  readers  with  more  than  48  weekly  issues  in 
the  year,  thus  balancing  weekly  outlays  and  monthly  returns. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  month  and  other  calendar 
reforms  internationally  will  no  doubt  meet  with  many  ob- 
jections ;  but  it  is  no  more  difficult  than  was  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  time  for  the  United  States.     Once  the  adjust- 
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ment  has  been  made,  the  world  will  be  astonished  that  for 
so  long  it  has  tolerated  the  arbitrary  Gregorian  calendar 
with  all  its  waste  and  time-consuming  daily  adjustments 
throughout  our  social  fabric. 


SEVERAL  of  the  inaugural  addresses  of  recently  elected 
state  governors  are  awaited  with  unusual  interest  because 
they  were  returned  on  platforms  embodying  a  refreshingly 
modern  and  progressive  conception  of  the  functions  of  state 
government.  Too  often  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  social 
legislation  of  states  with  the  strides  made  by  our  municipal 
governments ;  rather  do  the  bulky  statute  books  of  the  states 
tend  to  act  as  a  brake  upon  the  advance  of  local  government. 
Governor  Smith,  in  the  article  contributed  to  this  number, 
outlines  some  of  the  considerations  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  detailed  program  he  will  present  to  the-  New  York 
legislature  on  January  3 — a  program  likely  to  be  epoch- 
making  not  only  for  what  it  contains  but  because  of  its 
author's  established  reputation  for  absolute  sincerity  and  for 
his  ability  to  translate  his  principles  into  practical  accom- 
plishments. It  is  not  only  in  his  championship  of  individual 
measures  for  the  social  welfare  that  Governor  Smith  has 
broken  new  ground  during  his  previous  term  but  also  in  his 
plans  for  the  remodelling  of  the  structure  of  state  adminis- 
tration which  is  fundamental  to  all  sound  progress. 

GOVERNOR  PINCHOT,  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  shown  even  before  his  election  was 
assured  that  he  is  tackling  the  principal  problem  before  his 
administration  in  a  thoroughly  modern  and  statesmanlike 
spirit.  That  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  appropriations 
amounting  to  130  million  dollars  during  the  last  legislative 
term,  covering  two  years,  the  income  from  taxation  and 
other  sources  amounts  to  only  90  or  100  million.  With  no 
prospect  of  new  revenues  commensurate  with  the  state's  in- 
creasing expenditures,  Governor  Pinchot  is  starting  his  term 
with  an  executive  budget  designed  to  bring  about  every 
economy  in  keeping  with  good  government.  He  appointed 
a  citizen's  committee  with  a  very  distinguished  membership 
to  draft  a  series  of  reports  on  some  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  state,  showing  how  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the 
people  of  the  state  might  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Sub- 
committees, under  the  direction  of  experts  of  national 
renown,  have  been  at  work  surveying  the  expenditures  and 
services  of  the  state  in  the  field  of  education,  cooperation 
with  private  charities,  militia  and  state  constabulary,  public 
buildings,  state  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals,  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  and  sanatoria,  housing,  judiciary,  prisons, 
public  printing,  workmen's  compensation  and  administration 
of  the  labor  laws,  and  others. 

ALTHOUGH  their  reports  are  not  yet  available,  one 
conclusion  of  outstanding  importance  has  already 
emerged  from  the  studies  of  some  of  these  groups ;  and  that  is 
that  a  program  of  intelligent  economy,  so  far  from  being 
inimical  to  an  effective  provision  for  those  social  needs  of  the 
citizens  which  only  the  state  can  satisfy,  may  immensely 
increase  that  effectiveness. 

For  instance,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  consider  the 
financial  situation  in  relation  to  the  prisons  without  imme* 
diately  coming  upon  the  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  present 
situation  as  regards  prison  labor.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  Pennsylvania  prisoners  are  now  employed  in  productive 
work;  the  elimination  of  idleness  in  the  prisons,  a  serious 
social  problem,  naturally  enters  as  an  important  part  into  the 
financial  problem.    Somewhat  connected  with  this  particular 


study  is  also  the  physical  character  of  prisons.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  eastern  and  western  penitentiaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  be  moved  to  the  five  thousand  acre  farm  of 
the  new  penitentiary  in  Center  County.  If  the  present  plans 
are  carried  out,  a  huge  penitentiary  of  the  old  style  will  be 
built,  to  house  over  3,500  prisoners.  If  modern  principles 
are  substituted,  this  enormous  institution  will  not  be  com- 
pleted but  be  abandoned,  apart  from  the  cell  block  now  under 
construction,  in  favor  of  inexpensive  groups  of  buildings  at 
strategic  points  on  the  farm. 

Pennsylvania's  state  subsidies  to  private  charities  are  an- 
other problem  in  which  the  demands  of  economy  and  social 
practice  coincide  to  a  remarkable  extent.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  surveying  this 
subject  will  recommend  drastic  changes  in  the  method  of 
granting  these  subsidies  if  not  their  complete  abandonment; 
especially  to  the  effect  that  the  subsidies  granted  are  made 
proportionate  to  the  public  service  rendered  rather  than  the 
respective  strength  of  political  pull. 

UNDERLYING  much  of  the  reorganization  of  Penn- 
sylvania's financial  system  must  of  necessity  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  state  employment ;  and  this  affords 
yet  another  example  of  coincidence  of  the  demands  of 
economy  with  those  of  service.  Pennsylvania  has  no  civil 
service  system ;  and  in  many  branches  of  its  government  the 
wastefulness  of  its  appointments  is  equaled  only  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  its  servants.  Further,  the  terms  of  employment 
offered  by  the  state  are  of  consequence  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  efficiency  and  that  of  social  service.  Governor 
Pinchot  could  not  confer  a  greater  boon  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  state  than  by  making  the  government  a  model 
employer — leading  in  the  eradication  of  the  bad  labor  con- 
ditions that  blacken  the  industrial  record  of  Pennsylvania. 

Considerations  such  as  these  should  go  far  in  overcoming 
the  old  but  mistaken  notion  that  the  interests  of  social  re- 
formers and  of  economists  in  the  functioning  of  state  gov- 
ernment are  opposite.  While  it  is  true  that  among  the 
former  there  are  many  who  desire  an  extension  of  the  state's 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  which  requires  added 
expenditure,  and  among  the  latter  many  timid  souls  who 
hope  to  reduce  taxation  by  reducing  the  state's  functioning 
in  line  with  eighteenth  century  conceptions  of  government, 
there  is  an  enormous  area  of  promising  reform  in  which  both 
groups  can  heartily  cooperate. 


THERE  is  a  curious  delusion  in  the  minds  of  many  that, 
because  the  United  Mine  Workers  signed  a  "satisfact- 
ory" agreement  with  the  coal  operators,  the  1922  strike  was 
won.  This  parallels  the  other  delusion  that,  because  the 
railroad  shopmen  are  still  out  and  trains  are  running,  their 
strike  was  lost.  So  far  the  shopmen  have  come  as  near  get- 
ting what  they  struck  for  as  the  coal  miners.  Both  these 
strikes  were  attempts  to  get  a  better  living,  whether  it  was 
expressed  in  terms  of  wages,  or  hours,  or  an  all-the-year  job, 
or  reasonable  safety.  Although  their  strike  successfully 
prevented  the  reduction  of  their  wage  rates,  with  the  coal 
mines  open  for  work  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  week, 
the  miners  are  not  now  getting  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
— certainly  not  the  "good  life"  they  were  fighting  for.  And 
the  mines  are  running  only  part  time  in  the  face  of  a 
clamorous  public  demand  for  coal,  because  the  unsettled 
shopmen's  strike  is  still  surprisingly  effective.  The  railroads 
are  so  crippled  by  lack  of  repairs  on  their  rolling  stock, 
locomotives  especially,  that  they  cannot  haul  more  coal  away 
from   the  mines  than   the  men  can   mine  in   half-time.     A 
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ninety-car  coal  train  in  Pennsylvania  which  can  be  hauled 
by  two  locomotives  in  good  repair  now  takes  five  of  the 
best  the  substitute  shopmen  can  turn  out.  A  passenger  train 
running  up  from  Altoona  had  five  breakdowns.  Dilatory 
commuting  trains  approach  New  York  City,  trailing  stream- 
ers of  steam  like  a  comet's  tail. 

The  public  realizes  that  it  pays  for  these  strikes  in  coal 
shortages  and  high  prices  in  industries  shut  down  for  lack 
of  fuel,  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  hours  by  commuters 
hurrying  to  their  work  in  the  great  cities,  when  the  ill- 
conditioned  engines  struggle  to  drag  the  heavy  trains.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  pays  even  more  heavily 
when  great  groups  of  workers  must  go  without  the  "good 
life"  they  have  been  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  strike  to  win, 
when  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  miners  to  be  "homeless, 
voteless,  womenless,"  men.  It  does  not  realize  that  it  pays 
in  sinister  ways  when  a  generation  grows  up  below  the 
normal  standard  of  civilized  life. 

Professor  Ripley  in  this  issue  points  out  the  difficulty  of 
a  national  standardization  of  the  wages  of  the  shopmen  be- 
cause mechanics  doing  similar  work  for  other  employers  are 
paid  varying  rates,  and  also  the  necessity  of  standardizing  the 
wages  of  the  coal  miners  to  insure  a  uniform  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer.  But  the  point  is  not  whether  the  railroad 
is  paying  more  to  a  machinist  than  the  local  garage  man  can 
get  him  for,  but  whether  the  garage  man  is  paying  him  what 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  that  he  should 
have.  The  Railway  Labor  Board  recently  held  that  the 
living  wage  is  a  term  too  impossible  to  define  to  be  a  proper 
basis  for  wage  negotiations;  but  if  the  purchase  price  of  the 
"good  life"  is  variable,  the  thing  itself  is  understood.  A 
coal  strike  or  a  shopmen's  strike  is  not  purely  a  business 
matter ;  it  is  an  effort  to  change  the  social  basis  of  living  for 
a  whole  group ;  and  it  is  for  us,  the  public,  to  understand 
that  we  must  pay  and  pay  and  pay  until  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  workers  have  and  what  they  ought  to  have  is 
made  up — to  understand  that  a  strike  is  never  won  till  they 
get  it  and  never  lost  while  there  is  a  chance  that  they  may. 


"  A  SWEET  singer,  tempting  pursuit,"  says  the  diction- 
**■  ary,  defining  siren.  But  alas!  that  pursuit  has  changed 
since  Ulysses.  To  many  thousands  for  years  to  come  "siren" 
will  mean  the  voice  of  banshees  wailing  death  and  destruc- 
tion behind  the  battle  lines  or  through  the  darkened  streets 
of  war-time  Paris  and  London.  And  now,  in  Chicago,  the 
siren  which  is  drawing  pursuit  is  none  other  than  the  un- 
melodious  voice  of  the  motor  truck,  the  pursuer  none  other 
than  the  sober  and  sane  health  officer! 

Chicago  has  started  a  campaign  to  abate  the  raucous  chorus 
of  flat  wheel,  elevated  train,  huckster,  street  piano,  steel 
riveter,  traffic  whistle  and  automobile  horn  which  shrieks 
an  unwelcome  song  of  the  city  from  the  clattering  hoofs  of 
the  first  milkman's  horse  to  the  honking  of  the  last  taxi.  To 
this  end  employes  of  the  health  department  recently  brought 
into  court  seven  truck  drivers  who  were  fined  $100  each  and 
costs  for  plunging  down  thoroughfares  by  using  the  siren  to 
clear  their  way.  Detroit  is  using  even  more  severe  methods 
to  curb  the  twin  demons  of  sound  and  speed.  It  gives  reck- 
less drivers  a  foretaste  of  the  possible  result — a  visit  to  a 
hospital  ward  or  to  the  morgue — or  places  them  in  a  padded 
cell  for  a  day  or  two  for  observation.  To  the  town-dweller 
who  has  no  taste  for  heralding  his  approach  by  fire-gong, 
ambulance  bell  or  motor  siren,  there  has  always  been  a  touch 
of  madness  behind  this  insensate  love  of  sound. 

How  the  strain  of  unceasing  din  reacts  upon  the  more  or 
less  sensitive  now  is  a  subject  for  study  by  industrial  experts 


and  mental  hygienists.  The  problem  is  older  than  the  study, 
is  older  than  the  automobile  which  now  figures  so  prominent- 
ly as  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Some  gentle  souls  probably 
were  driven  mad  by  the  clatter  of  cart  wheels  and  sabots 
over  cobbled  streets. 

"That  which  the  world  torments  me  in  most,"  wrote 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  the  tranquil  decades  before  sirens  ceased 
to  be  sweet  singers,  "is  the  awful  confusion  of  noise.  It  is 
the  devil's  own  infernal  din  all  the  blessed  day  long,  con- 
founding God's  works  and  his  creatures — a  truly  awful  hell- 
like combination — and  the  worst  of  it  all  is  the  railroad 
whistle,  like  the  screech  of  ten  thousand  cats,  and  every  cat 
of  them  as  big  as  a  cathedral." 

If  Carlyle  were  alive  today  in  America,  his  cats  might  be 
hyenas. 


FOREIGN  visitors  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  social 
legislation  we  seem  to  be  carrying  on  hot  debates  over 
matters  which,  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  have  been 
settled,  in  main  principle  at  least,  decades  ago.  Take  social 
insurance,  for  instance — what  more  is  there  to  be  discussed, 
except  scope,  means  and  methods?  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
that  our  social  and  especially  our  industrial  evolution  has 
been  so  rapid,  we  have  not  had  time  to  develop  coherent 
thinking  on  such  matters.  We  certainly  have  not  shared 
with  Europe  that  long  line  of  distinguished  social  philosoph- 
ers who  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  revolutionized 
public  opinion.  The  centenary  of  Matthew  Arnold's  birth, 
this  Christmas  Eve,  suggests  the  question,  where  would 
England  be  today  without  her  Shelley,  her  Carlyle,  her 
Ruskin,  her  William  Morris,  her  Matthew  Arnold — none 
of  them  prominent  in  politics,  all  of  them  tremendous 
influences  on  her  social  life? 

There  is  abroad  a  somewhat  vague  idea  that  Arnold's  zeal 
for  reform  was  absorbed  by  his  interest  jn  secondary  educa- 
tion. That  is  far  from  true.  In  education  he  was  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  men  who  conceived  the  modern 
university  settlement  and  workers'  education  movements.  He 
said — at  a  time  when  even  elementary  education  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  was  not  yet  generally  accepted  as  a  social 
desideratum  : 

Culture  seeks  to  do  away  with  classes  and  sects ;  to  make  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  known  in  the  world  current 
everywhere ;  to  make  all  men  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness 
and  light,  where  they  may  use  ideas  as  it  uses  them  itself,  freely; 
nourished,  and  not  bound,  by  them.  This  is  the  social  idea; 
and  the  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of  equality. 

A  most  delicately  balanced  mind,  nurtured  on  the  classics, 
then  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich,  he  was  not  afraid 
of  democracy  with  all  its  implications.     He  said : 

If  experience  has  established  any  one  thing  in  this  world,  it 
has  established  this:  that  it  is  well  for  any  great  class  or 
description  of  men  in  society  to  be  able  to  say  for  itself  what 
it  wants,  and  not  to  have  other  classes,  the  so-called  educated 
and  intelligent  classes,  acting  for  it  as  its  proctors,  and  supposed 
to  understand  its  wants  and  to  provide  for  them. 


THROUGH  an  error  in  early  reports  sent  out  by  the 
Associated  Press,  the  statement  was  made  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Survey  Graphic  for  December  that  California  voted 
wet  on  the  referendum  and  dry  on  the  governorship.  The 
fact  is  that  California  voted  overwhelmingly  dry  on  both 
the  referendum  and  the  governorship. 


Piloting  the  Bomb  Squad 

A  Book  on  the  Immigrant  and  the  Law 


By  RUTH  CRAWFORD 


OME  months  ago  a  well  known  social  work- 
er said:  "I  have  just  checked  at  the  Grand 
Central  station  a  suitcase  with  enough  dyna- 
mite to  get  me  arrested."  The  dynamite  is 
all  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Americanization  Studies,  short- 
ly to  appear:  The  Immigrant's  Day  in 
Court,  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Harper's.  It  rests  in 
the  fearlessness  with  which  Miss  Claghorn  presents  in  all 
their  crudity  the  stupidity  and  exploitation  which  exist 
in  that  realm  of  our  national  and  civil  life  that  is 
designated  to  guarantee  justice.  It  lies  in  the  skill  with 
which  she  uses  the  "case  method"  to  pile  up  evidence  bring- 
ing the  reader  through  independent  conviction  to  inevitable 
conclusions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  follow  the  immigrant  from 
the  port  of  entry,  through  some  of  the  troubles  that  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  to  see  to  what  extent  the  law  reaches 
his  troubles,  how  far  the  administration  of  law  secures  for  him 
the  substantial  justice  aimed  at  in  any  legal  system,  what  is 
done  by  various  agencies  to  adjust  him  to  our  laws  and  legal 
procedure,  and  what  are  his  reactions  in  the  way  of  satisfac- 
tion  with    the   country   and    friendliness   to   it. 

We  are  led,  first,  to  a  survey  of  the  schemes  whereby  un- 
suspecting immigrants  may  be  defrauded  from  the  day 
when  a  ticket  is  bought  in  the  old  country  at  second-class 
rates  for  subsequent  steerage  accommodation,  through  the 
perils  of  the  journey,  the  hurdles  of  our  exclusion  law,  the 
expense  of  getting  and  holding  a  job,  or  the  loss  of  months 
of  savings  at  the  hands  of  a  "friend,"  to  the  latest  style  in 
immigrant  exploitation :  shrewd  profiteering  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  European  currency.  Money  Troubles,  the  chapter 
is  entitled — and  they  are  the  first  troubles  often  that  bring 
the  immigrant  into  contact  with  American  law.  It  is  a 
shock  to  perceive  that  much  of  the  reference  material  dates 
back  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission and  to  the  pre-war  studies  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  Bureaus  of  Immigration — that  these  illustra- 
tions over  a  decade  old  still  accurately  portray  conditions 
that  obtain  today ;  and  this  in  spite  of  some  legislation  that 
has  been  put  on  the  statute  books  of  many  states  since  1910, 
such  as  workmen's  compensation  laws  and  laws  regulating 
private  banking. 

Through  misfortune  of  some  such  sort,  the  immigrant  is 
frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  law  and  the  court 
almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  Each  such  experience 
affords  him  a  lesson  in  what  is  established  as  justice  in  this 
country  and  adds  its  weight  toward  establishing  the  degree 
to  which  his  allegiance  and  respect  for  the  country  will  rise. 

Public  opinion  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  "burden 
of  foreign  criminality  is  unduly  heavy,  and  attention  is  called 
to  criminality  rates  apparently  showing  that  the  foreign- 
born  resident  of  this  country  is  far  more  prone  to  offend 
against  the  law  than  is  the  native  born."  On  this  point 
Miss  Claghorn's  training  as  a  statistician  provides  her  with 
more  "dynamite."  She  shows  the  fallacy  of  comparing  the 
foreign-born  population,  with  its  large  proportion  of  young 
adult  males  and  its  low  proportion  of  women  and  children, 
with  the  white  population  of  native  parentage.  When  the 
necessary  corrections  for  sex  and  age  have  been  made,  the 
ratios  for  the  two  groups  are  about  the  same.     Not  only 


that,  but  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  commitments  brings 
Miss  Claghorn  to  the  following  conclusion: 

From  the  statistics  at  best,  with  all  possible  corrections  and 
allowances,  we  can  get  only  a  rough  measurement  of  foreign 
criminality.  Really  to  understand  the  immigrant  as  an  offender 
we  must  go  back  of  the  statistics  to  concrete  cases,  follow  the 
social  history  of  the  offender,  and  note  the  tangle  of  circum- 
stances involved.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  foreign  criminality, 
we  cannot  discover  a  clear  connection  between  the  native  qual- 
ities or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  immigrant  in  this 
country  and  the  fact  of  commitment  for  crime.  In  many 
others,  however,  we  seem  able  to  trace  such  a  connection. 
Cases  are  found  in  which  the  immigrant  who  is  innocent  of 
the  offense  charged  has  been  committed  to  prison  for  it  as 
result  of  his  ignorance  of  our  language  and  customs.  In 
other  cases  the  changed  circumstances  of  life  in  the  new  coun- 
try, the  breaking  down  of  old  habits  and  old  restraints,  seem 
to  occasion  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of  people  who 
probably  would  have  gone  straight  in  their  habitual  sur- 
roundings. 

For  example : 

In  one  instance  a  Pole  deserted  by  his  wife  who  had  gone  to 
live  with  another  man,  made  three  successive  visits  to  the 
police  station  to  enquire  what  he  could  do  in  the  matter. 
The  police  gave  him  no  satisfaction  at  any  visit,  and  in  de- 
spair of  getting  his  wrong  redressed  in  any  legal  way,  he  took 
matters  into   his  own  hands  and  shot  his  wife  and  her  lover. 

Other  cases  are  cited  which  show  that  "conversion  of 
normal  humanity  into  a  criminal  class  may  be  going  on 
simply  through  failure  to  understand  and  deal  with  the 
peculiar  elements  involved."  Such  cases  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  proposition : 

The  judge  who  handles  immigrant  cases  should  understand 
the  character,  the  situation  and  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the 
immigrant  in  order  to  adjust  the  treatment  of  the  case  in  ac- 
cordance  with   true   principles   of   justice. 

Introduction  in  rapid  succession  to  the  saloon  keeper, 
the  landlord  and  the  banker  to  whom  the  immigrant  may 
turn  when  in  trouble  to  ask  for  legal  advice  show  that  even 
the  approach  of  the  foreign-born  complainant  to  the  court 
and  the  judge  is  fraught  with  peril: 

When  this  species  of  assistance  comes  to  be  asked  frequently 
from  the  same  friendly  advisor,  he  may  organize  a  method  of 
supplying  it  and  form  the  habit  of  recommending  certain 
lawyers  who  will  pay  him  in  return  for  the  patronage  secured. 

Thus  arises  the  genus  "runner."  There  are  many  varie- 
ties, the  "ambulance  chaser"  who  gets  daily  lists  of  acci- 
dents and  descends  upon  the  injured  person  or  his  family, 
importuning  them  to  engage  the  services  of  this  or  that 
particular  lawyer.  There  is  the  bail  commissioner  who 
frequents  the  police  station  at  night  and  approaches  the 
newly  arrested  immigrant,  offering  to  release  him  on  bail, 
and  finally  the  eternal  string  of  runners  for  the  "immigrant 
lawyer"  who,  with  the  language  at  his  command,  usually 
convinces  the  poor  immigrant  that  there  is  "no  chance  be- 
fore the  American  court  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  skilled 
in  the  special  kind  of  tricks." 

Of  the  immigrant's  experience  in  the  court  itself  Miss 
Claghorn  writes  at  length,  using  to  excellent  advantage  the 
first-hand  information  gathered  by  the  field  workers  for 
this  study  in  the  Justice  and  Aldermanic  courts  of  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.     The 
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lack  of  educational  qualification  for  the  office  of  justice,  the 
dependence  upon  fees  for  a  livelihood,  the  election  to  office 
for  short  terms  by  local  constituencies — all  these  are  fac- 
tors which  warrant  the  dismal  verbal  pictures  of  the  justices 
interviewed  and  the  conclusion  that  not  only  are  many  of 
them  notorious  grafters  but  that  they  connive  with  the 
court  constable  who  goes  out  and  "makes  arrests,  with  or 
without  cause,  for  the  sake  of  the  resulting  court  fees  which 
are  shared  by  the  justice." 

In  the  larger  cities  where  the  justice  courts  have  been 
done  away  with  and  a  municipal  or  magistrates'  court  been 
established  instead,  the  investigators  found  the  situation  im- 
proved. The  Central  Court  of  Boston,  the  Municipal 
Courts  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  Magistrates'  Courts  of  New  York  City  are 
in  a  different  class.  The  removal  of  the  fee  system  has 
done  away  with  one  great  source  of  exploitation — "we  do 
not  find  open  swindling."  The  especial  need  of  the  for- 
eign-born appears  to  oenter  around  the  absence,  often,  of 
honest  and  trained  court  interpreters ;  and  there  is  need  for 
a  wider  use  of  discretionary  power  by  the  judge  so  that  not 
only  the  essential  element  of  justice,  "equality  before  the 
law,"  be  recognized  but  also  the  fact  that  "equal  treatment 
of  unequals  leads  to  inequality."   Miss  Claghorn  pleads: 

If  we  cannot  require  foreign  birth  or  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  on  the  part  of  the  judge  and  the  probation  officer, 
we  can  at  least  ask  that  the  judge  have  added  to  his  legal 
knowledge  a  certain  broad  sociological  and  psychological 
equipment,  and  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  racial  varieties 
with  which  he  deals. 

The  reaction  of  the  immigrant  to  the  institutions  in  his 
new  environment  is  colored  by  his  old-world  conceptions. 
The  state  of  bewilderment  which  often  results  is  apt  to  be 
disregarded  or  even  used  against  him. 

BUT  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  volume  is  its 
chapter  on  the  deportations  of  1919  and  1920.  Here,  at 
length,  with  carefully  annotated  references,  is  an  exhaustive 
statement  concerning  the  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their  hysterical 
search  for  anarchists,  I.  W.  W.s,  Communists  and  kindred 
radicals.  Here  we  find  the  history  of  the  "Red  Special" 
which  brought  the  first  train-load  of  fifty-four  persons  or- 
dered deported  under  the  anarchy  clause  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Law  to  Ellis  Island  in  February,  1919;  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Far  West  against  the  I.  W.  W. ;  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  combating  Habeas  Corpus  proceedings  under  the 
indefinitely  framed  provisions  of  our  immigration  law  which 
made  active  agitation,  not  membership  in  a  radical  organiza- 
tion, cause  for  deportation ;  of  the  change  in  the  law  where- 
by Congress  decided  that  membership  should  be  sufficient 
reason  for  deportation.  The  next  sweep  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  resulted  in  a  passenger  list  of  249  for  the 
steamship  Buford,  popularly  known  as  the  Soviet  Ark  be- 
cause a  large  majority  of  the  deportees  were  Russians,  picked 
up  in  raids  on  People's  Houses — the  name  by  which  the  co- 
operative home  of  Russian  societies  in  a  given  community 
was  usually  known — houses  where  the  unmarried  Russian 
immigrant  men  gathered  at  night,  "not  because  they  were 
especially  interested  in  any  one  society  or  activity,  but 
simply  to  be  where  they  could  meet  other  Russians,  speak 
the  Russian  language,  find  Russian  books  and  newspapers 
to  read  if  they  were  able  to  read,  get  someone  to  write  let- 
ters for  them  if  they  were  not  able  to  write,  drink  tea 
served  in  the  Russian  style,  play  games  to  while  away  the 
long  evenings  after  work  was  over,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study."  Soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  Buford, 
there  were  raids  in  thirty-three  cities  and  towns  against 
members  of  the  Communist  Labor  Party.  More  raids  fol- 
lowed in  Detroit  and  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  The 
details  of  the  raids,  together  with  the  verbal   testimony  of 


men  seized,  affidavits  of  the  unwarranted  cruelty  of  the 
police  agents,  of  frequent  seizure  without  warrant,  and  of 
the  keeping  of  men  in  jail  or  at  an  immigration  station  for 
months,  should  provide  food  for  serious  thought  on  the  part 
of  every  American  interested  in  the  process  of  evolving  a 
nation  of  loyal  citizens.      Miss  Claghorn   says: 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  campaign,  how  far  did  the  gov- 
ernment actually  clear  the  country  of  elements  considered 
dangerous?  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  'dangerous 
radicals'  made  by  the  government  agents  both  at  the  beginning 
and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  were  alarmingly  large.  A 
record  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  presented 
by  the  attorney  general  at  the  hearings  of  June  1  and  2,  1920, 
estimated  the  number  of  radicals  as  follows:  I.  W.  W.,  300,- 
000;  Communists,  40,000;  Communist  Labor  Party,  10,000; 
Union  of  Russian  Workers,  4,000;  and  two  small  anarchist 
groups   of   Spaniards  and   Italians. 

Then  when  we  note  that  the  entire  number  actually  de- 
ported for  anarchy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
the  year  covering  the  raids,  was  only  314,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1921,  the  year  in  which  most  of  the  cases  were  dis- 
posed of,  was  only  446,  it  is  seen  how  ineffective,  even  from 
the  government's  point  of  view,  was  the  long  and  expensive 
and    terrifying   campaign    against    the    Reds. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  hundreds  of  aliens  who  were 
arrested,  after  being  beaten  and  dragged  about,  and  held 
"incommunicado"  before  being  given  a  trial  at  which,  in 
some  cases,  there  was  no  interpreter  although  the  accused 
could  not  speak  English,  the  feelings  of  one  Mike  Bratko, 
"a  bus  boy  at  a  restaurant  on  Fourteenth  Street,"  are 
probably  general.  Mike  had  dropped  into  the  People's 
House  on  Seventeenth  Street,  "to  ask  about  a  Russian  en- 
tertainment," when  he  was  arrested.  He  used  to  drop  in 
there  occasionally,  he  said,  but  any  one  could  go  to  the 
People's  House,  they  did  not  have  to  be  members.  He 
went  to  meetings  occasionally  but  did  not  understand  their 
teachings — he  was  not  literate  enough.  He  denied  that 
he  was  an  anarchist,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  in  violence. 
He  was  also  asked  whether  he  believed  in  God,  which  was 
certainly  beside  the  point.  He  would  like  to  go  back  to 
Russia,  he  said,  because,  "since  my  arrival  in  this  country 
I  found  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  me,  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  They  call  me  Polak,  they  say  I  cannot  have 
everything  they  have,  and  I  am  treated  in  a  manner  that 
I  feel  I  would  do  better  in  returning  to  my  native  country 
where  my  relatives  are.  I  cannot  make  a  living  here. 
Whatever  factory  I  go  to,  when  they  hear  I  am  a  Russian, 
I  am  discriminated  against.  I  am  opposed  to  violence,  but 
they  use  violence  against  me  in  beating  me  up,  so  I  do  not 
care  to  remain  in  this  country."  There  was  nothing  against 
this  man  except  the  claim  that  anarchist  literature  had  been 
found  in  his  room,  but  it  took  three  hearings  at  three  dif- 
ferent dates  to  secure  his  release  under  surveillance. 

The  "means  of  adjustment,"  discussed  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  apparently  to  Miss  Claghorn  rest  chiefly  with  the 
legal  aid  societies  in  the  various  cities  and  with  certain 
private  social  agencies  which  in  the  course  of  their  service 
to  immigrants  are  called  upon  to  give  legal  advice  or  to  see 
that  their  client  gets  legal  redress  in  one  form  or  another. 

Miss  Claghorn  has  pointed  the  way  in  her  quotation 
from  an  address  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  before  the  New 
York  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  said  : 

We  are  fond  of  speaking  of  Americanization.  If  our  Bar 
Association  could  create  a  sentiment  which  would  demand 
that  in  all  our  cities  the  police  courts  and  minor  civil  courts 
should  fairly  represent  the  republic  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  justice,  our  problem  of  Americanization  would  be 
more  than  half  solved.  .  .  .  The  security  of  the  republic  will  be 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 

Whether  the  fuse  is  lighted  depends  upon  the  citizens  who 
create  public  opinion  and  determine  whether  the  attitude  of 
the  foreign-born  to  the  law  shall  be  one  of  resentment  or  of 
confidence  in  its  fairness. 
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T  pays  to  advertise"  has  long  been  a  slogan  in  these 
United  States.  It  was  first  presented  to  enterprising 
producers  as  an  aid,  and  as  the  foundation  for  our 
highly  developed  advertising  business.  The  advertised 
products  became  the  standard  articles  with  a  "safe"  reputa- 
tion. We  abandoned  our  efforts  to  find  what  we  wanted 
and  turned  eagerly  to  the  spoon-fed  offerings  of  the  bill- 
boards. We  demanded  things  that  were  advertised — things 
that  were  unadvertised  were  under  suspicion.  So  far  have 
we  carried  this  feeling  of  safety,  based  on  publicity,  that  we 
have  gradually,  though  thoroughly,  placed  the  demand  on 
our  friends  and  neighbors  as  well  as  on  our  articles  of  con- 
sumption. Unless  advertised — beware  the  neighbor  who 
comes  to  visit  us.  He  must  proclaim  his  deeds  and  presence 
loudly  at  our  door.  Failing  to  do  this,  he  is  regarded  as 
"queer,"  "unsafe,"  "foreign,"  and  is  given  a  cot  in  the  wood- 
shed until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  us  to  examine  him 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  finally  to  introduce  him  to  the  folks, 
if  he  behaves  himself  and  proves  capable  of  amusing  us. 

The  loss  which  we  suffer  from  this  attitude  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  We  have,  today,  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand new  neighbors  in  our  colleges;  yet  because  they 
are  unadvertised,  they  exist  in  practical  oblivion  because  we 
refuse  to  know  them  and  will  not  in- 
troduce them  to  the  folks.  A  South 
African  student  who  had  attended  one 
of  our  largest  universities  for  over  a 
year  recently  told  the  editor  that  only 
once  or  twice  in  that  period  had  he 
been  invited  into  an  American  home 
as  an  individual ;  he  positively  hated 
being  toted  around  to  receptions  with 
groups  of  British  fellow-students  as 
one  of  a  sort  of  strange  performing 
circus. 

People  may  live  next  door  to  each 
other  without  being  "neighbors"  in 
more  than  the  narrowest  physical  sense. 
Neighborliness  implies  having  some- 
thing in  common.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  the  National  Student  Forum,  an 
organization  mostly  of  students — indi- 
viduals and  groups — in  trying  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  their  civiliza- 
tion, discovered  not  only  among  the 
foreign  students  in  their  midst  but  in 
Europe  also  young  people  as  anxious  as 
they  are  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
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cultural  and  social-economic  regeneration  of  the  world.  Last 
summer  two  of  their  officers,  John  Rothschild  and  George 
D.  Pratt,  Jr.,  visited  several  European  countries  and  invited 
six  young  Europeans  to  tell  American  students  of  the  ideal- 
ism and  awakening  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  youth  of 
their  countries.  Here  they  are  at  our  door — two  Germans,  a 
Dutchman,  a  Dane,  a  Czech  and  an  Englishman — not  to 
import  the  Jugendbewegung,  not  to  bring  a  pattern  for  imi- 
tation, but  rather  to  bring  a  challenge.  They  will  spend 
five  months  traveling  in  pairs  to  thirty  or  forty  of  our  uni- 
versities to  tell  of  their  experiences  and  hopes  and  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  this  question:  Are  there  not  problems 
in  America  which  the  youth  of  America  can  help  to  solve? 
Mr.  Pratt  writes  of  these  visitors  as  follows: 

They  are  young  and  human.  They  have  seen  Europe 
and  the  world  catastrophe  as  neutrals  and  belligerents,  allies 
and  enemies.  They  have  asked  the  question  "why,"  have 
come  to  fundamental  conclusions,  and  are  working  for  the 
future,  on  those  conclusions.  They  believe  in  people. 
Their  "neighbors"  cover  the  globe. 

TOACHIM  FRIEDRICH  was  the  first  to  land  in  our 
I  front  yard.  It  took  him  a  day  or  so  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  his  first  long  sea  voyage  (an 
extremely  rough  one)  ;  but,  once  on  his 
feet,  he  set  about  in  earnest  to  discover 
New  York  and  as  much  of  America  as 
could  be  seen  through  New  York. 

Joachim  is  twenty-one.  His  fair 
hair,  pale  blue  eyes  and  sparkling  smile 
completely  offset  a  slightly  prize-fight- 
er nose — perhaps  developed  in  child- 
hood through  long  hours  of  pressing 
against  the  front  parlor  windows.  He 
is  curious.  He  "wants  to  know,"  and 
through  his  desire  to  know  he  has 
found  much.  His  hunger  for  first- 
hand and  exact  information  is  insati- 
able and,  at  times,  embarassingly  so. 
Once  digested,  this  information  bears 
sudden  and  most  delightful  fruit  in  the 
form  of  frank,  terse  observation — often 
not  at  all  complimentary,  but  sincere. 
His  outlook  is  broad  and  generous. 
His  thinking  is  purely  German.  He  is 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  mind 
and  heart.  Primarily  an  extremely 
lucid   intellectual,   his  capacity   to   feel 
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determines  the  fruition  of  his  mental  activity.  Back  of 
this  is  a  great  store  of  intensity.  When  we  first  met  him,  he 
told  us  in  jumbled  English  that  he  was  "passionated."  He 
is,  delightfully  so. 

Joachim  is  a  university  type  in  the  German  youth  move- 
ment— and  be  it  said  here  that  the  youth  movement  is  not  an 
organization,  it  is  a  spirit.  He  is  stored  with  that  spirit, 
and  he  holds  it  as  a  perpetual  reserve  of  fuel  to  supply  his 
machine  of  practical  realism.  In  this,  he  is  opposed  to  the 
other  great  aspect  of  the  youth  movement.  He  feels  him- 
self a  small  working  part  in  the  process  of  evolution.  His 
function  is  today ;  his  vision  and  end  is  tomorrow.  To  date, 
his  life  has  been  concentrated  on  preparation  for  that  func- 
tion.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  professor  of 

surgery  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipzig, 
Greifswald,  Marburg 
and  Konigsberg,  he  has 
had  a  varied  school  and 
university  education. 
He  began  the  study  of 
economics  at  Marburg 
University.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  biology 
at  Frankfurt  and  Vien- 
na and  is  now  com- 
pleting his  work  in 
economics  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  will  take  his 
Ph.  D.  examinations 
this  summer.  His  work 
as  a  farm-hand,  and  as 
coal  miner,  plus  a  deal 
of  traveling  through  Germany,  has  given  him  a  sound, 
practical  contact  with  people  and  conditions.  Just  betore 
he  sailed  for  America,  and  since  his  arrival  here,  he  has  been 
formulating  a  system  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
German  workingman  to  save  the  original  value  of  his  labor 
independently  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  mark.  Such  is  the 
character  of  German   neighbor,  number  one. 

QUITE  different,  yet  fundamentally  the  same,  is  Hans 
^Tiesler,  a  young  proletarian  with  a  profound  idealism. 
Although  in  no  way  directly  connected  with  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  the  practical  manifestations  of  the  youth  movement, 
he  and  his  life  and  attitude  are  a  living  demonstration  of  that 
spirit.  "I  am  Hans  Tiesler."  "I,  Hans  Tiesler,  am  the 
youth  movement" — pocket  edition  of  Walt  Whitman,  if  you 
like. 

We  met  Hans  in  Berlin.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  come  from  his  home  in  Germany,  for,  as 
we  learned  later,  he  thought  we  two  Americans  had  come  to 
Germany  "to  buy  the  youth  movement."  This  neighbor  is 
not  "passionated."  He  is  quiet  and  calm.  His  eyes  snatch 
your  attention  from  his  face  and  lead  you  to  Hans  Tiesler. 

His  life  has  been  hard  and  varied,  especially  in  the  last 
four  years.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Germany,  he 
was  a  boy  of  eighteen.  He  threw  his  sympathy  in  with  the 
more  radical  political  parties.  He  was  confined  for  a  while 
and,  during  this  confinement,  went  to  Carl  Wilke's  remark- 
able school  for  prisoners  and  delinquents  where  he  not  only 
became  a  great  friend  of  Wilke,  but  also  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ideals  of  the  revolutionaries  were  quite  di- 
vergent from  his  own.  Recently  he  spent  a  year  at  Peter 
Manniche's  International  People's  College  at  Elsinor.  He 
returned  to  Germany  this  spring  and,  with  five  companions, 
settled  in  Jena  where  he  has  been  making  pottery  and  objects 
of  wood.  His  education  has  been  slight.  His  knowledge, 
based  on  seeing,  thinking  and  feeling,  is  profound. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  Germany,  or  if  you  are  still 


bitter  against  one  side  of  Germany,  look  at  this  other  side. 
Your  neighbor,  Hans  Tiesler,  represents  the  hope  of 
Germany. 

PERHAPS  it  is  more  or  less  natural  that  there  should  be 
such  a  youth  renaissance  in  a  country  torn  by  the  Great 
War.  We  can  draw  one  or  two  conclusions  about  our  civil- 
ization, however,  if  we  cross  the  border  into  Holland  and 
find  that  there,  also,  is  a  similar  awakening. 

Piet  Roest,  the  young  Dutch  student  who  is  now  at  the 
front  door,  is  of  this  awakening,  tall,  quiet,  good  looking,  and 
blue-eyed — perhaps  an  almost  unfortunate  array  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  mission  in  America.  In  fact,  we  are  a 
bit  afraid  to  take  him  to  a  girls'  college,  for  fear  that  we  may 
leave  "trailing  clouds  of  glory"  (or  not  get  him  away  at  all). 

Piet's  life,  also,  has  been  one  of  ins  and  outs,  with  the 
struggle  for  existence  playing  its  usual  part  in  hindrance 
and  development.  His  ancestors  were  all  sailors,  and  his 
father  earned  a  living  carrying  herring  barrels  and  coal  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  Vlaardingen.  Quite  naturally  he 
inherited,  or  developed,  a  liking  for  the  sea  and  spent  much 
of  his  youth  on  small  boats  and  around  the  docks.  The 
restlessness  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  him, 
for  when  forced  to  go  to  school,  he  chafed  and  revolted 
continually  under  its  stilted  restrictions. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  joined  the  Christian  Boys'  So- 
ciety, a  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  vague  inklings  of  a  social  instinct  began  to  germin- 
ate. This  growth  did  much  to  pull  him  safely  through  a 
rather  difficult  period  of  "enlightenment"  which  seems  to 
be  presented  gratis  to  all  young  school  boys  by  elder  "com- 
rades." 

At  thirteen  Piet  went  to  sea  in  a  fishing  smack.     A  year 
later,   through   financial   help   from   his  grandfather,   he   re- 
sumed his  studies  at   the   H.   B.   School.     During  the  five 
years  at  this  school,   he  did   some   thinking  which   resulted 
in  a  considerable  maturity  at  the  end  of  his  course.     Still 
with  his  eyes  on  the  sea,  he  decided  to  embark  on  the  career 
of  a  shipbuilder.     With  this  end  in  view,  he  spent  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  last  two  of  his  school  years  in  a  shipyard  and 
after  graduation, 
worked   for  several 
months    as    a    common 
laborer.      It   was    here 
that  he  came  to  an  al- 
most sudden  realization 
of  wrongs  in  the  social 
system    and    developed 
a    desire    to    do    some- 
thing about  it.  The  de- 
sire  grew   and   became 
the  generating  force  to 
which    subsequent 
thought,      through      a 
short  period  as  a  clerk 
in    a    coal    distribution 
bureau  and  later,  as  as- 
sistant in  a  tropical  hy- 
giene   laboratory,    con- 
tributed.     It   was   here  that  we   found   him.      He   is   using 
the  position   as   a  means  both   of   earning   a   living  and   of 
studying  medicine. 

Outside  of  his  work,  his  desire  for  self-expression  drove 
him  into  many  movements  of  young  people.  Of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  the  Practical  Idealists'  Association, 
he  is  still  a  member,  though  his  work  as  a  speaker  has  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  P.  I.  A.  is  not  an  organization  but 
something  of  a  fellowship  of  young  people,  loosely  banded 
together  to  live  their  individual  ideals.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, they  emphasize  practical  application.     It  is  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  this  association  that  Piet  brought  about  a  crystaliza- 
tion  of  his  social  consciousness.  "To  serve  God  by  serving 
Man,"  that  is  practical  idealism,  Piet  is  a  simple,  practical 
idealist. 

THESE  three  neighbors  are  already  with  us.  Three  more 
are  "moving  in"  in  a  few  weeks. 

One  of  these  should  be  of  special  interest  to  us.  He 
comes  from  that  fresh,  young  nation  of  central  Europe 
which  since  its  birth,  has  taken  us  as  an  inspiration  in 
founding  and  building  itself.  Antonin  Palecek,  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Our  first  meet- 
ing with  him  was  short— merely  an  impression.  Light  hair ; 
pink,  almost  rosy  complexion;  and  a  most  impressive  row 
of  glistening,  pearly  teeth.  He  did  not  smile.  He  laughed 
or  chuckled.  His  body  was  a  sturdy  chunk— full,  with  no 
fat.  A  solid,  jovial  young  farmer  seemed  the  only  pigeon- 
hole in  which  to  put  him.  . 

At  our  second  meeting,  we  began  to  know  him.  He  is 
a  farmer  and  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He  soon  disclosed  a 
quiet  and  active  mind  under  his  crop  of  straw.  With  it  he 
has  grasped  well  the  problems  and  situations  of  his  coun- 
try's growth,  especially  the  perplexing  question  of  how  to 
fuse  seven  distinct  and  inharmonious  nationalities  into  one 
nation.  That  is  a  great  problem  of  Cezcho-Slovakia,  as  it 
has  been  for  so  long  with  us. 

Tony  is  intensely  interested— sociologically.  He  sees 
more  in  people  than  in  panaceas.  His  tools  are  the  outstand- 
ing tools  of  his  nation  today,  political  science  and  organiza- 
tion. As  a  student,  he  has  been  active  in  the  Student  Ren- 
aissance Movement— an  extremely  vital  awakening  of  Czech 
youth  which  derived  its  initial  inspiration  from  John  R. 
Mott  and  Sherwood  Eddy  of  America.  For  the  last  two 
winters,  he  has  been  studying  in  Paris  on  a  French  govern- 
ment scholarship.  On  completion  of  his  course  there,  he 
will  return  to  Czecho-Slovakia  to  take  up  active  political 
and  sociological  work.  He  is  essentially  honest  in  his  think- 
ing.    A  congenial,  clear  and  intelligent  neighbor. 

OUR  friends  from  Denmark  and  England  cannot  be  in- 
troduced so  fully.  The  former,  Jorgen  Hoick,  has  had 
an  active  and  more  or  less  international  student  life.  The 
son  of  an  official  of  the  middle  class,  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  with  very  little  idea  of  what  line 
he  should  follow.  Through  his  connection  with  the  Danish 
Student  Christian  Movement,  his  interest  became  centered 
on  the  study  of  theology  and  the  history  of  civilization. 
This  interest  led  him  into  numerous  social  and  international 
activities.  In  1921,  he  took  part  in  the  All-Scandinavian 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  which  met  in  the  interests  of  social 
and  industrial  advance. 

In  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  he  went  to  England  to 
study  social  conditions.  Here,  through  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  Quakers,  he  was  led  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  towards  a  Christian  International  which  took 
place  this  year.  Upon  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  spoke  sev- 
eral times  for  meetings  of  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment. That  movement  has  a  settlement  house,  run  by  the 
students,  in  Copenhagen.  Three  years  ago,  Jorgen  went  to 
live  there,  and  he  has  participated  actively  in  that  work 
ever  since.  He  is  a  quiet,  rather  scholarly  looking  fellow 
(if  you  believe  that  glasses  give  one  a  scholarly  appearance). 
"What  I,  myself,  value  most,"  he  writes,  "is  the  work  day 
by  day  in  the  settlement.  Please  do  not  write  too  favorably 
about'  me,  for  the  students  are  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
I  am  just  a  Danish  student  willing  to  tell  them  about  Den- 
mark."    We  do  not  think  the  folks  will  be   disappointed. 

William  Robson,  of  England,  has  been  with  us  before. 
He  served  five  years  as  an  officer  in  the  war.  At  its  close, 
he   reacted,   as  many   young   Englishmen    have   reacted,   to- 


wards preparing  himself  for  some  life  service  which  would 
work  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

With  this  in  mind,  he  consulted  with  such  men  as  Shaw 
and  Tawney  and,  after  completing  a  course  in  law,  has  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  study  of  economics  and  political 
science  in  London. 
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In  the  Labor  Day  pa- 
rade the  feeble-minded 
band  led  all  the  union 
marchers  of  Fort  Wayne 


of  the  fact  I  consented  to  join  the  march.  Then  they  asked 
^how  much  I  would  charge  for  the  boys'  services.  I  an- 
swered, "Not  one  cent,  but  you  may  give  them  their  lunch 
and  pay  the  leader  $5.00  for  his  work."  To  this  they 
gladly  assented,  and  the  feeble-minded  band  in  their  hand- 
some uniforms  led  the  parade.  I  also  sent  as  many  of  the 
male  employes  as  could  be  spared  and  as  cared  to  go,  although 
of  course  they  were  not  unionized. 

Thereafter  I  made  a  point  of  employing  strictly  union 
labor  about  the  institution  so  far  as  it  was  available.  I  found 
it  the  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  that  could  be  had. 
The  friendly  relations  thus  begun  were  kept  up.  The  boys 
were  allowed  to  work  as  laborers  side  by  side  with  union 
men  whenever  building  which  was  not  under  contract  was 
going  on,  and  that  meant  all  our  smaller  jobs.  Union  brick- 
layers even  accepted  our  boys'  services  as  tenders,  never  ask- 
ing to  see  their  union  cards. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1899,  I  was  present  for 
a  few  days  in  the  interest  of  the  appropriations.  A  certain 
amount  of  lobbying  was  then  considered  proper  for  each  in- 
stitution head.  When  Governor  Durbin  came  in  in  1901, 
this  was  sternly  forbidden  by  him,  and  the  institutions  fre- 
quently suffered  in  consequence.  The  president  of  the 
United  Labor  Trades  of  Fort  Wayne  was  there,  looking 
after  some  labor  bills,  and  I,  knowing  him  for  a  good  citi- 
zen, was  able  to  be  of  service  to  him  by  introducing  him  to 
many  senators  and  representatives  whom  I  know  well. 

About  the  time  to  begin  operations  in  the  following  spring 
these  friendly  relations  were  well  established.  But  I  was 
planning  to  use  my  boys'  labor  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
there  was  danger  of  union  bricklayers  not  only  refusing  to 
work  with  them  but  even  declining  to  lay  bricks  made  by 
non-union  labor.  I  invited  my  friend  the  union  president  to 
visit  the  school  and  took  him  all  over  the  plant,  showing  him 
the  work  the  boys  and  girls  were  doing  and  explaining  my 
plans  for  utilizing  imbecile  labor ;  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
deep  interest.  Then,  after  giving  him  a  good  dinner,  I 
drove  him  out  to  the  brickyard.  The  story  of  its  rise  and 
progress  made  a  great  impression  on  him,  especially  when  he 
was  shown  the  lowest  grades,  really  idiots,  who  had  been 
taught  to  shovel  clay. 
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Then  back  at  the  office,  over  a  good  cigar,  I  laid  my 
plans  before  him.  I  told  him  that  our  making  our  own 
bricks  and  the  available  labor  capacity  of  the  boys  were 
strong  arguments  with  the  legislature  in  securing  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  whose  cost  to  the  state  could  so  be  largely 
reduced.  Then  I  said,  "The  success  of  all  this  depends  on 
your  union  men.  You  know,  I  have  never  employed  non- 
union men  if  I  could  help  it.  If  you  will  get  your  union 
bricklayers  to  agree  to  use  the  bricks  my  boys  make  and  let 
them  help  with  the  work,  I  can  get  appropriations  to  do  a 
lot  of  building  and  employ  your  members  at  good  wages. 
But  if  your  union  men  turn  me  down,  a  great  deal  of  work, 
not  only  for  bricklayers,  but  carpenters,  plumbers  and  others, 
that  they  might  otherwise  have,  will  be  impossible."  He 
replied,  "Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  with  you  till  hell  freezes 
over."  And  he  kept  his  word.  When  other  people  were 
having  all  kinds  of  labor  trouble,  the  feeble-minded  boys  were 
working  alongside  union  men  without  friction  or  any  trouble 
(except  that  the  men  would  give  the  boys  chewing  tobacco)  ; 
and  most  of  the  union  workmen  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
doing  a  good  job  for  the  state. 
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obviously  the  only  agency  fitted  to  handle  the  problem  from 
an  impersonal,  educational  standpoint  and  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  meet  the  need,  have  not  yet  awakened  to  their 
opportunity. 

This  awakening  has  already  begun  in  England  and  borne 
fruit  in  the  Education  Act  of  191 8,  which  makes  possible 
the  establishment  of  nursery  schools  throughout  the  country 
under  the  following  clause: 

(I)  The  powers  of  Local  Education  Authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include 
power  to  make  arrangements  for: 

(a)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  Nursery  Schools 
(which  expression  shall  include  nursery  classes)  for  chil- 
dren over  two  and  under  five  years  of  age,  or  such  later 
age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
whose  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development; 
and 

(b)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  children  attending  Nursery  Schools. 

(II)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Board  of  Education  may,  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament,  pay  grants  in  aid  of  Nursery  Schools,  provided 
that  such  grants  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  such  school 
unless  it  is  open  to  inspection  by  the  local  education  authority, 
and  unless  that  authority  is  enabled  to  appoint  representa- 
tives on  the  body  of  managers  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  managers,  and  before  recognizing 
any  Nursery  School  the  Board  shall  consult  the  local  educa- 
tion  authority. 

The  passing  of  such  an  act  as  this,  whatever  the  difficulties 
of  accomplishing  its  aims,  indicates  a  public  consciousness 
Such  an  awakening  can  be  greatly  stimulated,  of  course,  by 
the  work  of  private  agencies. 

Detroit  is  fortunate  in  having  in  the  Merrill-Palmer 
School  an  agency  able  and  willing  to  conduct  an  experimental 
nursery  school  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  this  need. 
This  school  is  endowed  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Mer- 
rill Palmer  for  the  training  of  girls  for  motherhood. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  far-sighted  enough  to  leave  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  to  the  judgment  of  those  appointed 
to  administer  the  fund.  After  much  correspondence  and 
thorough  investigation,  Edna  N.  White,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Economics  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
in  charge  of  academic  work,  extension,  and  teacher  training, 
and  at  that  time  president  of  the  National  Home  Economics 


Association,  was  engaged  as  director  and  began  her  work  in 
February,  1920.  Following  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  postpone  the  purchase  of  property  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  and  to  begin  by  a  study  of  the  community 
need  through  affiliation  with  existing  agencies,  Miss  White 
at  once  established  connections  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Health,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  social 
agencies.  Two  experts,  Ellen  Miller,  specialist  in  charge  of 
the  development  of  economic  and  social  phases  of  home- 
making  classes,  and  Lila  Skinner,  specialist  in  charge  of 
nutrition,  were  added  to  the  staff,  a  nutrition  outline  and 
primer  were  prepared,  and  classes  in  various  aspects  of  home 
making  were  conducted  in  schools  and  social  institutions. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  Miss  White  presented  to  the  board 
a  plan  for  an  experimental  nursery  school  on  the  lines  of 
the  nursery  schools  in  England  under  the  Fisher  Act,  with 
the  aim  of  providing  an  adequate  laboratory  for  the  train- 
ing of  girls  in  child  care  and  of  measuring  the  value  or 
certain  types  of  training  for  children  of  pre-school  age.  The 
Board  of  Education  agreed  to  contribute  the  services  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  supervisors,  and  classes  of  girls  for 
service  and  training,  the  Liggett  School  to  furnish  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  classes  of  girls,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  to  give  the  services  of  a  nurse.  The  plan  was 
approved,  and  Miss  White  was  sent  to  England  to  study  the 
nursery  schools  there.  On  her  return  the  preparations  were 
rapidly  pushed  forward.  By  great  good  fortune  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  was  able  to  secure  as  director  Dr.  Helen  T. 
Woolley,  who  was  resigning  her  position  as  head  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Department  of  Cincinnati  public 
schools  and  began  organizing  the  work  in  the  fall  of  1921. 
Miss  Emma  Henton,  head  of  an  English  nursery  school,  was 
secured  as  teacher  and  the  school  opened  in  January  1922. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  to  permit  senior  students  to  enter  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  in  groups  of  six  for  a  twelve-week  term  of 
instruction  in  homemaking  and  child  care.  The  first  group 
entered  in  January,  1922.  They  were  given  a  course  in 
child  psychology  and  development,  using  the  nursery  school 
as  a  laboratory;  a  course  in  child  nutrition  with  laboratory 
work;  a  course  in  applied  sociology  with  field  work  from  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city ;  and  a  course  in  household  man- 
agement. 

The  first  students  selected  from  city  schools  were  a  group 
of  fifteen  from  Teachers'  College,  three  to  attend  each  day 
of  the  school  week  for  the  twelve-week  term.  These  girls 
worked  in  the  nursery  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
senior  students,  two  of  whom  were  always  on  duty  with  the 
children. 

The  building  secured  by  the  trustees  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  is  admirably  adapted  and  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school. 

Every  child  who  enters  the  school  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  including  not  only  the  routine  records 
but  laboratory  tests  of  blood  and  urine,  and  a  mental  exami- 
nation as  thorough  as  modern  scientific  methods  permit. 
Pesides  using  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Scale,  Mrs. 
Woolley  has  developed  some  new  performance  tests  for  three 
and  four-year-old  children.  Besides  these  definite  tests, 
studies  were  made  of  family  histories  and  social  backgrounds, 
and  records  kept  of  observations  made  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents on  the  individual  characteristics  and  development  of 
each  child.  These  observations  covered  motor  capacities, 
sensory  and  mental  development,  and  social  and  ethical  re- 
actions, as  revealed  through  daily  activities  in  the  play-room, 
outdoors,  or  at  meals. 

These  activities  are  consciousl]  made  educational  processes 
throughout  the  day.  Each  child,  on  arriving  in  the  morn- 
ing, takes  off  his  own  wraps  and  hangs  them  in  his  own 
cupboard  with  ns  little  assistance  as  possible.  Each  child  is 
inspected  by  a  Board  of  Health  nurse  stationed  at  one  end  of 
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the  cloak-room.  No  child  enters  the  play-room  without 
passing  this  inspection.  If  there  is  an  evidence  of  cold  or 
fever  the  child  is  sent  home.  If  there  is  any  minor  ailment 
that  can  safely  be  cared  for  at  the  school,  the  nurse  attends 
to  it.  She  may,  for  instance,  prescribe  quiet,  or  indoors,  or 
a  modification  of  diet  or  exercise  for  the  day.  This  pre- 
caution has  probably  helped  very  much  to  keep  the  children 
in  good  condition  and  prevent  outbreaks  of  contagious  di- 
sease. On  entering  the  play-room  the  children  go  to  the. 
shelves  and  cupboards  and  choose  what  they  want  to  play  \ 
with.  It  is  here  that  they  show  their  individual  character- 
istics, the  particular  abilities  and  weaknesses  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  play,  a  little  fruit 
is  served,  or  perhaps  orange  juice.  Then  comes  the  business 
of  assuming  wraps,  and  after  a  morning  of  outdoor  play  in 
the  sandpiles,  on  the  swings  and  teeters,  with  wagons  and 
kiddie  cars  and  velocipedes,  the  children  go  in  to  dinner. 
Just  before  the  business  of  tablesetting  begins  they  gather 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  circle  for  a  story  or  a  little  music. 
When  dinner  is  ready  they  take  their  places  at  the  little 
tables,  eager  to  serve  and  be  served.  The  children's  diet 
is  planned  by  a  specialist  in  charge  of  nutrition. 

An  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  children  to  conquer  un- 
reasonable dislikes;  records  are  kept  of  what  they  eat  and 
studies  made  of  their  growth  and  development.  According 
to  the  standards  established  by  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin  of  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  the  majority  of  the 
children  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery  School  show  an 
abnormal  increase  in  growth.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  vitamines,  protein  and  mineral  salts 
in  the  children's  diet,  even  though,  of  course,  the  school  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  its  attempt  to  regulate  diet 
may  be  undone  in  the  two  meals  the  children  get  at  home. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  mothers'  coopera- 
tion through  a  meeting  at  which  the  subject  of  diet  was 
discussed  and  through  diet  slips  sent  out  for  seven  children 
at  two  different  periods  for  a  week  each.  This  work  is  to 
be  extended.  Almost  all  the  children  were  constipated  when 
they  entered  the  school,  and  the  trouble  has  been  corrected 
in  every  case  but  one,  though  there  is  still  occasional  diffi- 
culty on  Monday  morning  after  a  week-end  at  home.  The 
improvement  is  due  to  the  selection  of  three  or  four  bulky 
foods,  fruit,  vegetables  and  whole  wheat  bread  and  to  the 
regulation  of  the  schedule.  The  children  almost  invariably 
eat  without  protest  at  the  school  what  they  refuse  at  home. 

Right  after  dinner  the  children  go  upstairs  for  their 
nap.  Each  child  has  his  own  cot  and  blanket.  The  windows 
are  kept  open  and  the  children  warmly  covered.  They  are 
required  to  be  quiet  until  three  o'clock.  Most  of  them  sleep 
soundly  and  wake  rested  and  refreshed,  and  ready  to  greet 
their  parents  when  they  come  for  them. 

"It  is  amazing  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  experience — 
and  how  few  of  us  have — ,"  says  Mrs.  Woolley,  "to  what 
an  extent  a  varied  group  of  three-  and  four-year-old  children 
present  the  varieties  of  ability,  of  initiative,  and  of  social 
reaction  found  in  adult  society.  The  children  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  homes ;  homes 
of  wealth,  homes  of  poverty,  homes  of  a  high  degree  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  homes  of  very  limited  education  and 
culture,  happy  homes,  unhappy  homes,  normal  homes,  broken 
homes.  The  children  clearly  reflect  the  differences  of  in- 
heritance and  home  environment." 

The  new  social  institution  toward  which  this  experiment 
looks  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — as  a  means 
for  the  more  effective  training  of  girls  in  child  care,  and  as 
the  expression  of  public  recognition  of  the  need  for  making 
an  earlier  beginning  of  public  education.  The  first,  which  is 
the  immediate  concern  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  under 
the  terms  of  the  endowment,  looks  toward  the  establishment 
of  similar  nursery  schools  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  the 
training  of   girls   in   public   and   private   schools.      The   six 
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UBLICITY  keeps  your  association  mem- 
bers talking,  acting,  and  building  up 
association  success.  At  your  annual 
"Get-together,"  the  originality  of  dis- 
plays, programs,  novelties,  etc.,  will  stir  mem- 
bers  to   enthusiastic   support. 

This  is  why  the  association  secretary  calls  in 
a  good  publicity  man  to  cooperate  as  a  sort  of 
"temporary    assistant".    .   .    . 

Consider  also  the  varied  forms  of  publicity 
through  which  an  association  may  reach  the 
public:- — posters,  booklets,  press  stories,  exhibits,  dis- 
plays, charts,  maps,  diagrams.  There's  an  endless 
array  of  good  publicity  media, — it  is  originality  that 
makes  any   of  these  most  effective. 

The  important  thing  is  to  engage  skilled  and  trained 
publicity  men  willing  to  prepare  a  single  detail  or  an 
entire  campaign.  Upon  inquiry,  one  man  (or  our 
whole    staff)     is    ready     to    give     counsel    or    service. 
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The 

Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments 

144  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

Announces 
Bulletin     XI 

A  Nursery  School  Experiment 

by 

HARRIET  M.  JOHNSON 

Discusses  the  equipment  and  procedure  developed 
in  the  course  of  three  years'  experience  with 
children  between  the  ages  of  18  months  and  3 
years.  Miss  Johnson's  aim  has  been  not  only 
physical  care,  but  to  sound  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities and  to  offer  laboratory  facilities  for  re- 
search workers  on  the  Bureau's  staff.  Her  report 
is  a  unique  contribution  and  should  prove  sug- 
gestive to  all  students  of  this  age  period. 

A  section  on  Music,  by  Carmen  S.  Reuben,  taps 
a  rich  field  of  special  inquiry. 

The  Introduction,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  pre- 
sents the  purpose  and  program  of  the  Bureau  in 
relation  to  this  nursery  school. 

Pp.  82,  With  many  illustrations.   Price  75c. 
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Plans   and  Illustrations  of 
Prisons  and 
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HASTINGS  H.  HART,  LL.  D. 

Formerly   Pres.   American  Prison  Assocn. 

Price  $2.50  net 

This  book  is  the  only  compilation  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Invaluable  for  reference.  Answers 
many  questions  sure  to  come  up. 
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What  Is  the  Next  Step  in  Case  Work? 
CASE-STUDY  POSSIBILITIES 

Ada  E.  Sheffield,  author  of  The  Social  Case  History 

An  approach  to  the  systematic  study  of  social  relations  in 

family  and  neighborhood. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Unmarried  Mother  ? 

Alberta  S.  B.  Guibord,  M.D.,  and  Ida  R.  Parker 

A    follow-up    study    of    82    unmarried    mothers    given    a 
mental  examination. 


50c  each,   10  copies  $4.00  postage   prepaid 
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CHAMBER      MUSIC 

People's     Symphony     Announce     Six     Concerts     for     Students     and     Workers     at     the 
Washington    Irving    H.    S.    Auditorium 

ST.  CECILIA  CHORUS 

FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

HANS  LETZ  QUARTET 

HARMATI  STRING  QUARTET 

NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

and  a  well  known  Trio 
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27    West    8th    Street,    New    York 


months'  experience  seems  to  warrant  an  immediate  extension. 
The  girls  who  have  had  the  training  this  year,  their  in- 
structors and  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  agree  that  they  have  gained  an  understanding 
which  should  fit  them  for  more  effective  motherhood.  No 
girl  who  has  watched  the  corrective  effect  of  right  feeding 
and  regular  physical  habits  will  be  likely  to  neglect  her 
own  children  in  these  respects.  No  girl  who  has  seen 
scientific  methods  used  in  developing  the  mental  capacities 
of  little  children  will  be  satisfied  to  let  her  own  "just  grow." 
No  girl  who  has  observed  the  application  of  intelligence  to 
the  development  of  social  and  moral  attitudes  in  three-  and 
four-year-olds  will  be  content  to  leave  this  training  for  later 
years  or  less  thoughtful  handling. 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  outside  of  financial  support, 
is  in  securing  adequately  trained  teachers.  To  work  with 
little  children  there  must  always  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
adults  than  is  necessary  for  older  children.  Not  all  these 
adults,  however,  need  be  paid  or  specially  trained.  Many  of 
them  may  well  be  student  assistants.  The  teachers  in  charge, 
however,  should  be  exceptionally  well  educated  and  trained 
along  lines  which  so  far  have  not  been  developed  in  America. 
In  anticipation  of  the  need  for  teachers  of  this  type  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  is  planning  to  offer  fellowships  of 
one  thousand  dollars  each  for  specialized  work  in  physical 
care  and  nutrition  of  children  of  pre-school  age,  and  mental 
testing  and  psychological  research.  The  candidates  must  be 
university  graduates,  preferably  with  some  teaching  experi- 
ence and  working  for  a  doctor's  degree ;  the  year's  work 
counting  for  a  year's  credit  toward  the  degree.  With  di- 
rectors trained  in  this  way,  a  beginning  might  be  made  to 
demonstrate  possibilities  and  develop  community  interest  and 
support.  But  if  the  benefits  to  the  children  are  as  great 
as  the  results  of  this  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate, 
we  must  begin  to  plan  for  a  revolutionary  innovation — for 
nothing  less  than  an  extension  of  our  whole  public  school 
system  to  include  at  least  three-  and  four-year-old  children. 
Such  an  extension  would  have  the  double  value  of  giving 
to  the  older  girls  the  type  of  training  they  need,  and  to  all 
the  children  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  organized  education. 

HEREDITY  AND  INSTINCT  IN  HUMAN  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  456) 
bine,  and  organize  the  activities  of  the  mind.  Animals  have 
it  in  some  measure,  and  it  is  unique  in  man  only  by  the  de- 
gree of  its  development:  it  might  be  compared  to  a  common 
soldier  emerging  from  the  rank,  taking  the  lead  by  virtue 
of  peculiar  ability  and  becoming  in  time  the  commanding 
officer. 

And  human  history,  in  distinction  from  animal  history, 
is  a  natural  outcome  of  those  traits  of  human  psychology 
that  we  have  discussed.  It  is  a  process  possible  only  to  a 
species  endowed  with  teachable  instinctive  dispositions,  or- 
ganized, partly  by  reason,  into  a  plastic  and  growing  so- 
cial whole.  This  whole,  responsive  to  the  outer  world  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  containing  also  diverse  and  potent  en- 
ergies within  itself,  is  ever  putting  forth  new  tonus  of  life. 
which  we  describe  as  progress  or  decadence  according  as 
we  think  them  better  or  worse  than  the  old.  These 
changes  do  not  require  any  alteration  in  our  hereditary 
powers.  In  fact  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Teutonic  stocks  from  which  most  of  us  are  sprung  are 
appreciably  different  now,  so  far  as  heredity  is  concerned, 
from  what  they  were  when  Caesar  met  and  fought  and  de- 
scribed them.  If  we  could  substitute  a  thousand  babies 
from  that  time  for  those  in  our  own  cradles,  it  would  prob- 
ably make  no  perceptible  difference.  They  would  grow  up 
in  our  ways,  driving  automobiles  instead  of  war  chariots, 
reading  the  newspapers  and.  in  general,  playing  the  hu- 
man game  as  it  is  played  today  quite  like  the  rest  of  us. 
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AND,  finally,  just  what  do  we  mean  by  human  nature? 
The  phrase  is  used  vaguely,  but  there  are  at  least 
three  meanings  that  can  be  distinguished  with  some  pre- 
cision. And  as  we  distinguish  them  we  may  be  able,  at  the 
same  time,  to  answer  the  perennial  question.  Does  human 
nature  change? 

It  may  mean,  first,  the  strictly  hereditary  nature  of  man, 
borne  by  the  germ-plasm,  the  formless  impulses  and  ca- 
pacities that  we  infer  to  exist  at  birth,  but  of  which  we  have 
little  definite  knowledge  because  they  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves except  as  a  factor  in  social  development.  This  na- 
ture appears  to  charge  very  slowly,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  we  are  very  different  at  birth  from  our  ancestors 
of,  say,  a  thousand  years  ago. 

It  may  mean,  second,  a  social  nature  developed  in  man 
by  simple  forms  of  intimate  association  or  "primary  groups," 
especially  the  family  and  neighborhood,  which  are  iound 
everywhere  and  everywhere  work  upon  the  individual  in 
somewhat  the  same  way.  This  nature  consists  chiefly  of 
certain  primary  social  sentiments  and  attitudes,  such  as  con- 
sciousness of  oneself  in  relation  to  others,  love  of  appro- 
bation, resentment  of  censure,  emulation,  and  a  sense  of 
social  right  and  wrong  formed  by  the  standards  of  a  group. 
This  seems  to  me  to  correspond  very  closely  to  what  is 
meant  by  "human  nature"  in  ordinary  speech.  We  mean 
something  much  more  definite  than  hereditary  disposition, 
which  most  of  us  know  nothing  about,  and  yet  something 
fundamental  and  wide-spread  if  not  universal  in  the  life  of 
man,  found  in  ancient  history  and  in  the  accounts  of  re- 
mote nations,  as  well  as  now  and  here.  Thus,  when  we 
read  that  Joseph's  brethren  hated  him  and  could  not  speak 
peacably  to  him  because  they  saw  that  their  father  loved 
him  more  than  all  the  rest,  we  say,  "Of  course,  that  is  hu- 
man nature."  This  social  nature  is  much  more  alterable 
than  heredity,  and  if  it  is  "pretty  much  the  same  the  world 
over,"  as  we  commonly  say,  this  is  because  the  intimate 
groups  in  which  it  is  formed  are  somewhat  similar.  If 
these  are  essentially  changed,  human  nature  will  change 
with  them. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  the  phrase  which  is  not  unusual, 
especially  in  discussions  which  turn  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  human  nature.  This  is  not  easy  to  define  but  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  identifying  it  with  somewhat 
specific  types  of  behavior,  such  as  pecuniary  selfishness  or 
generosity,  belligerency  or  peacefulness,  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency, conservatism  or  radicalism,  and  the  like.  In 
other  words,  it  departs  from  the  generality  of  the  idea  and 
brings  in  elements  that  come  from  particular  situations  and 
institutions.  Human  nature,  in  any  such  sense  as  this,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  changeful,  because  the  behavior  to 
which  it  gives  rise  varies,  morally  and  in  every  other  way, 
with  the  influences  that  act  upon  it.  It  may  be  selfish, 
inefficient,  quarrelsome,  conservative  now,  and  a  few  years 
hence  or  in  another  situation  generous,  peaceful,  efficient, 
and  progressive ;  all  turns  upon  how  it  is  evoked  and  or- 
ganized. Perhaps  the  commonest  fallacy  we  meet  in  this 
connection  is  that  which  assumes  that  human  nature  does 
not  change,  points  out  respects  in  which  it  has  worked  de- 
plorably, and  concludes  that  it  will  always  work  so.  An 
unchanging  human  nature,  it  is  said,  has  given  us  wars  and 
economic  greed ;  it  always  will.  On  the  contrary,  since 
these  things  disappear  or  are  controlled  under  certain  con- 
ditions we  may  conclude  that  human  nature,  in  this  sense, 
is  subject  to  change. 

But,  in  the  more  general  sense,  it  is  a  nature  whose 
primary  trait  is  teachability,  and  so  does  not  need  to  change 
in  order  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  changing  conduct 
and  institutions.  We  can  make  it  work  in  almost  any  way 
if  we  understand  it,  as  a  clever  mechanic  can  mould  to  his 
will  the  universal  laws  of  mass  and  motion. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
of  SOCIAL  and  HEALTH  WORK 

announces 

SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

made  possible   by  gifts  to 

The     White-Williams     Foundation     of     Philadelphia 

from 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York 

Courses     in     Vocational     Guidance,     Education,     Behavior     Problems 

and   School   Counseling  open   February    1;   scholarships 

extend   to  January   1,    1924. 

Applicants  must  have  had  collegiate  training  and  experience 
in  both  teaching  and   social   work. 

For  further  information  address 

VIRGINIA   P.   ROBINSON,    Secretary,   Admissions   Committee, 

339   South   Broad   Street,   Philadelphia. 


Second   Semester  of  Regular   Courses   begins  on  January  22  with 
Field   Work;  class  sessions  begin   February  26. 

Case  Work  Group  Work  Community  Work 

Social    Research  Public    Health    Nursing 

Full  information  furnished  upon  request  to 

THE   REGISTRAR 

339  South  Broad   Street,  Philadelphia. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


The  Allen  School— Social  Science 

Correspondence  Course  in  Psychology.  Fundamental  course  in  the 
subject  so  important  to  social  workers  and  students  of  social  prob- 
lems. Among  the  topics  considered  are:  the  relation  of  biology  to 
psychology,  physical  basis  of  nerve  action,  consciousness  and  atten- 
tion, sensation,  perception,  memory,  the  imagination,  thought,  feel- 
ing and  emotion,  the  will.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mental  faculties.  Other  courses  offered  are:  Social 
Problems,  Poor  Relief,  Economics,  and  U.  S.  Government.  Students 
may   start  any   time.     Write   for   catalogue  to 

HENRY    M.    ALLEN,    A.M.,    Principal 
Allen    School,    Auburn,    N.    Y. 


Does  your  Institution  need  Funds?  * 

"\X7RITE  for  details  of  plan  by  which  we  have  organized 
'  ™  successful  campaigns  during  the  past  ten  years — raising 
funds  from  $50,000  to  over  a  million.  Endorsements  and  terms 
will  be  gladly  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  R.  CURRIER  Established 


Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  New  York 
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THE   NEGRO    YEAR  BOOK 

MONROE  N.  WORK,  Editor 
The  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro 
and  the  most  extensively  used  compendium  of  information  on  this 
subject,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
sixth  annual  edition,  1921-22,  is  now  on  sale;  paper  cover  50c; 
board  cover  $1.00   postpaid.      Address 

THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  CO.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 
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PROBATION 

OFFICERS— JUDGES— BIG  BROTHERS— CHILD 

WELFARE    WORKERS  —  EVERYBODY    INTER- 

ESTED   IN   COURTS  AND   COMMUNITY   WORK 

WITH   DELINQUENTS: 

You  will  find  the  following  publications  valuable: 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  PROBATION 
OFFICERS: 

Just  out:  Contains  the  names  of  probation  officers  in  juvenile 
and  adult  courts  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
only  directory  of  its  kind.  Postpaid  25c. 

THE  PROBATION  BULLETIN: 

Issued  bi-monthly.  Contains  news  from  the  field  of  court  and 
community  work  with  delinquents,  announcement  of  conferences, 
publications,  brief  suggestive  articles.         Subscription  50c  per  year! 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PROBATION  CONFERENCE: 

All  the  valuable  addresses  and  reports  at  the  16th  Annual  Pro- 
bation Conference  at  Providence,  June  1922.  Juvenile  delinquency 
—juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts,— adult  probation  and 
parole,— training  for  probation  work— girls  and  women  sex 
delinquents,— rural   problems,— by   leading  experts   in  each   field. 

Postpaid  $1. 

All  of  the  above  and  other  publications  will  be  sent  to  persons 
^i\?  enr.on  as  members  of  the  Association  before  February  1. 
1923.     HELP  THE  WORK  BY  JOINING! 

Membership :— Active — 
Patron — $100. 


JOINING! 

Contributing- 


$5.;   Sustaining — $10. 


Address : 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 

370  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not     Always     Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hosp.tal  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period  " 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 

Aeolian    Hall  New    York    City 

Planning,    Construction    and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care  of  the  Sick 


Hospitals 

and 

Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WHY  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  FAILED  AND 
THE  COAL  MINERS  WON 

(Continued  from  page  438) 

HAVING  thus  airily,  and  in  true  academic  fashion,  made 
a  deliverance  of  opinion  as  to  the  recent  railroad  strike, 
what  has  the  professor  to  say  about  the  coal  situation  ?  And 
here  his  position  is  reversed.  Assuming  to  speak  for  the 
public,  he  contends  that  the  same  reasons  which  warranted 
a  failure  of  the  shop  strike  on  the  railroads  justified  a  vic- 
tory for  the  United  Mine  Workers.  And  the  argument, 
again,  runs  back  to  standardization  of  wages.  In  the  rail- 
road field  the  trouble  was  over-standardization  which  need- 
ed to  be  restrained,  having  developed  to  a  point  of  top- 
heaviness  and  unworkability.  In  the  coal  situation,  on  the 
other  hand,  industrial  unrest  necessarily  results  from  under- 
standardization  of  wages  and  production  costs.  The  mar- 
ket for  shop-craft  labor  was  competitive  as  between  the 
railroad  shops  and  the  surrounding  countryside,  but  it  was 
not  competitive  in  the  least  as  between  one  railroad  and 
another.  It  made  no  vital  difference  either  to  the  public 
or  the  workers  on  any  railroad  what  scale  prevailed  on 
railroads  in  other  parts  of  the  land ;  but  there  is  almost  no 
industry  in  the  country  in  which  competition  is  so  keen  as 
to  price  and  production  expenses  as  in  the  case  of  soft  coal. 
Ordinarily,  coal  from  certain  mines  supplies  areas  tribu- 
tary thereto  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  transportation.  But 
this  situation  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  upset  by  reason  of 
the  high  proportion  of  the  total  cost  which  goes  for  mine 
wages — said  authoritatively  to  be  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
F.  O.  B.  mine  cost. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  shall  never  have  indus- 
trial stability  in  coal  mining  so  long  as  the  wide  spread 
continues  to  exist  between  labor  costs  in  the  union  fields  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for  example,  and  the  non-union 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  This 
situation  has  been  enormously  aggravated  since  191 4.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  union  miners  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  had  begun  to  feel  the  menace  of  the  growing  produc- 
tion from  the  enormous  reserves  of  the  finest  coal  in  the 
country,  in  the  non-union  regions.  There  was  market  in 
abundance  for  everybody's  coal,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
but  with  peace  came  the  pinch ;  and  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  the  wage  scale  in  the  unionized  Central  Com» 
petitive  Field  could  not  be  maintained  if  the  country  was 
to  be  supplied  so  largely  from  these  enormous  reserves  new- 
ly opened  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Virginia. 
The  year  1922  practically  re-enacted  the  experience  of  three 
years  earlier.  Each  time,  the  attempt  to  standardize  wages 
up  north  merely  shut  down  the  union  mines ;  while  the 
country  continued  to  be  supplied  without  very  great  incon- 
venience from  southern  West  Virginia.  And  the  more 
tightly  the  northern  mines  were  shut  down,  the  more  con- 
siderable did  the  development  and  profit  in  the  non-union 
fields  become.  Now  that  they  mine  more  than  one-third 
of  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  the  whole  country,  the  non- 
union fields  have  it  in  their  power  to  break  any  strike  any- 
where. 

One  must  distinguish,  of  course,  between  conditions  in 
the  hard  and  the  soft  coal  fields.  There  is  no  dispute  over 
standardization  in  the  anthracite  region.  Unionization  is 
complete ;  monopoly  on  both  sides  is  perfect,  and  it  is  only 
the  necessitous  consuming  public  which  has  no  representa- 
tion in  the  wage  negotiations  which  take  place.  It  is  al- 
ways the  soft  coal  situation  of  which  I  speak  in  this  discus- 
sion  of  standardization  of   wages. 

With  any  difference  in  wages  between  union  and  non- 
union mines,  the  latter  of  course  have  the  advantage  under 
such  keen  competition,  in  their  ability  to  under-sell  their 
competitors.  In  active  times,  with  brisk  demand,  almost 
everybody  finds  a  market  for  part  of  his  output,   at  least ; 
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but  with  depression,  the  non-union  mines  continue  to  run 
long  after  the  union  fields  are  compelled  to  shut  down ; 
and  it  sometimes  even  happens  that  the  union  operators 
have  fulfilled  their  contracts  when  they  could  not  run 
their  own  mines,  by  the  purchase  of  coal  from  the  non- 
union operators.  The  point  of  all  this  is,  then,  to  emphasize 
the  keenly  competitive  aspect  of  the  coal  labor  market. 
Assuredly,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  every  miner, 
wherever  situated,  that  some  fair  relativity  should  be 
worked  out,  in  terms  of  living  costs,  between  his  wages  and 
those  of  all  of  the  other  miners,  possibly  competitive  with 
him,  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  competition  between  union  and  non-union  fields  ac- 
counts for  the  resolute  determination  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  organize  this  West  Virginia  country  and  the 
equal  determination  of  operators  not  to  permit  it.  But 
it  also  partially  accounts  for  another  phenomenon,  namely, 
the  irregularity  of  employment  of  the  miners,  especially  in 
the  unionized  territory.  They  work  so  few  days  in  the 
year,  in  these  union  fields,  that  even  an  unduly  high  daily 
wage,  for  the  days  they  work,  barely  yields  subsistence.  The 
non-union  men  probably  work  more  days;  but  although 
their  wages  are  so  much  lower,  they  make  up  somewhat  on 
the  domestic  budget  for  the  difference.  The  unrest  results 
from  the  disparity  of  conditions  between  the  two ;  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  regions  are  neck-and-neck  rivals 
for  possession  of  the  same  markets.  The  operators  in  the 
non-union  field  prosper,  not  only  from  the  excellence  of 
their  product,  but  from  the  advantage  which  they  possess 
because  of  lower  wage  cost.  As  a  recent  writer  has  put  it, 
"one-third  of  the  industry,  the  non-union,  works  at  one  level 
of  costs;  the  other  two-thirds,  the  union,  work  at  a  higher 
level ;  and  all  slumps  and  reverses  are  borne  by  the  less  for- 
tunate two-thirds." 

Soft  coal  conditions  are  fundamentally  mussed  up,  also, 
by  the  excessive  mine  capacity  of  the  country.  The  Fact- 
Finding  Coal  Commission  has  just  reported  a  potential 
annual  mine  capacity  for  the  United  States  of  i  ,000,000,- 
OOO  tons,  as  against  a  demand  for  only  500,000,000  tons. 
Never  has  the  country,  even  for  a  week,  consumed  anywhere 
near  the  maximum  capacity.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  climax  of  working  time  in  any  six-day  week  ever  at- 
tained was  only  86.8  per  cent  of  the  full  forty-eight  hours. 
This  accounts  for  the  miners'  demand  for  a  thirty-hour 
week  at  wages  so  fixed  as  to  yield  a  subsistence  on  that 
basis.  The  demand  is  natural  enough.  Who  would  not 
prefer  to  earn  his  living  in  thirty  hours  per  week  instead  of 
forty-eight?  But  does  that  remedy  really  cure  the  disease? 
Here  again  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  interest 
of  the  public.  Any  hourly  rate  figured  on  the  basis  of  five 
days  of  six  hours  each  would  so  put  up  the  price  of  this  indis- 
pensable product  as  to  impose  an  intolerable  tax  upon  the 
community.  Would  such  a  tax  operate,  indeed,  to  cor- 
rect the  basic  defect — -"to  deflate  the  swollen  mine  capac- 
ity?" Would  it  drive  the  unnecessary  marginal  producers 
out  of  the  business?  Conceivably  this  might  happen  if  the 
labor  cost  were  standardized  on  a  country-wide  basis ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  Merely  to  boost  the  union  operators 
to  the  level  necessary  for  a  thirty-hour  week  would  make 
the  disparity  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  non-union 
mines  even  greater  than  at  present.  West  Virginia  and  its 
neighbors  would  continue  as  before  to  capture  the  markets 
of  the  country,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  would  have 
but  a  paper  advantage  with  the  new  shorter  working  week. 
Wriggle  and  twist  as  you  please,  you  can't  get  away  from 
the  fundamental  difficulty  that  even-handed  competition,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favors,  the  prizes  to  the  deserving  winners 
among  the  operators,  can  be  brought  about  only  through 
the  removal  of  the  existing  handicap  against  the  Central 
Competitive   Field. 


adventures 


in  social  welfare  by  Alexander  Johnson 


(About  450  pp.     Out  early  in  1923.     See  coming 
announcements  in  THE  SURVEY.) 


Part  1.  m  Organized  Charity— in  Cincinnati- 
family  welfare  work  in  Mid-West  in  the  eighteen- 
eighties — in  Chicago. 

Part  2.  in   Supervision  and  Inspection— 

with  the  politicians — among  criminals  and  insane — 
with  paupers  and  orphans — state  bookkeeping — re- 
forming outdoor  relief — with  the  newsmen — con- 
ferences and  the  public. 

Part  3.  with  the  Feeble-Minded— school,  work 

and  play — farms  and  dairies — brick-making  and 
building — with  employees,  doctors,  trustees,  gov- 
ernors and  labor  unions — the  politicians  again — 
being  investigated. 

Part  4.  with  the  National  Conference  —the 

early  days — my  first  conference — the  unwritten 
law — social  work  done  socially — as  paid  secretary — 
how  it  grew— the  three  eras,  relief,  prevention, 
social  construction. 

Part  5.  in  Propaganda— 5  years  work  for  the  f.  m. 
— the  task — the  execution — the  results. 

Part  6.  in  Social  Education— schools  for  social 

workers — summer  schools  and  college  classes — the 
social  awakening  in  the  South. 

Part  7.  in  Home  Service— in  camp  with  the  sol- 
dier boys — field  service  with  the  chapters — the  mar- 
vellous opportunity  of  the  Red  Cross. 


For  announcements   of  date    ol  publication,  price, 

etc.,  drop  a  postal  now  to  Alexander  Johnson,  care 

of  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
•ocieties  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  act- 
ing executive  secretary,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
An  organization  of  professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising 
social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership  open  to 
qualified    social    workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— Richard  A.  Bolt, 
M.  D.,  General  Director,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Helps  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of  mothers'  and  children's 
lives  and  tries  to  secure  for  the  mother  and  child  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  strength." 
Publishes   monthly   magazine,    "Mother  and    Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  "T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
ts1^'    EmPnasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec  y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
.,e„a^e'  *2-00  a  year-  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency- 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19  1923  E  R 
Cass,  general  secretary,  13'5  East  loth  Street.,  New  York  City.' 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression 
or  prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Annual  membership  dues  $2  Member- 
ship includes  quarterly  magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William 
F.   Snow,   M.D..   gen.   dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  literature  for 
children;   to  advise   in  organization   of  local  child   health   programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130  E. 
22nd   St.,   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St..  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,  ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United   States,   Canada,   Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE— 315    Fourth    Avenue,     New    York  City. 

A  national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 

use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work 
out   leisure   time   programs.     H.    S.    Braucher,    secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.    S.   Macfarland,    Rev.    S.   M.   Cavert,   gen'l.    sec'ys.;    105    E.    22 
St..    New   York. 
Commission   on   the  Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.   Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't. ;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
viceprin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  • 
Government    school.     Free    illustrated    literature. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  245  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped: gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans 
to  put  the  disabled  man   "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  Alfred  E.  Marling;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a 
staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Comimonwealth  Fund  Program 
for    the    Prevention    of    Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society) — Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas;  Room  931,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— Edu- 
cation for  a  new  social  order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  $5.00  and  $25.00.  Special  rates 
for  students. 

NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF     LEGAL    AID    SOCI ETI ES— Officers: 

President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway.  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90.000, 
with  350  branches.     Membership.   $1    upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division, 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  Nation*! 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 
General   Secretary,    Rev.    John   J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Department  of   Education — Rev.   James  H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 
Bureau   of  Education — A.    C.    Monahan,    Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation —William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 

Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National     Council     of     Catholic     Men — President,     Rear-Admiral 

William  S.  Benson;  Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Women — President,    Mrs.    Michael 

Gavin;   Exec.   Sec'y.,   Miss  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National   Catholic   Service    School   for   Women,    2400   19-th   Street, 

N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. — Director,  Anne  M.  Nicholson. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,   Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency. 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100; 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,   child    welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  As- 
sociate Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  37u  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly. 
t2  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
pres.,  New  York.  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form,  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
12  E.  23rd  St..,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union   Signal."  published  at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  E'ugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;   B.   N.   C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUN  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Yet  if  industrial  peace  in  the  soft  coal  business  can  be  at- 
tained only  through  standardization  of  wage  costs  on  a 
country-wide  basis,  must  the  whole  country  be  unionized, 
or  are  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
entire  situation  ?  The  latter  choice  seems  both  practically 
and  theoretically  impossible,  because  unionism  is  too  vitally 
a  part  of  modern  industrial  and  political  life  to  permit  its 
uprooting ;  and  because  we  have  had  our  experience  with 
unrestrained  cut-throat  competitive  markets.  One  local  cut 
would  start  another,  each  group  of  mines  striving  for  ad- 
vantage by  depressing  wages.  As  one  man  says,  "there  is  no 
bottom  to  the  darn  thing."  The  day  of  such  cut-throat 
competition  is  past  for  coal  mining  and  railroads  alike. 
Business  men  and  the  public  have  had  their  lesson.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  competition  becomes  inimical  to 
everybody's  interest ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  of  course,  the 
laborer  is  the  beast  of  burden  who  carries  most  of  the  load. 

Rejecting  the  possibility  of  complete  open-shop  condi- 
tions, must  we  necessarily  choose  complete  unionization  of 
the  country?  That  is  the  miners'  contention;  and  the  evi- 
dence is  quite  convincing  that  the  operators  in  the  union 
fields  have  been  helping  to  finance  their  campaign  to  or- 
ganize West  Virginia,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line.  But  how 
would  matters  stand  with  the  consuming  public  under  those 
conditions?  An  extortionate  price  in  times  of  active  de- 
mand has  in  the  past  been  restrained  by  the  growing  volume 
of  the  non-union  production,  with  its  lower  wage  scale  and 
market  prices.  If  the  West  Virginia  miners  are  to  be 
standardized  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  unionized 
fields  (not  necessarily  identical,  mind  you,  but  in  terms  of 
differential  living  expenses),  what  will  become  of  this  last 
bulwark  against  the  ever  mounting  cost  of  fuel  ?  This 
brings  one  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  a  greater 
measure  of  governmental  intervention  in  the  business.  The 
railroads,  after  a  long  struggle,  are  now  recognized  public 
utilities.  We  are  already  on  the  verge  of  controlling  the 
coal  fields  through  the  creation  of  federal  coal  commissions, 
either  for  price  fixing  in  time  of  war  or  strikes,  or  for  fact- 
finding in  time  of  peace.  Possibly  another  protracted  strike 
next  spring,  the  miners  standing  out  for  another  20  per  cent 
wage  increase  and  a  thirty-hour  week,  may  compel  further 
federal  intervention.  Assuredly  some  agency,  not  only 
intelligent  but  powerful,  must  sooner  or  later  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  enforce  a  remedy.  Possibly  mere  fact- 
finding will  turn  the  trick ;  but  some  skepticism  seems  per- 
missible under  the  circumstances. 

Were  it  not  for  the  complicated  division  of  powers  be- 
tween  the  federal  government  and  the  states  in  our  scheme 
of  things,  an  ideal  solution  for  such  a  situation  might  be 
feasible.  As  was  proposed  by  the  British  Industrial  Council, 
when  wages  have  once  become  standardized  throughout  the 
major  part  of  an  industry,  this  scale  might  be  extended  by 
law  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  business  and  so  prevent 
the  industrial  unrest  which  always  results  from  any  dispar- 
ity of  wages  among  the  workers  with  the  concurrent  dis- 
organization of  market  prices  for  the  consumers.  This 
ideal  remedy  contains  the  germ1  of  a  public  policy  under 
which  market  and  industrial  conditions  might  conceivably 
be  steadied  without  complete  unionization  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  abolished  at  once 
— the  improper  police  system  prevalent  in  West  Virginia. 
Senator  Kenyon's  report  of  1922  put  it  none  too  strongly. 
"The  system  of  paying  deputy  sheriffs  out  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  operators  .  .  .  is  a  vicious  and  un-Ameri- 
can policy,  and  a  practice  that  should  cease."  The  continued 
denial  of  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon  rights  of  assembly  and  free 
speech  as  practiced  in  West  Virginia  runs  counter  to  every 
dictate  of  fair  play  and  of  good  government.  Such  a  system 
is  a  downright  outrage.  It  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  re- 
gardless of  the  complications  its  discontinuance  may  cause. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  January  1st. 

Address  Advertising  T  H  F      ?FIR  VPY  112  East  19th  Street 

Department  *  **  *■"      ■*  *•'  lx    v    *-•   *  New  York  City 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Reception  secretary.  Social 
Service  Department  in  a  Philadelphia 
hospital  with  case  work  experience  and 
knowledge  of  stenography.  A  good  posi- 
tion for  someone  who  finds  field  work  too 
strenuous.      Address    1818   Lombard    Street. 

POSITION  open  at  once  at  a  large  Set- 
tlement for  an  experienced  secretary.  Send 
full  information,  age,  education,  experi- 
ence, references,  salary  expected.  4370 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  Medical  social  worker  in  a 
Philadelphia  hospital.  Must  have  at  least 
one  year  case  work  experience.  Medical 
experience  not  essential.  Address  181S 
Lombard   Street. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  girls  worker  needed  at 
once  in  a  Settlement  (not  in  New  York 
City).  Give  age,  education,  experience, 
references,   salary  expected.     4375   Survey. 

WANTED:  Trained  Social  Case  Work- 
ers to  do  medical  social  service  in  North 
middle  west  Government  Hospitals'  caring 
for  ex-service  men.  Apply  to  Central 
Division,   American   Red   Cross,   308   North 

Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

- 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and 
clerical  work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full   maintenance.     4339   Survey. 

MATRON  wanted,  experienced,  full 
command  of  Yiddish,  and  fully  conversant 
with  Dietary  Laws;  good  salary  and  main- 
tenance.    4372  Survey. 

POSITION  of  assistant  to  the  head  resi- 
dent of  a  large  Settlement  now  open.  Ap- 
plications confidential.     4379   Survey. 

WANTED:  Jewess,  University  graduate 
with  considerable  case  work  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  child-placing  for  sub- 
executive  in  Jewish  child-placing  organiza- 
tion  in  middle   west.     4381   Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  in  a  modern 
progressive  girls'  home.  Good  manager, 
thoroughly  interested,  kind  but  strict. 
Eighteen  children  and  cook  in  cottage. 
Delightful  surroundings.  Salary  fifty  dol- 
lars and  maintenance.  Address  Super- 
intendent, Children's  Home,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

(In  cnsirerina  these  adv 


FREE   HOSPITAL    INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

The  Association  of  American  Nurses 
Training  Schools  offers  FREE  INFORMA- 
TION to  parents  and  young  women  in- 
terested in  learning  about  the  training  nec- 
essary to  become  a  State  Registered  Grad- 
uate Nurse.  The  catalogue  of  any  accred- 
ited hospital  training  school  for  nurses  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  is  sent  by  the 

Association  FREE  to  student  or  parent. 
The  expert  advice  of  the  Association  is 
given  regarding  the  relative  standing  of  all 
hospitals.  This  service  is  entirely  free  and 
reliable.  It  is  maintained  by  the  annual 
dues  of  the  accredited  hospitals  which  are 
members  of  this  Association. 

PHYSICIANS   AND   GRADUATE 
NURSES 
who   are   interested    in   post-graduate   work 
may    write    us    for    information    regarding 
medical,     laboratory,     nurses'     and     dietetic 
post-graduate  courses. 

ANY  ACCREDITED  HOSPITAL 
which    is    not   now   a   member   of  the   Asso- 
ciation   is   asked    to   write    us    and   full    in- 
formation   regarding    the    Association    and 
our   application   blanks   will   be  forwarded. 

THE   ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 

NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
(Official  Headquarters  for  advice  and  free 
information  regarding  all  hospitals  located 
anywhere    in   the    United    States    and    Can- 
ada),  30  North  Michigan,  Chicago. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    BUREAU 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 
places  executives,  secretaries,  research, 
editorial  and  social  workers,  teachers,  sta- 
tisticians, investigators  and  general  office 
workers.  299  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

COOPERATIVE  AGENCY 

MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  for  cooperative 
service  desires  positions  for  recommended 
companions,  governesses,  infants'  nurses 
and  housekeepers.  Phone  Audubon  5788, 
477  West  145th  St.,  New  York  City. 

TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Southern  Building. 
Washington. 


MAN  of  36  with  social  welfare  exper 
ence  wishes  Executive  Secretaryship  or 
other  administrative  position.  Such  a  con- 
nection with  a  Civic  League  or  community 
organization  would  be  very  desirable. 
Settlement  or  institutional  work  considered. 
Would  also  be  exceedingly  glad  to  under- 
take individual  work  among  children  or 
young  people,  having  been  connected  with 
a  child-protecting  organization.  Any  loca- 
tion considered,  preferably  New  York  City. 
4371   Survey. 


ABLE    EXECUTIVE    AVAILABLE. 

Man  with  years  of  successful  executive 
experience  in  work  with  children;  institu- 
tional or  otherwise-  will  be  free  January 
first.  Superintendence  residential  home 
preferred.     4369  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  position  as 
Nutrition  Worker.  Any  type  of  work  ex- 
cept institutional.  Organization  or  exe- 
cutive work  preferred.  Six  years'  experi- 
ence.     References.     4365    Survey. 

JEWISH  woman,  refined,  educated, 
some  institutional  experience,  desires  part 
or  whole  time  position  in  institution,  01  will 
act  as  companion  to  elderly  lady.  4374 
Survey. 

CHRISTIAN  man  with  years  of  success- 
ful experience  seeks  executive  position 
where  his  training  and  influence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  less  for- 
tunate children.     4373  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  24,  two  years'  college 
training,  including  courses  in  sociology  and 
psychology,  desires  position  as  supervisor 
or'  assistant,    Children's    Institution.      4377 

Survey. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  with  an  exceptional 
experience  in  Industrial  and  Institutional 
work— presently  head  of  an  organization. 
would  like  to  make  a  change.    4378  Survey. 


I 


EDUCATED  WOMAN,  broad  knowl- 
edge of  social  problems,  desires  executive 
position  in  Children's  or  Delinquent  Girls 
Home.  Experienced  and  successful  cottage 
mother,  business  manager,  nurse.  4380 
Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires 
an  executive  or  sub-executive  position. 
Conversant  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best 
of  references.     4355  Survey. 


SUPERINTFA'DENT  of  Orphan  Asylum 
with  (ill  eleven  years'  experience  in  child 
care  work,  would  like  to  grasp  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  progressive  change.  College 
graduate,    married.      4376    Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  young  man.  ten  years 
successful  record  as  organizer  in  educa- 
tioi  al,  boys  and  settlement  work  and  in- 
dustrial relations,  desires  connection.  Pre- 
fer  Chicago.     4363    Survey. 


THE  Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan 
Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
reorganizing  its  staff,  has  an  opening  for  a 
woman  with  the  necessary  qualifications, 
personality  and  training  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  Girls'  Department.  Salary 
$1200.00  per  year  and  full  maintenance. 
Send  application,  which  should  include  both 
personal  and  experience  references,  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  age  to  A.  D.  Faber, 
Station  G,  Phila.,  Pa. 
ertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.  //  helps  us,  it  identities  you. 
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JJZ  HEN  you  purchase  goods  ad- 
Ft  vertistd  in  Survey  Graphic,  or 
answer  a  Graphic  advertisement — 
please   mention  Survey   Graphic. 


LECTURES 


Dr.  JOSEPH  K.  HART, 

Educational  Editor  of  The  Survey, 
will  accept  engagements  for  addresses  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Alabama  between  Jan.  28 
and  Feb.  22,  1923.  Expenses  of  lectures 
will  be  small  as  Dr.  Hart  will  be  in  the 
territory   named. 

For  dates  and  terms,  address 
THE  SURVEY 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONFERENCES- 


If  you  are  planning 
a  spring  conference 
or  week  end  why  not  go  to  the 
Hudson  Guild   Farm   near  Lake  Hopatcong? 

For  particulars  write 

GERTRUDE    STEIN 

220    West   98th    St.  New   York 


Church  Wants  Loan 

Of  not  less  than  $500,  and  not 
over  $1,000  wanted  by  church.  To 
run  six  months  or  more.  Will 
pay  legal  rate  in  this  State,  10 
per  cent. 

For  particulars  write  L.  L.  S. 
1406  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.   ill.  handbook — It's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestio  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line    for    four    insertions, 
copy   to  remain  unchanged. 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association: 
Their  Organization,  Methods  and  Administra- 
tion. Bloomfield  and  Bloomfield,  6  Beacon 
St.,   Boston,    9,    Mass.     Price,    $1.00. 

Milk  and   the   Public   Schools.      Supplemental 

Report  of  the   California   School    Milk   Survey. 

California    Dairy    Council,    216    Pine    St.,    San 

Francisco. 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Legislation   in  Sweden. 

By  J.  Thorsten   Sellin,  Wharton   School,   Univ. 

of  Penn.,   Philadelphia.      148  pp.     Paper  cover. 

One  dollar  plus  postage. 

Certain  Aspects  op  Public  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  in  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  By 
Elizabeth  Pinney  Hunt,  Walnut  Lane,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
— a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Meals, 
by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am. 
School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St.. 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,   Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy  to 
remain   unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,   New   York. 


THE   MARKETPLACE 

FOR  THE  HOME 
The  very  best  THIN  SKINNED 

INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 
and   GRAPEFRUIT 

The    finest    in    the    State,    will    be    shipped 
direct  from  the  trees,   after  they  get  fully 
ripe,  in  quantities  to  suit  family  needs. 
Details  sent  on  request. 

VICTORIA  CITRUS  GROVES 

Box  271  Cocoa,  Indian  River,  Fla. 


HONEY 


Guaranteed     Pure. 
5    lbs.    $1-25    post- 
paid in  first  three 
zones. 
W.  Schipper,  R.   D.  3.       Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new   home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."   Booklet  on  request 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 


Europe  Summer  1 923 


Superb  Routes. 
Experienced 
leadership.      Limited    number.      For   details   write 
Robert   H.    Browning,    117    Elm    St.,    Oberlin,    O. 

Free  Tour  of  Europe  Th<;  owiizer °f  * 

given  a  free  trip  to  Europe.     Educational  Tours. 
160  E.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
for  sale— winter  home.  Captiva  Island  on 
*  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  facing  Pine  Island  Sound. 
5-room  modern  cottage,  all  conveniences,  servant 
quarters,  etc.  Private  dock.  Fishing  and  bath- 
ing. 6-acre  tract,  including  5-acre  grapefruit  and 
orange  grove.  Bargain.  Address  J.  Sanchez  U., 
Captiva,  Lee  Co.,  Fla. 


cONG  POEMS  WANTED 

SONG  WRITERS— Have  you  poems? 
I  have  wonderful  proposition.  Ray  Hib- 
beler,   D16,  4040  Dickens   Ave.,  Chicago. 


SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


STATIONERY 

OLD  HAMPSHIRE. BOND 

100  Noteheads,  5^2x8^,  and  75  Envelopes, 
white  or  gray,  printed.  $2.00  delivered. 
Franklin  Printery,  Warner,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


MSS.    WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 
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Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
SMailing 

J| 
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I  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

g  We    have    complete    equipment 

and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing  g 

1  Addressing 

I  Mailing 

1  If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  = 
g  we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  g 
g      than   you   can   in   your  own   office. 

Let   Us   estimate  on   your   next  job 

I     Webster      Letter      Addressing      &     § 
Mailing  Company 

34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre   2447  = 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Multigraphinel     GRA  mercy  4501  M"1™* 

typewriting     '  »       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


During  the  past  year  the  Classified  Advertising  De- 
partment of  the  SURVEY  has  been  of  service  in  a 
large    variety    of   ways,    including    the    following: 

SITUATIONS  AND  WORKERS  WANTED 
Business,  professional,  teachers,  govern- 
esses,   etc. 

BOARD     AND     ROOMS 

BOOKS.    MAGAZINES.    MSS. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR   THE    HOME 

REAL    ESTATE 

TOURS    AND    TRAVEL 

WOMEN'S    GOODS 

GIFTS 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  this  department  increasingly 
useful  to  readers  of  the  SURVEY  and  as  a  stimulant 
to  further  effort,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
will  be  welcomed. 

1.  Has  the  classified  department  been  of  particular 
service  to  you  during  the  past  year?  If  so,  with 
what   result? 

2.  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  for  enlarging  or 
improving  this   service    in    1923? 


CONTRIBUTORS 

(Continued   from   page   417) 
is    also    a    magnetic    personality    and    has 
made  the  International  Labor  Office  a  home 
of   international   friendship. 

LEAH  YOFFIE  is  a  high  school  teacher 
ia  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  poet  and  writer  on 
Jewish   life. 

CHARLES  H.  COOLEY,  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is 
known  by  his  works  to  all  social  students. 
His  article  in  this  issue  is  taken  from  a  new 
preface  to  his  book,  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order,  just  re-issued  by  Scribners. 

We  take  back  what  we  have  said  above 
about  Clement  Wood.  WILLIAM  E. 
BROOKS,  who  was  also  represented  in  the 
last  number  of  Survey  Graphic,  is  here- 
with nominated  to  share  the  honor  of  court 
poet  with  him. 

RUTH  CRAWFORD  is  a  contributing 
editor. 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph 


K.  Hart 


What  Shall   We  Do  with  Our  Good  Impulses? 


OUR  strenuous  efforts  to  standardize  the  world  and 
to  reduce  life  to  statistics  would  be  quite  convinc- 
ing, these  days,  were  it  not  for  one  disturbing  fact. 
Just  as  we  reach  the  point  of  finishing  off  the  job 
and  of  setting  down  the  last  "statistic"  on  the  books,  some 
good  impulse  or  some  vagrant  feeling  or  emotion  intrudes 
itself  upon  us  and  distracts  us  from  our  triumph.  We  upset 
the  ink  and  blot  out  the  fair  page  of  orderly  figures.  The 
lines  "go  wavy"  before  our  eyes  and  we  carry  our  sub- 
totals to  the  wrong  columns.  Or  our  adding  processes  be- 
come most  unmechanistically  confused,  and  we  find  ourselves 
saying  "two  and  two  make  five,  sometimes!"  Is  it  not 
about  time  for  us  to  try  to  find  out  what  should  be  done 
with   these  unmannerly   impulses   and   emotions? 

The  Christmas  season  is  a  proper  time  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion. This  is  a  time  of  impulses,  a  season  of  emotions, 
personal,  social,  universal.  Have  these  emotions  and  im- 
pulses any  proper  place  in  a  world  that  is  struggling  to 
become  standardized,  mechanical,  statistical  ?  Shall  we  keep 
them  and  enjoy  them  as  impulses  and  emotions,  as  if  statis- 
tics had  never  been  invented?  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  keep 
them  and  enjoy  them  for  this  Christmas  season  only,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  is  a  distinct  concession  to  "human 
weakness,"  and  not  under  any  condition  to  be  construed  as 
creating  a  precedent?  Or  shall  we  undertake  to  help  for- 
ward the  process  of  reducing  all  emotions  and  impulses  to 
standardized  forms  so  that  they  can  be  properly  booked  as 
statistical  data  and  brought  under  that  "control"  which  is 
the  ideal  of  the  modern  world?  Shall  we  make  this  the 
last  Christmas  of  emotions  and  good  impulses?  Shall  we 
all  resolve  to  live  more  statistical  lives  in  1923?  And  shall 
we  undertake  to  make  Christmas,  hereafter,  a  "standardized 
and  statistical"  day? 

Why  should  we  be  so  enamoured  of  "control"  today? 
Politicians  would  control  not  only  all  our  civic  activities, 
but  our  very  feelings  and  thoughts.  Industrialists,  of  many 
sorts  and  colors,  would  control  our  vocational  interests  and 
allegiances.  Teachers  would  control  our  minds.  Preach- 
ers and  priests  would  control  our  moral  and  spiritual  out- 
looks. Academicians  and  critics  would  control  our  tastes. 
Social  workers  would  control  our  budgets.  Health  officials 
would  control  our  dietary.  And  reporters  stand  omnipres- 
ently  ready  to  tell  the  world  if  ever  we  break  over  these 
net-works  of  "controls"  which  we  seem  bound  to  build  up 
about  ourselves.  Why  should  we  be  so  enamoured  of 
"control"? 

Is  it  because  we  are  tired  of  living,  fatigued  with  the 
raw  realities  of  life?  Do  we  build  up  these  routine  con- 
trols as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  intolerable  burden  of 
judgment  and  choice?  Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  of  life? 
"Control"  is,  in  a  sense,  a  form  of  death.  Are  we  more 
afraid  of  life,  today,  than  we  are  of  death?  One  of  our 
poets  has  recently  been  chiding  city  people  with  being  afraid 
of  the  sky — with  shutting  themselves  off  from  the  stars  with 
many  roofs  and  thick  palls  of  smoke.  Are  we  afraid  of 
everything  that  is  not  definite,  limited,  bounded  by  walls 
and  a  roof?  Our  war-bred  fears  seem  to  have  made  us 
permanently  afraid  of  people,  at  least  of  people  who  are 
still    a   little   unfinished   around   the   edges.     We   want   life 
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corralled,    tamed    in    a    paddock.     We    want    people   to   be 
"ized" — to  our  particular  "ism." 

Custom,  itself,  tends  to  stale  the  infinite  variety  of  which 
our  human  living  seems  naturally  capable.  When,  to  this 
customary  drift  toward  uniformity,  we  add  all  the  inten- 
tionally standardizing  efforts  of  the  modern  world,  the 
chances  for  variety,  for  emotion  and  impulse,  seem  to  grow 
ever  more  remote.  We  shrug  our  shoulders  at  the  un- 
usual, the  uncouth,  the  unstandardized.  "It  isn't  done," 
we  say.  We  have  made  the  Fourth  of  July  "safe  and 
sane."  That  is  well,  perhaps,  if  it  has  meant  the  elimina- 
tion of  mere  noise  and  dangerous  explosives.  But  is  it 
well  if  it  has  meant,  also,  the  elimination  of  those  great 
ideas  and  ideals,  unstandard  and  unstatistical,  on  which 
Young  America  was  nourished  on  the  first  Fourth  of  July? 
Historians  may  try  to  convince  us  that  there  was  never 
such  a  thing  as  an  "American"  revolution.  Very  well :  they 
have  merely  shifted  the  emphasis.  They  have  but  shown 
that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  not  geographical — of 
America,  or  any  other  land — but  spiritual.  They  have  but 
demonstrated  that  the  "revolution"- — for  one  assuredly  did 
take  place — was  in  the  souls  of  individuals  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  When  we  have  denied  the  geographical  revo- 
lution, shall  we  ignore  the  spiritual  one  that  this  denial 
has  revealed  the  more  clearly? 

WE  are  burying  Christmas  under  an  avalanche  of  cards 
and  gifts.  This  "holiday  trade"  has  become  almost  a 
vested  right  with  the  shopkeepers.  We  see  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  this.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  some  who,  here 
and  there,  will  listen  to  the  story  of  a  child  of  weary  trav- 
elers, whose  birth  this  Christmas  season  is  supposed  to  cele- 
brate. But  will  they  hear  it  told  that  he  was  in  his  life 
the  critic  and  rejecter  of  all  merely  conventional  standards, 
the  opponent  of  all  vested  interests,  the  upholder  of  that 
living  whose  source  is  the  infinite  deeps  of  man's  own  spirit? 
Will  they  come  from  their  "Christmas  services"  more  in  love 
with  life,  or  more  conventional,  more  afraid  of  life? 

Let  no  one  turn  this  argument  into  a  plea  for  universal 
"uncontrol."  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  save  our 
emotions  and  good  impulses  is  by  organizing  them  into  the 
structure  of  our  individual  and  social  living.  This  will 
mean  that  we  must  criticise  both  our  present  impulses  and 
our  past  customs  and  habits.  It  will  mean  that  we  must 
not  be  cowed  by  the  habits  we  have  developed,  nor  frightened 
by  the  impulses  and  emotions  that  may  come  to  us.  Life 
must  not  be  surrendered  either  to  a  fixed  past  or  to  an  un- 
disciplined present.  Happily,  the  world  is  not  made  of 
these  "either — or"  dilemmas.  The  future  promises  more 
than  the  past  and  present  knows — just  as  a  tiny  seed  and 
a  bit  of  soil  can  produce  a  tree  under  which  multitudes  may 
find  shelter.  Our  impulses  and  emotions  must  have  a 
share  in  that  future,  just  as  the  tiny  seed  has  a  share  in 
the  making  of  the  mighty  tree.  Statisticians  have  much 
difficulty  in  seeing  living  trees.  They  seem  to  admire  dead 
trees  which  can  be  turned  into  "board  feet,"  and  "made  of 
some  use."  We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  supply  of  lumber  depends  not  on  the  number  of  dead 
trees  in  the  woods,  but  on  the  number  of  live  ones. 


SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course    on 
Social    Organization 


Questions   on 
Current    Issues 


VIII.  Sources  of  Social  Problems 

Why  should  we  have  so  many  social  problems?  Consider 
the  elements  of  social  living  that  we  have  discussed  so  far 
in  these  studies.  People  differ ;  yet  we  are  enough  alike  to 
live  together  in  more  or  less  competitive  groups.  Individ- 
uals have  their  own  desires  and  hopes,  yet  they  are  com- 
pelled to  settle  with  the  customs  and  folkways  of  the  group. 
Individuals  find  group  life  agreeable,  but  they  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  membership  in  one  group :  they  must  belong 
to  many.  Individuals  outgrow  groups  they  once  esteemed. 
Groups  outgrow  their  own  past  life,  and  find  themselves 
compelled  to  reconstruct  their  modes  of  living  and  of  or- 
ganization. Especially  do  groups  grow  more  and  more 
complicated.  But  group  life  resists  reorganization.  It 
clings  to  old  forms.  It  presses  hard  on  the  individual  within 
and  on  groups  outside.  These  developments  are  natural,  in- 
evitable. In  them  we  find  the  sources  of  most  of  our  so- 
cial problems.  Problems  are  not  evils.  The  evil  arises  when 
we  inertly  accept  the  problem  as  inescapable  and  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  we  enjoy  the  conditions  that  exist. 

1  Sources  of  Our  Physical  Problems 
•  Bertrand  Russell  supposes  that  some  of  our  social  problems 
are  of  such  sort  as  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  world. 
Disease;  poverty,  death;  what  is  the  basis  of  each  of  these?  Is 
disease  completely  eradicable?  Will  science  ever  be  able  to  guar- 
antee continuous  good  health?  Is  poverty  wholly  a  fault  of  social 
ill-adjustments?  What  about  poor  soils?  Crop  failures?  The 
destruction  of  wealth  by  floods,  earthquakes  and  other  accidental 
factors?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  likely  that  human  living  will  ever 
be  made  absolutely  safe?  And  how  shall  we  classify  death?  As 
an  individual  or  social  fault,  as  in  some  religions?  As  a  physical 
defect?  As  a  preventable  calamity?  As  a  moral  and  social 
benefit?     Are  all  our  problems  social  problems? 

2  Sources  of  Our  Individual  Problems 
•  Before  the  rise  of  the  modern  "social  movement"  many  of 
our  present  problems  were  well  known,  but  they  were  explained 
in  ways  that  we  have  largely  forgotten,  or  of  which  we  have 
never  heard.  For  example,  the  defective  child  was  known,  and 
the  epileptic.  Both  these  afflictions  were  regarded  among  primi- 
tive peoples  as  "visitations"  of  some  god  or  demon.  Insanity  was 
given  a  similar  explanation.  Sickness  was  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  punishment  for  some  breach  of  custom;  and  poverty  was 
clear  proof  of  wickedness:  "I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  for- 
saken nor  his  children  begging  bread."  What  responsibility  did 
the  community  assume  in  these  cases?  What  attitude  did  the 
community  take  toward  poverty?  Toward  suffering?  Toward 
breaches  of  custom  and  tradition?  Do  any  of  these  attitudes  sur- 
vive? What  is  individualism?  Do  we  have  anything  of  indi- 
vidualism in  America  today? 

3  Sources  of  Our  Social  Problems 
•  Shall  we  call  all  our  diseases  physical  and  individual? 
Have  we  no  diseases  that  are  distinctly  social  in  origin?  What 
are  they?  Is  poverty  always  the  result  of  individual  shiftless- 
ness?  What  of  the  great  numbers  of  unemployed  who  seek  for 
work  and  are  not  able  to  find  it?  Does  any  individual  or  group 
exercise  unusual  powers  over  the  lives  of  others  in  the  modern 
industrial  community?  Do  we  have  problems,  today,  which  are 
definitely  social  in  their  origin,  bearings,  results,  and  probably  also 
in  the  cures?  What  are  some  of  these  social  problems? 
References: 

Bertrand   Russell,   Proposed   Roads   to   Freedom.      Henry    Holt 
&  Co. 

Robert  Shafer,  Progress   and   Science.     Yale  University  Press. 
Charles   A.   Ellwood,   Sociology   and   Modern   Social   Problems. 
American  Book   Co. 


Service  without  Paternalism 

Liberal  groups  have  won  a  new  lease  of  power  in  large 
areas  of  the  political  life  of  England  and  America.  All 
these  liberal  groups,  whether  they  are  local,  national  or 
international  in  their  outlooks  and  purposes,  are  telling  us 
that  they  hope  to  do  much  by  means  of  social  legislation 
for  the  solution  of  pressing  social  problems  and  in  the  way 
of  service  to  the  common  life.  The  British  Labour  Party 
has  revived  its  reconstruction  program  and  hopes  to  see 
much  of  it  on  the  way  to  enactment  in  the  near  future. 
Progressive  governors  in  several  American  states  have  been 
working  hard  at  the  formulation  of  social  programs  which 
will  be  put  before  their  respective  legislatures,  either  piece- 
meal or  as  wholes.  We  probably  face  a  new  stage  in  "social 
legislation"  in  these  next  few  years.  Is  this  to  be  regarded 
as  a  happy  prospect?  Or  does  social  legislation  involve 
dangers  as  well  as  benefits? 

Can  Democracy  Do  More  for    the  People  than  a 

'   •   Benevolent  Despotism  Could  Do? 

Men  say:  "Despots  could  not  do  paternalistic  things  for  the 
people  without  pauperizing  them.  But  the  people  can  do  anything 
for  themselves  that  they  want  to  do.  What  people  do  for  them- 
selves does  not  pauperize  them."  Is  this  statement  true?  If  it  is 
true,  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  argument?  When  Con- 
gress passes  a  law,  is  that  "the  people  doing  something  for  them- 
selves"? When  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  the  Lusk 
Laws  two  years  ago,  was  that  the  people  of  the  state  doing  some- 
thing for  themselves?  Does  "majority  rule"  imply  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  assume  that  the  minority  knows  and  wants  what- 
ever the  majority  decides  upon?  When  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature favors  a  certain  measure,  does  that  mean  that  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  knows  and  favors  the  same  measure?  Is  it  impos- 
sible, as  some  theorists  seem  to  teach,  for  a  democracv  to  be  pater- 
nalistic? Is  there  any  possible  way  by  which  a  democracy  can 
escape  being  paternalistic? 

y  Is  Social  Legislation  Always  Self-justifyirg  ? 
^*  •  Is  any  act  to  which  the  term  social  can  be  applied,  today, 
entitled  to  escape  examination  or  criticism?  Is  any  law  which 
claims  to  be  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  some  social  evil  entitled 
without  further  word  to  the  support  of  "sociaIly"-minded  people? 
Is  a  law  for  any  sort  of  "social"  program  entitled  to  support? 
Can  no  evils  creep  in  under  the  cover  of  the  "social"?  Are  all 
evils  "individual"?  Is  every  subordination  of  the  "individual" 
to  the  "social"  to  be  regarded  as  in  line  with  progress?  Is  the 
individual  never  right?  Is  the  social  always  right?  Are  minimum 
wage  laws  democratic?  Employers'  liability  laws?  Industrial 
accident  and  health  insurance  laws?  Arbitration  laws?  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws?  Are  anti-strike  laws  democratic?  When 
do  laws  dealing  with  industrial  matters  cease  to  be  "social"  and 
become  "anti-social"?  Was  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act 
social  legislation?  If  not,  what  was  it?  If  it  was,  why  has  it 
been   so   roundly  criticised  ? 

3  How  Shall  the  Individual  Escape  Paternalism? 
•  Is  government  in  a  democracy  in  any  essential  feature  dif- 
ferent from  government  in  any  other  form  of  political  order? 
Does  the  fact  of  calling  a  certain  social  organization  a  "demo- 
cracy" mean  that  all  individuals  share  in  the  making  of  the  social 
and  political  program?  Does  belonging  to  a  democratic  group 
imply  any  more  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  individual  than 
membership  in  an  autocratic  group  would  demand?  How  can  the 
democratic  citizen  escape  from  the  paternalism  which  is  insepar- 
able from  all  governments?  How  can  he  help  save  his  govern- 
ment from  becoming  more  paternalistic? 

References:  pp.  419,  426,  459,  of  this  issue;  the  Survey  for  Dec.  15, 
1922,  p.  372. 
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N  CHRISTMAS  DAY  2,000  years  ago,  an  humble  Carpenter  was 
born.  He  brought  the  world  the  message  of  the  "brotherhood  of  man" 
and  preached  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men." 
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On  Christmas  Day  in  tlie  year  1620,  a 
little  band  of  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
They  had  fled  to  this  country  to  escape 
persecution  for  their  beliefs.  Here  they 
sought  to  establish  a  community  which 
would  not  persecute  men  for  ideas,  but 
which  would  ffuarantee  all  men  the  right 
to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 


Some    of    the    twenty    on    trial    for    trying   to    use   their    right    of 
free   speech. 


On  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  1777,  hun- 
dreda  of  American  soldiers  lay  in  the  winter 

snow  at  Valley  Forge,  sufferine  terrible 
hardships.  Why  did  these  men  suffer?  What 
did  they  look  forward  to?  Their  hopes  and 
aspirations  may  well  be  expressed  In  the 
words  of  Thomas  Paine,  who  said,  "The 
birthday  of  a  new  world  is  at  band  and  a 
race  of  men  .  .  are  to  receive  their  por- 
tion of  freedom." 


AND  YET  AFTER  ALL  THESE  CENTURIES  OF  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY 


N  CHRISTMAS  DAY  In  the  year  1922, 
twenty  men  were  placed  on  trial  for  their 
ideas.  On  August  21,  1922,  these  men 
were  arrested  at  Bridgeman,  Michigan. 
Among  them  were  William  Z.  Foster, 
leader  of  the  great  Steel  Strike  and  organizer  of  the 
packing  house  workers,  and  Charles  E.  Ruthenberg, 
secretary  of  the  Workers'  Party  of  America.  These 
twenty  men  are  charged  with  being  communists  and  are 


held    under   the    Michigan    State    Criminal    Syndicalist 
Law. 

There  is  no  federal  law  in  the  United  States  under 
which  the  holding  of  or  preaching  Communist  doctrines 
by  citizens  is  a  crime.  Yet  the  raids  and  arrests  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  Not  a 
single  overt  act  has  been  committed  by,  or  charged 
against  the  defendants. 


WHAT  AMERICANS  THINK  OF  THE  RED  RAIDS 


Reverend  Charles  M.  Lathrop,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church: 

"Our  government  particularly  in  the  arrest  of 
the  alleged  communists  in  Michigan  seems  to 
take  the  position  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  a  com- 
munist. I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the 
original  communists  who  were  the  first  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith.  If  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  had  taken 
the  same  attitude,  the  entire  Apostolic  College 
would  have  been  arrested.  Saint  Peter,  Saint 
John  and  the  rest  of  them.  They  would  have 
been  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Ruthenberg  and  the  others  are  to-day.  Fortu- 
nately   the    Imperial    Government    of    Rome    at 


that  time  was  not  so  reactionary.  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  speaking  for  myself,  I  want  to 
take  my  stand  on  the  basic  right  for  anybody 
in  the  United  States  to  be  a  communist  who 
wishes  to   be  one." 

American   Civil   Liberties    Union: 

"There  is  not  a  single  issue  in  this  case  ex- 
cept those  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  assem- 
bly. No  overt  criminal  act  of  any  sort  is 
charged." 

John      Haynes     Holmes      of     the      Community 

Church,    New    York: 

"I  rejoice  in  the  work  that  your  council  is 
doing  on  l>ehalf  of  our  basic  American  rights 
of    free   speech,    free   press   and    free    assembly. 


The  wanton  violations  of  these  rights  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  recent  years  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  blackest  scandals  in  Ameri- 
can history.  If  such  violation  is  to  be  '  nded  it 
must  be  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  people 
and  more  especially  labor,  which  is  the  chief 
sufferer,  in  protest  against  the  action  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  in  defense  of  a'l  victims  who 
suffered  lawless  oppression." 

Lincoln  Colcord: 

"There  can  be  no  possible  argument  on  this 
score.  Freedom  is  Freedom.  The  right  to  be- 
lieve is  the  right  to  believe  anything.  The  right 
of  free  speech  is  the  right  to  sine  whatever 
you  believe.  The  United  States  was  founded 
in   support   of   these    rights   and   rhis    freedom." 


LABOR     DEFENSE     COUNCIL 

Frank    P.    Walsh,    Chief    Counsel                  William    Z.    Foster,    Secretary  I 

NATIONAL  OFFICE:  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  BUILDING  ' 

166  W.   Washington  St.,  Chicago,   111.  ' 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE  I 

Room   434,   80    East   11th   Street  I 

Enclosed    please    find dollars    as    my    contribution 

toward   the  defense   of  the   Michigan   prisoners   in   their   fight   for   Ameri-  I 

can  Liberty.  I 

I 

Name     | 

S.G.I. 

Address     


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


i 


Roger  N.  Baldwin 
Norman  B.  Barr 
Dennis  E.  Batt 
Eugene  J.  Brock 
J.  G.   Brown 
Robert  M.  Buck 
John  C.   Clay 
Lenotta  M.  Cooper 
R.   D.  Cramer 
Eugene  V.  Debs 
John  C.  Flora 


Eliz.   Gurley  Flynn 

Max  S.  Hayes 

John  Haynes  Holmes 

Frances  Fisher  Kane 

Dr.  John  A.  Lapp 

Frances  C.  Lillie 

Moritz  J.    Loeb 

Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D. 

Hulet  M.  Wells 

George  P.   West 


{In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  The  Survey-.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Ijfltti  Can  W?  Mrlp  four 


To  promote  Health,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  published  Welfare  book- 
lets and  conducted  a  Nursing  Service  for  In- 
dustrial Policy  Holders  and  Group  Certificate 
Holders.  It  has  entered  into  Welfare  Exhibits, 
campaigns  for  Tuberculosis  hospitals,  protect- 
ive health  legislation,  and  other  similar  act- 
ivities. 


From  time  to  time  the  Company 
has  offered  its  services  through 
these  columns  to  private  and  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Associations, 
and  to  individuals  interested  in 
Community  Welfare  Work. 


You  may  have  some  suggestions  that  would 
enable  the  Company  to  be  of  greater  help  to 
health  workers  and  social  workers,  and  through 
them  to  the  general  Public,  during  1923,  than 
it  was  during  1922.  Such  suggestions  will  be 
gladly  received. 


Send  your  suggestions  to 

WELFARE    DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


ADVANCE  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

NAPOLEON'S  name  fills  more  pages  in  the  world's  solemn  history  than  that  of  any  other  mortal. 
The  advance  of  his  Grand  Army  into  Russia  is  the  turning  point  of  his  career  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 
During  the  World  War  mighty  armies  marched  over  the  battlefields  where  Napoleon  fought  over  a  century  ago.  All  the 
causes  of  this  mighty  struggle  may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  one  complete,  accurate,  authoritative  and 
reliable  history,  containing  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  power,  is  the  world-famed  publication, 

Ridpath's  History  &  World 

Including  a  full  authentic  account  of  the  World  War 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  is  universally    recognized    as   America's   greatest   historian. 
Other  men  have  written  histories  of  one  nation  or  period;  Gibbon  of  Rome,  Macaulay 
of  England,  Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  write  a  history  of  the  entire 
World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  Very  Low  Price  and  Easy  Terms 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
only  in  direct  letters.     A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  on  the 
lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.    Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  y-mr  name 
and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.     We  will  mail  you  40 
free  sample  pages  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.     These  will 
give   you    some    idea   of    the    splendid    illustrations   and  the  wonderfully 
beautiful   style  in  which  the  work  is  written.      We  employ  no  agents. 
nor  do  we  sell  through  bookstores,  so  there  is  no  1  ion  or 

book  dealers'   profits  to   pay.      Our  plan  of  sale  enables  us  to  ship 
direct  from  factory  to  customer  and  guarantee  satisfaction 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

DIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  History, 
■*■*•  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Erypt  wire  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldca's  gran- 
deur and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth 
and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Moham- 
medan culture  and  refinement  to  the  dawn  of  y< 
including  a  full  authentic  account  of  the  World  War.   lie 
covers    every   race,   every    nation,    every   time,    and 
holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence. 

Endorsed  by  Thousands 

DIDPATII  is  endorsed  by  Presidents  of  the 
-*-^  United  States,  practically  all  university  and  college 

presidents,  and  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  who 
own  and  love  it.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  mail  us  the  coupon  and  receive  the  46  sample 
pages  from   the   History?      They  are  free. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

"DIDPATI1  pictures  the  great  historical  events 

■*■  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  lie 
carries  you  With  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  in  eel  kings 
and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  Co  march 
against  Paladin  and  his  dark- skinned  followers,  to  sail  the  south 
ern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  wii  h  Magellan. 
He  combines  absorbing  Interest  with  supreme  reliability. 
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Coming  to  the  Point 


THERE'S  no  fun  in  a  monologue — even  for  the  mono- 
loguist.  For  several  months  we  have  been  doing  nearly 
all  the  talking.  We  have  told  you  who  we  are,  and  how 
we  divide  up  the  editorial  desks,  and  what  we  hope  you  and  all 
of  us  together  can  make  of  Survey  Midmonthly — a  flexible 
expression  of  significant  trends,  and  a  serviceable  record  of  real 
achievement,  in  social  and  industrial  betterment. 

You  have  answered  with  a  polite  word  or  two,  and  we  thank 
you  for  the  letters — whether  complimentary  or  otherwise — which 
have  been  passed  around  the  office  and  talked  over  and  duly 
digested. 

Now  we  want  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  What  shall  the 
March  Midmonthly  talk  about?  Tell  us.  The  staff  is  at  your 
command  to  work  up  your  suggestions.  There  is  time  to  do  so  if 
you  speak  up  promptly.  Here  is  one  of  those  tear-off-and-mail 
coupons.     Tear-off-and-mail  it,  and  we'll  do  our  best. 


The  Editors  of  the  Survey, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

I  wish  you  would   ask to  write  about 


in  the  March  Midmonthly.    I  think 

ought  to  be  discussed  if  you  can  find  the  right  person  to  do  it.     I  am  going  to  write  you  about. 


Signed. 
Address 
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EDITH  ELMER  WOOD,  who 
discusses  Italian  housing  enter- 
prises (p.  498),  is  the  author  of  The 
Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage 
Earner:  America's  Next  Problem, 
and  has  just  returned  from  a  Euro- 
pean tour. 

GRAHAM  R.  TAYLOR  and  Allen 
T.  Burns  hardly  need  introduction 
to  Survey  readers.  It  happens, 
however,  that  both  have  new  jobs: 
Taylor's  is  described  on  p.  531; 
Burns  has  come  home  to  take  up 
actively  the  directorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau,  which, 
incidentally,  is  secretary  this  year 
of  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization  and  thus 
offers  information  not  only  about 
national  agencies  but  about  the  fed- 
eration  movement. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BING  went 
to  Chicago  to  study  the  tangled 
situation  in  the  building  trades 
(p.  493)  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Survey.  He  took  with  him 
years  of  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest  construction  firms  in  New 
York,  and  years  too  of  thought  and 
experiment  along  social  lines — as 
president  of  Hudson  Guild,  for  in- 
stance, as  one  of  the  directors  of 
Survey  Associates,  as  a  housing  ad- 
visor of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  The  procedure  through 
which  his  article  has  gone  is  out- 
lined on  another  page  (p.  486) 
under  the  title  The  Struggle  for 
Facts. 
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ELIZABETH  TAYLOR  SHIP- 
LEY (p.  519)  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  White-Williams 
Foundation  in  Philadelphia. 

JOANNA  C.  COLCORD,  who 
writes  of  the  C.  O.  S.  movement 
(p.  523)  is  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

SOCIAL  WORK  SHOPTALK  (p. 
531)  has  several  vacancies  every 
month  for  executives,  caseworkers, 
new  recruits  and  veterans  to  talk 
discreetly  about  themselves  and 
their  new,  old  or  prospective  job. 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service  for 
the  translation  of  the  legends  which 
in  verse  form  accompanied  the  pic- 
tures we  reproduce  on  pp.  512  and 
513.  The  poster  was  brought  from 
Russia  by  Paxton  Hibben,  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  Russian  Children. 

IN  FEBRUARY  Mr.  Norton  will 
conclude  the  present  series  of 
articles  on  the  principles  of  financial 
federation  with  a  discussion  of  cap- 
ital funds.  The  fourth  article  in 
the  series  (p.  499)  touches  z  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  publish  comment  of  any 
national  agency  or  local  federation 
workers  who  feel  that  more  remains 
to  be  said.  The  five  articles  will 
be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  im- 
mediately after  the  series  is  com- 
pleted. 
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European  native — "  Yes.   But  we  must 
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The  Common  Welfare 


SHALL  we  let  some  Russian  families  die  that  other 
families  may  live  and  till  the  soil  ?  Or  shall  we  feed 
Russian  children  and  let  their  parents  die,  and  thus 
glut  the  miserable  asylums  of  Russia  for  a  decade? 
Shall  we  give  freely  and  without  condition,  and  thus  per- 
petuate the  peasant's  loss  of  morale?  Or  shall  we  under- 
take to  dictate  the  economic  policy  of  Russia  before  aiding 
where  aid  is  pitifully  needed?  Shall  we  feed  and  clothe 
Greek  women  and  children  while  we  do  nothing  to  give 
them  back  their  breadwinners,  still  held  in  Asia  while  diplo- 
mats dicker?  Questions  like  these  complicate,  but  must  not 
conceal,  the  responsibility  of  America  for  relief  in  Russia 
and  Greece  this  winter.  There  is  need  of  hard-headed, 
flexible  leadership  in  the  relief  agencies  and  of  a  public  that 
will  give  generously  without  emotional  coddling. 


THE  MUCH-DISCUSSED  reorganization  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  has  left  Mrs. 
Edith  Shatto  King,  the  former  director  of  the  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange,  and  more  recently  head  of  the 
Association's  placement  bureau,  in  charge  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram with  J.  B.  Buell  as  assistant.  Both  had  resigned, 
together  with  Graham  R.  Taylor  and  Paul  Beisser.  Exten- 
sion, research  and  placement  are  to  be  continued,  drawing 
on  available  funds  in  that  order.  The  association  has  an- 
nounced that  it  expects  to  do  nearly  as  much  work  on  a  bud- 
get of  $38,500  as,  according  to  its  earlier  estimate,  was  to 
cost  $55,000,  and  to  increase  its  individual  membership  in- 
come by  50  per  cent  in  order  to  raise  the  smaller  sum.  The 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 


THE  CENTENARIES  of  the  birth  of  Gregor  Johann 
Mendel  and  of  Francis  Galton  celebrated  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
brings  to  mind  how  very  recent  are  the  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  on  which  one  of  the  most  vital  move- 
ments for  social  progress,  that  of  eugenics,  is  based.    Mendel 


is  not  even  included  in  fairly  recent  encyclopedias.  It 
was  only  in  the  sixties  that  Mendel  developed  his  law 
of  heredity  and  in  the  nineties  that  his  paper  was  re- 
discovered and  its  human  implications  were  brought 
out  by  investigators  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Galton's  institute  of  eugenics  in  London  was 
founded  in  1895,  prior  to  that  discovery,  and  here  Karl 
Pearson  by  a  series  of  searching  statistical  tests  has  still 
further  shown  how  the  findings  of  Mendel  and  Galton  are 
related  to  human  evolution.  But  even  now,  the  social 
engineer  is  a  long  way  behind  the  scientific  investigator.  So 
far,  his  thought  has  moved  almost  exclusively  along  negative 
lines  of  practical  application — segregation  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  isolated  attempts  to  educate  public  opinion 
against  the  mating  of  diseased  persons.  If  one  may  judge 
from  referenda  among  university  students  and  similar  tests, 
there  is  as  yet  little  influence  of  the  new  scientific  truths  on 
marriage  in  the  positive  sense  that  men  and  women  make 
harmonious  physical  development  a  deciding  factor  in  the 
selection  of  husband  and  wife. 


MAYOR  HYLAN  sent  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  coal  to  run  the  New  York 
Interborough  Subways  is  mined  by  the  Berwind- White  Coal 
Company  [see  the  Survey  for  December  I,  1922,  p.  293]. 
The  committee  has  reported,  and  adds  its  testimony  to  earlier 
reports  of  shocking  conditions.  It  traces  an  embarrassing  con- 
nection between  New  Yorkers  riding  to  well  heated  homes 
and  miners'  families  spending  the  winter  in  tents,  hen-houses 
and  cowsheds.  It  puts  up  to  the  public — part  owners  of 
the  subways — the  alleged  overcharges  of  company  stores, 
the  sub-living  wage,  the  secret  weighing  of  coal  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Berwind-White  Company  to  confer  directly  with 
its  organized  employes.  The  company  charges  the  Inter- 
borough a  dollar  more  per  ton  of  coal,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
creased production  cost  due  to  labor  troubles;  at  the  same 
time  it  refuses  to  settle  those  troubles  with  its  own  employes. 
Mayor  Hylan's  committee  urges  municipal  ownership  as  a 
means  of  giving  the  city  power  to  end  this  anomalous  and 
distasteful  situation. 
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Happy  New  Year! 

MASKED  horsemen  headed  by  the  fiery  cross,  the  swift 
and  anonymous  punishment  of  the  evil  doer  or  reward 
of  the  virtuous — such  is  the  romantic  side  of  community 
regulation  of  morality  which  has  been  sweeping  over  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  mutilated  bodies  of  two 
white  men  in  a  Louisiana  lake — a  negro  boy  of  fifteen  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Georgia — the  discovery  of  members  of  the 
sheriff's  office  in  a  raiding  party  in  California — these  aspects 
are  more  disconcerting. 

Whether  it  be  a  backwash  of  the  war,  or  perhaps  a  per- 
verted revolt  against  the  too  sluggish  current  of  life  in  some 
communities,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  use  of  violence 
to  enforce  the  views  of  a  neighborhood  or  an  individual. 
Where  industrial  conflicts  are  acute,  there  are  industrial 
mobbings,  and  I.  W.  W.'s  by  the  score  are  driven  from  Port- 
land or  from  the  Kansas  wheat  fields,  or  are  hunted  one  by 
one  from  the  oil  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  country 
districts  or  in  small  towns  an  outraged  public  morality  has 
resulted  in  the  flogging  or  tarring  and  feathering  of  literally 
scores  of  persons  during  the  past  year.  Even  political  heresy 
is  avenged — a  white  Republican  editor  in  Democratic  Florida 
was  flogged  and  warned  to  change  his  views,  a  negro  Repub- 
lican in  Oklahoma  was  forced  by  his  masked  political  oppo- 
nents to  eat  his  own  ear. 

In  the  big  cities,  where  there  is  no  rigid  community  code, 
an  increasing  number  of  murders  and  suicides  bear  witness 
in  another  way  to  a  rising  tide  of  violence.  Figures  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  the  "  homi- 
cide death  rate  "  rose  from  7.1  per  100,000  of  the  population 
in  1920  to  8.5  in  192 1,  when  nearly  as  many  persons  were 
murdered  as  were  killed  by  typhoid  fever.  Suicides  increased 
from  10.2  to  12.6  in  the  same  period.  Statistics  recently 
compiled  for  a  number  of  cities  during  1922  indicate  that 
this  past  year  probably  saw  similar  increases. 

Some  pessimist  has  declared  that  a  high  suicide  rate  and 
a  high  cancer  rate  are  indications  of  civilization  the  world 
over.  Lynching  and  its  related  forms  of  mob  violence  are, 
however,  a  peculiarly  American  tradition.  Aside  from 
strikes  and  riots,  some  sixty  persons,  most  of  them  negroes, 
were  put  to  death  by  mobs  during  1922.  This  is  about  the 
figure  which  has  prevailed  during  recent  years,  the  regularly 
recurring  symptom  of  some  disease  underlying  American 
civilization.  The  increasing  sweep  of  violence  to  express 
intolerance  or  racial,  religious  and  political  minorities  defines 
boldly  the  need  of  America  for  a  social  psychiatrist  who  can 
diagnose  the  ill  behind  the  many  manifestations  of  bigotry 
k     and  provide  a  moral  equivalent  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Housing  Handicaps 

SINCE  Edith  Elmer  Wood  studied  the  Italian  housing 
movement  described  on  page  499,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  outlook  has  changed  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
factor,  the  financial.  The  Fascisti  government,  in  keeping 
with  its  general  program  of  economy,  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  cut  off  all  subsidies.  Moreover,  the  lowering  of 
the  income  tax  level,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government 
to  secure  a  larger  revenue,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  take 
from  10  to  I2j^  per  cent  of  the  average  income  of  the 
manual  worker,  is  bound  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
cooperative  and  other  housing  associations  to  raise  funds  for 
home-building.  Thus  the  picture  that  presents  itself  is  not 
unlike  that  in  England.     With    the    aid    of   a   government 


aroused  by  the  war  to  the  need  of  improved  housing,  new 
standards  have  been  set  far  higher  than  those  under  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  live;  but  just  as  the  public  begins 
to  appreciate  these  newer  standards  and  as  the  practical 
object  lessons  created  to  demonstrate  better  housing  methods 
bear  fruit,  the  government  suddenly  withdraws  its  support. 
Equally  regrettable  is  the  fact  that  the  international  hous- 
ing conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Rome,  first  in  1921, 
then  in  1922,  has  now  been  postponed  indefinitely.  There 
is  no  field  of  social  progress  in  which  the  separate  experiences 
and  achievements  of  the  nations  during  and  since  the  war 
call  more  urgently  for  an  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas. 

Some  representatives  from  the  allied  countries  have  met 
in  London;  but  only  a  general,  international  conference, 
with  participation  of  the  governments  and  all  the  more  im- 
portant national  organizations  for  better  housing  can  pro- 
duce the  necessary  synthesis  and  make  the  successes  of  one 
people  accessible  to  all. 

The  Struggle  for  Facts 

IT  is  a  stiff  job  that  democracy  lays  upon  the  brains  of  her 
citizens.  The  implications  of  the  principle  that  public 
opinion  is  at  once  the  source  of  all  authority  and  the  ultimate 
ruler  of  the  nation's  destinies,  when  one  attempts  to  analyze 
them,  are  startling.  By  what  processes  do  the  voters  arrive 
at  the  decisions  which  they  are  called  upon  to  register  on  a 
multitude  of  difficult  and  complex  issues  at  the  polk?  What 
a  thrilling  experience  it  would  be  to  follow  these  processes 
in  the  millions  of  minds  whose  aggregate  judgment  is  public 
opinion. 

Consider  the  problem  that  faces  the  citizens  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  in  the  single  task  of  appraising  the  issues 
involved  in  the  tumultuous  building-trades  war  that  preceded 
and  has  followed  the  famous  Landis  Award.  In  preparing 
his  article  on  The  Posse  Comitatus  in  Industry  (p.  493) 
Mr.  Bing  acted  simply  as  a  citizen  with  a  keen  sense  of  civic 
responsibility.  While  not  a  resident  of  Chicago,  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  building  industry,  to  whose  development  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life.  The  significant  events  sur- 
rounding the  Landis  Award  concerned  him  deeply  both  as 
builder  and  citizen.  He  felt  it  his  civic  duty  to  get  at  the 
facts  and  to  submit  them  to  a  fair  appraisal  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  government  in  an  essential  industry. 
He  felt,  as  he  states  in  his  article,  that  our  whole  social 
fabric  is  at  stake  in  the  solution  of  such  industrial  problems 
as  this. 

After  following  developments  through  the  trade  and  daily 
press  Mr.  Bing  went  to  Chicago  at  the  request  of  the  Survey 
to  study  the  situation  on  the  ground.  He  interviewed  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parties  to  the  building-trades  war.  He  dug 
deep  into  the  controversy.  Having  set  down  the  facts  as 
he  found  them,  he  submitted  his  findings  in  advance  of 
publication  to  certain  of  the  principals  for  comment  and 
correction,  as  is  the  Survey  custom.  He  then  revised  his 
statement  and  resubmitted  it.  As  it  appears  in  this  issue  it 
has  been  submitted  not  only  to  a  second  but  to  a  third  pains- 
taking revision. 

Mr.  Bing  approached  the  problem  open-mindedly,  without 
pre-judgments  of  any  kind,  concerned  only  with  winnowing 
out  the  essential  facts  and  getting  at  their  constructive  les- 
sons. He  did  slowly  and  patiently  what  the  average  citizen 
is  compelled  to  do  hastily  and  without  special  equipment 
for  the  task. 
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And  yet  three  of  the  five  representative  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Bing's  article  has  been  submitted  either  question  the  full 
accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the  soundness  of  his  interpretation 
of  them.  A  fourth  has  made  no  comment.  The  fifth  finds 
both  the  statement  of  facts  and  Mr.  Bing's  interpretation 
of  them  accurate  and  sound. 

The  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Enforce  the 
Landis  Award  writes  that 

from  the  casual  examination,  which  time  has  permitted  me 
to  make  of  this  article,  it  is  very  apparent  that  many  statements 
not  founded  on  fact  appear,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
facts  and  others  are  wholly  unjustified  and  unfair  to  the 
committee. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Builders  of 
Chicago : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  not  comment  upon  Mr. 
Bing's  article  because,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  not  sensed  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  labor  situation  in  Chicago.  It  seems 
to  me  he  approached  his  task  with  preconceived  ideas.  .  .  . 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  writes : 

From  our  viewpoint  the  article  (as  all  such  articles  do)  pro- 
ceeds to  definitely  and  totally  condemn  labor  unions  and  labor 
union  officials.  .  .  .  My  complaint  is  that  the  article  does  not  em- 
phasize the  important,  fundamental  feature  of  the  Landis 
Award  that  made  most  of  the  mischief.  This  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  a  uniform  standard  minimum  wage. 
The  writer  emphasizes  symptoms  as  causes  and  glosses  over 
the  fundamental  error  of  Judge  Landis  in  a  short  paragraph  in 
which  he  makes  excuses  for  the  judge  and  his  omission  of  the 
word  'minimum.'  ...  I  dislike  to  see  a  paper  of  the  standing 
of  the  Survey  handle  a  situation  on  the  basis  of  the  superficial 
instead  of  the  fundamental. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attorney  for  one  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  controversy  writes : 

Mr.  Bing  has  marshalled  his  facts  with  remarkable  acumen 
and  accuracy.  His  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be  logical  and 
far-sighted.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  is  well  planned,  fair 
to  both  sides  and  is  a  most  remarkable  elucidation  of  the  com- 
plicated facts,  influences  and  tendencies  operating  in  this  locality. 

When  one  considers  these  conflicting  comments  in  the 
light  of  the  labor  and  scrupulous  care  that  Mr.  Bing,  a 
peculiarly  qualified  expert,  has  given  to  his  subject,  can  one 
wonder  at  the  slowness  with  which  democracy  masters  its 
difficult  problems?  Isn't  it  more  wonderful  that  democracy 
functions  as  well  as  it  does? 

Selection  That  Does  Not  Select 

ON  DECEMBER  22,  Senator  Reed,  the  new  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a  5  per  cent  quota  law  on  immigration,  based 
on  the  census  of  1890.  The  intention  of  this  bill  is,  of 
course,  to  cut  down  still  further  the  number  of  "  undesir- 
able "  immigrants.  Whatever  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
spired a  legislator  who  hails  from  amidst  the  smoke  stacks 
of  the  Pittsburgh  belt,  many  supporters  of  further  restric- 
tion along  these  lines  evidently  believe  that  by  means  of 
some  such  quota  manipulations  the  pessimistic  forecasts  of 
Stoddard  and  Grant  concerning  the  deterioration  of  the 
American  stock  may  be  evaded  and  the  wary  Nordic  be 
enticed  to  our  shores.  The  results  of  the  quota  law  in  the 
past  year  which  have  just  been  made  available  will  be  dis- 
appointing to  these  people.  On  December  13,  the  annual 
quota  allotted  to  Norway,  of  12,202,  still  had  8,141  vacan- 
cies unfilled.  The  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  one  of  the 
worst  industrial  depressions  in  recent  history,  left  more 
than  one-half  of  its  quota    unassigned.     Sweden    had    de- 


clined more  than  one-half  of  our  invitations;  Denmark  and 
Holland  two-thirds. 

What  is  the  explanation?  First,  the  simple  fact  that 
immigrants  from  these  countries  have  not  in  the  past  been 
as  concerned  over  rival  immigrants  from  Southern  Europe 
as  some  people  have  made  out.  Moreover,  the  airing  of 
conditions  on  Ellis  Island  in  the  European  press — and 
sometimes  in  European  parliaments — has  not  exactly  had 
the  effect  of  attracting  immigrants  from  the  most  civilized 
countries,  even  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions  at 
home.  Our  rough  and  ready  dealings  with  political  non- 
conformists in  the  name  of  justice,  often  reported  at  great 
length,  and  perhaps  distorted,  in  the  European  labor  press, 
may  have  played  their  part.  And  of  course  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  cost  of  travel  since  the  war,  which  is  still  shockingly 
high. 

The  other  immigration  bills  [see  the  Survey  for  De- 
cember 15,  p.  363]  are  still  in  committee.  A  new  sugges- 
tion heard  around  the  Capitol  is  that  large  numbers  of  Near 
East  refugees  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  without  special  legislation  likely  to  be  hotly  debated 
might  be  sent  to  Hawaii.  Consul  Horton  of  Smyrna  reports 
that  many  of  them  are  substantial  farmers;  and  there  is 
much  pressure  from  Hawaii  on  Washington  to  let  down 
the  bars  against  Chinese  immigration  because  of  the  present 
shortage  of  rural  labor.  The  fact  that  Hawaii  is  an  island 
possession,  it  is  contended,  would  simplify  the  control  of 
this  group  of  immigrants  who  might  be  admitted  on  con- 
dition that  they  engage  in  farm  labor.  Of  course,  while 
the  scheme  sounds  practicable,  it  would  seem  to  require 
stringent  provisions  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  people 
unable  either  to  return  home  or  to  pass  on  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Farmer  Is  Catching  Up 

LESS  because  of  what  it  did  or  what  it  proposes  to  do 
than  by  reason  of  what  it  represents,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations,  held  in  Washington  on  December  14,  15  and 
16,  was  an  event  of  high  interest  to  all  observers  of  funda- 
mental change  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States. 

These  associations  are  planning  to  substitute  the  orderly 
and  systematized  merchandizing  of  farm  products  for  the 
wholesale  dumping  which  has  been  the  only  sales  method 
of  the  farming  industry.  They  maintain  that  this  dumping 
of  the  crops  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  economic  balance 
against  the  American  farmer.  It  is  true  that  practically 
all  other  types  of  industry  are  organized  for  group  produc- 
tion and  that  they  are  combined  on  a  still  larger  scale  for 
group  selling. 

Even  the  interests  which  buy  farm  products  are  organ- 
ized for  group  buying.  The  farmer  alone  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  American  industry,  by  reason  of  his  division  into 
millions  of  widely  scattered  individual  production  units, 
cannot  be  organized  for  group  production  and  has  never 
heretofore  been  organized  for  group  selling.  Therefore,  he 
is  lost  in  competition  with  a  world  where  collective  bar- 
gaining is  everywhere  the  rule. 

Cooperative  marketing  by  the  farmers  has  already  made 
tremendous  strides.  The  two  hundred  men  assembled  in 
Washington  represented  huge  selling  organizations  with  a 
membership  of  over  a  million  farmers  and  a  business  turn- 
over this  year  of  over  a  billion  dollars.   These  figures  include 
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a  few  gigantic  business  enterprises,  each  organized  about 
a  particular  commodity,  and  already  possessing  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  markets.  The  majority  of  them  have 
sprung  up  since  the  deflation  disaster  of  1919-1920.  An 
older  group — the  great  dried  fruit  and  other  specialty  crop 
cooperatives  of  California — is  also  included,  but  not  all 
of  the  older  cooperative  businesses  of  local  wheat  ele- 
vators, cooperative  creameries  and  live-stock  shipping  asso- 
ciations. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  has  been  so  rapid  that  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  for  example,  where  there  was  no  co- 
operative marketing  before  1921,  five  farmers'  cooperative 
pools  are  now  selling  two-thirds  of  the  entire  American 
tobacco  crop.  A  few  of  the  old  California  organizations 
handle  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  than  this.  The 
American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  representing  nine 
state  cotton  associations,  is  handling,  in  the  second  year  of 
its  existence,  10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop.  Organiza- 
tions of  this  size  and  type  are  comparable  to  those  which 
control  such  industrial  commodities  as  steel  and  oil. 

Their  size  and  obvious  power  to  affect  markets  make  them 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  average  American  consumer, 
whom  they  claim  to  benefit.  They  say  that  speculative  in- 
terests artificially  produce  market  fluctuations  which  are 
disastrous  to  both  producer  and  consumer  and  that  they 
have  the  power  to  minimize  the  waste  in  these  fluctuations 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  speculative  profits  without  rais- 
ing prices. 

For  every  benefit  which  is  conferred  upon  their  member 
farmers  they  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
confer  an  equal  benefit  of  some  sort  upon  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. This  is  because  they  are  selling  units  purely  and 
do  not  have  the  power,  inherent  in  other  types  of  large-scale 
industrial  combination,  to  control  production.  Conse- 
quently better  prices  to  the  farmers  always  mean  increased 
production,  to  absorb  which  an  increased  consumption 
through  the  improvement  of  product-quality  and  the  most 
efficient  merchandising  service  must  be  attained. 

The  American  farmers'  standard  of  living  is  on  the 
average  a  generation  behind  that  of  any  other  class  of  Amer- 
ican producers.  This  great  group  of  selling  organizations 
plan  through  orderly  cooperative  marketing  on  a  large  scale 
to  secure  the  remedy  for  this  condition. 

What  Will  the  Governors  Do? 

THE  GOVERNOR  of  a  state  is  in  a  position  to  exert  a 
compelling  influence  over  the  industrial  and  labor  situa- 
tions within  it.  Although  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  time  of  trouble,  things  do  not 
often  break  through  the  various  safety  controls  of  the  state 
governments  and  reach  him.  So  rarely  indeed  is  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  for  action  in  industrial  or  labor  matters  that 
his  point  of  view  has  less  chance  of  being  applied  than  the 
point  of  view  of  any  of  the  governors.  What  the  twenty 
newly  elected  governors  are  going  to  do  is  therefore  of  para- 
mount importance  to  industry. 

Immediately  after  the  election  the  Survey  wrote  to  each 
of  them: 

What  will  be  your  attitude  toward  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes;  toward  the  establishment  of  a  living  wage  as  the  basis 
of  industrial  settlements;  toward  protective  laws  for  women 
and  minors  in  industry,  especially  as  regards  the  eight-hour  day, 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  night  work?  How  would  you  feel 
about  a  state  child-labor  law  as  compared  with  the  federal  con- 
trol of  child  labor  which  is  no  longer  in  effect?    As  governor 


will  you  be  in  favor  of  dealing  directly  with  the  representatives 
of  organized  labor?" 

The  new  governors  of  Alabama,  Kansas,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  South  Carolina,  Nevada  and  New  Jersey 
have  not  yet  responded.  The  governors  of  Georgia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  Tennessee  and  Texas  were  still  too  sub- 
merged with  the  back  wash  of  their  campaigns  and  the  rising 
tide  of  official  duties  to  give  detailed  replies,  but  from  seven 
of  the  new  governors  came  illuminating  answers. 

Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Blaine  of 
Wisconsin,  Governor  Preus  of  Minnesota,  answer  largely 
from  their  hitherto  published  statements  and  the  existing 
laws  they  intend  to  maintain  and  make  stronger. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  employed  in  Wisconsin  hotels,  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  it  is  significant  to  have  Governor  Blaine  say :  "  The 
women's  hours  of  labor  law  should  be  extended  to  include 
additional  employments.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  discrimina- 
tion against  women  but  a  measure  urged  by  all  their  spokes- 
men." It  looks  as  though  the  bill  to  extend  the  limitations  of 
hours  law  to  women  in  hotels  might  have  a  good  chance  to 
pass. 

Governor  Preus  points  with  real  pride  to  the  existing  laws 
governing  the  hours  and  wages  of  women  in  industry,  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education  and  says:  "  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  strengthen  them  further  from  time  to  time." 

It  is  apparently  Governor  Pinchot's  intention  to  push  ahead 
along  these  lines,  which  are  included  in  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  Pennsylvania  conditions,  made  for  him,  to  which 
the  January  Survey  Graphic  referred  (p.  459). 

Governor  McRae  of  Arkansas  writes : 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  November  20,  I  will  say  that 
regarding  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  I  perhaps  do  not  get 
your  exact  meaning,  but  if  you  refer  to  adjusting  differences 
between  employer  and  employe  by  mutual  agreement,  without 
interruption  of  service,  I  favor  this.  I  think  employer  and 
employed  should  get  together  and  settle  their  differences,  that 
the  state,  acting  through  authorized  agency,  should  act  as 
mediator,  if  necessary.  In  Arkansas  this  is  delegated  to  a 
bureau  of  labor. 

Some  basis  of  establishing  wages  should  be  contrived,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  living,  plus  something  more,  should  obtain. 

A  business  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  enable 
it  to  pay  wages  that  would  be  requisite  with  the  cost  of  proper 
living. 

Certainly  the  state  should  have  laws  to  protect  women  and 
children  in  industries.  Arkansas  has  been  endeavoring  to  achieve 
such  protection.  I  am  told  that  our  child-labor  law  is  cited 
as  a  model  by  authorities  on  the  subject. 

As  to  Federal  control  of  child  labor,  I  am  quite  naturally 
reluctant  to  consent  to  the  state  relinquishing  its  control  over 
its  citizens,  but  the  state  and  Federal  government  should  co- 
operate for  the  protection  of  children. 

As  governor  of  Arkansas,  I  have  always  dealt  directly  with 
representatives  of  organized  labor. 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York,  who  outlined  his  general 
program  in  the  January  Survey  Graphic,  answered  these 
particular  questions  as  follows: 

In  your  recent  letter  you  ask  a  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning my  labor  policies.  Many  of  these  can  be  answered  by 
my  record  during  my  previous  term. 

You  ask  what  my  attitude  will  be  toward  arbitration  in  in- 
.  dustrial  disputes. 

May  I  recall  to  you  that  during  my  term  as  governor,  I 
appointed  an  organization  known  as  the  Governor's  Labor 
Board,  which  was  composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  em- 
ployers and  the  public.  This  labor  board  mediated  and  arbitrat- 
ed a  number  of  industrial  disputes.  They  were  successful  in 
averting  the  milk  strike  in  New  York  City,  the  trolley  strike  in 
Buffalo,  and  in  settling  the  garment  strike  in  New  York  City 
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in  January  1920.  In  addition  to  this,  they  averted  many  other 
strikes  and  were  successful  in  bringing  about  agreements  in  a 
■umber  of  cases  where  stoppages  of  work  had  occurred. 

Governor  Smith  repeats  his  pledge  to  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  minimum  wage  and  eight-hour  laws,  and  continues: 

You  ask,  whether  as  governor,  I  will  be  in  favor  of  dealing 
with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor.  My  record  shows 
that  I  have  always  dealt  with  representatives  of  organized 
labor;  that  my  office  as  executive  has  always  been  open  to  them, 
and  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  listen  to  a  just 
cause.  Many  times  I  have  reiterated  my  belief  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  arising  in  industrial  situations  could  be  peaceably 
settled  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute  would  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  discuss  their  problems  frankly  and  honestly  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Governor  Sweet  of  Colorado  went  out  and  campaigned 
fearlessly  for  a  lot  of  things  supposed  to  be  blackly  unpopular, 
and  though  his  election  was  for  some  time  in  doubt,  he  car- 
ried the  state  in  the  teeth  of  organized  opposition.  His  pro- 
gram before  and  after  election  is  encouragingly  the  same. 

He  entered  the  campaign  with  a  set  of  principles  covering 
"  strict  enforcement  of  state  laws  affecting  both  life  and  prop- 
erty without  respect  to  class  " ;  the  abolition  of  the  ranger 
(state  constabulary)  law;  a  budgetary  system  and  a  shift  of 
the  present  burden  of  taxation  from  the  small  home  owner 
to  persons  of  means ;  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively, 
together  with  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly  and  protection 
in  its  constitutional  rights.  He  includes  also  the  demand  for 
a  living  wage  as  "  a  primary  charge  against  industry  .  .  . 
and  where  profits  conflict  with  the  payment  of  a  living  wage, 
the  demands  of  capital  must  give  way  to  the  rights  of  human- 
ity. .  .  .  Capital  has  no  rights  paramount  to  those  of 
men."  He  urges  cooperative  marketing  under  guidance  of  a 
market  director  with  state  aid  in  creating  non-profit  coopera- 
tive organizations,  and  construction  by  the  state  of  ware- 
houses to  facilitate  these  undertakings;  the  enforcement  of  the 
minimum-wage  law  and  the  eight-hour  law  for  women; 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act; 
and  constant  attention  to  the  needs  for  public  education. 

Governor  Hunt  of  Arizona  writes  as  follows: 

The  Survey  has  requested  that  I  make  a  statement  as  to 
what  my  policy  as  governor  of  Arizona  will  be  in  regard  to 
labor  problems  during  my  term  of  office. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  try  to  foresee  probable 
causes  of  friction  and  remedy  the  evil  before  it  becomes  acute 
and   requires  an  industrial  disturbance   to  effect  a  cure. 

At  the  time  the  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in 
Arizona,  I  was  chosen  its  president.  At  that  time  the  question 
of  employers'  liability,  workmen's  compensation,  child-labor  law, 
the  employment  of  citizens  on  public  work,  and  the  various  laws 
regulating  the  conditions  for  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  the  eight-hour  law  in  hazardous  occupations,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  semi-monthly 
pay  day,  prohibition  of  black-listing,  prevention  of  the  so-called 
Taylor  system  on  public  work,  full  crew  and  other  safety  laws 
on  the  railroads  for  the  protection  of  employes  and  the  traveling 
public,  and  other  questions  of  similar  import  were  under  discus- 
sion throughout  the  nation.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  constitutions  of  any 
state  in  the  United  States.  I  was  elected  as  the  first  governor 
and  the  first  legislature  of  Arizona  enacted  into  law  the  con- 
stitutional mandates.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  sign  the  various 
bills  for  the  protection  of  labor  and  for  the  elimination  of  causes 
of  friction  which  led  to  some  of  the  industrial  battles  through- 
out the  nation. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  gigantic  strike  in  Michigan,  which 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  eight-hour  law  for 
miners  was  enacted  into  law  in  Arizona,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  mines  of  that 
state.  Arizona  by  its  wise  legislation  prevented  any  such  con- 
lict.  Many  other  causes  of  friction  were  eliminated  by  similar 
measures.    During  my  administration  there  was  only  one  strike 


of  any  importance,  and  that  was  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  district, 
where  I  refused  to  permit  the  employment  of  troops  or  so- 
called  "gun-men"  to  override  the  legal  rights  of  the  striking 
workmen. 

In  reference  to  your  question  as  to  arbitration  in  industrial 
disputes,  I  am  opposed  to  any  method  of  compulsory  arbitration ; 
but  if  any  dispute  may  occur  during  my  administration  I  shall 
use  all  my  influence  as  governor  to  try  to  have  the  parties  to 
the  controversy  submit  to  voluntary  arbitration  before  it  reaches 
an  acute  stage. 

In  the  matter  of  the  question  of  a  living  wage  as  the  basis 
of  industrial  settlements,  I,  of  course,  favor  the  highest  wage 
that  industry  can  pay  and  prosper.  For  the  next  few  years,  at 
least,  it  is  probable  that  many  injustices  may  occur.  I  am, 
however,  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the  importation  of  immi- 
grant labor  to  work  at  a  low  wage  in  order  to  prevent  paying  a 
wage  upon  which  a  man  can  properly  maintain  his  family  and 
save  enough  to  protect  himself  in  his  old   age. 

Your  question  in  regard  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  other  laws 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  women:  I  think  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  women's  minimum  wage  law 
Arizona's  laws  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  state.  Of  course,  I  shall  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  enforced. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  child  labor,  Arizona  has 
enacted  a  model  child-labor  law.  Arizona's  representatives  in 
Congress  voted  for  the  National  Child-Labor  Law,  and  while 
I  as  a  general  rule  do  not  favor  the  extension  of  the  federal 
government  into  fields  that  belong  to  the  various  states,  yet  I 
think  this  is  one  matter  which  requires  action  by  the  nation  to 
wipe  out  this  blot  on  our  civilization. 

Your  question :  "Will  you  be  in  favor  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor?"  It  shall  be  my  policy 
as  governor  to  maintain  an  open  door  for  the  president  of  the 
representatives  of  every  corporation  or  employer  doing  business 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  my  door  shall  also  be  opened  for 
the  representatives  of  organized  employes  of  such  employers. 
In  fact,  I  shall  endeavor  to  try  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  employers  and  employes  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  In  this  connection  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  have  appointed  as  my  secretary  the  president  of  the  Arizona 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  later  on  I  have  in  mind 
appointing  some  of  the  largest  employers  and  taxpayers  of  the 
State  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

The  industrial  policies  of  my  administration  will  be  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  employers  and  employes  with  the 
view  of  having  them  get  together  and  exchange  views  before  a 
dispute  becomes  involved  with  extraneous  issues. 

I  shall  also  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  enactment  of  a 
law  to  prevent  the  employment  of  so-called  private  detectives 
in  Arizona.  In  my  opinion,  the  employment  of  such  detectives, 
coupled  with  the  black-list  system,  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
industrial  unrest  in  this  nation,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  situation  by  eliminating  the  cause. 

In  view  of  the  nation-wide  effort  to  destroy  collective  bar- 
gaining through  the  trade  unions,  it  is  interesting  to  have 
these  four  letters  which  may  be  taken  to  register  the  will  of 
the  people  who  voted  the  writers  into  office,  that  labor 
should  be  dealt  with  through  its  organizations.  It  is  obvi- 
ous also  that  these  four  governors  and  the  people  they  rep- 
resent do  not  credit  the  recent  decision  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  that  the  living  wage  is  too  indefinite  a  thing  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  industrial  decisions.  Nor  do  they  feel  that  the 
possession  of  the  mere  franchise  is  sufficient  protection  for 
women  without  special  laws.  These  are  three  controversial 
points  on  which  their  stand  is  definite  and  precise. 

Now  that  we  know  what  the  governors  intend,  it  remains 
to  see  what  they  will  do.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  keeping 
election  pledges  but  of  how  far  the  state  laws  and  the  state 
legislatures  will  permit  them  to  be  kept.  The  citizens  have 
declared  for  the  programs  these  governors  stand  for,  how  far 
can  the  machinery  of  government  balk  the  will  of  the  people  ? 
If  the  governors'  intentions  do  prevail  it  looks  as  though  there 
might  be  a  good  time  coming  in  these  states  for  that  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  who  work  for  their  daily  bread. 


The  Hungry  in  Russia 

By  Graham  R.   Taylor 


WHEN  the  first 
news  from  the 
"famine  front" 
came  out  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  summer  of  1921,  the 
whole  world  stood  aghast  at 
the  extent  of  the  horrors  then 
revealed.  Even  the  bitter- 
nesses engendered  by  the  con- 
flicts of  opinion  regarding  the 
recent  events  in  Russian  his- 
tory were  to  a  large  extent 
put  aside  in  the  face  of  the 
appalling  need,  and  humani- 
tarian effort  throughout  the 
whole  world,  led  by  relief 
from  America,  came  to  the 
help  of  the  hungry  millionsi 
Slowly,  however,  the  stories 
of  suffering  receded  from  the 

front  pages,  and  the  world  settled  down  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  situation,  believing  either  that  it  had  been  disposed  of 
or  that  it  would  work  itself  out.  Neither  of  these  theories 
is  true.  Despite  the  large  relief  funds  already  expended  and 
the  heroic  effort  which  has  been  made — and  men  who  went 
with  iron  nerves  through  the  frightfulness  of  war  on  the 
western  front  have  been  shaken  by  the  grim  tragedy  of  the 
hunger  they  battled  with  along  the  Volga — the  struggle  is 
not  over;  millions  are  still  faced  with  starvation.  And  no 
one  who  visits  a  peasant  hut  in  any  one  of  the  villages  in  the 
vast  steppe  which  stretches  from  the  Volga  to  the  Urals  and 
beyond,  who  learns  first  hand  what  Ivan  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  have  gone  through,  and  what  is  still  ahead  of 
them,  can  believe  that  the  situation  "  will  work  itself  out  " 
during  the  next  year  or  two — except  through  the  death  of 
Ivan  and  his  wife  and  his  children,  or  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands just  like  them. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Soviet  government, 
which  is  anxious  to  minimize  its  needs,  there  are  8,500,000 
people  in  areas  affected  by  the  continuance  of  famine  condi- 
tions this  winter.  If  these  figures  are  approximately  correct, 
they  show  a  great  improvement  over  last  year,  when  22,000,- 
000  were  affected.  But  the  present  extent  of  starvation 
would  be  enough  to  appal  a  world  not  dulled  by  last  year's 
catastrophe. 

The  reports  early  last  summer  of  better  crops  in  Russia 
were  to  some  extent  justified.  In  early  July  the  prospective 
harvest  seemed  encouraging ;  and  this  impression  was  fostered 
by  the  Soviet  government.  But  as  the  summer  wore  on, 
climatic  conditions  did  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
hoped,  and  a  closer  study  of  the  situation,  especially  back 
from  the  rail  lines,  revealed  famine  conditions  as  bad  as 
those  of  last  year  in  certain  areas,  not  so  large  as  a  year  ago 
but  still  very  extensive.  In  village  after  village  it  was  the 
same  story — a  certain  per  cent  of  the  people  will  be  hungry 
and  without  food  by  November  first,  a  certain  larger  per 


At  the  request  of  all  the  major  American  agencies 
concerned,  the  National  Information  Bureau  sent  to 
Russia  late  in  the  summer  a  special  commission  to 
make  an  impartial  study  of  relief  work  and  the  need 
for  further  American  help.  It  included  Allen  Ward- 
well,  American  Red  Cross  commissioner  to  Russia 
during  the  war;  Graham  R.  Taylor,  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Survey,  who  served  in  Russia  from 
1916  to  1919;  and  Allen  T.  Burns,  director  of  the 
bureau;  with  Dr.  Henry  O.  Eversole,  who  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  American  Red  Cross  work 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Siberia  as  medical  ad- 
viser. Mr.  Taylor  has  here  written  his  per- 
sonal impression  of  the  relief  situation  of  1922-23. 
Mr.  Burns  went  from  Russia  to  Greece  and  writes 
at  first  hand  of  the  shivering  throngs  of  refugees  in 
that  unhappy  country.  Mr.  Van  Loon's  comment 
is  found  opposite,  and  in  the  frontispiece  [p.  484] . 


the  proportion  of  starving  by 
March  first  or  April  first  was 
expected  to  be  as  high  as  50 
per  cent. 

Americans  are  asking  how 
it  is  that  with  so  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  effort 
in  relief,  the  emergency  has 
not  been  adequately  met.  The 
answer  is  that  the  famine  of 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
been  both  an  emergency,  in 
which  an  unprecedentedly  se- 
vere drouth  played  a  very 
important  part,  and  also  a 
cumulative  exhaustion  of  the 
country  due  to  factors  which 
could  not  possibly  be  elimi- 
nated by  emergency  feeding 
and  which  persist  today  with 
just  as  blighting  an  effect  as  they  had  a  year  ago. 

Among  these  factors  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  de- 
pletion of  live  stock.  What  this  means  can  best  be  put  in  the 
terms  of  a  typical  village  whose  normal  and  none  too  gener- 
ous supply  of  horses  in  pre-war  days  was  300  to  400,  but  in 
which  today  you  find  perhaps  somewhere  between  25  and  60. 
This  means  that  the  peasants  are  not  able  to  plow  and  plant 
and  care  for  enough  of  the  land  usually  cultivated  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  food  supplies  for  the  year  ahead.  And 
even  on  the  land  that  is  tilled  there  has  been  much  dragging 
of  plows  by  hand,  with  consequent  shallow  plowing  and 
lower  crop  yield. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  lay  the  whole  blame  for  this  con- 
dition upon  the  Soviet  government.  Even  though  its  requisi- 
tions have  played  an  important  part,  one  must  have  in  mind 
the  whole  story  from  the  first  of  August,  191 4.  Heavy 
requisitions  were  made  for  the  Tsar's  imperial  armies 
throughout  the  entire  Volga  valley  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  Great  War.  The  government  of  Kerensky  continued 
to  turn  to  the  herds  of  the  Volga  valley  for  the  supply  of 
animals  for  the  army.  Then  came  the  forces  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks with  further  drains.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  next  took 
their  share.  Back  swept  the  Bolsheviks,  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  advancing  armies  of  Kolchak  which  laid  further 
heavy  requisitions  upon  the  impoverished  country.  Finally, 
when  Kolchak  was  driven  back  to  Siberia,  the  Red  Army, 
battling  successively  against  Denikin,  Wrangel,  Yudenitch 
and  the  Poles,  turned  once  more  to  the  Volga  valley.  It  was 
a  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  prolonged  through  several 
years  with  rival  generals  determined  to  leave  nothing  for  the 
enemy.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  live  stock  was  left  for 
the  peasants  to  eat  last  year  when  their  bread  failed  them. 

It  is  a  vicious  circle — hunger  because  the  peasants  cannot 
plant  sufficient  land,  and  inadequate  planting  because  there 
is  no  surplus  with  which  to  buy  draft  animals  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. 


cent  by  December  first,  and  so  on,    until    in    some  villages  There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  in  this  economic  ex- 
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haustion;  the  discouragement  to  production  occasioned  by  the 
Soviet  government's  former  policy  of  heavy  requisitions,  and 
the  inability  of  the  peasant  to  get  either  manufactured  goods 
or  a  satisfactory  currency  in  exchange  for  any  surplus  he 
might  have  found  it  possible  to  raise.  The  first  of  these  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
economic  policy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  forced  by  the 
peasant's  demand  for  ownership  and  control  (except  for  rea- 
sonable taxation)  over  what  he  undertook  to  raise;  the  Soviet 
authorities  realized  that  something  must  be  done  to  give  him 
an  incentive  to  increased  agri- 
cultural production. 

The  second  factor  is  still  pow- 
erful, for  industry  in  Russia  has 
not  yet  made  much  progress  out 
of  extreme  disorganization,  the 
importation  o  f  manufactured 
goods  has  not  yet  developed  very 
largely,  and  the  Russian  cur- 
rency has  not  become  sufficiently 
stable.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
however,  that  if  the  peasants 
were  able  to  grow  surplus  crops, 
the  existence  of  such  surpluses 
would  create  a  demand  for  man- 
ufactured products  which  would 
help  to  stimulate  the  productive- 
ness of  Russian  industry  and 
draw  in  larger  imports.  But 
this,  again,  brings  us  back  to  the 
vicious  circle  in  which  more 
draft  animals  and  farm  machin- 
ery are  necessary  to  enable  the 
peasants  to  grow  the  surplus 
crops. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Volga 
valley  where  the  peasants  have 
been  favored  with  satisfactory 
climatic  conditions  during  the 
past  summer,  they  have  been 
able  to  raise  better  crops  than  a 
year  ago  and  have  even  found  it 
possible  to  lift  themselves  by 
their  boot-straps  so  far  as  their 
live  stock  needs  are  concerned,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
plant  a  larger  area  in  the  fall.  We  visited  one  village,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  number  of  horses  had  been  increased  from 
about  60  to  103,  mainly  through  expeditions  of  peasants  in- 
dividually and  in  small  groups  to  other  parts  of  Russia  where 
they  sold  such  clothing  as  they  could  spare  and  small  sur- 
pluses from  the  village  stores.  In  other  parts  of  the  Volga 
valley,  and  large  areas  in  Orenburg  and  eastward,  the  con- 
ditions were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  a  year  ago.  In 
.the  southern  part  of  the  Samara  Gubernia  a  drouth  and  a 
pest  of  locusts  were  particularly  devastating  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  in  October,  were  beginning  to  eat  weed 
substitutes  to  supplement  their  dwindling  grain.  The 
southern  Ukraine  also  presents  a  severe  famine  condition. 

A  swarm  of  refugees  flocked  back  into  the  Volga  valley 
during  the  summer  when  the  prospects  for  better  crops 
seemed  encouraging.  Probably  at  least  a  million  fled  from 
the  valley  when  the  approaching  autumn  of  1921  revealed 
the  spectre  of  wholesale  starvation.  Many  of  them  went  as 
single  representatives  of  a  family,  taking  all  the  available 
family  possessions  which  might  be  sold  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
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back  food  for  the  remaining  members.  Some  of  these  refu- 
gees went  far  enough  east  in  Siberia  to  find  areas  of  good 
crops,  but  many  struggled  down  into  Turkestan  only  to 
find  hunger  conditions  there  so  acute  that  all  their  resources 
had  to  be  expended  in  keeping  themselves  alive.  The  ex- 
periences on  the  refugee  trains  beggar  description.  I  talked 
with  one  man  coming  back  from  Tashkent  who  was  one  of 
2,600  people  who  huddled  into  a  train  of  freight-cars  which 
started  from  Samara  to  Turkestan  in  the  autumn  of  192 1. 
With  the  slow  travel  and  endless  stops,  they  were  several 

weeks  on  the  way.  When  they 
reached  Tashkent,  nearly  900  of 
them  had  died  en  route;  the 
bodies  were  buried  alongside  the 
track  or  simply  thrown  off  as 
the  train  moved  on. 

Every  railroad  station  in  east- 
ern Russia  this  year  was  filled 
with  bundles  of  rags  which  one 
discovered,  as  he  approached 
them,  to  be  literally  heaps  of 
refugees.  In  some  places  which 
we  saw,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  room  to  step  on  the  floors 
of  the  third-class  waiting  rooms 
and  the  hallways,  while  hun- 
dreds squatted  or  lay  stretched 
out  on  the  platforms  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  as  to  where  they  were 
going;  other  members  of  the 
family  had  been  wiped  out  by 
starvation,  or  perhaps  had  been 
left  in  the  far  regions  to  which 
the  refugees  had  fled.  But 
others  were  definitely  bound  for 
their  old  home  villages.  Even 
if  they  find  their  relatives  alive, 
each  one  adds  this  year  one 
mouth  to  be  fed,  attached  to 
arms  and  legs  that  bore  no  part 
in  the  farm  labor  of  the  past 
summer.  As  an  added  burden 
upon  the  scanty  food  supply,  and  also  as  carriers  of  disease 
and  as  a  heavy  load  upon  the  meager  transportation  facili- 
ties, this  pitiful  throng  of  refugees  provides  a  most  serious 
complication. 

Nothing  in  the  wake  of  the  famine  is  so  overwhelming, 
whether  for  present  misery  or  grave  implications  for  the 
future,  as  the  vast  problem  of  orphans  or  dependent  children. 
By  the  hundreds  of  thousands  these  helpless  victims  are  to  be 
found  in  newly  created  institutional  homes.  The  buildings 
in  which  they  are  collected  are  inadequately  heated  and  are 
almost  bare  of  any  furniture  except  a  few  slats  for  each  child 
to  sleep  on.  Many  instances  can  be  found  in  which  there  are 
no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  blankets  for  as  many  as  two 
hundred  children,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  little  bodies 
can  keep  warm  is  by  huddling  together.  It  is  almost  the 
typical  condition  that  each  child  has  just  one  tattered  rag  of 
a  garment  and  no  shoes  or  stockings.  Now  that  winter  has 
come  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  step  outside  the 
building. 

Although  some  of  these  institutions  are  maintained  with 
standards  not  exceeded  anywhere  else    in    the    world — an 
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amazing  achievement  considering  the  exceedingly  difficult 
and  discouraging  conditions,  most  of  them  are  utterly  lack- 
ing in  adequate  medical  care,  sanitation,  and  attention  to 
educational  needs.  The  new  economic  policy,  with  its 
radical  reduction  of  requisitions — which  has  been  hailed  by 
the  world  as  a  step  toward  normal  economic  conditions — has 
so  reduced  the  income  of  the  central  government  that  it  can 
barely  provide  half  as  much  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
homes,  and  of  hospital  and  other  social  institutions  as  well, 
as  was  provided  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Not  all  of  these  children  are  orphans,  and  the  probability 


is  that  the  parents  could  be  located  in  more  cases  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed  possible.  If  these  children's  institutions  and 
their  multitudes  of  little  fragments  of  humanity  are  not  to 
constitute  an  overwhelming  problem  for  a  whole  generation 
in  Russia,  it  is  imperative  that  steps  be  taken  to  readjust  the 
children  back  into  their  own  home  life  or  into  the  villages 
from  which  they  came.  And  it  is  no  less  imperative  to  pro- 
vide that  if  other  children  are  to  be  saved  from  this  year's 
hunger  their  parents  be  saved  with  them.  Feeding  children 
alone  means  the  creation  of  new  orphans  by  the  thousands. 
Health  conditions  carry  a  threat  (Continued  on  page  534) 
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The  Homeless  in  Greece 

By  Allen   T.  Burns 


IVE  us  back  our  men !  "  That  is  the  one  plea 
on  the  lips  of  nearly  half  a  million  refugees 
from  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland  who  are 
thronging  Greece.  In  a  theater  in  Athens  I 
saw  them  housed — one  family  to  a  box,  and  hundreds  in  the 
foyers.  A  thousand  were  sleeping  in  a  warehouse  with  no 
window.  Many  of  them  fled  from  Smyrna  without  a  scrap 
of  property  but  the  nightclothes  they  wore.  They  had  been 
living  for  two  months  on  bread  and  olive  oil.  But  they  for- 
got their  need  of  shelter,  of  food,  and  of  clothing,  in  the  one 
reiterated  cry  for  their  men. 

The  crudest  factor  in  the  situation  of  these  homeless 
Greeks  is  that  the  breadwinners  are  still  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Turks  seized  able-bodied  man  as  hostages;  they  held  them 
as  prisoners.  At  Lausanne  the  prospect  of  agreement  wavers 
from  day  to  day,  and  nothing  is  done  to  reunite  the  despoiled 
artisans  and  farmers  with  the  women  and  children  who  have 
found  refuge — but  little  hope — in  the  mother  country. 

I  came  to  Greece  fresh  from  two  months  and  a  half  in 
Russia.  The  day  I  reached  Athens  the  ministers  who  had 
been  convicted  of  treason  were  shot.  I  did  not  ask,  and  I  do 
not  know,  whether  they  were  justly  or  unjustly  condemned. 
But  I  found  everywhere  evidence  that  the  Greek  government 
was  energetically  attacking  the  problem  of  the  refugees,  and 
that  it  was  ready  to  take  steps  quite  as  drastic  as  anything 
attempted  in  communist  Russia  in  order  to  put  through  a 
hardheaded  program  of  relief.  I  was  told  that  the  present 
ministry  would  be  obeyed;  that  Greek  morale,  long  sag- 
ging, had  been  notably  stiffened.  The  catastrophe  in  Greece 
is  a  little  one  beside  that  of  Russia.  For  every  dollar  I 
would  give  Russia  I  would  give  a  dime  to  Greece.  But  be- 
sides the  fumbling  and  uncertainty  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment's efforts  at  relief  the  initiative  and  precision  of  Greek 
policy  was  impressive. 

In  its  baldest  outlines,  the  situation  is  this :  Eight  hundred 
thousand  refugees,  nearly  all  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
have  fled  from  Asia  Minor  and  Eastern  Thrace  and  are  now 
distributed  through  the  mainland  and  Aegean  islands  of 
Greece.  Three  hundred  thousand  of  them  have  had  from 
relatives  or  friends  or  the  meagre  remnant  of  their  own  re- 
sources such  help  that  they  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
government.  Half  a  million  are  still  completely  dependent. 
They  are  stripped  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  After 
long  dickering,  the  Turks  have  finally  given  permis- 
sion for  Greek  ships  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  to  evacuate  the 
Greeks  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  How  many 
there  are  nobody  knows.  They,  too,  will  come  to  Greece 
without  their  men,  and  will  strain  still  further  the  govern- 
ment's resources. 


On  the  other  hand  the  Greeks  of  Thrace  have  come  back 
to  Macedonia  in  comparative  order  and  comfort — families 
unbroken,  bringing  domestic  animals  and  much  of  their  goods 
with  them,  and  forty  of  the  sixty  thousand  who  came  to 
Salonica  have  already  been  settled  on  the  land.  The  gov- 
ernment is  advancing  them  seed,  tools  and  building  ma- 
terials, all  to  be  repaid. 

This  colonization  in  the  region  of  Salonica  is  an  extraordi- 
nary example  of  prompt  use  of  fortunate  circumstances.  Be- 
fore the  Greek  debacle  a  plan  of  settlement  for  the  relatively 
few  refugees  then  in  Salonica  had  already  been  worked  out 
and  was  being  systematically  applied.  The  Allies  left  an  ad- 
mirable road,  built  for  military  purposes,  between  Salonica 
and  Kilghiz,  35  miles  to  the  north.  Along  this  small  colonies 
were  already  being  set  up,  with  government  aid  in  the  first 
stages.  When  the  great  migrations  began,  and  the  Greeks 
returned  from  Thrace.the  Bulgars  and  Turks,  who  left  Greek 
soil  vacated  land  enough,  I  was  told,  to  house  fifty  thousand 
families  in  the  Salonica  region.  So  the  incoming  Greeks  were 
quickly  and  easily  settled,  the  existing  plan  being  expanded 
to  care  for  them.  Except  that  the  cost  of  re-establishing 
them  in  new  homes  is  a  further  drain  on  the  resources  of  a 
practically  bankrupt  government,  this  phase  of  the  refugee 
movement  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

There  remain  at  Salonica,  however,  a  hundred  thousand 
refugees  from  across  the  Aegean.  Eighty  thousand  are 
huddled  in  Athens.  Here  again  Salonica  is  further  advanced 
in  its  task  than  the  capital,  for  the  Allies  left  barracks  and 
military  hospitals  which  have  been  pressed  into  service,  and 
even  if  blankets  and  clothing  are  lacking,  and  a  family  must 
be  crowded  into  a  space  on  the  floor  of  an  undivided  shed— 
12  feet  by  12  is  the  uniform  allowance — there  is  at  least 
room  in  buildings  meant  for  habitation  for  many  more  famil- 
ies than  is  the  case  in  Athens.  Then  Salonica  was  half  de- 
stroyed by  fire  four  years  ago.  Many  of  the  ruined  buildings 
were  never  replaced ;  they  still  afford  shelter,  of  a  sorry  sort, 
and  have  promptly  been  occupied.  Private  gifts,  too,  have 
been  much  more  generous  there  than  in  Athens.  Apparently 
the  memory  of  their  own  disaster  still  softens  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens,  and  many  little  shacks,  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  family,  have  been  put  up  with 
money  thus  provided. 

At  Salonica  I  found  a  little  orphanage  of  eighty  children, 
with  the  old  woman  who  had  given  her  fortune  to  establish  it, 
and  who  still  looked  to  it  for  support.  The  entire  company 
had  come  from  Smyrna.  The  matron,  a  young  woman,  had  led 
her  charges  safely  out  of  the  burning  city,  hidden  them  in  the 
country  during  the  day,  and  brought  them  back  to  Smyrna 
under  cover  of  darkness.     An       (Continued  on  page  534) 


The  Posse  Comitatus  in  Industry 

The  Story  of  Chicago's  Struggle  for  Housing 
By  Alexander  M,   Bing 


THIS  is  not  the  story  of  an  industrial  dispute, 
though  its  action  begins  with  a  dispute  over 
wages.  It  is  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  one 
of  our  most  populous  American  communities  went 
about  the  business  of  supplying  itself  with  office  buildings, 
factories  and  homes.  It  is  a  study  of  one  aspect  of  our 
American  democracy  in  action. 

Chicago,  like  other  American  cities,  was  suffering  from  an 
acute  housing  shortage.  Rents  were  rapidly  rising.  All 
classes  were  impatient  and  resentful.  Unemployment  was 
rife  throughout  the  country  and  the  building  industry  stag- 
nant. With  rents  high,  labor  abundant,  the  housing  shortage 
acute,  why  were  contractors  unwilling  to  build  the  much- 
needed  houses? 

The  state  legislature  created  a  commission — the  Dailey 
Commission — to  find  an  answer.  The  commission  found 
that  the  building  industry  was  "  strangled  " — strangled  by 
illegal  combinations  of  material  men  and  contractors,  by 
crooked  labor  leaders  and  by  a  virtual  conspiracy  between 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Cunningly  devised  schemes 
of  price-fixing,  euphemistically  disguised  as  "  cooperative  " 
arrangements,  credit  bureaus  and  the  like,  maintained  the 
cost  of  contract  work  as  well  as  of  cement,  sand,  lumber, 
bricks  at  artificially  high  levels. 

Two  employers'  associations  competed  with  each  other  for 
agreements  with  the  unions  and  were  often  willing  to  grant 
unfair  advantages  to  labor  in  order  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  rival  association.  Hardly  a  building  was  built  or 
altered  but  its  owner  or  contractor  was  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of,  graft  to  union  agents.  The  leadership  of  building 
unions  had  been  usurped  by  men  who  in  many  cases  were  not 
even  members  of  the  craft.  Coming  in  from  the  outside, 
sometimes  with  a  record  of  crime  and  violence,  they  fre- 
quently transformed  union  contests  for  leadership  into 
pitched  battles.  Corrupt  contractors,  willing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  situation,  are  said  to  have  frequently  financed 
the  campaigns  of  rivals  for  union  leadership  in  order  to  have 
as  heads  of  unions  men  they  could  control  in  their  own 
interest. 

Large  employers  have  admitted  that  some  of  their  less 
scrupulous  competitors  had  not  hesitated  to  bribe  union 
agents  to  strike  the  jobs  of  other  contractors  in  order  to  be 
able  to  hire  away  the  best  mechanics  of  the  victimized  con- 
tractor or  to  put  such  firms  "  in  bad  "  with  the  owner  or 
architect. 

In  this  way  there  became  incrusted  on  the  building  industry 
of  Chicago  a  series  of  "  rules,"  "  make  work  "  and  "  make 
monopoly  "  regulations,  iniquitous  in  conception  and  waste- 
ful in  practice.  A  skilled  mechanic  was  in  many  trades 
forced  to  do  things  which  a  laborer  could  just  as  well  have 
done.  Work  was  required  to  be  performed  on  the  building 
which  could  have  been  done  better  and  more  economically 
in  the  shop.  Mechanics  were  forbidden  the  use  at  the  build- 
ing of  tools  which  would  have  saved  time  and  labor.  Some 
of  these  rules  were  a  matter  of  written  agreement.     Some 


are  said  never  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing.  The  men 
might  be  out  on  strike  for  the  violation  of  a  "  rule  "  of 
which  neither  architect  nor  builder  ever  heard.  Not  infre- 
quently no  reason  whatever  was  given  to  explain  a  strike 
and  for  days  it  would  be  impossible  for' the  owner  or  con- 
tractor to  locate  the  business  agent  of  the  union  in  order  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  strike  and  to  arrange  for  a  settle- 
ment of  it. 

Sometimes,  with  the  public  as  a  victim,  the  two  groups 
combined,  as  in  the  trim  industry.  Here  a  three-party 
arrangement  was  made  among  trim  manufacturers,  employ- 
ing carpenters  and  unions,  giving  to  the  members  of  each 
organization  a  monopoly  of  the  business  at  their  own  price. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  competitive  bids  in  most  of  the 
building  trades. 

These  were  the  conditions  which  the  activities  of  the 
Dailey  Commission  uncovered.  Its  disclosures  were  being 
made  in  the  spring  of  1921  just  when  the  agreement  between 
employers  and  union  was  about  to  expire.  Public  opinion 
was  aroused  and  demanded  that  the  industry  be  reformed 
and  costs  reduced.  But  the  employers  and  unions  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  wage  scale  for  the  coming  year  and 
a  strike  was  called. 

AFTER  six  weeks  it  was  agreed  between  the  employers 
and  the  building-trades  council  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  be  arbitrated  by  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis.  The  carpenters  and  painters — half  of  the  workers 
of  the  industry — refused  to  participate,  the  painters  on  the 
ground  that  their  agreement  had  not  expired. 

The  choice  of  the  arbitrator  was  a  peculiar  one  and  illus- 
trates the  haphazard  manner  in  which  so  many  of  our  indus- 
trial disputes  are  handled.  Judge  Landis  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  legal  history  of  America.  A  man  of  magnetic 
personality  and  fearless  character,  yet  erratic  and  dictatorial, 
his  general  lack  of  balance  and  control  unfitted  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  for  his  judicial  position.  Nor  had  he  the 
leisure  which  so  arduous  a  task  as  the  settling  of  the  wages  of 
almost  every  trade  in  the  building  industry  of  Chicago  re- 
quired, for  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  assumed, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  on  the  bench,  the  position  of  arbiter 
of  the  fortunes  of  professional  baseball. 

Things  soon  began  to  hum  in  the  Chicago  Federal  Court. 
When  Judge  Landis  learned  that  the  carpenters  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit  their  case,  he  ordered  their  representatives  to 
appear  before  him  and  in  no  uncertain  manner  "  urged  " 
upon  them  their  duty  to  join  with  the  other  unions.  To  one 
accustomed  to  ordinary  arbitration  proceedings,  descriptions 
of  these  hearings  sound  very  strange.  Judge  Landis  from 
his  high  seat  on  the  Federal  Court  bench  went  after  the 
carpenters  with  that  "  pep  "  for  which  he  is  noted,  but  which 
is  hardly  appropriate  in  an  impartial  arbitrator.  But  the 
carpenters  held  their  ground. 

At  first  Judge  Landis  believed  that  comparatively  few  days 
would  suffice  to  hear  the  necessary  testimony  and  come  to  a 
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decision.  But  soon  a  new  factor  came  into  play.  Certain  of 
the  architects  of  Chicago,  to  whom  the  judge  went  for  confi- 
dential advice,  told  him  about  the  "  make  work  "  rules;  their 
existence  was  also  being  exposed  by  the  Dailey  Commission 
which  was  in  session  at  this  time.  The  arbitrator  came  sud- 
denly to  the  conclusion  that  more  important  than  the  mere 
question  of  wages  was  the  existence  of  conditions  in  the 
whole  building  industry  which  made  for  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. 

But  the  understanding  under  which  the  matter  had  been 
submitted  to  Judge  Landis  provided  that  he  should  fix  wages 
and  that  working  conditions  were  to  be  passed  upon  only  if 
union  and  employers  were  unable  to  agree.  There  is  dispute 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  arbitrator  exceeded  his  authority  in 
passing  upon  the  rules.  The  agreement  is  not  as  clear  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  first  paragraph  refers  to  the  arbitrator 
"  the  entire  subject  matter  in  all  its  phases,"  but  then  there 
follows  the  provision  "  that  should  any  trade  arbitration 
board  be  unable  to  agree  upon  any  provision  of  their  agree- 
ment involving  conditions,  working  rules,  etc.,  that  such 
disputes  shall  be  submitted  to  the  umpire  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding." 

This  second  clause  would  clearly  seem  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  arbitrator  to  pass  on  the  "  rules  "  only  in  cases  where 


they  were  submitted  to  him  for  this  purpose  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  Judge  Landis'  interpretation  of 
the  agreement.  But  he  thought  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  a  real  service  for  the  city  ot 
Chicago  and  for  other  cities  where  the  production  of 
houses  was  hampered  by  similar  regulations.  He 
summoned  the  representatives  of  both  sides  before 
him  and  demanded  that  they  submit  their  working 
agreements.  Judge  Landis  hit  upon  a  new  device 
for  whipping  the  recalcitrants  into  line.  The  un- 
willing trades  were  told  that  if  they  held  out  for  the 
"  rules  "  he  would  have  to  take  that  fact  into  serious 
consideration  in  fixing  their  wages  and  award  them 
a  substantially  lower  wage  than  he  would  other- 
wise do.  This  threat  proved  effective  and  some  of 
the  reluctant  unions  fell  into  line.  Months  of  testi- 
mony-taking followed  and  finally  in  September  the 
award  was  handed  down. 

Judge  Landis  did  four  things  in  his  award.  First 
in  importance  he  abolished  the  "  rules."  Although 
some  of  these  regulations  had  for  their  purpose  the 
protection  of  the  workers  against  speeding  up,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  were  obnoxious. 
They  wastefully  made  work  for  the  mechanic  and 
arbitrarily  increased  building  costs.  They  were, 
therefore,  unsocial  and  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  passing  judgment,  however,  on  the  unions 
that  denied  the  arbitrator's  right  to  pass  upon  these 
rules  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  had  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  either  side  to  submit  them 
to  Judge  Landis'  decision  and  that  the  desire  to 
obtain  and  keep  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  rest 
of  the  community  cannot  be  charged  exclusively 
against  the  unions.  They  have  no  monopoly  on  the 
maintenance  of  wasteful  conditions. 

Then  Judge  Landis  cut  into  wages.  Just  how 
he  arrived  at  the  scale  he  fixed  in  his  first  award  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  If  we  add  to  the  1914  rates 
even  so  conservative  a  percentage  of  increased  cost 
of  living  as  that  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  (the  representative  of  the  largest  employers 
of  the  country),  we  find  that  he  awarded  far  less  than  an 
equivalent  of  the  191 4  scale  (except  for  hod  carriers  and 
laborers). 

Just  why  he  should  have  done  so,  as  wages  in  the  building 
industry  from  19 14  to  1920  consistently  lagged  behind  the 
cost  of  living  and  there  was  an  actual  shortage  of 
building-trade  mechanics  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
needs  of  the  industry,  is  difficult  to  understand.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  arbitration  proceedings,  business  was  flat, 
unemployment  general  and  the  craze  for  "  deflation " — 
especially  labor  "  deflation " — at  its  height.  Although 
employers  had  offered  a  wage  of  $1.00  and  were  no  doubt 
willing  to  compromise  somewhere  between  their  offer  and 
the  existing  $1.25  rate,  the  umpire  in  some  trades  fixed  the 
new  scale  at  less  than  $1.00  and  thus  made  an  even  greater 
wage  reduction  than  the  employers  asked.  Accepting  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  Chicago,  the  wage  scales  fixed  by  Judge 
Landis  were  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  191 4  scale  plus 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living;  whereas,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Labor  the  general  building  wage 
level  in  the  entire  country  in  May,  192 1,  due  to  the  drop 
which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  cost  of  living,  was  about 
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10  per  cent  higher  than  changes  in  living  costs 
demanded.  [Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1922, 
pp.  70  and  100.] 

The  second  Landis  award,  January  31,  1922,  goes 
back  to  1 91 8,  "  the  last  differential  scale  adopted  in 
Chicago  prior  to  going  to  the  horizontal  uniform 
rate  "  and  he  increases  these  rates  25  per  cent,  al- 
though he  says  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
191 8  is  only  17  per  cent.  But  why  base  an  award 
upon  the  191 8  scale?  In  default  of  wage  increases 
during  the  war,  building  mechanics  were  doing  large 
amounts  of  overtime,  so  that  a  substantial  decline 
took  place  in  1917  and  1918  in  their  "  real  "  wage 
rates.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  improper  to 
base  a  wage  award  for  1922  on  the  wages  existing  in 
1918. 

But  not  only  did  Judge  Landis  make  drastic  wage 
reductions,  he  also  attempted  absolutely  to  fix  wages 
at  the  scale  adopted  by  him.  Whereas  in  the  build- 
ing trade  agreements,  the  specified  wages  are  every- 
where regarded  as  minima  and  were  expressly  so 
defined  in  previous  (Chicago)  agreements,  Judge 
Landis  fixed  his  wages  as  maxima. 

The  third  thing  which  Judge  Landis  did  was  to 
restore  differentials  between  the  wage  rates  of  dif- 
ferent trades.  He  says  quite  correctly  that  a  uni- 
form scale  disregards  "  skill,  hazard,  length  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  necessary  loss  of  time  due  to 
weather  and  seasonable  demand."  Almost  every 
other  important  city  in  the  United  States  pays  cer- 
tain trades  more  than  others.  Existing  differentials 
are,  however,  at  least  as  much  the  result  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  particular  unions  as  of  actual  differ- 
ences in  the  arduousness  of  work,  amount  of  skill 
required,  etc.  No  scientific  data  exists  on  which  to 
base  such  differentials  and  they  have  in  the  past 
been  prolific  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  about  which  reasonable 
men  might  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  building-trade 
wage  rates  should  be  uniform.  Probably  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  a  differential  is  best.  But  it  should  have 
been  quite  plain  to  the  arbitrator  that  their  arbitrary  and 
unscientific  restoration  was  bound  to  cause  much  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  trades  which  thereby  received  drastic  cuts.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  some  of  the  differentials  fixed  by 
Judge  Landis  were  unfair.  Had  he  been  more  experienced 
in  industrial  arbitrations,  had  he  had  a  juster  conception 
of  the  functions  of  an  arbitrator,  he  would  not  have 
attempted,  at  one  stroke,  to  change  so  many  of  the  existing 
conditions  and  to  go  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  case  as 
submitted  to  him. 

Judge  Landis  devoted  the  final  paragraph  of  his  award 
to  denouncing  combinations  of  material  men  and  employ- 
ers. He  said  that  such  practices  were  beyond  his  reach  as 
industrial  arbitrator,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  them 
criminal. 

THE  decision  was  hailed  by  the  employers  as  the  great- 
est, fairest  award  ever  made  in  a  labor  dispute.  By 
labor  it  was  condemned  in  the  harshest  terms.  The  car- 
penters and  painters  had  never  been  a  party  to  the  award 
and  had  remained  on  strike  during  the  arbitration,  although 
many  contractors,  not  members  of  the  two  employers  associa- 
tions, had  settled  with  them.    Of  the  unions  which  withdrew 


from  the  arbitration,  some  had  obtained  agreements  with 
their  employers  on  terms  which  were  contrary  to  the  Landis 
Award. 

Indignant  at  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  unions  to  accept 
the  Landis  Award,  a  group  of  the  city's  most  prominent  and 
financially  powerful  citizens,  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized  a  "  Citizens 
Committee  to  enforce  the  Landis  Award,"  a  kind  of  Posse 
Comitatus — a  militant  organization  to  force  upon  the  unions 
the  choice  between  the  award  and  the  open  shop.  It  insti- 
tuted a  virtual  boycott  against  all  unions  which  would  not 
accept  its  dictation. 

The  committee  realized  that  it  had  a  fight  on  its  hands 
and  prepared  for  battle.  It  adopted  a  most  surprising  form 
of  organization  for  intervention  in  an  industrial  dispute. 
Ostensibly  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public  and 
retaining  the  name  of  Citizens  Committee  it  formed  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  monetary  liability  for  the  consequences  of 
their  joint  action.  Large  offices  in  one  of  Chicago's  best 
buildings  were  rented  and  a  "  Drive  "  launched  to  provide 
a  war  chest  of  three  million  dollars.  Before  very  long  the 
million  dollar  mark  had  been  passed  and  it  has  since  been 
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announced  that  the  chest  has  now   registered  two  million 
dollars. 

Any  union,  whether  a  party  to  the  arbitration  or  not, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Landis  Award  was  branded 
"  outlaw  "  and  its  trade  declared  permanently  open  shop. 
The  committee  appealed  to  all  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the 
name  of  civic  honor  never  to  deal  with  these  unions  again 
and  not  to  employ  any  of  their  members  unless,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  would  sign  the  committee's  pledge  to  abide 
by  the  Landis  Award,  to  work  peaceably  with  non-union' 
men  and  not  to  strike.  For  good  measure  the  committee 
decreed  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in 
these  "  outlaw "  trades  must  be  non-union  men.  A  de- 
mand was  made  on  all  the  architects  of  the  city  (on  letter- 
heads bearing  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  committee) 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  support  the  award  and  to  deal 
only  with  contractors  and  unions  who  would  do  so.  The 
architects  were  told  that  the  committee  was  making  up  a 
list  of  all  the  architects  who  were  unwilling  to  sign  this 
pledge. 

Contractors  were  appealed  to  similarly  and  lists  of 
all  general  contractors,  sub-contractors  and  architects  work- 
ing under  the  Landis  Award  were  sent  to  all  owners,  build- 
ers and  persons  who  were  contemplating  any  construction 
work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  most  violent  language 
was  used  in  denouncing  the  "  outlaw  "  unions  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Committee  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
anyone  who  did  not  build  100  per  cent  Landis  Award 
was  "  betraying  his  city,  and  we  have  got  to  depend  upon 
you  to  make  that  man  feel  ostracized  the  same  as  were  those 
who  during  the  war-  did  not  come 
through    100  per  cent  American." 

On  the  Citizens  Committee  are  some 
of  the  most  important  bankers  in  Chi- 
cago. Members  of  the  committee  ap- 
peared before  Chicago's  two  large  Asso- 
ciations of  Bankers  and  urged  them  to 
"  refuse  to  make  loans  unless  the  con- 
tract provides  that  whatever  work  is  to 
be  done  is  under  contracts  that  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  award  of  Judge 
Landis."  [Chicago  Commerce  (organ 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Dec 
17,  1921,  p.  11.]  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  sub-committee  on  bank- 
ing was  instructed  as  follows :  "  All 
who  loan  money  on  building  operations 
to  insist  that  all  such  operations  shall 
proceed  under  the  terms  of  the  Landis 
Award."  [Chicago  Commerce,  Dec. 
31,  1 92 1,  p.  7.]  Many  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  loans  have  been  refused  because  a  builder 
was  employing  the  "  outlaw  "  unions.  But  the  committee 
now  denies  that  it  is  trying  to  prevent  financial  institutions 
from  making  loans  on  non-Landis  jobs  and  claims  that  where 
such  actions  occur  they  are  the  result  of  the  banker's  indi- 
vidual initiative. 

In  its  early  days  the  committee  also  tried  to  prevent 
builders  who  dealt  with  the  "  outlaw  "  unions  from  getting 
building  supplies.  To  reinforce  its  general  appeal,  the  com- 
mittee called  before  it  the  large  lumber  dealers  and  asked 
them  to  refuse  their  products  to  operations  not  conducted 
under  the  Landis  Award.     These  methods  had  been  used 


by  the  lumber  yards  in  a  fight  against  the  carpenters'  union 
in  1919,  but  court  decision  had  gone  against  the  dealers 
and  on  advice  of  their  counsel,  who  also  appeared  before 
the  Citizens  Committeee,  the  lumber  men  refused  to  enter 
into  the  arrangement. 

The  committee  also  inaugurated  a  nationwide  search  for 
building  mechanics  willing  to  work  under  the  Landis 
Award.  To  date  it  has  brought  to  Chicago  twenty-one 
thousand  of  them.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  furnish  its  con- 
tractors with  men  and  also,  as  committee  representatives 
have  stated,  to  flood  Chicago  with  building-trade  mechanics. 
It  has  also  started  an  apprenticeship  school  for  plumbers, 
sheet-metal  workers  and  painters,  and  expects  soon  to  start 
instruction  in  their  trades. 

Incidentally,  the  need  for  the  protection  of  a  union  can 
be  shown  in  no  better  way  than  the  practice  which  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  for  getting  back  the  money  which  it 
advanced  for  the  men's  transportation  to  Chicago.  No 
method  seems  to  be  used  to  keep  the  contractor  informed 
as  to  how  much  the  man  owes — but  every  contractor  is 
asked  to  retain  $5.00  per  week  from  the  pay  of  married 
men  and  $10.00  from  that  of  unmarried  men  and  send  it 
to  the  committee,  and  if  a  man  leaves  or  is  discharged  to  send 
the  entire  week's  pay  to  the  committee,  which  will  adjust 
with  the  man  that  amount  due  him  after  payment  of  trans- 
portation cost.  When  the  man  comes  to  Chicago  he  assigns 
to  the  committee  his  future  wages  to  cover  transportation 
charges. 

Presently  non-union  men  on  Landis  Award  buildings  were 
assaulted  and  a  number  of  buildings  were  bombed.  The 
committee  hired  guards,  many  of  whom  have  been  made 
deputy  sheriffs  (the  labor  men  claim 
illegally).  These  armed  guards,  it  is 
charged,  have  beaten  up  and  intimidated 
peaceful  union  men.  What  truth  there 
is  in  this  statement  the  writer  has  bees 
unable  to  determine. 

The  committee  has  also  hired  a  large 
corps  of  inspectors  to  visit  every  building 
operation  in  Chicago.  If  the  job  is  being 
conducted  under  the  award,  the  in- 
spector's duty  is  to  see  that  all  terms 
and  rules  specified  by  the  committee  are 
complied  with;  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
Landis  job,  the  inspector  must  use  hit. 
powers  *  of  persuasion  to  induce  the 
builder  to  become  a  Landis  man.  There 
is  much  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the 
methods  which  these  inspectors  have 
employed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  have  used  violence  and 
have  threatened  builders  that  their 
credit  and  building  supplies  would  be  cut  off  unless 
they  fell  into  line;  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
claims  that  these  men  have  simply  pointed  out  the  purposes 
of  the  committee  and  the  advantages  of  building  under  the 
award.  Following  the  bombing  and  injury  to  Landis 
Award  buildings,  the  committee  has  supplied  insurance 
against  damage  by  violence  free  of  charge  to  the  builders. 

The  committee  keeps  an  eye  on  its  men.  When  employ- 
ment on  a  particular  job  is  over,  the  contractor  is  requested 
to  send  cards  to  the  committee's  employment  department  on 
which  the  men  are  rated  for  skill,  sobriety,  peacefulness,  etc. 
The  danger  that  these  cards  will  be  (Continued  on  page  538) 
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A  Letter  from  an  Engineer 


Social  work  needs  disinterested  criticism.  Too  often  a 
program  is  the  net  result  of  the  impact  of  professional  enthu- 
siasm on  public  apathy,  and  before  its  success  or  failure  have 
been  thoughtfully  studied  the  bustling  executive  is  off  on 
another  adventure.  The  relations  between  national  agencies 
and  towns  and  cities,  particularly,  seem  to  have  developed 
through  a  process  of  trial  and  error  which  has  often  wasted 
energy  and  delayed  positive  results.  The  engineer  whose 
comment  on  that  situation  follows  has  been  especially 
interested  in  corporation  management  problems,  and  happens 
to  have  come  into  unusually  close  contact,  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  with  a  number  of  well  known  national  agencies. 
While  he  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  the  Survey  will  be 
glad  to  pass  on  to  him,  and  to  share  with  its  readers  the 
letters  in  reply  which  those  who  share  in  social  effort,  both 
national  and  local,  may  be  moved  to  write. 

I  HAVE  traveled  through  a  good  many  states  in  the 
past  year,  and  have  talked  with  several  hundred 
workers  in  local  agencies  with  national  affiliations.  On 
desk  after  desk  I  found  heaped-up  bulletins,  instruc- 
tions, reports  and  programs  from  national  headquarters. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  whom  these  were  intended  to 
guide  said  frankly  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  they  had  come  to  feel  that  New  York 
had  little  to  offer  in  solving  the  really  pressing  local  prob- 
lems. 

Take  the  outstanding  question  of  the  community  chest. 
Every  national  agency  that  works  through  local  units  has 
come  sharply  into  contact  with  this  new  phenomenon.  Yet 
I  know  of  none  that  gives  evidence  of  having  thought  its  way 
through  to  a  consistent  policy  in  this  connection  which  it  is 
prepared  to  recommend  to  its  locals.  True,  the  Red  Cross 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  relations  between 
chapters  and  chests;  one  or  two  other  agencies,  notably  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  have  sought  to  formu- 
late a  policy  based,  to  all  appearances,  on  a  fundamental 
hostility  to  the  movement.  But  the  variation  in  local  prac- 
tice is  amazing.  In  Pittsburgh  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  a  leader  in  opposing  a  chest;  in  Cleveland  a 
leader  in  supporting  one.  The  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  nothing  to  say.  I  am  told  that  a  state 
executive  of  the  Girl  Scouts  recently  asked  advice — not  from 
her  own  national  office — as  to  the  possibility  of  local  units 
sharing  in  financial  federations  and  soliciting  for  themselves 
on  the  side.  All  along  the  line,  in  financial  administration 
especially,  there  are  difficulties  on  which  local  workers  need 
advice  and  which  national  agencies  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
to  solve. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  from  a  careful  study  of  some 
national  agencies  scant  evidence  of  orderly  thinking  on  funda- 
mental problems.  I  have  yet  to  find  an  executive  who  had 
formulated  his  own  problems  clearly  enough  to  be  able  to 
state  them  to  his  own  satisfaction — to  say  nothing  of  having 
organized  the  sources  from  which  their  solution  is  to  be 
sought.     The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  with 


headquarters  in  New  York,  has  right  around  its  offices  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  housing  problems  in  the  world — pro- 
vision for  the  employed  single  woman.  Its  New  York 
units  are  doing  something  here  and  there  for  such  girls,  but 
little  is  being  done  to  analyze  the  situation  as  a  whole,  or  to 
work  out  a  solution  on  broad  lines. 

An  engineer  should  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  such  accom- 
plishments can  be  brought  about  over  night.  I  do  not  min- 
imize the  importance  of  meeting  the  immediate  emergency, 
even  in  a  fragmentary  way.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  social 
programs  ought  to  be  a  continuous  succession  of  emergencies. 
I  believe  that  a  sweeping  change  of  method  and  technique 
would  result  in  more  permanent  gains. 

A  national  agency  which  is  trying  to  provide  leadership  for 
a  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  com- 
munities scattered  over  the  United  States  has  a  task  more 
difficult  than  some  agencies  appear  to  realize;  and  one  in 
which  old  methods  and  old  standards  offer  little  aid.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  reached  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of 
such  organizations  as  those  which  now  offer  programs  for 
health,  recreation,  character-building,  the  cure  of  maladjust- 
ments, on  a  national  scale.  My  impression  is  that  the  enor- 
mous spread  of  these  efforts  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
methods  and  technique  of  promotion,  and  that  the  process  is 
played  out. 

BY  promotion  I  mean  a  single-track  method  of  proce- 
dure ;  administration  on  a  retail  scale ;  working  at  prob- 
lems as  they  turn  up ;  political  opportunism ;  exploitation  of 
the  emotional  appeal,  which,  like  a  hypodermic  injection, 
soon  wears  off,  leaving  reaction  and  depression;  individual 
instead  of  joint  initiative.  Promotion  is  the  means  by  which 
new  ideas  get  a  foothold  in  our  over-organized  communities ; 
it  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  at  times,  by  the  pioneers. 
It  is  of  diminishing  value  when  the  field  is  occupied  to  an 
extent  which  creates  a  substantial  management  problem. 

We  have  reached  the  saturation  point  of  national  organ- 
ization. I  do  not  suggest  that  social  services  are  extended  as 
widely  as  they  should  be;  far  from  it.  There  are  some 
agencies — the  National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Soci- 
eties, for  example — which  are  as  yet  notably  deficient  in  the 
mere  occupation  of  the  fields  they  have  staked  out  for  them- 
selves. But  unless  further  extension  in  nearly  every  field  is 
the  result  of  radically  different  methods  from  those  which 
have  obtained  thus  far,  I  predict  that  national  social  agencies 
will  fall  of  their  own  weight.  In  nine  case  out  of  ten  I 
venture  to  say  that  they  could  profitably  declare  a  five-year 
truce,  refraining  completely  from  the  occupation  of  new  ter- 
ritory and  devoting  their  full  energies  to  consolidating  the 
gains  they  have  already  made. 

In  trying  to  express  my  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  con- 
solidation might  take  place,  I  run  into  difficulties.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  a  primary  step  would  be  to  set  up  a  staff  and 
line  organization.  Those  terms,  however,  have  an  unfortu- 
nate military  connotation.     I  am  not  arguing  for  centralized 
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control  or  pleading  for  a  nation  full  of  Salvation  Armies. 
But  I  believe  there  is  real  need  for  setting  aside  a  particular 
group  in  a  national  agency  for  the  express  purpose  of  gather- 
ing up  facts  from  every  part  of  the  field,  obtained  by  disinter- 
ested study;  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  these  facts; 
the  formulation  of  policies  grounded  in  them;  the  making 
of  experiments  under  definitely  controlled  circumstances; 
and  the  projection  of  present  tendencies  into  the  future,  so 
that  preparation  may  be  made  to  deal  with  coming  problems. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  work  is  now  being  done  or  can  be 
done  adequately  by  executives,  or  by  executives  with  the  hap- 
hazard cooperation  of  volunteers.  The  typical  national 
agency  has  grown  too  big  to  draw  its  leadership  from  an  indi- 
vidual— or  from  a  self-constituted  group  of  New  Yorkers. 
It  needs  multiple  counsel,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  habit  of  thought  and  action  makes  productive  com- 
mittees exceedingly  rare  as  compared  with  strong  executives, 
I  believe  the  volunteer  boards  must  be  revitalized  if  the 
agency  is  to  meet  its  obligations.  In  most  cases  this  will  mean 
not  only  the  selection  of  board  members  on  the  basis  of 
much  more  careful  analysis  of  their  function,  but  the  recon- 
struction of  close  corporations  into  groups  genuinely  repre- 
sentative of  the  field  of  work,  geographically  and  otherwise. 
Put  in  another  way,  the  engineering  approach  is  needed. 
This  involves  the  recognition  of  comparable  situations  in 
different  communities,  the  preparation  of  adequate  general 
solutions,  and  the  creation  of  an  apparatus  sufficiently  flexible 
to  apply  these  solutions  successfully  to  individual  and  infi- 
nitely various  units.  This  does  not  necessarily  result  in  con- 
formity, nor  throttle  local  initiative.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  preparation  of  blanket  programs  on  an  a  priori 
basis.  There  may  be  geographical  generalizations  which  can 
properly  be  made,  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  national 
agency  which  now  has  the  facts  on  which  to  make  them.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  geographical  divisions  have  been  consid- 
erably overemphasized,  and  that  surveys  made  with  a  fresh 
mind  would  show  other  more  helpful  groupings  of  local  com- 
munities. But  I  have  no  doubt  that  once  multiple  counsel  is 
obtained  and  a  dependable  body  of  fact  is  available  it  will  be 
possible  to  set  up  multiple  administration  and  thus  release 
much  of  the  energy  that  is  now  spent  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  problems  of  one  town  at  a  time. 

THE  several  demonstrations  conducted  chiefly  with  funds 
provided  by  philanthropic  foundations — such  as  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  child-health  .project — may  result  in  the 
development  of  standards  of  measurement,  since  the  condi- 
tions of  such  experiments  are  usually  under  a  considerable 
degree  of  control  and  provision  is  made  for  observation  and 
report.  There  are  isolated  undertakings  of  this  sort  in 
several  fields.  Almost  nothing  has  been  done,  however, 
which  provides  even  a  rudimentary  basis  for  adequate  meas- 
urement of  the  results  of  social  effort.  Until  units  are 
determined  with  some  accuracy  and  public  and  private  sta- 
tistical services  are  vastly  bettered,  progress  in  this  direction 
will  be  slow.  I  do  not  see  how  sound  workmanship  will  be 
possible,  however,  without  more  checks  on  current  progress. 
The  engineering  process,  as  applied  to  a  national  social 
agency,  has  four  main  steps: 

1.  Fact-finding  on  a  systematic  and  continuous  basis. 

2.  Multiple  counsel:  interpretation  of  facts  and  formulation 
of  policy. 

3.  Multiple   administration:   getting  it   across   to  individual 
communities. 

4.  Measurement  of  results. 


We  are  in  a  new  era.  Administrative  technique  must  be 
made  adequate  for  present  conditions.  Promotion  is  no 
longer  enough.  I  believe  engineering  methods  will  develop 
and  bring  into  active  service  new  tools  for  social  progress. 

Palazzi 

ITALY  is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  secure  better 
homes.  One  must  wander  for  days  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Rome  to  realize  how  vast  the  building  program  is 
and  how  good  the  work.  On  block  after  block  five-story 
apartment  houses — each  containing  two,  three,  or  even  five 
hundred  apartments — are  going  up  around  large  park-like 
courts.  Most  of  them  are  being  built  by  cooperative  socie- 
ties, a  few  by  istituti  autonomi  or  limited-dividend  socie- 
ties, but  all  have  government  assistance. 

In  spite  of  their  great  size,  these  houses  are  in  no  sense 
barracks.  They  are  dignified  and  substantial.  If  they  err  in 
the  matter  of  ornament,  it  is  generally,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
eye,  on  the  side  of  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  The 
buildings  cover  only  half  of  their  land  and  are  never  more 
than  two  rooms  deep.  Every  room,  therefore,  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  rooms  are  unusually  large  and  the  ceil- 
ings very  high.  Balconies  are  frequent.  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
grass  are  planted  in  the  courtyards,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
window  boxes  form  an  attractive  part  of  the  whole  color 
scheme. 

British  and  American  housing  reformers,  devoted  to  the 
one-family  house  with  its  garden  around  it,  are  likely  to 
criticize  such  buildings,  for  which  the  Italian  term  Palazzo 
(palace)  is  not  inapt.  But  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that  they 
are  not  light,  airy  and  hygienic.  And  since  they  are  what 
the  Italians  want,  why  cavil  at  their  choice?  In  Milan, 
where  a  society  has  recently  put  up  a  number  of  little  bunga- 
lows with  gardens,  quite  in  the  American  style,  it  is  said  to  be 
hard  to  get  people  to  live  in  them.  The  bungalows  seem  to 
their  eyes  doll-houses,  chicken  houses,  dog  kennels — anything 
but  human  habitations. 

So  far  do  they  push  their  insistence  on  architectural  masses 
that  in  the  garden  suburb  of  Anieno,  which  is  being  built  two 
miles  north  of  Rome,  where  every  house  does  indeed  have  its 
garden,  they  build  two  or  three  or  four  together  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  look  like  one  large  house.  The  Italian  would 
rather  live  in  a  fraction  of  a  villa  than  in  the  whole  of  a 
cottage. 

Many  of  these  "  palaces  "  will  be  occupied  by  skilled  work- 
men, but  more  are  for  government  clerks  and  other  low- 
salaried  persons,  who  are  said  to  be  worse  off  in  Italy  at  the 
present  time  than  the  artisan  class.  Wages,  it  appears,  have 
quadrupled  since  1914,  rather  more  than  keeping  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  while  salaries  have  lagged  be- 
hind, in  many  cases  having  barely  doubled. 

The  housing  shortage  in  Rome  is  acute,  and  rents  are 
high  in  spite  of  war  restrictions.  Many  respectable  families 
are  forced  to  live  in  one  room  and  pay  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  income  for  the  privilege.  The  government  saw  that 
it  must  either  increase  the  salaries  of  its  army  of  civil  em- 
ployes or  help  them  to  solve  their  housing  problem.  It  chose 
the  latter  alternative. 

Government  aid  in  Italy  takes  three  forms:  Credits;  tax 
exemption;  and  direct  subsidy.  The  first  two  have  been  in 
operation  to  a  varying  extent,  since  the  passage  of  the  original 
housing  act  (the  Luzzatti  law)  in  1903.  The  subsidy  fea- 
ture, added  late  in  1919,  was  made  necessary  by  the  abnor- 
mally high  cost  of  building  (five  or  six  times  the  rate  before 
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the  war),  which  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  paralyzed  private 
initiative. 

Credit  has  been  supplied,  so  far,  from  two  sources,  the 
National  Credit  Institute  for  Cooperation,  a  government 
bureau  which  obtains  funds  by  issuing  bonds,  and  the  Bank 
of  Deposits  and  Loans,  also  a  government  institution.  Both 
have  now  reached  "saturation."  The  Institute  has  invested  130 
million  lire  (the  lira  is  normally  worth  nineteen  cents,  now 
four  or  five)  and  the  Bank  of  Deposits  over  a  billion  lire  in 
mortgage  loans.  If  the  Italian  building  program  is  to  con- 
tinue, new  sources  of  credit  must  be  found.  With  this  end 
in  view  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties which  would  open  up  accumulations  of  capital  in  the 
keeping  of  private  institutions,  such 
as  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies. 

Tax  exemptions,  formerly  for 
ten  years,  are  now,  temporarily,  for 
a  maximum  of  twenty. 

The  government  subsidy  takes 
the  form  of  paying  part  or  all  of 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  loan. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Anieno  Garden 


ITALIAN  COOPERATIVE  HOUSES  ARE   MASSIVE 

A    building  just  erected   by   the   Cooperative  Building   Society   of 

Government  Employes  at  Rome.     It  contains  286  apartments  and 

1,178  rooms 

Suburb,  the  Bank  of  Deposits  lends  the  money,  the  Unione 
Edilizia  Nazionale  and  various  cooperative  societies  which 
are  doing  the  building,  repay  the  principal  in  fifty  years  at 
the  rate  of  1.60  per  cent  a  year,  and  the  government  pays 
interest  to  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  Housing 
subsidies  are  costing  the  Italian  Government  at  this  time 
about  seventy-three  million  lire  a  year,  but  a  building  pro- 
gram involving  a  capital  outlay  of  two  and  a  half  billions  is 
thereby  being  made  possible. 

Who  does  the  building?  Communes  occasionally,  limited- 
dividend  societies  frequently,  and  cooperative  societies  the 
rest  of  the  time.  There  is  also  the  Unione  Edilizia  Nazionale, 
which  is  often  the  actual  building  agent.  It  was  organized  by 
the  government  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  Messina,  Reggio 
and  other  towns  after  the  great  earthquake  of  1908,  and  it 
has  been  recently  set  to  work  to  help  cure  the  housing  famine 
in  Rome. 

It  cuts  down  on  costs,  not  only  by  wholesale  operation, 
but  by  setting  up  brickyards  and  sawmills  when  it  is  profit- 
able to  do  so.  It  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  its  over- 
head charges  amount  only  to  3  per  cent  of  the  construction 
costs. 

It  was  in  the  houses  of  one  of  the  oldest  limited-dividend 
societies,  the  Istituto  per  le  Case  Popolari,  that  Madame 
Montessori  established  her  first  schools.  It  was  started  in 
1904  with  a  capital  of  four  million  lire  subscribed  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome,  and  now  has  apartment  buildings 
housing  31,000  persons.  In  a  recently  built  house  of  this 
society  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  laun- 


dry had  been  happily  solved  by  placing  both  wash-tubs  and 
lines  for  drying  on  the  roof  behind  screening  parapets. 

The  autonomous  institutes  involve  a  mixture  of  public  and 
private  initiative  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
new  Belgian  housing  societies.    Take  the  typical  case  of  the 
Istituto  Fiorentino  per  le  Case  Popolari.    The  City  Council 
of  Florence  at  first  intended,  in  1908,  to  build  houses  itself. 
Running  up  against  certain  difficulties,  it  founded  the  Isti- 
tuto to  do  the  work  for  it.   A  member  of  the  City  Council 
has  always  been  its  president,  and  other  members  have  served 
on  its  board  of  directors.     The  council  endowed  it  with  a 
fund  of  500,000  lire,  which  was  later  doubled.    It  has  re- 
ceived a  few  small  gifts  from  private  sources,  but  to  all 
intents    and    purposes    it    has   been 
financed  from  the  start  by  the  city 
of  Florence,  with   (since  the  war) 
the  cooperation  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment.    It  is  now  carrying  out  a 
10   million  lire  program.     One   is 
tempted  to  say,  why  beat  the  devil 
around  the  bush?    Why  not  call  it 
a   city    housing   bureau?     But   the 
Italians  are  convinced  that  a  good 
deal  of  red  tape  is  cut  out  and  a  more  economical  adminis- 
tration secured  in  this  way. 

The  cooperative  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed 
spontaneously  by  the  persons  who  intend  to  live  in  the  houses, 
the  groups  being  usually  along  the  line  of  occupation,  as  rail- 
way employes,  electricians  or  postal  clerks.  These  groups 
obviously  possess  more  initiative  and  greater  economic  re- 
sources than  the  tenants  of  the  autonomous  institutes.  The 
earlier  societies  included  cooperative  ownership  even  of  one- 
family  houses.  This  feature  proved  unpopular,  and  at  pres- 
ent we  find  individual  ownership  of  houses  built  with  the  aid 
of  the  cooperative  societies,  not  only  at  Anieno,  but  at  Mi- 
lanino,  a  surburb  of  Milan,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Cooperative  Building  Society  of  Government  Em- 
ployes in  Rome  put  up  houses  before  the  war  containing  one 
thousand  apartments.  Now  it  is  erecting  houses  which  will 
contain  fifteen  hundred  more.  Each  large  group  of  buildings 
will  have  reading  rooms,  tennis-courts,  playgrounds  and  day 
nurseries,  and  there  will  be  bathrooms  on  each  floor.  These 
services  will  be  managed  by  an  executive  committee  com- 
posed of  tenants. 

Edith  Elmer  Wood 

Financial  Federations — IV. What 
About  National  Agencies? 

THE  rising  tide  of  federations  is  causing  worry  to  cer- 
tain national  organizations  which  see  in  the  spread  of 
the  community  consolidation  idea  some  elements  of  threat 
to  their  own  support.  The  federations  on  their  part  are 
greatly  perplexed  over  what  seems  to  be  an  excessively  large 
number  of  national  appeals.  Here  and  there  a  community 
fund  or  a  federation  is  making  appropriations  to  a  limited 
number  of  national  agencies.  What  agencies  shall  it  include 
and  on  what  terms?  Here  and  there  a  federation  is  making 
no  appropriations  to  national  agencies.  What  attitude  shall 
this  federation  take  to  national  agency  appeals  in  its  com- 
munity. 

In  the  first  case  we  find  a  few  situations  where  a  decision 
is  not  difficult.  The  Jewish  charities  of  most  communities 
have  already  incorporated  in  their  own  federations  quotas 
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for  certain  national  Jewish  enterprises.  Some  of  the  local 
units  of  a  national  movement,  the  Boy  Scouts  for  example, 
frequently  assume  a  proportion  of  the  national  expense. 
These  quotas  can  be  taken  over  easily  when  the  local  budgets 
are  assimilated. 

Other  national  bodies,  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red 
Cross,  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  and  have  demon- 
strated enough  organizing  strength  to  have  established  what 
amounts  to  a  permanent  nation-wide  organization.  They 
have  local  committees  and  local  constituencies  of  givers.  They 
have  something  to  contribute  to  the  federation  in  return  for 
support.  The  federation  loses  nothing  and  gains  something 
by  assuming  responsibility  for  their  funds. 

Other  problems  are  by  no  means  as  simple.  Many  of  the 
so-called  national  organizations — and  there  are  something 
like  a  thousand  claiming  that  distinction — are  really  only 
promises  of  something  yet  to  come.  They  are  not  now 
national  in  the  scope  of  their  organization  or  support.  These 
come  in  growing  numbers  to  the  federations  asking  for 
finances. 

IN  THINKING  of  this  group,  let  us  consider  just  what  a 
federation  is.  It  is  a  federation,  an  association,  a  pool,  a 
funding  of  things  that  in  the  main  existed  before  it  did.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  many  local  agencies  which  grew  up 
prior  to  the  federation  movement.  These  agencies  created 
it  by  pooling  the  strength  of  their  separate  soliciting 
machines  and  the  strength  of  their  separate  giving  constit- 
uencies. It  is  strong  with  the  strength  of  its  parts.  It  is 
weak  with  the  weakness  of  its  parts.  To  be  sure,  as  time 
goes  on,  it  adds  strength  of  its  own  to  the  combined  strength 
and  givers  of  its  own  to  the  combined  givers.  But  these 
additions,  in  its  early  years  at  least,  must  be  used  first  in 
bolstering  the  work  of  links  in  its  chain  of  local  service 
which  are  necessary  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  weak. 
New  givers  also  are  delicate.  They  are  like  new  babies  and 
one  can  never  be  sure  they  will  survive  until  they  have 
passed  out  of  the  brooder  period. 

Little  complaint  can  be  lodged,  therefore,  against  a  fed- 
eration which  says  to  new  units  (either  local  or  national) 
which  apply  for  funds,  "  What  have  you  to  offer  us  in 
return  for  our  help?  We  must  protect  our  existing  mem- 
bership first;  and  add  to  that  membership  only  those  things 
which  do  not  drain  the  support  of  our  present  members. 
We  must  ask  you  to  put  something  in  before  you  take  any- 
thing out.  Otherwise,  what  we  give  you  is  not  yours  or 
ours,  but  belongs  to  some  of  our  present  members.  What 
is  your  quid  pro  quo? 


It  would  seem  a  safe  rule  for  the  federation  not  many 
years  in  existence  to  finance  only  national  agencies  which 
had  raised  money  in  the  community  for  one  or  two  years 
previously  by  some  method  which  guaranteed  continuing 
interest  in  the  work  by  a  group  of  moral  supporters  and  a 
group  of  financial  supporters. 

National  agencies,  like  local  organizations,  should  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  old  endorsement  rules  governing 
administration.  The  best  way  for  a  federation  to  assure 
itself  that  national  applicants  meet  this  test  is  to  require 
the  endorsement  of  the  National  Information  Bureau. 
National  agencies  should  be  willing  to  submit  budgets  just 
as  local  agencies  do,  and  be  prepared  to  explain  those  budgets 
before  a  federation  budget  committee. 

We  come  now  to  the  community  where  the  federation 
policy  is  not  to  include  any  national  agencies.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  federation  there  is  reason  enough  for  such  a 
policy.  A  federation,  like  any  human  institution,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growth.  The  inclusiveness  it  aims  for  is  seldom 
attained  in  a  hurry.  The  coalescing  of  community  forces 
and  supporters  is  a  slow  and  not  a  running  process.  Of 
necessity,  a  federation  must  watch  its  step.  If,  however, 
it  adopts  this  policy  of  non-inclusion  it  should  raise  no 
objections  to  solicitation  in  the  community  by  accredited 
national  agencies. 

Some  national  agencies  state  that  they  have  been  inter- 
fered with  by  federations  under  such  circumstances.  This  is 
no  doubt  true  in  isolated  incidents.  If  true  it  is  not  excus- 
able. The  federation,  especially  if  it  acts  in  an  endorsement 
capacity,  has  a  right  to  require  proof  of  the  national  agency's 
honesty,  efficiency,  responsibility  and  high  standards.  Beyond 
that,  nothing.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
federation  itself  raised  no  objections  but  the  prospects 
approached  by  the  solicitor  used  the  federation  as  an  excuse 
for  not  giving.  Here  is  a  situation  that  is  really  perplexing. 
Although  few  federations  authorize  the  preaching  of  all- 
inclusiveness  and  most  of  them  usually  try  to  avoid  any 
such  idea,  their  volunteer  solicitors  almost  invariably  use 
that  argument  in  spite  of  them.  If  they  do  not,  many  givers 
think  of  the  federation  as  inclusive  anyway.  The  planting 
of  such  a  thought  in  the  minds  of  givers  appears  to  be  in- 
evitable and  it  takes  years  to  eliminate  it. 

Yet  is  it  a  new  obstacle  to  financing  national  agencies,  or 
simply  an  old  obstacle  in  a  new  dress?  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  person  is  a  defensive  wall  against  any  onslaughts 
on  his  pocketbook,  which  our  rich  idiom  now  terms  sales 
resistance.  The  resistance  is  there  whether  there  is  a  fed- 
eration or  not.     It  takes  any  convenient  mode  of  expression: 
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"  I  give  to  other  things,"  "  My  interest  is  in  tuberculosis 
work,  nursing,  the  church,"  "  I  don't  believe  in  charity," 
"  The  government  should  do  it  all." 

Having  watched  many  national  solicitors  at  work ;  having 
helped  a  few  of  them;  having  actually  solicited  for  one  or 
two  national  groups,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  existence  of 
the  federation  brings  any  new  obstacle  to  money-raising  in 
its  locality.  The  experience  of  local  groups  outside  a  fed- 
eration proves  rather  conclusively  that  the  coming  of  a 
federation  makes  money-raising  easier  for  a  responsible 
aggressive  organization.  The  federation  teaches  giving  in 
ever  widening  circles — bigger  gifts  from  old  givers,  and 
more  people  who  give. 

One  thing  which  most  of  the  national  agencies  do  not 
appear  to  sense  is  the  increasing  competition  in  money- 
raising.  As  we  look  back  over  the  years  since  1900  and 
observe  the  remarkable  growth  of  national,  state  and  local 
appeals;  as  we  trace  the  multiplying  begging  endeavors  for 
things  which  are  not  charity,  such  as  conventions,  automobile 
races,  airplane  tournaments,  olympiads,  colleges,  church 
funds  and  the  like,  we  must  in  all  fairness  admit  that  there 
is  reason  for  sales  resistance,  reason  for  grasping  at  any  of 
the  many  excuses  against  giving — reason  for  the  national 
agency,  as  well  as  the  local  agency,  to  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  more  efficiency  and  less  competition  in  money- 
raising  machinery. 

Practically  all  of  the  federation  men  in  America  respect 
national  agencies.  They  do  not  want  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  useful  ones.  They  are  willing  to  help  in 
solving  any  obstacles  which  the  existence  of  their  movement 
either  creates  or  appears  to  create. 

W.  J.  Norton 

The  "Step  by  Step"  Plan 

THE  value  of  systematic  planning  in  the  development  of 
new  residential  areas  is  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  real  estate  section  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  writer 
of  the  article  is  solely  concerned  with  the  business  aspect  of 
the  matter;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  his  testimony  is 
especially  useful.  The  plan  which  he  advocates  is  illustrated 
by  the  diagram  here  reproduced.  It  consists  in  the  creation 
of  machinery  on  the  part  of  the  original  owners  which 
carries  the  process  of  continuous  systematic  control  and 
cooperation  through  every  stage  of  a  piece  of  real-estate 
development. 

To  begin  with,  no  sites  are  sold  until  three  plans  are 
definitely  adopted:  a  physical  town  plan  prepared  by  a 
competent  landscape  architect,  a  community  building  plan 


THE    STEP    BY    STEP    PLAN 

A  graphic  presentation, 
from  the  New  York 
Times,  of  a  method  for 
continuous  systematic 
control  of  real-estate 
development 


'R.atb  Land 
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A    CLOCK    TOWER    FOR    LIEGE 

"Too  many  <war  memorials,"  says  Le  Mouvement  Communal,  the 
organ  of  the  Belgian  Union  of  Cities,  "disfigure  the  public  places. 
They  are  insincere  and  bombastic  and  throw  into  ridicule  the  touch- 
ing intentions  and  generosity  to  which  they  owe  their  existence." 
Hence  this  clock  tower,  by  an  eminent  architect,  Paul  Jaspar,  in  the 
style  of  the  city's  Gothic  architecture,  "commemorating  not  only 
those  who  have  gloriously  fallen,  but  also  the  endurance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  defense  of  right,  law  and  liberty,"  is  hailed  as  a  great 
patriotic  achievement 

determining  in  advance  the  uses  of  the  estate  and  the  gen- 
eral type  of  architecture  to  be  employed,  a  selling  plan  which 
will  ensure  that  purchasers  will  be  attracted  whose  in- 
tentions fall  in  with  those  of  the  plan  and  who  will  in  every 
possible  way  be  aided  to  carry  through  their  building  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  basis  of  this  broad  foundation  of  community  plan- 
ning and  control  come  the  services  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment as  a  whole.  Before  a  lot  is  sold,  the  public  utilities 
are  under  way  of  being  installed,  roads  are  made,  titles  are 
cleared  and  individual  lots  are  surveyed.  Then  comes  the 
selling  of  the  lots,  and,  combined  with  it,  free  aid  and  advice 
to  home  builders  on  architectural  plans,  construction  and 
finance. 

At  this  stage  a  new  danger  to  the  development  of 
the  community  sets  in  when  speculative  owners  and  build- 
ers try  to  influence  the  growth  of  the  town  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  their  own  holdings.  The  marking  out  and 
reservation  of  sites  for  stores,  churches,  schools,  perhaps  a 
club  or  other  non-residential  buildings  in  the  original  plan, 
prevents  some  of  the  worst  interferences  of  that  kind,  but 
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the  original  control  remains  in  effect  to  some  extent  until 
the  community  becomes  large  enough  to  secure  and  exercise 
its  civic  rights  as  a  town. 

An  examination  of  some  notable  suburban  developments 
on  Long  Island  in  recent  years  provides  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle with  concrete  illustrations  for  his  thesis.  Kew  Gardens 
is  one  of  the  few  large  suburbs  that  had  a  town  plan  before 
there  were  building  operations  of  any  magnitude.  The  "step 
by  step"  plan  of  systematic  development  was  followed  here 
with  the  result  that  the  town  has  become  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residential  suburbs  and  one  of  the  most  valuable, 


Wanted :  A  Thousand  Diamonds 

<«JT  is  true  that  to  be  in  New  York  is  inspiring,  to 
A  walk  the  streets  is  a  constant  amusement,  and  to  look 
at  them  from  the  window  is  a  delight.  But  there  are 
times,  especially  when  we  are  young,  when  these  amuse- 
ments fail  and  we  long  for  more  active  pleasures.  Then 
it  is  that  we  try  to  play  baseball  or  cat  in  the  streets, 
because  there  is  no  other  place  to  go."  So  writes  Charles 
Downing  Lay,  an  architect  and  city  planner  (who  lives, 
by  the  way,  in  that  part  of  Brooklyn  to  which  Manhat- 
tan presents  itself  as  a  romantic  skyline)  in  calling  the 
Survey's  attention  to  an  interesting  comparison  between 
New  York  and  Hartford  in  the  matter  of  play-opportun- 
ity. This,  Mr.  Lay  holds,  is  just  as  much  an  index  of 
greatness  in  a  city  as  bank  clearings  or  Broadway  suc- 
cesses. Hartford,  with  George  A.  Parker  as  park 
superintendent,  is  no  doubt  an  exceptional  community. 
But  is  not  New  York,  too,  fit  for  leadership?  Taking 
Hartford's  present  park  facilities — with  which  the  city 
is  by  no  means  satisfied — as  a  basis,  what  public  play- 
grounds would  New  York  have  for  its  forty-times-greater 
population?     Th:  figures  follow: 

Hart-  New    New  York  at 

ford  York  Hartford 

has  now  has  now  ratio 

Baseball  diamonds 25  111  1,000 

Tennis  courts 20  507  800 

Football   fields 6  42  240 

Outdoor  gymnasiums 2  18  80 

Golf,  18-hoIc  courses 1  5  40 

Bowling  greens 3  2  120 

Basketball   courts    (outdoor) 2  31  80 

New  York's  annual  expenditure  for  park  maintenance 
is  sixty-nine  cents  per  capita.  Hartford  spends  $1.10. 
With  the  fact  well  established  that  capital  costs  of  open 
spaces  in  crowded  areas  are  usually  transferred  in  in- 
creased assessments  to  neighboring  property,  isn't  it  time 
for  New  York  to  begin  to  catch  up? 

Incidentally  Mr.  Lay  quotes  Hartford  figures  for  the 
relative  maintenance  cost  of  different  park  amusements. 

Maintenance 
Estimated  Park  cost  per 

attendance  appropriations  person 

General  athletics 31,000  $137.65  .0044 

Baseball    329,794  2,816.58  .0085 

Basketball    9,601  1.72  .00017 

Bicycle  and  running  track..  25,820  234.24  .009 

Lawn    bowls 500  395.61  .78 

Football    3,000  201.43  .067 

Golf 15,800  4,578.46  .289 

Outdoor  gymnasium 307,093  2,493.90  .0079 

Tennis    24,490  3,225.94  .1317 

Quoits,  croquet,  etc 8,423  293.85  .034 

Curling    1,900  394.61  .2076 

757,421         $14,773.99         .02 
Two  cents  per  year  per  person  at  play — once  you  have 
the  parks. 


though  the  composition  of  its  population  is  not  exceptional. 

The  town  plan  came  first;  then  the  installation  of  municipal  im- 
provements; then  land  tales  closely  coupled  with  the  erection  and 
sale  of  houses;  then  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  reselling  that  has 
brought  profit  upon  profit  to  original  purchasers  and  has  served  to 
standardize  values  and  create  liquidity  of  investment;  then  the 
addition  of  a  section  where  hotels  and  apartment  houses  meet  the 
demand  better  than  private  dwellings  would  have  done;  all  result- 
ing in  the  transformation  of  a  sales  agency  into  a  permanent  broker- 
age office  to  manage  the  properties  of  individual  owners. 

Several  other  estates  are  mentioned  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  similar  way — though  none  as  yet  with  the  same 
degree  of  success.  While  these  methods  are  advocated  as 
ensuring  larger  profits  for  the  land  owner  and  do  not  con- 
tribute to  lowering  the  cost  of  homes,  they  are  nevertheless 
socially  important  because  of  their  stabilizing  effect.  Home 
ownership,  whatever  its  advocates  may  say,  today  is  for  most 
people  a  speculative  investment  because  they  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  influences  that  determine  prices  in  their 
neighborhood.  It  is  much  less  speculative  if  from  the  be- 
ginning the  purchaser  of  a  site  and  builder  of  a  home 
knows  definitely  what  the  character  of  the  community  is 
going  to  be  and  to  remain.  Every  additional  growth  of  the 
community,  instead  of  being  a  potential  danger  to  his  in- 
vestment, in  this  case  becomes  a  further  security. 


A  PARTICULARLY  annoying  abuse  of  public  generosity  is 
the  sale  on  the  street  and  in  business  offices  of  "  magazines  " 
which,  though  entirely  commercial,  make  some  oblique  appeal 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  purchaser.  The  American  Legion  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  public  campaign,  in  its  Weekly, 
against  the  soldier  magazine  nuisance.  The  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  now  moved  effectively  against  the  baby  wel- 
fare peddlers.  A  permanent  injunction  has  been  secured  on  the 
petition  of  a  number  of  child-caring  and  child-health  agencies 
which  forbids  two  Boston  promoters  to  publish  with  intent  to  sell 
in  Massachusetts,  or  to  sell  there,  any  magazine,  pamphlet  or 
writing  under  the  name  Baby  Hygiene,  or  Infant  Hygiene,  or 
Children's  Aid,  or  under  any  name  of  which  the  words  baby,  in- 
fant or  hygiene  form  any  part;  and  to  use  in  the  sale  or  attempt- 
ed sale  of  any  magazine  the  slogan  Help  the  Babies,  or  any  solic- 
itation calculated  to  induce  in  the  minds  of  the  purchaser*  a 
reason  to  believe  that  any  magazines  were  published  or  sold  by 
any  of  the  complainants,  or  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  complainants  or  any  of  them. 
Other  cities  could  profitably  take  similar  action. 

OAKLAND,  California,  has  a  plan  for  adding  dignity  to  the 
process  of  naturalization  and  significance  to  the  national  holi- 
days. Rabbi  Rudolph  I.  Coffee  has  suggested,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  citizenship  papers  be  granted 
with  special  ceremonies  on  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration 
Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  Municipal  Auditorium  of  Oakland  has  already  been  the 
scene  of  a  joint  Thanksgiving  Day  service,  in  which  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  shared,  and  at  which  the  federal  judge, 
Lincoln  S.  Church,  addressed  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  recently  admitted  to  citizenship. 

WHAT  Every  Emigrant  Should  Know  is  the  tide  of  an 
attractive  pamphlet  by  Cecilia  Razovsky,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  There  have  been  urgent  demands  for  literature  of  this 
kind  from  countries  with  many  prospective  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica. So  far  only  an  English  and  a  Yiddish  edition  have  been 
issued;  but  translation  into  other  languages  is  contemplated. 
The  booklet  interprets  simply  and  concretely  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States. 
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The  New  Liberal  College 
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A LIBERAL,  that  is,  a  liberating,  education  seems 
to  many  the  greatest  need  of  the  world  today. 
How  to  achieve  such  an  education  seems  to  these 
same  people  the  greatest  problem,  whether  educa- 
tional or  social,  of  the  present  age.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  experiments  now  going  forward  in  this 
direction  will  be  here  described. 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  not  a  new  college.  It 
is  at  least  ten  years  old.  Ten  years  ago,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  T.  Foster,  this  experiment  along  liberating 
lines  was  already  under  way.  The  college  was  to  be  a  center 
of  studious  activity,  as  distinct  from  "  student  activities." 
The  students  were  selected  for  their  interest  in  studious 
pursuits.  Stimulating  teaching  was  provided.  Close 
tacts  with  the  life  of  the  city  were  established  so 
that  books  should  be  related  to  their  sources  in  the 
life  of  the  world.  Intercollegiate  athletics  were 
barred,  together  with  sorority  and  fraternity  poli- 
tics. And  those  border-line  types  of  "  students  " 
whose  function  in  other  schools  is  the  adornment  of 
the  campus  were  weeded  out  as  fast  as  they  were 
discovered.  The  college  really  became  a  center  of 
studious  life. 

Such  a  program  is  not  easily  organized  or  admin- 
istered, however.  It  was  experimental  in  the  extreme 
and  some  aspects  of  the  experiment  were  severely 
criticised.  The  war  brought  changes  in  perspective 
and  in  arguments.  The  old  order  changed  some- 
what, yielding  place  to  new.  A  new  president,  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Scholz,  and  what  amounts  to  practically 
a  new  faculty  have  come  to  the  college.  But  the 
experimental  spirit  remains.  On  a  somewhat  broader 
scale  the  experiment  looking  to  a  liberating  educa- 
tion is  now  going  on.  The  complete  terms  of  the 
experiment  will  be  in  operation  by  the  opening  of 
college  in  1923.  That  program  is  too  comprehen- 
sive to  be  given  in  detail  here;  but  its  broad  provi- 
sions and  general  spirit  can  be  indicated. 

The  first  striking  characteristic  of  the  new  pro- 
gram appears  in  the  abolition  of  the  conventional 
subject  departments.  In  place  of  the  departments, 
instruction  is  organized  into  four  divisions,  or  groups 
of  interrelated  subjects :  ( 1 )  Literature  and 
Language;  (2)  History  and  Social  Science;  (3) 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science;  (4)  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Education.  The  arrangement  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  four  years  is  presented  here- 
with. The  first  two  years  are  unspecialized.  The 
freshman  year  is  devoted  to  the  realization  of  man's 
social  and  biological  inheritance — with  some  con- 
cessions to  the  desires  of  students  who  are  predom- 
inantly interested  either  in  social  studies  or  in  natur- 
alistic studies.  The  sophomore  year  concentrates 
upon  the  problems  of  our  contemporary  world.  The 
college  assumes  that  work  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary   as    foundation    for    choice    and    for    profit- 


able specializing   in   the    last   two    years    of    the    course. 

In  these  two  preliminary  years,  students  undertake  to 
master  some  of  the  more  important  mathematical  methods  of 
analysis  and  to  grasp  the  basic  conceptions  and  theories  of 
exact  science.  They  learn  laboratory  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  accurate  methods  of  measurement  of  the  materials 
of  the  world.  They  are  expected  to  learn  how  to  think  in 
terms  of  these  methods  and  processes ;  how  to  read  them  and 
about  them  and  how  to  write.  It  is  assumed  that  their  minds 
shall  be  not  merely  acquisitive,  but  also  inquisitive  and  crea- 
tive. That  is  to  say,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  the  words  of 
Edmond  Holmes,  "  the  one  who  is  doing  the  learning  must 
do  the  learning." 

The  last  two  years  are  devoted  to  more  specialized  forms 


The  New  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
For  students  interested  pri-     2.     For  students  interested  pri- 
marily 
Science 


Letters — Social 


marily     in     Mathematics — 
Natural  Science 


Freshman  Year 
Man's  Social  and  Biological  Inheritance 


History  and  Literature  (7) 
(To  1763) 

Biology  (3) 

Two  Electives  (6) 

Language,   Mathematics, 
Anthropology- Psychology 


History  and  Literature  (7) 

(To  1763) 
Mathematics   (4)   or   (5) 
Science  (5)  or  (4) 

Biology    and    Chemistry 
Physics 


or 


Sophomorb  Year 


Social  Science  and  Literature 
(7V2)  (With  Historic  Back- 
grounds, 1763-1922) 

Major  Subject  and  Electives 
(8/2) 


Social    Science    and    Literature 
(7%)    (With  Historic  Back- 
grounds, 1763-1922) 
Major  Science   (4^2) 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathemat- 
ics or  Physics 
Electives    (7) 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

Four  courses  will  be  taken  each  year — 

elective  except  for — 

A.  The  Major  Requirements — 

B.  Half-course  in  Citizenship  and 
Half-course  in  Philosophy — 

one  year. 

Notes  on  the  curriculum: 

English  Composition  is  required  in  connection  with  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  courses.  The  Freshman  History  and  Literature 
course  will  be  supplemented  by  a  section  in  Economic,  Political  or 
Social  Institutions.  Mathematics  must  be  taken  either  in  Fresh- 
man or  Sophomore  year,  t  A  year  of  either  Physics  or  Chemistry 
must  be  taken  by  all  students  unless  presented  for  entrance.  A 
year  of  biology  is  required  of  all  students  for  graduation.  Physical 
education  activities  are  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Numbers  in  parenthesis  denote  units  of  student's  time  allotted 
to  the  several  subjects. 
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01  study — to  such  specialization  of  interest  as  will  open  a 
world  of  permanent  intellectual  growth  to  the  student.  But 
this  specialization  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  probably 
a  distinct  contradiction  between  specialization  per  se  and  the 
liberation  of  the  mental  life.  Hence,  in  the  senior  year  there 
is  held  once  a  week,  in  small  sections,  a  two-hour  colloquium, 
intended  to  compel  the  student  to  think  his  way  through  to 
some  sort  of  a  unified,  synthetic  philosophy  of  life,  which 
shall  be  his  own.  The  college  holds  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  our  conventional  American  program,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  lopsided  and  confused  thinking  of  the 
average  graduate,  is  the  failure  to  give  every  student  before 
graduation  an  opportunity  to  think  out  for  himself  the  inter- 
relations of  the  various  approaches  to  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  He  has  touched  upon  these  approaches,  literary,  his- 
torical, economic,  biological,  psychological,  and  the  like. 
Should  he  go  through  life  unaware  that  each  of  these  leads 
back  to  the  same  human  world,  his  own  world?  Should  he 
go  through  life  thinking  in  compartments,  with  no  true  per- 
spectives and  little  real  understanding?  The  college  insists 
that  liberality  of  mind  demands  richness  of  experience,  includ- 
ing a  rich  share  in  the  experiences  of  the  race.  But  along 
with  this  multiplicity  of  materials  the  student  must  develop 
a  real  outlook  of  his  own — a  point  of  view. 

Of  course,  the  small  college  possesses  certain  advantages 
over  the  great  university  in  practically  all  matters  that  have 
to  do  with  education.  For  example,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  physics  and  chemistry,  practically  every 
professor  and  assistant  professor  in  Reed  College  has  the 
opportunity  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  every  student 
for  at  least  a  year's  work  (in  lectures  and  small  conferences) 
during  either  the  freshman  or  the  sophomore  year.  Some- 
thing of  the  old  personal  relationship  of  teacher  and  student 
is  retained,  and  will  be  retained,  whatever  else  must  go  by 
the  board.  Text-books  are  to  be  minimized,  though  reading 
is  to  be  encouraged.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  college 
has  discovered  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that,  for  educational  purposes,  this  mind  of  the  student 
is  to  be  respected  and  protected  in  its  gropings  for  life  and 
understanding,  no  matter  what  happens  either  to  professional 
dignities  or  to  the  mountains  of  books  in  the  libraries. 

THIS  is  a  great  discovery — this  mind  of  the  student.  For 
the  majority  of  students  it  is  possible,  probably,  no- 
where but  in  the  small  college.  An  occasional  teacher  in  the 
big  university  is  capable  of  bracing  himself  against  the  whole- 
sale methods  made  necessary  by  great  numbers.  Now  and 
again,  an  occasional  student  comes  into  contact  with  the  great 
minds  and  personalities  that  are  found  in  the  faculties  of  all 
large  universities.  But  the  occasions  are  rare;  and  they  are 
probably  to  grow  rarer  still.  But  a  liberal  education  is  not, 
nor  ever  has  been,  made  of  facts  and  materials,  alone.  A  lib- 
eral education  implies  a  liberated  mind.  That  is,  it  implies  a 
mind  that  has  been  liberated.  This  is  a  service  which  re- 
quires prior  liberation  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  some  considerable  contact  with  that  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  Here  the  small  college  has  all  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

Besides  all  these  aspects  of  the  case,  the  small  college  can 
actually  control  the  conditions  of  student  life  and  activity, 
if  it  wants  to  do  so.  In  war  time,  the  Reed  College  commun- 
ity decided  to  make  an  experiment  with  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. The  experiment  was  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  prac- 
tically everybody.     After  more  than  a  year  of  various  sorts 


of  intercollegiate  ~$*f*ls,'  the  whole  community  voted  the 
experiment  a  failure  and  the  college  has  gone  back  to  its 
original  program  of  play  and  physical  education  for  every 
one,  special  development  of  mere  athletic  ability  for  no  one. 

Such  experiments  introduce  a  curiously  interesting  element 
into  the  life  of  the  college.  All  colleges  and  universities  now 
maintain  scientific  departments,  with  extensive  laboratory 
equipment,  wherein  much  talk  and  action  goes  on  under  the 
name  of  "  scientific  method  ";  and  the  "  scientific  spirit  "  is 
quite  generally  recommended  to  students  as  a  desirable  attri- 
bute of  the  modern  mind.  But  very  few  schools  or  colleges 
ever  think  of  applying  this  same  scientific  method,  or  of  using 
this  same  scientific  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
arise  within  the  college  itself.  Authority,  dogmatism,  even 
intolerance  quite  frequently  characterize  the  attitudes  of  the 
officials  and  even  of  the  teachers  toward  such  problems.  Or, 
if  not  this  sort  of  attitude,  then  subordination  to  some  ex- 
ternal control,  political,  economic  or  religious,  marks  their 
minds.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  method  so  loudly 
praised  in  laboratories  and  so  continuously  recommended  to 
students  should  be  more  freely  used  by  teachers  and  officials 
in  handling  all  the  problems  that  arise  on  the  college  campus. 
The  rule  of  the  institution  should  be :  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself!" 

OUT  of  the  many  possible  questions  that  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program  for  a  liberating  education,  one 
particularly  presses  for  utterance.  Reed  College  is  admitting, 
even  in  these  mechanistic  days,  some  hint  of  a  belief  that  life  is 
essentially  unmechanistic,  liberal,  humane,  of  the  spirit.  This 
admission  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  All  great  ages 
have  begun  with  this  renaissance  of  faith  in  humanity  and 
life.  But — how  long  can  the  college  maintain  this  faith  and 
this  attitude?  The  goblin  of  organization  devours  us  all, 
sooner  or  later.  Already  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  in 
the  college  statements  toward  over-elaboration  of  definitions 
and  details.  Year  after  year  the  spirit  of  life  that  now  exists 
on  that  campus  will  have  to  be  hedged  about  with  more  defi- 
nitions. Bookkeepers  must  have  something  to  keep  them 
busy.  Deans  must  have  "  rules  to  go  by."  Boards  of  trus- 
tees must  pass  regulations  of  some  sort  now  and  then.  Presi- 
dents must  have  some  way  of  knowing  "  what  is  going  on." 
Student  initiatives,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  are  too  much 
like  "  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines."  We  simply  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  let  life  alone  around  the  edges.  Can  Reed 
College,  or  any  other  experimental  college,  control  the  com- 
mon human  itch  to  regulate  everything?  Can  it  keep  its 
faith  in  life  and  believe  permanently  in  the  program  of  liber- 
ating the  minds  of  its  members?  Can  it  remain  forever  an 
experimental  college  ?  The  drift  of  history  would  lead  us  to 
assume  that  Reed  will  presently  feel  that  everything  has 
been  finally  made  satisfactory,  and  that  the  then  existing 
arrangements  can  be  crystallized  ad  hoc.  Time  alone  can 
tell  whether  the  present  educational  leadership  of  the  college 
can  permanently  maintain  its  scientific  spirit  and  its  liberat- 
ing outlooks  on  student  development  and  on  the  world. 

All  friends  of  democracy  will  hope  that  this  experiment 
will  carry  through  to  some  conclusive  end.  Educational  and 
social  experiments  are  not  lightly  to  be  entered  upon.  Once 
undertaken  the  experimenters  carry  a  definite  obligation: 
they  must  demonstrate  either  that  they  have  found  a  blind 
alley  in  which  further  effort  will  be  useless,  or  that  they 
have  taken  the  first  few  steps  along  a  trail  that  promises  to 
lead  to  a  new  world  of  freedom  for  the  human  spirit. 
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The  Cop  Will  Get  You 

The  morning  paper  carries  the  headline:  Neglect  of  the 
Ballot  is  a  Menace  to  the  Nation.  The  schools  teach  civics. 
But  teaching  can  go  on  without  the  least  bit  of  learning 
taking  place.  Where  do  city  children  get  their  civic  ideals, 
or  their  lack  of  ideals?  Who  really  teaches  the  children  of 
the  cityf  What  are  these  children  really  learning?  We 
shall  do  well  to  try  to  find  out.  This  article  attempts  to 
point  out  some  of  the  non-school  factors  that  really  educate 
our  children.  What  can  the  school  do?  What  can  the 
community  do?  We  have  talked  much  about  "  Americani- 
zation " :  Is  civic  education  at  the  hands  of  the  policemen 
an  element  of  "Americanism"? 

ttT^HE  COP  will  get  you."  To  a  very  large  portion 
Ml.  of  our  population,  even  in  their  adult  years,  this 
childhood  conception  of  the  law  clings.  And  with  it  remains 
the  old  zest  for  seeing  how  near  one  can  come  to  being 
caught,  and  the  old  joy  in  each  narrow  escape.  Only  the 
weight  of  responsibility,  which  so  many  of  us  seem  to  escape 
so  easily,  can  make  us  really  grow  up.  We  seem  to  be  a 
nation  of  happy,  irresponsible  children,  with  such  a  wealth 
of  resource  in  this  new  young  land  of  ours,  that  few  of  us 
will  ever  feel  the  grip  of  adversity  which  would  steady  and 
sober  us. 

In  place  of  this  adversity,  which  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  for,  even  though  it  might  bring  about  some  changes 
which  we  so  sorely  need,  we  must  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  reason  for  and  the  function  of  the  law  we  are 
so  fond  of  "  laying  down."  We  need  understanding  of  and 
proper  respect  for  the  function  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
each  and  every  citizen,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  law. 

The  only  place  where  this  understanding  can  be  brought 
about  with  any  hope  of  reaching  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  the  public  school.  As  the  school  is  now  organized  no  one 
is  definitely  responsible  for  this  important  field  of  education. 
Each  year  sees  new  burdens  added  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
grade  teacher.  If  she  is  at  all  conscientious  her  summers 
are  spent  in  a  more  or  less  hopeless  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  her  new  obligations  and  of  the  ever-changing  methods  of 
presenting  the  old  subjects.  Whether  or  not  she  can  crowd 
in  the  teaching  of  such  principles  of  living  as  she  has  had 
contact  with  in  her  own  life,  depends  upon  her  strength  of 
mind  and  character,  and  her  own  conviction  as  to  the  greater 
worth  of  these  principles  to  the  child.  But  such  haphazard 
provision  has  not  proved  adequate,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so. 

There  are  few  children  above  the  third  grade,  where 
childish  mischief  begins  to  change  into  "  delinquency,"  who 
could  not  be  taught  the  real  significance  of  that  delinquency 
if  it  were  presented  to  them  in  concrete  terms.  The  Polish 
boy  whose  home  overlooked  the  fenced-in  freight  yards  and 
who  daily  saw  corn  lying  apparently  unwanted  on  the  ground 
beside  the  open  cars  or  on  the  floors  after  the  cars  had  been 
"  emptied  "  by  our  inefficient  and  wasteful  American  meth- 
ods, saw  only  free  feed  for  his  pet  pigeons.  His  mother's 
terror  lest  he  be  killed,  his  probation  officer's  efforts  to  keep 
him  in  school  and  to  introduce  him  to  a  better  life  and 
circle  of  acquaintances  via  the  settlement  route,  availed 
nothing  against  the  lure  of  that  which  "  nobody  wants  and 
it  don't  do  no  harm  to  take."  But  that  same  shrewdness 
which  made  him  utilize  what  cost  nothing  before  he  spent 
his  "  good  money  "  would  lead  him  to  see  the  advantage 
of  refraining  if  he  understood  the  function  of  the  law  and 
its  actual  workings  where  he  was  himself  concerned.     Mere 


corn  for  his  pigeons  would  assume  new  proportions  when 
translated  into  records  of  trespassing  and  larceny,  which  in 
later  years  would  form  the  basis  of  the  "  Known  to  the 
police  since  the  age  of  ten  "  which  condemns  many  a  wilful, 
mischievous,  but  not  bad,  boy  to  association  with  really  bad 
boys  in  a  reform  school  and  starts  his  down-hill  slide.  There 
is  practically  no  neighborhood  in  our  large  cities  which  does 
not  offer  some  opportunity  for  trespassing  or  other  disregard 
of  property  rights,  from  the  pushcart  man's  bananas  to  the 
flowers  on  the  lawns.  In  one  wealthy  district  we  were 
compelled  to  discourage  bringing  flowers  to  the  teacher 
because  we  had  to  settle  with  our  irate  neighbors  too 
frequently. 

Sentimentally  inclined  people  decry  the  "  harshness "  of 
the  law  toward  these  small  offenders.  Stealing  a  bunch  of 
grapes  or  putting  a  slug  into  the  chewing  gum  machine 
seems  to  them  only  childish  mischief  which  is  to  be  over- 
looked. The  small  business  of  the  pushcart  man,  however 
"  rich  "  he  may  be  or  get  to  be,  would  not  stand  the  con- 
stant depredations  it  would  suffer  if  the  law  did  not  protect 
it.  The  department  stores  and  the  "  Five  and  Ten  "  suffer 
continual  raids  and  are  compelled  to  protect  themselves. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  small  boy  or  girl  who  gets  caught 
the  first  time,  before  he  or  she  learns  how  easy  it  is  to  "  get 
away  with  it "  and  has  thus  formed  a  habit,  to  eradicate 
which  causes  some  suffering. 

\ 


Oonahcy  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

TEACHER  DOESN'T  GET  THAT  BIC  RED  APPLE 

Reform  schools,  justly  or  unjustly,  receive  but  little  sym- 
pathy. All  too  often  the  boy  is  placed  there  without  a  full 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  his  misbehavior.  He  is 
"  put  away  "  for  "  swiping  corn  for  his  pigeons."  He  may 
find  the  life  not  too  irksome  and  his  teachers  not  too 
"  mean  "  and  he  goes  his  way  without  realization  of  the 
significance  of  his  sentence.  He  may  find  life  unhappy  there, 
in  which  case  he  is  so  rebellious  that  he  behaves  well  only 
because  he  must  to  get  out.  In  that  event  he  is  practically 
impervious  to  the  good  influence  of  the  place.     He  may  be 
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treated  so  much  better  there  than  he  was  ever  before  that  he 
gains  real  profit  and  pleasure  from  his  sojourn.  The  judge 
who  sent  him  there  considers  the  school  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  returned  boys  he  must  sentence.  The 
parents  rarely  are  satisfied  to  have  the  boy  away  from  home. 
Public  opinion  will  not  permit  drastic  measures  but  com- 
plains incessantly  when  ineffectual  work  is  done.  Even  the 
school's  board  of  directors  complains  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  teachers,  yet  is  unable  to  provide  teachers  of  stronger 
character,  or  better  working  conditions  for  those  they  have. 
As  the  result,  the  population  of  the  reform  school  grows 
and  shifts,  and  the  discharged  boy  meets  alluring  mischief, 
in  the  shape  of  "  a  boy  I  met  at  McCune,"  wherever  he 
turns,  especially  if  he  lives  in  the  congested  district  of  a 
large  city. 

As  I  see  it,  the  greatest  objection  to  the  reform  school  is 
that  it  is  a  perversion  of  justice.  The  boy  must  break  the 
law  to  get  what  is  his  natural  right,  a  thorough  training.  As 
matters  now  stand  the  law-abiding  child  is  deprived  of 
advantages  which  will  be  given  him  when  he  ceases  to  be 
law-abiding. 

That  the  home  is  often  to  blame  is  true,  but  my  expe- 
rience has  been  that  there  are  few  parents  indeed  who  do 
not  try  to  train  their  children  to  do  right  as  they  see  it.  I 
have  known  the  most  besotted  father  to  show  admirable 
tenacity  and  persistence  in  keeping  his  boy  away  from  bad 
influences  and  in  cooperating  with  the  teacher  he  trusted. 
One  good  Italian  father  said  in  the  presence  of  his  boy, 
"  Teacher,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  give  this  boy  all  he 
can  eat,  all  he  can  wear.  I  got  only  three  children.  His 
mother  is  nearly  crazy.  I  ain't  drunk."  A  defective  mother 
whose  morals  I  had  long  been  uncertain  of  came  one  day, 
bringing  the  neighbor  who  had  found  a  "  nice  little  job  " 
checking  hats  in  a  questionable  dance  hall  for  her  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  who  was  in  my  room.  She  said,  "  I  had  my 
kid  for  fourteen  years  and  I  don't  want  her  taken  away. 
I  knew  the  teacher  would  tell  me  if  it  was  wrong  for  her 
to  go  there." 

But  only  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to  push  aside  the 
regular  work  of  her  classroom  and  endure  the  consequences 
of  her  own  neglect,  is  able  to  answer  the  many  such  calls 
made  upon  her  and  to  give  the  many  hours  of  study  to  her 
district  and  its  needs  which  must  be  made  before  she  is  able 
to  do  this  work.  It  is  not  just  to  the  teacher  of  the  grade 
room,  nor  to  the  principal  that  they  should  be  expected  to 
do  this  work.  It  is  the  business  of  a  trained  "  citizenship 
teacher "  to  look  after  such  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  whole  field  of  our  national  social  life  is  practically 
untouched  in  the  schools.  I  have  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  have  watched  men  from 
various  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country  working  at 
cross  purposes,  not  because  they  were  unwilling  to  work 
together  so  much  as  because  they  were  unable  to  understand 
each  other's  point  of  view,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  different  conditions  under  which  they  had  been 
reared.  Sectionalism  is  much  deplored  in  our  legislative 
bodies,  but  it  is  there  to  stay  while  our  social  life  is  ignored 
in  training  citizens.  Books  alone  cannot  do  the  work. 
It  must  be  done  by  a  teacher  in  each  district  who  can  study 
and  present  the  actual  current  needs  of  that  district.  When 
this  is  done  the  possibility  of  different  needs  in  different 
districts  will  be  recognized,  even  by  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  them  now. 

It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  national  help  for  the  schools 


while  sectionalism  bars  the  way.  Even  if  it  did  come,  the 
amount  of  money  which  could  be  expected  by  each  district 
would  be  infinitesimal  when  compared  to  the  amount  needed. 
The  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  study  the  needs  of  each 
district  to  the  end  that  the  money  now  available  be  used  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  This  isn't  being  done  now 
when  the  cost  for  reformation  in  the  reform  schools  and 
prisons  is  relatively  so  much  greater  per  capita  than  the  cost 
for  formative  training  in  the  schools.  Many  of  those  who 
cause  this  additional  expense  could  be  safeguarded  by  careful 
and  thorough  training  for  citizenship  in  the  classroom,  or 
with  individual  oversight  for  those  for  whom  such  training 
proved  inadequate.  Our  policy  under  the  present  system 
savors  all  too  strongly  of  the  old  method  of  locking  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 

Bbssib  Kelly 


THE  FAMOUS  (now  by  way  of  becoming  infamous)  army 
intelligence  tests  are  being  cumulatively  discovered  by  men  of 
affairs.  The  undependability  of  those  tests  having  now  begun 
to  be  increasingly  apparent,  men  of  affairs  will  cling  to  them 
and  make  them"  the  basis  of  their  social  programs  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  has  recently  discovered  them  and  finds  in  them 
just  what  this  country  needs  as  a  guarantee  against  disaster. 
He  finds  that  those  tests  prove  that  70  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  "  can  be  counted  on  to  contribute  little  more  than  their 
physical  strength  and  numbers."  The  other  30  per  cent  must 
furnish  everything  else  that  America  needs.  Hence,  the  other 
30  per  cent  should  have  a  predominating  influence  in  American 
life.  It  seems,  however,  that  with  all  their  natural  endowments 
of  brains  and  superior  intelligence,  they  can't  exercise  any  "  pre- 
dominant influence  "  per  se.  Mr.  Loree  feels  they  ought  to 
have  special  privileges.  He  thinks  we  should  work  out  some 
sort  of  system  of  "  selective  suffrage,"  by  means  of  which  voters 
would  be  graded  according  to  their  intelligence,  the  highest 
intelligences  being  given  the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  grow- 
ing demand  from  all  sorts  of  groups  for  special  privileges  is  a 
curious  phenomenon.  What  Mr.  Loree  proposes  seems  to  be 
something  of  this  nature:  the  man  who  is  intelligent  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  use  his  intelligence  in  the  actual  world.  He 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  intelligent  man  and  given  excess 
voting  power  in  accord  with  his  excess  intelligence.  So  armed, 
he  would  never  need  to  use  his  intelligence;  he  could  just  over- 
whelm his  opponents  with  votes.  Is  this  famous  intelligence 
such  a  sacred  thing  that  it  should  be  thus  protected  from  the 
stubborn  struggles  of  the  world? 

AN  ATLANTIC  CITY  horse  has  recently  demonstrated  the 
value  of  education  as  a  means  of  social  control.  According  to 
a  news  report,  the  horse  was  running  away  down  one  of  the 
busy  streets  of  that  city.  The  crowds  scattered  to  right  and 
left.  Total  ruin  seemed  imminent  on  that  street.  But  Ruin 
reckoned  without  consulting  Habit  and  Discipline.  As  the  traffic 
officer  at  one  of  the  busiest  cross  streets  saw  the  horse  approach 
he  turned  his  semaphore  to  "  Stop,"  blew  his  whistle  and  held 
up  his  hand.  The  horse's  forelegs  became  stiff  and  his  hind  legs 
slid  under  him  in  approved  fashion.  He  came  to  a  dead  stop 
just  in  front  of  the  officer's  upstretched  hand.  Innocent  by- 
standers are  reported  to  have  been  thrilled  with  this  demon- 
stration of  the  triumph  of  organized  habit  over  primitive  im- 
pulses and  fears. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  has  standardized  its  winter 
styles  for  the  campus.  Galoshes  are  to  be  worn  open  at  the 
top,  even  though  they  are  perfectly  useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less in  a  rain  or  snow  storm.  These  galoshes,  a  heavy  fur  over- 
coat and  any  sort  of  soft  hat  are  marks  of  complete  conformity 
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The  Hundredth  Child 


IF  all  the  children  of  the  United  States  could  be  gath- 
ered together  in  some  gigantic  parade,  one  in  about 
each  hundred  would  limp  beside  the  procession  on 
crutches  or  ride  in  a  wheel  chair — a  cripple.  Accord- 
ing to  careful  estimates  based  on  the  surveys  of  cripples  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Cleveland  and  New  York  City,  there 
are  probably  350,000  children  in  the  country  whose  physical 
disability  falls  within  the  definition  of  the  New  York  study, 
"  Those  handicapped  by  some  limited  or  distorted  use  of 
muscles,  joints  or  skeletal  members."  Childhood  is  a  pecu- 
liarly crippling  period  of  life;  almost  two-thirds  of  New 
York's  group  are  disabled  before  fifteen.  To  these  early 
years  belong  almost  all  of  the  infantile  paralysis  cases  which 
comprised  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  group;  the  deformities 
due  to  rickets,  which  ac- 
counted for  more  than  a 
fifth;  the  tuberculosis  of 
bone  and  joint,  which  ac- 
counted for  just  less  than 
5  per  cent.  After  fifteen 
the  most  common  cause  of 
crippling  was  accident,  most 
commonly  industrial  acci- 
dent. 

Many  plans  are  afoot  to 
wipe  out  the  diseases  and 
conditions  which  handicap  a 
child's  life  at  its  start. 
Where  pasteurization  of  milk 
has  been  enforced  it  has 
greatly  reduced  bone  tuber- 
culosis. The  rate  among 
New  York's  children  crip- 
pled by  this  disease  was  only 
about  one-sixth  that  found 
in  the  survey  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  ten  years 
earlier.  Increasing  knowl- 
edge and  application  of  the 
principles  of  nutrition  can 
lessen  tremendously  the  high 
proportion  (40  per  cent)  of 
cases  of  rickets  among  New 
York  crippled  children.  For 
infantile  paralysis  there  still 
is  no  method  of  prevention 
and  sanitary  control,  but 
progress  can  and  is  being  made  at  least  in  the  after-care  of  its 
victims  to  counteract  their  most  serious  disabilities.  National 
safety  weeks  and  industrial  studies  are  bringing  public  at- 
tention to  bear  on  the  needless  mutilation  of  human  beings 
in  traffic  and  industrial  accidents. 

But  there  remain  the  350,000  crippled  children,  more  than 
enough  to  people  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis,  scattered 
through  cities  and  villages  and  farmhouses  across  the  coun- 
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try.  Many  of  them  could  be  cured,  most  of  them  can  be 
helped.  Even  in  New  York  City  in  1920  half  of  the  whole 
group  of  cripples  were  receiving  no  treatment;  one  in  six 
had  never  received  either  diagnosis  or  treatment.  The  neg- 
lect must  be  proportionately  greater  where  clinics  are  few 
and  inaccessible.  In  New  York  where  classes  for  the  edu- 
cation of  crippled  children  had  existed  for  twenty  years,  first 
under  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  and 
later  chiefly  under  the  Department  of  Education,  nearly 
half  the  crippled  adults  were  wholly  or  partially  dependent. 
This  proportion  also  must  be  higher  in  almost  every  other 
section  of  the  country,  where  there  is  no  such  elaborate  or- 
ganization of  special  classes  for  crippled  children,  buses  to 

take  them  to  and  from 
school,  special  vocational 
training  and  placement  to  off- 
set their  handicap.  To  the 
hundredth  child  and  the 
grown-up  cripple  he  will  be- 
come, unless  he  can  get  skil- 
ful and,  usually,  prolonged 
treatment,  must  be  laid  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  suffering 
and  expense,  much  of  which 
could  be  lightened  or  abol- 
ished completely. 

The  striking  victories  of 
orthopedic  surgery  during 
war  by  the  close  and  instant 
association  of  the  general  sur- 
geon, the  neurologist  and  the 
orthopedic  specialist  in  the 
fracture  teams,  opened  the 
eyes  of  both  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  general  public 
to  the  possibilities  it  offered. 
That  interest  has  found  ex- 
pression in  two  new  nation- 
wide movements  which  are 
endeavoring  to  solve  in  differ- 
ent ways  the  problem  of  the 
crippled  child — the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Rotary  Clubs,  and  the 
Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crip- 
pled Children. 

The  work  of  the  Rotarians 
started  in  Ohio,  at  the  instigation  of  Edgar  F.  Allen, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  development  of  the  Gates 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  at  Elyria. 
That  institution  found  that  during  seven  years  ninety 
per  cent  of  its  patients  had  come  from  within  a  radius 
of  forty  miles,  though  it  was  open  to  patients  from 
all  the  state.  Apparently  the  crippled  children  were  not 
coming  to  the  hospital.     The  needed  step  wa9  to  take  the 
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benefits  of  the  hospital  to  the  children.  In  this  effort  Mr. 
Allen  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Rotary  Clubs,  and  in  1920  the 
Ohio  Society  for  Crippled  Children  was  formed.  Its  active 
membership  is  confined  to  members  of  Rotary  Clubs,  and  its 
management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  fifty-three  Rotary  Clubs 
in  the  state.     Ohio's  12,000  crippled  children  have  been  di- 
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Only  one  in  fifty  of  the  cripples  of  the  New  York  survey  reached 
high  school;  one-seventh  had  no  schooling  at  all 

vided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  society  is  endeav- 
oring to  establish  a  district  center.  A  district  center  includes 
the  following: 

A  Rotary  Club. 

Hospital  facilities  of  twenty  or  more  beds  for  orthopedic 
cases  in  a  thoroughly  equipped  general  hospital  with  competent 
nursing  force  and  proper  equipment  for  all  classes  of  work  for 
crippled  and  deformed  children. 

A  weekly  clinic  for  new  and  old  cases. 

An  attending  orthopedic  surgeon  with  a  consultant. 

A  survey  of  the  district  and  records  of  all  cases. 

A  system  of  follow  up. 

Schools  for  crippled  children,  as  well  as  teaching  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Classes  for  slightly  deformed  children. 

Nine  centers  have  been  established.  Where  no  Rotary  Club 
exists  another  organization  may  be  designated  by  the  society 
to  act  for  it. 

To  support  this  work  the  Rotarians  of  Ohio  tax  them- 
selves four  dollars  a  year  for  the  Ohio  budget  and  fifty  cents 
a  year  to  extend  the  work  of  the  International  Society,  which 
is  endeavoring  to  arouse  interest  in  crippled  children  over 
the  whole  international  field  of  the  Rotary  Clubs,  which 
have  76,000  members  in  twenty  countries.  But  the  financial 
burden  falls  not  upon  the  Rotary  nor  upon  the  institution 
where  the  child  receives  his  care,  but  on  the  state. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  the  Ohio  Institute  of  Public 
Efficiency  worked  out  a  coordinated 
plan  for  the  care  and  education  of 
cripples.  The  main  outlines  of  the 
program,  endorsed  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  the  state  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Commission,  were  embodied  in 
legislation  which  became  effective  in 
August,  1 92 1.  Under  this  "Ohio 
plan "  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  empowered  to  establish 
special  classes  for  cripples,  who  can- 
not attend  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
to  subsidize  the  local  board  of  educa 
tion  to  the  extent  of  $300  per  chilci 
beyond  the  cost  of  school  instruction 
for  the  normal  child.  If  a  child  lives 
too  far  from  the  school  to  attend,  or 


Accident,    infantile   paralysis    and    rickets    were 

the  three  major  causes  found  in  the  New  York 

cripple  survey 


cannot  be  transported,  thestate  grants  a  further  subsidy  of  $250 
a  year  so  that  he  may  be  boarded  nearby.  If  he  cannot  attend 
school  at  all,  it  provides  instruction  in  his  home.  An  earlier 
law  was  amplified  to  make  it  possible  for  a  crippled  child 
under  eighteen  to  be  committed  through  the  juvenile  court 
to  the  care  of  the  state  Department  of  Welfare,  if  his  parents 
could  not  or  would  not  obtain  proper  treatment  for  him. 
While  he  is  in  the  custody  of  the  department  all  expenses  for 
clothing,  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  any  sort,  travel, 
braces,  or  other  expense  for  his  maintenance  and  treatment 
are  met  by  the  department  and  charged  back  to  the  county 
from  which  he  comes.  Guided  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
orthopedic  surgeons  and  by  the  recommendations  of  the  stat^: 
Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Welfare  may 
place  him  for  treatment  in  any  hospital  in  the  state. 

Now  that  the  mechanism  for  the  care  and  education  of 
Ohio's  crippled  children  has  been  established,  the  role  of  the 
Rotarians  is  to  keep  alive  the  public  interest  which  makes  it 
effective.  The  Department  of  Health  will  conduct  surveys 
of  cripples  and  diagnostic  clinics,  which  usually  are  held  in 
the  Court  House  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  county 
medical  association,  with  leading  orthopedists  to  consult  with 
the  health  commissioner  and  county  officers.  During  the 
surveys,  which  have  been  made  in  fifty-three  counties,  the 
members  of  Rotary  help  in  ferreting  out  the  crippled  children 
hidden  away  in  homes  in  remote  districts.  When  the  diag- 
nostic clinics  are  to  be  held,  their  automobiles  bring  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  Where  follow-up  treatment  is  neces- 
sary after  an  operation  they  often  provide  transportation  to 
the  weekly  clinic. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rotary  twelve  special  schools 
for  crippled  children  have  been  opened  and  eleven  more  are 
about  to  be  established.  Four  hundred  crippled  children  who 
were  not  receiving  treatment  have  been  put  in  the  care  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Welfare.  In  Cleveland  a  social 
worker  employed  by  the  local  Rotary  Club  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Association  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
which  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  city's  cripples. 

The  Ohio  plan  offers  an  unusual  combination  of  profes- 
sional direction,  state  responsibility,  and  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  private  initiative  and  interest  to  solve  a  specific 
health  problem  through  the  development  of  existing  institu- 
tions. Its  principles,  endorsed  at  the  international  convention 
of  Rotary  Clubs  in  Los  Angeles  in 
June,  1922,  have  been  adopted  or  are 
being  studied  by  the  Rotarians  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee. 

Quite  different  is  the  angle  from 
which  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
Mystic  Shriners  have  attacked  the 
troubles  of  crippled  children.  At  a 
recent  convention  they  voted  to  levy 
an  annual  assessment  on  their  mem- 
bership for  the  establishment  of  or- 
thopedic hospitals  for  children.  Two 
million  dollars  is  available  for  this 
year's  building  program;  after  this, 
there  will  be  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually,  to  be  expended  under  the 
guidance  of  an  advisory  board  of 
orthopedic    surgeons,    of    which    the 
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chairman  is  Dr.  Robert  B.  Osgood  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  had  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  study,  administration  and  teaching  of 
orthopedic  work  for  civilians  and  for  sol- 
diers. 

The  central  hospital  at  St.  Louis,  which 
probably  will  be  ready  by  June,  is  being 
built  on  ground  adjoining  Barnes  Hospital 
and  the  medical  department  of  Washington 
University.  Its  director  will  be  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Allison,  dean  of  the  university's 
medical  department,  and  the  staff  will  be 
chosen  from  the  university  staff.  Hospitals 
of  fifty  beds  each  are  under  construction  at 
San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  where  work  already 
has  begun  in  temporary  quarters.  Within 
the  next  year  additional  institutions  will  be 


Wholly  Dependent 
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Entirely  Self~-  Supporting 


established  at  Montreal,  Canada;  Portland,  Care  for  the  crippled  child  can  avc:t 
Oregon ;  and  Philadelphia,  and  after  that  at  the  burden  of  dependency  which  the 
cities    not    yet   chosen,    of    Virginia,    New  Mrw  York  turvey.  1n'jnd  among  adult  ease  or  even  tne  c0\$  comfort  0f  jts  ghost — 


For  this  reason  the  man  of  science  must 
look  critically  upon  any  system  or  phil- 
osophy which  claims  to  determine  and  heal 
all  ills,  however  much  he  might  hope  that 
there  were  one  royal  road  to  health.  From 
the  herb  tonics  of  the  family  almanac  which 
promised  to  cure  any  ache  of  man  or  beast, 
to  the  most  modern  disciples  of  the  all- 
powerful  vitamine  tablet,  or  the  miracles 
of  the  subconscious  to  be  achieved  by  in- 
cantation, there  are  plenty  of  self-consti- 
tuted guides  to  point  the  way. 

Furthermore,  there  are  plenty  of  eager 
travelers — the  pitiful  company  of  the 
chronic  and  incurable  hoping  against  hope 
for  some  mitigation  of  the  sentence  which 
modern  medicine  has  passed  upon  them; 
the  restless  and  unsatisfied  to  whom  health 
and  work  seem  dull  and  who  long  for  com- 
plete abandon  to  the  arms  of  welcome  dis- 


England,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 

and  after  that  probably  three  hospitals  will  be  added  each 

year  till  twenty  or  more  have  been  established. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  mobile  hospital  unit  to  be  sent 
to  Honolulu.  This  unit  will  include  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
an  orthopedic  nurse,  a  trained  nurse  and  a  bracemaker,  who 
will  establish  themselves  in  a  regular  children's  hospital. 
When  the  need  in  Hawaii  has  been  met,  the  unit  will  be 
transferred  to  some  other  center.  If  this  experiment  is  suc- 
cessful similar  units  will  be  organized  to  care  for  crippled 
children  in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
a  permanent  institution  is  not  needed. 

Following  two  such  programs  to  their  national  conclu- 
sion— arousing  and  organizing  each  state  to  care  for  its  dis- 
abled children  through  its  existing  institutions,  and  making 
coordinated  efforts  to  see  that  there  is  a  competent  orthopedic 
hospital  within  reasonable  reach  of  every  child  who  needs  it 
— one  would  reach  the  millenium  of  the  crippled  child.  In 
both  cases  the  interest  and  support  of  very  large  groups  of 
people  under  expert  direction  are  bringing  about  results 
which  no  professional  or  philanthropic  body  could  have 
touched  single-handed.  The  peculiarly  dramatic  and  appeal- 
ing need  of  crippled  children  has  evoked  a  method  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  other  problems  and  by-problems  of 
health  which  are  robbing  the  country  of  its  rightful  quota 
of  healthy,  happy  and  independent  grown-ups. 


The  Omnipotent  Oscilloclast 

«*T  TENDED  him,  but  God  cured  him."  So  wrote 
A  the  dearly  beloved  and  much  honored  physician  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  the  great  Amboise  Pare,  as  he  closed 
the  case  history  of  a  fair  young  knight  whom  he  had  guided 
through  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  blood  poisoning  or 
sepsis.  And  so  believes  every  honest  physician  in  his  heart 
as  he  stands  by  his  patient  to  see  that  with  death  the  game 
of  life  is  played  according  to  the  rules  which  science  puts 
in  our  hands.  We  know  too  little  of  the  cause  and  still  less 
of  the  healing  of  disease,  but  while  we  face  the  limit  of 
our  powers,  and  try  to  extend  it,  we  are  still  honest.  Om- 
niscience and  omnipotence  are  not  the  claims  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a 
slow  and  painful  process  in  which  learning  and  unlearning 
alike  have  their  roles. 


always  the  best  material  for  elaborate  diag- 
noses because  of  the  certainty  of  cure  when  the  wish  for 
disease  passes;  and  the  determinedly  uncritical  optimists, 
who  must  have  a  vision  to  follow  and  a  faith  to  clear  their 
path.  This  band  of  apostles  starts  out  feverishly  on  each 
new  road,  chanting  its  beauties.  In  a  few  years  the  chants 
die  out;  they  start  anew,  in  another  direction. 

Now  the  fountain  of  youth  no  longer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Indians,  but  in  the  ductless  gland; 
health  no  longer  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  stars,  but  fished 
up  from  the  subconscious.  For  each  step  forward  which 
science  makes,  cautiously  defined  and  limited,  there  is  a 
curiously  distorted  shadow  of  pseudo-science,  claiming  blindly 
that  now  at  last  the  goal  is  reached,  warping  out  of  all  pro- 
portion the  added  bit  of  knowledge. 

Suspicion  rather  than  sympathy  therefore  is  aroused  by 
the  claim  of  Albert  Abrams  and  his  disciples  that  the  Ameri- 
can medical  profession,  some  140,000  in  number,  "have 
done  their  utmost  to  keep  the  great  news  for  which  human- 
ity has  been  waiting  in  agony  for  centuries  from  reaching 
the  public."  We  have  been  accused  this  way  before.  What 
is  Dr.  Abrams's  great  news? 

Briefly,  and  in  verbal  accord  with  the  popular  cult  of  the 
decade,  electricity,  it  is  that  the  basic  components  of  the 
body  are  electrons,  with  vibratory  motions  and  a  definite 
radio-activity  according  to  the  condition  of  body  and  mind 
in  health  and  disease.  Each  disease  has  its  specific  rate. 
Produce  the  same  vibratory  rate  by  the  use  of  drugs  ("  spe- 
cific drugs  possess  a  like  vibratory  rate  as  the  diseases  for 
which  they  are  effective")  or  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Abrams's 
own  invention,  the  oscilloclast,  and  you  destroy  the  disease. 

A  sample  of  blood  on  a  slide  or  a  blotter  is  sufficient  for 
the  most  minute  diagnosis.  According  to  one  of  Dr. 
Abrams's  followers,  Dr.  Abrams  can  establish  through  it 
not  only  the  disease  of  the  patient,  but  his  sex  and  race. 
If  he  is  suffering  from  cancer  or  tuberculosis  he  can  locate 
to  an  inch  the  diseased  area.  The  sample  of  blood,  how- 
ever, jvust  be  taken  when  the  patient  is  facing  west,  in  a 
room  with  subdued  light,  and  no  strong  red  or  orange 
objects  in  it. 

All  or  most  disease  is  due,  according  to  Dr.  Abrams,  to 
syphilis,  human  or  bovine.  Vaccination  is  the  source  of 
most  of  this  infection.  (What  that  we  have  never  proved 
the  gentle  bos  to   have  syphilis?)     The  Abrams  theories 
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if  #•**«■  distributed  by  the  Council  on  Health  Education  to  <warn 
the  people  0}  China  against  patent  medicines  and  quacks 

are  being  used  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination — perhaps  the 
most  completely  established  of  beneficent  medical  discov- 
eries— though  Dr.  Abrams  himself  believes  that  vaccination 
should  be  continued  with  the  use  of  a  de-syphilized  vaccine. 
In  this  syphilitic  soil  there  flourishes  an  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis and  cancer  and  streptococcus  infection — usually  in 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  body  where  its  existence  is  demon- 
strable only  by  operation  or  autopsy — undreamed  of  by  the 
most  morose  general  practitioner.  But  the  use  of  the  oscil- 
loclast  will  cure  even  those  who  are  declared  to  suffer  at 
one  and  the  same  time  from  cancer,  syphilis  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

And  the  oscilloclast  ?  This  instrument  is  now  used  not 
only  by  Dr.  Abrams  but  by  some  350  of  his  followers, 
among  whose  names  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  counts  217  physicians  and  132  osteopaths.  It 
is  not  for  sale,  but  it  can  be  leased  for  an  initial  payment 
of  $200  or  $250  and  a  monthly  rental  of  $5.  The  person 
leasing  it  must  sign  a  contract  that  he  will  not  open  it! 
Upton  Sinclair,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Abrams  theory, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  "  a  great  number  of 


the  physicians  who  are  using  this  instrument  are  today 
enjoying  incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  week." 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
compared  the  lists  of  the  lessees — who  have  from  one  to  eight 
of  the  instruments  in  use  in  their  practice — with  its  propa- 
ganda files.  Among  them  are  many  proponents  of  cancer 
cures,  of  miraculous  proprietary  remedies,  even  of  "  medical 
astrology."  The  majority  of  the  names,  however,  says  the 
Journal,  are  in  "  the  twilight  zone  of  professionalism  where 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  visionary  with  a  fad 
and  the  quack  or  near-quack  with  a  scheme." 

The  secrecy  with  which  the  miraculous  oscilloclast  is 
guarded  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  recent  action  of  To- 
ronto University  in  turning  over  to  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Great  Britain  as  a  free  gift  all  rights  in  the 
patent  recently  filed  in  that  country  for  "  insulin,"  the 
newly  developed  pancreatic  extract  for  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  with  power  to  safeguard  the  manufacture  of  the 
extract  under  standard  conditions  by  existing  laboratories, 
or  at  need,  to  set  up  a  special  organization  with  the  aim 
of  benefitting  patients  and  with  no  view  to  returns  in 
commercial  profit. 

However,  the  fair  test  of  any  system  must  be  the  actual 
work  of  one  of  its  skilled  exponents.  Dr.  Abrams  was  in- 
vited to  hold  clinics  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York,  to  convince  the  old-school  doc- 
tors of  his  diagnoses  and  cures.  At  each  demonstration 
the  verdict  of  the  critical  has  been  the  same,  the  answer 
that  was  given  by  Dr.  Benzion  Liber,  the  faithful  teacher 
and  promoter  of  health,  in  his  stirring  lecture  at  the  Labor 
Temple : 

I  fail  to  hear  what  he  claims  must  be  heard.  I  fail  to  tee 
what  he  claims  should  be  seen. 

Dr.  Liber,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Abrams 
methods,  describes  one  such  demonstration  in  detail  in  a 
recent  article: 

"  Do  you  see,  doctor,  how  this  rod  goes  on?  " 

"  It  stops." 

"  It  shouldn't.    Try  again!  " 

And  the  man,  all  confused,  finds  whatever  he  is  told. 

"  I  see  from  the  blood  that  this  patient  has  a  pain  on  the 
right  side."    To  the  patient:  "Where  is  the  pain?" 

"  On  the  left  side." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  on  the  right  side?  " 

"  Maybe,  sometimes !  " 

Then,  Abrams,  triumphantly:  "  See?  " 

"  This  patient  suffers  from  diarrhea." 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"Are  you  sure?    You  never  do?" 

The  patient,  intimidated:  "  No,  never;  yes,  very  rarely." 

"  Here  my  autograph  will  come  out  on  the  skin.    You  see?  " 

As  there  is  no  trace  of  it  he  says:  "  It  is  not  as  marked  as  it 
should  be." 

And  he  adds:  "The  diagnosis  of  the  medical  doctor  cannot 
tally  with  ours,  as  he  is  wrong."  So  all  avenues  to  a  proof  are 
closed;  we  must  believe! 

"  All  these  people  with  infected  sinuses  suffer  from  hay-fever. 
.     .     .     Do  you  have  hay-fever?" 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  never  had?  " 

"Maybe.     .    .     ." 

A  man  complains  that  after  a  long  treatment  he  sees  no 
improvement.  But  Dr.  Abrams  becomes  angry  and  cries:  "  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  take  that  up."    And  he  dismisses  the  case. 

A  shaky  old  man. 

"  Sarcoma  of  the  brain!  " 

Why  must  I  believe  that?  Where  is  the  proof?  Again  in  the 
reactions?  But  I  doubt  the  reactions!  So  much  the  worse  for 
me.    Dr.  Abrams's  friends  are  happier;  they  need  no  proofs! 

The  question  of  Albert  Abrams  is  important  because  he 
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and  his  disciples  are  convincing  thousands  of  persons  that 
they  are  suffering  from  the  most  serious  diseases,  which  can 
be  cured  easily  and  quickly,  by  methods  which  they  will 
not  submit  to  scientific  investigation  or  proof.  When  these 
diagnoses  are  false,  they  are  creating  fears  which  have  no 
basis  in  fact;  when  they  are  correct,  and  by  the  general  law 
of  averages,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis, cancer  and  syphilis  must  justify  a  certain  number  of 
them,  the  healers  are  promising  returns  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  prove,  living  on  the  credulity  of  the  sick 
or  would-be-sick.  They  are  casting  doubt  on  the  methods 
which  have  proved  efficacious  in  checking  some  ills,  and  by 
their  own  methods  they  are  allying  themselves  with  the  per- 
sons who  have  found  a  quack's  paradise  in  this  land  of  the 
pseudo-shrewd  and  the  pathetically  credulous. 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D. 

Pneumonia  Weather 

ALTERNATING  cold  and  thaw.  "Pneumonia 
weather,"  say  the  wiseacres. 

Whatever  their  scientific  basis,  the  fact  is  true.  Pneu- 
monia is  the  evil  genius  of  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  In  a  paper  delivered  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Dr.  Henry  Vaughan  and  Dr.  George 
Palmer  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health  summarized 
the  study  of  this  prime  disease  of  winter. 

Where  other  maladies  have  yielded  to  organized  control, 
pneumonia  has  ceded  little  ground  in  the  last  half  century. 
Over  the  registration  area  it  is  responsible  for  one  death  in 
ten  each  year;  in  some  cities,  notably  Pittsburg,  the  rate 
has  risen  at  times  to  one  in  six.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  city 
more  especially  than  of  the  country.  It  is  most  frequently 
fatal  at  the  extremes  of  life.     In  the  middle  years  it  kills 


THE  SEASONAL  CYCLE  OF  THE  PNEUMONIAS 

Percentage  of  annual  deaths  by  quarters  in  U.  S.  Registration  area 

The  valleys  of  the  graph  are  invariably  in  the  summer  months  of 

July,  August  and  September.     The  peaks  are  vnthout  exception  in 

the  winter  months  of  January,  February  and  March 

more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  women.  Epidemiologically 
it  has  three  forms: 

Epidemic  pneumonia,  an  infectious  type,  which  apparently 
ignores  the  weather.  This  type  demands  the  ordinary 
methods  of  controlling  infection,  including  the  elimination 
of  overcrowding  and  the  application  of  principles  of  personal 
hygiene. 

Sequel  or  secondary  pneumonia,  which  follows  an  infec- 
tious disease,  such  as  influenza  or  measles,  or  an  injury.  The 
most  successful  method  of  preventing  secondary  pneumonia 
is  to  segregate  patients  suffering  from  a  primary  disease  so 
that  they  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  carriers  of 
pneumonia-producing  organisms. 

Endemic  or  seasonal  pneumonia,  the  ordinary  type.  At 
present  the  chief  means  of  preventing  this  disease  is  educa- 


tional propaganda  along  the  lines  of  personal  hygiene — 
articles  on  ventilation,  proper  clothing,  exercise,  and  food, 
and  the  anti-coughing,  sneezing,  and  spitting  cam- 
paigns. Serious  consideration  of  apparently  slight  colds  or 
bronchitis  is  the  best  present  insurance  against  the  more  seri- 
ous infection.  The  authors  of  the  paper  feel,  however,  that 
extensive  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  factors  of  this 
type  of  pneumonia — its  relation  to  the  common  cold,  to  the 
temperature,  changes,  or  humidity  of  the  weather,  to  trans- 
gressions of  personal  hygiene.  A  movement  has  been 
started  with  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Meteorolog- 
ical Society  and  the  National  Research  Council  to  establish 
an  endowed  institute  for  atmospheric  research. 
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GALLOPING  hoofs  no  longer  herald  the  ambulance 
bound  on  its  errand  of  mercy.  The  modern  Mercury  may 
arrive  even  without  the  clanging  of  bells,  amid  the  b-r-rrr  of  an 
airplane  engine!  Airplane  ambulances  have  been  used  by  the 
United  States  army  since  early  in  1918,  but  it  remained  for  the 
French  army  in  the  Levant  to  report  the  evacuation  of  forty- 
four  wounded  by  airplane  over  the  400  kilometers  of  Syrian 
desert  between  Deir-ez-Zor  and  Aleppo,  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  by  camel  convoy  and  of  at  least  a  week  by  motor  ambu- 
lance through  hostile  desert  tribes.  The  airplanes  left  Aleppo 
with  emergency  aid  and  were  back  at  the  hospital  within  a  few 
hours.  Along  the  deserted  Atlantic  coast  near  Cape  Hatteras, 
where  3,000  souls  have  lived  without  a  doctor  since  the  influenza 
epidemic,  necessity  inspired  someone  to  link  up  another  modern 
servant  with  emergency  medical  aid.  One  day  it  became  evident 
that  an  obstetrician  must  be  had  at  once  if  the  wife  and  baby  at 
the  lonely  coast  guard  station  were  to  be  saved.  A  radio  call 
to  the  commandant  of  the  fifth  naval  district  brought  a  navy 
seaplane  with  a  surgeon  within  the  hour,  and  the  mother  and 
baby  both  lived.  The  next  week  airplanes,  summoned  by  radio, 
took  a  coast  guard  with  pneumonia  and  a  man  with  acute  appen- 
dicitis to  the  hospital  at  Norfolk.  From  Enid,  Oklahoma,  comes 
news  of  a  doctor  who  never  is  out  of  touch  with  his  office.  If 
Dr.  T.  B.  Hinson  is  needed  at  the  Government  Springs  Hos- 
pital, or  if  a  message  necessitates  his  going  from  one  rural  call 
to  another,  a  nurse  broadcasts  the  word  and  the  radio  instru- 
ment in  his  automobile  picks  it  up. 

A  BILL  to  combine  the  sickness,  old  age,  and  disability  insur- 
ance associations  of  Czechoslovakia  into  one  institution  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  next  session  of  the  parliament  with  the  sup- 
port of  all  members  of  the  coalition.  The  combination  of  old 
age  and  disability  insurance  with  sickness  insurance  is  expected 
to  improve  the  service  of  the  existing  insurance  associations.  At 
present  these  bodies  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  patient's  sickness  so  long  as  his  desire  for  immediate  relief 
is  satisfied,  for  an  association  never  knows  how  long  the  patient 
will  retain  his  membership.  If  the  proposed  law  is  put  into  effect 
the  social  insurance  institute  will  be  directly  interested  in  the 
members'  health  throughout  their  lifetime,  and  its  enactment  is 
expected  to  improve  the  medical  service  and  to  give  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  public  health  movement. 

TO  give  a  fair  start  in  school  to  the  child  with  defective  speech 
is  the  object  of  the  new  "  speech  kindergarten,"  the  first  of  its 
kind,  opened  this  fall  by  the  National  Hospital  for  Speech  Dis- 
orders, New  York,  for  children  from  three  to  six.  Experimental 
work  done  last  year  by  the  hospital  made  it  possible  for  two  chil- 
dren who  had  been  considered  subnormal  mentally  to  enter  and 
maintain  a  normal  grade.  This  year  a  specially  trained  kinder- 
gartner  is  engaged  in  helping  pre-school  children  who  suffer  from 
delayed  or  defective  speech  to  overcome  their  handicap,  by  com- 
bining special  exercises  for  speech  development  and  control  with 
the  regular  kindergarten  songs  and  games. 
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/  had  my  field  all  ploughed  up  in  April.  I 
sowed  the  seeds  into  the  soil  so  black  and 
hard  and  full  of  spring-time  promise.  They 
were  good  friends  of  mine — those  days  gone  by 


Thence  firmly  I  believed,  the  days  to  come  will  not 
go  hard  with  me.  The  summer  through  the  clouds 
shall  break  with  light  and  rain  abundant  for  the 
life-giving    earth    and   for   the  peasant's    harvest 
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TA<r  oW  mfl*,  way-worn,  was  the  first 
to  sink.  What  shall  I  tell  him,  how 
shall  I  tell  the  children  that  there  ts 
"nothing"   left  for   them    but   death f 


1  racked  my  brains.  I  am  loth  to  go,  but  I 
will  make  safe  a  wretched  life  in  a  far  for- 
eign country.  I  am  loth,  for  long  and  hard 
I    toiled   and   drudged   on    my    Volga   lands 


It's  hard 
home;  ifs 
The  horn 

(omt    ba 


There  arises  Doom— an  ugly  beggar 
woman,  blind  and  mad — to  crawl 
along  the  moss-grown  ways,  across 
the    mouldered    rails    in    darkness 


For  all  my  misery  I  cannot  leave  my  home- 
stead. It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  time 
to  come.  I'll  better  stay  at  home  and  starve 
and  hope  that  some  will  fight   the   famine 


I  hope,  I  feet, 
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//  has  not  come  to  past.  Above  these 
villages  of  ours  the  burning  sun  burst 
forth,  and  morning  after  morning 
dawned   dry    and   dull    and   dew-less 


The  black  earth  roan  and  red,  my  fields  a  desert,  and 
nothing  to  relieve  the  heartache  and  the  anguish: 
starvation  comes  to  growl  around  my  house.  No  bread, 
no  grain,  no  chaff,  nothing  to  take  out  of  the  pantry 


to    aivay    from 

o  go  a-begging. 

'ird  will  never 

has    no    home 


Mother  Volga  will  grieve  and  mourn,  the 
river  banks  will  be  a  silent  grave.  They  will 
not  ring  with  the  clamor  of  songs,  and  the 
wail  of  the  dying — we  shall  take  that  with  us 


Our  fields  will  waste  aivay  under  ike 
barren  heather;  no  scythe  will  touch  the 
withered  meadow  grass.  The  blessed  Volga 
banks  are  doomed  to  be  a  valley  of  death 


relief  is  coming.    My 

,  for  help  is  bound  to 

railwaymen,  the  iron 

J  tld  against  the  enemy 
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They'll  fall  to  work  in  their  railway  shops, 
with  might  and  main,  each  shoulder  to  the 
wheel;  they'll  send  a  train  to  us;  they'll  find  a 
load  to  save  the  brother  peasant  from  starvation 


And  when  spring  comes,  I'll  labor 
day  and  night.  I'll  drag  the  plow, 
and  in  harvest  time  I  shall  re- 
ward you  with  the  golden  grain 


IND  UST  R  Y 


The  Forgotten  Industry 


FOR  five  years  I  have  been  a  hotel  worker  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  When  1 
am  asked  if  I  have  ever  worked  in  a  good  hotel  I 
have  to  say  "  No."  But  I  know  that  there  could 
be  good  hotels,  because  for  every  bad  feature  in  any  hotel  I 
ever  worked  in  I  have  met  a  fine  and  feasible  remedy  operat- 
ing in  some  other  place.  The  law  could  bring  all  these  good 
things  together  in  the  same  hotel. 

The  hotel  in  Cleveland,  where  I  worked  as  chambermaid, 
had  a  pleasant  cafeteria  for  its  employes  on  the  thirteenth 
floor,  fitted  out  with  small  tables  and  chairs — a  big  improve- 
ment over  the  common  type  of  Helps'  Hall,  located  some- 
where in  the  sub-basement,  with  long  wooden  tables  and 
backless  benches. 

Adjustments  in  hours  are  spasmodically  made  by  the  man- 
agement. The  vegetable  and  glass  pantry  girls  in  the  Felton 
Hotel*  in  Milwaukee  work  a  straight  eight-hour  day.  But 
the  usual  broken  shift  of  eleven  hours  stretched  over  four- 
teen, which  this  replaced,  is  still  required  of  the  help's  cook 
and  help's  waitresses  at  the  Felton.  And  in  an  equally  large 
hotel  across  the  street,  the  help's  waitresses  work  but  eight 
hours  a  day  and  the  vegetable  girls  work  over  eleven  hours. 

The  improvements  needed  are  uniformly  applied  only  in 
those  states  whose  labor  laws  apply  to  all  hotels  with  the 
same  force  that  they  do  to  factories  or  department  stores. 
The  laws  of  California,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Arkansas,  Oregon  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
assure  the  woman  hotel  worker  a  day  of  rest  every  week,  as 
well  as  definite  limits  to  her  daily  hours.  Twenty-two 
other  6tates  have  maximum  hour  limits  and  others  have 
assured  hotel  women  a  minimum  wage. 

But  the  laws  of  twenty  states  still  read  like  that  of  New 

York: 

No  employe  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.  Exceptions:  Employes  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  kitchens  of  hotels. 

In  Wisconsin,  where  I  have  been  working  this  last  year, 
the  law  which  limits  the  hours  a  woman  may  work  applies 
to:  "factories,  workshops  .  .  .  mercantile  establish- 
ments, confectionery  stores  and  restaurants,"  with  no  men- 
tion of  hotels  at  all. 

After  working  in  the  Raymond  House,  the  Felton  and 
the  Maurice,  three  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Milwaukee,  and 
in  one  small  hotel  there;  at  the  Lake  and  Circle  hotels  of 
Madison;  at  the  Fern  and  Elk  Inn,  summer  hotels  in  Kil- 
bourn,  as  chambermaid,  counter  girl,  fruit  pantry  girl, 
kitchen  girl  and  waitress,  I  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  the  other 
eighteen  thousand  women  working  in  the  hotels  of  the  state 
not  to  have  the  Hours  of  Labor  Law  apply  to  them. 

It  isn't  that  hotels  haven't  a  difficult  problem  with  regard 
to  hours — they  have.  Most  hotel  departments  must  give 
service  from  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  with  three 
times  a  day  when  work  is  heaviest ;  so  it  is  hard  to  arrange 


•  Names  of  hotels  and  individuals   are  fictitious,   real  ones  In   the 
hands  of  the  Soavar. 
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reasonable  hours.  But  in  most  hotel  departments  hours  are 
not  arranged  at  all.  The  measure  of  a  job  is  how  much 
work  there  is,  not  how  much  time  a  girl  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  work. 

Margaret  Murphy,*  head  cook  at  the  Elk  Inn,  started  the 
fire  at  5:15  every  morning,  hurriedly  served  order  after 
order  of  eggs  in  different  styles,  rushed  to  her  preparations 
for  dinner.  At  about  eleven  she  would  say,  "  I  haven't  had 
a  drink  of  water  yet;  I  feel  faint."  At  three  she  would  be 
through  with  dinner,  only  to  begin  again  before  five  on 
supper,  which  would  be  over  about  eight.  For  many  years 
she  had  worked  this  thirteen-hour  day  stretched  over  fifteen 
hours. 

The  two  waitresses,  the  dishwasher  and  I  as  kitchen 
helper  worked  an  eleven-hour  day  stretched  over  fifteen 
hours.  These  were  not  emergency  hours,  but  the  regular 
thing.  During  the  Labor  Day  week-end,  we  handled  one 
hundred  additional  guests.  At  the  end  of  the  week  every 
one  was  dead  tired.  The  boss  had  given  every  girl  a  dollar 
tip  for  her  extra  hard  work,  but  the  day  after  the  rush  we 
were  called  at  5  .'30  as  usual  and  put  to  help  can  fruit. 

Amelia  Gwynn  worked  in  the  pantry  of  the  Maurice. 
Her  hours  were  from  7  to  2:30  and  from  5:30  to  8:30 
or  later — ten  hours  in  a  thirteen  and  a  half-hour  period. 
"  From  the  minute  I  come  in  I  don't  stop  working;  people 
bother  me  to  do  something  all  the  time,  even  while  I'm 
eating,"  said  Amelia. 

The  help's  cook  and  help's  waitresses  at  the  Felton  start 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  are  through  at  seven  at  night. 
The  cook  is  off  from  one  to  four ;  the  waitresses  are  often  not 
free  until  after  two,  as  they  are  required  to  scrub  the  floors 
and  tables.  Lena  Dickson,  one  of  the  waitresses,  went  to 
the  chef  one  Saturday  when  I  was  there,  and  said  she  had 
hardly  any  time  for  herself  and  asked  that  her  hours  be 
reduced.  The  chef  wouldn't  consider  doing  it.  Lena  quit, 
right  then. 

She  got  a  new  job  as  counter  girl  in  the  cafeteria  of  the 
Raymond  House.  I  had  worked  there,  too,  so  I  talked  to 
her.  I  found  that  she  had  been  given  no  idea  of  her  hours 
when  she  was  hired.  I  didn't  see  the  use  of  telling  her  that 
every  other  morning  I  had  had  a  watch  beginning  at  six  and 
that,  although  the  cafeteria  was  only  open  for  eight  hours, 
the  girls  had  to  make  salads  and  coffee,  clean  the  counters 
and  put  the  food  away,  which  brought  their  hours  up  to  nine 
and  a  half  one  day  and  eleven  the  next.  Lena  had  to  work 
somewhere  and  these  hours  are  general. 

If  Lena  kept  that  job  at  the  cafeteria  for  a  month  or  so, 
she  got  better  hours,  for  it  was  ruled  that  cafeterias,  even 
though  located  in  hotels,  came  under  the  law  covering  restau- 
rants, and  when  the  Industrial  Commission  deputy  found 
the  hours  in  this  cafeteria  beyond  the  legal  maximum,  they 
were  reduced. 

The  work  in  the  housekeeping  department  usually  is  from 
seven  to  four  o'clock.  But  some  one  is  needed  to  clean  the 
rooms  after  late  guests  have  checked  out,  and  where  there 
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c  no  standardized  hours  the  day  maids  come  back  on  a  reg- 
ular night  watch.  In  the  Maurice  each  day  maid  had  a 
watch  from  five  to  ten  at  night  every  tenth  night  or  oftener. 

It  isn't  as  though  the  work  in  hotels  stopped  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  as  it  does  in  factories.  It  keeps  right  along. 
The  cashier  at  the  Lake  Hotel  worked  for  three  years  with- 
out a  day  off:  "I  work  every  day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
all  holidays,"  she  told  me,  "  so  I  never  get  a  chance  to  see 
my  friends  or  family.  I  can't  even  get  off  to  go  to  a  funeral 
when  my  relatives  die.  I  took  two  weeks  off,  though  I 
couldn't  afford  it  .  .  .  and  I  didn't  get  out  of  bed  for 
the  first  four  days.  I  thought  I'd  get  a  real  rest.  I  kept 
wanting  to  apply  somewhere  else  for  a  job,  but  you  know  it 
took  me  the  whole  two  weeks  to  get  civil.  ...  I  felt 
that  ugly  and  tired  after  working  a  whole  year  from  morn- 
ing to  night  without  a  day  off." 

But  among  the  younger  girls  who  find  it  easy  to  get  new 
jobs,  the  seven-day  week  is  the  direct  cause  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble, migratory  type  of  worker.  Girl  after  girl  would  come 
to  the  employment  agency  and  tell  of  giving  up  a  job  she 
had  liked.  "  Never  getting  a  day  off  like  that,  there  got  to 
be  so  many  things  I  had  to  attend  to,  I  just  quit  my  job  and 
took  a  few  days  off  and  got  them  done  with.  Now  I  need 
another  job." 

1  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  At  the  Felton  there  is 
a  "  roundsman,"  who  has  a  "  swing  "  of  six  cooks'  jobs  and 
takes  each  in  turn,  so  as  to  give  the  men  cooks  a  day  off. 
But  the  vegetable  cook,  a  woman,  isn't  included  in  this 
swing.    She  gets  only  every  other  Sunday  off. 

THE  kind  of  places  we  worked  in  made  the  long  hours 
harder  still.    As  a  hotel  owner  is  quoted  as  saying  before 
the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission: 

Hotels  seem  to  have  been  designed  so  that  guests'  apartments 
should  contain  everything  for  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  .  .  . 
dining  rooms  must  be  attractive,  offices  must  be  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  building,  the  sleeping  rooms  must  be  airy  and  free  from 
noise  .  .  .  and  when  all  these  important  parts  of  the  hotel  are 
accommodated,  if  there  is  a  part  of  the  building  undesirable  for 
any  other  use,  the  kitchen  is  placed  in  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

We  found  that  40  per  cent  of  the  kitchens  were  in  the  base- 
ment or  sub-basement,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ventilate 
properly.f 

I  think  there  must  be  a  higher  percentage  of  underground 
kitchens  in  Wisconsin  hotels.  There  is  one  exception — the 
Felton  had  a  bright,  modern  kitchen  built  on  the  seventh 
floor.  But  even  here,  the  sub-basement  kitchen  was  still 
used.  Some  of  the  guests'  food  was  still  cooked  there,  and 
all  of  the  help's  food  was  cooked  and  eaten  down  in  "  The 
Hole,"  as  everybody  called  it. 

When  I  "  lived  in  "  in  a  hotel  my  room  wasn't  usually 
much  better  than  the  kitchen.  In  the  Raymond  Hotel  it 
was  on  the  ground  floor.  The  windows  opened  out  on  the 
alley  where  trucks  of  supplies  for  the  hotel  were  unloaded. 
The  noise  started  early  in  the  morning  and  kept  up  all  day. 
The  room  was  so  dark  that  lights  had  to  be  on  even  at  noon. 
Two  large  double  beds  took  up  most  of  the  space.  Four 
girls  called  that  home.  No  place  anywhere  in  that  hotel  but 
half  a  bed  to  call  our  own,  no  place  where  we  could  read, 
sew,  or  receive  friends. 

The  one  bathtub  was  an  old  tin  affair,  shamefully  dirty 
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and  impossible  to  clean  because  its  paint  was  peeling.-  There 
was,  however,  a  good  washstand,  with  running  water,  in 
each  room. 

When  I  was  hired  the  steward  definitely  preferred  that  I 
live  in.  He  did  add  apologetically  that  there  were  more  girls 
in  the  room  than  I  was  used  to,  but  urged  that  I  would  save 
money.  His  reason  was  that  an  early  watch,  beginning  at  six 
every  morning,  was  required  of  all  cafeteria  girls.  The  bell 
boy  was  sent  around  at  5:30  to  wake  the  girls  on  watch. 
Girls  who  lived  outside  the  hotel  were  usually  late  or  did 
not  show  up,  as  they  regarded  these  watches  as  unjustified. 

The  double  beds  made  trouble — when  a  new  girl  was 
hired  and  put  in  with  another  girl.  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
take  the  risk  of  sleeping  in  a  double  bed  at  the  Raymond,  so 
I  went  to  the  steward  and  asked  for  more  money  so  I  could 
live  out  ...  or  that  he  have  single  cots  put  in.  He 
got  sore,  refused  to  do  either,  and  hinted  I  could  quit  if  I 
didn't  like  it. 

When  I  applied  for  a  job  at  the  Felton  I  told  the  chef  that 
I  had  quit  the  Raymond  House  because  I  would  not  sleep 
two  in  a  bed;  that  I  would  take  his  pantry  job  and  would 
sleep  in,  provided  that  I  got  a  single  bed.  He  hired  me. 
The  next  day  he  said,  "  You  and  Helen  sleep  together." 

There  was  only  one  washstand  in  the  public  washroom. 
It  had  to  be  used  by  all  the  girls  on  the  floor  as  well  as  by 
all  the  waitresses,  who  had  their  lockers  on  the  same  floor. 
The  windows  of  my  room  here  were  boarded  up.  Since 
there  was  no  closet  in  the  room,  our  clothes  were  hung  under 
white  sheets  which  covered  all  the  walls.  Lines  of  wet 
clothes  hung  in  our  room  all  the  time. 

But  it  was  not  like  this  everywhere.  The  Maurice  pro- 
vided me  with  a  bright,  freshly  painted  room  on  the  seventh 
floor,  shared  by  but  one  other  girl.  We  each  had  a  good 
dresser,  two  chairs  and  a  single  bed.  The  bathroom  was 
cheerful  and  the  tub  was  of  porcelain  and  clean.  They  didn't 
overcrowd.  Kitchen  help  who  wanted  to  live  in  were  dis- 
couraged. As  high  as  $60  a  month  was  paid  the  pantry 
girl  to  make  up  for  not  supplying  a  room.  The  Maurice 
absolutely  refused  to  follow  the  policy  of  another  hotel 
which  put  the  vegetable  cook  in  with  the  glass  pantry  girl 
in  a  single  bed  when  the  vegetable  cook  complained  she 
couldn't  get  a  room  on  her  wages. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Help's  Hall  and  the  food  as  it  is 
with  sleeping  quarters.  What  isn't  fit  to  use  any  other  way 
is  used  for  the  employes.  The  Maurice  was  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  respect.  The  Help's  Hall  was  under- 
ground— a  blank,  windowless  corner  of  the  sub-basement 
kitchen.  Twenty-five  men  and  women  sat  at  one  long  table, 
half  of  it  covered  with  frayed  oilcloth,  the  other  half  with 
newspapers.  There  was  always  a  large  puddle  of  water  in  a 
hollow  worn  into  the  floor  at  the  door. 

Breakfasts  were  good,  except  that  prunes  were  the  only 
fruit  we  had.  Lunch  and  supper  were  poor — the  usual 
type  of  help's  meals — stew  and  potatoes  twice  a  day,  stale 
bread.  No  fresh  vegetables  were  ever  served — this  in 
August.  It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  rule  in  all  hotels. 
In  the  Raymond  House,  where  the  cafeteria  girls  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  food  from  the  regular  counter — 
salads,  fresh  fruits  and  fancy  cakes  were  the  only  things  we 
were  not  allowed  to  choose. 

Desserts  were  seldom  served  .  .  .  when  we  had  them 
at  all  they  were  commonly  stale.  The  reason  for  this  is 
rather  interesting.  At  the  fruit  pantry  our  orders  were  to 
serve  pies,  when  fresh,  on  a  la  carte  service.    The  next  day 
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they  were  sent  down  to  the  cafe  for  the  business  men's  lunch. 
If  any  were  left  they  were  sent  to  Officers'  Hall,  and  finally 
the  rest  went  to  Help's  Hall.  Sometimes  pies  and  cante- 
loupes  were  thrown  out  instead  of  being  given  to  us.  .  .  . 
"  The  help  don't  eat  them  anyway,  and  only  complain 
more." 

The  measure  of  wages  in  Wisconsin  for  a  woman  hotel 
employe  is  $30  to  $45  a  month.  Some  chambermaids  and 
help's  waitresses  get  $25  and  some  cooks  and  pantry  girls 
get  $50  and  even  $60  a  month,  but  they  are  exceptions.  My 
own  wages  never  went  below  $30  or  above  $45.  Often  they 
were  higher  than  the  wages  of  the  old  employes  because  I 
happened  to  be  hired  when  I  was  badly  needed.  Girls  know 
they  get  more  that  way.  The  phrase  around  hotels  is,  "  It's 
no  use  sticking;  the  more  you  quit  the  more  you'll  get." 

TWO  things  are  urged  by  the  management  as  making  up 
for  the  low  wages,  tips  and  compensation  in  room 
and  board.  But  I  found  that  wages  are  exactly  as  low  where 
help  neither  live  in  nor  get  tips.  Inside  workers  who  have 
no  chance  of  tips — kitchen,  pantry,  Help's  Hall  and  laundry 
workers — are  paid  the  same  low  wages  as  waitresses,  who 
do  get  tips — and  as  chambermaids  who  don't  often,  but  at 
least  "  stand  a  chance."  And  there  is  the  same  low  wage 
where  the  girl  does  not  get  her  room — married  women, 
women  with  dependents  and  women  who  won't  live  in.  In 
the  Raymond  House  counter  girls  who  lived  in  got  $35  a 
month,  those  who  lived  out  got  $35  or  $38.  The  cashier 
at  the  Lake  got  $35  a  month — no  room  supplied. 

What  this  means  to  Viola  is  "  Haven't  gone  to  a  movie 
hardly  last  year.     I  figure  I  can't  afford  that." 

The  waitresses  are  the  only  women  workers  who  get 
enough  tips  to  be  definitely  in  favor  of  them.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  girls  who  make  $2  and  $3  a  day  and  can  average 
$15  a  week  beside  their  wages,  should  be  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  tips.  If  you  speak  to  them  about  it,  you  are 
met  with:  "  They'll  never  pay  you  enough  to  live  on." 

I  counted  on  tips  when  working  my  way  West  last  sum- 
mer from  hotel  to  hotel  and  I  know  how  they  helped  me 
then  and  at  other  times  .  .  .  but  after  seriously  think- 
ing it  over  I  see  that  they  hurt  more  than  help.  The  more 
people  you  wait  on — the  more  chance  there  is  that  you'll  be 
lucky  and  pick  up  an  extra  big  tip.  You  hope  every  time  a 
party  walks  into  the  dining-room  that  they  will  sit  at  your 
table,  or  if  they  look  like  "  stiffs  "  who  won't  tip,  that  they 
will  sit  somewhere  else;  you're  sore  if  some  one  waits  on 
customers  sitting  at  your  tables,  even  though  you  know 
you're  too  busy  to  handle  them.  Tips  make  for  an  amount 
of  worry  and  discord  that  can  hardly  be  told. 

And  tips  keep  the  hours  longer.  In  the  Circle  an  attempt 
by  the  management  to  even  up  the  hours  was  frustrated 
because  the  girls  who  had  been  at  the  hotel  a  long  time  would 
not  give  up  the  privilege  of  coming  in  always  at  six  a.  m., 
for  the  chance  of  changing  with  the  new  girl,  coming  in  one 
week  at  six  and  the  next  at  ten  a.  m.  They  wanted  the  tips 
in  the  morning  hours ;  and  did  not  want  to  do  any  of  the  side 
work — like  setting  the  tables,  which  the  ten  o'clock  girl  had 
to  do — since  there  were  no  tips  in  it.  Thus  they  insisted  on 
keeping  a  day  beginning  at  six  A.  M.  and  ending  at  eight  P.  M. 
The  girls  only  half  ate  their  meals  .  .  .  they  didn't 
want  to  miss  any  customers  who  might  sit  at  their  tables. 

The  whole  unfairness  of  tips  is  shown  by  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  older,  but  more  experienced  workers.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  older  a  girl  grows  the  less  tips  she  gets. 
and  the  less  chance  she  has  to  get  a  new  job.     An  employ- 


ment agent  will  say  to  a  girl  who  looks  over  twenty-seven 
or  so,  "  I've  got  a  job  with  good  money  in  it,  but  they  asked 
for  '  chicken.'  " 

The  best  interests  of  all  the  women  workers  would  be 
served  if  tips  were  abolished.  And  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
to  insure  a  good  minimum  wage  for  all  hotel  employes.  If 
the  rate  is  high  enough  the  management  will  lose  interest  in 
the  tipping  system.  The  public  will  not  feel  that  they  must 
tip  because  waitresses  are  not  paid  enough. 

The  hotel  industry  must  operate  eighteen  hours  a  day  and 
seven  days  a  week,  and  where  there  is  no  law  to  limit  their 
hours,  the  workers  have  had  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
adjusting  hours  in  the  form  of  long,  unstandardized  work- 
days, early  and  night  watches,  365  days  of  work  a  year,  and 
overtime  that  is  not  paid  for.  Only  where  some  form  of 
control  has  been  exercised  have  hotels  shared  the  burden. 

Hotel  women  workers  individually  are  trying  to  rid  them- 
selves of  these  hardships  by  quitting  their  jobs.  And  they 
have  succeeded  in  winning  a  few  things.  The  more  skilled 
workers  have  been  given  a  seven-hour  day  to  alternate  with 
their  eleven-hour  day,  and  even  a  straight  eight-hour  day  in 
some  instances.  Half  days  off,  one  Sunday  in  every  two 
weeks,  or  in  every  six,  are  the  direct  result  of  this  policy  of 
quitting  jobs.  Chambermaids  do  not  show  up  for  night 
watches  and  the  housekeeper,  who  has  to  get  a  substitute 
when  her  day  maid  doesn't  come,  tries  to  see  to  it  that  a 
special  night  maid  is  hired. 

But  these  individual  methods  of  improving  conditions  are 
very  costly  to  the  girls  and  only  partly  effective.  We  seldom 
know,  when  we  are  hired,  what  the  hours  are  or  what  the 
food,  the  rooms  and  the  tips  are  going  to  be  like.  After 
quitting  a  few  jobs  the  girls  decide  that  "  all  jobs  are  alike." 
Thus  only  the  younger  girls,  who  can  always  get  work,  quit: 
and  after  they  get  older  or  conditions  wear  down  their 
health  and  spirit,  they  take  anything  and  stick  to  it. 

In  Wisconsin  not  much  can  be  expected  through  the 
union.  The  great  majority  of  women  in  hotels  are  farmers' 
young  daughters,  who  have  taken  the  hotel  job  because  it 
offered  them  room  and  board.  If,  after  eight  months  or  so, 
they  have  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  to  rest  up  for  a  month, 
they  come  back  to  look  for  an  easier  job. 

OF  COURSE  the  public  could  control  all  these  things 
through  the  law.  When  the  Wisconsin  law  which  only 
regulates  the  hours  in  restaurants  was  applied  to  the  cafeteria 
of  a  hotel  where  I  had  worked,  the  cafeteria  girls  were  given 
a  day  off — the  first  time  a  woman  had  got  a  day  off  in  that 
hotel.  A  special  "  swing  girl  "  was  employed  to  take  each 
cafeteria  girl's  job  in  turn  on  the  day  off. 

"  When  I  used  to  work  in  that  carpet  factory  there'd  be 
laws  about  night  work  and  everything  pasted  up  on  the  wall, 
and  a  lady  used  to  come  around  regular  and  inspect  things 
we  didn't  like;  but  here  in  hotels  there  don't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing like   that,"   said    Helen,  the  head   fruit  pantry  girl. 

When  I  told  Helen  that  I  had  been  thinking  of  speaking 
to  the  chef  about  arranging  our  hours  so  that  they  would  be 
more  regular,  she  said,  with  conviction,  "  There's  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything  yourself ;  I  asked  the  chef  one  time  to 
put  me  on  straight  eight  hours  like  the  glass  pantry  girh 
had,  and  all  he  said  was,  '  Are  you  union? '  What  I  think 
is  the  law  ought  to  do  something." 

The  work  in  a  hotel  is  just  as  hard  on  a  woman  as  the 
work  in  a  factory.  There  is  the  same  rush,  monotony,  and 
cog-in-the-wheel  feeling  in  all  the  work  from  cooking  noth- 
ing but  vegetables,  to  washing  nothing  but  glasses.  But  there 
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is  compensation  for  the  factory  worker  through  standardized 
hours,  and  regular  rest  and  holidays,  permitting  sufficient 
leisure  for  rest  and  play,  and  clean  and  airy  workrooms,  and 
enough  wages  for  health  and  peace  of  mind.  But,  so  far, 
the  law  which  looks  after  the  factory  worker  has  forgotten 
the  woman  who  works  in  the  hotel. 

Ruth  Gordon 

Comment  on  this  article  by  a  representative  of  the  hotel 
industry  will  be  found  in  the  department  of  Communica- 
tions. 


Scrubbing  Skyscrapers 

THE  everyday  problems  of  housekeeping  when  projected 
into  a  modern  industrial  city,  crowding  itself  together 
tier  on  tier,  take  on  curious  and  sometimes  menacing  char- 
acteristics. The  business  of  cleaning  the  home  is  compara- 
tively simple.  It  can  be  dovetailed  in  between  'other  routine 
tasks  and  gotten  through  in  the  limits  of  a  working  day. 
But  the  cleaning  of  the  buildings  in  which  business  and 
commerce  and  industry  house  themselves  is  set  in  different 
limits,  and  these  limits  do  not  conduce  to  a  good  life  for 
those  who  do  the  work. 

The  Consumers  League  has  just  published  a  digest  of 
the  records  of  three  hundred  and  eight  office  cleaners  in 
New  York  City's  financial  district  which  was  furnished 
them  by  Father  Moore  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Bar- 
clay Street.  The  report  shows  the  inability  of  the  majority 
of  the  husbands  and  other  men  in  these  families  to  earn 
wages  in  any  sense  adequate  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  men  work  on  the  docks,  in  the  res- 
taurants and  in  the  buildings  of  the  neighborhood  as  port- 
ers, window  cleaners  or  elevator  operators  or  starters.  In 
many  cases  they  are  totally  unskilled  and  receive  meager 
pay:  in  the  rest,  their  work  is  so  irregular  that  although 
their  hourly  rate  of  wages  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  their 
yearly  incomes  are  very  low. 

Of  the  308  office  cleaners,  270  have  been  in  this  country 
over  five  years,  but  only  76  are  citizens  and  37  have  their 
first  papers.  Literacy  data  are  unreliable  but  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  places  the  illiteracy  at  not  over  50  per  cent. 


The  majority  of  the  women  speak  a  broken  English,  al- 
though, for  the  most  part,  they  cannot  read  or  write  it. 

Most  of  these  women  live  in  the  tenements  along  the 
lower  west  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  shabbiest,  most 
dilapidated  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Pitch  black 
entries  gape  between  warehouses,  office  buildings  and  ma- 
chine shops,  themselves  built  close  upon  one  another.  The 
flats  usually  consist  of  one  room  and  an  alcove  which  has 
no  window,  but  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  double  bed. 
At  night  this  is  made  to  hold  as  many  members  of  the 
family  as  necessary — and  the  rest  sleep  on  mattresses  spread 
on  the  floor,  or  possibly  on  a  couch  in  the  dining-living- 
cooking-sleeping  room.  Families  of  from  two  to  ten  mem- 
bers live  in  a  flat. 

No  regular  house-to-house  inspections  are  made  by  the 
tenement  house  department  which,  as  a  social  worker  of 
the  district  says,  has  two  inspectors  for  a  section  of  town 
which  needs  fifteen. 

As  far  as  hour*,  are  concerned,  the  life  of  the  woman  who 
"  works  in  the  buildings,"  as  it  is  called  in  Washington 
Street,  is  often  a  complete  reversal  of  the  schedule  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  governing  factor  of  their 
work  is  not  their  own  strength  or  the  needs  of  their  fam- 
ilies but  the  fact  that  offices  and  factories  must  be  cleaned 
when  they  are  not  in  use — that  is  at  night.  The  women 
come,  in  some  instances,  from  five  or  six  to  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night  and  again  from  four  or  five  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  baskets  is 
done  at  night,  and  the  dusting  in  the  morning.  In  this 
way  the  dust  raised  in  sweeping  is  allowed  to  settle  before 
dusting,  and  the  offices  used  at  night  may  be  cleaned  before 
9  A.  M.  In  one  building  the  work  is  done  in  one  three- 
hour-and-fifty-minute  shift  from  4  to  7:50  a.  m.  The 
superintendent  states  that  he  made  the  change  from  the 
double  to  the  single  schedule  of  hours  during  the  war  when 
labor  was  scarce,  in  order  to  attract  married  women.  Other 
buildings  have  the  work  all  done  between  the  cold  middle 
hours  of  the  night  and  dawn. 

The  children  must  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  irregular 
hours.  Many  of  them  help  along  the  family  income  by 
"  minding "  the  babies  in  homes  where  the  mother  and 
father  work  during  the  same  hours,  or  where  there  is  no 
father.  School  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age 
thus  creep  into  bed  with  the  babies  whom  they  watch,  at 
four  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stay  until  eight  or 
eight-thirty  when  they  leave  for  school.  Two  dollars  per 
week  is  the  standard  wage  for  "  minding." 

As  if  serving  what  is  usually  a  large  family  of  children 
and  holding  one  cleaning  job  were  not  sufficient,  many 
of  these  women  do  two  office-cleaning  jobs  of  four  hours 
each,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening,  or  a  shift 
in  a  restaurant  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  ten  to  four 
p.  M.  Many  of  them,  especially  among  the  unmarried  girls, 
do  all  three.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  some  of  them 
have  the  strength  to  endure  the  strain  put  upon  them. 

The  superintendent  of  one  building  told  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  employed  for  eight  years,  and  had  finally  dis- 
charged because  her  work  became  unsatisfactory.  She  had 
been  working  seven  hours  in  the  morning  cleaning  his 
building;  had  been  assistant  cook  in  a  restaurant  from  ten 
a.  M.  to  three  p.  m. — five  hours;  and  had  cleaned  another 
office  building  for  eight  hours  at  night.  This  left  her  four 
hours  a  day,  presumably  for  sleep. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  these  women  look  old,  al- 
though the  majority  are  in  their  best  working  years.     The 
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The  "  Cleaning  Woman  " 

r_JER  alarm  clock  is  set  for  12:30  every  morning,  to 
**■  get  her  up  on  time  for  her  work  "  in  the  building  " 
where  she  cleans  from  1:30  until  6:30.  She  says  she 
prefers  these  shocking  hours  because  her  husband  is  at 
home  at  this  time.  She  has  three  young  children,  one 
eight  weeks  old.  If  she  went  out  during  his  working 
hours,  she  would  have  to  pay  a  neighbor's  child  two  dol- 
lars a  week  for  watching  the  baby.  "  Vy  I  should  spend 
two  dollar?  1  go  in  de  night."  She  is  home  at  7:30,- 
presumably  in  time  to  cook  breakfast  and  get  the  little 
boy  off  to  school.  When  I  visited  her  she  was  cooking 
lunch  for  the  little  boy,  sewing  a  button  on  his  cuff  and 
scolding  him  for  dirtying  his  shirt.  "  I  just  wash  dis 
morny,"  she  complained  to  me.  I  asked  her  when  she 
slept.  "  In  a  morny  I  try,  but  always  de  kids  make  so 
much  noise,  and  de  peddlers  always  with  potatoes  and 
jewelry  and  evyting  to  buy,  I  don't  sleep  much."  Her 
husband  ?  "  Yea,  he  good.  But  hees  work ;  like  a  chile 
he  workin'.     He  got  no  good  job,  no  good  pay." 

N.  R.  W. 


flees,  who  will?  If  men  do  it  they  will  command  higher 
wages  and  rents  will  go  up— or  shall  the  buildings  go 
uncleaned  ? 

The  Consumers  League  offers  no  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  common  to  all  large  cities.  Has  any  Survey 
reader  a  plan? 


following  figures,  while  not  absolutely  accurate  because,  in 
many  instances,  the  women  can  only  approximate  their  own 
ages,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of  the  308  women 
considered : 

Under  20  years 9 

20  to  29  years » 91 

30  to  39  years 109 

40  to  49  years 45 

50  or  over 21 

No  date 26 

Ten  dollars  a  week  is  the  standard  wage,  and  in  no  case 
did  a  woman  receive  more  than  twelve  dollars  for  the  usual 
shift  of  four  or  five  hours.  This  is  a  decided  improvement 
oyer  the  rate  of  five  dollars  current  ten  years  ago,  and  eight 
dollars  generally  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  amount  of  floor  space  which  each  woman  is  required 
to  cover  varies  from  5,500  to  9,000  square  feet.  This  means 
from  twelve  to  twenty-three  rooms  with  the  desks  and 
chairs,  and  in  some  cases,  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  lavatory. 
"  Of  course,"  said  one  superintendent,  "  it  would  take  a 
day  to  do  it  properly,  as  you  would  want  it  done  in  a 
home."  The  heavy  sweeping,  window  cleaning  and  occa- 
sional vacuum  cleaning  is  done  by  men.  The  women  are 
not  paid  for  overtime  for  the  most  part,  but  when  a  woman 
does  the  work  of  one  who  is  absent,  she  receives  the  other 
woman's  pay.  In  no  cases  do  they  receive  increased  wages 
with  length  of  service.  New  employes  receive  the  same 
amount  as  a  woman  who  has  been  at  it  for  twenty  years. 

Real  possibility  for  evil  lies  in  the  effects  of  the  irregular 
hours  and  overwork  upon  these  homes.  Talk  of  Americani- 
zation becomes  ridiculous  for  women  to  whom  leisure  is 
an  unknown  luxury.  They  do  not  read,  naturally  they 
sleep  when  their  many  duties  are  over,  and  they  have  lost 
touch  with  everything  outside  of  their  working  lives.  Their 
work  is  usually  within  a  few  blocks  of  their  homes,  so  that 
they  do  not  even  have  the  change  of  scene  which  a  ride  to 
a  job  further  away  would  give  them. 

Yet  buildings  must  be  cleaned,  and  the  work  will  always 
have  to  be  done  outside  of  business  hours. 

This  is  one  of  the  modern  social  and  economic  problems 
to  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  worked  out.  It  is  a 
house  that  Jack  built — if  the  casual  unskilled  laborers 
earned  a  living  wage  their  wives  need  not  spend  their 
nights  cleaning  offices — if  their  wives  will  not  clean  the  of- 


THE  WOMEN  of  Poland  who  are  holding  a  work  congress 
in  Warsaw  next  spring,  are  seeing  their  problem  on  such  broad 
and  comprehensive  lines  as  may  save  them  much  trouble  in  the 
future.  Their  congress  includes  not  only  women  in  industry, 
but  also  in  business,  house  work,  trade,  agriculture  and  the  pro- 
fessions. In  our  country  there  has  sometimes  been  pain  and 
misunderstanding  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  bridges — 
social  or  economic — from  those  in  one  occupation  to  those  in 
another.  In  Poland  the  teacher,  the  factory  worker  and  the 
farm  hand  will  have  started  out  together.  And  these  women  art 
seeing  their  problems  as  workers  inseparable  from  their 
problems  as  members  of  the  particular  civilization  of 
Poland.  Their  congress  has  one  whole  section  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  religion — the  church,  the  convent,  religious  edu- 
cation and  religious  art  Another  section  is  devoted  to  social 
work  which  includes  health,  prohibition,  clubs  and  obligatory 
social  work.  There  is  a  section  on  education  to  consider  the 
whole  process  from  the  teaching  the  mother  gives  her  young 
children  to  "  the  expansion  and  organization  of  reading  by 
women  in  Poland."  The  section  on  politics  and  civics  takes  up 
not  only  woman's  civil  and  legal  limitations,  but  also  her  uni- 
versal obligation  to  public  service,  and  the  final  session  on  eco- 
nomics begins  with  the  housewife  and  extends  through  women'* 
production  as  a  national  asset  Altogether  this  work  congress 
promises  to  be  a  piece  of  real  reconstruction  in  a  new  society  to 
fit  a  new  world. 

THAT  the  national  standards  established  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing German  industries  will  permeate  the  world  markets  and 
force  American  and  other  competitors  to  fall  in  line  is  the 
opinion  of  Oscar  R.  Wikander,  an  American  engineer,  in  a 
communication  to  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee. He  points  out  that  many  European  countries,  especially 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Sweden,  already  follow 
closely  the  standards  established  by  the  great  German  syndi- 
cates; that  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  for  Russia,  for 
instance,  not  only  the  same  design  but  the  same  standards  for 
interchangeable  parts  have  been  adopted  by  makers  in  these 
different  countries,  and  that  the  organization  which  established 
those  standards  is  as  democratic  and  as  closely  in  contact  with 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  industries  as  the  American 
committees  established  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  German 
engineers,  reports  Mr.  Wikander,  are  not  working  exclusively 
in  the  interests  of  their  national  pdoduction  but  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  those  in  America  and  other  countries  in  the 
'  establishment  of  international  standards  which  would  help  meas- 
urably to  improve  market  conditions  the  world  over. 

THE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  has  conducted  an  inquiry  as  to  what  the  public 
wants  of  the  Coal  Commission,  the  results  of  which  are  signif- 
icant. It  appears  that  everywhere  the  public  wants  first  and 
foremost  the  facts — all  of  them.  It  has  grown  to'  realize  its 
own  ignorance  and  to  see  that  it  must  be  informed  in  order  to 
settle  this  problem.  Specifically  it  wants  to  know  how  much  is 
actually  invested  in  the  mines  and  what  profit  they  pay;  it  wants 
to  know  the  relation  of  the  curtailment  of  civil  liberties  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  the  mining  industry;  it 
wants  to  understand  the  reason  for  union  and  non-union  fields. 
The  public  generally  seems  in  favor  of  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  control,  but  very  vague  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  It  wants  specific  information 
from  the  Commission  on  this  point. 
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SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Some-Kind-of-Educated 


SHE  leaned   forward  eagerly,  her  great    dark    eyes 
looking  out  beseechingly  from  the  pale  Slavic  face, 
framed  in  dark  curls. 
"  Oh,  I  would  love  to  be  some-kind-of-educated !  " 
she  breathed. 

That  was  long  ago  now,  in  191 8.  Today  Rebekah  is  a 
mature,  capable  young  woman,  a  bookkeeper  in  a  small  con- 
cern which  places  upon  her  shoulders  a  real  responsibility. 
Today  she  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  calm  assurance, 
knowing  that  she  has  in  her  hands  the  means  of  her 
success. 

Often  since  that  day  the  scholarship  counselor  of  the 
White-Williams  Foundation  of  Philadelphia,  sitting  in  her 
little  office  and  receiving  the  shy  expressions  of  secret  de- 
sires from  the  boys  and  girls  that  come  to  her,  has  thought 
of  Rebekah.  "  Some-kind-of-educated "  is  what  they  all 
want  to  become;  and  more  or  less  blindly,  along  the  path 
that  opens  most  naturally,  their  young  souls  are  reaching 
out  to  attain  that  Mecca,  an  education,  the  gates  whereof 
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THE  YEARS  THAT  COUNT 

open  out  upon  that  dimly  conceived  but  radiantly  dreamed-of 
land — wider  opportunity. 

They  come  to  her,  these  boys  and  girls,  from  all  sections 
of  Philadelphia.  From  the  littered  streets,  overflowing 
with  children,  where  the  curb  markets  take  up  so  much 


space  that  the  children  are  lost  underneath  tables  covered 
with  laces  and  vegetables,  come  the  black-eyed,  olive-skinned 
Russian  Jews  and  their  Italian  neighbors.  From  the 
crowded  mill  districts  of  another  section  comes  a  race  of 
British  and  German  descent,  slower,  but  not  less  sure  in 
their  desire,  all  of  them  sent  to  the  White-Williams  Foun- 
dation from  interested  persons  in  many  different  social  wel- 
fare organizations,  from  school  principals  or  teachers  who 
have  known  them,  or  through  friends  who  have  heard  that 
somewhere  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  scholarship  fund  which 
might  help  them  on  towards  the  goal  that  they  so  dimly 
see. 

They  come,  seeking  advice  and  help,  and  money,  for  that 
is  the  Open  Sesame  without  which  they  must  give  up  all 
thought  of  further  formal  education  except  through  the  pre- 
carious paths  of  night-school  work.  Without  it  girls  and 
boys  of  power  and  much  latent  possibility  must  pack  up 
their  books  and  go  out  into  the  field  of  unskilled  and  un- 
trained labor  to  make  their  way  in  any  job  which  happens 
to  open  up  to  them.  The  family  condition  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  child  as  a  financial  liability.  High 
school  is  impossible.  But  among  just  these  very  boys  and 
girls  who  have  known  battle,  there  is  an  eagerness  for  learn- 
ing, a  keenness  of  discrimination,  and  a  power  of  persistent 
effort  that  should  be  recognized  and  fostered.  It  is  the 
stuff  of  which  leaders  are  made. 

Very  slowly,  in  different  cities,  this  fact  of  wasted  human 
material  is  being  gradually  brought  before  the  public  and 
"  scholarship  funds  "  are  being  started  to  take  care  of  high- 
school  students.  These  school  funds  act  as  new  feeders  of 
fresh  and  strong  material  to  those  college  scholarships  which 
have  before  been  open  only  to  that  fortunate  group  who 
could  go  through  high  school  without  outside  aid.  They 
also  make  it  possible  for  those  not  going  on  with  academic 
work  to  get  the  background  of  general  education  or  tech- 
nical training  which  will  at  least  serve  as  a  starter  towards 
broader  fields  of  usefulness. 

The  scholarship  counselor  of  the  White-Williams  Foun- 
dation has  at  her  disposal  a  yearly  fund  of  $8,000.  Practice 
of  several  years  has  put  the  average  amount  of  scholarship 
to  be  given  at  $5  a  week,  or  $200  for  the  school  year  of. 
forty  weeks.  A  simple  process  in  arithmetic,  "  which  any 
child  could  do,"  will  show  that  only  forty  children  might 
thus  be  carried  on  scholarship  every  year.  Because  in  some 
cases  the  scholarship  is  less  than  $5  and  because  there  are 
friends  who  appear  from  time  to  time  to  add  a  little,  over 
and  above  the  $8,000  budget,  the  White-Williams  Foun- 
dation has  been  able  to  carry  some  fifty  children  every 
year.  A  child  once  started  on  his  high-school  course  must 
be  seen  through,  so  that  each  year  the  amount  available  for 
new  scholarships  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  selection  must  be  made  with  utmost  care.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  as  an  educational  measure,  first  and 
foremost,  but  that  it  shall  be  truly  educational,  those  admin- 
istering it  must  know  the  background  from  which  the  child 
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comes  and  what  are  his  abilities  of  personality  and  of  in- 
tellect. 

The  process  of  choice  has  therefore  developed  a  certain 
technique  which  aids  in  eliminating  those  not  likely  to  profit 
by  further  schooling  and  towards  helping  those  who,  under 
sympathetic  but  unscientific  giving,  might  have  quite  escaped 
— those  who  would  never  appeal  for  "  charity,"  but  who  are 
proud  to  accept  the  scholarship  if  they  feel  it  is  awarded  as 
an  honor. 

In  the  White- Williams  Foundation  there  is  always  the 
initial  friendly  interview  with  the  child  and  perhaps  his 
parent;  the  principal  and  teachers  of  his  school  are  con- 
sulted; a  psychological  examination  is  given  to  serve  as  an 
aid  towards  the  judging  of  his  mental  ability;  his  home  is 
visited;  and  if  the  family  has  been  known  to  other  social 
agencies,  these  are  consulted. 

In  this  way  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  know  the  child 
as  a  whole,  rounded  individual.  But  it  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly  that  this  is  an  educational  matter  and  not  one  of 
relief.  Some  inquiry  is  made  into  income  and  expenses,  but 
where  the  family  is  not  known  already  to  a  relief  agency  its 
own  statements  are  accepted  without  further  investigation. 

AFTER  all  this,  however,  there  still  remain  most  difficult 
questions  as  to  which  children  shall  be  selected,  and  what 
plans  shall  be  suggested  to  them.  How  is  any  scholarship 
counselor  actually  to  administer  this  delicate  task  of  direct- 
ing, perhaps  completely  changing,  the  course  of  these  lives? 
Constantly  before  the  counselor  stands  her  file  of  applicants, 
the  row  of  names  reminding  her  of  those  wistfully  waiting 
boys  and  girls. 

There  is  the  bright,  all-round  boy  who  comes  into  the 
school  with  his  mother  to  get  his  working  papers.  The 
father  has  died  and  they  have  struggled  along,  for  they  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  education.  But  Henry  is  the  oldest 
and  there  are  four  younger  ones  to  be  looked  after.  Both 
mother  and  son  surreptitiously  brush  the  tears  from  their 
eyes  as  they  apply  for  these  papers  which  mean  the  definite 
break  with  school.  The  boy  is  not  very  strong  and  will 
probably  be  unable  to  do  night-school  work  after  his  full 
day's  labor.  The  anxious  teacher  turns  to  the  foundation 
for  help. 

There  is  the  keen,  quick  girl  who  is  working  in  a  store 
but  who  wants  to  return  to  school.  Family  circumstances 
have  bettered  and  she  could  now  give  up  her  work  and 
go  back  to  school  on  only  a  bit  of  scholarship.  She  thinks 
she  wants  to  return;  but  is  she  really  the  type  to  go  back? 
Will  she  stick  to  the  steady  daily  routine  of  school  for 
several  years  longer,  after  having  tasted  independence  and 
the  changing  contacts  which  her  variety-loving  soul  has  truly 
enjoyed  ? 

A  Jewish  mother  pays  numerous  visits  to  tell  her  woes 
and  insist  that  her  Jakey  should  have  a  scholarship.  Jakey 
is  a  very  different  article  from  his  mother.  Is  a  scholarship 
the  solution  or  could  he  find  a  better  paying  after-school 
job  and  go  on  without  help? 

A  hospital  social  service  worker  refers  a  girl  who  proves 
to  be  of  splendid  caliber  and  whose  family  are  eager  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  help  her  on.  But  a  series  of  accidents 
and  illnesses  seem  to  have  made  it  impossible.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  how  large  a  sum  can  be  appropriated  for  her 
scholarship,  and  which  course  the  girl  should  take — a  com- 
mercial course  fitting  her  for  earning  directly  after  high 
school  or  an  academic  course  which   will   be   the  stepping 


stone  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  real  desire,  which  is  to  become 
a  trained  nurse. 

Walter  is  reported  to  have  artistic  ability.  Has  he  the 
ability  and  educational  background  to  warrant  a  scholarship 
at  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts?  Will  his  family  be  able 
to  weather  several  more  years  on  the  comparatively  small 
scholarship  ? 

Just  after  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  comes  a  let- 
ter from  the  principal  of  a  small  school  in  an  outlying  dis- 
trict, telling  us  of  a  girl  just  graduating  from  grammar 
school  for  whom  she  begs  our  help.  Every  bit  of  the  fund 
has  been  appropriated ;  there  will  be  no  chance  of  a  scholar- 
ship until  the  following  September.  The  family  struggles 
along  with  this  scant  hope.  As  September  approaches  the 
matter  is  taken  up  again.  Mary  and  her  mother  are  seen  in 
person. 

The  psychological  examination  shows  Mary  to  be  of  very 
good  mentality  and  general  ability,  though  doubt  is  felt 
regarding  her  health.  She  is  taken  to  the  woman  doctor 
who  helps  us  out,  and  receives  treatment.  As  soon  as  the 
high  school  opens  the  principal  is  consulted  as  to  Mary's 
standing  during  that  last  term  of  the  spring  before.  She 
holds  up  her  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  helping  this 
child.  She  had  not  done  exceptionally  well  at  school.  She 
had  been  late  and  irregular  in  attendance.  The  mother, 
when  consulted,  was  wounded  dignity  embodied,  and 
showed  no  comprehension  of  the  seriousness  of  this  irregu- 
larity on  her  child's  part.  A  scholarship  in  that  family, 
thought  the  school  principal,  would  be  taken  for  granted; 
the  mother  would  show  no  cooperation.  Here  the  counselor 
must  decide  whether  the  background  of  family  history  con- 
firms the  principal's  view  of  the  family,  and  whether  the 
scholarship,  if  it  were  given,  would  really  result  in  a  better 
social  adjustment. 

Jacob,  only  a  year  in  America,  comes  the  same  day  with 
a  letter  from  the  high-school  principal.  His  father,  fresh 
from  Russia,  a  man  of  child-like  ways  and  trustfulness, 
has  not  yet  found  his  place  in  the  rushing  life  of  the  city, 
and  there  is  a  family  of  little  ones.  Jacob,  too,  is  totally- 
unfitted  for  any  kind  of  industrial  life,  and  father  and 
mother  both  are  eager  to  sacrifice  to  the  utmost  to  send  him 
on  through  school.  He  shows  his  records  from  the  Gym- 
nasium in  Russia,  on  the  credit  of  which  he  has  been  al- 
lowed to  skip  a  year  in  the  American  high  school.  His 
interests  are  purely  academic  and  scientific.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  be  a  pharmacist.  He  has  talked  to  men  in  this  pro- 
fession and  he  knows  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  that  this 
is  the  one  thing  he  wants  to  do,  but  he  has  come  to  the 
principal  for  his  working  papers,  for  he  has  seen  no  other 
way. 

These  are  typical  clients  of  the  Scholarship  Division. 
Brilliant  or  plodding,  but  all  splendid  material  to  mold  for 
present  and  future  usefulness,  they  put  their  lives  in  our 
hands. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren or  social  workers  as  to  what  a  scholarship  is  and  what 
its  purpose.  "  The  first  thing  I  want  to  know,"  says  Sarah, 
returning  after  her  first  interview  with  the  worker,  "  is 
whether  this  is  an  organization  or  a  charity.  Because  if 
it  is  a  charity  my  father  says  he  won't  let  me  take  it.  He 
would  rather  have  me  go  to  work."  The  telephone  bell 
interrupts,  and  the  voice  of  a  family  case  worker  pleads 
for  a  scholarship  for  Jennie.  "  She  is  fifteen  and  only  in 
the  5B  grade,  but  she  is  so  little  and  puny  and  the  family 
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are  having  such  a  hard  time!  Can't  she  have  a  scholarship 
to  help  her  go  to  trade  school  ?  "  So  the  scholarship  coun- 
selor proceeds  to  explain  the  first  law  of  the  scholarship — 
that  it  shall  be  administered  as  an  educational  measure  for 
children  of  ability  and  promise,  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  it  used  to  keep  a  child  in  school  who  ought  to  be 
there  but  does  not  want  to  be,  or  simply  to  save  him  from 
work  if  his  health  is  poor.  These  matters  are  for  the 
family  and  health  agencies  to  deal  with.  Then  she  must 
turn  again  to  Sarah  and  explain  that  "  It  "  is  a  foundation 
— >an  organization  which  seeks  to  make  possible,  for  certain 
children,  that  education  which  all  who  are  eager  and  fit  for 
it  should  have. 

After  the  scholarship  is  awarded,  what  then?  The  selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  is  an  important  matter,  but  even  if 
the  best  material  were  selected,  without  careful  administra- 
tion many  might  still  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  foundation  feels  strongly  that  the  helping  hand  of  a 
friend  is  quite  as  important  as  the  money  given.  The  coun- 
selor must  become  the  friend  of  the  child  and  family  and 
must  know,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  all  the  forces  that 
arc  pulling  him  this  way  or  that.  It  is  her  job  to  help  him 
see  plainly  as  he  passes  one  milestone  after  another  and  to 
choose  rightly  where  the  paths  diverge.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  scholarship,  therefore,  the  boy  or  girl  is  paid 
in  regular  instalments  for  which  he  reports  every  week  at 
the  counselor's  office.  At  this  time  the  counselor  learns  of 
the  delights  or  difficulties  that  are  being  met  in  school,  at 
home,  or  outside.  If  Freshman  Latin  proves  too  difficult 
the  aid  of  a  volunteer  tutor  from  the  Normal  School  is 
sometimes  procured.  Where  home  conditions  are  troubling, 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  scholarship  counselor,  acting  in  close 
touch  with  any  other  social  agency  that  is  active  on  the  case, 
may  avert  disaster. 

On  these  winter  afternoons  there  is  a  chatter  of  tongues 
at  the  scholarship  office  where  a  group  from  one  high  school 
discuss  together  the  morning  assembly  or  the  last  football 
match  between  their  school  and  another,  as  they  wait  for 
their  interviews,  or  where  an  older  girl  or  boy  is  helping 
some  younger  struggler  over  a  difficult  lesson.  Sparkling- 
eyed  they  come,  upright  and  full  of  joy,  and  there  flashes 
before  the  eyes  of  the  scholarship  counselor  a  dim  alley-way 
and  a  little  house,  and  the  open  door  of  the  cigar  factory  just 
across  the  street — the  sure  way  that  child's  steps  would  have 
taken  her  if  that  burning  zeal  and  joy  of  life  that  dances  now 
in  her  eyes  had  not  been  watched  over  and  guided  by  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Shipley 

The  Children's  Decade 

THE  publication  of  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  furnishes  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  pause  and  glance  back  over  the  gains  made  in 
child  welfare  during  the  decade  1912-1922.  Grace  Abbott, 
the  present  chief  of  the  bureau  and  the  successor  to  Julia 
Lathrop,  under  whose  direction  the  bureau  was  organized 
and  operated  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  decade,  points  out 
in  her  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  that  when  it 
came  into  being  it  was  "  the  first  public  agency,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  world,  directed  to  consider  as  a 
whole  the  problems  of  childhood  and  child  life."  Now  at 
least  six  European  nations  have  followed  suit. 

While  the  Children's  Bureau  does  not  claim  responsibility 
for  the  "  changes  "  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 


in  the  public  provision  for  the  care  of  children  during  the 
last  ten  years,  no  one  who  has  followed  its  work  and  has 
watched  its  progress  can  doubt  its  pervading  influence.  Miss 
Abbott's  statement  that  "  its  investigations  furnished  the  facts 
on  which  action  was  frequently  based,  and  because  of  the  co- 
operation of  experts  in  child  welfare,  public  and  private  child- 
caring  agencies,  and  women's  organizations,  the  bureau  has 
been  able  to  focus  national  attention  on  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  child  care  "  is  indeed  an  example  of  the 
generous,  scrupulously  accurate,  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted.  Let  the  credit  go  where 
it  may,  provided  only  that  the  children  benefit,  has  been  the 


Since  the  Children's  Bureau  Began 

The  number  of  state  bureaus  dealing  with  child 
health  has  increased  from  1  to  46. 

The  number  of  states  providing  mothers'  pensions 
has  increased  from  2  to  40. 

States  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Shep- 
pard-T owner  Act  now  number  42. 

More  than  half  the  states  have  created  commissions 
to  make  comprehensive  inquiries  into  all  aspects  of  child 
welfare  with  a  view  to  recodification  and  amendment 
of  existing  laws  and  improvement  of  administration  of 
state  care  of  children. 

More  than  half  the  states  have  organized  bureaus  or 
divisions,  either  as  independent  administrative  units  or 
as  partfof  the  state  department  of  welfare  or  charities, 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  dependent,  neglected  or 
delinquent  children. 

The  birth  registration  area  has  been  established  by 

the  division   of  vital  statistics   of  the  Bureau   of  the 

„  Census  and  noiv  covers  2Q  states  and  the  District  of 

Columbia.    It  embraces  66  per  cent  of  the  population. 


1 


characteristic  attitude  of  this  unusual  branch  of  the  federal 
service. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  are  listed  in 
the  accompanying  table.  Less  statistical  but  no  less  real  have 
been  the  changes  in  point  of  view  and  breadth  of  vision  in 
the  attempts  to  help  children.  Miss  Abbott  points  out  that 
the  field  of  interest  has  spread  to  include  all  of  the  children 
of  the  community  and  not  merely  those  who  are  acutely  in 
distress. 

There  has  been  "  in  increasing  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  technique  "  in  child  welfare  work.  The  necessity  of 
closely  integrating  the  efforts  of  state  and  local  administrative 
machinery  has  also  been  realized.  "  The  medical  profession 
is  giving  more  consideration  to  the  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  child  health,  and  the  social  workers  have  learned 
the  importance  of  physical  diagnosis  before  determining 
social  treatment." 

These  ten  years  have  been  so  productive  in  substantial 
scientific  inquiries  carried  through  to  reasonable  conclusions 
and  practicable  recommendations,  and  so  fruitful  for  public 
education — through  national  legislation,  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Year  and  the  International  Child  Welfare  Conference, 
through  speeches  made  by  members  of  the  staff  all  over 
America,  and  through  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  popular 
bulletins  distributed  during  recent  years — that  one  is  tempted 
to  point  a  feminist  moral.  There  has  been  a  high  purpose,  a 
broad  understanding  and  a  deep  and  quiet  determination  in 
this  corner  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
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In  the  Caseworkshop 


Social  Patterns 

IN  Case  Study  Possibilities:  a  Forecast,  Ada  Eliot 
Sheffield,  director  of  the  Boston  Research  Bureau 
on  Social  Case  Work,  has  put  forth  the  ambitious 
project  of  wedding  social  case  work  to  the  "  science 
of  socialized  personality."  To  one  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  antecedents  and  historical  development  of  case 
work  on  the  one  hand  and  social  theory  on  the  other,  it 
might  seem  that  they  are  too  nearly  related  for  such  a 
union,  but,  they  are  in  truth  quite  outside  the  prohibited 
degrees.  One  belongs  to  the  Philanthropy  family  and  the 
other  to  the  distantly  related  Sociological  -  Social  Psy- 
chological-Psychology of  Behavior  colony.  As  Mrs.  Shef- 
field is  well  aware,  in  many  places  the  members,  of  these 
two  families  are  only  on  stiff  bowing  terms.  She  sets  out, 
therefore,  to  locate  the  area  of  common  interest,  which 
she  thinks  is  found  in  a  science  of  conduct,  "  of  person- 
ality conceived  as  a  center  of  interpenetrating  social 
forces."  "  The  hope  for  social  progress  is  that  a  syste- 
matic study  of  conduct,  of  social  situations,  may  lead  to 
a  science  which  can  be  incorporated  into  educational 
methods  and  practically  applied." 

After  reviewing  the  case  worker's  opportunities,  both 
to  study  cases  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  newer  con- 
cepts of  sociology  and  psychology  and  to  gather  evidence 
which  will  further  the  growth  of  those  sciences,  Mrs. 
Sheffield  points  out  the  need  of  a  precise  descriptive  vocab- 
ulary which  will  serve  as  an  accurate  means  of  communi- 
cation between  case  workers  and  social  scientists.  This 
vocabulary  is  to  be  developed  out  of  a  study  of  social  rela- 
tionships as  revealed  in  case  studies.  "  Self-sufficient 
family  life,"  "  affectionate  parental  monopoly,"  "  socially 
irrelevant  anger  "  are  offered  as  attempts  to  describe  rela- 
tionships and  behavior  in  a  social  setting. 

When  cases  are  studied  in  a  rigorously  scientific  way, 
Mrs.  Sheffield  is  sure  that  we  shall  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  each  case  is  unique  and  cease  to  deal  with  each 
case  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  on  any  others.  "  They  have 
important  typical  aspects  not  yet  identified." 

We  should  look  to  the  private  social  agencies  to  work 
out  this  new  science.  Since  limitation  of  funds  forces 
them  to  select  their  cases,  it  is  wise  for  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  social  laboratories. 

Mrs.  Sheffield  thinks  that  a  case  can  first  be  analysed 
into  a  series  of  objective  fact-items.  These  she  would 
then  put  together  again  into  clusters  which  should  form 
units  of  interpretation.  A  unit  of  interpretation,  thus 
developed,  becomes  a  social  fact.  It  is  out  of  such  an 
analysis  and  grouping  that  conduct-patterns  emerge.  It 
is  through  the  building  up  of  such  units  that  comparison, 
as  a  scientific  method,  can  be  employed  and  that  typical 
or  recurring  patterns  can  be  discovered. 

Rainbow  Records 

IN  spite  of  their  being  indispensable  to  good  scientific 
work,  most  record  systems,  including  social  case  rec- 
ords, are  appalling  to  the  beginner.  For  social  agencies 
which  depend  upon  volunteers  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  service,  the  problem  of  record  keeping  has 
many  perplexing  phases. 

A  record  should  make  a  good  first  appearance.  The 
Big  Sister  Association  of  Philadelphia  has  attempted  to 
devise  a  record  system  which  will   appeal  to  volunteers 


and    at    the    same    time    furnish    adequate    information. 

The  first  principle  of  this  system  is  the  classification  of 
information  into  (1)  "face-sheet,"  i.  e.,  the  purely  identi- 
fying facts  with  regard  to  names,  addresses,  family  con- 
nections and  similar  items,  (2)  health,  (3)  recreation, 
(4)  education,  (5)  employment  and  (6)  court  history. 
To  each  one  of  these  a  different  color  of  paper  has  been 
assigned,  so  that  in  using  the  record  the  reader  can  turn 
immediately  to  the  facts  bearing  on  each  of  these  phases 
of  the  client's  life  history,  and  after  a  time  can  review 
the  client's  progress  or  regression  in  these  particulars. 

Gray  seemed  an  appropriate  color  for  the  employment 
facts  of  most  of  the  adolescent  workers;  red  was  the 
natural  choice  for  the  court  history;  green  suggested  rec- 
reation, a  dignified  buff  seemed  to  answer  for  educational 
history,  white  for  a  running  narrative  of  contacts,  ser- 
vices, plans  and  diagnostic  summaries;  blue  for  the  Big 
Sister's  quarterly  progress  report,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  assemble  the  known  facts  necessary  to  a 
picture  of  interacting  conditions  at  any  given  time,  each 
entry  is  dated  in  the  narrative  account  and  cross  refer- 
ences indicate  when  more  detailed  dated  statements  are 
available  upon  colored  sheets. 

Word  Tools 

DURING  the  last  few  years  a  determination  to  de- 
velop a  technical  language  of  social  work  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  efforts  of  several  advanced  groups 
of  social  workers  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
recent  effort  is  that  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology  of 
the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  has  put  for- 
ward tentatively  26  words  or  phrases  now  in  the  every 
day  working  vocabulary  of  family  and  child  welfare 
workers.  To  each  has  been  assigned  a  specific  and 
technical  meaning.  It  is  not  without  design,  no  doubt, 
that  in  many  instances  the  definition  carries  with  it  a 
meaning  in  terms  of  responsibility  assumed  by  the  social 
agency.    The  following  will  illustrate: 

Case:  A  human  problem  which  is  under  diagnosis 
and  treatment  by  a  social  agency.  It  centers  in  individ- 
uals in  their  relationship  to  the  family  and  the  community. 

Transfer:  (Of  application  or  case)  To  relinquish 
responsibility  for  care  to  another  agency. 

Refer:  (Application  or  case)  To  obtain  the  special 
services  of  a  cooperating  agency  or  individual  without  re- 
linquishing responsibility. 

Withdraw:  (Application  or  case)  To  terminate 
action  at  the   will  of   the   applicant. 

Adjust:  To  see  through  to  a  conclusion  which  for 
the  time  being  is  satisfactory. 

Non  Adjust:  (Case)  To  make  such  disposition  of, 
as  leaves  it  unsolved  after  the  agency  has  made  ah  rea- 
sonable effort. 

Advise:  (Application)  To  assume  responsibility  for 
investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Direct:  To  suggest  a  course  of  action  based  on  in- 
formation presented  before  investigation. 

Supervision:  Systematic  oversight  by  a  trained 
worker  of  a  person  or  group  of  persons  for  whom  re- 
sponsibility has  been  definitely  assumed. 

Discharge:  To  relinquish  all  responsibility  for  care 
and  supervision  of  a  child  who  has  been  in  care  of  an 
agency. 
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The    C.  O.  S.    Looks  ^  Forward 

IT  is  an  inspiring  thing,  to  those  who  count  themselves  still 
of  the  younger  generation,  to  read  in  Frank  Dekker 
Watson's  recent  book  [The  Charity  Organization  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  Macmillan  Co.,  1922]  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Portions  of 
that  history  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  there  are  those  still 
living  and  active  in  the  movement  to  whom  the  whole  story 
is  well  known;  but  nowhere  until  now  has  it  all  been  set 
down  for  the  youngsters  to  read  and  ponder,  and  to  grow 
more  humble  in  spirit  as  they  read.  For  it  is  a  stirring 
record;  a  history  of  struggle,  growth  and  change,  of  strong 
personalities  who  gave  themselves  freely,  of  theories  proved 
and  theories  discarded  in  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge, 
of  ideals  maintained  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  of  tech- 
nique continuously  developed  throughout  a  period  which, 
after  all,  can  be  spanned  in  the  working  years  of  one  human 
life. 

To  discuss  the  whole  book  as  it  deserves  would  take  a 
whole  issue  of  the  Survey;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  limit 
myself  to  the  last  chapter,  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  movement.  It  can  scarcely  be  discussed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  main  drift  of  the  book.  Perhaps  its  most  interest- 
ing phase,  next  to  the  wealth  of  historical  material,  is  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Watson  traces,  through  half  a  century, 
the.  changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  practice  and  point 
of  view  of  the  family  societies.  It  is  true  that  the  family 
is  now,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  the  basic  unit  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society's  efforts.  But  the  equal 
emphasis  in  the  early  days  on  the  organization  of  social 
forces  has  naturally  given  way  before  the  development  of 
•other  forms  of  case  work,  all  largely  indebted  to  the  earlier 
movement  for  their  origin  and  their  technique,  but  each  now 
rendering  an  independent  contribution  to  social  welfare.  It 
would  be  gratuitous  for  one  of  these  agencies,  even  if  older 
and  more  generally  known  than  the  others,  to  presume  to 
"  organize  "  them  as  was  necessary  in  the  early  days  when 
the  C.  O.  S.  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Organi- 
zation of  social  agencies  nowadays  must  be  a  joint  process, 
the  C.  O.  S.  taking  no  less  and  no  more  than  its  proper  part 
as  one  of  those  agencies.  Consequently,  the  word  "  organi- 
zation," where  still  retained  in  the  title,  is  conceived  as  the 
rounding  in  and  bringing  to  bear  of  the  specialized  services 
in  the  community  upon  particular  families.  We  "  organize" 
not  by  telling  other  agencies  how  they  shall  manage  their 
own  jobs  or  what  part  they  shall  play  in  the  total  scheme; 
that  function  is  now  more  properly  exercised  by  a  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  But  we  still  "  organize  "  for  the  partic- 
ular family  by  putting  it  in  touch  with  those  community 
resources  most  likely  to  be  helpful  in  solving  its  special 
problems.  We  do  not  "  organize"  relief  by  saying  to  those 
who  have  it  in  charge,  "  You  must  not  give  until  we  have 
investigated ;  until  we  give  the  word."  We  do  "  organize  " 
relief  for  the  family  that  needs  it,  either  by  raising  it  from 
natural  sources  or  from  the  public,  or  by  securing  free  of 
charge  from  other  agencies  those  services  they  hold  them- 
selves out  as  ready  to  perform.  Moreover,  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  is  charity  "  organized,"  when  the  service  of  individual 
citizens  gains  by  contact  with  trained  service  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  the  handicaps  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  giving  relief 
Mr.  Watson  notes  that  remarkable  changes  have  come  about 
in  the  practice  of  family  agencies.  Mr.  Dawson  of  the 
Organized  Charities  Association  of  New  Haven,  in  a  schol- 


arly paper  at  Providence,  has  discussed  the  striking  increase 
in  relief  expenditures  of  family  societies  and  some  of  the 
interpretations  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  It  was  natural  that 
the  pioneers  of  the  C.  O.  S.  movement,  begun  as  it  was  in 
part  as  a  protest  against  conditions  created  by  indiscriminate 
relief-giving,  should  have  swung  sharply  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  decided  to  begin  life  unencumbered  by  relief 
funds.  But  case  workers  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
hampering  themselves  unnecessarily  by  discarding  from  their 
pharmacopeia  a  remedy  which,  while  dangerous  in  inexpert 
hands,  is  capable  of  good  results  when  wisely  administered. 
Some  modern  charity  organizations  feel,  however,  that  we 
have  departed  too  far  from  the  caution  of  our  elders,  not  in 
using  relief  generously  and  adequately  where  indicated,  but 
in  permitting  the  community  and  our  fellow  social  workers 


HOW  CAN   I  8AVE  HER? 

Drawn  by  Lucile  Patterson  Marsh  for  the  Christmas  campaign  of 
the  Ne<w  York  Times  on  behalf  of  the  metropolitan  case-tuork  agencies 

to  look  upon  relief-raising  and  disbursing  as  a  primary  func- 
tion of  the  C.  O.  S.,  and  to  refer  families  to  us  for  the 
exercise  of  that  function  alone.  A  curious  example  is  the 
attitude  of  some  agencies  which  will  render  their  specialized 
services  freely  (such  as  giving  medical  aid,  arranging  voca- 
tional scholarships,  and  so  on)  to  families  which  have  never 
been  known  to  a  family  agency;  but  will  deny  those  benefits 
to  clients  or  former  clients  of  ours  unless  the  C.  O.  S. 
reimburses  them  for  the  expense.  It  should  be  freely  con- 
fessed that  where  this  system  of  transferring  from  Peter's 
pocket  to  Paul's  has  taken  root,  the  C.  O.  S.  has  failed  in 
making  its  purposes  and  functions  clear  to  its  fellow  workers. 
One  exceedingly  important  change  in  point  of  view  is 
less  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Watson,  but  deserves  discus- 
sion nevertheless.  Society  in  the  United  States  was  simpler 
fifty  years  ago,  when  ours  was  still  a  country  of  unlimited 
opportunity.  Industrialism  had  not  progressed  to  the  point 
of  successive  industrial  crises,  and  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment was  rare.  Feeble-mindedness  and  incapacity  in  their 
hereditary  aspects  had  not  been  studied;  their  effects  on 
society  were  largely  unrecognized.  It  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  attitude  then  taken  toward  the  individual 
in  distress  was  that  he  must  be  largely  to  blame  for  his 
troubles.     Incapacity  and  immorality  got  a  little  mixed  up 
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sometimes  in  the  early  days!  A  more  generous  conception 
came  with  the  economists,  whose  contribution  to  charity 
organization  thinking  was  to  show  how  many  of  the  ills 
suffered  by  the  poor  were  not  the  fault  of  the  individual  at 
all,  but  of  social  and  economic  conditions  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  This  was  the  era  of  listing  the  causes  of 
poverty,  the  era  when  the  abolition  of  poverty  seemed  to 
beckon  just  ahead;  the  era  of  courageous  and  triumphant 
attack  upon  many  social  evils.  It  is  equally  understandable 
that  the  temper  of  those  days  was  to  feel  that  the  inherent 
causes  of  poverty  were  negligible;  do  away  with  bad  social 
conditions  and  the  battle  was  won! 


FACING  WINTER  WITHOUT  HEAT  OR   FOOD 

Another  drawing   for  the  New   York    Times   "Hundred   Neediest 
Cases  "  campaign,  by  Rollin  Kirby  of  the  Neiv  York  World 

I  do  not  find  in  a  somewhat  hasty  reading  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's book  that  he  brings  out  clearly  how  far  we  have  moved 
from  this  second  position  as  well.  Biology,  psychology  and 
psychiatry  have  each  brought  signal  contributions  since  then ; 
and  while  the  modern  case  worker  is  as  little  inclined  as  his 
immediate  predecessors  to  impute  blame  to  his  clients  for 
their  failures  in  life,  and  realizes  quite  as  keenly  the  pressure 
upon  them  of  adverse  social  conditions  that  can  and  should 
be  changed,  he  has  perforce  to  admit  that  the  majority  of  his 
clients  go  under  in  the  face  of  handicaps  which  more  reso- 
lute, adroit,  or  persistent  individuals  would  have  succeeded 
in  conquering.  They  may  be  and  often  are  more  admirable 
people  than  those  who  do  overcome  the  same  obstacles,  but 
they  do  not  succeed  without  assistance. 

Mr.  Watson  predicts  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
extensions  of  the  case-work  method  to  those  well  above  the 
poverty  line.  Family  agencies  are  already  working  increas- 
ingly with  those  whose  failure  to  adjust  is  not  financial  but 
personal.  Whether  his  further  prediction  of  the  appear- 
ance of  private  case  workers  who  charge  fees  will  come 
true,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  psychiatric  social  workers 
cannot  regard  with  unmixed  approval  what  this  very 
tendency  has  brought  about  in  their  field. 

The  modern  social  case  worker  believes  that  to  the  very 
large  group  of  those  who  are  neither  conspicuously  success- 
ful nor  patently  incapable  he  can  render  a  service  of  great 
value.  Those  who  succeed  by  their  own  efforts  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  complexities  of  modern  existence  will  not 
ask  his  aid.     The  clearly  incapable — the  low-grade  feeble- 


minded and  congenitally  criminal  (if  any  such 'there  be)  — 
are  not  properly  his  problem,  for  they  are  not  in  the  main 
helpable  by  case-work  methods.  There  remains,  and  will 
he  believes  increasingly  remain,  the  wide  segment  between 
the  two,  made  up  of  people  on  whom  our  industrial  machin- 
ery and  the  complexities  of  social  relations  in  present-day 
life  press  with  unbearable  weight,  for  whom  the  rigors  of 
"  quantity"  administrations  of  many  sorts  will  have  to  be 
mitigated,  whose  very  real  contribution  to  society  will  have 
to  be  sympathetically  evoked  and  safeguarded.  The  next 
great  task  facing  social  case  workers  is  the  interpretation  of 
these  people  to  their  more  successful  fellows,  so  that  not 
scorn,  biit  genuine  helpfulness  will  be  their  portion  —  the 
brotherhood  of  man  once  more,  with  none  thinking  himself 
his  brother's  better,  with  the  stronger  willingly  foregoing 
his  advantage  that  the  weaker  may  not  stumble  or  be 
crushed — the  old,  old  dream  restated  in  modern  phrase- 
ology! 

This  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  of  the  whole  group  of  social 
case  workers.  The  prediction  has  been  freely  made  of  late 
years  that  with  the  development  of  specialized  case-work 
agencies  to  care,  each  by  each,  for  all  possible  contingencies 
that  might  arise  in  the  life  of  a  family  or  individual,  there 
will  soon  be  no  place  left  for  the  "  general  "  agency,  so- 
called.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  allowed  the  analogy 
between  ourselves  and  the  general  practitioner  of  medicine 
to  be  pushed  too  far.  The  C.  O.  S.  is  a  specialist,  too,  in  1 
specialty  of  rapidly  increasing  importance,  and  one  that  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  invaded;  namely,  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  family  group  as  a  unit.  If  the  C.  O.  S.  were  to  be 
abolished  over  night,  something  else  would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped to  watch  over  and  safeguard  family  life  from  the  many 
dangers  now  besetting  it,  and  that  something  would  be  likely 
to  have  most  of  the  earmarks  of  family  case  work  as  we  know 
it  today. 

The  C.  O.  S.  considers  its  field  broad  enough  to  take  in 
anything  which  affects  the  family.  When  some  other  group 
is  prepared  to  cover  a  part  of  that  field,  the  family  case-work 
society  can  till  the  broad  acres  remaining.  Such  an  agency 
is  not  likely  soon  to  find  itself  out  of  a  job. 

Joanna  C.  Colcord 

hi 


THE  province  of  Ontario  has  completed  its  first  year's  experi- 
ence with  its  new  act  for  the  protection  of  children  of  unmarried 
parents.  This  act  aims  to  hold  the  supposed  father  of  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  and 
appoints  a  provincial  officer  to  act  as  legal  adviser  and  protector 
of  the  mother  and  child.  The  act  provides  two  ways  of  making 
settlement:  by  agreement  with  the  provincial  officer  or  by  private 
trial  before  the  county  judge.  During  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  there  were  600  cases  dealt  with.  Settlements  were 
made  in  200  cases,  200  are  still  pending,  while  200  were  closed 
for  insufficient  evidence.  Cash  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  was 
secured  and  liability  to  the  further  extent  of  $50,000  was  fixed. 
This  money  is  not  paid  direct  to  the  mother,  but  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  "  This  has  meant,"  says 
J.  J.  Kelso,  the  provincial  officer,  "  a  saving  in  charitable  and 
relief  funds,  and  better  protection  for  many  infants  that  might 
otherwise  be  greatly  neglected.  The  separation  of  mother  and 
child  is  not  encouraged,  but  at  the  same  time  good  adoption  homes 
were  found  for  about  fifty  of  the  children  whose  mothers  did  not 
wish  to  keep  them."  Beside  Mr.  Kelso,  the  provincial  officer, 
the  administrative  staff  includes  a  deputy  provincial  officer  ap- 
pointed in  each  county.  All  the  expense  of  administration  is 
defrayed  by  the  provincial  government. 
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L\ARMERS  are  on  the  march,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  newest 
"  books  upon  country  life.  Vogt,  the  sociology  professor  whom 
Methodists  have  at  the  head  of  the  rural  church  work,  Gillette, 
professor  in  North  Dakota  University,  Cubberley,  professor 
of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford,  and  Groves,  psychologist  in 
Boston  University,  have  all  written  to  the  same  intent.  Coun- 
try life  is  static  and  contented  no  more.  Gillette  discovers  that 
it  is  moving,  Cubberley  shows  how  it  has  moved,  Vogt  and 
Sanderson  explain  how  it  ought  to  move,  and  Groves  shows 
whither  it  wants  to  move.  They  all  agree  that  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  those  who  live  in  small  towns  are  busy  rebuilding  their 
nest,  like  the  ants.  The  moving  drama  of  country  life  which 
Cubberley  paints  in  his  Four  Periods  of  agriculture  is  an  amaz- 
ing pageant  in  which  marched,  all  those  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  most  moving  host  that  one  may  see  on 
earth.  If  it  is  true  that  "  Americans  have  three  sources  of 
romance;  love,  business  and  the  pioneer,"  Cubberley  ha"-  staged 
our  great  spectacle  in  the  pageant  of  the  rural  act' .s,  from 
the  moccasined  Boone  to  the  patent-leathered  Senator  Wads- 
worth,  all  country  men. 

Groves  seems  to  think  that  psychic  forces  will  make  an  end  of 
the  open  country.  He  presents  the  best  reasoned  statement  of  the 
psychological  factors  that  I  have  seen.  All  of  them  seem  to 
be  warring  against  the  open  order  of  life  that  we  have  known 
best  in  America.  The  instincts  of  the  herd,  of  self-assertion, 
of  parental  love,  of  sex,  of  fear,  of  play — none  of  these  is  con- 
tented or  at  home  on  the  land,  according  to  Professor  Groves; 
all  of  them  drive  the  country  dweller  to  the  city.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  there  is  something  else  to  say.  But  the  mod- 
ern psychologist  is  very  positive,  very  contented  with  his  new 
set  of  truths.  The  light  of  his  lamps  so  shines  in  his  own  eyes, 
one  sometimes  thinks  that  he  does  not  see  the  ground  beneath 
his  feet.  But  he  is  a  light  to  all  others  about  him,  so  we  must 
be  grateful  and  not  impatient  of  his  dogmatism.  The  quota- 
tions in  The  Rural  Mind  are  selected  with  rare  insight  and 
they  cast  brilliant  light  upon  an  area  illumined  hitherto  only 
by  the  economist.    This  book  will  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

Rural  Sociology  differs  from  other  social  learning  in  that  it 
is  practical.  It  has  a  mind  to  do  things.  That  is  its  reason 
for  existence.  The  older  science  of  sociology  is  sufficiently 
speculative;  this  new  interest  may  well  be  concerned  with 
deeds.     Its  materials  are  drawn  from  the  life. 

Three  of  these  rural  social  books  are  reprints,  new  editions 
and  revisions.  Each  of  them  at  the  least  is  a  text  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  1920  census.  Each  has  the  latest  references  in 
its  place.  Cubberley  has  revised,  Gillette  has  wholly  rewritten 
his  text.  I  suppose  of  them  all  Vogt's  Introduction  to  Rural 
Sociology  is  most  quoted.  The  charm  of  his  text,  which  shares 
with  Gillette's  the  place  of  foremost  authority  upon  rural 
social  science,  is  in  the  writer's  ability  to  embrace  a  problem  in 
the  rural  field  and  make  it  to  glow  with  the  response  to  his 
ardor  and  definiteness.  If  you  want  to  know  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, read  Vogt.  Likewise  Rural  Morality.  His  chapters  on 
The  Village  were  pioneer  stuff  in  his  first  edition;  in  this  re- 
publication they  are  classic;  for  the  village  has  a  whole  row 
of  books  on  the  shelf  since  Vogt  first  pled  its  case.  In  general, 
he  describes  the  Central  Valley  of  the  land.  He  knows  the 
Ohio  valley  and  the  Mississippi  states  the  best  and. he  expresses 
their  spirit    And  Vogt  is  now,  as  he  was  then,  an  advocate  of 


the  village  as  the  heir  of  all  that  has  been  in  the  open  country. 

Not  so  Gillette,  who  has  comprehension  where  Vogt  has 
definiteness.  Here  is  the  writer  who  from  the  time  his  Con- 
structive Rural  Sociology  appeared,  nine  years  ago,  has  spoken 
with  the  most  weighty  authority  upon  country  life.  Spacious, 
attentive  to  all  phases  of  the  theme,  patient,  judicious,  and 
always  constructive,  Gillette  holds  his  own  at  the  head.  He 
sees  the  event  as  it  transpires.  Backward  and  Anti-Social 
Classes  is  social  propaganda,  not  social  description.  Rural 
Health  and  Sanitation  is  a  chapter  that  commands,  not  merely 
teaches.  Agricultural  Production  has  to  do  with  the  ambition 
of  a  people  struggling  for  existence;  it  is  not  passive  analysis. 
So  it  is  through  all  the  volume.  Professor  Gillette  is  always 
a  sociologist,  but  he  seems  in  this  book  to  be  making  the  pro- 
grams for  social  workers  rather  than  instructing  seminar  can- 
didates for  degrees.  There  is  none  of  the  academic,  there  is 
all  of  the  vocational  spirit  here.  The  book  is  written  for  the 
members  of  the  teaching,  nursing,  religious  and  reformatory 
groups.  Each  of  these  will  find  in  it  what  he  needs,  the  mate- 
rial condensed  upon  the  proper  shelves  for  his  use,  labeled 
with  the  statement  of  its  true  values. 

In  the  race  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  agrarians  many 
books  have  fallen  by  the  way.  One  more  has  won  its  way 
through  to  a  reprinting.  Cubberley's  Rural  Life  and  Education 
has  been  my  favorite  text  since  it  first  appeared,  for  the  use  of 
rural-teacher  persons.  I  am  glad  the  writer  has  not  in  re- 
writing it  greatly  altered  its  emphasis  or  changed  its  direction. 
He  seems  to  have  put  it  ten  years  forward,  however,  in  utiliz- 
ing the  latest  surveys,  the  census  and  the  later  products  of  the 
press.  Cubberley  has  the  balanced  and  judicious  mind  of  Gil- 
lette and  he  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  Unlike  other 
school  writers  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  rural  life  in  which 
the  school  is  only  an  institution.  Cubberley  is  the  best  writer 
for  rural  education  right  now,  because  the  few  teachers  trained 
for  rural  work  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  machine  which  supports  them,  that  education  is  a  human 
experience.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  school  as  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  community  and  of  the  teacher's  work;  espe- 
cially that  of  the  supervisor,  as  the  work  of  rural  leadership.  1 
have  always  liked  the  spirit  of  Cubberley's  treatment  of  the 
church.  He  sees  that  its  vitality  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
schools.  In  this  book  he  states  that  social  dependence  better 
than  anyone  else  has  stated  it. 

IN  their  several  ways  these  four  writers  picture  the  spiritual 
struggle  of  America.  For  the  struggle  of  the  farmer  to  sur- 
vive as  a  farmer,  to  stay  in  the  open,  to  live  on  the  farm,  to 
produce,  to  be  well  paid,  to  enjoy  and  to  take  his  place  among 
the  men  of  the  country  as  a  master,  is  the  greatest  struggle  we 
are  engaged  in.  His  failure  would  mean  the  collapse  of  most 
of  the  structure  that  we  have  called  Americanism.  They  do 
not  give  a  very  hopeful  story,  these  four  writers.  Gillette  sees 
the  farthest,  and  Groves  has  the  finest  power  of  detecting 
shades  of  action,  fine  light  weights  in  the  scale  of  motive.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  they  have  not  seen,  nor 
recorded,  of  the  values  which  reward  the  countryman  upon  his 
lonely  lands.  The  next  ten  years  will  have  a  story  all  their  own. 
Another  convert  to  the  Board  of  Trade  idea  in  country  life 
appears  in  Dwight  Sanderson  of  Cornell,  whose  book,  The  Far- 
mer and  His  Community,  has  just  come  out.  All  the  recent 
books  on  community  organization,  of  which  this  is  the  latest, 
assent  to  Professor  Galpin's  theory  that  country  life  centers  in 
the  village.  This  latest  volume  by  Sanderson  has  the  tone  of 
"  moralizing."  It  is  an  argument  for  what  ought  to  be,  and 
only  partly  is;  a  thesis  and  a  proposition  rather  than  a  descrip- 
tion. Like  Galpin's  books  it  exhibits  country  life  as  imper- 
fectly centered  in  the  village,  but  asserts  that  there  it  must 
stand.  The  point  is  t  that  the  market  dominates  country  life. 
Probably  this  is  true.  Mr.  Sanderson  has  excellent  chapters 
on  The  Community's  Education,  Religious  Life,  and  The  Com- 
munity's Government.     The  last  of  these   is  an   original   and 
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valuable  contribution  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  civic  life. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  text  for  a  village  high  school  or  for 
the  worker  in  the  country  town  who  is  intent  upon  health  or 
recreational  improvement. 

Warren  H.  Wilson 

The  Socialists'  Failure  in  Germany 

SOCIALISATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  by  Heinrich  Stroebel. 
P.  8.  King  A  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  341  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
the  Scbtbt. 

'TPHE  German  revolution  took  place  four  years  ago.  Since 
•*■  then  socialist  parties  have  held  the  reins  of  power  or  have 
cooperated  with  others  in  framing  governments.  What  have 
they  done  to  socialize  Germany?  "Today,  no  less  than 
formerly,"  says  Heinrich  Stroebel,  in  Socialisation  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  "  socialism  still  dwells  in  the  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

From  the  fact  of  this  failure,  which  will  be  news  to  many 
Americans,  we  turn  to  the  reasons.  They  are  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  leaders  of  German  socialism  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Every  political  section, 
every  economic  group,  has  developed  its  special  definition  of 
socialism.  And  while  the  devotees  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Kautsky 
and  G.  D.  H.  Cole  have  disputed,  capitalism  has  recovered 
possession  of  economic  and  political  power. 

In  the  second  place,  as  in  the  British  labor  movement,  the 
question  of  expediency  has  asserted  itself.  Was  it  desirable  to 
socialize  Germany  in  the  midst  of  the  breakdown  of  war  indus- 
tries, the  hostility  of  the  Allies  and  the  fall  in  the  mark?  Trade- 
union  leaders  thought  not.  They  felt  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  socialization,  or  even  for  decided  steps  in  that  direction. 
They  wished  to  socialize  industry  in  a  time  of  surplus  produc- 
tion, not  to  liquidate  losses.  Moreover,  they  realized  that 
economic  recovery  in  central  Europe  must  eventually  mean  long 
hours  and  hard  times.  And  they  did  not  wish  socialism  to  bear 
the  odium  of  the  penalties  which  must  be  paid  for  recovery. 

Hence  socialization  has  been  sidetracked.  There  are  commis- 
sions which  have  been  taking  interesting  evidence.  There  is  an 
Imperial  Council  of  Economy,  controlled  by  the  great  industrial 
syndicates,  which  sits  to  hear  the  commissions'  reports.  And 
paper  programs  have  flourished.  Three  years  ago,  an  elaborate 
"  economic  scheme  "  was  published,  labeled  "  self-government 
for  each  industry."  It  was  not  socialization  at  all,  for  it  left 
ownership  unchanged.  But  even  this  widely  talked-of  "  scheme  " 
exists,  according  to  Herr  Stroebel,  only  in  the  imagination  of 
Moellendorff,  the  civil  servant  who  invented  it. 

Something  approaching  socialization  was  attempted  in  the 
coal  industry,  where  the  workers  were  most  persistent  in 
demanding  action.  An  Imperial  Coal  Council  was  set  up  to 
"  manage  the  fuel  industry  .  .  .  upon  principles  of  social 
utility  under  the  supervision  of  the  empire."  Employers  and 
workers,  experts  and  consumers,  the  coal  trade  and  the  state 
were  all  represented  in  this  coal  legislature.  However,  an 
executive  was  needed,  and  the  operators,  through  their  syndi- 
cates, were  to  act  as  this  executive  in  carrying  out  the  will  of 
everybody  concerned  in  the  industry.  Since  the  operators  con- 
tinued to  own  their  mines,  and  as  some  of  the  more  clever  of 
them  proceeded  to  buy  into  the  shipping  trade,  the  iron  industry, 
and  to  gain  control  of  other  important  consur  [ers  of  coal,  the 
Coal  Council  became  the  rubber  stamp  of  it;  executive.  The 
operators  fix  wages  and  prices,  the  Coal  Council  approves  by 
majority  vote,  and  the  Minister  of  Economy,  unable  to  check 
cost  figures,  agrees. 

Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  have  any  adequate  steps 
been  taken  to  deal  with  the  rapid  trustification  which  such  men 
as  Hugo  Stinnes  are  carrying  on.  One  has  to  go  back  to  the 
early  days  of  industry  in  the  United  States  to  find  Stinnes'  equal. 
He  is  a  business  man  first  and  last.  He  works  unceasingly  and 
lives  frugally.  But  he  plans  and  acts  upon  a  vast  scale.  Steel 
plants,  shipyards,  steamship  lines,  forests,  lumber  mills,  news- 
papers and  power  plants  are  in  his  grasp.  He  is  now  reaching 
out  for  the  great  banks,  sources  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
credit.  And  he  proposes  to  repair  the  devastated  regions  of 
France  if  the  politicians  of  the  two  countries  will  turn  over  the 
task  to  him. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter,  according  to  Herr  Stroebel,  is 
this:  Socialists  in  Germany  have  sought  political  power  to 
socialize  industry.  They  have  attained  power,  but  have  shirked 
the  responsibility  of  turning  theory  into  practice.  In  consequence, 


a  few  far-sighted  capitalists  have  seized  their  chance  to  get  com- 
plete control  of  the  industrial  life  of  Germany  and  Europe. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  soon  be  carrying  out  that 
work  of  reconstruction  which  diplomats  and  politicians  and 
old-line  socialists  have  bungled.  National  traditions  and  the 
hard-won  privileges  of  workingmen  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
process.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  European  workers'  one  immedi- 
ate chance  for  peace  and  well-being. 

The  moral  is  not  that  socialization  will  not  work,  but  that  it 
has  not  been  tried.  Whether  the  socialists  of  Germany  will  be 
able  to  survive  the  devastating  reaction  that  followed  the  arm- 
istice as  the  British  Labour  Party  has  done  still  remains  to  be 
seen.  Herr  Stroebel's  book  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
for  the  time  being  they  and  their  socialization  program  are  very 
much  up  in  the  air.  In  this  as  in  the  matter  of  parliamentary 
government  they  may  have  to  look  for  practical  leadership  to 
their  more  sure-footed  cousins  across  the  channel. 

Leland  H.  Jenks 

Less  Smoke  to  Breathe 


THE  SMOKELESS  CITY,  by  B. 
Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co.  82  pp. 
the  Sdbvby. 


D.    Simon   and   Marion    Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated.     Price  $.50  postpaid  of 


WITH  the  increasing  domestic  use  of  soft  coal  which,  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  economy,  is  likely  to  become  perma- 
nent after  the  present  shortage  of  anthracite  has  ceased,  there 
is  grave  danger  that  the  smoke  problem  of  our  American  cities 
may  become  more  serious.  Already  the  need  is  felt  for  a  re- 
education of  those  who  tend  domestic  furnaces,  and  possibly 
there  may  have  to  be  new 
administrative  measures 
for  smoke  control,  which 
hitherto  has  largely  been 
limited  to  industrial 
uses  of  coal.  The  little 
book  by  a  former  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester 
who  is  a  member  of  the 
Departmental  Commit- 
tee on  Smoke  Abatement 
and  a  sanitary  inspector, 
with  its  preface  by  Lord 
Newton,  chairman  of  the 
committee  named  and  an 
authority  of  international 
reputation,  is  therefore 
especially  timely — the 
more  so  since  it  embodies 

the  best  and  most  up-to-date  practical  results  of  British  experi- 
ence and  investigation.  Briefly,  the  main  recommendation  is  for 
a  considerable  substitution  of  gas  for  coal  fires  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  provision  of  central  heating  and  hot  water  supply 
even  for  one-family  houses.  Next  in  importance  comes  public 
education  in  smokeless  methods  of  heating  and  in  ventilation — a 
point  much  neglected.  It  is  suggested  that  the  city  government 
might  maintain  in  some  central  street  a  model  building  for  the 
demonstration  of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  cheapening  of  gas 
in  England  would  involve,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  change  in  taxation 
which  at  present  falls  heavier  on  the  user  of  gas  than  the  user 
of  coal.  Building  regulations,  it  is  demanded,  should  contain 
provisions  ensuring  smokeless  methods  of  heating.  Legislation 
prohibiting  the  installation  of  old-fashioned,  uneconomical  and 
smoke-producing  kitchen  ranges  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  last 
resort.  Each  proposition  is  worked  out  in  detail,  and  the  book, 
though  written  for  the  layman,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reli- 
able guide  to  the  abolition  of  a  serious  menace  to  the  public 
health. 

The  New  Industrial  Order 

INCENTIVES  IN  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ORDER,  by  J.  A.  Hobso*. 
Thomas  Seltzer.    160  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SumvtT. 

DISCUSSING  Incentives  in  the  New  Industrial  Order,  Air. 
Hobson  defines  the  new  order  as  "embodying  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  ownership  or  control  of  fundamental  and  essential 
industries  with  the  principle  of  representative  government  in  the 
several  industries  so  owned  and  controlled." 

He  considers  incentives  to  both  producer  and  consumer;  the 
financing  of  the  new  industrial  order;  incentives  to  saving;  prob- 
able effects  on  rates  of  interest;  results  of  equalizing  incomes; 
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incentives  to  labor,   to  business  executives,   administrators,   in- 
vestors, and  finally  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hobson  makes  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  objec- 
tions and  arguments  generally  advanced  against  the  new  order, 
but  he  seems  rather  to  gloss  them  over  in  his  answer  to  his  own 
statement.  When  he  phrases  the  difficulties  one  feels  that  they 
may  be  unreasonable,  but  they  strike  an  unerring  note  of  real- 
ity, and  give  a  sense  of  being  taken  straight  out  of  experience. 
His  answers  to  these  objections,  while  presented  with  admirable 
moderation  and  logic,  do  not  carry  the  same  sense  of  reality. 

Mr.  Hobson  questions  whether  the  plans  of  the  state  social- 
ists, communists  and  guild  socialists  are  "  immediately  and  gen- 
erally attainable."  One  cannot  but  feel  the  same  criticism  of 
his  own  writing  in  a  more  advanced  field.  He  seems  to  be  ap- 
plying to  problems  of  the  immediate  future  economic  laws  which 
hold  good  only  over  vast  periods  of  time.  The  new  order  of 
things,  as  he  describes  it,  can  be  achieved  only  after  a  very  long 
period,  including  many  reactions  and  set-backs,  because  the 
whole  level  of  human  nature  must  first  be  raised  before  such 
an  order  could  function.  In  our  present  status,  for  example,  the 
people  elect  their  representatives  to  political  responsibility  on 
primarily  emotional  reactions.  This  fact  alone  dooms  our  offi- 
cialdom to  mediocrity  or  worse. 

The  tendency  to  rationalize  with  reference  to  evolution  is 
most  insidious.  The  evolution  of  our  social  order  is  much  like 
biological  evolution,  hit  or  miss,  wasteful,  extravagant  and 
infinitely  slow,  but,  if  viewed  over  a  long  enough  period,  unerr- 
ing and  inevitable.  Modern  psychologists  agree  that  the  social 
instinct  is  our  most  recent  acquisition  and  is  still  in  a  very  prim- 
itive stage  of  development.  As  much  as  we  humans  like  to  put 
on  airs  about  our  reasonableness  and  rational  processes,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  rational  thinking  is  as  yet  impossible  except 
where  there  is  no  personal  interest  or  emotional  conflict. 

Mr.  Hobson's  book  has  distinct  value  in  its  formulation  of 
ideals,  standards  toward  which  to  reach,  and  as  an  indication 
of  our  general   direction. 

John  H.  Williams 

Henry  Ford:  His  Book 

MY  LIFE  AND  WORK,  by  Henry  Ford,  in  collaboration  with  Samuel 
Crowther.  Doubleday  Page  <£  Co.  289  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
the  Survey. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  past  and  hopes  for  the  future 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  his  methods  as  a  captain  of 
industry  make  up  Henry  Ford's  book,  My  Life  and  Work,  a 
collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther.  While  there  is  a  mass  of 
material  which  might  be  construed  as  intended  to  convey  his 
methods,  the  style  is  too  platitudinous  to  be  of  value  to  a  stu- 
dent of  methods.  As  an  answer  to  criticisms  of  Ford  methods, 
the  book  is  disappointing.  He  dismisses  such  controversial  fea- 
tures as  the  moving  belts  with  a  casual  description  that  glides 
by  as  smoothly  as  the  belts  themselves.  Of  the  speed  at  which 
these  belts  move,  he  writes: 

...  in  the  fly-wheel  magneto,  we  first  had  a  speed  of  60  inches 
per  minute.  That  was  too  fast.  Then  we  tried  18  inches  per 
minute.  That  was  too  slow.  Finally  we  settled  on  44  inches  per 
minute.  The  idea  is  that  a  man  must  not  be  hurried  in  his  work — 
he  must  have  every  second  necessary,  but  not  a  single  unnecessary 
second. 

"  Finally  we  settled  on  " — is  a  meaningless  phrase  which  gives 
no  hint  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  result  was  reached. 

Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  Ford  meets  issues  squarely,  as 
when  he  presents  the  thoughtful  business  man's  defense  of 
repetitive  operations,  or  his  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
workmen  willing  to  accept  responsibility  and  promotion,  as 
opposed  to  the  popular  tradition  that  ability  goes  unrecognized. 

A  practical  idealism  shines  out  frequently,  as  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  analysis  he  had  made  of  every  job  in  his  plant,  in 
order  to  discover  the  classes  of  work  in  which  cripples  could 
satisfactorily  be  employed.     Of  7,882  jobs  in  the  factory — 

949  were  classified  as  heavy  work  requiring  practically  physically 
perfect  men;  3,338  required  .  .  .  ordinary  physical  development; 
3,595  .  .  .  required  no  physical  exertion.  Of  these  .  .  .  670 
could  be  filled  by  legless  men,  2,637  by  one-legged  men,  2  by  arm- 
less men,  715  by  one-armed  men,  and  10  by  blind  men.  Therefore 
out  of  7,882  kinds  of  jobs,  4,034  did  not  require  full  physical 
capacity. 

The  question  of  wages  is  undoubtedly  near  to  Mr.  Ford's 
heart.  He  established  a  five-dollar-a-day  minimum  wage,  now 
raised  to  six,  and  he  says  that  about  60  per  cent  of  his  employes 


receive    above    the    minimum.      He    goes    on    to    embellish    the 
subject: 

There  is  something  sacred  about  wages — they  represent  homes  and 
families  and  domestic  destinies.  People  ought  to  tread  very  care- 
fully when  approaching  wages.  On  the  cost  sheet,  wages  are  mere 
figures;  out  in  the  world,  wages  are  bread  boxes  and  coal  bins, 
babies'  cradles  and  children's  education — family  comforts  and  con- 
tentment. 

Decentralization  not  only  of  industry  but  of  our  modern 
civilization  is  another  hobby  of  Mr.  Ford's.  Himself  a  farm 
boy,  he  despises  cities,  and  calls  a  city  of  a  million  people 
"untamed  and  threatening."  His  ideal  is  to  break  up  the  big 
industries  into  small  plants  of  not  more  than  1,500  men,  scat- 
tered through  the  rural  districts,  specializing  each  on  one 
process,  with  assembly  plants  in  larger  centers  where  the  parts 
are  brought  together.  He  would  arrange  the  work  so  that  "  the 
people  of  the  countryside  can  work  in  the  plant  part  of  the 
time,  and  on  the  farm  part  of  the  time."  Similarly,  he  dreams 
of  the  return  of  the  small  local  flour  mill  and  decentralization 
of  the  sources  of  food  supply. 

His  early  farm  life  shows  its  influence  in  another  pet  project, 
the  tractor.  As  a  youngster  with  an  orderly  mind,  he  early 
rebelled  against  the  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  of  farm 
methods;  he  gives  an  amusingly  intense  account  of  the  chaos  of 
the  average  farm  barn.  His  first  experiments  before  he  left  the 
farm  as  a  boy  were  with  tractors,  and  he  transferred  his  interest 
from  tractors  to  automobiles  only  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  farmers  could  be  induced  to  use  anything  so  radical  as  a 
power  tractor,  until  they  had  first  become  educated  up  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  automobile.  Turning  out  as  many  as  4,000 
flivvers  a  day,  he  has  contributed  his  part  toward  the  farmer's 
education  and   liberation. 

Gertrude  M.  Williams 

Christianity:  an  Adventure  or  a  Rule? 

THE    RECONSTRUCTION    OP    RELIGION,    by    Charles    A.    Ellwood. 
Macmillan  Co.    323  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

THE  sociologists  have  taken  all  human  experience  to  their 
province.  The  state,  industry,  the  family,  education, 
amusements  and  our  moralities  have  all  been  treated  sociologi- 
cally, to  their  profit  and  ours.  In  this  present  volume,  the 
title  of  which  is  not  quite  accurate,  Professor  Ellwood  assumes 
that  religion,  as  one  of  the  permanent  functions  of  social  living, 
must  submit  to  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  sociologist 
Opinions  must  differ  as  to  just  what  this  assumption  means 
and  what  the  results  of  its  critical  application  would  be. 

The  author  of  this  book  accepts  religion.  He  identifies  it 
in  its  more  important  phases  with  Christianity.  He  accepts 
Christianity  as  something  that  can  be  defined  and  stated  in 
terms  of  principles  and  standards.  On  the  basis  of  this  positive 
and  sociological  religion  he  proceeds  to  reconstruct  our  social 
institutions  in  accordance  with  those  principles  and  standards. 
The  problems  of  "  social  pleasure  "  will  illustrate  his  method 
of  treatment.  He  assumes  that  pleasures  must  become  "  Chris- 
tian," if  we  are  to  have  the  sort  of  world  the  sociologist  wants. 
He  finds  that  in  order  to  become  "  Christian  "  "  social  pleas- 
ures "  must  conform  to  four  principles.  They  must  be  (l) 
recreative;  (2)  unselfish;  (3)  educational;  (4)  spiritual.  This 
proposal  is  at  once  highly  idealistic  and  genuinely  disheartening. 
Looked  at  institutionally,  nothing  could  be  more  unendurable. 
A  sociological  reorganization  of  the  world  would  probably 
prove  to  be  intolerable.  A  "  sociological  Christianity  "  might 
very  well  prove  to  be  the  last  prisonhouse  of  the  human  spirit. 
New  England  Puritanism  was  something  of  the  sort. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Professor  Ellwood  avoids  the 
real  issue  in  this  problem.  A  standardizing  of  human  rela- 
tionships after  a  religious  pattern,  the  setting  up  of  institu- 
tions with  principles  worked  out  on  "  Christian  "  lines  would 
seem  to  have  been  definitely  discredited  by  the  "  Christendom  " 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
"  Christianity  "  is  assumed  to  be  a  set  of  principles,  standards 
and  relationships — a  definite  bounding  of  human  living,  a  closed 
universe.  This  leaves  "  Christianity  "  "  above  the  battle  "  in 
a  sort  of  supernal  heaven  of  pure  being,  whence  it  hands  down 
its  standards  and  principles  to  men  and  institutions. 

This  is  not  a  true  picture  of  Christianity,  either  in  its  primi- 
tive manifestation  or  in  its  present  forms.  Primitively,  Chris- 
tianity was  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  search  for  reality,  an  un- 
bounded sense  of  life — eternal  life.    That  spirit  was  not  above 
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the  battle.  It  was  of  the  battle — it  was  the  battle.  Today 
"  Christianity  "  is  a  set  of  institutional  relationships,  historically 
rooted  and  protected  by  customs,  laws  and  economic  interests. 
This  "  Christianity  "  is  not  above  the  battle  either.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  fighting  for  its   rights. 

Our  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  we  are  never  able  to  get  our- 
selves wholly  into  the  battle.  The  scientist  is  in  the  battle 
intellectually;  but  he  seems  to  care  little  about  the  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  the  world  which  science  is  constructing. 
The  religionist  is  in  the  battle  institutionally;  but  he  seems  to 
care  little  about  the  intellectual  honesty  of  the  world  he  is 
helping  to  build  and  maintain.  Both  the  scientist  and  the  re- 
ligionist are  partly  in  the  battle,  partly  above  the  battle;  hence, 
each  is  divided  within  himself,  and  the  work  of  each  is  ren- 
dered partially  futile.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  "  recon- 
struction "  that  is  needed  today  is  the  release  of  men,  both 
scientists  and  religionists,  from  these  diremptions  of  person- 
ality, and  the  release  of  the  world  from  the  intellectual  and 
religious  futilities  that  result  therefrom.  "  Christianity  "  must, 
like  philosophy  of  old,  be  brought  down  out  of  heaven  to  dwell 
among  men.  But  it  must  not,  in  any  such  event,  become  a 
mere  standard-making  tool  in  experience.  Life  is  an  adven- 
ture: that  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Adventurers  do  not 
know  where  they  are  coming  out.  They  must  use  all  their 
intelligence  in  every  crisis,  thereby  developing  new  intelligence 
which  will  help  in  the  next  crisis.  The  spirit  of  the  adventure 
and  the  use  of  intelligence  in  meeting  obstacles  as  they  come — 
is  not  this  the  truer  "  reconstruction  "  of  religion  that  is  needed 
today?  Must  the  sociologist  always  state  the  world  in  terms 
of  institutions?  Is  not  life  more  than  food  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment?  J.  K.  H. 

A  Pioneer  Preacher 

THE  STORY  OP  A  VARIED  LIFE,  by  W.  8.  Rainsford.     Doublcday, 
Page  <£  Co.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  0/  the  Sdbvby. 

THE  two  hundred  communicants  who  were  still  members  of 
the  dilapidated  St.  George's  when  Dr.  Rainsford  took  hold 
probably  went  to  church  because  it  was  Sunday.  Of  the  great 
throngs  who  shortly  joined  them,  some  went  because  of  the  deep 
roots  which  the  church  had  sunk  in  the  East  Side,  some  because 
the  rector  was  a  great  radical  and  perhaps  a  heretic,  and  some 
to  see  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  pass  the  plate.  All  of  them  came  out 
into  Stuyvesant  Square  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  met  a 
man.  And  that  is  the  feeling  of  one  who  reads  this  auto- 
biography. For  somewhere  within  him  this  tall  man  with  the 
open  face,  the  friendly,  earnest  manner,  had  a  great  store  of 
vitality  which  he  communicated  freely. 

Dr.  Rainsford  was  above  all  a  preacher.  He  could  move 
men.  His  first  work  in  New  York  was  preaching  in  a  tent  on 
Broadway.  Twice  in  twenty  years  he  filled  failing  churches 
with  new  members  drawn  by  his  sermons — and  held  them.  He 
held  men  as  diverse  as  Mr.  Morgan  and  a  chief  of  the  Cree 
Indians,  whom  he  first  threw  to  the  ground  to  forestall  hostili- 
ties and  then  joined  in  a  buffalo  hunt. 

During  his  pastorate,  the  communicants  of  St.  George's  multi- 
plied from  200  to  4,000;  there  was  a  Sunday  School  of  2,000 
that  went  on  year  after  year;  1,500  stood  waiting  for  com- 
munion, the  great  majority  of  them  young  wage-earners.  The 
pews,  the  aisles,  the  clubs  and  classes  and  gymnasium  were  full 
of  eager  young  men  and  women.  The  free-will  offerings  on 
Sunday  grew  to  three  times  the  highest  point  of  the  pew-rents, 
which  he  had  abolished.  By  reducing  the  minimum  on  pledge 
envelopes  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  cents,  he  added  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  yearly  income — a  thousand  dollars  in  nickels. 

He  practiced  what  he  had  seen  done  by  a  fisherman  on  a 
Canadian  stream  which  the  salmon  had  left.  The  fishing  village 
was  ruined.  But  one  man  changed  the  mesh  of  his  nets  and 
made  a  great  success  of  catching  smelts.  So  with  the  church. 
The  old  family  basis  of  church  membership  was  gone.  Dr. 
Rainsford  went  out  after  individuals.  He  was  a  pioneer  at  a 
time  when  to  open  clubs  and  classes,  to  hear  the  labor  side  of  a 
strike,  to  abolish  rented  pews,  to  install  a  vested  choir  including 
women,  was  as  radical  as  it  is  today  to  have  a  church  forum  for 
free  speech. 

He  was  considered  equally  radical  in  his  beliefs,  for  he 
preached  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  it  was  a  changing,  develop- 
ing truth.  He  says:  "Just  because  man  is  incurably  religious, 
his  religion,  his  religious  beliefs  are  the  most  markedly  evolu- 
tionary things  about  him."    And  again:  "  The  revelation  of  God 


to  man  was  not,  and  till  man  ceased  to  be  man,  never  could  be, 
a  finished  revelation,  its  record  bound  within  the  covers  of  one 
incomparably  great  book,  but  must  ever  be  a  continuous 
process." 

Of  where  he  started  in  the  evangelicism  of  the  English  Church 
and  the  chilly  ritualism  of  Cambridge,  and  of  where  he  stands 
now  at  72,  there  is  no  space  to  tell  here.  The  head  of  a  great 
institutional  church,  he  was  by  no  means  content  with  salvation 
by  works.  But  among  the  multitude  of  men  who  are  not 
scholars  and  who  are  not  advanced  thinkers,  to  whom  this  book 
is  specifically  addressed,  it  is  by  his  works  he  will  be  known. 

A.  K. 


RHYMES  OP  EARLY  JUNGLE  FOLK,   by  Mary  E.  Marcy.     Charles 
H.  Kerr  <£  Co.     123  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Sdbvby. 

H.  G.  Wells  popularized  An  Outline  of  History;  Hendrik 
Van  Loon  carried  on  with  the  simplified  picturized  Story  of 
Mankind;  now  comes  Mary  E.  Marcy's  versified  Outline  of 
Pre-history  for  Young  Folk,  which  puts  the  findings  of  an- 
thropologists on  the  plane  of  Mother  Goose.  The  rhymes 
have  a  swing  that  makes  them  great  fun  to  read  aloud,  and 


With  ax  of  stone  they  chopped  bamboo, 
And  made  a  raft,  as  children  do  ' 

they  succeed  in  sugar-coating  numerous  facts.  Their  appeal  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  seventy-one  wood-cuts  by  Wharton  H. 
Esherick — an  illustration  or  more  for  each  rhyme.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  designed  with  the  tools  of  the  Stone 
Age,  but  they  all  show  delightful  insight  into  child  psychology. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  SERVICE,  by  Jenics  Cameron.     D.  Appleton 
A  Co.     172  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

As  one  of  the  service  monographs  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment Research,  this  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired  from  the  view- 
points of  thoroughness  and  clear  arrangement;  it  is  indeed  a 
handbook  of  great  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in  national 
parks  politics — and  that  now  means  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
The  administration  of  the  national  parks  is  more  and  more  ex- 
tending from  the  original  program  of  conservation  to  one  of 
increasing  their  educational  and  social  usefulness ;  hence  the 
activities  listed  under  the  headings  of  improvement,  maintenance, 
protection  service  and  publicity  are  of  growing  importance. 
Unfortunately  a  book  of  this  character  throws  little  light  on 
the  never  ceasing  battle  between  the  forces  of  conservation  and 
exploitation  for  private  and  corporate  economic  ends,  a  battle 
in  which  an  educated  public  opinion  is  the  greatest  asset.  The 
bibliography  is  somewhat  out  of  date  and.  therefore,  does  not 
help  much  in  the  making  of  that  opinion. 

AMERICA     FOR     COMING     CITIZENS,     by     Henry    H.     Qoldberger. 
scribncr's  Sons.     244  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the 

SUBVKY. 

A  text  book  giving  a  brief  history  of  America,  and  discussing 
many  of  the  questions  which  confront  the  coming  citizen: 
American  industry  and  agriculture,  health  and  hygiene,  savings 
banks  deposits,  etc. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Has  the  Faculty  Lost  the  Ball? 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  guess,  a  lot  ot 
people  will  "  listen  in  "  on  the  article  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  in  the 
Survey  for  December  i.  And  certain  thinly  veiled,  but  much 
deserved,  sarcasms  will  arouse  a  college  yell,  in  volume,  against 
the  article.  But  before  you  are  all  scared  into  a  blue  funk  let 
me*  tell  you  that  the  article  is  pertinent  and  timely. 

Because  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  article  the  position  of 
the  student  has  become  difficult  and  serious.  Wherever  he  is 
found,  and  the  leveling  process  has  still  left  a  few  of  him,  he  is 
"  the  grind,"  "  the  plugger,"  "  the  kill-joy."  He  is  very  little 
wanted.    He  is  an  object  of  reproach. 

And  why  shouldn't  he  be?  The  faculty  roots  for  the  athlete. 
The  attending  mass  does  little  else.  The  whole  community, 
and  in  some  cases  the  whole  country,  joins  in  full  cry.  Where 
does  a  mere  student  come  in?  The  boy  who  tries  to  learn  facts, 
still  less  the  one  who  tries  to  learn  to  think,  finds  no  place,  no 
incentive,  in  a  college  where  athletics  is  majored. 

A  boy  who  wants  to  learn  in  any  way  is  terribly  handicapped. 
If  he  has  ideals,  he  wants  to  learn  both  to  acquire  facts  and  to 
think  and  to  exercise  to  the  point  of  physical  fitness.  But  the 
power  to  think  and  physical  fitness  are  like  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness crying  aloud  for  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  football  players  are  too  few  in  number  to  matter  much  in 
any  way.  Of  the  great  mass  it  may  surely  be  said  that  the  lure 
to  the  soft-muscled  and  hollow-chested  fan  stands  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  lure  to  academic  standing.  A  few  colleges  still 
respect  the  supposed  purpose  of  academic  life,  but  this  respect  is 
having  a  fight  for  existence  in  most  places  where  it  may  yet  be 
found.  Edward  T.  Hartman 

Philadelphia 

To  the  Editor:  Having  been  always  enthusiastic  about  in- 
tellectual liberty  in  the  colleges  and  elsewhere,  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Hart's  article  on  "The  Faculty  Loses  the  Ball" 
It  is  good  to  have  the  dangers  in  our  modern  system  of  athletics 
thus  strikingly  called  to  attention.  But  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hart  in- 
tended his  clever  and  sarcastic  analysis  of  the  relation  of  foot- 
ball to  education  as  a  stimulus  to  discussion  rather  than  a 
carefully  thought-out  hypothesis.  For  this  latter  part  of  his 
article  is  not  conducive  to  clear  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Like  many  other  critics  of  the  educational  system,  Mr.  Hart 
centers  his  attack  on  "standardization,"  and  in  so  doing,  mis- 
directs, a  lot  of  good  moral  fervor.  One  gets  the  impression 
from  his  article  that  standardization  is  a  sort  of  contagious 
disease,  which  having  infected  the  methods  of  education,  is 
transmitted  automatically  to  the  so  called  products  of  education, 
and  to  the  students  and  teachers  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  every  standardiza- 
tion of  procedure,  whether  in  the  production  of  material  com- 
modities or  other  human  services  such  as  education,  releases 
time  and  labor  power.  This  can  then  be  devoted  ( I )  to  greater 
leisure,  (2)  to  the  extension  of  the  services  in  question  to  a 
wider  range  of  persons,  (3)  to  the  improvement  of  the  serv- 
ice, or  (4)  to  the  doing  of  new,  unstandardized  things  which 
we  did  not  have  time  to  do  before.  The  facts  in  a  given  course 
of  study  remaining  the  same,  it  is  good  economics  to  find  the 
most  effective  way  of  presenting  those  facts,  and  then  stand- 
ardize that  method  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  or  megaphone 
lecture,  if  you  will,  and  let  the  creative  abilities  of  the  instruc- 
tors move  on  to  some  other  task.  Standardization  is  only  one- 
half  of  a  whole:  we  cannot  evaluate  it  without  looking  also  at 
its  other  side,  inquiring  for  example  about  the  quiz  sections, 
individual  assignments  of  topics,  debates  and  discussions,  im- 
proved effectiveness  in  teaching  methods,  etc. 

But  perhaps  it  is  the  standardization  of  products  rather  than 
of  methods  that  Mr.  Hart  fears.  To  call  "  minds  "  the  products 
of  education  in  the  sense  that  commodities  are  the  products  of 
mechanical  industry  is  a  questionable  analogy  at  best.  The 
differences  between  individual  students,  in  native  intelligence, 
in  interest,  in  other  traits,  are  so  great  that  no  instructor  thinks 


of  trying  to  create  uniformity,  except  in  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  range  of  human  behavior.  But  what  of 
this  uniformity  he  does  seek  to  create?  A  large  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  college  education  lies  in  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  languages,  etc.,  where  correctness,  that  is,  correct 
functioning  in  the  problems  of  life,  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else  but  uniformity.  There  are  one  or  few  correct  solutions 
to  a  thousand  possible  wrong  solutions.  But  there  are  other 
subjects  in  which  individual  opinion  may  have  free  play.  Mr. 
Hart  makes  the  mistake  of  lumping  together  "  standardized 
opinions,  conceptions,  minds."  The  college  instructors  who  de- 
mand uniformity  of  opinion,  in  those  questions  where  science 
has  not  been  able  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  are  in  my  ex- 
perience greatly  in  the  minority,  if  they  exist.  To  be  sure  stu- 
dents are  penalized  for  not  having  studied,  for  being  unable  to 
comprehend  principles  which  others  can  comprehend,  and  for 
substituting  their  own  ignorant  opinions  for  facts  and  intelli- 
gent opinions  that  are  made  available  to  them  in  the  course. 
But  if  there  is  any  considerable  body  of  instructors  who  penal- 
ize original,  intelligent  thinking  of  students  because  it  is 
divergent  from  that  of  the  instructor,  the  sooner  such  cases  are 
brought  to  light  the  better. 

There  is  no  proof  that  uniformity  of  emotion  in  the  grand- 
stand has  anything  to  do  with  uniformity  of  opinions  on,  for 
example,  political  or  economic  questions.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  mob-mind  generated  at  the  big  game  leads  to 
mob-mindedness  in  other  spheres  of  life,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  not  serve  as  a  psychological  "  catharsis," 
satisfying  these  "  herd-instincts  "  through  harmless  channels  and 
making  them  less  liable  to  eruption  elsewhere.  Football  may 
be  one  of  the  "  moral  substitutes  for  war "  which  William 
James  called  for.  A  more  practical  and  easily  answerable  ques- 
tion is  whether  increased  interest  in  and  expenditure  on  varsity 
athletics  is  correlated  with  a  greater  participation  in  physical 
sports  by  all  students:  whether  the  disease  of  "  onlookerism  " 
is  growing  or  waning. 

Mr.  Hart  says  that  our  colleges  formerly  "  specialized  in 
individuals."  However,  the  good  old  days  were  not  so  free 
from  intellectual  enslavement  as  we  sometimes  like  to  think. 
,  The  "  individual  minds  "  that  were  turned  out  in  the  handi- 
craft age  of  college  education  were  largely  fed  on  subject  mat- 
ter such  as  dead  languages  and  mathematics  that  had  little 
utility  either  for  vocation  or  for  citizenship.  Relatively  fewer, 
they  were  a  better  selected  group,  and  succeeded  in  spite  of 
rather  than  because  of  what  they  had  studied.  They  were 
not  free  to  choose  their  studies  in  an  unprejudiced  atmosphere, 
but  were  intellectually  enslaved  by  the  ancient,  irrational  tradi- 
tion that  "  disciplinary  "  and  "  cultural  "  values  are  peculiar  to 
certain  subject  matter  which  has  no  utility  in  adapting  to  voca- 
tional or  civic  life.  It  is  probable  that  this  tradition  of  "  gen- 
tlemen's education "  has  done  more  to  retard  educational 
progress  than  football  will  ever  have  a  chance  to  do. 

Our  attack  must  be  made  upon  intellectual  indifference,  and 
intellectual  enslavement  by  whatever  sentiment  or  tradition.  But 
it  cannot  be  an  attack  upon  standardization,  uniformity,  or 
crowd-psychology  as  such,  because  we  shall  have  to  make  use 
of  those  self-same  phenomena  in  our  campaign  for  betterment. 
One  possible  means  of  rescue  might  be  an  intellectual  renais- 
sance movement  engineered  by  the  students  themselves.  But 
like  all  "  movements,"  this  would  have  to  make  use  of  some 
of  the  technique  of  the  cheer-leader.  Another  hope  lies  in  a 
better  selection  of  students,  as  suggested  by  President  Hopkins 
of  Dartmouth,  the  colleges  serving  only  those  who  are  capable 
of  profiting  thereby.  But  this  selection  itself  would  require  a 
lot  of  standardization. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  lies  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
curriculum  itself  to  the  needs  of  leadership  in  modern  society. 
This  adaptation  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  place.  It  is  not 
entirely  (though  partly  so)  a  matter  of  extending  the  sciences, 
especially  psychology  and  the  social  sciences,  at  the  expense  of 
those  subjects  whose  principal  excuse  is  discipline  or  culture. 
It  also  means  adapting,  vitalizing,  socializing  each  subject. 
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Several  institutions  now  compel  all  freshmen  to  take  general 
social  science  courses:  witness  Columbia's  "Contemporary 
Civilization "  and  Dartmouth's  "  Problems  of  Citizenship " 
and  "  Evolution."  If  to  the  compulsory  curriculum  we  could 
add  a  course  on  social  psychology,  taught  by  an  especially  quali- 
fied instructor,  which  would  teach  the  student  to  analyze  and 
to  view  objectively  the  forces  which  control  him  in  the  grand- 
stand, the  financial  "  drive,"  the  religious  revival,  and  the  elec- 
tion campaign  (in  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  within  college 
walls),  we  should  be  doing  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
power  of  the  faculty  to  unshackle  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. To  some  sensitive  minds  such  a  course  would  be  a 
course  in  painful  disillusionment.  But  this  pain  often  brings  a 
reaction  which  is  excellent  for  the  individual's  mental  health 
and  the  public  welfare.  A  man  or  woman  so  educated  would 
not  necessarily  renounce  football  stadiums  or  fraternities  or  silk 
stockings  or  capitalism  br  a  religious  creed  or  any  other  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  But  he  or  she 
would  have  gained  a  power  to  evaluate  independently  of  any 
authority  or  tradition  the  various  elements  of  life,  and  to  solve 
in  a  way  conducive  to  mental  health  the  problem  of  "  conflict- 
ing loyalties,"  a  power  which  very  few  citizens  have.  It  is 
not  for  us  as  educators  to  pre-judge  what  in  our  modern  life  is 
wheat  and  what  chaff:  a  generation  of  socially  educated  leaders 
would  be  able  to  decide  that  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  here- 
tofore unknown. 

Joseph  K.  Folsom 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

To  THE  Editor:  Dr.  Hart  is  quite  right  in  his  warning 
against  the  commercializing  of  athletics.  He  is  even  more  right 
in  his  surmise  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  struggle  for 
control  of  athletics.  Of  course  the  faculty  will  lose.  It  runs 
with  the  herd.  And  another  fact  is  obvious,  namely  that  every 
institution  is  going  to  possess  a  stadium.  My  own  small  Alma 
Mater,  Wyoming,  recently  erected  a  stadium  for  a  town  of 
6,500.  (There  may  be  some  sense  in  that,  though,  the  salvation 
lying  in  the  smallness  of  the  town). 

In  his  Survey  article,  Dr.  Hart  overlooks  one  important 
fact,  that  the  women's  colleges  can't  build  football  stadia;  and 
they  may  keep  athletics  pure  and  undefiled  and  bring  back  the 
men's  and  coeducational  institutions  to  some  sort  of  sanity.  But 
to  do  so  they  will  have  to  organize  some  sort  of  feminine  combat 
that  will  be  mildly  attractive  to  the  public.  Who  knows  but 
what  college  women  will  adopt  football,  adapted  slightly,  of 
course,  and  stage  grand  public  combats!  O  times,  how  you 
change!  At  any  rate,  the  women's  institutions  will  keep  educa- 
tional aims  more  nearly  pure.  And  so  in  another  sphere 
supremacy  will  pass  to  woman.  Everything  points  to  the  com- 
ing superiority  of  woman,  anyway! 

Again,  consider  how  Smith  College,  for  example,  is  endeavor- 
ing not  only  to  retain  but  also  to  train  the  "undisciplinables" 
by  its  "honors'  system"  wherein  approved  students  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  need  never  attend  a  "class"  but 
may  study  a  "field"  under  tutorial  guidance.  Of  course  here 
the  fly  stuck  firmly  in  the  ointment  is  the  word  approved — or  in 
the  college's  own  phrase,  "able  students  of  a  scholarly  bent." 

Personally,  I  hope  the  building  of  stadia  will  progress  rapidly, 
that  the  absurdity  may  soon  become  not  only  evident,  as  it  is 
now,  but  unavoidable;  and  I  also  hope  that  classes  will  become 
larger  and  larger  and  lectures  more  and  more  stereotyped — at 
once,  so  that  students  will  be  goaded  into  rebellion. 

Missoula,  Montana  H.  G.  Merriam 

The  Right  to  Differ 

To  the  Editor:  In  reading  the  Survey  of  December  15,  I 
am  much  struck  by  the  amount  of  material  in  it  which  seems 
to  me  to  offer  reassuring  testimony  on  the  side  of  those  members 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  who,  like  myself,  cannot 
quite  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  article,  The  Right  To  Differ 
(P-  375)-  I  speak  diffidently,  for  I  am  aware  of  not  being  an 
expert,  but  I  am  also  conscious  of  being  deeply  pro-labor  in  my 
interests. 

May  I  say,  first,  that  excessive  emphasis  is  sometimes  placed 
on  one,  alone,  of  the  entire  list  of  "principles"  agreed  on  by  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  in  their  aim  at  ridding  women  of  the 
varied  inequalities  of  the  old  common  and  canon  laws?  When 
all  those  inequalities  are  banished  from  statutory  law,  as  they 


must  and  will  be,  women's  entire  legal  and  social  position  will 
be  quite  as  much  stronger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  her  political 
position  now  is  stronger  than  it  was  before  she  had  the  ballot. 
This  being  clearly  evident,  can  it  be  assumed  that  her  greater 
strength  will  weaken  her  economic  or  industrial  position? 

The  implications  contained  in  your  pages  of  that  date  that 
interested  me  are  these: 

1.  The  desperately  unsatisfactory  present  conditions  of  our 
industrial  world  taken  by  and  large,  as  in  the  article  in  The 
Common  Welfare  beginning  "With  its  parade  of  unemployment" 
(P-  353 )>  another  on  attempted  elimination  of  waste  (p.  354)1 
the  article  called  They  Have  Buried  the  Miners  (p.  355),  then 
the  paragraph  on  the  vicissitudes  of  child-labor  legislation 
(P-  363)  and  the  discussion  of  the  living  wage — A  Bit  of  Melli- 
fluous Phraseology  (p.  371),  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  the 
Steel  Worker's  Life  (Diary  of  a  Furnace  Worker,  p.  395), 
and  the  newer  one  of  the  agricultural  worker  just  above 
(P-  395).  where  your  reviewer  speaks  of  the  "tragic  situation" 
of  American  farmers. 

2.  Suggestion  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  of  the  hopeful  possi- 
bilities of  a  fuller  interference  of  women  in  labor  struggles:  Ma 
and  Mr.  Davis  (p.  359). 

3.  Encouraging  intimations  of  possible  advances  under  a 
more  genuine  democracy  in  the  article  on  Denmark,  What  is  a 
Liberal  Education  (p.  377),  and  in  Cooperative  Milk  (p.  374). 
both  of  which  touch  so  closely  on  the  industrial  aspects  of  life. 

4.  Wider  horizons  through  increasing  emphasis  on  Health 
Conservation,  made  visible  in  The  Heresy  of  Health  (p.  356), 
Cincinnati's  Mental  Health  (p.  384),  Saving  Sight  (p.  385), 
The  Health  Basis  of  Relief  (p.  386),  and  the  book  review 
Public  Relief  of  Sickness  (p.  396). 

The  impressions  I  get  from  this  very  rich  store  of  Survey 
pages  which,  as  we  know,  aim  at  being  suggestive  rather  than 
didactic,  may  be  summarized  rather  baldly  thus: 

1.  Present  conditions  of  labor  in  America  do  not  seem  good 
enough — even  remembering  what  has  been  gained — to  be  justi- 
fied in  hindering  women's  advance  toward  legal  equality,  espe- 
cially as  her  advance  means  race  progress  along  all  lines. 

2.  3.  Immeasurable  industrial  advance  is  possible  as  equal- 
ity before  the  law  and  cooperative  democracy  come  to  our 
aid.  The  painful  problem  of  women's  competitive  rivalry  with 
men  in  the  field  of  gainful  labor  will  be  solved  by  cooperative 
industry.  If  one  had  to  accept  that  problem  as  insoluble  there 
would  be  no  conclusion  except  to  send  all  women  back  to  the 
kitchen.  The  foundation  for  such  advance  is  human  equality 
in  law  and  in  society. 

4.  Men  and  women  united  as  social  equals  can  make  future 
labor  legislation  a  question  of  Health  Conservation,  individual 
health,  race  health,  human  health.  Perhaps  at  present  the 
health  of  the  boy — the  young  father,  the  potential  father,  even 
the  old  father — is  not  sufficiently  protected.  Would  it  be  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  protective  legislation  might  well  be 
the  same  for  all  young  people,  boys  and  girls  up  to  twenty-one 
and  for  all  men  and  women  during  their  prime,  and  for  all 
old  men  and  women?  Mothers,  of  course,  must  have  special 
arrangements,  and  we  would  once  have  been  told  that  they 
could  be  better  protected  by  remaining  weak  but  events  have 
proved  this  a  mistake.  Can  we  not  do  even  better  than  now 
as  we  grow  stronger  and  as  our  minds  awaken  to  these  ques- 


tions f 


Lavinia  L.  Dock,  R.  N. 


Fayetteville,  Pennsylvania 


MRS.    KELLEY    REPLIES 

To  the  Editor:  Miss  Lavinia  Dock's  opinions  command 
respectful  consideration  especially  among  the  members  of  the 
vast  modern  nursing  profession,  even  in  a  field  in  which  she  is 
"  aware  of  not  being  an  expert."  This  is  because  of  her  long, 
devoted  labors  for  the  suffrage  and,  also,  by  reason  of  the 
painstaking  accuracy  that  characterized  her  work  as  compiler 
of  a  materia  medica  which  was  for  many  years  a  standard 
authority,  and  as  chronicler  of  the  evolution  of  the  nursing 
profession.  But  the  weight  that  Miss  Dock's  name  lends  to  any 
cause  calls  for  especially  careful  scrutiny  of  her  arguments  out- 
side the  limits  of  her  professional  work,  particularly  when  she 
ventures  into  prophecy.     This  she  does  with  the  assertion  that 

When  all  those  inequalities  ["the  varied  inequalities  of  the  old 
common  and  canon  laws"]  are  banished  from  statutory  law  as  they 
must  and  will  be,  women's  entire  legal  and  social  position  will  be 
quite  as  much  stronger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  her  political  position 
now  is  stronger  than  it  was  before  {Continued  on  page  536) 


SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPTALK 


WHAT  do  folks  think  of  social  work  ? 
Miss  Lucia  B.  Johnson,  as  president 
of  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference 
(she  is  now  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bing  of  Rio  Grande, 
Ohio)  undertook,  with  the  help  of  her 
friends,  to  find  out,  and  presented  the  re- 
sults at  the  recent  session  of  the  conference. 
Six  questions  were  asked  of  107  people — 
average  citizens,  with  no  social  workers 
among  their  kinsfolk. 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  welfare 
work  ?  "  was  the  first  question.  Six  persons 
made  no  answer,  or  frankly  said  they  had 
no  idea.  All  the  others  made  some  sort  of 
answer,  ranging  from  the  man  who  said  it 
was  "  anything  for  good  "  to  the  man  who 
said  it  was  "  some  sort  of  work  centered  in 
Mr.  Croxton's  office." 

The  second  question  was,  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  welfare  work  is  needed?  Why?  " 
One  hundred  and  three  people  believed  it 
is  needed,  two  think  it  is  not,  and  two  feel 
doubtful  about  it  One,  a  school  teacher  in 
a  foreign  district,  replied  emphatically,  "It 
is  not  needed,  for  the  right  sort  of  people 
do  not  need  charity."  Another  said,  "  It 
is  needed  '  to  relieve  the  county  from  undue 
expense  in  caring  for  otherwise  public 
wards.'"  The  majority  of  persons  felt  as 
did  a  pretty  woman  who  said  she  had 
worked  in  an  office  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  she  thought  to  help  and  teach  people 
in  trouble  was  the  most  worth-while  of  jobs. 
"  I  know  mighty  little  about  welfare  work," 
she  said,  "  but  it  is  working  among  people 
who  live  in  slums  and  tenements,  isn't  it? 
It  would  be  wonderful  to  get  away  from 
the  monotonous  routine  of  business,"  she 
said,  and  then  wistfully  added,  "  To  know 
people  is  to  really  live." 

The  third  question  was,  "  What  are  some 
of  the  worth-while  welfare  agencies  in  your 
county  ?  "  Twenty-one  people,  or  20  per  cent 
of  all  who  were  interviewed,  could  think 
of  none.  Ten  could  think  of  only  one.  One 
man  mentioned  the  State  Hospital,  and  then, 
after  criticizing  it,  said  it  should  be  "  put 
on  the  same  basis  as  a  first  class  post  office." 

To  the  fourth,  "  Who  is  Juvenile  Judge?" 
forty-four  persons,  or  41  per  cent,  said  they 
did  not  know  and  ten  more  guessed  wrong. 
Two   thought  that   the   judges   took    turns. 

"  IS  THERE  an  Associated  Charities  in 
your  county?  What  is  it  for?"  Nine 
persons  answered  they  did  not  know 
whether  there  was,  and  twelve  said  they 
could  not  define  its  work.  Those  who  did 
define  it  gave  us  some  illuminating  replies. 
Two  said  it  was  to  prevent  duplication  of 
machinery.  One  that  it  was  "  for  an  effi- 
cient and  impartial  distribution  of  money." 
One  woman  replied  with  real  snap,  "  It  is 
supposed  to  investigate  and  give  first  aid 
to  families  in  need,  but  it  does  not  always 
do  so."  Another  said,  "It  is  no  good,  it 
helps  grafters."  One  young  woman  told  us 
it  was  "  to  see  that  other  people  don't  help 
the  same  family."  The  most  instructive 
reply  came  from  a  young  woman  who  lives 
in  Chillicothe  who  said,  "  I  think  the  Wel- 
fare Association  at  Chillicothe  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Associated  Charities.  Its  object 
is  to  cut  down  overhead  expenses  and 
operate  more  efficiently  with  the  money 
provided." 

The  sixth  and  last  question  was,  "  What 
does  the  state  do  in  the  way  of  welfare 
work?"     Forty-four  persons  did  not  know; 


eight  guessed  wrong;  seven  made  a  par- 
tially incorrect  reply;  three  said  it  "appro- 
priates money";  eight  said  it  maintained 
institutions,  but  could  not  name  them ;  and 
one  said  it  provided  schools.  Two  persons 
told  us  it  maintained  dental  clinics,  and 
["  I  only  hope  they  are  prophets,"  says  Miss 
Johnson]  several  thought  the  state  pro- 
vided orphanages,  and  one  person  spoke  of 
an  institution  for  inebriates.  One  young 
man  of  twenty-six  confessed  he  knew  of 
nothing  the  state  did  "  except  to  give 
money."  And  a  woman  said,  "  I  don't 
know  of  anything,  although  there  is  lots 
that  could  be  done,  such  as  reducing  rent." 
Another  said  she  didn't  know  what  it  did 
"  except  to  send  people  around."  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  showed  both  origi- 
nality and  variety:  The  state  "watches  the 
births  and  tries  to  stamp  out  sickness  such 
as  may  be  found  in  the  poorer  class ";  "the 
only  activities  of  the  state  are  looking  after 
the  disabled  soldier  and  this  is  done  by  the 
federal  government." 

MISS  JOHNSON  went  on  to  get  general 
comment  from  business  men.  One  told  her 
that  social  workers,  next  to  ministers,  were 
the  most  narrow-minded  of  professional 
people.  From  constantly  being  in  a  position 
where  they  tell  the  other  fellow  how  to  live, 
they  are  always  giving  out  ideas  and  never 
getting  any.  "  Do  they  try  to  learn  some- 
thing themselves  from  the  other  fellow? 
Not  much — they're  telling  him."  "  They 
promptly  get  into  a  rut  and  begin  to  classify 
people — just  what  they're  employed  not  to 
do."  "  You  can't  lump  people  and  think 
you  know  all  about  'em  when  you've  found 
a  label  for  'em.  ...  In  sociaj  work,  of 
all  places,  a  person  needs  to  keep  alive  with 
everything  going  on,  and  finally,  he  needs 
to  watch  how  social  work  is  affecting  busi- 
ness, health  and  living  conditions  and  to 
know  what  the  layman  thinks  about  it." 
No  social  worker  can  get  ahead  of  public 
opinion.  For  the  most  part,  he  trails  along 
behind  it;  the  reason,  in  this  man's  opinion, 
is  "  because  he  holds  it  so  bloomin'  cheap." 

The  most  constructive  criticism  came 
from  a  practical  politician  given  to  pic- 
turesque language.  He  said,  "The  trouble 
with  social  workers  is  that  they  never  get 
away  from  the  home  plate;  always  raising 
a  howl  about  conditions,  but  why  don't  they 
burn  the  midnight  oil  and  tell  us  what  to 
do  about  it?" 

"There  arc  three  things  the  matter  with 
the  social  worker.  (1)  She's  always  a 
woman;  (2)  the  breach  is  too  wide,  and 
she  can't  jump  the  gap;  (3)  she  is  too 
young,  and  when  she .  talks  to  the  Old 
Woman  about  how  to  bring  up  the  kids, 
she  can't  make  any  impression."  Then 
brightening  with  a  new  idea,  he  said,  "Say, 
can't  you  keep  the  doll  baby  home,  the  girl 
with  the  tassels,  just  out  of  college — she 
slows  up  the  traffic  for  the  rest." 

A  representative  of  labor,  a  most  thought- 
ful man  with  the  worries  of  his  people 
showing  on  his  face,  said,  "  Social  workers 
know  they're  only  doing  palliative  stuff. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  people  never  give  a 
thought  for  the  morrow;  spend  all  they've 
got  today,  and  tomorrow  they  are  ready  for 
a  hand-out.  There  is  trouble  ahead  for  all 
of  us  and  I  don't  know  who  the  devil  there 
is  who  can  see  the  way  out  All  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  at  it  and  do  the  best  you  can." 


MOTHERING  new  federations,  by  sending 
them  executives  who  have  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  older  organizations,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  role  of  the  community  chests 
in  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  The 
last  year  saw  David  C.  Liggett  graduated 
from  Cleveland  to  take  charge  at  Louisville 
and  Sherman  Conrad  passed  on  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Wilkes-Barre.  Now  William 
Wachs  goes  from  Detroit  to  Memphis, 
where  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  C.  Headrick,  have  been 
preparing  the  way  for  joint  financing. 

THE  ADMIRABLE  work  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service,  which  has 
been  carried  on  through  a  difficult  period 
of  readjustment  by  Josephine  Roche,  is  now 
being  directed  by  Read  Lewis,  one  of  the 
group  of  young  Americans  who  as  special 
assistants  to  the  American  ambassador  did 
such  interesting  things  in  Russia  during  the 
war.  Miss  Roche  has  gone  to  be  director 
of  the  editorial  division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  succeeding  Kather- 
ine  Lenroot,  who  becomes  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 
has  called  from  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  the  associate  editor  of 
the  Association's  Journal,  Kenneth  M. 
Gould,  who  becomes  editor  of  publications 
for  the  Foundation.  Dr.  Helen  F.  Vaughan, 
commissioner  of  health  of  Detroit,  will 
henceforth  edit  the  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M.  P. 
Ravenel  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
A.  W.  Hedrich,  secretary  of  the  association. 

THAT  NOTORIOUS  juvenile  delinquent, 
Graham  R.  Taylor,  has  become  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Pre- 
venting Delinquency,  associated  with  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  Readers  of  the 
Survey  who  have  the  files  for  February  5, 
1910,  may  discover  there  how  Mr.  Taylor 
in  his  tender  youth  stole  a  slot  machine  and 
shamelessly  demolished  it — to  find  out,  if 
you  please,  how  it  worked. 

IF  THERE  IS  ANYTHING  about  the  di- 
vision offices  of  the  Red  Cross  that  R.  C. 
Branion  doesn't  know,  he  will  soon  learn 
it.  He  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Division,  succeeding  Col.  George 
Filmer.  Before  this  promotion  he  had  been 
associate  director  of  civilian  relief  in  the 
Atlantic  Division,  manager  of  the  Northern 
Division,  assistant  manager,  Central  Di- 
vision, and  executive  secretary  at  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  campaign  has  en- 
listed Dr.  Charles  S.  Prest  for  specialized 
service  as  secretary  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  to  which  he  brings  the  fruits  of 
long  service  in  the  health  field,  notably 
with  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  with  the  New  York  state 
department  of  health. 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  N.  HASKELL  has 
been  asked  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
assume  charge  of  its  work  in  Greece.  He 
still  retains  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  in 
Russia.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  when  a  single  executive  in 
the  field  carried  so  great  a  burden  of 
hunger,  homelessness  and  misery? 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Varieties  of  Scientific  Method 


MANY  people  use  "  scientific  method  "  today — 
or  profess  to  do  so;  especially  social  workers 
and  teachers.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that 
so  many  should  still  be  talking  about  scientific 
method,  so  few  about  scientific  methods.  To  be  sure,  the 
human  mind  is  forever  seeking  for  unity  in  the  midst  of  the 
diversity  and  variety  of  the  world.  Humanity  likes  "  laws  " 
that  will  explain  and,  if  may  be,  control  the  multiplicity  of 
sensations  and  facts  that  deluges  us.  The  ultimate  ideal 
seems  to  be  a  single  law  or  formula,  inclusive  of  all  particular 
facts  and  from  which  any  particular  fact  can  be  deduced  at 
need.  When  we  shall  have  found  that  complete  and  single 
explanation  of  the  world  the  task  of  science  will  be  over, 
"  control  "  will  have  been  achieved  and  life  will  be  one  grand 
sweet  song  of  leisure  and  peace.  Scientific  method  is  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  stu- 
pendous task.  If  the  outcome  is  to  be  a  unit,  surely  the 
method  must  be  unitary! 

None  the  less,  we  shall  do  well  to  face  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  methods,  at  least  in  science — each  of  which  is 
entitled  in  strict  literalness  to  be  called  "  scientific  method." 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  single  scientific 
method,  but  with  several  such  methods,  each  of  which  has 
its  appropriate  employment  in  the  economy  of  scientific 
progress.  Social  workers  and  teachers  are  specially  concerned 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  this  diversity  of  methods. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  and  accept  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  the  scientific  method.  This  is  the  method  of 
the  pioneer  worker  in  his  search  for  new  truth  far  out  on  the 
frontiers  of  human  knowledge.  He  is  working  in  a  region 
new  to  humanity,  new  to  himself.  Such  a  search  determines 
its  own  aims,  its  own  techniques  and  its  own  criteria  of  suc- 
cess. From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  students 
have  been  engaged  in  working  out  a  convincing  statement 
of  the  elements  of  this  type  of  method. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  another  type  of  scientific  method, 
which  is  in  some  ways  more  important,  just  now,  than  the 
first.  It  is  the  method  of  the  young  student  who  is  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  knowledge,  the  understanding  and  the  work 
of  the  world,  to  date.  Here  are  materials  and  practices 
which  are  new  to  the  student  but  old  and  familiar  to  the 
teachers  and  practical  workers  round  about  him.  Moreover, 
these  materials  and  practices  come  to  the  student  in  some 
more  or  less  complicated  formulation — as  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or  as  lessons  from  a  text-book.  Here  is  where  unintel- 
ligent cramming  of  the  mind  begins.  Nothing  but  a  true 
scientific  method  for  that  student  can  save  his  mind  from 
stultification.  Verbal  memorizing  of  lessons  or  directions  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  scientific  procedure;  unintelligent  in- 
durating of  the  mind  with  unexplained  forms  and  routines 
is  not  within  the  realities  of  scientific  method.  How  shall 
the  student's  mind  be  kept  alive,  vigorous,  alert,  critical  in 
the  midst  of  dreary  mountains  of  materials  already  formu- 
lated— i.  e.,  essentially  dead?     And  how  shall  his  human 
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spirit  be  saved  from  suffocation  in  the  midst  of  forms,  regu- 
lations, routines  that  are  no  part  of  his  nature  but  which  he 
must,  somehow,  take  on  as  a  colt  takes  on  the  harness  ?  Does 
not  social  work  need  to  secure  a  scientific  method  which  can 
be  used  in  the  training  of  its  apprentices?  Education  needs 
such  a  new  method,  assuredly.  The  methods  of  the  pioneer 
investigator  have  little  application  here.  But  the  new  student 
seeks  in  this  old  material  the  same  result  that  the  pioneer  so 
long  has  sought,  namely,  the  chance  to  use  his  critical  mind 
on  the  materials  that  are  before  him.  The  pioneer,  dealing 
with  unformulated  materials,  is  assured  that  right.  The  new 
student,  dealing  with  old,  formulated  materials,  is  denied  that 
right.  He  must  abdicate  his  critical  position  and  devote  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  filling  his  bare  memory  with  the 
products  of  other  men's  more  or  less  critical  minds.  Even 
a  laboratory  does  little  more  than  illustrate  how  students 
might  work  if  they  got  the  chance.  But  the  success  of  the 
pioneer  scientist  tends  to  defeat  later  students.  The  pioneer 
has  been  too  successful:  he  has  made  later-comers  unneces- 
sary. After  the  text-book  maker  has  gathered  up  and  em- 
balmed the  discoveries  of  the  pioneer,  we  should  all  be  happier 
if  we  had  no  minds — nothing  but  memories. 

The  third  type  of  scientific  method  needed  today  is  sug- 
gested by  one  element  already  discussed.  Increasing  amounts 
of  effort  are  going  into  various  forms  of  instruction  today. 
This  is  unescapable  and  desirable.  Mastery  of  any  subject 
requires  more  time  today  than  ever  before.  Hence,  more 
instruction  is  needed  than  ever  before.  But  instructors' 
minds,  whether  concerned  with  practical  or  with  theoretical 
interests,  are  not  noticeably  more  scientific  than  of  old.  In- 
structors of  all  sorts  need  a  scientific  method.  They  need  it 
first  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  own  minds  alive,  alert, 
vigorous,  critical.  Here  is,  probably,  the  greatest  single  prob- 
lem of  science.  An  instructor  finds  himself  immersed  in 
materials  which  he  has  struggled  with  for  the  tenth,  or  the 
thirtieth  time.  How  can  he  possibly  keep  his  mind  alive? 
And  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  own  mind  alive,  how  can  he  hope 
to  help  other  minds  live?  Practical  men  are  no  better  off 
here  than  are  theorists.  Many  practical  minds  are  sterile, 
formula-repeating,  indurated  like  a  flood-washed  hillside. 
There  can  be  little  hope  for  the  students  of  the  future  if  our 
instruction  is  to  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of  repeat- 
ing standard  formulae. 

There  can  be  little  hope  for  pioneering  scientists  in  the 
future  if  our  students  are  to  be  denied  the  chance  to  develop 
minds  that  are  alert,  vigorous,  critical.  All  these  methods 
are  tied  up  with  one  another,  but  they  are  not  all  the  same 
method.  Each  of  the  three  has  to  do  with  a  particular  type 
of  mind — the  pioneering  mind,  the  student  mind,  the  instruc- 
tional mind.  These  types  of  minds  appear  not  merely  in 
schools,  but  everywhere.  These  types  of  method  must  become 
domiciled  not  merely  in  schools,  but  everywhere.  Not  every- 
thing is  equal  to  the  same  thing.  Still  must  there  be  some 
diversity  and  variety  in  the  world ! 
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IX.     The  Problem  of  Health 

We  must  turn  aside  from  the  straight  line  of  our  dis- 
cussions long  enough  to  consider  an  illustration  of  the  compli- 
cation of  the  sources  out  of  which  our  social  problems  arise. 
The  problem  of  health  affords  an  excellent  illustration. 
Health  is  a  function  of  many  factors.  Racial  heredity,  indi- 
vidual habit  and  understanding,  and  social  intelligence  and 
control  all  are  factors  in  the  problem.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  disease,  we  may  note  that  some  dis- 
eases are  gifts  from  parents  to  their  children ;  others  are  pri- 
vate luxuries  which  the  individual  may  take  or  let  alone  as  he 
has  the  intelligence  and  the  will;  and  still  others  are  the 
achievement  of  community  enterprise,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Diseases  may,  of  course,  be  accidentally  acquired,  and 
doubtless  life  will  long  afford  the  possibilities  for  such  acci- 
dents. But  health  seems  a  possible  goal  for  individual  and 
the  community.  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  carries  the  legend :  "  Public  health  is 
purchasable.  Within  natural  limitations  a  community  can 
determine  its  own  death  rate."  The  attainment  of  this  goal 
is  still  some  distance  in  the  future.  Much  work  must  be 
done  before  health  becomes  more  contagious  than  disease.  We 
must  escape  from  many  superstitions,  ancient  and  modern; 
we  must  remake  many  of  our  mental  attitudes  and  re-educate 
our  desires  and  our  wills ;  we  must  acquire  a  more  completely 
scientific  understanding  of  all  these  problems,  without  falling 
into  a  crass  materialism;  we  must  disseminate  much  protec- 
tive knowledge  broadcast  through  the  community  and  the 
world.     Health  can  be  purchased,  but — at  a  price. 

1  Factors  in  the  Health  Situation. 
•  Consider  the  following  items  in  their  bearing  on  the  health 
problems  of  any  local  community:  Natural  conditions,  such  as 
climate,  water  supplies,  sanitation,  noxious  insects,  ready  supplies 
of  nutritious  foods;  the  interest  and  education  of  the  people  in 
health  matters;  number,  variety  and  character  of  the  health  prac- 
titioners; amateur  guides  to  health;  antiquated  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  diseases;  medical  superstitions  in  the  community;  use  of 
patent  medicines  and  nostrums;  the  use  of  narcotics  and  alcohol, 
and  all  the  factors  of  physical  and  mental  instability  in  the  com- 
munity. Has  anyone  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  unhealth  in 
the  community?  Does  local  industry  protect  and  promote  health, 
or  does  it  promote  disease,  accidents  and  lingering  deaths?  Are 
there  any  special  centers  of  unhealth  in  the  community?  Are  these 
physical,  as  was  the  case  in  Panama  before  the  sanitary  engineers 
did  their  work?  Are  they  individualistic,  as  where  some  private 
interest  maintains  a  nuisance?  Are  they  social,  as  where  unsanitary 
tenements  breed  tuberculosis  and  other  "social"  diseases? 

2  Factors  in  Solving  the  Health  Problem. 
•  Cam  any  individual  "keep  well"  if  he  "just  makes  up  his 
mind  to  it"?  How  long  can  he  keep  well?  In  the  modern  city 
community?  What  is  being  done  to  educate  the  community  in  health 
matters?  Is  all' "  health  education"  positively  beneficial?  What 
is  being  done  to  rid  the  community  of  anti-healthful  conditions? 
To  destroy  centers  of  contagion,  of  all  sorts?  To  break  up  vested 
interests  in  unhealthful  conditions?  What  quackeries  are  being 
practiced?  To  what  extent  does  the  community  think  of  health  as 
within  control.  How  much  interest  in  this  whole  problem  exists  in 
the  community?  Is  this  interest  growing  or  diminishing?  Has  the 
community  an  intelligent  health  leadership? 
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Where  Ignorance  Is  a  Crime 

Competition  has  been  called  the  life  of  industry.  But 
evidence  accumulates  that  the  doctrine  can  be  carried  too 
far.  When  too  many  individuals  offer  their  services  within 
a  restricted  area  of  need,  competition  becomes  deadly.  The 
orthodox  doctrine  has  been  that  some  of  the  competitors  will 
be  forced  out.  But  recently  that  doctrine  has  been  refuted. 
The  fact  is  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  competitors  in  an 
over-competitive  area  have  learned  to  defeat  the  alleged  law 
of  competition  by  combining  to  maintain  prices  and  returns. 
This  combination  turns  out  to  be  inimical  to  the  common 
welfare.  That  is  to  say,  the  cooperative  principle  invoked  to 
cure  the  evils  of  "  cut-throat  "  competition  becomes  a  screen 
behind  which  have  developed  many  insidious  industrial  and 
social  ills.  Chicago  seems  to  have  specially  suffered  from  this 
sort  of  development,  though  New  York  has  known  almost 
equally  bad  conditions. 

But  intolerable  as  such  a  condition  becomes,  it  is  not  one 
into  which  ignorance  should  rush  with  arbitrary  solutions. 
The  social  and  industrial  relationships  of  men  become  con- 
tinuously more  intricate.  The  wisdom  of  the  past  turns  out 
to  be  ignorance  in  the  presence  of  many  of  these  newer  in- 
tricacies. Judicial  temperament  becomes  a  jest  when  ignor- 
ance passes  upon  profoundly  important  questions.  Practical 
men  are  not  convinced  by  phrases.  The  impartial  arbitrator 
may  need  an  open  mind,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
open  mind  and  an  empty  mind.  When  ignorance  undertakes 
to  pass  judgment  upon  a  complicated  array  of  industrial  re- 
lationships something  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  is  likely  to  be 
committed.  We  need  a  new  legal  maxim,  today.  It  should 
read :  "  Ignorance  of  the  facts  excuses  no  judge."  It  should 
be  held  to  apply,  with  penalties,  in  all  industrial  arbitrations. 

IThe  Argument  from  "  Universal  Principles  " 
•  When  judges  and  arbitrators  apply  "  principles  of  law  "  to 
a  set  of  facts  of  which  they  are  essentially  ignorant,  what  is  the 
result?  Where  do  they  get  those  principles  of  law?  The  modern 
industrial  order  has  released  maoy  new  conditions  and  established 
new  facts:  Can  old  principles  of  law  cover  these  new  facts  and  con- 
ditions? Is  a  judge  justified  in  "clipping  the  wings  of  facts"  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  his  "principles  of  law"? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  principles  of  law  or  of  justice  and 
the  growing  experiences  of  individuals  and  groups?  Must  men 
"keep  inside  the  law"?  Or  should  the  law  expand  to  the  growing 
needs  of  men?  Is  law  a  set  of  universal  principles,  or  is  it  an 
array  of  tentative  conclusions  agreed  upon  and  subject  continuously 
to  change?  If  the  latter,  from  whence  should  the  changes  come? 
Should  lawyers  who  are  to  become  judges  know  anything  about 
economics,  psychology  or  sociology?  Or  would  such  knowledge 
interfere  with  their  ability  to  apply  impartially  their  "universal 
principles  of  law"? 

2  The  Argument  from  Intelligence 
•  What  is  the  difference  between  an  open  mind  and  an  empty 
mind?  When  judges  are  open-minded  what  if  anything  is  in  their 
minds?  Can  a  judge  be  open-minded  if  he  knows  the  facts  in  a 
disputed  case?  Can  he  be  intelligent  if  he  knows  the  facts?  Can 
he  be  intelligent  in  any  other  way?  Should  "  universal  principles" 
be  imposed  on  a  dispute  from  without,  or  should  they  be  found 
within  the  dispute,  itself?  Why  do  we  insist  upon  imposing  fixed 
solutions  upon  our  problems?  Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  of  our 
problems,  or  is  it  because  we  have  been  taught  that  way? 
References:  p.  493. 
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The  Hungry  in  Russia 

{Continued  from  page  492) 

for  years  to  come.  The  famine  left  whole  sections  in  depleted 
vitality.  Typhus  spread  its  ravages  through  the  country  last 
year  and  is  doing  so  again  this  winter.  Only  a  delousing 
campaign  on  the  most  extensive  scale  can  hold  it  in  check. 
Cholera,  thanks  to  wholesale  inoculation  last  summer,  was 
to  a  large  extent  prevented.  Malaria,  however,  in  a  particu- 
larly virulent  form,  affected  the  whole  Volga  valley  and  the 
regions  to  the  eastward.  The  supply  of  quinine  to  combat 
it  was  hopelessly  inadequate.  Despite  all  that  has  been  done 
to  provide  hospitals  with  equipment  and  medical  personnel 
with  food  rations,  much  more  must  be  done  in  both  of  these 
ways  if  the  bulwarks  against  disease  are  to  be  maintained. 
The  greatest  honor  is  due  to  the  heroism  with  which  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  in  Russia  stuck  to  their  task,  and  the  least 
that  the  world  can  do  is  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  sus- 
tenance to  keep  them  in  condition  for  their  further  heavy 
labors. 

No  brief  summing  up  of  the  present  relief  needs  in  Russia 
can  fail  to  mention  the  students,  professors  and  other  intel- 
lectuals in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  face  of  every  handicap  and 
discouragement — insufficient  food,  cold  buildings,  a  pitifully 
meager  supply  of  text-books  and  equipment — the  faculties  of 
the  universities  have  gone  on  doing  their  best.  Students  from 
all  over  Russia  and  Siberia  have  flocked  to  Moscow,  Petro- 
grad,  Kazan  and  other  university  cities.  They  are  living  in 
cold,  unfurnished  dormitories,  often  sleeping  six  or  eight  in 
one  room  on  the  floor.  As  many  as  twenty-five  around  a 
single  kerosene  stove  with  one  burner  try  to  provide  them- 
selves with  hot  food.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  attend 
lectures  only  a  couple  of  days  a  week,  being  compelled  by 
their  total  lack  of  resources  to  spend  the  other  days  in  hard 
manual  labor  to  get  sufficient  food  for  life.  This  group 
includes  the  leaders  of  the  new  Russia,  the  doctors  who  will 
carry  on  the  struggle  against  disease,  the  engineers  who  will 
build  up  the  transportation  system  and  the  industries,  the 
teachers  who  will  give  the  same  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
service  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  past  in  Russia. 
No  program  for  relief  should  fail  to  provide  for  adequate 
help  to  this  group. 

The  situation  seems  dismal  indeed,  even  though  there  is 
substantial  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  months  ago.  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  thing 
in  Russia,  to  one  who  lived  with  her  people  through  the 
break-up  of  the  old  regime,  the  early  struggles  of  the  new, 
and  the  first  of  the  dark  years  of  deprivation  and  suffering, 
is  the  spirit  of  patience,  real  courage  and  even  cheer  with 
which  the  people  who  have  gone  through  the  deep  shadows 
of  war  and  revolution  are  facing  the  future.  They  believe 
that  the  new  Russia  is  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past  and 
they  are  thrilled  with  the  consciousness  that  they  can  share 
as  its  builders. 

The  Homeless  in  Greece 

{Continued  from  page  492) 

American  destroyer  was  at  the  pier — loaded  to  capacity. 
She  begged  for  passage,  and  the  whole  company  was  taken  on 
board  just  as  the  vessel  sailed,  regardless  of  consequences.  Not 
a  single  one  of  her  children  was  lost,  and  the  asylum  is  peace- 
fully carrying  on  its  daily  routine  in  its  new  home. 

With  her  as  an  assistant  was  a  Greek  girl  whose  story 
seemed  to  be  not  unusual.  She  had  dashed  through  the  de- 
serted streets  of  Smyrna  with  Turkish  soldiers  in  pursuit. 
The  American  warship  which  she  struggled  to  reach  had  just 
left  the  wharf,  but  she  plunged  into  the  harbor  and  swam 
after  it  until  a  boat  was  put  out  to  pick  her  up. 

Greece  is  fortunate  in  her  minister  of  public  assistance, 
A.  Th.  Doxiades,  a  physician  who  has  held  office  under  both 
the  former  and  present  ministries  and  has  won  very  general 
confidence.  He  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of  handling  the 
refugees,  and  has  done  a  remarkably  capable  piece  of  work. 
The  government's  credit  has  not  permitted  any  general  effort 
to  provide  housing,  nor  any  substantial  amount  of  clothing. 
It  has  been  made,  however,  to  provide  enough  food  to  keep 
the  refugees  alive.  For  two  months  the  government  fed  all 
the   dependent  half   million,   with  some  help    from   America* 
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sources.  Then  it  found  itself  unable  to  continue  on  so  large 
a  scale,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  took  over  responsibility 
for  half  that  number.  While  I  was  in  Athens,  the  Ministry 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  agreed  tentatively  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  providing  for 
the  release  of  further  American  funds  for  feeding  to  match 
whatever  amounts  are  spent  by  the  Greek  government  in 
housing  the  refugees.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  build 
temporary  barracks  only,  and  to  build  them  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible. But  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  need  for  shelter 
is  paramount,  and  the  governor  of  Salonica  urged  me  to  carry 
that  message  to  Americans.  The  Greek  government  has  already 
taken  the  radical  step  of  fixing  by  national  decree  a  maximum 
housing  allowance  per  person,  and  requisitioning  all  space  above 
that  amount,  whether  from  rich  or  poor,  for  the  use  of 
refugees. 

Contrary  to  reports  which  have  been  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try, there  has  been  no  epidemic  disease  among  these  refugees. 
That  there  has  been  none  must^  be  credited  to  Providence, 
for  there  has  been  every  reason  to  fear  wholesale  pestilence 
with  such  appalling  overcrowding  under  conditions  that  make 
sanitation  impossible.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  under- 
taken medical  relief,  and  while  typhus  and  cholera  have  been 
absent,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  decent  shelter  is  made  avail- 
able the  diseases  due  to  exposure  will  be  certain  to  ravage 
the  cities  to  an  extent  which  will  compel  the  Red  Cross  to 
concentrate  all  its  resources  in  fighting  them. 

The  best  the  government  has  been  able  to  provide  in 
thousands  of  cases  in  the  way  of  protection  from  the  cold — 
this  is  a  cold  winter  in  Greece — is  a  board  to  sleep  on.  This 
is  better  than  sleeping  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a  warehouse,  but  it 
is  scarcely  enough.  The  Red  Cross  has  been  making  deliveries 
on  a  shipment  of  175,000  blankets,  the  government  has  bought 
200,000  more,  but  clothing  of  all  sorts  is  bitterly  needed. 

The  refugees  have  been  distributed  throughout  Greece,  al- 
though naturally  some  points  have  had  more  than  their  share. 
Unhappily  for  their  ultimate  absorption,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  urban  families.  Even  if  they  could  till  the  soil  with- 
out the  men,  they  are  unfitted  for  agriculture.  It  is  natural 
therefore  that  nearly  all  of  them  should  now  be  jammed  into 
the  cities:  the  department  of  Athens  has  one  refugee  for  every 
four  residents;  that  of  Salonica  one  for  every  two  inhabitants. 
Mytilene,  on  the  island  of  Samos,  close  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  has 
according  to  official  count  forty  thousand  refugees  quartered 
on  a  normal  population  of  18,000.  The  Ionian  Islands,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Greece,  have  been  little  affected  as  yet.  I 
asked  why  this  was  so,  and  was  told  officially  that  they  were 
being  saved  for  the  women  and  children  to  come  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  unofficially  that  it  was  the  time  of  olive-picking, 
and  that  hordes  of  hungry  refugees  were  not  welcome  till 
later! 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  all?  It  is  too  soon  to  say.  Until 
the  Turks  release  the  able-bodied  men  no  great  progress  can 
be  made  toward  restoring  their  families  to  self-support.  Even 
when  that  is  done,  there  will  be  a  struggle  to  integrate  them 
with  the  life  of  the  country.  The  urban  trades  will  be  glutted. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  Greece  as  capital  for  new  industries. 
Venizelos'  political  manager,  a  prominent  business  man  who  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  coordinate  relief  ef- 
forts, asked  me  if  Americans  would  be  interested  in  financing 
rug-weaving  on  a  large  scale  in  Greece.  The  men  and  women 
from  Smyrna  are  adepts  at  that  To  expect  a  plan  for  recon- 
struction at  this  stage  would  be  unreasonable,  but  it  seemed 
highly  significant  to  me  that  plans  of  this  sort  were  already 
being  considered  and  that  the  need  for  practical  measures  of 
permanent  import  was  fully  recognized.  Whatever  the  mis- 
takes of  Greece  have  been,  she  is  struggling  bravely  with  their 
consequences. 

There  is  another  relief  problem  about  which  Americans  have 
heard  little  or  nothing,  and  which  America  will  probably  never 
be  asked  to  share.  That  is  the  devastation  left  by  the  re- 
treating Greek  armies  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  authenticated  by 
impartial  reports  from  officials  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
from  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  Admiral  Bristol,  in 
charge  of  American  ships  in  Turkish  waters,  while  fully  con- 
vinced oi  the  cruelty  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  is  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  many  butcheries  practiced  by  their  Greek  oppon- 
ents. There  is  misery  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  Aegean  to 
justify  American  aid  in  generous  quantity  for  many  months  to 
come. 


To  the  social  worker  desiring  to  broad- 
en his  sphere  of  influence  and  service, 
facility  in  the  practice  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public  is  of  primary  im- 
portance.   Designed  to  so  aid  the  stu- 
dent, is  a  second  semester  course  in 
Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work  given 
by  EvartG.  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 
Special    registrants  admitted.     Com- 
plete details  upon  request. 
Registration  starts 
February  2d. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


The  Allen  School— Social  Science 

Correspondence  Course  In  Psychology.  Fundamental  course  In 
the  subject  so  important  to  social  workers  and  students  of  social 
problems.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  relation  of 
biology  to  psychology,  physical  basis  of  nerve  action,  conscious- 
ness and  attention,  sensation,  perception,  memory,  the  imagina- 
tion, thought,  feeling  and  emotion,  the  will.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties.  Other 
courses  offered  are :  Social  Problems,  Poor  Relief,  Economics, 
and  U.  S.  Government.  Students  may  start  any  time.  Writs 
tor  catalogue  to 

HENRY  M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Principal 
Allen  School,  Mt.  Dora,  Florida 


What  Is  the  Next  Step  in  Case  Work? 

CASE-STUDY  POSSIBILITIES 

Ada  E.  Sheffield,  author  of  The  Social  Case  History 

An  approach  to  the  systematic  study  of  social  relations 
in  family  and  neighborhood. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Unmarried  Mother? 

Alberta  S.  B.  Guibord,  M.  D.,  and  Ida  R.  Parker 

A  follow-up  study  of  82  unmarried  mothers  given  a 
mental   examination. 


60c  each,  10  copies  $4.00  postage  prepaid 

Research     Bureau    on   Social    Case    Work 

400  BoyUton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Schools  Need  Citizen  Interest 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 
You  Can  Help  As  a  Citizen 

1.  To  adjust  school  programs  to  meet  the  abilities  of 
individual  children.  l 

2.  To  extend  visiting  teacher  work  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  unadjusted  child. 

3.  To  increase  facilities  for  cardiacs  and  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  children. 

4.  To  provide  more  playgrounds,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
science  rooms  and  other  special  facilities  for  all  the 
children. 

5.  To  relieve  part-time  and  congestion  and  make 
schools  safe  and  sanitary. 

6.  To  take  the  schools  out  of  politics  and  make  them 
function  for  the  children. 

Give  the  Children  a  Chance 

Make  your  personal  influence  more  effective  for 
the  schools  through  united  action 

Let  us  send  you  our  leaflet  on  our  activities 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 
8  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PROBATION 

OFFICERS— JUDGES— BIG    BROTHERS— CHILD 
WELFARE  WORKERS  —  EVERYBODY  INTER- 
ESTED IN  COURTS  AND  COMMUNITY  WORK 
WITH  DELINQUENTS: 

You  will   find   the  following  publications  valuable: 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  PROBATION 
OFFICERS 

Just  out:  Contains  the  names  of  probation  officers  in  juvenile 
and  adult  courts  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
only  directory  of  its  kind.  Postpaid  25c. 

THE  PROBATION  BULLETIN: 

Issued  bi-monthly.  Contains  news  from  the  field  of  court  and 
community  work  with  delinquents,  announcement  of  conferences, 
publications,  brief  suggestive  articles.     Subscription  50c  per  year. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PROBATION  CONFERENCE: 

All  the  valuable  addresses  and  reports  at  the  16th  Annual  Pro- 
bation Conference  at  Providence,  June,  1922.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
— juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts, — adult  probation  and 
parole, — training  for  probation  work, — girls  and  women  sex 
delinquents, — rural   problems, — by   leading  experts  in   each   field. 

Postpaid  $1. 

All  of  the  above  and  other  publications  will  be  sent  to  per- 
sons who  enroll  as  members  of  the  Association  before  February 
1,  1923.     HELP  THE  WORK  BY  JOINING! 

Membership  : — Active — ?2. ;  Contributing — $5. ;  Sustaining — $10. ; 
Patron — $100. 

Address : 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 

370  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Communications 

(Continued  from  page  530) 

•he  had  the  ballot.  This  being  clearly  evident,  can  it  be  assumed 
that  her  greater  strength  will  weaken  her  economic  or  industrial 
position  ? 

But  this  is  not  only  not  "  clearly  evident,"  it  is  neither  a 
fact  nor  an  obvious  inference.  It  is  a  hope,  nothing  more;  a 
hope  which  time  alone  can  fulfill  or  disappoint.  But  legislation 
rests  upon  facts  and  the  precise  use  of  words,  not  upon  hopes. 

Much  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  choice  of  inequalities 
to  be  banished.  Miss  Dock  would  banish  them  all.  But  there 
are,  for  instance,  the  old  common-law  requirements  that  a  man 
must  support  his  wife  and  family.  In  New  York  the  present 
statutes,  as  practically  applied,  amplify  that  old  requirement  so 
that  a  father  who  deserts  his  wife  and  children  below  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  becomes  a  felon,  and  as  such  may  be  extra- 
dited, placed  and  kept  on  probation,  and  required  to  turn  over 
his  earnings  through  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  for  the 
use  of  his  family. 

Do  readers  of  the  Survey  desire  that  these  provisions 
be  banished?  The  current  belief  among  well  informed  peo- 
ple is  that  at  least  $2,000,000  a  year  are  saved  to  the  taxes 
and  the  charities  of  New  York  City  alone,  by  this  one 
common-law  survival  in  the  "  statutory  law,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mothers  whom  it  enables  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  children  instead  of  being  wrecked  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
be  both  mother  and  breadwinner!  Why  rob  this  "statutory 
law"  of  its  firm  old  common-law  underpinning?  Why  rob 
these  mothers  and  children  of  its  benefits? 

Then  there  are  dower  and  alimony.  Women  are  far  from 
uniformly  zealous  to  be  rid  of  that  hoary  institution,  though 
few  would  deny  that  in  some  states  the  law  governing  it  needs 
improvement.  Why  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath-water? 
Why  not  safeguard  for  the  widow  a  roof  for  her  head,  amend- 
ing meanwhile  the  statutes  which  need  amendment? 

Miss  Dock  says: 

1.  Present  conditions  of  labor  in  America  do  not  seem  good 
enough — even  remembering  what  has  been  gained — to  be  justified 
in  hindering  women's  advance  toward  legal  equality,  especially  as 
her  advance  means  race  progress  along  all  lines. 

Here  again  Miss  Dock  ventures  into  prophecy  where  facts 
are  needed.  How  will  she  prove  that  all-embracing,  rigid, 
compulsory,  legal  equality  means  "progress  all  along  the  line?" 
And  that  kind  of  equality  follows  upon  the  policy  of  opposing 
all  protective  legislation  for  women  which  does  not  apply 
equally  to  men. 

The  evidence  of  experience  is  against  treating  expectant 
mothers  like  men  in  industry.  The  weight  of  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession  is  against  it.  All  bona  fide  labor  organi- 
zations of  women  are  against  it,  and  are  so  recorded  for  many 
years.  Why  should  nurses  attempt  to  forbid  to  millions  of 
women  protection   that  they  need? 

When  Miss  Dock  proposes  "  special  arrangements "  for 
mothers,  she  is  not  in  line  with  the  Woman's  Party  in  whose 
behalf  she  writes.  Special  arrangements  for  any  women  are 
just  what  the  Woman's  Party  is  trying  to  abolish,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  trying  to  improve. 

Florence  Khlley 
General  Secretary  National  Consumers'  League, 

New  York 

Making  Hotels  Pay 

The  article  on  working  conditions  in  fVisconsin  hotels  (The 
Forgotten  Industry,  p.  514)  was  submitted  before  publication 
to  an  official  representative  of  the  hotel  industry,  who  has  replied 
at  length.  From  his  letter  we  quote  as  follows,  respecting  his 
wish  for  anonymity: 

To  the  Editor:  You  ask  if  there  can  be  "  any  question  as  to 
the  facts  in  this  article?"  If  you  mean  as  to  the  facts  about 
the  specific  hotels  mentioned,  of  course  I  cannot  answer.  If 
you  mean,  Can  the  working  and  living  conditions  described  be 
duplicated  in  some  hotels? — there  can  be  no  question  of  it.  That 
the  conditions  described  are  applicable  in  toto  to  the  best  hotels 
is  not  a  fact,  although  there  are  few  hotels  in  which  some  ob- 
jectionable conditions  cannot  be  found.  This  is  equally  true  of 
factories  or  department  stores,  even  the  best  of  them.  ...  As 
in   othef  plants,    the    physical   layout    determines    the   working 
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conditions,  and  some  buildings,  including  some  hotels,  are  very 
badly  planned,  if  we  apply  a  100  per  cent  measuring  scale  to 
them. 

Domestic  employments  are  unstandardized  wherever  they  are 
found — homes,  clubs,  public  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions for  delinquents,  as  well  as  hotels  and  restaurants.  Why 
not  approach  the  whole  problem  of  domestic  employment  in- 
stead of  attacking  one  sector  of  it?  Will  the  public  con- 
science respond  to  legislation  for  domestic  servants  in  homes  in 
the  regulation  of  their  hours  of  employment  and  wages?  Will 
the  public  conscience  respond  to  the  same  ideas  in  legislation 
proposed  for  domestic  employees  in  all  public  institutions  sup- 
ported at  public  expense? 

Your  hotel  keeper,  with  some  justice,  objects  to  having  regu- 
latory legislation  applied  to  domestic  work  in  hotels  which  does 
not  apply  equally  to  all  other  employers  of  similar  groups  of 
employees. 

I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  frequently,  and  in  public, 
my  belief  that  if  the  hotel  business  does  not  regulate  itself,  it  is 
bound  to  be  regulated,  sooner  or  later,  by  legislation  which  in 
the  end  will  not  prove  most  advantageous  either  to  the  business 
or  to  the  public.  In  that  event,  we  would  have  to  go  through  a 
costly  period  of  readjustment  and  re-enactment 

We  should  remember  that  the  hotel  business,  in  the  large,  is 
under  a  very  great  strain  at  present  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  a 
new  economic  condition  brought  about  by  prohibition.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  is  the  demand  from  the  public  for  lower  rates. 
Many  hotels  have  not  been  off  the  red  side  of  the  ledger  since 
late  in  1919  or  early  in  1920.  In  one  hotel,  with  which  I  am 
very  familiar,  the  additional  taxation  imposed  on  the  hotel 
by  all  the  accumulated  municipal,  state  and  federal  taxes  is 
99.3  cents  per  room  per  day  over  what  it  was  in  1917.  That 
particular  hotel  manager  is  not  very  well  convinced  that  he  can 
reduce  rates  or  increase  wages. 

While  I  realize  that  the  fact  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
people  are  willing  to  work  under  conditions  which  are  poor  or 
bad  is  not  a  final  answer  to  the  question  of  the  justice  or  equity 
in  legislation  proposed  in  their  interests,  because  the  answer  lies 
farther  back  in  what  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole,  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  complicated  situation  in  hotel  employment  which 
(so  far  as  I  know)  has  not  yet  been  discussed  except  in  criti- 
cisms of  individual  hotels. 

Last  winter  in  a  large  hotel  in  New  York  City  there  were 
eighteen  applicants  for  employment  to  every  vacancy  in  "  back 
of  the  house  "  positions,  excluding  cooks.  An  exact  record  was 
kept  for  two  months.  During  the  same  period,  if  you  lived  in 
East  Orange  or  New  Rochelle,  you  had  to  pay  75  cents  an  hour, 
or  more,  meals  and  carfare  to  induce  a  laundress  to  come  to 
your  home  to  work  a  seven-  or  eight-hour  day.  Furthermore, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  one  could  be  found.  If  hotel 
work  for  the  most  part  for  domestics  is  as  bad  as  it  has  been 
pictured,  why  is  the  supply  of  help  almost  always  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  why  is  the  supply  of  domestics  for  the  home 
apparently  always  less  than  the  demand? 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  sub-division  of 
jobs  in  the  hotel  makes  it  possible  to  employ  a  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  less  than  is  acceptable  in  high-class  homes.  The 
question  arises,  therefore,  where  can  the  intelligence  and  skill 
which  the  hotels  are  able  to  utilize  obtain  higher  wages,  better 
working  conditions,  better  food,  better  living  conditions  in 
general? 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Building  Loans 

To  the  Editor  :  The  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  the  article  New  Houses  for  Old  [the 
Survey  for  December  15,  1922,  p.  368],  to  which  you  call  my 
attention,  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  our  attitude  in  the  matter 
and  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts.  Your  statement  to 
the  effect:  "The  ultimate  object  of  the  transaction  is  'profit' 
to  the  company."  This  is  not  correct.  The  company  makes  no 
"  profit,"  but  does  make  interest  on  its  money  which  it  is  obliged 
to  do  by  law  to  enable  it  to  pay  policy  claims  that  mature.  Our 
principal  object  in  this  business  is  to  teach  "  thrift "  and  you 
have  excluded  us  from  that  feature  of  the  matter  by  referring 
to  the  case  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  where  the  purpose  is  to 
encourage  "  thrift."  We  began  to  encourage  "  thrift "  in  people 
before  the  Federal  Land  Bank  thought  of  it.  We  must  have, 
as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  must  have,  adequate  security  for  our 
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In  social  welfare  by  Alexander  Johnson 


(About  450  pp.    Out  early  in  1923.    See  coming 
announcements  in  THE  SURVEY.) 


Part  1  in  Organized  Charity— in  Cincinnati- 
family  welfare  work  in  Mid-West  in  the  eighteen- 
eighties — in  Chicago. 

Part  2   in  Supervison  and  Inspection— 

with  the  politicians — among  criminals  and  insane — 
with  paupers  and  orphans — state  bookkeeping — re- 
forming outdoor  relief — with  the  newsmen — con- 
ferences and  the  public. 


Part  3  with  the  Feeble-Minded— school,  work 

and  play — farms  and  dairies — brick-making  and 
building — with  employees,  doctors,  trustees,  gov- 
ernors and  labor  unions — the  politicians  again — 
being  investigated. 


Part  4  with  the  National  Conference— the 

early  days — my  first  conference — the  unwritten 
law — social  work  done  socially — as  paid  secretary 
— how  it  grew — the  three  eras,  relief,  prevention, 
social  construction. 


Part  5   in  Propaganda— 5  years  work  for  the  f.  m. 
— the  task — the  execution — the  results. 


Part  6  in  Social  Education— schools  for  social 

workers — summer  schools  and  college  classes — the 
social  awakening  in  the  South. 


Part  7  In  Home  Service— in  camp  with  the  sol- 
dier boys — field  service  with  the  chapters — the 
marvelous  opportunity  of  the  Red  Cross. 


For  announcements  of  date  of  publication,  price, 

etc.,  drop  a  postal  now  to  Alexander  Johnson,  care 

of  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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KANAK 


Kanak  is  a  solid,  odorless  "  chemical  sponge," 
absorbing  gases  and  food  odors  in  refrigerator  or 
closet  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  It  will  guard 
against  the  tainting  of  butter,  milk  and  such  deli- 
cate foods  by  those  of  decided  odor,  like  cheese, 
and  onions.  Every  refrigerator  should  have  one. 
Price,  $1.00. 

LEWIS  &    CONGER 

9  Floors  of  Household  Equipment 
45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


m 


Does  your  Institution  need  Funds? 

\X7RITE  for  details  of  plan  by  which  we  have  organized 
*  "  successful  campaigns  during  the  past  ten  years — raising 
funds  from  $  50,000  to  over  a  million.  Endorsements  and  terms 
will  be  gladly  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  R.  CURRIER  E^iuhed 

Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  New  York  1913 


SFND  FIFTY  CFNTS  and  *et  c°Pies  of 
OLn  **    r  ir  i  1     v^mi  1  o    rational  living, 

the  Independent  Health  Magazine,  containing: 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DR.  ABRAMS'  METHODS, 

as  seen  by  a  medical  man 
CANCER — How  to  Prevent  and  Cure  It,  by  DR.  L.  D. 

BULKLEY 
INSANITY    AND    MENTAL    HYGIENE,    by    DR. 

TOULOUSE1 — What   Is   Stoutness? — What  Is  the 

Matter  With  Our  Eyes? 

Full  subscription  to  Rational  Living  $2.  "  The  Child  and  the  Home," 
by  Dr.  B.  Liber,  a  book  on  the  rational  bringing-up  of  children,  $2.50  ; 
the  book,  together  with  the  subscription,  $4  instead  of  $4.50. 

RATIONAL  LIVING,  61   Hamilton  Place,  New  York 


HIGGINS1 


Drawing    Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal   Writing   Ink        Drawing   Board   Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine  Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc 
Are  the   Finest  and   Beit   Inki  and   Adhesive, 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive  and  111-smelllng  Inks   and 
adhoslves   and  adopt  the   Hlggins"   Inks  and  Adhesives.      They 
will   be   a    revelation   to  you,    they   are   so  sweet,   clean,    well 
put  up,   and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS    &    CO..    Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,    London 

271    Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.    W.   Y. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


484  Fulton  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


loans.  Our  loans  are  made  on  a  50  per  cent  basis  and  instal- 
ment payments  are  required.  This  instalment  payment  is  the 
way  we  force  people  to  be  "  thrifty,,"  by  having  them  understand 
in  the  beginnning  that  these  instalment  payments  must  be  made 
and  all  that  they  make  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  saving  their 
own  money.  We  do  not  require  any  guarantee,  such  as  you  have 
indicated,  except  that  every  man  who  borrows  money  on  bond 
and  mortgage  gives  his  bond  and  promise  to  repay.  That  is  all 
the  guarantee  we  require  and  that  we  must  have. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  while  our  plan  is  different  from  the 
"Wellington  Plan,"  that  you  are  right,  that  the  objects  of  the 
Wellington  Plan  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  are  identical  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  help  people  own  their  own 
homes  and  to  encourage  and  oblige  them  to  be  "  thrifty." 

Walter  Stabler 
Comptroller,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

New  York 

The  Posse  Comitatus  in  Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  496) 
used  for  "  blacklisting  "  men  who  have  union  sympathies  or  wh« 
otherwise  lack  those  qualities  of  docility  which  employers  often 
find  convenient  is  evident. 

When  the  Citizens  Committee  commenced  its  activities  many 
contractors  had  already  signed  agreements  with  the  carpenters' 
union.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  committee  sought  to  induce 
contractors  to  break  these  agreements  and  in  many  cases  forced 
them  to  do  so.  Insistence  upon  contract-breaking  is  also  charged 
against  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  plumbers,  the  roofers 
and  the  sheet-metal  workers  who  signed  agreements  with  their 
employers  fixing  other  wages  and  conditions  than  those  of  the 
Landis  Award.  The  committee's  position  was  expressed  by  its 
chairman  as  follows :  "  We  have  got  the  signed  agreement  of 
85  per  cent  of  the  general  contractors  and  builders  in  Chicago 
that  they  will  go  ahead  with  us.  The  work  of  these  outlaw 
trades  is  going  to  be  done  by  people  who  will  work  under  the 
terms  and  the  prices  as  decided  by  Judge  Landis.  If  these  con- 
tractors will  not  repudiate  this  agreement  which  was  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  former  agreement  they  made,  we  will  simply 
find  other  contractors  here  in  Chicago  or  import  them  into 
Chicago  from  out  of  the  city,"  etc. 

In  contrast  with  the  use  of  the  Landis  Award  as  a  battle 
slogan  against  the  thirteen  recalcitrant  unions,  the  committee 
has  completely  ignored  that  part  of  the  award  which  bitterly 
condemned  combinations  of  employers.  When  the  writer  in  a 
recent  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  committee,  called  his 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  award,  this  gentleman  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  its  existence.  Nor  have  the  courts  been  as 
active  against  the  employers  as  against  the  union  men.  Many 
labor  leaders  have  been  convicted  in  the  state  courts  for  con- 
spiracy and  corruption,  but  employers  indicted  in  the  federal 
courts  have  not  been  brought  to  trial. 

The  Citizens  Committee  has  been  successful  in  lining  up  on 
its  side  most  if  not  all  of  the  well-known  architects  and  build- 
ers in  Chicago.  It  has  recruited  mechanics  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  "  outlaw  "  trades  and  induced  the  other  trade  unions  to 
work  side  by  side  with  non-union  men.  Insisting  upon  the  use 
of  any  material,  whether  union  made  or  otherwise,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  combinations  such  as  those  in  the  trim 
industry  described  above.  But  on  other  trade  combinations  and 
price-fixing  arrangements  it  has  had  no  effect  whatever  and 
most  of  these  combinations  still  seem  to  flourish  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  real  competitive  bids. 

The  committee  has  failed  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  award 
which  prohibited  wage  payments  above  the  Landis  scale.  The 
building  boom  of  1922  created  a  nation-wide  labor  shortage  and 
in  Chicago  as  elsewhere  there  was  a  scramble  for  men.  Con- 
tractors, pledged  to  100  per  cent  adherence  to  the  award, 
found  it  impossible  in  many  trades  to  get  or  keep  mechanics 
at  the  Landis  scale.  In  these  trades  the  award  was  exceeded 
by  from  10  to  70  per  cent.  Various  evasive  devices  were  re- 
sorted to.  Some  contractors  used  two  envelopes,  one  contain- 
ing the  week's  pay  as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  award, 
the  second  containing  the  difference  between  the  Landis  scale 
and  the  scale  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  These  wage  vio- 
lations finally  became  so  common  that  the  committee  and  the 
employers  associations  had  to  close  their  eyes  to  them.  In 
addition  large  amounts  of  overtime  were  given  to  hold  the 
men,  so  that  in  actual  practice  in  some  of  the  trades,  mechanici 
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on  Landis  Award  buildings  received  more  than  twice  as  much 
per  week  as  Judge  Landis  had  decreed. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Chicago  situation  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  in  most  other  labor  controversies.  Each  side 
sees  the  faults  of  the  other  with  crystalline  clearness  but  glosses 
over  its  own  shortcomings.  Most  employers  regard  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Citizens  Committee  as  the  unselfish  actions  of  a 
group  of  public-spirited  and  self-sacrificing  citizens.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Landis  Award  was  fair,  and  they  express  them- 
selves as  strongly  in  favor  of  a  thorough  house-cleaning.  In 
fact  many  of  them  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  actions  of 
corrupt  business  agents  that  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  take 
a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  situation.  "  How 
would  you  feel,"  one  of  them  asked  the  writer,  "  if  you  were 
building  a  large  office  building  and  had  it  almost  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  has  been  built  by  union  labor  exclusively  and 
so  far  as  you  know  the  minutest  union  regulations  have  been 
complied  with — and  one  day  in  walks  a  business  agent  and  de- 
mands ten  thousand  dollars  if  you  want  to  open  up  your  build- 
ing. '  But,  Jim,'  you  say  to  him,  '  you  can't  have  any  kicks 
about  this  building — it's  been  all  union  labor  and  union  mate- 
rial.' '  Cut  that  stuff  out,'  Jim  replies,  '  me  and  the  boss  needs 
that  ten  thousand  dollars — if  you  want  to  open  this  building, 
come  across.' "  That  is  the  kind  of  story  one  hears  from  the 
employers  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  men  who  have  had 
this  sort  of  experience  are  bitter  and  unable  to  judge  the  situ- 
ation impartially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  labor  see  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Citizens  Committee  just  another  outburst  of 
the  anti-union  feeling  that  culminated  after  the  war  in  a  nation- 
wide open-shop  drive.  They  denounce  the  committee  as  simply 
a  part  of  a  larger  group  mobilized  to  crush  the  labor  unions 
at  any  cost  They  point  out  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  was  and  has  been  known  for  years  as 
one  of  the  union  labor's  bitterest  and  most  unrelenting  foes ; 
that  the  Citizens  group  are  practically  all  closely  allied  to 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Chicago  Employ- 
ers' Association  and  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  of 
which  have  been  identified  with  open-shop  propaganda. 

Many  labor  men  deplore  the  existence  of  corruption  and  vio- 
lence in  the  building-trade  unions,  but  they  minimize  this  evil 
and  put  a  substantial  part  of  the  blame  on  dishonest  employers 
and  on  general  municipal  and  business  corruption.  The  two  pay 
envelopes  of  Landis  Award  contractors  are  to  them  proof  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  thing.  They  are  indignant  at  the 
assumption  of  civic  righteousness  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
anti-union  employers — "  union  baiters  and  union  skinners,"  a 
prominent  labor  man  called  them.  They  express  contempt  for 
a  group  of  employers,  bankers  and  business  men  who  allow 
crookedness  on  their  own  side  to  go  by  unpunished,  but  make 
the  shortcomings  of  labor  an  excuse  for  maintaining  the  open 
shop  in  the  largest  part  of  the  building  industry.  That  both 
sides  are  given  to  rationalizing,  to  ignoring  the  weaknesses  of 
their  own  side,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  during  the  192 1  strike  while  arbitration  was  being 
considered  by  one  of  the  building  employers  associations  cer- 
tain of  the  prominent  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  urged  the  leading  members  of  the  build- 
ing industry  to  fight  out  the  strike  and  not  to  arbitrate.  And 
when  these  men  once  more  injected  themselves  into  the  situation 
after  the  Landis  award,  they  procured  a  pledge  from  the  build- 
ing employers  associations  that  they  would  allow  this  outside 
committee  to  determine  the  labor  policy  of  the  Chicago  build- 
ing-trade employers.  The  Committee  thereupon  notified  all  of 
the  building  unions,  whether  a  party  to  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings or  not,  that  they  must  either  accede  to  Judge  Landis'  de- 
cision or  be  declared  outlaw  and  have  their  trades  ever  after 
maintained  as  open  shop. 

This  insistence  upon  the  open  shop  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  many  years,  the  Chicago 
Employers'  Association,  recognizing  that  "  all  trades  in  a  given 
community  are  in  a  sense  inter-related,  and  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  one  in  some  degree  affect  all  the  others,"  has  con- 
cerned "  itself  constantly  with  the  whole  labor  condition  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  County."  Mr.  Donelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  speaking  to  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  in 
November,  1921,  used  this  language:  "  So  we  have  now  signed 
up  with  the  contractors  of  the  city  who  do  85  per  cent  of  the 
work  ....  it  is  an  open  shop  from  now  on  in  those  (outlaw) 
trades  and  in  order  to  cinch  that,  they  {Continued  on  page  541) 
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ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever 
hear  that  question?  How  could  you 
always  answer  it? 

Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary 
nerves.  They  must  have  perfect  comfort 
and  rest.  To  insure  this  much  study  has 
been  given  by  physicians,  sanitariums  and 
hospitals.  They  have  found  the  greatest 
aid  in  perfect  conditions  for  repose  of  the 
nerve  system.  Sanitary  beds  are  all  im- 
portant. You  may  have  a  good  mattress 
and  springs — that  is  not  enough.  They 
cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to  the 
nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Ex- 
celsior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this 
spread  your  sheets.  These  protectors  are 
made  of  bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides 
quilted  with  white  wadding  of  the  best 
grade  between.  This  assures  the  tired 
nerves  a  smooth  even  surface  to  rest  on, 
giving  them  free  action  and  healthy  re- 
spiratory conditions  which  are  not  possible 
with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies' 
crib  clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a 
perfect  sanitary  condition.  All  leading 
physicians  endorse  them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals  and  leading  hotels  throughout 
the  country  use  them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards; 
cost  but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mat- 
tresses and  lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR    QUILTING   CO. 
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THE   SURVEY'S   DIRECTORY   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbiook,  executive  director,  130  Bast  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  oi  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)   in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  require- 
ments.    Membership  open  to  qualified  social   workers. 

AMERICAN     CHILD    HYGIENE    ASSOCIATION— Richard    A.     Bolt, 

M.    D..    General    Director,    432    17th    Street,     N.    W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"  Helps   to   prevent    ihe   unnecessary   loss   oi    mothers'   and   children's    lives 

and  tries  to  secure  for   the  mother  and   child   a  full  measure  of  health  and 

strength." 

"  Publisher  monthly  magazine,  '  Mother  and   Child.'  " 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secre- 
tary ;  Nat  T.  Frame.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect   ol  country   Hie.      Membership.   13.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  ol  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  ol  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deertn  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,   D    C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  B,  Cass,  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  East  ISth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OP  CANCER— Prank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venerea)  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon  request. 
Annual  membership  dues,  $2.00.  Membership  includes  quarterly  magazine 
and  monthly  bulletin.     William  P.  Snow,  M.D.,  general  director. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave, 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director. 
To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to  encourage 
the  aystematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop  new  methods 
of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  liter- 
ature for  children;  to  advise  in  organization  of  local  child  health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
aecure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
1  ing  it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.   130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.,  New  York.  Rom 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba.  Europe. 

Department   of    Immigrant   Aid— 799   Broadway,   Mrs.   S.   J.   Rosenaohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.     H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OP     THE     CHURCHES     OP     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted   by  30   Protestant   denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 

Macfarland,   Rev.   S.   M.   Cavert,   general   secretaries;    105   East   22nd   St., 

New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  P.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  director,  245  East  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free 
industrial  training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  makes  artificial  limbs 
and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handicapped;  gives 
advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the  disabled  man  "  back 
on  the  payroll." 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OP  YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancner;  Gen- 
era) Secretary,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 
tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OP  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  teacher 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  studies, 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (formerly  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society) — Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman  Thomas, 
Room  931.  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Object— Education  for  a  new  social 
order,  based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit  Annual  membership, 
$3.00.  (5.00  and  $25.00.     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  HI  Devonshire  Street.  Boston;  Secretary. 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organisation 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lyncbings,  etc  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  women.  Main- 
tains National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its  nine  months' 
?;raduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish  ng  to  fit  tbemselvea 
or  executive  positions  within  the  movement.  Recommendations  to  posi- 
tions made  through  Personnel  Division,  Placement  Section, 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National  Body 
of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke.  C.6.P. 

Department  of  Education — Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  James  H.  Ryan. 
Bureau  of   Education — Director,   A.   C.   Monahan. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John  A.  Lapp. 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath;  Assistant 

Director,  Michael  Williams. 
National   Council   of   Catholic   Men — President,   Rear-Admiral  William   8. 

Benson;  Executive  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National   Council   of   Catholic    Women— President,    Mrs.    Michael    Gavin; 

Executive  Secretary,  Agnes  G.   Regan. 
National  Catholic  Service  School  for   Women,   2460   19th  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. — Director,  Anne  M.  Nicholson. 
Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  see- 
retsry;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  snd  administration ;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  P. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary:  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-min Jed- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  snd  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folk*. 
President,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organisation  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent 
form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  win  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  O, 
in  May,  1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Cams,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Keller,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  tor  women  and  minor*  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  doth"  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary:  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forma  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  la  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organisation  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  POR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member.  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Por  development  and  standardisation  ol  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine. "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollings worth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems      Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Bvanston,  III. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  ol  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare.  Women  In  Industry.  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction.  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  ol  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal "  published  at  Headquarters. 

RATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  president;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  work  shop  through  organisation  and  also  for  the  enact- 
ment of  protective  legislation.     Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Brsucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  O.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  POUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  arc  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;   B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  POUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John M.  Glenn,  director:  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child- Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  TuSkegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  secretary,  46S  W.  23rd  St     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


THE 

UNPRINTABLE 
TEXT  BOOK 

So  many  cordial  letters  and  requests  have 
come  for  Joseph  K.  Hart's  article,  The 
Unprintable  Text  Book,  that  it  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  October  1  issue  of  The 
Survey.  The  reprint,  an  attractive  pam- 
phlet in  two  colors  with  a  pen  and  ink  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Hart,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
teacher  on  request.  The  SURVEY,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York. 


The  Posse  Comitatus  in  Industry 

{Continued  from  page  539) 

have  also  agreed  that  henceforth  they  will  allow  the  Citizens 
Committee  to  dictate  their  labor  policy;  we  think  we  have  got 
the  agreement  well  tied  up."  And  at  about  the  same  time  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
ing of  the  activities  of  the  Citizens  Committee  and  stating: 
"  The  American  or  open-shop  plan  to  be  enforced  where  unions 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  Landis  decision." 

Not  only  has  the  Citizens  Committee  proclaimed  thirteen 
unions  "  outlaw,"  their  trades  open-shop  and  collective  bargain- 
ing with  them  forbidden,  but  it  has  since  carried  forward  the 
fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status.  When  last  summer 
a  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  attempting 
to  adjust  the  controversy,  condemned  the  unions  which  had 
been  parties  to  the  arbitration  proceedings  and  had  then  re- 
fused to  abide  by  Judge  Landis'  award  and  recommended  that 
the  Building  Trades  Council  be  reconstituted,  to  consist  only 
of  unions  which  accepted  the  award,  the  Citizens  Committee 
was  unrelenting.  Statements  that  the  controversy  was  about  to 
be  settled  were  met  by  emphatic  announcements  from  the  com- 
mittee "  that  those  trades  which  refused  to  abide  by  the  Lan- 
dis Award  and  in  which  open-shop  men  were  put  to  work, 
will  permanently  remain  on  the  open-shop  basis."  Claiming  that 
all  of  these  activities  of  the  Citizens  Committee  were  illegal, 
the  carpenters'  union  filed  suit  for  an  injunction.  In  deciding 
this  case  the  court  condemned  many  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties, but  denied  the  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  union 
did  not  come  into  court  with  "  clean  hands  "  because  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  some  of  its  members  and  agents.  (In  this 
suit  the  Citizens  Committee  was  represented,  among  other  at- 
torneys, by  James  H.  Wilkerson,  who  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  Bench  and  who  granted  the  famous  in- 
junction against  the  striking  railway  shopmen.)  Recently  an- 
other suit  has  been  filed  in  which  the  carpenters  have  asked  not 
only  for  an  injunction  but  also  for  ten  million  dollars  in 
damages. 

What  Is  the  Solution? 

These  are  the  outstanding  facts.  What  is  their  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem?  Has  Chicago  adopt- 
ed the  best  way  to  revivify  the  industry  and  get  houses  built? 
Can  the  methods  of  the  Citizens  Committee  be  properly  and 
safely  used  in  a  democracy? 

Socially  minded  people  all  over  the  country  want  to  see 
.  remedied  the  sort  of  situation  which  has  distraught  Chicago. 
The  permanence  of  our  whole  social  fabric  is  at  stake.  This 
is  no  mere  local  fight  in  a  single  industry  in  a  single  city. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  regarded  by  labor  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide anti-union  drive.  The  results  are  being  watched  by  both 
sides  all  over  the  country.  It  raises  the  fundamental  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  socially  desirable  that  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens, representing  the  business  and  financial  strength  of  a  city, 
should  band  themselves  together  to  dictate  the  labor  policy  of 
an  industry  with  which  they  are  not  connected  and  align  all 
the  forces  of  wealth — the  banks,  the  big  retail  stores,  the  large 
manufacturers,  the  legal  and  architectural  professions — in  a 
solid  phalanx  to  force  the  open  shop  upon  most  of  the  workers 
of  an  industry  against  the  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  the 
employers  in  that  industry  and  without  consultation  with  or 
representation  of  labor  or  of  these  groups  of  the  public  who, 
because  they  are  least  implicated  in  the  industrial  struggle,  are 
most  apt  to  be  fair. 

No  one  would  want  to  see  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
the  Chicago  building  trades  in  the  spring  of  1921  come  back;  but 
the  present  status  cannot  be  maintained  and  will  not  survive 
the  expiration  of  Judge  Landis'  award  next  May.  Then  the 
entire  situation  will  have  to  be  reconsidered.  The  Citizens 
Committee  has  announced  that  when  that  time  comes  it  will 
be  on  hand  and  will  insist  upon  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  open  shop  in  the  "  outlaw  "  trades.  Such  action  will  prob- 
ably result  in  a  strike  by  the  men  who  have  so  far  adhered  to 
the  award.  This  may  be  just  what  the  committee  is  looking 
for  and  may  result  in  a  straight  open-shop  fight.  In  that  case, 
June  first  will  bring  an  intensification  of  the  bitter  contest  of 
1922. 

Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  brains  of  America  can  set- 
tle the  problems  of  industrial  government? 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN 
AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WEL- 
FARE DEPARTMENT  OF  A  COAL 
AND  IRON  COMPANY,  LOCATED 
IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  (ALABAMA)  J 
DISTRICT.  PLEASE  STATE  QUALI- 
FICATIONS, REFERENCES  AND 
SALARY  EXPECTED.  4384  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  for  Philadelphia  Jewish 
Neighborhood  House  a  woman  of  experience 
in  recreational  and  educational  work. 
Knowledge  of  Yiddish  required.  4388 
Survey. 

WAITRESS  in  family  employing  dietitian 
and  governess.  $50  and  washing.  Country. 
4383  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  college  woman  as  Super- 
intendent of  a  Maternity  Home.  Salary 
adequate.  Write  qualifications.  P.  O.  Box 
2881,  Boston. 

THE  Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan 
Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
reorganizing  its  staff,  has  an  opening  for  a 
woman  with  the  necessary  qualifications, 
personality  and  training  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  Girls'  Department  Salary 
$1,200.00  per  year  and  full  maintenance. 
Send  application,  which  should  include 
both  personal  and  experience  references, 
educational  qualifications  and  age,  to  A.  D. 
Faber,  Station  G,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Jewess,  University  graduate 
with  considerable  case  work  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  child-placing  for  sub- 
executive  in  Jewish  child-placing  organiza- 
tion in  Middle  West.    4381  Survey. 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  in  a  modern 
progressive  girls'  home.  Good  manager, 
thoroughly  interested,  kind  but  strict.  Eight- 
een children  and  cook  in  cottage.  Delight- 
ful surroundings.  Salary  fifty  dollars  and 
maintenance.  Address  Superintendent,  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and  cler- 
ical work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.    4339  Survey. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1.  Address 
Providence. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoc's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Trained  Social  Case  Work- 
ers to  do  medical  social  service  in  north 
Middle  West  Government  Hospitals,  caring 
for  ex-service  men.  Apply  to  Central  Di- 
vision, American  Red  Cross,  308  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  as 
Social  Directress  in  a  Community  Center 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  One  with  settle- 
ment experience  preferred.     4391  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  practical  ex- 
perience in  child  placement  work.  Super- 
intendent, 920  Cherry  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AMERICAN,  Christian,  ten  years'  Social 
Settlement  experience,  wishes  an  opening 
with  a  future.  Preferably  New  York  City. 
4393  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  of  good  education 
and  many  years'  experience  in  secretarial 
work,  social  service  and  institutional  man- 
agement, desires  executive  position.  4387 
Survey. 

WORKER:  Young  woman,  good  educa- 
tion, with  experience  in  problems  of  un- 
married mothers,  desires  position  in  New 
York  City.    Best  references.    4390  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER,  several  years'  ex- 
perience with  Family  Welfare  Society, 
available  April  1st.  Preferred  location, 
East  or  Middle  West.    4392  Survey. 


YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires  an 
executive  or  subexecutive  position.  Con- 
versant in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.    4355  Survey. 


AN  EXECUTIVE  with  an  exceptional 
experience  in  Industrial  and  Institutional 
work — presently  head  of  an  organization, 
would  like  to  make  a  change.    4378  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  Chest  Executive,  ex- 
perienced and  successful,  can  devote  three 
months  this  winter  and  spring  to  another 
field  as  organizer,  counsellor  or  campaign 
manager.     4386  Survey. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  young  lady  with  in- 
itiative and  executive  ability  is  available 
as  sewing  and  dressmaking  instructress  after 
January  fifteenth.  Experienced.  4385  Survey. 

YOUNG  Woman  desires  position,  Private 
Secretary  to  woman  traveling  abroad  next 
summer.     References.     4382  Survey. 


FREE    HOSPITAL    INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

The  Association  of  American  Nurses 
Training  Schools  offers  FREE  INFORMA- 
TION to  parents  and  young  women  in- 
terested in  learning  about  the  training 
necessary  to  become  a  State  Registered 
Graduate  Nurse.  The  catalogue  of  any 
accredited  hospital  training  school  for  nurses 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  is  sent  by  the 
Association  FREE  to  student  or  parent. 
The  expert  advice  of  the  Association  is 
given  regarding  the  relative  standing  of  all 
hospitals.  This  service  is  entirely  free  and 
reliable.  It  is  maintained  by  the  annual 
dues  of  the  accredited  hospitals  which  are 
members  of  this  Association. 

PHYSICIANS  AND   GRADUATE 
NURSES 
who   are   interested  in   post-graduate  work 
may   write    us    for   information    regarding 
medical,     laboratory,    nurses'     and    dietetic 
post-graduate  courses. 

ANY  ACCREDITED  HOSPITAL 

which  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  asked  to  write  us  and  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  Association  and 
our  application  blanks  will  be  forwarded. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

(Official  Headquarters  for  advice  and  free 
information  regarding  all  hospitals  located 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada), 30  North  Michigan,  Chicago. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  places  execu- 
tives, secretaries,  research,  editorial  and 
social  workers,  teachers,  statisticians,  in- 
vestigators and  general  office  workers.  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

TEACHERS   WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"  Home  -Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  s  100-pp.   ILL  hsndboos— lt'»  FREE.     Home  itudj 
Domertie  ScUncs  courses,  flttlns  for  sisnj  well-ptld 
positions   or   for   hone- staking   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Eoonomloi.  *4»  E.  68th  St.,  Chtesoe 

R  F  ^F  A  R  PH  •  w«  assist  tn  preparing 
rvi^oi^^rvv^n  .  specla)  articles,  papers. 
spe<  cues,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
'«  it  t  hob's  Resbabch  Bobbad,  600  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York. 


MSS.    WANTED 


Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Ma 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mis.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 


FOR  THE  HOME 


WANTED:  Position  as  Superintendent, 
by  registered  graduate  nurse  with  wide  ex- 
perience in  institutional,  social  and  welfare 
work.  Has  tact  and  personality;  American  ; 
Protestant;  high  credentials.    4389  Survey. 
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Tea  Room  Management 

In   our    new    home-study    cours*.    "  COOKING 

FOR   PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  HetM  Economic*.  M9  E  S8bS  St,  Okaf* 
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LECTURES 


Dr.  JOSEPH  K.  HART, 

Educational  Editor  of  The  Survey, 
will  accept  engagement*  for  addresses  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  between 
Jan.  28  and  Fob.  22.  1923.  Expenses  of  lecture*  will 
bo  small  ai  Dr.  Hart  will  be  la  the  territory  named. 
For  date*  and  terms,  address 

THE  SURVEY 
112   E.    19th  Street  New   York 


Church   Wants   Loan 

Of  not  less  than  $500,  and  not 
over  $1,000  wanted  by  church.  To 
run  six  months  or  more.  Will 
pay  legal  rate  in  this  State,  10 
per  cent. 
For  particulars  write  L.  L.  S. 
1406  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 


Free  Tour  of  Europe  The,.orKa"l2er_.»f  •£ 

■taw  awns  wi  i_uiwpv  ema]1  party  will  bo 
given  a  free  trip  to  Europe.  Educational 
Tours,  160  E.  College  St,  Oberlin,  O. 


Europe  Summer  1923  ^^^raSp: 

Limited  number.     For  details  write  Robert  H. 
Browning,   117  Elm  St.,   Oberlin,  O. 


STATIONERY 


OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND:  100  Note- 
heads  S]/i  x  8J4  and  75  Envelopes,  white 
or  gray,  printed.  $2.00  delivered.  Franklin 
Printery,  Warner,  New  Hampshire. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


LinUnut    titty    cents    •    Una,    for    four    insertion* : 
copy    to    remain    unchanued. 

Milk  and  the  Public  Sohools.  Supplemental 
Report  of  the  California  School  Milk  Surrey. 
California  Dairy  Council,  21C  Pine  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Associations  :  Their 
Organization,  Methods  and  Administration. 
Bloomlield  and  Bloomfield,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
9,  Mass.     Price  $1.00. 

Certain  Aspeotb  o»  Public  Matbknity  and 
Infant  Care  in  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  By 
Elisabeth  Plnney  Hunt,  Walnut  Lane,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Bow  the  Budget  Families  Sate  and  Hate — the 
reserve  system  explained  (5  cents)  ;  How  John 
and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a 
weekly  budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents)  ;  Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Flor- 
ence Neebltt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am.  School 
Home  Economics.  849  East  58  St,  Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  6  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty   cents    a    line,   tor   four   insertions;   copy    to 
remain   unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  of  NoraUif  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  In  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Pat  It  In  yonr  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     IB  W.  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Mental  Hygienes  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  870  Seventh  Are..  New  York. 


LABOR  TEMPLE  SCHOOL 

239    East    14th   St.,   New   York 


8—1 


Winter  Schedule,  Jan 

Count  Subject 

12.    The  Teeth  In  Relation  to  the  Health  of  the  Body 

Parentage  and  the  Care  of  the  Child 

The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Modern  Music 

The  Achievements  of  Contemporary  Science 

Seminar  in  Aristotle 

An  Outline  of  History  (Jan.  3-Feb.  7) 

Forces  in  American  Life  (Feb.  14-Mar.  21) 

Modern  Jewish  Literature 

Psychology  Applied  to  Individual  Development 

An  Anthropological  Study  of  Religion 

Dietetics.  Our  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition 

An  Outline  of  Literature  (Jan.  7-Feb.  11) 

The  Symphony  Players  of  N.  Y.  (Feb.  18-Mar.  IS) .  .  .  . 
Register    at    239    E.    14th    St.,    7-9    p.m.    Admiss 

12-14,   16,   18 


Mar.   18.   1923 

Teacher 

Dr.  Malevanchik 

Dr.  Liber 

Mr.  Sapiro 

Dr.  Williams 

Dr.  Durant 

Dr.  Durant 

Dr.  Neumann 

Mr.  Sechoolcr 

Prof.  Overstreet 

Mr.  Kallet 

Dr.  Stone 

Dr.  Durant 

Mr.  Margolis 

ion    free    to    first    ses 
21. 


Evening 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sunday 


Hour  Fee 
7.30  $3.00 
8.30      3.00 


7.30 
8.30 
7.30 
8.30 
8.30 
7.30 
8.30 
7.30 
8.30 
5.00 
5.00 


4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.25 


sions    of    courses 


GUARANTEED    FINEST 

Indian    River    Oranges 
and   Grapefruit 

Fully  ripened  on  trees  and  then  shipped 
direct  in  quantities  to  suit  family  needs. 

Write  and  let  us  tend  detail* 

VICTORIA    CITRUS    GROVES. 

BOX  271      Cocoa,  Indian  River,  Fla. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


The  Family  Status  of  Breadwinning 
Women.  A  Study  of  Material  in  the  Census 
Schedules  of  a  Selected  Locality.  Bulletin 
of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Unemployment.  A  Great  Opportunity  to 
Solve  the  Problem.  By  J.  W.  Pctavel, 
Atulchandra  Bhattacharyya.  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity Press,  Senate  House,  Calcutta. 

Philosophy  op  the  Uniform  Small  Loan- 
Law.  By  Walter  S.  Hilborn.  Division 
of  Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Price 
10   cents. 

Alcoholic  Psychoses  Before  and  After 
Prohibition.  By  Horatio  M.  Pollack,  Ph. 
D.  Reprinted  from  The  State  Hospital 
Quarterly,  November,  1922.  State  Hos- 
pitals  Press,   Utica,   N.   Y. 

Distinctive  Features  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Budget  System.  By  E.  Lee  Trinkle. 
An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Govern- 
ors' Conference,  December,  1922.  Press 
of  Virginia  State  Penitentiary,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Food  Fob  The  Family.  Concise,  Practical 
Suggestions  for  Feeding  the  Family  Prop- 
erly with  Especial  Emphasis  on  Health 
and  Economy.  Association  fox  Improving 
the  Conditions  of  The  Poor,  105  East 
22d    St.,    New   York.      Price,    25   cents. 

How  To  Run  Coal.  Suggestions  for  a  Plan 
of  Public  Ownership,  Public  Control,  and 
Democratic  Management  in  the  Coal  In- 
dustry. Nationalization  Research  Com- 
mittee,  United  Mine   Workers   of  America. 

Problems  Confronting  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry. By  A.  C.  Bedford.  An  address 
before  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
December,  1922.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  26 
Broadway,   New   York. 

Cooperation  and  the  Problem  of  Unem- 
ployment. Issued  by  "Capital"  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Calcutta  Hundred  Citizens'  Ap- 
peal and  University  Poverty  Problem 
Study.  1,  Commercial  Buildings,  Cal- 
cutta.    Price,   6  Annas. 

The  Georgia  Child  Placing  Law.  Text 
and  Full  Explanation  of  the  Act  Regu- 
lating Placement  of  Children  in  Foster 
Homes.  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,   306    State   Capitol,    Atlanta. 

The  New  Reading  Public.  By  Sidney  Dark. 
A  Lecture  Delivered  Under  the  Auspices 
of  The  Society  of  Bookmen.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Ruskin  House,  40  Mu- 
seum Street,  London.     Price,  Is.  net. 

Supervision  of  Rural  Schools.  By  Kath- 
erine  M.  Cook.  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.     Price,  15  cents. 


CHAMBER   MUSIC 

People's  Symphony  Announce  Six  Concerts  for  Students 
and  Workers  at  the  Washington  Irving  H.  S.  Auditorium 

ST.  CECILIA  CHORUS 

FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

HANS  LETZ  QUARTET 

HARMATI  STRING  QUARTET 

NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

and  a   well   known   Trio 

FRI.  EVES..  JAN.  19— FEBR.  16—  MAR.  23—  APR.  27 
—MAY   25— JUNE   22 

ONE  DOLLAR 

For  all  six  concerts.  Send  dollar  bill,  check  or  money 
order  to  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 
27  West  8th  Street,  New  York 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


New  York  State  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers :  Annual  Convention.  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  January  16-17.  Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Childs  Nerney,  Rooms  1623- 
1625  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 

Tuskegee  Negro  Conference-:  Tuskegee 
Institute,   Tuskegee,  Ala.,   January   17. 

Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Society  :  An- 
nual Conference.  Harrisburg,  January  17- 
19.  Secretary,  Arthur  M.  Dewees,  10 
South   18th  St.,   Philadelphia. 

North  Carolina  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare :   Raleigh,  January  24. 

North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  :  Raleigh,  January  24-25.  Secre- 
tary,   W.   B.   Sanders,    Chapel    Hill. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers  :  Johnstown,  February  8- 
10. 

Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Johnstown,  February  8-10.  Sec- 
retary. Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  419  South 
15th   St.,   Philadelphia. 

Indiana  State  Tuberculosis  Conference  : 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  February  13- 
14.  Secretary,  M.  A.  Auerbach.  Indiana 
Tuberculosis  Association,  1134-37  Pythian 
Building,    Indianapolis. 

Alabama  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Montgomery,  February  18-20.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  F.  M.  Blynd,  517  Jefferson 
County    Bank    Building,    Birmingham. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters.  Annual 
Convention.     Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  9-14, 

Spring  Convention  of  the  Industrial  En- 
gineers. Cincinnati,  April  18-20.  Publicity 
Director,  James  T.  Grady,  Room  601,  29 
West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Library  Association.  Annual 
Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  23-28. 
Secretary,  Carl  H.  Milan,  78  East  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago.  t 

National  Firb  Protection  Association. 
Annual  Meeting.  The  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 
(North  Side),  May  9-10.  Executive  Office, 
87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
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TBI   WILLIAMS  FBTNTINSJ  COMPANY,   KEW   TOUT. 


IRRESISTIBLE 

We   Are   Organizing   a   Party  of   Survey  Readers 

On  the  Great  White  Star  "S.  S.  Baltic"  Summer  Cruise 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Etc. 

61  DAYS  $600  and  up 

Starting  June  27,  1923. 

A  Surpassing  Summer  Vacation  Opportunity 

for  Ministers,  College  Professors,  Teachers  and   Business  Men. 

Ideal  Summer  Weather  on  Ship  Board 

With  the  Average  Temperature  on  Shore  lower  than  Boston,  New  York  or  St.  Louis.    Nights  Cool. 

Practically  No  Humidity 


Clark's   20th 

Cruise    to   the 

Orient 

STOP-OVERS 
IN  EUROPE 

Return  tickets 
first  class,  good 
on  Adriatic, 
Baltic,  Cedric, 
Celtic,  etc. 

UNTIL 
JAN.  1,  1924 


Luxurious  White 

Star       Trans-Atlan- 
tic   Liner 

S.  S.  BALTIC 

23,876  tons  regis- 
ter. Three  great 
Promenade  Decks — 
Sumptuous  Public 
Rooms,  24  suites 
with     Private     Bath. 

THE  CLIMAX 

OF 

LUXURIOUS 

TRAVEL 


A  FASCINATING  ITINERARY 


Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Cordova,  Granada  and  the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens  (Corinth, 
Eleusis),  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  etc.),  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi),  Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg  (Paris  and 
the  Battlefields,  London,  etc.),  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

D.  E.  LORENZ,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  and  Managing  Director  of 
Clark's  Orient  Cruise  of  1922,  and  "  Round  the  World "  Cruise  of  1923,  is  organizing  a  party 
of  Survey  readers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  and  spend  your  vaca- 
tion months  visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  of  the  world?  No  travel  worries — just  rest  and 
enjoyment.  Rates  include  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  drives,  guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees,  etc. — 
everything  first  class. 

We  Invite  Survey  Readers   to   Join    Our  Party 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  (70  pages)  AND  SHIP  DIAGRAM  SENT  FREE  POSTPAID. 

Note — A  Few  Vacant  Rooms  are  available  on  our  Mediterranean  Cruise,  February  j,  1923,  and  our 

Round  the  World  Cruise,  January  22,  1923. 


Address:    Clark  Cruise,  care  of  the  Survey,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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The  safety  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the 
development  of  intelligent  and  informed  citizen- 
ship. Knowledge  of  our  government,  institu- 
tions, and  ideals  is  necessary  to  this  type  of 
citizenship. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
published  booklets  which  teach  the  foreign-born 
facts  which  every  American  citizen  ought  to 
know  and  which  give  practical  information  on 
how  to  become  American  citizens.  These  book- 
lets are  for  free  distribution. 


The  Company  has  also  initiated  "Every-Resi- 
dent-A-Citizen"  Campaigns  in  a  number  of  cities 
having  large  foreign-born  populations.  These 
Campaigns  have  proved  successful  in  leading 
many  to  make  application  for  Citizenship  papers 
and  have  encouraged  others  to  attend  adult 
classes  in  English. 


For  these  Booklets  and  Information  on  the 
Every-Resident-A-Citi:en    Campaigns  write  to 

Welfare   SHufsion 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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An  illustrated  magazine  ot  social 
exploration,  reaching  out  to 
wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous 
progress  are  astir.    Subscription, 

$3  a  year 
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MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE, 
a  well  known  writer  on  home 
economics,  is  now  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Survey  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

ADOLPH  BREGMAN  is  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Metal  In- 
dustry, organ  of  the  metal  and 
plating  trades.  His  article  in  this 
number  is  based  on  eight  years  of 
observation  and  experience  as  a 
metallurgical    engineer. 

Is  photography  an  art  or  a  craft 
— or  just  an  accident?  It  depends, 
as  a  recent  writer  put  it,  on  who  is 
behind  the  camera.  LEWIS  W. 
HINE  has  the  gift  of  portraying  a 
whole  industry  or  a  significant  so- 
cial experience  through  its  influ- 
ence on  the  features  of  individuals. 
After  many  years  of  struggle  for 
his  ideals  in  the  uses  of  photo- 
graphy, he  is  now  regarded  as  the 
foremost  industrial  portraitist  in 
America. 

HILARY  LOFTING  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  Aus- 
tralia. 

NORAH  HAMILTON,  an  artist, 
is  a  resident  of  Hull-House,  Chi- 
cago, and  in  charge  of  its  art 
classes. 

GEORGE  W.  THOMSON  is 
founder  and  editor  of  The 
Draughtsman,  organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Draughtsmen,  London.  He 
was  associated  with  the  late  John 
Paton  in  national  guild  work  in 
Glasgow  and  London  and  with  him 
worked  out  some  exceedingly  ori- 
ginal theories  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  guild  idea.  Both 
the  National  Guildsmen  and  their 
Glasgow  branch,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  have  adopted  Mr. 
Thomson's  proposal  on  the  subject 
of  apprenticeship  presented  in  this 
issue;  and  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress last  year  referred  a  resolu- 
tion on  it  for  further  consideration 
to   its   General   Council. 
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YEARS  ago  teachers  said  that 
the  most  penetrating  writings 
on  child  psychology  that  reached 
them  were  those  of  JOSEPH  LEE 
of  Boston  who,  as  a  father,  pro- 
moter and  fan  for  recreation,  was 
looking  down  over  the  fence  of  the 
years  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
child  at  play.  Since  then,  Mr.  Lee 
has  become  a  leader  of  the  na- 
tional playground  and  recreation 
movement.  He  is  president  of 
Community  Service.  Three  years 
ago,  he  put  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  Mil- 
waukee, the  crystallization  of  his 
life-time  philosophy.  His  gospel, 
thereafter,  was  sunk  in  the  deep 
bosom  and  fine  type  of  the  confer- 
ence proceedings.  Mr.  Lee  has 
now  revised  his  paper,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  established  editorial 
practice,  it  is  reprinted  in  this 
number  to  throw  light  on  some  of 
the  basic  truths  upon  which  the 
argument  of  others  of  its  articles 
rests. 

CLEMENT  WOOD,  of  New 
York,  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  MARY 
BRENT  WHITESIDE,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  have  previously  contributed 
verse  to  Survey  Graphic.  Con- 
cerning Mr.  Brooks'  poem  in  the 
previous  issue,  the  editor  of  the 
Allentown  Morning  Call  says: 
"Through  the  poem,  Allentown  and 
a  section  of  the  country  to  the 
southwest  find  themselves  in  verse 
probably  for  the  first  time."  Inci- 
dentally, he  compliments  this  ma- 
gazine as  "rapidly  becoming  one  of 
America's  leading  monthlies"  and 
makes  its  editors  self-conscious  by 
calling  them  "men  of  brilliant 
minds      still       in       their       prime." 

JOHN      COTTON      DANA,      a 

pioneer  in  public  library  methods, 
describes  the  lessons  learned  from 
twelve  years  of  experimentation  in 
making  the  Newark  Museum — 
originally  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library — an  institu- 
tion of  maximum  service  to  all 
classes  of  citizens. 


"The  discovering  spirit  of 
youth,  its  valiance  and  its 
sensitiveness  to  high  causes" 
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Helen  Sherman  Pratt 


WE  have  called  Survey  Associates  a  fel- 
lowship; Survey  Graphic  an  adventure 
in  interpretation  among  men  and  women 
of  good  will.  But  interpreters  are  as  slow 
to  do  home  service  as  the  proverbial  shoe-maker  to 
shoe  his  family.  Few  of  that  fellowship  have  known 
that,  more  than  any  other  person,  Helen  Sherman  Pratt 
who  died  on  January  5th  at  her  home  in  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  made  possible  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and 
the  high  service  conceived  for  it.  Mrs.  Pratt's  con- 
tribution has  been  one  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  money, 
and  because  of  this  we  should  the  more  like  to  set  it 
down  and  interpret  it  (however  inadequately,  as  all 
things  of  the  spirit  must  be  set  down  and  interpreted) 
and  because  her  part  in  our  times  is  characteristic  of 
the  part  of  other  men  and  women  of  good  will,  little 
known  outside  of  their  immediate  circles  and  often  not 
even  there. 

Elie  Metchnikoff  has  pointed  out  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  prolongation  of  life  toward  which  we 
press  and  which  he  had  made  the  special  subject  of  his 
studies  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  will  lie  not  in  adding  a 
few  years  to  old  age  but  rather  in  throwing  open  an 
expanded  maturity  for  service — an  enrichment  of  the 
common  welfare  by  men  and  women  released  from 
the  home  building  and  fortune  making  of  their  earlier 
years,  experienced  but  not  yet  constrained  by  the  frail- 
ties and  inhibitions  of  age.  In  this  sense,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life  becomes  the  prolongation  and  culmination 
of  youth;  and  in  this  sense  Mrs.  Pratt's  life,  cut  short 
though  it  was  at  fifty-two,  is  prophetic  of  this  new 
human  span.  For  a  decade  and  more  she  has  carried 
the  discovering  spirit  of  youth,  its  valiance  and  its 
sensitiveness  to  high  causes,  into  an  ever  widening 
cycle  of  interests. 

For  six  years  her  husband,  George  D.  Pratt,  was 
conservation  commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  his  constructive  administration  remains  a  way-mark 
in  the  history  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  his  initiation  of 
a  new  order  for  forest  and  stream,  for  park  land  and 
natural  resources.  In  this  Mrs.  Pratt  shared,  dividing 
her  week  between  Albany  and  their  home  and  children 
in  New  York. 

It  was  in  the  newer  and  less  recognized  phases  of 
human  conservation  that  Mrs.  Pratt's  personal  bent 
expressed  itself.  To  these  she  brought  a  kindling  per- 
sonal friendliness  and  buoyant  help,  swift  insight  and 
an  ardent  democracy  of  feeling.  In  these,  Survey 
Associates  shared    (for  five  years  until  her  death  she 


was  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors)  and  for 
these,  members  of  board  and  staff  will  hold  her  in 
enduring  remembrance  and  appreciation.  The  years 
in  which  she  served  have  not  been  easy  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  and  in  the  period  succeeding,  the  public 
temper  was  distraught  by  cleavages  and  trepidations. 
Many  in  her  walk  in  life  were  chary  of  entangling 
alliance  with  movements  or  agencies  that  trenched  on 
the  social  unrest.  Her  espousal  of  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League  and  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  at  a  time  when  they  had  their  stiffest  fights  on 
for  protective  legislation  for  woman  wage-earners  was 
characteristic  of  her  spirit. 

These  were  the  years  of  the  Palmer  raids  and  the 
Lusk  committees,  years  of  disillusionment  and  class 
feeling  in  places  high  as  well  as  low.  At  such  a  time 
it  took  the  salt  of  humor  and  the  grit  of  faith  to  set 
building  going  in  the  field  of  common  understanding. 
These  she  had  and  gave,  and  grew  in  the  giving  under 
such  circumstances.  It  was  Mrs.  Pratt  who  made  it 
possible  for  the  SURVEY  to  commission  Arthur 
Gleason  to  spend  a  year  in  England  interpreting  British 
reconstruction  to  our  readers.  It  was  Mrs.  Pratt  whose 
first  pledge  for  a  period  of  four  years  initiated  the  foun- 
der's fund  which  has  since  won  other  generous  support 
for  the  experiment  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  as  a  me- 
dium for  exploring  and  interpreting  the  social  welfare. 
Gifts  to  meet  tangible  human  need,  gifts  in  brick  and 
mortar,  gifts  to  recognized  educational  institutions  com- 
mand a  wide  public  and  make  no  heavy  tax  on  either 
imagination  or  courage.  But  here  was  a  venture 
which  demanded  both  in  heaped  up  measure.  Later, 
when  the  launching  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  hung 
in  the  balance,  Mrs.  Pratt  doubled  her  four-year 
pledge  and  became  the  largest  contributor  to  it3 
fortunes. 

In  all  this  she  gave  also  of  herself — her  undismayed 
poise  at  the  prospect  of  evolutionary  change,  her  rec- 
ognition that  the  solution  of  our  baffling  social  prob- 
lems vests  in  the  wisdom  of  no  one  group  but  in  the 
interplay  of  all,  and  her  fine  practical  instinct  that 
security  and  progress  lie  not  in  hardened  institutions 
but  in  the  fearlessness  and  idealism  with  which  each 
generation  in  turn  fashions  its  mode  of  life.  Happily 
enough,  the  last  issue  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  carried 
the  intimate  interpretation,  by  her  son,  of  the  coming 
to  American  colleges  of  six  young  Europeans  who 
bring  with  them  their  various  gospels  of  neighborliness 
and  regeneration.  PAUL  U.    KELLOGG 
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Patterns 


By   MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 
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^^  _ _  ^^HTh'NT  I  was  a  Very  little  girl  my  father 
J  W  ^^  took  me  into  a  great  establishment 
^^  ^|   where  table  silverware  is  made.       The 

\  M  m  memory  of  most  of  the  processes  has 
\^M^^  faded  from  my  mind,  but  there  per- 
sists the  picture  of  a  gray-haired  man 
on  a  high  stool  bent  like  a  bookkeeper  above  a 
raised  table  and  with  a  green  shade  over  his  eyes. 
A  row  of  silver  forks  lay  at  his  left  hand;  one 
after  another  he  took  them  up,  worked  on  the 
handles  with  some  tiny  tools,  and  laid  them  in  a  row7 
at  his  right.  A  porter  came  with  more  silver  forks, 
arranged  them  carefully  at  the  left  of  the  gray- 
haired  man,  and  carried  the  finished  ones  away. 
The  man  did  not  glance  from  under  his  green  shade 
either  at  the  porter  or  at  us.  With  clock-like  reg- 
ularity his  left  hand  reached  out  for  a  new  fork, 
his  right  worked  on  it  and  laid  it  aside  while  his  left 
reached  out  for  a  fresh  one.  He  never  turned  his 
head. 

"What's  he  doing?"  I  whispered  to  the  gentle- 
man who  was  showing  us  about. 

"Putting  the  pattern  on  the  handles — see!" 
He  picked  up  one  to  show  me.  A  delicate  lily 
stem  curved  up  the  left  side  and  around  the  top 
with  tiny  cut-in  blossoms  and  curving  tendrils  inter- 
laced. I  am  certain  of  the  pattern  because  I  still 
have  the  fork,  and  so  have  very  many  of  you  who 
read  this,  for  it  was  a  standard  pattern  popular 
for  a  long  time — and  when  I  saw  him,  that  gray- 
haired  man  had  been  making  it  on  fork  handles 
for  forty  years.     The  gentleman  continued: 

He's  quite  deaf — at  least  I  think  so.  Anyway,  he  never 
notices  wthat  you  9ay.  We  used  to  take  him  off  that  pattern 
sometimes,  but  he  didn't  do  any  other  so  well.  And  he 
didn't  like  it  either.  So  now  we  just  keep  him  at  this — it's 
the  only  thing  he  cares  about.  How  long  will  he  do  it  ?  As 
long  as  people  buy  these  forks,  I  suppose. 

I  remember  looking  back  from  the  door  at  that 
man  still  taking  forks  from  the  left-hand  row,  en- 
graving the  delicate  lilies  upon  them  and  laying 
them  in  the  row  at  his  right — not  very  fast  but 
with  an  absolutely  precise  regularity.  Fork  after 
fork,  fork  after  fork  for  forty  years ! 


SIS 


IN  a  South  Chicago  mill  I  talked  with  a  man  who 
used  to  straighten  the  steel  rails.  He  perched 
high  above  the  slow  moving  bars  as  they  cooled 
from  orange  to  rose  pink,  from  pink  to  lavender, 
from  lavender  to  cold  grey,  and  with  a  series  of 
levers    pushed    and   patted    the    rapidly    hardening 


things  into  an  alignment  which  no  machine  could 
equal.  Each  bar  presented  a  separate  problem:  it 
must  be  straightened  in  a  special  way.  You  never 
could  tell  "what  you  had  to  contend  with."  Some 
were  "lambs,"  some  "possessed."  Some  must  be 
melted  over.  That  rail  straightener  was  a  happy 
artist.  But  the  machines  are  rapidly  taking  over 
the  few  such  jobs  that  are  left.  Those  rails  may  be 
straightened  by  some  new  iron  giant  at  this  moment 
for  anything  I  know,  and  my  South  Chicago  friend 
may  be  driving  a  truck  for  his  living. 
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MEMBER  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  told  me  of  a  girl  who  had  for 
years  been  punching  three  holes  in  the  rings  that 
support  electric  light  shades.  One  day  the  foreman 
told  her  to  punch  four  holes  instead,  and  the  com- 
missioner found  her  muttering: 

Dammit,  1  gotta  punch  four  holes.  I  won't  stand  it!  I 
won't  punch  four  holes.  Dammit,  I  gotta!  They  ain't  got 
no  right  to  make  me  punch  four  holes.  I  only  been  punching 
three  holes.     Dammit,  I  gotta  punch  four  holes! 

And  it  made  no  difference  in  her  wages,  for  she 
was  paid  according  to  the  number  of  holes  she 
punched. 


Ill 


ONE  warm  June  day  I  went  through  a 
chusetts    paper    mill.       Workers    of 


Massa- 
various 

kinds  were  standing  before  the  great  machines  that 
took  the  pulp  from  the  liquid  stage  and  gradually 
and  by  intricate  processes  solidified  it;  that  made  it 
into  different  grades  of  paper  products  and  finally 
turned  it  out  in  great  sheets  and  rolls.  I  came  upon 
one  supply  of  flexible  brown  cardboard  with  a  shiny 
waterproof  surface  and  followed  it  along  as  sheet 
after  sheet  went  through  the  cutting  machine  and 
out  in  curious,  irregular  triangles  with  a  group  of 
little  curved  flanges  near  one  apex  like  the  tentacles 
of  a  sea  anemone.  The  machine  seemed  to  do  all 
the  work  until  these  things  piled  upon  each  other  at 
the  end  of  a  shoot.  There  sat  a  pretty,  delicate, 
blond  girl  taking  them  one  after  another,  twisting 
the  little  flanges  together  with  her  fingers,  fitting  a 
tongue  into  a  slot  and  setting  the  whole  product, 
which  appeared  as  a  tiny  flower  pot  to  hold  seed- 
lings, on  a  little  rack  that  carried  it  away.  The 
girl's  work  was  purely  automatic.  She  herself 
seemed  to  be  very  far  away  on  the  trail  of  some 
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pleasant  thing  which  her  eyes  saw  in  the  June  sun- 
shine outside  the  window.  I  stood  and  watched 
her  for  a  while,  and  then  surreptitiously  reached 
for  one  of  the  irregular  triangles  to  see  if  I  could 
make  a  flower  pot,  and  watched  her  deft  uncon- 
scious fingers  do  the  trick  which  I  by  any  slow 
process  at  my  command  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
That  work  which  she  did  all  day  long  did  not  touch 
her  consciousness  at  all.  It  was  a  thing  of  muscles 
and  quick,  trained  fingers.  She  was  a  piece  worker 
who  made  a  good  living  at  the  job,  and  for  all  the 
time  I  stood  and  watched  her,  and  during  all  my 
experiments,  she  never  once  came  back  from  her 
dreams. 


beautiful.  I  don't  mean  just  well  lighted  and  clean  and 
comfortable — really  beautiful  so  that  beauty  will  play  upon 
the  people  while  they  work.  But  unless  you  alter  modern 
industry  and  the  people  who  work  in  it,  I  don't  see  how  you 
are  going  to  make  machine  production  anything  but  mon- 
otonous. 
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DR.  ALLEN  tells  of  a  woman  who  came  to  him 
suffering  from  a  severe  organic  trouble.  For 
years  she  had  scrubbed  the  long  corridors  of  a  state 
hospital,  aggravating  her  illness  by  the  heavy  work 
and  the  bent-over  position.  He  declared  that  rest 
was  imperative,  and  found  a  job  for  her  where  she 
could  sit,  preparing  vegetables  in  the  kitchen  of 
another  hospital.  A  few  weeks  later  she  came  to 
him: 

They're  lovely  to  me  there,  doctor,  but  I  want  to  go  back 
scrubbing.  I  done  it  so  long  that  it  seems  as  though  I  weren't 
getting  anything  done  if  I  don't  see  those  corridors  getting 
clean  after  me. 

She  went  back. 


di?llb 


AT  a  ribbon  mill  the  personnel  manager  recently 
told  me : 

There  is  bound  to  be  monotony  where  you  have  such  a 
high  degree  of  specialization,  and  improved  machinery 
doesn't  help  that  at  all.  If  it  is  monotonous  to  stick  the  pins 
in  the  ends  of  bolts  of  ribbon  by  hand,  it  won't  be  any  less 
monotonous  to  run  the  machine  that  will  some  time  be  in- 
vented to  do  it  instead.  We  do  have  rest  times  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  but  that  is  rather  to  eliminate 
fatigue  than  monotony.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  changed 
except  indirectly.  I  mean  that  if  their  work  itself  can  be 
made  interesting  to  them,  the  monotony  is  less.  First  I  try 
to  interest  them  in  their  whole  department,  then  in  the  work 
of  the  factory  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  what  the  work  of  the 
factor}^- — the  ribbons  we  make  and  what  becomes  of  them — 
means  to  the  people  outside.  That's  one  way — a  process  of 
education.  And  I  think  that  it  lessens  fatigue,  and  the  mon- 
otony, that  is  a  part  of  it,  to  have  the  work  surroundings 


THE  personnel  manager  of  a  large  button  factory 
tells  almost  the  same  story: 
I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  change  the  workers  from 
one  job  to  another,  but  I  couldn't  make  them'  do  it.  You 
see,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  piece  work — they  are  paid 
not  by  the  day  or  the  week  but  by  what  they  do,  and  if  they 
change  from  the  thing  they  have  done  a  long  time  and  do 
rapidly  to  something  they  aren't  so  quick  at,  they  lose  money. 
Their  pay  is  so  low  anyway  that  to  make  a  living  at  all  they 
have  to  work  at  the  highest  pace  that  is  in  them.  They  know 
they  get  tired,  of  course,  but  they  don't  know  the  monotony 
hurts  them.  I  think  I  suffered  more  seeing  them  do  the 
same  thing  all  the  time  than  they  did  doing  it. 


THERE  are  only  few  jobs  where  a  man  can  take 
a  great  machine  and  use  it  like  a  carpenter's 
plane.  There  are  only  few  jobs  that  can  be  made 
more  interesting  without  loss  of  output.  The  feel- 
ing of  many  enlightened  employers  is  that  with 
workers  below  a  certain  economic  and  educational 
level  the  problem  of  monotony  cannot  be  solved  by 
changing  them  from  one  job  to  another.  There  is 
a  point  where  a  routine  job  sinks  into  the  sub- 
conscious realm  of  the  worker,  where  each  action 
becomes  automatic.  After  you  have  fitted  for  a 
long  time  into  a  groove,  change  is  not  only  bound 
to  be  painful  but  is  generally  regarded  as  an  attack. 
The  workers  revolted  against  the  introduction  of 
power  machinery,  against  the  spinning  jenny,  against 
the  cotton  gin,  against  a  hundred  other  inventions. 
The  first  big  strike  of  women  in  this  part  of  the 
world  was  against  the  introduction  of  starching 
machines  in  the  collar  factories  of  Troy.  There 
was  a  strike  in  a  New  Jersey  overall  factory  because 
the  workers  were  asked  to  sew  buttons  in  a  new  way. 
And  this  aversion  to  change  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  For,  as  the  president  of  a  silk 
mill  said  at  an  engineering  conference  last  Novem- 
ber, industrial  contentment  is  no  ideal  to  struggle 
toward.  The  too  contented  worker  is  no  advantage 
either  to  the  establishment  in  which  he  works  or  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


Monotony  and  Industrial  Unrest 

By  ADOLPH  BREGMAN 
Drawings  by  Hendrik  W'dlem  Van  Loon 


HI  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  a  certain  town,  a  question  arose 
about  the  wages  of  milk  inspectors. 
The  milk  inspectors  wanted  a  raise. 
The  aldermen  voted  to  give  it  to  them. 
One  alderman  spoke  up,  however,  say- 
ing, "What  about  the  milk  testers?  They'll  want  a 
raise  now,  too.  Seems  to  me  they  ought  to  get  it. 
They're  trained  men,  chemists,  and  they're  worth 
more  than  inspectors." 

An  effective  answer  was  quickly  forthcoming — 
"No!  We  don't  have  to  pay  them  more.  They 
won't  quit.     They  like  their  work  too  much." 

This  story  is  very  enlightening  when  the  situation 
is  applied  to  labor  in  general.  On  every  hand  the 
questions  are  repeated,  "Why  must  we  have  strikes  ?" 
"Why  don't  men  stick  to  their  jobs  instead  of  float- 
ing from  place  to  place  ?"  "Why  don't  they  produce 
more?"  "Why  do  they  loaf?"  "Why  is  the 
present-day  worker  a  clock-watcher?"  Answers  to 
these  questions  are  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous. 
Explanations,  depending  upon  which  side  of  the 
fence  they  come  from,  range  from  laziness  to  right- 
eous indignation  at  bad  working  conditions  and  low 
wages.  And  most  of  them  ignore  the  fact  that  con- 
tented men  work  not  only  for  the  reward,  the  wage, 
but  also  for  the  work. 

Ask  the  average  man  in  the  average  plant:  "Do 
you  like  your  job?"  Most  will  answer  non-commit- 
tally.  Ask  those  who  said  "Yes"  their  reasons. 
Almost  always  it  will  be  that  the  hours  are  good  or 
the  pay  is  good.  The  man  is 
most  unusual  who  says  "I  like  the 
work." 

The    primary    interest    of    the 


and  to  continue  getting  his  pay.      Before  long  he 

finds  out  how  much  work  is  necessary  to  keep  his 

place,  therefore  he  does  just  so  much  and  no  more. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  situations,  even  tO- 


Itt  the  olden  dayt  the 
workman  had  his  own 
shop 


primary 
average  man  has  changed,  under 
modern  industrial  conditions, 
from  his  work,  to  his  time  and 
money.  His  grandfather's  day 
consisted  of  finishing  the  chair 
and  beginning  the  table.  His  day 
consists  of  what  lies  between  an 
8  o'clock  and  a  5  o'clock  whistle. 
His  great-grandfather  counted 
his  jobs;  he  counts  hours  and 
minutes.  Work  then  was  a  part 
of  living.  Now  it  is  apart  from 
living.  His  grandfather  did  good 
work  because  the  work  was  a  part 
of  him,  and  a  job  well  done  gave 
him  a  position  in  his  world 
peculiar  to  himself.  If 
the  grandson  does  good 
work  it  is  to  keep 
from   being   discharged 


day,  in  which  the  worker  is  not  a  "hand,"  but  a 
personality.  But  these  situations  merely  illuminate 
the  difficulties  of  the  others. 

The  locomotive  engineer,  for  example,  takes  great 
pride  in  his  job.     He  drives  his  engine  and  is  not 
driven  by  it.     On  him  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  a  train,  and  keeping  to  the  schedule. 
He  exercises  judgment  and  is  a  person  of  importance. 
Most  workers,  however,  are  not  called  upon  to 
guide  machines.    They  follow  them.   When 
a  traveling  belt  carries  parts  to  the  assem- 
blers it  forces  these  men  to  perform  their 
operations  at  once.     The  belt  is  boss.     Not 
only    is    the    operator    subservient    to    the 
machine  physically,  but  the  use  of  his  in- 
telligence while  at  work  is  sharply  circum- 
scribed.    This  is  inevitable  because  under 
the  present  tendencies,  no  matter  how  com- 
plex a  machine  is,  its  development  is  almost 
always  in  the  direction  of  making  it  easier 
and    easier    to    operate.     It    is    constantly 
changed    and    improved   with   the    idea    of 
eliminating  physical  and  mental  labor.     As 
much  as  possible  the  attempt  is  to  eliminate 
judgment.     The    "ideal"    machine    is    one 
which  calls  only  for  periodic  oiling,  start- 
ing and  stopping.     Not  only  that,  but  we 
even    regulate   and   standardize    the   work- 
ers'  motions  in  attending  to  the  machine. 
That  this  is  to  a  certain  degree 
useful    and    profitable    cannot    be 
denied.      But  in  accepting  the   ad- 
You  never  saw  this  sign!  vantages    the    accompanying    evils 
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Nowadays  5,000 

workmen     share 

one  shop 
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by  coming  up  through  the  ranks  is  no  answer.  Of 
course,  he  rose  from  the  ranks;  but  he  did  so  be- 
cause he  was  a  superior  person — one  in  ten  or  cne 
in  a  hundred.  The  other  ninety-nine  do  not  rise, 
but  the  problem  remains  for  them.  Their  desire  for 
enjoyable  work  is  just  as  great  as  his. 

Why  do  men  loaf?     Generally  because  they  dis- 
like their  jobs.    Why  do  they  drift  from  job  to  job? 
Because  they  get  tired  of  working  in  one  place  where 
the  work  is  unpleasant  (not  the  boss,  neces- 
__.    sarily,   or   the   plant  or  the  conditions,   but 
simply   the   work   itself)    and   want   to    try 
another  job.     The  grass  is  green  elsewhere, 
and   when    a   man    is    tired   enough,    things 
can't  be    any   worse   than   they   are.      Why 
do  they  strike  for  shorter  hours?     To  get 
more    time    to    do    the    things    they    like. 
Why  is  it   that  teachers   and  other  professional 
.  _ople,  who  are  badly  paid,  rarely  or  never  strike? 
Largely  because  their  work  interests  them  so  that 
it  hurts  them  to  treat  it  so  summarily.      They  in 
common  with  the  successful  men  who  do  responsible 
work  enjoy  their  jobs.     The  superintendent  comes 
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le  is  paid  for  it  but  because  he  has  an  interest 
.  work;    he  "gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  his  job." 
How  much  fun  does  the  worker  get  out  of  his  job? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
has  gone  up   recently,   due  to   the   numerous   shut- 
downs, scarcity  of  jobs,  etc.     True,  but  that  is  only 
the  effect  of  the  crack  of  the  whip. 
As  soon  as  the  whip  is  laid   aside 
the     same     conditions     will     recur. 
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should  not  be  overlooked.  The  "instinct  of 
mastery,"  the  desire  to  dominate  one's  environment 
in  some  degree,  is  thwarted.  An  instinct,  as  deeply 
seated  and  fundamental  as  almost  any  other  in 
human  nature,  is  denied  expression.  As  a  result, 
most  human  beings  spend  from  eight  to  ten  hours 

every  working  day  of  their  lives  doing  what  they  early  and  goes  late,  when  it  is  necessary,  not  be 
do  not  enjoy.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  the  prevailing  "unrest."  The  reason  for 
the  constant  demand  for  shorter  hours  becomes  very 
clear  in  this  light.  Inefficiency,  laziness,  slackness, 
clock-watching  and  promiscuous  job-quitting  are  the 
results  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  job. 

Another  phase  of  this  need, 
which  is  also  left  unsatisfied  by 
work  as  it  is  carried  on  at  present, 
is   the    need    for    appreciation — the 

desire  of  every  human  being  to  be  The  daily  job 

respected  and  well  thought  of.  The 
furniture  maker  seventy-five  years  ago  was  a  person 
of  relative  importance  in  his  community.  He  was 
not  necessarily  wealthy,  but  he  was  known  as  a 
maker  of  chairs  and  tables.  Today  all  that  is  known 
of  him  is  that  he  works  in  a  furniture  factory.  In 
the  factory  he  is  one  of  the  "hands."  If  he  is  a 
good  worker,  he  turns  so  many  chair  legs;  if  excel- 
lent, so  many  more.  His  foreman  appreciates  him, 
and  perhaps  his  wife,  but  very  few  people  else. 
When  bad  times  come  his  pay  drops  with  the  rest 
or  he  is  laid  off;  in  good  times  his  union  may  force 
a  raise  for  him,  but  also  for  thousands  of  others 
along  with  him.  His  work  allows  no  recognition 
of  his  personality — he  is  one  of  a  large  number  of 
cogs.  Moreover,  he  has  not  even  a  complete 
rounded-out  product  for  himself  to  take  pride  in. 
He  has  only  a  pile  of  pieces,  each  just  like  the  other, 
that  have  no  meaning  for  him,  as;de  from  their 
influence  on  his  pay  envelope. 

Why  doesn't  the  worker  produce  more?  Be- 
cause his  part  in  the  business  of  production  is  either 
uninteresting  or  unpleasant.  Picture  the  executive 
with  his  busy,  hard-working  day,  full  of  responsi- 
bility, variety  and  interest.  Imagine  him  chained  to 
a  task  which  is  simply  a  series  of  repetitive  move- 
ments, hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  How 
long  would  he  last?  He  wouldn't  last.  He  would 
leave.     To  say  that  ht  achieved  his  interesting  work 


THE  solution  of  such  a  problem 
is  of  course  much  more  difficult 
than  the  mere  recognition  of  its  existence.  To  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  artisan  is  neither  possible 
nor  on  the  whole  desirable.  The  question  is  entirely 
one  of  modifying  present-day  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses and  organization.  There  has  been  some 
recognition  of  the  problem;  the  attempts  to  remedy 
it  have  generally  taken  the  form  of  welfare  work, 
such  as  ball  teams,  social  organizations,  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  sort  of  "company  spirit"  or 
bonuses. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  remedies  are  rathen 
weakly  palliative.  They  have  their  uses,  of  course, 
but  plainly,  few  who  are  disgusted  and  weary  of 
their  jobs  will  stay  because  of  a  ball  team,  a  picnic 
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or  the  "company  spirit"  built  up  by  a  company 
publication. 

As  regards  bonuses,  however,  the  situation  is 
wholly  different.  Here  an  attack  is  made  at  a  very 
important  point — money,  and  the  effect  is  great. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  institution  of  a  bonus 
system  shows  in  production  returns  more  quickly 
than  perhaps  any  other  scheme.  However,  the  re- 
sults over  an  extended  period  have  not  borne  out 
the  hopes  raised  by  the  earlier  results. 

It  has  been  found  that  after  a  time  men  become 
accustomed  to  their  bonus,  and  that  the  stimulus  of 
higher  pay  wears  off.  They  grow  to  feel  that  the 
extra  money  is  not  a  reward  for  increased  effort 
but  their  rightful  due  for  normal  effort,  and  their 
effort  slackens  again.  It  is  significant  that  during 
the  recent  period  of  highest  wages  and  most  numer- 
ous bonuses,  per  capita  production  was  proportion- 
ally lowest.     To  be  sure,  during  the  war  bonuses 


It  is  hard  to  be  in  the 
factory  "when    the   fish- 
ing is  good 
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seemed  to  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  raising  out- 
put, but  this  was  largely  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
the  "Help  Win  the  War"  idea.  Hence  the  sharp 
drop  after  the  armistice,  in  spite  of  continued  high 

wages.  .  .     , 

Evidently,  then,  these  remedies  do  not  attack  the 

problem  at  its  source.    The  mainspring  of  efficiency, 

enjoyment   of   the  work,    is   still   untouched. 

In  a  general  way,  work  which  is   (for  lack  of  a 

better  word)  "enjoyable"  can  be  divided  into  three 

types:  .  , 

i  Work  which  is  in  itself  interesting,  that  is, 
which  fascinates  by  its  inherent  characteristics 
those  who  are  temperamentally  fitted  for  it. 

2  Work  which  places  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  person  doing  it  and  gives  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  usefulness  or  importance. 

3.  Work  which  has  sufficient  variety  to  keep  it 
from  growing  monotonous. 

At  the  very  outset  the  first  may  be  eliminated,  as 
it  does  not  come  into  the  field  of  this  discussion. 
Those  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  such  work  are 
fully  capable  of  finding  their  places.  The  greater 
proportion  are,  of  course,  the  professionals  I  his 
condition,  as  mentioned  before,  accounts  for  the 
comparative  quiescence  of  teachers  under  severe 
suffering  caused  by  underpayment.  The  artisan  also 
comes  under  this  heading.  The  small  remnant  of 
this  once  large  class  is  also  in  a  relatively  good 
position. 


The  second  class  comprises  almost  entirely  exec- 
utives, from  heads  of  organizations  down  to  sub- 
foremen  and  "straw  bosses."  They  are  held  defi- 
nitely responsible  for  the  completion  of  various 
pieces  of  work  or  jobs  (through  their  subordinates) 
either  as  regards  speed  or  quality,  or  both.  Their 
work  is  intensely  interesting  and  even  exciting  be- 
cause of  the  constant  effort  to  maintain  or  raise  a 
certain  standard.  To  a  certain  extent  artisans  also 
have  this  feeling  of  responsibility.  They  are  ac- 
countable, even  though  they  may  have  no  others 
under  them,  for  the  completion  of  a  job.  They  are 
quite  clearly  responsible,  not  for  the  other  men,  but 
for  a  piece  of  work. 

Those  in  the  third  class  are  hard  to  enumerate 
completely.  However,  one  outstanding  example  is 
that  of  salesmen.  Consider  the  typical  commission 
salesman.  What  he  finds  is  infinite  variety,  new 
situations  hourly,  a  keenly  competitive  existence, 
wearing,  it  is  true,  but  tremendously  exciting.  He 
too  "gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  his  job."  Counter 
selling  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  work 
mechanized.  The  salesman  can  no  longer  go  out 
to  get  orders;  the  initiative  is  taken  from  him. 
Hence  for  a  good  outside  salesman  such  selling 
approaches  monotony. 

Since  inherent  attractiveness  is,  with  our  modern 
methods  of  production,  almost  non-existent  to  the 
average  factory  worker,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
deficiency  should  be  compensated.  The  elements  of 
responsibility  and  variety  offer  a  possible  solution 
in  helping  men  to  be  interested  in  their  work.  The 
first,  responsibility,  has  shown  immediate  results  in 
actual  experience.  A  case  in  point  occurred  in  an 
iron  foundry.  The  making  of  castings  includes, 
among  other  things,  the  preparation  of  the  sand 
molds  and  the  pouring  of  the  metal  into  these 
molds.  The  practice  in  this  particular  foundry 
was  that  both  the  molding  and  pouring  should  be 
done  by  the  same  man.  He  had  to  go  to  the  large 
ladle  of  melted  iron,  run  from  the  cupola,  get  a 
small  ladleful.  return  to  his  mold  and  pour  his 
casting.  It  was  decided  that  this  method  was  waste- 
ful of  time  and  steps.  The  work  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  molding  and  casting.  One  gang,  the 
molders,  worked  on  molds  only;  the  other,  the 
casters,  brought  the  metal  from  the  cupola  to  the 
molds  and  poured  it. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  castings  declined  in 
quality,  and  the  percentage  of  rejections  rose 
sharply.  After  investigation  it  was  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  system  which  was  mechanically 
wasteful,  which  used  the  time  of  a  skilled  molder 
for  walking  to  and  fro  and  pouring,  simply  because 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  work  rested 
on  one  man.  When  the  work  was  split  between  two. 
neither  had  felt  responsible,  and  each  had  blamed 
the  bad  castings  on  the  other.  When  only  one  was 
doing  the  work  there  was  no  way  out — the  one  man 
had  to  keep  his  work  up  to  standard  because 
there  was  no  one  else  upon  whom  to  blame 
mistakes.  Not  only  that,  but  the  castings  were 
the  finished  product  of  one  man  and  gave  him 
(Continued  on  page  607) 
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By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Industrial  managers  and  orthodox  economists  assume  that  man  works 
in  order  that  he  may  eat.  They  insist  that  this  "economic  motive"  is  the  one 
dependable  fact  in  human  nature — the  corner-stone  on  which  a  stable  in- 
dustrial order  can  rest;  that  all  other  motives  are  by  comparison  feeble  and 
temporary.  But  when  the  facts  of  history  and  psychology  are  reviewed  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  world's  work  has  not  been  kept  going  by  fear  of 
starvation.  Industry  today  is  living  upon  the  accumulated  work  habits  of 
preceding  centuries.  Machine  industry  has  been  possible  for  a  century  be- 
cause of  an  accumulated  fund,  a  working  capital  of  work  habits  which  could 
be  depended  upon.  The  love  of  craft  became  the  legend  of  families  and  com- 
munities in  the  ages  of  free  labor.  This  love  of  work  has  survived  the  machine 
— it  has  had  enough  momentum  to  remain  alive  for  a  century  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  sordid,  unimaginative  industry  is  burning  it  up  like  flax. 


CHEORETICAL  explanations  as  to 
why  men  work  have  never  been  very 
plausible.  Work  has  never  given  men 
position  and  social  prestige.  Sirach 
said,  long  ago,  that  though  work  was 
necessary  to  the  national  life,  the 
worker  should  have  no  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  He  speaks  of  the  farmer,  the  artificer,  the 
smith,  and  the  potter,  "without  whom  shall  not  a 
city  be  inhabited."     Nevertheless 

They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people ; 
and  in  the  assembly  they  shall  not  mount  on  high.  They 
shall  not  sit  on  the  seat  of  the  judge;  and  they  shall  not 
understand  the  covenant  of  judgment.  Neither  shall  they 
declare  instruction  and  judgment;  and  where  parables  are 
they  shall  not  be  found.  [Or,  as  we  should  say,  "Work  gets 
you  nowhere."  To  be  sure,  the  worker  secures  a  certain  by- 
reward.]  They  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world;  and 
in  the  handiwork  of  their  craft  is  their  prayer.  [The  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach,  38:24-34.] 

Work  was  early  regarded  as  a  curse:  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread!"  This  curse 
may  be  nothing  but  a  rationalization  of  slavery.  At 
any  rate  the  taint  of  servility  was  quite  early  attached 
to  work. 

This  taint  was  emphasized  when  philosophy  ac- 
cepted the  difference  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
man  as  a  permanent  distinction  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. "Liberal"  education  became  the  right  of  the 
liber,  the  free  man — who  was  to  live  a  life  of  digni- 
fied leisure.  For  the  slave,  the  only  education  neces- 
sary was  practical  skill  in  agriculture  and  other 
common  industries.  "Liberal"  means  free.  "Free" 
activities  are  those  which  release  exhilarating  ener- 
gies; that  are  interesting  activities.  Any  interesting 
activity  is  proper  for  a  "free"  man.  But  when  the 
interest  has  been  exhausted,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
mechanical,  it  becomes  degrading  and  must  be. 
turned  over  to  the  servile-minded  slave  or  a  woman. 


Servile-minded  and  uninterested  are  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  experience.  The  free  mind  naturally 
monopolizes  interesting  activities.  Women  were 
accorded  a  servile  place  in  the  social  order  because, 
compelled  by  nature  to  be  less  active  than  men,  they 
had  to  accept  the  "remains"  of  work — the  mechan- 
ical and  the  servile.  The  mind  tends  to  become  what 
it  exercises  itself  upon. 

Yet  despite  these  constraints  of  the  illiberal  ages, 
work  did  occasionally  secure  some  standing — at 
least  the  more  interesting  parts  of  it  did.  An 
occasional  monkish  group  of  the  middle  ages  could 
believe  that  Laborare  est  orare. 

When  feudal  institutions  began  to  disintegrate 
and  free  cities  began  to  grow  came  the  great  Age  of 
Labor.  Free  labor  and  free  men  emerge  from  the 
dark  ages  together.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  in  western  Europe  men  prov- 
ed that  free  men  could  work  and  that  workers  could 
be  free.  These  facts  cannot  be  too  highly  emphasiz- 
ed. Free  men  set  up  a  system  of  industry  that 
allowed  their  own  interests  and  creative  energies, 
their  joy  in  beauty  and  their  sense  of  service  to 
humanity  all  to  emerge.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
work  enlisted  the  whole  personality  of  the  worker. 
It  gave  him  the  joy  of  thoughtful,  creative  expres- 
sion; it  enabled  him  to  serve  his  fellows;  and  it 
secured  for  him  the  substance  of  his  living.  In  short, 
it  satisfied  him  as  producer  and  as  consumer,  as 
artificer  and  as  human  being.  The  ancient  lesions 
in  the  body  politic  were  by  way  of  being  healed. 
The  citizen-worker  became  the  ideal  member  of 
society.  Substantial  work  habits  were  developed 
in  the  character  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  steam  engine  was 
invented  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  pre- 
cipitated. What  was  this  revolution?  It  brought 
amazing  progress  in  the  mechanics  of  production 
and    an   equally   amazing,    though   unpremeditated, 
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retrogresssion  in  practically  all  other  industrial 
conditions.  Once  more,  work  became  mechanical, 
uninteresting,  a  drudgery.  The  community  was 
divided  into  classes,  the  owners  and  the  workers. 
Many  special  privileges  became  attached  to  the 
position  of  ownership  while  work  became  something 
to  be  escaped  from,  if  possible.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, few  workers  have  made  the  effort  to  escape. 
Until  recently,  workers  have  been  content  to 
remain  workers,  even  though  such  content  has  been 
used  as  evidence  of  innate  incapacity.  As  between 
the  "chance  to  work"  and  the  chance  to  "get  ahead" 
by  escaping  from  work,  most  have  preferred  to 
work. 

But  in  the  nineteenth  century  restlessness  seized 
upon  the  workers.  General  restlessness  looks  like 
rebellion  against  the  king  and  God.  A  single  worker 
may  rightly  rise  out  of  the  ranks.  This  shows  both 
the  possibility  of  rising  and  the  need  of  something 
to  rise  from.  But  when  a  whole  class  becomes  rest- 
less society  may  well  be  alarmed.  Leaders  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  or  deported.  Preachers, 
essayists  and  poets  were  called  in,  or  came  without 
calling,  to  undertake  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men,  especially  His  ways  to  workingmen.  The 
"sacredness  of  work"  and  the  doctrine  that  men  are 
born  to  a  fixed  status  were  the  two  insistent  notes. 

Popular  education  developed  a  curious  contra- 
diction. The  good  of  the  individual  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  state.  For  example,  Davies  Gilbert, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  from 
1827  to  1830,  opposed  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes  on  the  ground  that: 

However  specious  in  theory  the  project  might  be  of  giving 
education  to  the  laboring  classes,  it  would  be  found  in  effect 
to  be  prejudicial  to  their  morals  and  happiness;  it  would 
teach  them  to  despise  their  lot  in  life,  instead  of  making  them 
good  servants  in  agriculture  and  other  laborious  employments 
to  which  their  rank  in  life  had  destined  them ;  instead  of 
teaching  them  subordination  it  would  render  them  factious 
and  refractory,  as  was  evident  in  the  manufacturing  count- 
ies; it  would  enable  them  to  read  seditious  pamphlets,  vicious 
books  and  publications  against  Christianity ;  it  would  render 
them  insolent  to  their  superiors;  and  in  a  few  years  the  result 
would  be  that  the  legislature  would  find  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  strong  arm  of  power  toward  them  and  to  furnish  the 
executive  magistrate  with  more  vigorous  laws  than  were 
now  in  force. 

Violence  was  not  unknown ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
old  habits  of  work  still  held  the  workers,  even 
though  interest,  service,  beauty  and  joy  had  vanish- 
ed. It  is  a  black  story.  Yet  work  triumphed.  Men 
returned  to  work  after  being  defeated  in  strikes; 
after  long,  bitter  and  often  bloody  contests.  States- 
men and  business  men  shook  their  heads  wisely, 
thinking  they  understood  what  those  things  meant. 
But  they  did  not  understand.  Industry  continued, 
through  the  nineteenth  century,  to  rest  on  the  most 
precarious  foundations. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  spite 
of  all  preachments,  the  old  habits  of  work  have  been 
slowly  disintegrating.  Work  is  a  reality  of  human 
experience.  It  is  related  to  all  the  rest  of  our  ex- 
perience. Work  can  no  more  be  keDt  going  by 
preaching  than  black  hair  can  be  kept  from  turning 


gray  by  scolding.  This  is  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  whole  situation  today.  We  shall  do  well  to 
follow  its  bearings  carefully. 

An  anecdote  from  the  West  will  illustrate  the 
problem : 

In  the  field  the  agitator  will  shout  to  the  worker  who  is 
"throwing  himself  away" — "Better  lay  off  that  stuff,  Fellow 
Worker.  You  won't  get  no  more  money  for  burning  it  up 
that-a-way." 

And  the  chances  are  that  the  rebuked  "stiff"  will  apolo- 
gize, saying  that  a  man  can't  help  it  once  in  a  while.  He 
forgets  and  gets  interested  in  his  work. 

The  fact  is  that  the  will  of  the  agricultural  worker  to 
produce,  the  bed-rock  of  Western  prosperity,  is  as  badly  im- 
paired as  the  industrial  worker's,  and  perhaps,  he  is  being 
more  assiduously  educated  in  cynicism  with  regard  to  his 
work.  [Edward  Townsend  Booth,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December,  1920,  p.  787.] 

The  facts  here  given  are  not  to  be  questioned. 
But  the  interpretation  seems  inadequate.  The 
writer  confuses  will  and  habit.  The  will  of  the 
worker  has  not  been  impaired,  but  his  habit  of  work 
has  been  almost  completely  destroyed.  Habits  of 
work  have  been  disintegrating  for  a  century,  with 
acceleration  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  will  and 
the  interest  still  exist.  Sometimes  they  intrude 
and  run  away  with  the  worker.  But  workers  are 
being  educated  to  new  habits,  habits  more  in  accord 
with  modern  industry  and  not  altogether  favorable 
to  productivity.  Some  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  habit  will  help  us  understand  the  present  indus- 
trial confusion. 

HABITS  are  not  wholly  within  the  body.  A  habit 
is  an  organized  interplay  between  the  body  or 
some  organ  of  the  body  and  the  environment  or 
some  element  of  the  environment.  A  habit,  there- 
fore, has  two  poles,  or  foci :  one  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  body;  the  other  in  the  materials  and 
structures  of  the  world.  Men  are  real,  and  a  habit 
must  have  reality  at  both  poles,  or  foci.  Work 
habits  involve  interplay  between  body  mechanism, 
e.  g.,  the  hands,  and  tools,  machines  and  materials. 
Without  both  these  elements  a  habit  will  not 
develop,  and  when  either  fails  the  habit  will  shortly 
disintegrate. 

Habits  are  not  self-operative.  Every  action 
must  have  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  unlock  the  mechan- 
ism and  release  the  needed  energies.  If  a  habit  is 
to  work  satisfactorily,  it  must  have  satisfactory 
stimuli.  If  the  stimuli  fail,  the  habit  will  fail.  Sub- 
stitute stimuli  may  keep  it  going  after  a  fashion,  but 
not  with  the  old  degree  of  effectiveness:  and  even- 
tually it  will  cease  entirely. 

Some  habits,  for  example  industrial  skills,  are 
very  complicated;  they  are  organized  of  many 
elements,  and  they  involve  many  coordinations  within 
the  individual,  the  social  environment  and  the 
physical  world.  Hence,  they  disintegrate  slowly, 
even  when  their  appropriate  stimuli  no  longer 
operate.  A  house  dog  will  sometimes  go  through 
the  motions  of  burying  a  crust  of  bread  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  Old  mechanisms  are  still  intact  in 
him:   the   crust   of   bread    sets   them   off    at   certain 
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stages  of  repletion;  no  dirt  being  at  hand,  the 
mechanisms  must  make  the  most  of  the  situation; 
the  crust  is  "buried"  in  a  pantomime  performance; 
after  a  fashion  at  least,  the  result  is  satisfactory. 
Many  work  habits  have  been  kept  going  by  like 
means. 

The  work  habits  of  the  guildsman  of  the  four- 
teenth century  were  complicated  coordinations. 
They  were  skills — of  hand  and  eye,  of  inventive 
mind,  of  judgment.  They  engaged  his  intelligence, 
his  interests  and  his  will.  They  permitted  the  ex- 
pression of  his  impulses  and  his  desires.  They 
provided  the  joy  of  action,  pleasure  in  creative 
work,  the  touch  of  the  artist.  The  guildsman  was 
a  new  creative  center  of  energy.  The  years  of 
youth  for  generations  had  been  spent  in  developing 
such  skills  and  life  habits.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  bitter  warfares,  gross  dis- 
illusionments  and  a  century  of  disintegrating  strife 
have  largely  failed  to  break  the  hold  of  work  on  the 
workers,  though  that  result  has  been  accomplished 
in  part.  The  "love  of  work  for  work's  sake"  does 
seem  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  has  that  result  been  achieved?  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  There  is  little  work  today  that  is  worth 
doing  "for  its  own  sake."  The  worker  has  not 
failed.     It  is  industry  that  is  at  fault. 

In  the  age  of  the  free  guilds,  the  worker  with 
creative  capacity  was  free  to  do  creative  work.  His 
imagination  played  through  his  work.  He  was 
secure  in  his  craft  and  he  had  no 
fears.  His  work  was  as  big  as 
his  own  personality,  morally  and 
psychologically.  He  could  be  a 
free,  intelligent,  joyful  worker. 
He  helped  to  make  the  industrial 
order  secure.  Nothing  but  a  fun- 
damental crisis  could  shake  the 
foundation  of  that  social  order. 
The  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
brought  that  crisis. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  de- 
tached the  worker  from  his  own 
work,  and  attached  him  to  a  ma- 
chine that  was  working  for  an 
"owner."  At  once,  his  creative 
interest  became  useless,  an  ob- 
stacle. That  part  of  him  was 
left  functionless  and  unsupported. 
Creativeness  had  no  place  in  a 
factory.  Shortly,  also,  interest  in 
his  fellows  and  in  his  community 
fell  into  disrepute.  His  service 
must  be  to  the  "owners"  of  the 
industry — to  be  measured  by  the 
uniform  products  he  turned  out 
daily.     Eventually,  he  lost  all  his 
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human  interests  except  the  hope  of  a  "share"  in  the 
product  of  his  work;  and  that  was  made  abstract 
by  being  turned  into  a  "wage''  and  paid  in  "money." 
To  crown  these  changes,  the  tenure  of  his  "job" 
came  to  be  dependent  on  the  wish  of  his  employer. 
From  his  former  estate  of  free  workmanship,  he 
woke  to  find  himself  with  nothing  but  the  threat 
that  he  could  "work  or  starve." 

That  is  to  say,  mass  production  denies  the  worker 
all  his  former  creative  interests,  his  sense  of  service 
and  even  a  share  in  the  actual  product  of  his  work. 
His  job  is  subject  to  exigencies  not  understood;  his 
whole  relation  to  work  is  depersonalized  and 
symbolized  by  an  abstract  "money  wage." 

Industry  escaped  from  him.  His  share  as  "pro- 
ducer" was  stripped  of  its  interest:  he  became  a 
somewhat  delicate  attachment  to  a  machine.  As 
"consumer"  he  could  no  longer  share  in  the  product: 
he  was  merely  "paid  for  his  work,"  and  whatever 
he  needed  he  must  buy — as  if  he  were  an  idler. 

What  has  kept  him  at  work?  An  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse,  a  heritage  of  habit  which  even  a 
century  of  frustration  could  not  utterly  destroy. 

To  be  sure,  other  factors  have  helped.  The  "eco- 
nomic motive"  cannot  be  denied  or  ignored.  Money 
is  not  wholly  abstract.  To  many  it  is  a  very  con- 
crete thing.  For  all,  it  will  buy  some  things  thev 
need.  To  some  it  offers  all  that  is  needed  to  keep 
them  going  after  a  fashion.  But  this  motive  alone 
will  not  keep  an  industrial  order  going  for  long. 
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Modern  industry  has  probably  passed  the  apex  of 
impersonality.  There  has  been  no  place  in  the  fac- 
tory for  the  individuality  of  the  worker.  If  he 
wanted  to  express  his  own  interest,  he  has  been  told 
in  many  ways  that  industry  has  no  room  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  he  wanted  to  make  his  work  serve 
the  community,  he  was  told  that  business  is  business. 
If  he  did  not  like  the  conditions  under  which  he 
worked,  or  the  wages  he  received,  or  if  a  slump  oc- 
curred in  the  market,  he  found  himself  outside 
among  the  unemployed.  Under  such  conditions, 
three  results  appeared  in  the  workers'  habits: 

First,  they  could  not  permit  themselves  to  become  inter- 
ested  in  their  jobs,  or  attached  to  their  work,  or  loyal  to  their 
employment ;  they  knew  that  industry  would  not  protect 
them  in  such  attachments.  It  would  flatter  their  loyalty  at 
one  time  and  betray  them  at  another. 

Second,  workers  dared  not  permit  themselves  to  care  about 
the  product  they  turned  out,  except  as  their  own  pay  was  in 
question.  Pay  was  based  on  production ;  and  money  was  the 
only  worthy  motive  in  life.  Hence  quantity  was  the  only 
worthy  goal. 

Third,  workers  dared  not  develop  in  themselves,  or  advise 
others  to  develop,  any  real  creative  capacity  or  inventiveness ; 
modern  industry  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
inventor. 

Such  results  are  disastrous.  Men  want  reality. 
Something  of  the  old  spirit  of  workmanship  will  in- 
trude at  times.  Something  of  interest  is  aroused; 
something  of  the  old  creative  joy  is  felt.  The  "stiff" 
will  at  times  "throw  himself  away"  on  a  piece  of 
work  that  can  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  will  excuse 
himself  with  the  pathetic  appeal,  reminiscent  of  a 
wiser  time:  "A  man  can't  help  it  once  in  a  while;  he 
forgets  and  gets  interested  in  his  work." 

IS  not  that  the  tragedy  of  industry  today?  Men 
are  not  lazy;  that's  a  falsehood  used  to  defend 
fallacious  theory.  Most  normal  men  would  like,  if 
they  dared,  to  become  absorbed  in  some  sort  of 
work.  But  they  do  not  dare !  They  must  not  for- 
get!   They  must  not  become  interested! 

What  may  they  not  forget?  The  pleas  of  agi- 
tators? "Envy"  of  the  employer?  Not  those 
things !  They  must  not  forget  that  if  they  get  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  and  tie  themselves  up  with  it  and 
become  absorbed  in  it,  they  are  lost.  They  must 
forever  consent  to  be  dominated  by  whatever  the 
industry  chooses  for  them.  Or,  if  they  leave,  thev 
must  tear  themselves  up  by  the  roots  and  suffer  all 
the  devastating  effects  of  such  experiences.  Industrv 
will  not  respect  their  interests  or  protect  their  loyal- 
ties. If  they  can  subordinate  themselves  to  the  in- 
dustry and  "play  the  game,"  their  "interest"  and 
"loyalty"  will  be  welcomed — and  paid  for.  They 
will  be  given  opportunities  to  "get  ahead."  But  if 
they  value  their  moral  and  intellectual  freedom,  thev 
stand  alone.  If  thev  join  with  their  fellows  for 
mutual  protection  of  their  interests  they  may  be 
called  "enemies  of  the  public."  If  they  fight  for 
their  rights  as  individuals,  they  may  be  accused  of 
"treason"  to  their  class.  They  are,  therefore,  torn 
bv  antagonistic  demands:  As  consumers,  they  need 
the  wages  the  industry  will  pay;  but  as  human  be- 


ings, they  must  fight  against  becoming  pieces  of  the 
machinery. 

No  amount  of  "education  by  advertising"  will 
ever  convince  the  workingman  that  he  should  accept 
an  industrial  system  that  can  use  only  a  fraction  of 
his  personality,  and  that  fraction  at  his  own  risk. 
The  old  habits  of  work  are  almost  gone;  men  have 
to  be  bribed  to  work,  or  starved  to  work.  But  no 
permanent  industrial  system  can  be  built  on  founda- 
tions of  either  bribery  or  starvation.  Men  are  wil- 
ling to  starve.  Women  and  children  are  willing  to 
suffer.  Men  may  take  bribes  temporarily,  but  they 
cannot  be  bribed  forever.  At  least  not  all  men. 
And  a  bribed  race  of  workers  is  a  slavish  race, 
scarcely  worth  saving. 

Thoughtful  men  are  realizing  that,  psycho- 
logically, industry  does  not  belong  to  its  "owners." 
It  belongs  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  it;  whose 
spiritual  lives  are  dependent  upon  its  processes,  and 
whose  economic  lives  are  dependent  upon  its  output. 
Hence,  it  will  eventually  come  under  their  direction 
and  control — eventually.  And  coming  under  their 
control,  it  will  once  more  make  room  for  creation, 
for  service  and  for  joy  in  action.  For  underlying  all 
these  confusions  is  the  promise  of  a  new  economic 
order.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  part  played  by 
education. 

At  present,  education  helps  to  obstruct  that  new 
order.  The  schools  are  not  aware  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial developments;  they  could  help  little  if  they 
were.  Education  for  the  new  industry  must  have 
a  new  psychology.  The  worker  wants  to  be  a  hu- 
man being.  He  wants  what  free  workers  had  in 
the  great  days  of  labor.  At  least,  all  who  have  intel- 
ligence that  will  count  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
want  those  things.  Such  workers  are  not  deceived 
by  advertisements  that  praise  the  good  old  days; 
nor  by  the  efficiency  engineers'  promises  of  plenty. 
Industry  will  never  become  stable  until  managers 
and  engineers  learn  to  know  men.  Some  of  them 
are  slowly  beginning  to  understand  the  meanings  of 
workmanship  and  the  demand  of  a  growing  number 
of  wage-earners  that  their  work  be  of  service. 

But  workers  must  learn,  too.  They  want  the  hu- 
man goods — intelligence,  democracy,  beauty,  fel- 
lowship, the  sense  of  contributing  to  the  common 
welfare.  They  want  to  be  real  persons,  not  mere 
"economic  men."  Then,  they  too  must  learn.  They 
must  learn  to  think  realistically  of  economics  and 
politics  if  the  gains  made  by  the  long  struggles  of 
the  years  are  not  to  be  frittered  away  in  economic 
and  civic  waste.  They  must  learn  the  meanings  of 
industrial  democracy.  Thev  must  understand  re- 
sponsibility if  they  are  to  share  it. 

Such  education  implies  fundamental  changes  in 
our  methods.  Industrial  leaders  sav  truly  that  our 
industrv  and  the  economic  order  constitute  an  edu- 
cational problem.  But  they  go  astray  when  they 
try  to  cure  unstable  conditions  by  means  of  dis- 
credited doctrines.  Industry  must  reorganize  to 
make  room  for  the  free  worker.  Love  of  work  will 
come  back  to  men  when  work  once  more  becomes 
worthy  of  love. 

{Continued  on   page  600) 


A  woodcarver,  near  three  score  years  and  ten,  who 
has  hewn  wood  and  stone  for  half  a  century.  He 
was  born  in  Germany  and  he  is  now  engaged 
in    making    figureheads    in    a    Brooklyn    shipyard 
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OME  arts  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages  and  even  of  so  recent  a  period 
as  the  Renaissance  are  irretrievably  lost.  Other  traditional  crafts  hide 
in  out-of-the-way  corners  where  they  are  handed  on  from  father  to  son, 
from  mother  to  daughter — as  occupations  in  leisure  hours  rather  thai) 
means  of  livelihood  or  necessities  of  home  life.  Yet  without  these 
arts  and  crafts  or  their  translation  into  modern  forms  of  skill,  adapted  to  modern 
purposes,  there  can  be  no  true  civilization.  While  outwardly  Amerioa  is  still 
becoming  more  industrialized  and  the  rift  between  design  and  execution  widens  with 
greater  division  of  labor,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  no  money,  no  increased 
output  or  larger  use  of  the  less  essential  commodities  can  make  up  for  the  enjoyment 
of  things  made  by  loving  and  skilful  hands  that  was  once  the  common  heritage.  For- 
tunately, the  beginning  of  a  new  craft  movement  in  America  need  not  proceed  from 
a  void,  but  requires  merely  the  conservation  and  development  of  gifts  brought  here 
from  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Old  World.  For  the  most  part,  the  handicrafts  of 
America  are  the  gift  of  the  older  immigration,  and  there  is  danger  that  they  will 
die  out  with  it.  Their  revival  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  adding  new  subjects  to 
crowded  school  curricula — it  needs  a  more  general  education  than  we  have  today  in 
appreciation  for  good  work,  work  that  embodies  the  unity  of  design  and  craftsmanship 
which  only  the  artist  who  is  both  designer  and  craftsman  can  give. 


A    SILVERSMITH   AND    HIS 
APPRENTICE 

Born  in  Munich,  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  sculptor  and  is  now 
a  leader  among  the  craft  workers 
of  New  York.  His  daughter  de- 
signs jewelry  in   her  father's  shop 


A    GEM    ENGRAVER    AND 
HIS  APPRENTICE 

Like  his  great  townsman  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  this  Florentine 
comes  from  a  family  of  gem 
engravers.  He  'worked  for 
some  time  with  St.  Gaudens  in 
Rome  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
four  living  exponents  of  the 
art  of  cameo  carving.  His  ap- 
prentice is  a  college  graduate ; 
a  grinder  of  gems  and  sharp- 
ener of  tools,  she  is  also 
the  master's  business  manager 


A  worker  in  stained  glass  employed  in  a  famous  New  York  shop 


■ 


A  countryman  of  Gutenberg  who  has  used  the  hand-press  all  his  life 


An  old  Scotchman  who  is  weaving  silk  curtain  material  on  a  hand-loom 


Skill  and  care  are  employed  by  this  Frenchman  in  the  casting  of  bronze  tablets 


Danger 


By  HILARY  LOFTING 


»AR  below,  Coolan  could  see  the  white 
ribbon  of  Broadway.  Small  black 
specks  moved  very  slowly  on  it,  and 
larger  ones  more  quickly.  Coolan 
knew  that  he  shouldn't  be  looking 
down;  he  had  known  that  for  five  or 
six  years — since  his  nerve  went  back  on  him  in 
Seattle,  in  fact.  The  Alpine  climber's  rule  goes  for 
the  steel-setter  as  well:  Don't  look  down.  It  is 
not  obeyed,  of  course;  after  a  year  or  two  there  is 
no  need  for  it;  the  men  are  as  stolid  and  unimag- 
inative five  hundred  feet  up  as  they  are  on  the  street. 
Often  they  feel  (and  therefore  are)  safer  up  out  of 
the  crowd,  much  as  the  flying  man  is  jumpy  in  a 
taxi  or  a  bus.  Obeyed  or  not,  the  rule  is  a  good  one. 
Don't  look  below  the  girder  you  are  handling. 

Sitting  on  the  head  of  the  first  column  set  for  the 
twenty-eighth  gallery,  the  twenty-eighth  floor  of  the 
skeleton  building,  Coolan  let  the  temptation  get  him 
again;  waiting  for  the  crane  to  bring  over  the  first 
intermediate  girder,  he  looked  down.  The  thrill 
tickled  up  and  down  his  spine  as  his  head  swam  a 
little — pleasurably,  as  after  the  third  drink  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Coolan's  quadroon  blood  thrilled 
to  his  imagination's  lift,  the  imagination  that  made 
him  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  setter  on  the  pay- 
roll. As  sure-footed  and  quick  as  a  cat,  he  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  his  stolid,  apparent  nerveless- 
ness. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  skeleton  when  a  quick 
run-up  took  the  setters  ahead  of  the  riveters, 
Coolan  was  put  on  at  each  column  head,  bracing  the 
inevitable  slight  uncertainty  of  every  setting-job 
when  it  rises  above  the  tenth  gallery.  He  swung 
out  on  the  crane  as  part  of  the  terminal  chain- 
length;  he  seemed  to  slip  off  to  his  column-head 
without  stopping  the  engine,  and  to  sit  there,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  up  on  a  15  by  15,  a  steel 
column-can  shaped  like  a  Negro,  waiting  for  a 
girder.  Tomlinson,  the  chief  superintendent,  had 
a  yarn  of  Coolan  on  the  cupola  of  the  Siwash  tower 
six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  pavement-level. 
He  was  setting  the  crown  from  which  his  mate, 
reaching  too  wide  to  steady  it,  had  dropped  a  mo- 
ment before.  Coolan  slipped  round  the  circular 
bearers  and  set  the  crown  single-handed — no  other 
man  would  go  up  to  help  him  with  the  hoodoo  job. 
Coolan's  imagination  had  set  that  crown;  he  had 
gone  icy-cold  at  Geoff's  cry  as  he  dropped  out  of 
sight,  but  the  cry  had  somehow  braced  him.  Not 
looking  down,  and  with  his  teeth  hard  together,  he 
had  placed  the  steel — if  it  were  his  last  job  he  would 
get  every  rivet-hole  plumb  over  its  fellow. 

Now,  looking  down  to  the  white  ribbon  while  the 
crane-arm  slowly  took  the  perpendicular,  his  imag- 
ination worked  the  other  way.  Half  of  him  was 
waiting  for  the  bearer  and  the  other  was  walking 


along  Broadway.  And  the  bearer  that  would  soon 
move  gently  in  his  hands,  thirty-second  by  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch,  wanted  all  of  him.  He  knew 
that;  the  dormant  softness  that  had  lifted  its  head 
in  Seattle  knew  it  better  than  the  Negro  who  be- 
came part  of  the  steel  he  was  sitting  on.  But  the 
sin  had  its  strong  hands  on  him  again.  This  prattle 
with  chance  in  "the  bright  face  of  danger"  was  a 
secret  possession  of  his  mind — a  secret  pleasure. 
Who  of  those  specks  down  there  could  flood  his  be- 
ing with  the  high  moment  of  death  by  dropping  his 
eyes?  Which  of  them  at  will  could  put  his  feet  on 
the  threshold  of  deified  adventure — could  look  into 
the  face  of  God  by  moving  his  head? 

The  electric  hammers  and  the  crane,  the  ceaseless 
broken  hubbub  coming  up  through  the  iron  cage  of 
straight  lines,  all  the  noise  of  feverish,  straining 
effort  merged  and  grew  muffled  in  Coolan's  ears  as 
he  watched  the  small  slow  specks  and  the  larger 
quicker  ones.  Soon  the  heavy  silence  came,  the 
silence  at  whose  heart  a  warm  beauty  smiled  and 
sighed.  Between  the  walls  of  matted  trees  in  a 
green  half-light  he  crept  with  great  Death  for  his 
mate.  Somewhere  ahead  in  the  dense  leaves  traffic 
with  the  last  moments  awaited  him,  hot  danger's 
triumphant  thrill.  A  memory,  muffled  and  shadowy, 
rubbed  his  hands  against  the  hair  of  a  great  beast, 
a  lion  perhaps,  while  an  acrid,  piercing  smell  rose 
from  the  prone  body.  All  this  in  the  beautiful 
twilit  silence.  A  yellow  fire  burned  on  a  background 
of  black  trees;  a  ring  of  huts  swam  in  a  pungent 
mist,  through  which  tall  brown  figures  went  to  and 
fro  in  the  light  from  the  fire.  Over  all  this  the 
spirit  of  danger  hung  in  the  silence;  the  eyes  of  all 
the  men  and  women  were  bright  with  their  faith 
in  ceaseless  danger.  Little  women,  copper-colored 
and  sleek,  sat  smiling  round  him;  under  the  silence 
the  thick  beat  of  numberless  drums  came  and  went 
in  waves  of  defiance  of  the  fear  at  danger's  heart. 
At  his  back  he  felt  the  leather  width  of  his  shield 
leaning  on  the  wall  of  the  hut,  as  the  little  women 
put  hot  meat  into  his  hands.  A  passion  of  well- 
being  of  body  and  soul  possessed  him;  the  moments 
went  by  in  a  vast  content,  an  apotheosis  of  firmness 
and  power.  The  primary  laws  of  life  watched  over 
him  and  over  the  day  following  each  day.  .  .  . 

Coolan's  eyes  looking  down  saw  the  ribbon  and 
the  specks  take  shape  again.  The  hammer  and  the 
shriek  of  the  material-elevator  pushed  themselves 
over  the  edge  of  the  rilence  to  join  the  crane-wh;stle 
and  the  running  chain,  the  ring  of  steel  on  steel.  Six 
inches  from  his  hands  his  first  intermediate  of  the 
twenty-eighth  gallery  hung.  He  sighed  and  braced 
his  knees  on  the  column-head.  Over  the  generations, 
over  the  tide  of  the  conquering  white  men,  this  much 
was  left — the  good  danger  was  still  his  comrade.  .  .  . 

"Let  'er  go!"  he  called  to  the  man  on  the  look-out. 
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By  a  boy  about  thirteen 


3.  Red  trillium  or  ioake  robin  on  a  box 
cover,  by  a  boy  a  bout  ten 


2.    By  a  boy  about  thirteen 


Creative  Childhood 


By  NORAH  HAMILTON 


HILDREN'S  drawing  is  so 
much  discussed  today  that  it 
seems  presumptuous  or  me  to 
tell  of  my  short  experience 
with  the  children  at  Mull- 
House.  But  perhaps,  with  the 
drawings  here  reproduced  as 
a  help,  I  can  give  a  little  of 
the  life  and  interest  that  these 
Hull-House  classes  have  for 
us   who   work   in   them. 

Looking  over  the  drawings 

now,    away    from   Hull-House    in    the   quiet,    I    find 

that    for   me    many    of    them    hold    a    child's    own 

thought,  individual,  creating  its  own  forms.     I  wish, 

as  I  pull  them  over,  to  keep  each  one  forever,  these 

shapes  of  living  thoughts  most  truly  given,   fresh 

and     quaint,     original     and 

never  to  be  repeated — and  I 

would     willingly     do     away 

with  most   of  the   paintings 

on  the  walls  of  our  modern 

galleries. 

I  have  been  showing  these 

drawings  to  two  teachers  at 

a     very     modern     primary 

school    where    the    children 

they  work  with   are   almost 

all     Anglo-Saxon.     These 

drawings  of  mine,   they  say, 

are    better    than    their    chil- 
dren's work,  yet  I  know  that 

their     drawing     teacher     is 

both  freer  and  more  experi-  4.    Flower  fancy  by 


enced  than  I.  Of  course  the  children  in  the  primary 
school  have  many  interesting  and  constructive  things 
to  do,  and  our  children  have  almost  nothing  of  the 
kind  apart  from  their  drawing  and  hence  are  eager 
for  these  classes.  But  we  agreed  that  my  results 
owe  their  interest  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren at  Hull-House  are  chiefly  Italian;  art  and 
art  sense  is  theirs  by  inheritance.  They  spontaneously 
demand  classes  in  music  and  drawing.  "Can  you 
make  violins  sing  in  here?"  an  almost  baby  boy 
asked  me  not  long  ago  as  I  sat  in  the  half-lit  Hull- 
House  court.  Perhaps  I  think  too  much  of  racial 
characteristics.  I  see  them  so  clearly  in  the  draw- 
ings. I  know  an  Italian  rose  at  a  glance;  it  is 
unconsciously  structural,  if  that  describes  it  at  all, 
the  heart  is  built  firm,  the  petals  fling  free  (i). 
I  will  tell  of  each  drawing  as  I  show  it,  hoping 
that  perhaps  they  will  "sing" 
for  themselves,  as  the  small 
boy's  violin  would  have 
sung.  Some  expression  of 
form,  some  decorative  qual- 
ity will  get  over  in  the 
reproductions,  but  1  cannot 
show  their  color  and  this  is 
often  their  chief  beauty. 
Much  of  the  work  is  bright, 
with  a  fresh  gayety,  almost 
crude.  It  suggests  the  peas- 
ant embroideries  and  painted 
wooden  ware  of  Slavic  coun- 
tries. Does  their  world  exist 
to  them  in  bright  color  spots, 
a  girl  about  thirteen  or     does    bright    color    give 
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their  sense  of  joy  in  it?  Most  surely  to  them  it  is 
the  only  thing  to  use  as  ornament.  These  peasant- 
minded  boys — and  indeed  most  children — do  not 
care  to  model  round  objects,  or  pay  atten- 
tion to  shadows:  they  see  an  orange  as  a 
round  spot  of  decorative  color,  and  in  design- 
ing their  only  impulse  is  to  fill  design  with  beauty. 

Sometimes  we  give  the  children   subjects 
as  suggestions  of  beautv  to  them,  flowers 
and  fruit,  fish  and  water  plants  in  an 
aquarium,  and  they  use  them  as  they 
will.     Frequently  the  drawing  shows 
no    relation    to    the    subject    before 
them,     yet     these     bright     strokes, 
quaint  forms,  shapes  of  things  that 
are  not,   may  be  realities  to  them. 
Here    Nick    Fosco,    working    from 
nature,  has  leaped  away  from  real- 
ity,   making    his    narcissus    crimson 
and   imaging   the    vase   with   many 
bright  spots  that  were  not  there  ( 2  ) . 
On   a   tray  another  Nick,   a   boy   of 
fourteen,  has  filled  his  border  design 
with  odd  forms,  abstractions  perhaps, 
with  movement  and  variety — hills  and 
waters,   all  creation,    if  you  will,   sug- 
gested.    This  latter  type  of  work  was 
treated  with  real  reverence  by  the  "new 
art"  folk  who  dropped  in  last  winter. 

Small  Dominic — small,  yet  fourteen  years  old 


5.  Lily  by  a  boy  about  ten 


against    the    far    blue    color    of    the    background. 
One  family  of  children,   four  of  them,  came  to 
draw — talent  runs  markedly  in  families  here.   Their 
father  came  to  visit,  a  barber,  but  "I  artist"  he  re- 
peated many  times.     In  the  old  world  it  had  been 
an  acknowledged  fact,  "I  artist"  by  gift  and  by  pro- 
fession.    Two  of  these  children  came  into  a  batik 
class  where  some  Hull-House  residents  were 
trying  to  learn  the  technique.   A  university 
professor  was  there,  a  brilliant  young 
physician,  a  gifted  musician;  but  they 
\     were  all  poor,   inhibited  folk,  afraid 
\     and  helpless  before  the  need  of  mak- 
ing   designs    for    their    work,    while 
from  the  hands  of  the  little  Roberto 
girls  flowing  vines,  flowers,  all  kinds 
of  charming  shapes,  grew  on  the  pa- 
per   into    real    designs.      Gold    and 
green   were   first   used,   suggested  by 
the  flowers  on  the  table,  but  eye-tired 
of  these  notes,  suddenly,  without  notice 
they  made   the   flowers   a   stately   red, 
and  the  leaves  grew  purple;  and  forms 
changed;  red  flowers  were  a  new  shape 
with  golden  circles  about  them   (4). 

For  the  last  flower  drawing,  here  is  a 

lily  drawn  from  a  real  lily  in  a  vase,  but 

it  looked  lonely,  and,  turning  to  one  side, 

did  not  fill  the  space  well;  so,  on  a  violet 

background  that  had  been  chosen  quite  without  sug- 


a  heaver  of  wood  and  coal,  was  the  best  pupil  I  had  gestion,  small  gold  and  orange  and  deep  blue  forms 

at  strange  form  fancies.     Yet,  though  most  of  the  appeared,  to  make  a  design  with  beauty  to  it  (5). 
children  work  with  joy  and  surety,  he  wept  over  his  In  the  work  in  clay,  the  children  showed  a  power 

results,  left  them  unfinished,  so  tar  were  they  from  of  real  expression  through  pure  form,  the  little  chil- 

what  he  wished  because  some  inhibition,   tiredness  dren  especially.     One  child  of  three  years  modelled 

perhaps,  had  come  between.  a  mother  and  father  pushing  a  baby  carriage  with 

Here  in  Orlando  Fosco's  drawing  is  charm  and  two  babies  in  it,  all  the  story  told  most  clearly. 


knowing  color,   the   deep   red   trillium,   the    "wake 

robin"   lives  and  flies,  the  flight  true  to  the  circle 

of   the  box   cover    (3).      Half   of   the    life 

quality,  however,  lies  in  his  color,  for 

around    the    deep    red    and    clear 

green  of  flower  and  leaves  comes 

an    outline    of    deepest    purple 

red.    as   if   they   caught   some 

radiant  note,  the  remembrance       / 

of     a     sunset    perhaps,     seen       / 


little  Roberto,  seven  years  old,  made  a  shrine  and  a 
kneeling  figure,  beautiful.     "This  is  God  upon  the 
Cross,"  he  said,  with  all  reverence.     Once 
when  I  wished  to  close  the  drawing  class 
found  the  smallest  Roberto,  aged 
five,   fingering  a   cast  of  a   horse. 
"I  love   it,   I  love  it,"  he  said 
dreamily,  getting  beauty  of  form 
through  his  finger  tips,  and  he 
had  to  be  dragged  away,   as  in- 


Designs  by  a  boy  of  fifteen 
done  with  great  facility,  two 
or  three  in  an  evening.  This 
artist  is  now  floor  boy  in  a 
Halsted  Street  shop  and  has 
dropped  his  class  work 
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9.   Pigs,  by  a  girl  of  tnvel've 


10.  Horse,   by 


6.  Landscape  with  horse 

deed  all  the  Robertos  have  to 
be  from  any  form  of  art  think- 
ing or  doing. 

In  making  illustrations,  tell- 
ing   some    happening,     giving 
some  scene  in  the  street  or  in 
their  homes,  the  children's  thought  worked  surely 
and  happily.     So  swift  and  steady  was  their  hands' 
work  that  I  felt  it  must  be  following  something  al- 
ready fully  built  to  their  mind's  vision.     Here  are 
two  landscapes,  one  with  a  horse  drinking  (6),  and 
one  with  a  boat  (7),  the  subjects,  it  may  be,  gleaned 
from  books.     I  kept  in  my  own  afternoon  classes  to 
things  the  child  had  seen;  but  most  teachers  hold 
that  it  is  good  to  stimulate  the  child  by  tales  of  his- 
tory and  of  country  life.    I  see  in  these  two  the  paper 
well  covered  with  life  and  action,  all  childish  and  to 
me  most  pleasant.     "These  are  like  Cezanne,"  said 
a  priest  of  the  neighborhood,   a  cultivated  Italian 
from  Perugia,  while  an  artist  with  the  modern  philo- 
sophical outlook  says  they  have  a  fourth  dimension 
— but  that  is  too  far  for 
me  to  follow.    Of  course 
the  children  are  not  true 
to  nature  in  the  academic 
sense,   but  true   to   their 
thought  of  it. 

The  prancing  horse  of 
Joe  Gattoni's  —  Joe  is 
ten  —  we  voted  king  of 
all  the  drawings  made 
by  the  younger  boys ; 
this  horse  fills  the  whole 
horizon  to  Joe's  mind 
with  such  majesty  and 
power  that  house  and 
automobile,  tiny  before 
him,  stand  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  and  look 
up  to  him,  as  Joe  him- 
self, playing  near  a  cart 
horse  on  Halsted  Street, 


8.  Horse,  by  a  boy  of  ten 


Landscape  with  boat 


might  do  (8).  Animals  seem 
human  to  them  as  to  all  chil- 
dren, their  faces  and  move- 
ments are  full  of  human  expres- 
sion. See  these  pigs  (9),  this 
horse's  face  ( 10) .  Yet  they  do 
not  really  know  animals  as  friends.  We  found  that 
most  of  the  children  in  the  class  had  never  been  to  the 
country,  even  the  oldest  of  them.  Once  I  took  a 
little  gang  of  them  out  for  the  day,  but  though 
swiftly  appreciative  of  it  and  loving  it,  I  could  not 
see  that  they  got  it  over  into  their  work  afterwards; 
it  was  all  too  new. 

One  day  the  children  went  up  on  the  Hull-House 
roof,  as  excited  here  as  any  one  of  us  would  be  at 
our  first  sight  of  a  great  city  in  the  Old  World  or 
of  a  great  mountain  just  discovered.  They  felt  a 
power  and  splendor  in  the  mighty  city  structure 
before  them. 

With  this  material,  of  factory  walls,  water  tanks 
and   somber   tones,   these   young  things  may  some 

day  make  a  new  greatness 
for  our  cities.  Dainty 
small  Sylvia  knelt  before 
her  huge  drawing  board 
and  confidently  began 
her  city.  I  expected 
from  her  delicate  small 
lines  of  some  near  detail 
— but  a  heavy,  sober 
mass  of  structures  ap- 
peared upon  her  paper 
as  is  here  in  this  char- 
coal drawing  repro- 
duced (11).  Once  again 
at  twilight  I  took  Sylvia 
to  the  roof  and  here 
again  she  told  of  tower 
and  street  with  somber- 
ness  in  charcoal  lines  but 
the  sky  is  tenderly 
touched    with    pink    and 
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cool  grey,  as  if  it  were  more  livinj 
and  of  sweeter  make  than  the  city 
street  below  (12). 

Nick,    in    the    late    afternoon, 
made  his  first  roof  sketch — and 
his  first  outdoor  sketch — decid- 
ing immediately  on  his  subject: 
from   the   whole   circle   of   city 
about  he  built  his  house  in  firm 
lines,     then     without     hesitation 
filled    in   his    outlines    with   clear 
grass  green,  masses  of  purple  and 
blue     greens     for     shadow,     clear 
orange  for  the  walls  that  had  a  re- 
flected light.     "It  is  that  way,"  the 
children    decided;    they    found    Syl- 
via's drawing  too  dull.     But  later,  in 
the   studio,    Nick  made   pure    form 
vibrate.     On  a  board  he  whittled, 
cut  and  carved  his  idea  of  the  city, 
uplift   of   building   lines   given    and 
their  perspective    (13). 

For  the  last  of  these  drawings  I 
show  one  of  Salvatore's — a  silent 
sure  student  boy.  He  made  from 
the  studio  window  a  half  evening 
sketch  of  grey  buildings — golden 
windows  and  the  deep  blue  night 
about.  Buildings,  encircling  night 
and  clouds  conform  to  the  circle 
shape  of  the  drawing.  Of  the  con- 
fused mass  of  city  buildings  he  has 
made  just  abstraction  and  a  true 
design  ( 14) . 

People  have  often  asked  me  why 
I  think  children's  work  is  delightful 
— to  them  it  seemed  only  unknow- 

13-  The  city — by  a  boy  of  thirteen 


11-12.  The  city  seen  from  Hull-House— by  a  girl  of  thirteen 


14.    Twilight  from  a  Hull-House 
nuindoii),  by  a  boy  of  fourteen 


ing.     It  has,  I  think,  the  charm 
that  children  themselves  have, 
and    partly   because    it    is   un- 
knowing it  is  charming. 
If  I  tell  of  their  way  of  work, 
and  of  course  the  drawings  are 
a   result  of  this,   I  can  perhaps 
make    my    thought    clearer    than 
by    analyzing    the    drawings    fur- 
er.      They   work   with    freedom 
endless    facility,   with   faith   in 
their  own  way  of  seeing;  and  with 
faith  in  hands  and  material  to  carrv 
out  their  vision;  they  give  their  best 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  what 
they  give  is  good.     They  are  free 
from  our  inhibitions,  use  their  full 
selves,  make  use  perhaps  of  an  in- 
stinctive self.     They  give  the  reality 
as  it  comes  to  them.     But  the  reality 
is  living,  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
play,  that  "other  seeing"  that  finds 
the  play  world  as  real  as  the  mate- 
rial   world.      And    all    things   move 
and    have    human    life:   chairs    and 
bu  ldings,  trees  and  streams — these 
are  "psychic  beings  kin  to  them."  as 
were  their  hills  and  streams  to  the 
Greeks,  the  kings  of  all  artists,  who 
saw    "a    young    world    with    young 
eyes."      To  sum   up   the   charm  of 
children's  work,  they  give  us  a  new 
world,    seen   with   new   eyes.      Per- 
haps, with  the  great  primitives,  they 
follow  nature's  very  ways,  are  close 
to  her  rhythm,  perhaps  obey  some 
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law  inherent  in  the  very  build  of  nature's  things. 

Their  work,  we  found,  in  our  Hull-House  exhibi- 
tions, was  liked  by  the  most  simple  who  came,  the 
Old  World  peasants,  and  also  by  the  most  knowing, 
the  ultra-sophisticated. 

We  are  often  asked  how  we  can  foster  this  fresh 
creative  thing  that  is  in  children's  minds.  Some  of 
the  theories  of  the  ultra-modern  school  seem  spe- 
cially to  fit  these  unsophisticated,  often  peasant- 
minded  children  who  are  gifted  with  a  definite  crea- 
tive power.  This  school  al- 
lows no  rules  of  work,  no  real 
teaching,  does  not  even  refer 
to  any  past  art.  It  says,  give 
the  children  freedom  and 
space,  time  and  tools,  and  they 
will  find  their  own  way.  Some 
of  us,  however,  feel  that,  if 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren's minds  and  can  enter  a 
bit  into  their  world,  we  may 
at  times  help  their  work,  help 
them  over  difficulties  of  mate- 
rials, further  their  thought 
through  study  of  form.  Work 
with  a  variety  of  materials  is 
good:  in  each  there  lies  new 
suggestion,  and  there  is  joy  in 
the  handling  of  them.  Also 
the  making  of  things  of  utility 
gives  stimulus  and  purpose  to 
children's  work.  But  the  mod- 
erns, the  expressionists,  give  us 
the  true  basic  idea — foster  a 
child's  individuality,  develop 
his  very  self,  through  his 
work;  then  his  art  will  stay  individual  and  vital 
and  he  may  make  his  contribution  to  a  living  art. 

The  modern  art  theory  in  another  aspect  fits  the 
needs  of  these  children  of  the  labor  world.  It 
claims  that  art  must  be  a  part  of  all  life;  art  and 
industry  must  work  together.  Though  our  classes  at 
Hull-House  are  held  primarily  for  the  joy  the 
children  get  from  them  and  for  the  hope,  perhaps, 
that  an  added  beauty  may  come  into  their  lives,  yet 
we  must  also  seek  to  meet  other  needs.  The  econ- 
omic strain  upon  these  children's  lives  is  great. 
Often  they  demand  some  tangible  results  from  their 
efforts — and  later  some  promise  ahead  of  practical 
returns  on  their  work.   We  must  give  them  practical 


A  portrait,  by  a  boy  of  fourteen— a   likeness, 
but  the  character  greatly   intensified 


outlets,  and  a  hope  that  their  work  may  be  a  part 
of  their  life's  doing.  An  inhibited  artist  is  of  no 
use  to  the  practical  world,  Kaiserling  said.  If  their 
gifts  have  no  outlet,  these  artistic  children  may 
never  find  their  place  in  the  world  about. 

Love  of  the  Hull-House  children  and  reverence 
for  their  talents  drives  me  to  the  making  of  many 
plans.  There  are  some  shops  at  Hull-House  in  con- 
nection with  the  studio — shops  in  iron  and  wood 
work,  in  pottery,  weaving,  dyeing  and  basket  work. 
These  are  run  by  skilled  work- 
men as  far  as  possible,  and 
things  of  beauty  and  worth 
are  often  produced.  These 
shops  should  be  increased  and 
organized;  there  should  be 
machines  in  them,  or  in  a 
near  building,  and  the  needed 
raw  materials,  for  these  will 
be  the  tools  to  be  used  later, 
if  the  pupils'  work  is  to  get 
over  to  this  practical  world. 
We  should  give  young  talent 
a  full  chance  to  try  itself  out, 
young  powers  a  chance  to 
make  good  while  young.  In 
Europe  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  utilizing,  rightly  commer- 
cializing their  young  talent. 
Artists  understand  machines, 
artists  and  machinists  work  to- 
gether. They  dare  apply  crea- 
tive designs  to  things  of  use. 
A  new  industrial  art  school 
is  to  be  started  soon  in  Chi- 
cago. Those  who  plan  it  say 
that  a  museum  is  the  fit  place  for  an  industrial  art 
school.  I  think  rather  life  and  its  basic  needs, 
business  with  its  plans  and  demands,  factories  near- 
by, with  the  machines,  with  raw  materials  and  their 
infinite  possibilities,  should  be  the  setting  for  an 
industrial  school.  A  settlement  would  be  such  a 
place.  , 

We  would  need  over  such  a  school  a  group  of 
young  artists  who,  seeing  the  spirit  of  their  time, 
feeling  its  industrial  needs,  would  do  free  creative 
work  and  so  with  their  pupils  make  a  living  monu- 
ment. Among  children — our  eager  children  here 
— they  might  find  good  material.  A  child's  way  is 
the  only  true  way,  modern  art  says. 


To  a  Talented  Child  of  the  East  Side 

{On  Her  First  Visit  to  the  Country) 

By  HELEN  ZAGAT 

Dropped  like  a  seed  by  the  wind,  you,  How   came  you,   else,   to  comprehend 

Untended,   uncared   for,   alone,  The  beauties  of  z.  curving  line, 

Swift  budded   and   flowered   and  grew  Or  with  your  baby  lips  to  send 

As  if  by  a  tender  hand  sown.  Cries  of  wonder,   with  sense  divine, 


Surely,  grim  dread  powers  of  Earth, 
Your  joyous  spirit  fresh  and  pure 
To  this  corner  that  gave  you  birth, 
From  distant  fairy-land  did  lure. 


That  mountains   are  blue   in   the  mist? 
Why,  to  catch  at  sun  and  shadow 
Your  little  hands  did  so  insist? 
Can  it  be,  life  will  leave  you  so? 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

The  perfect  interrelation  of  the  arts  and  trade  achieved  under  the  guilds  is  illustrated  in  this 
woodcut  from  a  Dutch  block-book  published  in  1470  isuhich,  following  a  popular  medieval  con- 
ception, describes  the  vocations  of  those  born  under  different  constellations.  It  is  Mercury,  the 
god  of  commerce,  who  protects  the  crafts.  Those  represented  in  this  picture  include  goldsmith, 
wood  sculptor,  painter,  organ-builder,  scribe  and  clock-maker,  several  of  them  with  their  ap- 
prentices —  not  forgetting  two  who  enjoy  their  leisure  hour   at   the  table 


Apprenticeship  and  the  Craft  Revival 


By  GEORGE  W.  THOMSON 


DO  word  in  the  language  has  nobler  tra- 
ditions than  craftsmanship,  and  no 
word  is  more  grossly  misunderstood. 
It  conjures  up  pictures  of  small  coteries 
of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  male  and 
female;  numberless  arts  and  crafts 
societies,  Ruskin  buttons,  useless  enamels  and 
pseudo-antique  furniture,  a  queer  taste  in  ties  and 
vegetarianism.  But  sweet  eighteen  at  the  School 
of  Art,  who  tortures  an  innocent  piece  of  bronze 
for  six  months  and  then  tortures  the  unhappy 
recipient  of  the  gift  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  is  not 
necessarily  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  even  a  passable 
craftswoman.  Craftsmanship  means  efficient  work- 
manship and  cannot  be  confined  to  a  few  selected 
(and  frequently  spare-time)  occupations  which  lend 
themselves  to  a  pseudo-artistic  treatment.  Good 
craftsmanship  can  be  exercised  in  the  joiner's  shop, 
in  the  engineering  shop  and  by  the  plumber — and 
much  more  by  the  lat- 
ter when  he  is  making 
a  good  joint  than  when 
he  is  manufacturing  a 
bad  imitation  of  some 
medieval  leads.  Care, 
thought  and  a  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty 
are  prime  conditions  of 
craftsmanship. 

It  is  the  chief  crime 
which  can  be  urged 
against  modern  indus- 
trialism that  it  has  al- 
most crushed  these 
qualities,  as  applied  in 
industry,  out  of  exist- 
ence; for,  if  they  be 
once  utterly  banished 
from  industry,  they 
must  soon  disappear 
altogether  from  civil- 
ization. It  is  doubt- 
ful, despite  elementary 
education  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  book  knowl- 
edge, if  there  has  been 
a  period  in  modern 
history  when  it  was 
less  common  to  come  on 
deep  brooding  thought, 
strong  convictions  or  a 
firm  sense  of  duty.  A 
man's  work  is  his  life, 
and  if  the  work  be 
monotonous  repetition 
his  thought  will  inevit- 


NOT  A  MODERN  CUBIST  FANTASY 
But  a  page  familiar   to    the  stone  mason's    apprentice 
of  the  sixteenth  century   from  a  book  on  geometry  and 
perspective    published     by    Lorenz    Stoer    in    Augsburg 


ably  be  monotonous  also  and  will  lack  originality. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  who  seek  to 
build  up  a  nobler  civilization  than  that  which  exists 
today  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  details  of 
what  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  human  life  and 
effort.  Civilization  must  be  reared  on  a  foundation 
of  craftsmanship,  and  if  necessary  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  turn  to  the  past  and  walk  in  the  path  of 
our  ancestors.  That  golden  age  was  not  all  golden 
certainly.  It  was  unsanitary,  physically  and  men- 
tally, but  unfortunately,  when  feudalism  and  the 
omnipotent  church  were  swept  aside  in  the  onrush 
of  the  renaissance,  and  that  which  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  renaissance,  industrialism,  many  of  the  old- 
time  features  which  were  fine,  as  well  as  many  which 
were  undesirable,  were  submerged.  Not  the  least 
important  of  the  former  was  the  spirit  of  crafts- 
manship. 

What  did  medieval  craftsmanship  demand?     It 

demanded,  first  and 
foremost,  a  good  stand- 
ard of  workmanship. 
To  this  end  overtime 
was  forbidden  and  ex- 
ploitation of  another's 
labor  strictly  limited. 
The  practitioners  of 
any  craft  were  grouped 
in  a  guild  which  safe- 
guarded the  standard 
of  workmanship,  re- 
lieved the  necessities  of 
distressed  guild  broth- 
ers, or  those  of  widows 
and  children  of  de- 
ceased members;  it 
examined  the  conditions 
under  which  work  was 
done  and  sold;  it  jeal- 
ously sought  to  detect 
infringements  of  the 
over  time  regulations 
and  used  its  collective 
power  to  collect  the 
guild  brothers'  debts. 
It  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  exercising  the 
right  of  citizenship  that 
one  be  a  guild  brother, 
for  the  guilds  were  vir- 
tually the  municipality 
of  the  time.  Many  of 
the  English  council 
halls  are  called  guild- 
halls today.  The 
great     free     towns     of 
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has    given    a    new    development    to 
working-class  thought. 

WITH  the  decay  of  craftsman- 
ship consequent  on  the  break-up 
of  the  guilds  in  Europe,  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  lands  and  the  coming 
of  the  machine  and  large-scale  in- 
dustry, apprenticeship,  although  its 
most  regrettable  features  were  re- 
tained, suffered  eclipse. 

The  rights  over  apprentices  were 
retained  in  full  vigor  by  the  new 
capitalists;  they  exacted  all — and 
more  than  all — the  ancient  rights  of 
the  master,  but  they  recognized  none 
of  the  latter's  old-time  duties.  It 
was  that  master's  duty  to  teach  the 
youth  his  trade,  and  teach  it  so  that 
he  should  become  an  efficient  journey- 
man and  probably  a  master  of  craft 
in   it.      It  was   his   duty,    as   it   was 

to  his  interest,  to  maintain 

the  apprentice  in  health  and 
strength.  Neither  of  these 
duties  were  recognized  by 
the  new  captains  of  in- 
dustry, and  these  duties  are 
not  recognized  today.  The 
English  apprentice  today  is 
indentured  as  such  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  his  wage 
is  purely  nominal,  and  what 
he  receives  per  week  would 
scarcely  maintain  him  for 
a  day.  Far  from  being 
taught  the  elements  of  his 
craft,  he  is  exploited  as  a 
source  of  cheap  labor, 
cheaper  even  than  the  so- 
called  unskilled  laborer. 
The  consequence  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  these  youths 
have  to  pick  up  their  craft 
when  they  are  journeymen, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  and  others,  achieved     not  journeying  as  the  medieval  journeyman  did  for 


A  cook's  apprenticeship  certificate,  issued 
by  the  masters  of  his  guild  in  1 777 


The  cover  of  a  pamphlet  showing  that  even  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  guild  system 
in  England  was  in  decay  and  grasping  employers 
neglected  their  traditional  responsibilities  for  the 
apprentices  in  their  care 

"It  is  certain,  and  generally  known  to  most  men  acquainted 
■with  the  Occurrences  in  this  City  of  London,  that  of  those 
Youths  "who  are  daily  put  Apprentices  here,  a  very  great 
number  do  miscarry,  and  never  come  to  exercise  the 
Trades  to  which  they  were  put:  And  of  those,  though 
many  miscarry  through  their  oii>n  fault,  yet  that  very 
many  do  miscarry  either  through  the  Carelesness  and 
Negligence,  or  the  Hardness  and  unreasonable  Severity, 
or  {which  too  often  happens)  through  the  ill  Designs  and 
Practices  of  their  Masters.  .  .  . 

"There  be  many  men  noted  to  have  had  many  Appren 
tices,  but  never  any  that  came  to  anything  in  their  Trade ; 
and  are  reasonably  enough  suspected  to  make  a  kind 
of  Trade  of  it,  to  take  great  Summs  of  Money  with  Ap- 
prentices, and  in  a  year  or  two,  or  some  short  time,  upon 
some  pretence  or  other,  to  turn  them  off  with  little,  and 
take  others  again  in  their  places." 
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their  wonderful  development  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Hansa  or  commercial  guild  which  scrupled  not  to 
make  war  on  mighty  princes  and  to  overthrow  them. 
What  should  we  say  today  if  it  were  necessary  to 
belong  to  a  trade  union  before  one  could  exercise 
the  vote? 

The  ancient  guilds  were  not,  properly  speaking, 
trade  unions  as  we  understand  them.  They  exercised 
control  in  industry  because  they  were  responsible 
for  it;  and  that  is  a  price  which  modern  trade 
unionism  must  also  pay  for  control.  Responsibility, 
however,  implies  something  more  than  a  negative 
power  of  resistance;   it  implies  a  willingness  to  take 


varied  experience,  but  for  mere  subsistence  and  to 
learn  the  elements  they  should  have  learned  as 
apprentices. 

In  the  modern  movement  towards  the  democratic 
control  of  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something 
more  than  to  try  and  control  workshop  conditions. 
If  the  unions  would  be  successful  they  must  control 
the  supply  of  labor  by  having  absolute  control  over 
the  entry  into  the  trade  and  over  training. 

The  apprentice  should  be  indentured  to  the  ap- 
propriate trade  union  rather  than  to  the  individual 
employer.  This  would  be  no  hardship  on  employers 
because   the  present   system   lends   itself  to   an   ex- 


positive action,  to  make  opportunities  and  to  force  ploitation  of  boy   labor  with   disastrous  results  to 

issues.     It  implies   a  constructive  program,   a  pro-  the  boy  and  to  the  craft.     It  would  throw  the  onus 

gram  which  on  the  industrial  side  in  England  has  of  training  the  apprentice  on  those  who  are  most 

been   set   down   with    a    fair   amount   of   detail   by  concerned  with  good  work,  the  adult  workers,  and 

National   Guildsmen   whose   industrial   propaganda  would  automatically  ensure  that  all  who  practised 
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the  craft  were  in  the  union,  thus  making  it  blackleg 
proof.  The  youth  would  have  practical  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  at  an  early  age  the  advantage  of  trade 
unionism,  owing,  as  he  would,  his  welfare  to  it  and 
seeing  the  union's  administration  in  detail.  This 
would  perhaps  revive  the  lost  spirit  of  craft  fellow- 
ship. 

The  officials  of  the  union  should  be  in  a  position 
to  enforce  the  right  of  each  apprentice  to  an  ade- 
quate training  under  proper  conditions,  a  training 
entailing  no  excessive  fatigue  and  its  consequent 
disgust.  Before  being  indentured  to  any  union,  the 
intending  apprentices  should  be  required  to  furnish 
proof  of  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  education. 
This  probably  would  be  supplemented  in  many 
unions  by  an  examination  test  which  would  be  set 
by  a  special  examining  or  a  research  board  of  the 
union.  Examinations  could  be  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  the  successful  candidates  then  be  allocated 
to  the  firms  requiring  apprentices.  Each  firm  would 
make  its  requisitions  to  the  unions.  A  maximum 
and  a  minimum  proportion  of  apprentices  to  adults 
would  be  fixed  by  the  union,  so  that  no  place  could 
be  run  solely  by  boys;  no  place,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  assisting  to 
train  the  future  supply  of  labor.  Each  examination 
test  should  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  vacancies  were  available  at  any 


one  period  it  would  mean  that  all  candidates  for  the 
next  period  would  have  to  re-sit,  and  not  simply 
that  vacancies  would  be  filled  by  seniority  in  sitting. 
Care  would  be  exercised  in  placing  the  successful 
candidates  so  that  no  unnecessary  hardship  in  the 
way  of  traveling  would  be  imposed.  A  written 
examination  might  not  seem  desirable  in  some  cases, 
in  which  an  intelligent  vocal  test,  or  simply  an 
examination  of  school  certificates,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

It  would  be  incumbent  on  the  shop  or  office  com- 
mittees which,  it  is  assumed,  would  be  official  and 
integral  parts  of  the  trade-union  organization,  to  see 
that  the  apprentices  secured  proper  training.  This 
would  not  mean  that  men  would  be  segregated  in 
order  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  training  appren- 
tices, an  arrangement  which  would  be  bad  for  the 
men  concerned,  bad  for  the  apprentices  and  ulti- 
mately bad  for  the  craft.  These  men's  occupation 
would  be  looked  upon  by  employers  and  workman 
alike  as  unremunerative,  they  would  lose  prestige 
accordingly,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  employ 
the  least  efficient  workman  for  such  a  task.  Lack  of 
responsibility  for  actual  manufacture  would  lower 
the  man  in  the  apprentice's  eyes.  Indeed,  the  knowl- 
edge that  what  he  is  doing  is  a  practical  piece  of 
the  manufacture  is  the  finest  stimulus  to  good  work 
{Continued  on  page  610) 


A  contemporary  engraving  of  the  Nuremberg  clothmakers'  parade  in  1722,  showing  that  at  that  time  the  pro- 
portion of  apprentices  to  the  number  of  masters  and  journeymen  in   the   trade  'was  still  reasonably  limited 
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GHE  object  of  all  social  work — which  is 
also  the  inclusive  object  of  democracy 
and  indeed  of  all  legitimate  govern- 
ment— is  that  every  citizen  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  realize  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable:  "that  they  might 
have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." 

What  are  the  means? 
Besides  a  direct  frontal 
attack  upon  this  problem 
through  the  study  of 
human  life  in, all  its  com- 
plexity— with  the  accom- 
panying difficulty  of  sep- 
arating out  special  influ- 
ences and  connecting  ef- 
fect with  cause — there 
are  two  hopeful  methods 
of  approach.     One  is  to 

study  the  process  by  which  a  man  first  comes  into 
being,  the  process  of  human  growth  from  infancy, 
and  the  influences  that  favor  or  oppose  it.  The 
other  is  to  study  the  second,  artificial  infancy  of 
convalescence — the  resurgence  of  the  human  spirit 
after  sickness — in  which  process  the  phenomenon  of 
growth  is  condensed  into  perhaps  a  few  months 
under  conditions  largely  controlled  and  compara- 
tively easy  to  observe.  From  this  last  method  of 
study  certain  conclusions  seem  fairly  clear. 

Life  an  Achievement 

The  inclusive  means  of  promoting  life  is  action — 
the  self-activity  of  the  individual.  It  is  by  living, 
investing  what  vitality  they  have,  that  men  become 
alive.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  act  a  man  must 
have  some  command  of  the  instruments  of  action — 
of  his  body  and  his  natural  faculties,  of  tools  and 
sustenance  and  the  physical  means  of  knowledge  and 
expression;  and  accordingly  we  fight  disease  and 
crime,  supply  tools,  grant  pensions,  provide  schools 
and  libraries  and  art  museums.  But  after  all  the 
parts  have  been  assembled — body,  mind,  tools  and 
material  to  work  with — we  know 
that  life  does  not  result  unless 
the  man  himself  is  brought  to 
take  a  hand. 


The  sketches  (or  scratches)  of  a  beginner  which  the 
editor  has  insisted  on  using  have  perhaps  the  merit — for 
the  re,ader  whose  imagination  can  supply  all  that  the 
artist  (!)  has  left  out — of  suggesting  the  idea  discussed 
in  this  article  that  the  game  plays  the  man,  not  the  man 
the  gaihe — that  competition,  rhythm,  loyalty  carry  us 
beyond  ourselves  and,  if  we  give  ourselves  to  them, 
fashion  us  to  their  own  more  beautiful  and  greater  ends. 
So  much  as  to  their  reproduction.  The  only  motive 
in  their  production  was  the  fun  of  making  them.    J.  L. 


foolish  arithmetic  of  the  primary  school,  that  fallacy 
of  the  fixed  total  which  teaches  that  the  more  you 
spend  the  less  you  have,  and  learn  that  it  is  only 
what  we  spend  that  we  can  keep. 

The  Masters  of  Life 

Life  is  not  a  gift  but  an  adventure.     It  is  to  be 

saved  not  by  conserva- 
tion but  by  expenditure. 
One  inducive  condition  of 
its  attainment  is  whole- 
hearted action.  But  ac- 
tion, to  foster  life,  must 
be  of  certain  kinds. 

You  have  in  your  hos- 
pital a  disabled  soldier. 
He    is    hardly    able    to 
walk;  he  cannot  raise  his 
hand  above  his  head.  His 
arms    and   legs   will   not 
respond  to  his  command.    And  then  you  introduce  a 
game,    and   as   he   plays   the   game    there   comes    a 
change.     The  man   forgets   himself,    he   leaps   and 
shouts  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  contest.    And 
behold,  his  arms  take  on  new  life;  his  legs  acquit 
themselves  in  a  manner  he  had  thought  impossible. 
What  they  would  not  do  for  him 
they  do  for  the  new  spirit  that  has 
taken  possession  of  him. 

And  it  is  not  his  arms  and  legs 
alone.  These  are  the  visible  bene- 
ficiaries, but  there  is  not  a  tissue  of 
his  body  that  does  not  know  the 
difference.  His  heart 
has  heard  the  sum- 
mons and  beats  a 
march,  his  lungs  have 
heard  and  sighed 
with  happiness — all 
the  organs  hear  and  are  rejoiced. 
Here  at  last,  they  feel,  is  something 
doing,  a  thing  they  somehow  re- 
member and  have  been  homesick 
for,  and  they  fall  to  with  a  "now 
then,  all  together!"  like  a  good 
team  when  the  game  is  on. 

I  have  said  the  condition  of  new  life  was  self-ac- 
And  action,  to  win  life,  must     tivitv,  but  it  is  in  truth  the  activity  of  something  more 
be  whole-hearted.     New  growth     than  self  that  holds  the  secret — something  of  which 

the  individual  and  all  his  members  seem  to  be  the 
product.  Was  the  man  playing  that  game  or  was 
the  eame  playing  him?  His  arms  and  legs  seemed 
to  think  it  was  the  game.  They  would  not  come  out 
for  him  and  go  through  their  paces;  but  when  the 
spirit  of  competition  called  they  recognized  their 
master's  voice.     It  was  so  with  the  whole  o\  him.  not 


will  start  no  deeper  than  the 
spot  from  which  the  action 
sprung.  Only  what  is  exercised 
will  be  developed.  If  you  want 
the  man  himself  to  grow  you 
must  get  the  whole  of  him  en- 
listed.     We    must    discard    the 
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the  body  alone  but 
mind  and  spirit.  He 
smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off,  the  thunder 
of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting.  The 
contest  has  become 
for  the  time  the  ar- 
tificer of  the  man 
and  raised  him  up  to  be  its  in- 
strument. 

A    similar    effect    is    seen    in 
music.     The  rhythm  of  a  dance 
or  a  song  will  also  carry  your 
wounded  patients  beyond   themselves   and   leave   a 
permanent  accession  of  new  life. 

The  spell  resides  in  yet  another  ritual.  Your 
patient,  confined  to  bed,  who  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress through  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  you  could 
give  him,  is  one  day  handed  some  material  that  he 
can  make  things  of.  He  proceeds  to  mould  it  into 
certain  forms.  As  he  succeeds  there  comes  a  change 
in  his  condition.  His  eyes  are  brighter,  his  voice 
stronger;  he  laughs  and  jokes;  his  appetite  improves. 
These  shapes  in  clay  or  raffia  or  wood  apparently 
possess  a  magic  power  over  him.  In  fa- 
shioning these  images  he  has  somehow  made 
himself.  There  were  gnomes  imprisoned  in, 
the  wood  who  thus  evinced  their  gratitude 
to  the  mortal  who  divined  their  presence 
there  and  set  them  free. 

Man,  it  would  appear,  is  the  child  not 
merely  of  action  but  of  certain  forms  of  ac- 
tion, the  fulfilment  of  certain  purposes — of 
contest,  musical  expression,  the  service  of 
the  beautiful  in  sound,  in  color,  or  in  shape. 
As  these  purposes  are  satisfied  in  him — as  they  play 
through  him,  make  him  their  instrument  as  warrior, 
artist  or  musician — he  becomes  alive. 

The  Market 

Besides  contest,  creation,  rhythm,  there  is  another 
ingredient,  another  dimension,  in  the 
purposes  that  re-create — a  dimension 
that  must,  we  find,  be  represented  if 
the  whole  man  is  to  be  born.  I  mean 
a  market  for  his  work  Your  patient 
has  been  making  images  of  wood  or 
clay,  and  his  idols,  reversing  the  usual 
procedure,  have  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  remaking  him.  For  a  time 
this  is  sufficient:  he  is  contented  to  look 
upon  his  work  and  know  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  is  good. 

But  pretty  soon  he  seeks  external 
confirmation,  looks  for  some  further 
mark  of  reality  in  what  he  has  pro- 
duced. It  takes  two  to  create  beauty 
just  as  we  have  learned  from  Emerson  that  it  takes 
two  to  speak  the  truth.  Nothing  for  us  is  quite  done 
until  it  has  achieved  a  social  standing.  And  so  he 
looks  for  outside  testimony.  The  nurse  says  his 
things  are  beautiful,  but  he  suspects  the  nurse:  sir* 
is  of  a  deceitful  generation,  not  to  be  trusted  in  such 


matters.  He  requires  a  more  impartial  witness. 
Suppose  somebody  would  really  buy  his  stuff !  That 
would  be  a  testimonial  indeed.  There  is  no  evidence 
so  convincing  as  cash  payment.  And  to  what  an  in- 
vigorating truth  it  testifies !  To  have  found  a  mar- 
ket !  To  have  done  work  that  compels  the  bed-rock, 
Philistine  adhesion  of  the  unsentimental  dollar! 
Through  such  testimony  as  this  your  work  itself  has 
reached  a  new  degree  of  actuality. 

And  you,  through  it,  have  known  the  sustaining 
experience  of  being  needed.  To  make  good,  be 
somebody,  hold  a  place  as  a  competent  member  of 
society:  this  is  an  achievement  which — as  many 
readers  know  from  daily  practice — is  the  prime  so- 
cial requisite  of  health.  Here  indeed  is  an  instance 
where  money  talks— and  with  an  eloquence  for 
which  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels  afford  no  sub- 
stitute. 

And  so  you  get  up  sales,  beneficial  in  proportion 

as  they  cease  to  be 
philanthropic;  best  of 
all  when  the  man's 
work  sells  in  the  open 
market  and  is  bought 
not  because  people 
want  to  help  him,  or 
because  he  is  a  hero, 
or  has  a  large  family, 
or  has  done  his  best, 
or  is  entitled  to  a  min- 
imum wage,  but  be- 
cause they  want  the 
goods.  The  unbiased 
payment  for  things  or 
services  because  they 
are  really  wanted  is 
alone  possessed  of  the  true  eloquence.  The  most 
devastating  waste  of  which  any  economic  system  can 
be  guilty  is  that  which  disassociates  payment  from 
demand.  It  is  a  failure  in  that  conservation  of 
motive  which  I  take  to  be  the  chief  and  inclusive 
method  of  enhancing  life.  Money  to  possess  a  thera- 
peutic value  must  represent  the  other  man's  need  of 
you,  not  your  need  of  him. 

Man,  it  thus  appears,  is  the  child  of  purpose — of 
certain  specific  purposes  which  take  command  and 
fashion  him  as  he  obevs  them.  And  among  these 
purposes — one  which  blends  with  and  reinforces 
every  other — is  the  satisfaction  of  a  market  for  his 
work.  There  ap- 
pears this  constant 
social  dimension  of 
the  spiritual  body 
which  it  is  his  sal- 
vation to  fulfill. 

England  Expects 

Cash  payment  is 
not  the  only  mar- 
ket for  work;  it 
does  not  fully  ex- 
press the  social 
need  and  corres- 
ponding social   di- 
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mension  of  accomplishment.  It  puts  an  authoritative 
stamp  on  competence  but  has  no  word  for  those 
who,  because  of  sickness  or  extreme  youth  or  age  or 
other  disability,  cannot  satisfy  its  test.  And  to  the 
very  able,  to  whom  the  money  return  for  work  has 
become  a  matter  of  course,  it  leaves  the  craving  for 
some  higher  standard. 

There  is  a  market  that  answers  to  this  craving,  a 
demand  other  than  that  expressed  in  dollars,  that 
has  the  power  of  enhancing  life,  a  market  of  which 
we  had  notable  experience  in  the  war.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  war  meant  to  the  soldiers,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  one  who  was  not  a  soldier  will 
ever  know.  But  to  those  of  us  who  stayed  at  home 
it  was,  with  all  its  horror  and  its  disturbance,  a  mar- 
vellous generator  of  vital  force.  It  called  out  some- 
thing in  us  that  we  did  not 
know  was  there — that  in  truth 
was  not  there,  or  at  least  was 
not  at  home  to  any  other  vis- 
itor. It  restored  power  to  the 
invalid  and  gave  the  old  a  new 
lease  of  life.  It  made  the  lame 
to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and 
gave  the  well  an  almost  mira- 
culous power  of  performance. 
It  broke  down  our  most  rooted 
inhibitions  and  led  forth  a  gal- 
axy of  unexpected  talent,  re- 
leasing the  miser  from  his  fears 
and,  with  pentecostal  power, 
touching  the  tongue-tied  bank- 
er's lips  with  eloquence.  It 
carried  many  million  people  beyond  themselves  and 
established  for  them  new  frontiers  of  personality 
from  which— the  subsequent  reaction  notwithstand- 
ing—they  will  never  wholly  recede. 

It  is  true  that  some  were  broken  by  their  work 
and  gave  their  lives  as  truly  as  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  But  most  were  better  for  it.  The  war  spirit 
seemed  to  take  up  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men  into  its  service,  to  make  them 
pregnant  of  the  public  cause  and  capable 
of  its  delivery-  You  could  see  it  imme- 
diately in  their  look  and  gait,  hear  it  in 
the  way  they  laughed  and  divine  its 
presence  in  the  way  they  prayed. 

The  most  striking  symptom  was  in 
the  sense  of  rest— rest  from  worrying 
about  success  or  whether  the  thing  you 
were  doing  was  worth  while.  Here  at 
last  was  true  rest  for  the  weary;  not 
surcease  of  toil  but  the  dedicating  of 
your  toil  to  a  cause  so  satisfying  that- 
let  time  and  the  devil  do  their  worst— 
you  could  surrender  to  it  with  happy 
recklessness— a  cause  that  you  devoutly 
believed  must  triumph,  but  a  good  ship 
to  go  down  with  at  the  worst. 

And  you  didn't  have  to  bother  about 
your  health.  If  you  broke  down,  there 
were  plenty  more  where  you  came  from. 
It  was  like  the  exhilaration  of  a  race 
after  the  tedium  of  training.     No  need 


of    thinking    of    your 
condition  now  :  the  race 
is  on,  and  it  is  win  or 
bust.      To    thousands 
the  war  was  the  trum- 
pet of  the  Angel  Gabriel — the  re- 
surrection of  those  who  accepted 
a  last  call  to  life  and  work.  What 
shall  take  its  place? 

The  National  Soul 

What  was  it  in  the  war  that 
gave  it,  with  all  its  infamies,  the 
power  of  conferring  life?  It  was 
the  raising  up  of  the  citizen  in 
every  one  of  us,  the  resurrection 
of  a  purpose,  a  personality, 
greater  than  ourselves,  of  which  we  all  potentially 
partake.  A  great  national  purpose  adds  a  new  sanc- 
tion to  all  forms  of  service.  It  makes  of  every 
worker  an  official,  with  a  responsibility  not  to  his 
customers  alone  but  to  the  state.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  the  man  who  sells  shoes  to  his  neighbors;  he 
is  the  shoemaker — one  who,  in  the  public  economy, 
fills  a  necessary  part.  To  the  consciousness  of  ren- 
dering competent  service  to  individuals  is  added  the 
sense  of  status,  of  holding  a  responsible  position  in 
the  commonwealth.  As  a  true  purpose  in  an  ind'- 
vidual  carries  down  into  his  spinal  marrow  until 
every  cell  and  tissue  thrills  to  it.  so  the  true  purpose 
of  the  commonwealth  vibrates  in  the  life  and  work 
of  every  citizen.  It  becomes  the  maker  of  the  citizen 
as  the  sweep  and  tenseness  of  a  rapid  carves  every 
wave  or  the  thrust  of  the  great  arch  holds  each 
stone  in  place. 

A  national  purpose  is  for  every  one.  A  heaven- 
sent quality  is  in  its  penetration  to  all  sorts  of  people. 
There  is  no  question  of  ability  or  lack  of  it.  In  war 
it  is  the  nation  that  is  fighting,  and  every  scrap  of 
human  power  that  can  contribute  to  the  nation's 
strength  is  called.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  giving  what  you 
have,  and  no  one's  gift  is  large 
or  small  in  its  relation  to  the 
cause.  In  the  great  war 
people  who  had  never  known 
the  happiness  of  being  wanted 
felt  the  bracing  current  of  de- 
mand. The  hardest  service  of 
all — the  bitter  part  of  not  giv- 
ing unnecessary  trouble — de- 
manded of  those  to  whom  the 
joy  of  a  positive  contribution 
was  denied,  became  illumin- 
ated. For  the  first  time  in  this 
generation  everybody  counted 
and  everybody  had  a  place. 
Each  felt  he  had  the  purpose, 
the  need,  and  in  some  way  the 
recognition  of  the  nation  back 
of  him. 

For  a  great  national  cause 
all  work  together  like  children 
Wavt-born  in  the  hayfield  when  the  rain 
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is  coming.     Each  serves  according  to  his  talent;  all 
are  one  as  members  of  the  team. 

At  most  times  and  in  most  nations  this  greatest  of 
life-giving  influences  does  not  exist.  The  young,  the 
old,  the  sick,  the  inexperienced  are  made  to  feel  that 
their  services  are  not  required.  If  they  were  to  drop 
out  altogether  they  would  not  be  missed.  Not  even 
the  skilled  and  able  are  subject  to  any  national  ap- 
peal. If  they  choose  to  build  up  a  serviceable  busi- 
ness, to  perform  distinguished  work  in  a  profession, 
that  is  their  own  affair:  the  rest  of  us  are  not  con- 
cerned. Nobody  can  be  well  or  able  under  such 
conditions  or  make  his  normal 
contribution  to  mankind.  A 
community  that  is  settled 
down  to  smug  content  or  given 
to  material  pursuits  will  not 
produce  great  men — or  only 
sporadically  and  by  accident — 
or  call  forth  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  rank  and  file.  To 
be  the  mother  of  soldiers  it 
must  sound  a  call  to  arms.  To 
bring  forth  heroes  it  must  be 
itself  heroic. 

The  State  as  Artist 

The  war  showed  us  how  a 
great  national  purpose  can 
bring  us  life,  and  probably 
nothing  else  can  produce  so 
intense  an  experience  of  com-  A  fish  story 

munity   demand.      War   is,    I 

suppose,  the  pursuit  upon  which  the  social  instinct 
itself,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  family,  was  formed, 
society  being  in  the  last  analysis — in  the  residuum 
that  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
after  every  possible  accretion  had  been  abstracted — 
the  war-band,  and  I  doubt  whether  its  full  reaction, 
the  thorough-going  orgasm,  can  take  place  apart 
from  war. 

But  we  cannot  adopt  war  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  our  moral  hygiene.  In  addition  to  its  other,  flam- 
ing disqualifications,  it  has  the  fatal  weakness  of 
affording  too  narrow  a  curriculum.  Mme.  de  Stael 
said  that  the  objection  to  war  is  that  it  spoils  con- 
versation, and  that  is  a  profound  as  well  as  a  witty 
criticism.  We  are  not  all  primarily  fighters;  none 
of  us  are  fighters  and  nothing  else.  We  are  children 
of  thought  and  of  the  Muses,  of  the  town  meeting 
and  of  the  home,  as  well  as  sons  of  battle,  and  have 
need  of  other  methods  of  expression.  We  find  our 
life  not  merely  in  war  and  fighting  but  in  thought 
and  exploration,  in  dance  and  song,  in  home  and 
family  and  friend  and  in  our  handiwork.  The 
trumpet  is  not  the  only  voice  we  would  hear.  War 
was  originally  a  seasonal  occupation,  and  its  merits 
are  but  perpetuated  in  base  ball.  Modern  warfare 
is  not  merely  a  tragedy,  it  is  a  bore.  War  is  not  the 
angel  of  our  liberation.  Where  then  shall  he  be 
found? 

There  was  a  city  once  which,  in  little  more  than 
a  century,  from  a  body  of  about  150,000  to  180,000 
citizens — approximately  equal  to  the  population  of 


Scranton,  Pa.,  or  Worcester,  Mass. — produced 
about  half  the  genius  that  the  world  has  seen. 
Within  its  walls,  in  that  brief  space  of  time,  there 
was  traced  put  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  the 
spiritual  outline  of  a  man. 

And  it  was  in  Athens  that  some  of  man's  great 
constituting  purposes — as  soldier,  thinker,  creator  of 
the  beautiful — were  more  devoutly  followed  by  the 
state  than  in  any  other  place  at  any  time.     So  deep 
was  public  reverence  for  these  aims  that  each  was 
worshipped    as    a    god — as    Ares,    Pallas    Athene, 
Apollo  or  Dionysus.     The  stage  at  Athens  was  an 
instrument  of  public  worship.     The  office 
of  architecture  was  building  the  temples  of 
the   gods,   that   of   sculpture   the   carving 
of  their  images.     The  Parthenon  was  the 
Athenian  Temple  of  the  Virgin,  Praxite- 
les'  Olympian  Zeus   the  chief  of   all   the 
gods  invoked  by  Hellas  as  patron  of  its 
athletic   sports.     Athens  so   hungered   to 
render  these  their  fitting  service  that,  as 
in  the  myth  of  Orpheus,  her  very  stones 
rose    up    and    made    her    beautiful.     She 
differed   from   Sparta    in   including  some- 
thing more  than  war  in   her   curriculum. 
She  gave  us  a  first  glimpse  of  how  much 
of  human  genius  may  become  incarnate  in 
the  citizen  where  the  public  dimension  is 
n  the  fulfillment  of  man's  constituting  aims, 
us  became  the  greatest  university  the  world 
has  seen.     In  art  and  thought,  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  of  the  beautiful,  her  graduates  are  still  our 
teachers.      In  Athens,   not  simply  more  than  else- 
where but  in  many  thousand  times  its  due  proportion, 
the  human  mind  and  spirit  were  set  free. 

Shall  we  then  follow  Athens  as  our  model?  It 
seems  presumptuous  to  say  we  could  do  better,  but 
there  is  one  item  in  which  we  must  depart  from  her 
example,  one  purpose  which  we  must  follow  and 
which  she  ignored.  The  leisure  through  which 
Athens  wrought  her  miracles  was  based  on  slavery. 
For  us  the  one  constituent  purpose  of  humanity  that 
we  must  stand  for  above  all  others,  the  one  which 
holds  the  inclusive  object  of  democracy,  is  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  fullest  life  of  all.  This  is  a  purpose 
older  than  war,  older  than  the  desire  for  wisdom  or 
the  love  of  beauty.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  great 
mother  instinct,  almost  as  strong  in  man  as  it  is  in 
woman,  that  long  antedates  the  human  race.  It  is 
to  this  purpose  especially  that  our  nation  must  be 
dedicated  if  it  would  save  the  lives  of  its  citizens  or 
its  own. 

(Continued  on  page  598) 


On  a  Statue  of  Lincoln 

By  William  E.  Brooks 


I  saw  grave  Lincoln  sitting  in  the  rain, 

In  that  brief  moment  just  before  the  night, 

Ere  comes  the  darkness  or  has  passed  the  light, 

And  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  throb  of  pain. 

For  not  a  soul  in  all  that  passing  throng 

Glanced  ever  at  the  figure  in  the  chair, 

With  wrinkled  face,  bowed  head  and  ancient 

air, 
As  ancient  as  a  mother's  cradle  song. 
He  rallied  throngs  as  does  a  trumpet  blast, 
Now  sits  he  silent  while  the  throng  sweeps  past. 

What  matter !     He  had  swayed  his  epic  hour, 
Had  roused  a  race  that  paltered  with  a  shame; 
Had  steadied  it  to  action  ....    And  his  fame 
Is  Union  and  a  land  of  generous  power, 
To  be  to  darkened  peoples  God's  great  light, 
New  hope   to   those  bowed  down  with   time- 
sealed  fears. 
So  let  him  sit  through  all  the  changing  years, 
Though  men  pass  by,  though  round  him  falls 

the  night. 
He  served  his  day,  what  if  his  voice  be  dumb, 
When  comes  the  need  anew  then  other  voices 
come ! 


A  Prayer 
in  Time  of  Blindness 

By   Clement    Wood 

There  are  blind  eyes 

Who  cannot  see  the  glory  of  proud  stars 

Laughing  in  golden  torrents 

Across  the  dusty  sky  .... 

Who  cannot  see  the  sunned  ripples  of  lakes, 

Nor  the  green  fire  of  June, 

Nor  the  wild  frozen  joy 

Of  snow-still  fields. 

May  I  always  have  eyes  to  see 

The  heartdrops  of  dew  in  a  drooping  pansy 

In  the  drowsy  dawn, 

And  the  thin  magnificence  of  beating  gnat-wings 

Curvetting  through    the  perilous  alley-air 

In  the  pale  dusk. 


There  are  blind  hearts 

Who  cannot  throb  to  the  black  woe 

Of  a  sweet  land  desolate 

With  bodies  creaking  at  a  rope's  end  .... 

Who  cannot  ache  with  milk-starved  babies, 

Nor  flame  in  crimson  wrath 

At  justice  scourged  and  racked  and  tortured, 

At  greed  splitting  brother  from  brother. 

May  my  heart  never  grow  deaf 
To  the  whisper  of  suffering: 
And  my  arm  bruise  to  feebleness, 
Eyes  dim,  and  heart  burn  cindery, 
Trudging  the  hard  gay  road 
Of  the  clean-souled  sons  of  men. 


Dust 

By  Mary  Brent  Whiteside 

Breath  of  them  no  longer  stirs; 
Perished  like  their  worshippers 
And  their  ruined  temples,  are 
Dark  Ashtoreth  and  Ishtar. 

Out  of  its  need  of  God,  does  each  race  build  its  own, 

And  who  shall  say  no  living  God  deigned  draw 

A  shuddering  breath  through  Dagon's  lips  of  stone, 

Or  moved  in  old  Assyrian  gardens,  sown 

With  lilies,  such  as  queens  of  Egypt  saw? 

For  men  dared  shape  such  things  as  might  not  be, 

Then  perished  of  that  fearful  company, 

And  learned  how  it  remained  for  death  to  yield 

The  cruel  secret  which  their  gods  concealed. 

Yet  although  unborn  ages  may  attest 

How  one  man  builded  better  than  the  rest, 

Some  dreaming  dust  the  secret  knows 

Of  long  forgotten  Pharaohs; 

In  waiting  dust  the  memories  are, 

Of  Babylon  and  Ninevah, 

And  dawns  that  redden  over  them, 

Have  yearned  above  Jerusalem. 

And  when  there  yet  are  faithful  dust  and  dawn, 

What  things  of  men,  or  of  their  Gods,  are  gone? 

No  oblations  bring  them  back — 
Indra,  Horns,  Merodach; 
Dust,  the  broken  altars  are 
Of  Ashtoreth  and  Ishtar. 
Yet,  though  folly  mourn  no  king, 
Dreams  that  dust,  remembering. 
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A  Museum  of  Service 

By  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 


QEWARK  is  not  and  does  not  claim  to 
be  the  Columbus  of  new  continents  in 
the  museum  world.  It  needed  no 
survey  of  the  city  to  show  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  it  to  attempt  to  set  up 
for  itself  a  group  of  large  and  costly 
museums  of  art,  science  and  industry.  Newark  is  a 
manufacturing  town  of  450,000  people,  hardly  an 
hour  distant  from  the  museums  of  art  and  science, 
the  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  the  aquarium, 
the  museums  of  history,  medicine,  coins  and  medals, 
American  Indians,  Spain,  etc.,  and  from  the  libraries, 
laboratories,  factories,  theaters,  colleges,  streets 
and  department  stores  of  New  York. 

A  modest  general  museum,  of  no  specific  type, 
fitted  as  study  and  trials  might  prove  to  the  demands 
of  Newark  people,  was  clearly  indicated.  That  the 
venture  might  grow  in  time  into  a  group  of  large 
institutions,  each  of  a  well  defined  kind,  was  a  pos- 
sibility which  could  not  well  influence  its  beginnings. 
All  conditions  seemed  to  point  to  the  advisability 
of  developing  for  Newark  a  first  reader  in  visual 
instruction;  something  that  would  please,  instruct 
and  provoke  to  thought  and  action  those  who  used 
it,  and  would  serve  also  as  a  continuing  incentive  to 
the  use  of  the  treasures  to  be  seen  in  the  great  city 
near  at  hand. 

Newark's  museum  is  in  the  city's  public  library: 
may  be  said  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  it;  is  managed 
by  the  librarian  and  the  assistant  librarian  and  in- 
evitably has  taken  on  the  attitude  toward  the  public 
which  has  come  to  be  characteristic  of  library 
management  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This  library 
attitude  may  briefly  be  described  as  one  almost  too 
eager  to  give  pleasure  and  aid  its  owners,  the  general 
public. 

The  Newark  library's  building,  erected  in  1900 
and  planned  to  suffice  for  twenty  years  of  growth, 
for  several  years  gave  more  floor  space  than  the 
institution  it  housed  could  use.  Its  empty  rooms 
were  long  used  for  non-library  purposes,  some  as 
offices  of  supervisors  of  public  schools  and  others 
for  meetings  of  philanthropic  and  educational  organ- 
izations numbering  hundreds  each  year.  In  some 
were  held  exhibitions  of  many  kinds:  paintings, 
posters,  book-plates,  prints,  forestry,  geography , 
school  work  in  the  manual  arts,  Japanese  art  and 
Japanese  domestic  life,  and  finally  a  loan  exhibit  of 
a  collection  of  objects  of  oriental  art.  This  last, 
being  purchased  by  the  city,  became  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  forming  of  the  present  Museum  Asso- 
ciation, which  took  it  over  as  the  beginning  of  its 
collections.  The  museum  still  has  quarters  in  the 
library,  rent  free.  It  has  received  from  the  city  in 
its  twelve  years  of  existence  a  little  less  than  $12,000 
a  year  for  maintenance. 

It  is  essential  to  explain  here  that  the  library  was 


a  museum  long  before  it  was  conscious  of  the  fact. 
The  trustees  of  the  library  have  encouraged  the 
addition  to  its  furnishings  of  paintings,  bronzes, 
lithographs,  engravings,  pottery  and  textiles.  In 
1901  the  library  gave  to  a  student  of  science,  an 
enthusiastic  and  skilful  collector,  a  large  room  in 
which  he  installed  many  of  his  collections;  it  added 
to  the  room  from  time  to  time  several  score  of 
effective  but  inexpensive  cases  and  storage  cabinets, 
set  apart  another  room  for  office  and  library  and 
found  that  its  modest  contribution  to  the  collector's 
activities  resulted  in  the  acquisition  in  a  few  years  of 
several  thousand  carefully  chosen  and  accurately 
identified  and  labeled  objects.  These  objects  now 
form  in  effect  the  science  side  of  the  museum's 
acquisitions. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  generous  citizen  gave 
to  the  library  money  for  the  founding  of  a  collection 
of  prints.  The  collection  once  established,  the 
trustees  of  the  library  permitted  additions  to  be 
made  to  it  year  by  year;  and  now  it  numbers  about 
three  thousand  items,  mounted,  matted,  identified, 
arranged  and  catalogued  so  that  they  are  easily  used. 
Groups  of  them  have  been  set  up  as  exhibitions 
from  time  to  time. 

Soon  after  this  print  collection  was  established, 
the  library  began  to  acquire  the  best  available  re- 
productions, in  black  and  white  and  in  color,  of 
famous  paintings,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Of 
these  it  now  has  several  thousand,  a  large  number 
of  them  mounted  and  matted  in  three  sizes.  Simple, 
glazed  frames  with  movable  backs,  made  to  fit  the 
three  sizes  of  pictures,  are  sold  at  cost,  and  the 
purchaser  selects  for  his  frames,  as  many  as  he  may 
purchase,  such  pictures  as  he  will,  and  takes  them 
to  his  home,  office  or  shop  to  keep  for  one  month 
or  six. 

A  collection  of  large  lithographs,  numbering  now 
about  two  thousand,  was  begun  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Most  of  these  are  pasted  on  stout  boards, 
neatly  bound,  fitted  with  eyelets  and  lent  to  teachers 
for  temporary  use  in  schoolrooms.  Many  of  the 
best,  including  famous  architecture  and  sculpture,  as 
well  as  landscapes  in  auto-lithography,  were  put 
into  substantial  frames  and  are  lent  to  decorate 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  usually  for 
a  year. 

About  the  same  time,  the  library  established  a 
collection  of  illustrations  of  all  kinds  to  be  lent  to 
teachers.  These  were  at  first  taken  almost  wholly 
from  magazines.  By  slow  steps  the  collection  has 
grown  to  about  sixty  thousand  pictures,  mounted  and 
arranged  conveniently  under  several  thousand  sub- 
jects, with  four  hundred  thousand  others  similarly 
arranged  but  not  mounted.  Into  it  have  gone  the 
plates  of  hundreds  of  good  portfolios  and  books 
and,  especially,  thousands  of  designs  from  the  best 
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This  colonial  kitchen  was  re- 
constructed in  the  Newark 
museum  —  a  complete  room, 
-with  old-time  table  and  chairs 
at  one  end,  pewter  and  china 
all  set  out  —  and  at  the  other 
end  a  home-made  wooden 
cradle,  spinning  wheel  and 
various  furniture  which  showed 
that  the  "kitchen"  was  also  the 
living-room  in  early  American 
homes 


One  of  the  popular  exhibits 
showed  the  making  of  pottery, 
demonstrated  by  Enoch  G. 
Bourne  of  the  Trenton  School 
of  Industrial  Art.  He  explained 
the  use  of  the  mold,  wheel, 
kiln  and  jigger,  as  well  as 
firing  and  glazing 


available  sources.  The  collection  is  open  to  all  in- 
quirers for  free  handling,  and  packages  from  it  are 
lent,  often  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand 
in  a  day. 

A  small  printing  plant  was  early  added  to  the 
library's  equipment  and  made  it  possible  to  give 
special  attention  to  posters  and  labels  for  both 
library  and  museum. 


THE  museum  in  the  average  American  community 
today  is  in  about  the  same  stage  of  development 
in  which  the  public  library  was  a  generation  ago. 
It  was  a  closed  institution.  The  public  which  main- 
tained it  was  not  permitted  to  touch  and  examine 
its  books,  save  the  few  which  might  be  handed  out 
on  duly  approved  and  signed  receipts  through  an 
opening  in  an  impenetrable  barrier.  It  had  the 
veneration  for  its  books  which  came  down  from  the 
fifteenth  century  when  printed  things  were  few  and 
costly.  It  acquired,  identified,  described  and  pre- 
served books  and,  on  rigorous  conditions,  permitted 
a  few  to  be  seen  and  a  few  to  be  taken  home. 

A  generation  ago,  a  modern  library  system  which 
should  render  to  students,  designers,  artists,  crafts- 
men, manufacturers  and  distributors,  teachers  or 
school  children  the  varied  services  now  rendered  by 
the  public  libraries  of  Newark  and  other  cities  was 
conceived  only  by  a  few  forecasting  minds.  Today 
a  museum  that  would  render  similar  services  still 
awaits  realization. 

Words  change  their  meanings  and  implications  as 
time  goes  on.  The  first  great  museum,  that  estab- 
lished by  Ptolemy  I  in  Alexandria,  about  300  B.  C, 
was  a  library,  and  not  a  museum  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  today,  and  was  open  for  study, 
research,  lecture  and  discussion  to  all  friends  of  the 
Muses.  The  modern  public  library  is  in  many 
respects  a  museum  and,  in  its  attitude  toward  those 
who  own  and  maintain  it,  more  modern  than  are 


most  museums.  It  acquires  for  use;  it  prepares  for 
use  what  it  acquires;  it  invites  use,  it  does  not  regard 
wisdom  as  something  which  is  enhanced  by  age, 
rarity  or  cost;  it  is  as  ready  to  supply  a  medicament 
which  may  bring  relaxation,  distraction  and  repose 
to  those  who  are  aged,  ill,  overwrought  or  over- 
worked, as  it  is  to  supply  to  the  specialist  the  latest 
aids  to  his  labors.  It  invites  the  old  and  calls  in  the 
young.  The  one  fear  that  is  ever-present  to  the 
librarian  is  that,  since  those  who  support  the  library 
are  not  using  it  to  its  capacity,  they  are  not  finding 
in  it  what  they  seek  and  what  thev  need. 

Printed  descriptions,  plus  illustrations  easilv 
borrowed  and  taken  home,  are  far  more  useful  as 
guides  to  work,  especially  in  the  field  of  design,  than 
are  untouchable  objects  sealed  in  glass  cases;  and 
the  power  of  the  printed  page,  plus  the  picture — 
both  of  which  may  be  freely  lent — to  provoke 
thought,  to  stir  to  activity,  to  give  pleasure  and  to 
arouse  the  critical  and  appreciative  faculty  is  greater 
than  is  that  of  any  object  which  a  museum  may 
display. 

This  question  of  what  are  the  best  library  content 
and    library    methods    was    of    course    one    of    the 
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reasons  for  those  extensions  of  the  Newark  library's 
activities  which  have  just  been  briefly  described. 
They  were  largely  experiments,  and  many  of  them 
were  experiments  in  that  part  of  the  field  of  re- 
creation and  education  which  is  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered proper  ground  for  the  activities  of  museums. 
For  twelve  years  now  the  same  group  which  had 
managed  a  public  library  for  the  preceding  ten  years 
has  managed  also  a  small  museum.  The  work  of 
both  library  and  museum  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  building. 

THE  history  of  museums  and  the  present  accepted 
methods  of  administration  were  studied.  It 
was  found  that  museums  are  commonly  not  of  much 
use.  Taking  the  efforts  at  utility  found  here  and 
there,  the  Newark  institution  definitely  decided  to 
be,  like  the  Athenian,  rather  curious  over  new  things, 
to  try  experiments,  to  be  in  a  small  way  a  laboratory 
of  museum  method,  and  to  report,  to  itself  at  least, 
results.  Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  may 
illustrate  the  point. 


Mrs.  Vornazos,  a  Greek  resident  of  Newark,  gave 

daily  demonstrations   in    spinning  with    primitive 

distaff  and  spindle  during  the  textile  exhibition  at 

the  Newark  museum 


The  tapestry  loom  on    the    right  was  loaned   the 

museum  by  the  Edge'water  Tapestry  Company  of 

New  Jersey.     Mr.  Genoult  demonstrated  weaving 

on  it  every  day  during  the  textile  exhibition 


Paintings  attract  more  observers  than  do  other 
forms  of  art  either  fine  or  applied.  They  interest 
chiefly  because  of  what  they  tell,  because  of  the 
stories  they  suggest,  because  of  the  emotions  which 
they  arouse  through  recognition,  and  because  they 
are  pretty.  Many  observers  tend  to  look  upon  them 
as  gods  and  the  gallery  in  which  they  hang  as  a 
sanctuary.  From  paintings,  therefore,  little  seems 
to  be  gained  of  stimulus  to  sound  labor,  or  of  in- 
spiration to  sound  morals. 

From  ten  to  twenty  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
library,  changed  now  and  then,  have  presented  them- 
selves to  all  visitors  for  about  twenty  years.  The 
library  and  the  museum  have  together  set  up,  in 
the  same  twenty  years,  for  four  weeks  each,  twenty- 
three  art  exhibitions,  including  a  total  of  975  differ- 
ent paintings.  Not  many  of  these  paintings  have 
been  masterpieces;  but  as  few  of  us  know  a  master- 
piece when  we  see  it,  the  lack  of  them  has  not  been 
a  hindrance  to  our  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  exhibitions. 

Sculpture  has,  of  course,  less  appeal  than  painting 
and  consequently  is  of  less  value  to  observers. 
Single  pieces  properly  set  and  lighted  and  adequately 
explained,  orally  or  by  printed  labels  or  leaflets,  are 
liked  and  studied  and  seem  to  carry  a  modest  mes- 
sage. A  hall  of  sculpture  is  a  moving  and  informing 
thing  but  seems  soon  to  overwhelm  and  to  make  the 
observers  immune  to  definite  suggestions. 

Engravings, meaning  prints  of  all  kinds,  have  been 
shown  in  groups  by  library  and  museum  many  times. 
Like  specimens  of  fine  printing,  including  books 
produced  by  the  world's  best  printers,  which  have 
also  often  been  shown,   they  appeal  to   the  native 
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genius  of  very  few;  and  though  it  is  not  impossible     situation  is  slightly  ameliorated  by  the  introduction 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  them  in  almost  any  person     of  the  docent  or  expounder. 

of  intelligence,  the  task  is  a  long  one  and  cannot  If    some    of    the    immortal    gods    of    art "real 

even   be    attempted  under    the  usual   museum   con-     museum    pieces" — were    moved    from    their    holy 
ditions  of  today.  ^  places — museums — and  put  in  schoolhouses  and  in 

From  all  this  one  may  conclude  that  the  gazing  library  branches  in  thickly  populated  centers,  and  if 
at  sculpture  and  graphic  art  objects  which  goes  on  a  few  teachers  could  each  year  be  so  taught  and  so 
in  most  museums  of  art  is  mere  gazing  and  little  stirred  that  they  would  attractively  present  these 
more;  and  that  to  expand  this  little  more  to  some-  transferred  great  ones  to  the  successive  groups  of 
thing  of  value  to  the  gazers,  and  so  to  the  com-  children  in  their  charge,  and  to  adults  as  well, 
munity  in  general,  calls  for  the  new  museum  methods  certain  distinguishable  results  might  be  secured, 
which    are    slowly   coming    into    general   use.     The  Of  curios,  meaning  objects  from  other  lands  and 

other  times,  of  high  technical  excellence,  not 
much  can  be  said.  Seen  in  rows  in  glass 
cases  they  are  as  speechless  as  mummies  and 
about  as  instructive  as  a  row  of  telegraph 
poles. 

Textiles  gain  applause  from  the  ladies; 
but  even  with  them  do  little  to  encourage 
study  or  ameliorate  conduct.  Pictures  of 
textiles  in  black  and  white  and  in  color, 
designs  for  textiles  and  bits  of  inexpensive 
modern  work  furnish  all  the  information 
about  pattern  and  color  that  is  needed  by 
rnost  people.  Little  textile  designing  is  done 
in  this  country,  save  in  a  few  schools  of 
design. 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  like  heads  and 
figures  in  bronze,  have  seemed  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  library  during  all  the 
twenty  years  in  which  they  have  been  used  for 
decoration  throughout  the  building.  When 
placed  in  cases  after  the  conventional  man- 
ner, they  seem  rather  to  tire  than  to  inspire. 
Two  exhibitions,  one  of  the  clay  products 
and  the  other  of  the  textile  products  of  New 
Jersey,  aroused  much  interest  and  were 
certainly  more  moving  than  are  displays  of 
either  textiles  or  pottery  and  china  in  serried 
ranks  of  cases  after  the  usual  museum  man- 
ner. Each  exhibit  showed  not  only  the 
homely  objects  of  everyday  use,  but  also 
processes.  They  showed  that  the  doing  of 
a  thing  is  of  greater  interest  and  tends  more 
to  arouse  thought  and  action  than  completed 
objects,  however  rare  or  costly  and  however 
exquisitely  displayed.  This  fact  did  not 
need  demonstration  in  a  museum,  of  course, 
being  familiar  enough  to  the  dullest 
observer.  It  did,  however,  reinforce  our 
conclusion  that  the  museum  of  the  future 
will,  at  times  at  least,  permit  its  visitors  to 
see  objects  in  process  of  making,  such  as  a 
painter  painting,  an  engraver  engraving,  a 
potter  making  and  coloring  and  firing  pot- 
tery, a  weaver  weaving,  a  sculptor  modeling, 
a  wood  carver  carving,  a  carpenter  making 
things,  an  illustrator  and  designer  drawing, 
and  skillet.!  workers  at  their  task  of  cleaning, 
mending,  restoring,  identifying  and  labeling 
objects  which  the  museum  has  acquired. 

In  history,  geography  and  the  life  oi  man, 
the  Newark  museum  has  given  three  modest 
displays.     One  told  by  pictures,  objects  and 


Above:  The  Junior  Museum  Club  on  an  insect  hunt.  The  exhibit 
below — arranged  to  show  the  club  members  how  to  go  collecting—  in- 
cludes: 1.  Butterfly  net.  2.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  benzine  and  medi- 
cine dropper.  3.  Folders  for  packing  butterflies,  open  and  closed. 
4.  Boxes  for  carrying  beetles  and  other  insects.  5.  Hand-lens.  6.  Hol- 
land's Butterfly  Guide.  7.  Hatchet  for  reaching  insects  living  in 
wood.     8.  Tro'wel  for  reaching  insects  living  in  the  ground 
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a  replica  of  an  old  kitchen,  of  colonial  life  in  this 
country.  It  was  visited  and  plainly  enjoyed  by  sev- 
eral thousand,  old  and  young.  One  covered — of 
necessity  quite  thinly — the  land,  the  people,  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  problems  of  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
It  brought  our  institution  to  the  attention  of 
thousands  who  had  never  imagined  that  a  museum 
might  give  instruction  in  the  lives,  as  now  lived,  of 
a  people  of  a  distant  land.  One  was  constructed 
about  a  group  of  objects  brought  by  a  missionary 
from  Thibet. 

The  science  collections  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  so  many,  space  for  their  proper  display  is  so 
small,  and  the  task  of  selecting  a  few  and  reassem- 
bling them  with  proper  pictures,  charts,  maps, 
legends  and  leaflets  is  so  great  that  little  has  been 
done  with  them.  Such  ventures  as  have  been  made 
were  helpful  if  only  to  show  that  the  wonderful 
work  in  making  science  inviting  and  moving,  which 
not  a  few  large  museums  are  now  carrying  on,  can 
be  repeated  with  success  on  a  small  scale.  Weapons; 
objects  illustrative  of  the  life  of  American  Indians; 
semi-precious  stones;  coal,  its  occurrence  and  extrac- 
tion— all  have  been  used  to  good  advantage.  The 
shells  of  several  score  of  mollusks  were  set  forth  in 
a  group  of  flat  cases,  and  entertaining  stories,  in 
label  form,  of  the  characters  and  habits  of  the 
species  shown  were  brought  together  in  a  pamphlet. 

Labels,  legends,  posters,  leaflets,  catalogues  and 
descriptive  pamphlets  have  been  compiled  and 
published  as  parts  of  or  as  addenda  to  all  exhibits. 
In  total  they  number  tens  of  thousands,  even  in 
twelve  short  years.  The  pamphlets  alone,  including 
several  reports,  have  numbered  about  ten  each  year. 
They  have  been  given  away;  mailed  to  museums  and 
schools  and  sold,  as  conditions  indicated.  Our  con- 
clusion is  that  they  are  absolutely  essential  if  the 
visual  instruction  work  of  a  museum  is  to  be  of 
lasting  value.  This  conclusion  does  not,  of  course, 
carry  with  it  the  belief  that  our  products  were  even 
moderately  good.  They  simply  served  to  satisfy  us 
that  printed  matter,  carefully  adapted  to  the  con- 
stituency which  may  read  it,  and  fully  illustrated,  is 
indispensable  and  should  be  more  commonly  used. 

Most  interesting  of  all  activities  have  been  those 
connected  with  young  people  and  the  schools.  The 
special  room  for  children  was  the  most  attractive 
place  in  the  building,  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children. 
It  was  easy,  in  connection  with  it,  to  cause  boy  and 
girl  collectors  and  students  to  form  organizations, 
conduct  meetings,  gather  objects  and  finally  to  install 
here  their  own  collections.  But  it  was  plain  from 
the  first  that  it  is  not  a  proper  part  of  a  museum's 
labors  to  do  more  than  initiate  this  kind  of  work. 

Again  and  again  we  were  reminded  that  the  in- 
come of  a  museum  does  not  permit  it  to  work  in  the 
field  of  formal,  direct  education  save  to  the  slightest 
extent.  Newark's  museum  has  had  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $20,000,  now  employs  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons and  is  confined  in  its  activities  to  one  building. 
Newark's  public  school  system  has  an  income  of 
about  $6,921,000,  employs  about  2,250  persons  and 
does  its  work  in  seventy-five  buildings;  and  for 
proper  comparison  these   totals   should  be  largely 


The  Newark  museum  has  in- 
vented ingenious  isoays  of  com- 
bining loan  exhibits  to  schools 
with  books  and  pictures  D 


increased  for  parochial  and  private  schools  of  all 
kinds.  Similar  figures  for  any  city  would  show  that, 
no  matter  how  large  are  its  museums,  they  are 
almost  negligible  as  to  their  direct  teaching  power 
when  compared  with  the  schools.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  museums  should  put  their  educational  energies 
into  the  effort  to  induce  others,  notably  teachers,  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  objects  they  acquire. 

One  service  which  conditions  of  American  life  seem 
clearly  to  require  of  a  museum  is  that  of  lending. 
This  fact  has  been  accepted  in  recent  years  by  a  good 
many  museums,  notably  by  those  of  science,  industry 
and  commerce.  It  will  surely  soon  be  even  more 
widely  accepted;  and  museums  of  art  will  set  up 
branches  for  wider  display  and  will  also  place  objects 
of  many  kinds  in  schools,  shops  and  hospitals.  In 
Newark,  the  lending  of  museum  objects  to  teachers 
for  use  in  schoolrooms  followed  inevitably  the  lend- 
ing of  pictures,  illustrations,  designs,  etc.,  by  the 
library  for  the  same  purpose.  The  objects  lent  are 
mostly  small  and  inexpensive;  but  they  cover  an  un- 
usually wide  range.  A  van  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Education  delivers  and  collects  three  times  a 
week.  The  work  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
It  makes  of  every  school-room  to  which  material 
goes  a  branch  of  the  museum  and  of  every  teacher 
who  uses  them  an  admirable  docent.  As  docents  or 
expounders  of  the  lessons  the  objects  may  carry,  the 
teacher  is  all  the  more  eager  and  interested  because 
he  borrows  objects  for  school  use  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  not  at  the  command  of  his  superiors. 

This  story  of  the  development  of  one  small 
museum  is  in  fact  but  an  outline  of  the  much  longer 
story  of  the  developments  taking  place  in  many 
museums.  The  idea  that  museums  should  be  mo^e 
serviceable  to  their  respective  communities  has 
grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  has  been  fitted  to 
definite  ends  and  has  deeply  affected  museum  man- 
agement. 


The  Struggle  for  Prohibition 

By  A  FORMER  FEDERAL  OFFICER 

III.    Pirates'  Gold  for  Party  Chests 


MONG  the  men  in  the  older  branches  of  the 
federal  service  there  is  a  pride  in  the  simple 
virtue  of  integrity  which  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  prevalent  corruption  arising  from  pro- 
hibition. These  men  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Customs  and  Internal  Revenue  Bureaus,  both  of  which  have 
to  do  in  considerable  degree  with  liquor.  In  the  latter 
bureau  there  is  a  new  division  made  up  largely  of  men  long 
tried  in  the  service,  known  as  the  Special  Intelligence  Unit, 
which  has  the  duty  of  finding  and  weeding  out  corrupt 
revenue  officials.  As  its  jurisdiction  covers  the  prohibition 
bureau  this  duty  is  not  a  light  one.  The  unit,  however,  is 
proud  of  its  responsibility,  proud  of  its  confidential  position 
as  the  right  hand  of  the  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  Washington  and  more  than  proud  of  its  integrity.  It  has 
in  fact  elevated  honesty  to  a  faith  and  a  creed. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition 
It  is  new,  it  is  not  in  the  classified  civil  service,  appoint- 
ments to  it  are  made  by  favor,  it  has  no  tradition  and  no 
public  or  self-esteem.  Moreover,  liquor  has  always  been 
the  most  corrupting  influence  our  government  has  faced. 
Prohibition  has  enhanced  this  influence  to  a  point  where  it 
seems  a  serious  question  whether  it  will  not  corrupt  the 
nation.  The  issue  is  not  so  much  one  of  wet  and  dry,  but 
of  national  integrity  of  character. 

To  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  struggle  for  a  long 
time  and  have  seen  it  at  close  range,  it  seemed  at  times  as 
though  common  honesty  has  become  a  lost  virtue,  and  that 
the  whole  community  was  joined  in  one  great  conspiracy 
to  defraud  and  to  violate  the  law. 

These  articles  have  been  written  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  men  who  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  duty.  The  cases  and  situations  described 
are  actual,  and  even  the  conversations  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  ones  that  actually  took  place. 

The  story  is  best  told  through  characters  representing  the 
several  bureaus  and  departments  engaged.  They  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  as  Jason  Poole  of  the  Customs, 
Hitchens  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  France  and  Clarke  of 
the  Special  Intelligence  and  Purdy,  assistant  district  at- 
torney, occasionally  called  Justice  from  the  title  of  his  de- 
partment. 

IT  was  after  the  middle  of  1921  when  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  charge  of  the  two  most  important  offices 
in  the  local  war  on  liquor,  those  of  the  state  prohibition 
director  and  the  United  States  district  attorney.  The  ap- 
pointee to  the  first  office  may  be  called  Joseph  C.  Galbraith. 
He  came  from  an  upstate  county  where  he  had  occupied  a 
prominent  position  for  many  years  in  political  and  financial 
affairs.  He  had  always  been  recognized  as  a  well  trained 
party  man  and  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  local  judge,  one  Elisha 
Winter,  who  up  until  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
had  been  the  county  leader  and  was  still  generally  reckoned 
as  such,  although  his  activities  were  ordinarily  manifested 
through  others.  The  new  director  immediately  appointed  as 
his  deputy  in  charge  of  the  prohibition  office  a  man  named 
Jake  Slocum,  who  was  known  as  the  judge's  Man  Friday. 

Both  the  judge  and  the  director  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  state  leader  known  as  the  "big  fellow"  and 
the  judge  was  rumored  to  be  the  choice  for  the  next  gov- 


ernor. The  new  district  attorney  had  a  local  reputation  in 
politics,  as  he  had  been  prominent  in  several  quasi-reform 
movements  which  had  for  political  reasons  received  the  back- 
ing of  the  "big  fellow." 

There  was  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  politician  when 
the  appointments  were  announced  that  they  represented  a 
recognition  of  the  state  boss  by  the  new  administration  at 
Washington.  They  were  his  selections  as  manifestly  as  if 
he  had  personally  made  the  appointments. 

THERE  was  considerable  speculation  as  to  what  the 
selections  meant,  added  to  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
"big  fellow"  that  the  flagrant  disregard  of  law  fostered  by 
the  corrupt  and  incompetent  democracy  must  cease.  This 
declaration  was  echoed  by  the  new  director.  The  new 
district  attorney,  Andrew  W.  Marsh,  in  his  conversation 
with  the  assistant,  Purdy,  insisted  that  he  intended  cleaning 
up  the  bootleggers  and  driving  them  out  of  the  state.  "The 
'big  fellow'  himself  insists  on  it.  Says  he  selected  me  for  this 
office  because  he  knew  I  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  it." 
There  was  a  touch  of  the  oratorical  about  him;  for  Andrew 
W.  Marsh  prided  himself  on  being  a  leader  of  honorable 
and  popular  causes  as  well  as  a  practical  politician. 

Purdy  was  somewhat  perplexed.  He  talked  to  Vince 
O'Donnell,  an  ex-saloon  keeper  who  was  a  practised  hand 
in  politics. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said  Purdy,  "as  though  the  'big  fellow' 
was  deserting  the  ship.  He  has  trained  with  the  liquor 
people  for  twenty  years  and  used  some  millions  of  their 
money  in  financing  his  own  organization  and  salvaging  their 
business.  Now  he  must  think  they  are  sinking  and  he  is 
transferring  himself  bag  and  baggage." 

Vince  winked  shrewdly.     "Wait  and  see,"  he  remarked. 

"Funny  game,  isn't  it?"  went  on  Purdy.  "The  'big  fel- 
low' runs  the  organization  because  he  gets  the  money,  and 
he  gets  the  money  because  he  runs  the  organization." 

"Somebody  has  to  do  it,"  said  Vince.  "The  flies  gather 
where  the  sugar  is." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  new  officials  had  taken  office  that 
the  customs  seized  a  fishing  schooner  and,  with  the  informa- 
tion secured  from  her  crew,  raided  the  soft-drink  bottling 
establishment  of  Bill  McCoy  and  seized  some  fifteen 
hundred  cases  of  liquor.  Jason  Poole,  chief  customs  in- 
spector, was  elated  over  the  fact.  And  his  appetite  whetted 
for  further  achievement.  It  was  about  two  weeks  later  that 
he  came  into  Purdy's  office,  looking  very  tall  and  grim. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  preliminaries.  "I'm  after  a  search 
warrant  for  Ed  Mayer's  restaurant,"  he  announced,  looking 
down  intolerantly.  "He's  bought  a  lot  of  Bill  McCoy's 
smuggled  goods  and  has  'em  stored  on  the  third  floor  of 
his  place." 

"You  sure  are  raising  a  lot  of  devilment,"  Purdy  re- 
marked. "Eddie  is  chief  purveyor  for  most  of  our  best 
families." 

Poole  laughed  harshly.  "Sure,  and  he  thinks  he's  covered 
up  all  around — city  police  and  prohibition  bureau.  He's  as 
perky  as  a  sparrow  after  a  bath.  But  he  has  not  figured  on 
the  customs.  We'll  get  him  on  the  flank.  He's  made  more 
money  in  the  last  year  than  he  ever  imagined  was  coined." 

There  was  a  long  discussion,  and  finally  the  warrant  was 
out.     It  was  a  spectacular  raid.     Mayer  was  discovered  on 
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Honest  Citizen  full  of  18th 
Amendment:  "These  radi- 
cals ought  to  be  shot — They 
break  the  law — hie  —" 


the  third  floor  of  his  restaurant,  surrounded  by  cases  of 
liquor,  busily  engaged  in  scraping  off  foreign  labels.  "I 
knew  you  were  coming,"  he  remarked  as  the  customs  men 
forced  their  way  through  the  door. 

"He  knew  we  were  coming,  did  he,"  snarled  Poole  after- 
wards to  Purdy.  "Somebody  tipped  him  off — a  prohibition 
agent  hanging  over  the  commissioner's  records.  It's  a  fine 
system  you  have  about  here." 

But  the  tip  was  of  no  material  advantage,  for  the  customs 
men  seized  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  goods  which 
were  deposited  in  the  capacious  vaults  under  the  old  custom 
house. 

"Ticklish  stuff  to  get  r.nd  hard  to  hold,"  said  Poole,  lead- 
ing Purdy  on  a  solemn  pilgrimage  of  inspection  down  stone 
stairways  through  a  vaulted  cellar,  to  a  great  iron  door 
which  a  white  haired  man  opened  with  an  enormous  brass 
key.  Beyond  the  door  were  more  vaults  supported  by  sturdy 
stone  pillars,  and  along  the  walls  was  stacked  up  the  booty 
from  the  raids.  Poole  moved  down  a  lane  of  cases,  pried 
the  top  off  a  box,  took  out  a  bottle  and  squinted  at  it  against 
an  electric  light  in  a  wire  cage.  "The  real  stuff,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Purdy  looked  at  him  as  he  leaned  against  the  cases,  tall 
and  lean  and  dour.  "Change  these  electric  bulbs  to  a  torch 
and  put  these  guards  into  uniform  and  you'd  have 
a  setting  for  the  'Cask  of  Amon- 
tillado.' I'm  the  guest,  and 
you  look  sour  enough  to  brick  me 
up  in  here." 

Poole  grunted.  "Not  much.  I'm 
concerned  about  keeping  people  out, 
not  putting  them  in.  This  stuff  is 
some  responsibility.  These  guards 
are  reliable,  but  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  worth  of  liquor  is  hard 
to  hold  these  days.  Five  hundred 
to  the  cop  on  the  beat,  five  thousand 
if  necessary  to  the  guards,  and  the 
stuff  flies  out  of  here  between  one 
and  five  a.  m.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing like  that  prohibition  'seizure 
room'  story.  Do  you  remember 
about  the  time  the  old  administra- 
tion was  getting  ready  to  move  out? 
The  chief  called  in  the  newspaper 
reporters  and  said:  'Boys,  we've 
been  robbed.  Seizure  room  gutted 
of  everything  except  sour  mash. 
Barrels,  case  goods,  kegs,  everything 
gone,  evidence  smashed,  a  hundred 
prosecutions  wiped  out.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune,  but  what  is  there 
to  do  about  it  ?'  The  newspaper 
fellows  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks.  Robbery !  My  eye !  No 
one  ever  caught  a  robber.  No  one 
ever  suggested  how  the  robbery  was 
pulled. — But  this  stuff  is  here,  and 
it's  going  to  stay  here."  He  glow- 
ered at  the  bottle  in  his  hand  and  put  it  tenderly  back  in 
the  case. 

"I've  got  a  lot  to  show  you,"  he  went  on.  "Here's  the 
McCoy  stuff — most  all  smuggled.  Here's  a  lot  of  Mayer's 
stuff,  near  a  hundred  cases  smuggled.  He  was  working  at 
the  labels  on  the  boxes  when  my  fellows  broke  in  on  him." 
He  chuckled.  "Eddie  sure  was  a  mad  hatter  that  day. 
Figured  we'd  double-crossed  him  coming  on  his  flank  as  we 
did.  If  he'd  been  a  tight-wad  now  he  might  have  expected 
it,  but  he'd  been  pretty  liberal  and  he  had  such  a  distinguished 
lot  of   clients,   judges   and  county  officials  and   clubmen,   I 


guess  he  thought  he  couldn't  be  touched.  But  that's  only 
by  the  way.  Here's  the  real  story."  He  rapped  a  case  with 
his  knuckles.  "That's  vermuth  and  it  isn't  smuggled — part 
of  a  thousand-case  lot  that  Garfinkle  imported  through  this 
customs  house  for  sacramental  purposes.  I  wonder  what 
congregations  he  catered  to.  Those  importations  of  his 
were  the  height  of  improvidence.  Benedictine,  vermuth, 
gins,  whiskies,  brandies,  a  thousand  cases  at  a  time,  all  under 
permit  only  issued  by  the  prohibition  office  for  sacramental 
purposes.  We  had  to  mark  it,  tag  it,  collect  duty  on  it, 
pass  it  through.  The  permits  were  binding  on  us.  An 
unholy  sort  of  a  farce,  wasn't  it?"     He  laughed  cynically. 

"Those  permits  were  issued  under  the  old  administra- 
tion?" asked  Purdy. 

Poole  nodded:  "Garfinkle  gave  up  his  importer's  permit 
six  months  ago.  He  had  the  infernal  impudence  to  complain 
that  I  wasn't  on  my  job  and  he  couldn't  carry  on  any  longer 
and   compete   with   smuggled   goods." 

"Well,  the  new  administration  in  the  prohibition  office 
would  have  trimmed  his  importations  anyhow,"  remarked 
Purdy.  "I  assume  it's  on  the  level  so  far  at  least.  It's  not 
a  month  old  yet." 

Poole  laughed  again — a  rasping  sort  of  laugh.  "Prohibi- 
tion is  prohibition,"  he  remarked.  "Wait  till  I  show  you." 
He  pulled  a  case  off  a  pile.  "Do  you  see  this?  One  case 
of  Filson  whiskey,  and  here's  this 
tag  on  her  showing  that  it  came 
out  of  the  distillery  not  three  weeks 
after  the  prohibition  office  changed 
hands,  on  a  permit  apparently  issued 
by  the  office  to  the  Jones  Drug  Com- 
pany. There  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases  like  it.  What 
are  they  doing  in  Mayer's?  Sacra- 
mental vermuth  and  drug  store 
whiskey,  in  a  high  class  restaurant!" 
He  chuckled  sardonically.  "The 
new  prohibition  office  may  have  an 
old  alibi  to  offer,  but  it  has  to  come 
across  with  something.  Drug  store 
whiskey  is  for  drug  store  purposes." 
"It  is  perfectly  possible,"  sug- 
gested Justice,  "that  the  Jones  Drug 
Company  got  this  permit  ostensibly 
for  legitimate  purposes  and  then 
bootlegged  the  liquor  to  Mayer. 

Poole  sniffed:  "And  the  prohibi- 
tion office  wasn't  in  on  the  deal  at 
all  ?  Possible,  of  course.  But  they 
must  be  a  green  prohibition  crowd 
to  let  a  thing  like  that  get  by  with- 
out standing  in  on  it  somewhere." 
"Well,  suppose  the  permits  were 
forged,"  offered  Purdy. 

"Don't    believe    it,"    said    Poole 
shortly.  "Those  tags  look  real  tome." 
"Stop  at  my  office  this  afternoon, 
and   I'll  get  the  answer  from  Pro- 
hibition," remarked  Purdy. 
They  were  going  up  the  stone  steps  out  of  the  basement.  "The 
prohibition  office  looks  like  a  funny  deal  to  me,"  remarked  Poole. 
"You're   a  sunny   little   optimist,"   said   Justice.      "Don't 
you  believe  in  anything?" 

Poole  shrugged  his  thin  shoulders:  "I  believe  everything 
and  nothing  in  the  liquor  business." 

In  the  afternoon  Poole  sat  facing  the  assistant  across  a 
broad  and  venerable  flat-topped  desk.  They  were  both  lean. 
But  Poole  had  a  fierce,  intolerant  leanness  and  the  assistant 
was  quiet  and  non-committal.  His  shell-rimmed  glasses 
gave  him  a  touch  of  owlish  wisdom. 
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"Well,"  said  Poole,  crossing  his  lean  shanks  and  lighting  a 
cigarette.     "What's  the  answer?" 

Justice  smiled  faintly.     "I  haven't  it  yet,  but  Stumpf,  who 
.  is  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  squad,  assured  me  he  would 
get  the  information  and  be  here  at  two-fifteen." 

Poole  scowled  fiercely.  "What  do  you  expect  to  indict 
Ed  Mayer  for?"  he  questioned  sharply. 

"Count  No.  I,"  replied  Justice,  "under  the  Prohibition 
Act,  for  illegal  possession  of  liquor.  Count  No.  2,  for 
receiving  and  concealing  goods  imported  contrary  to  law 
under  the  old  customs  statutes." 

"I  am  just  advised,"  said  Poole,  "that  some  court  down 
south  said  the  customs  law  was  repealed  by  the  Prohibition 
Act ;  and  that1  leaves  Eddie  with  one  count  and  a  maximum 
penalty  of  a  five  hundred  dollars'  fine.  He'd  plead  guilty 
any  time  to  that,  pay  his  fine,  save  a  lawyer's  fee  and  go 
out  whistling." 

"I  question  that  decision,"  said  the  assistant. 

"But?  why  not  charge  him  with  maintaining  a  nuisance 
and  with  selling?"  queried  Poole  shrewdly.  "Both  carry  a 
jail  sentence." 

"Not  a  shred  of  evidence  of  selling." 

Poole  laughed  again,  his  harsh  cynical  laugh.  "You  had 
the  evidence  in  this  office  and  let  it  get  away,"  he  announced 
bitterly.  He  dug  into  his  pocket  and  produced  a  bit  of 
paper.  "Here  it  is — James  F.  Dugan,  teamster.  He  was 
arrested  four  months  ago  for  transporting.  He  had  a  couple 
of  cases  of  Scotch  on  his  wagon,  covered  up  with  celery  and 
other  vegetables.  The  booze  was  going  to  Judge  Nobbit's 
party  from  Mayer's  restaurant.  The  prosecution  was  begun, 
then  something  happened  and  it  was  dropped." 

The  assistant  grinned.  "I  can  guess  why  it  was  dropped, 
but  I  never  heard  of  the  case." 

He  went  for  the  file,  leaving  Poole  smoking  in  solitary 
dignity  for  a  while,  and  came  back  looking  amused. 

"I  got  the  story  from  the  assistant  who  handled  the  case," 
he  remarked  as  he  sat  down.  "The  police  brought  Dugan 
in  here.  The  proceedings  were  started  and  an  information 
filed.  Then  Charlie  O'Brien,  a  lawyer  who  does  things  for 
the  county  judges  once  in  a  while,  oozed  in  here  one  day 
and  laid  the  cards  on  the  table.  Jimmie  was  hauling  that 
liquor  to  Judge  Nobbit's  party  when  a  fool  cop  headed  him 
off.  The  judge  was  a  bit  sensitive  about  the  story  and  was 
anxious  to  have  the  case  nol  prosed  and  forgotten.  As  a 
matter  of  professional  courtesy  that  was  done.  Transporting 
cases  don't  amount  to  anything  anyway — a  trifle  of  a  fine — 
and  we  can  get  a  hundred  more  for  every  one  that  is 
dropped." 

Poole's  stare  was  more  than  usually  intolerant.  "Waiving 
the  courtesy,"  he  rasped,  "I  suggest  that  Dugan  be  re-ar- 
rested and  proceeded  against,  that  Mayer  be  indicted  for 
selling  and  Dugan  and  the  judge  be  subpoenaed  as  wit- 
nesses"— he  leaned  across  the  desk  intently — "and  what's 
more,  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  at  least  three  other  judges 
and  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  who  had  a  party  at 
Eddie's  place  upstairs  about  three  days  before  the  raid.  They 
are  all  competent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  he  sold  and  fur- 
nished liquor." 

The  assistant  whistled:  "Customs  pulling  down  the 
pillars.  Don't  you  understand,  man,  that  we've  got  to  pre- 
serve  a   few  of   the   hypocrisies?" 

"You  mean,  save  a  few  hypocrites?"  snapped  Poole. 

Justice  laughed.  "Any  way  you  choose  to  phrase  it,  but 
I'm  looking  at  duty  number  one,  which  is. to  make  a  criminal 
out  of  Eddie  Mayer.  Of  course  he  couldn't  sell  unless 
somebody  bought,  and  everybody  knows  Eddie  had  the  best 
trade  in  the  city.  So  long  as  we  keep  those  customers  in  the 
background,  we  may  be  able  to  convince  a  jury  that  the 
defendant  is  a  criminal  and  a  menace  to  society,  but  suppose 
we  bring  in  a  procession  of  judges  and  prominent  citizens 


and  pin  'em  down  under  oath  to  testifying  that  they  bought 
from  the  defendant.  Of  course,  technically  they  might  not 
have  been  breaking  the  law,  but  practically  they  stood  fifty- 
fifty  with  Mayer  in  the  offense.  In  view  of  their  position 
they  ought  to  take  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  blame.  Could 
anybody  convict  Eddie  under  such  circumstances?  The  trial 
would  be  a  farce.     And  my  job  is  to  convict." 

"It's  bound  to  be  a  farce  anyway,"  snapped  Poole.  "The 
facts  are  there  whether  you  show  'em  or  not." 

"What  we  don't  see  doesn't  hurt  us,"  suggested  the  as- 
sistant. 

"Rot,"  snarled  Poole,  "Mayer  ought  to  subpoena  all  his 
customers  and  make  'em  stand  up  and  testify  that  they 
bought.  I  suppose  he  won't  be  able  to  get  a  corporal's  guard 
in  here  as  character  witnesses,  and  they  ought  to  come  in 
voluntarily  and  announce  that  they  induced  the  offense 
and   plead   for  his  release." 

"They've  all  paid  him  good  money  to  break  the  law  for 
them,"  remarked  Justice.  "If  he  goes  to  jail  for  it,  that's 
what  he.  got  the  extra  profit  for.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
we're  getting  too  sentimental." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Poole  sourly,  "that  criminal  prose- 
cutions are  getting  too  hypocritical  to  be  decent." 

"We're  an  inconsistent  lot  anyhow,"  commented  Purdy. 
"I  can  look  back  over  the  last  few  years  and  remember  how 
those  very  customers  of  Mayer's  were  in  a  terrible  rage 
when  some  poor  devil  of  a  Red  or  a  pacifist  suggested  that 
the  constitution  might  be  improved  upon.  The  suggestion 
was  sacrilege.  Think  of  these  same  men  now,  not  only 
damning  the  constitution,  but  defying  it!" 

THE  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Stumpf  of 
the  prohibition  bureau.  He  resembled  his  name  in  build. 
He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  with  his  short  legs  barely  reach- 
ing the  floor.  "I  am  at  your  service,  gentlemen,"  he  re- 
marked graciously,  while  his  pale  blue  eyes  moved  uncer- 
tainly from  the  assistant  to  Poole. 

"What  did  you  find  out  about  the  Jones  Drug  Company 
permit?"   asked  Justice. 

Mr.  Stumpf  passed  his  hand  over  his  high  white  forehead 
and  murmured.  "Sorry,  Mr.  Purdy — I  regret  very  much 
I  couldn't  get  the  information.  The  files,  you  know,  are 
strictly  guarded.  Mr.  Slocum's  orders.  Nobody  has  access 
to  them  but  the  director  and  himself,  and  both  are  out  of 
town.  The  ndes  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  you,  sir,  not 
entirely,"  he  added  apologetically,  "but  orders  are  orders, 
you  know,  and  I  don't  question  my  superiors.'' 

Poole  laughed  sardonically,  and  the  pale  blue  eyes  winced 
a  trifle  and  seemed  more  uncertain.  Mr.  Stumpf  cleared 
his  throat  and  added:  "But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  re- 
member a  permit  being  issued  to  the  Jones  Drug  Company 
or  some  drug  company." 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  assistant.  "But  will  you  tell  Mr. 
Slocum  immediately  on  his  return  that  the  information  is 
most  important  and  should  be  secured  for  us  at  once.  And 
would  you  also  send  one  or  two  men  to  interview  Garfinkle 
and  the  Jones  Drug  Company  as  to  these  permits.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  they  may  have  been  in  conspiracy  with 
Mayer  to  defeat  the  law." 

"I'll  have  two  men  on  their  way  in  half  an  hour,"  said 
Mr.  Stumpf  with  emphasis  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"And  I'll  send  one  of  my  men  with  them,"  snapped  Poole. 

"Certainly- — certainly,  if  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Stumpf 
hastily. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  a  pair  of  prohibition  men  on  this  case 
on  a  bet,"  said  Poole,  as  soon  as  Stumpf  had  dis« 
appeared. 

But  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  customs  inspector 
little  light  was  derived  from  the  report.  The  best  Mr. 
(  iarfinkle  could  do  was  to  assure  his  inquisitors  that  he  had 
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sold  the  vermuth  in  question  to  a  rabbi  in  New  York,  but 
the  name  couldn't  be  found.  His  records  were  defective. 
He  spent  most  of  the  interview  complaining  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  customs  service  that  had  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  his 
business.  The  Jones  Drug  Company  denied  emphatically 
that  it  had  ever  made  application  to  the  director  for  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  and  pointed  out,  in  corroboration  of 
this  denial,  that  is  was  not  authorized  to  do  a  drug  business 
but  merely  to  manufacture  certain  tonics,  none  of  which 
carried  whiskey  as  an  ingredient — so  it  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  whiskey. 

HERE  we  are,"  said  Purdy,  after  the  reports  had  been 
submitted,  "just  about  where  we  started.  The  Jones 
Drug  Company  people  aren't  lying  about  their  basic  permit 
■ — it  speaks  for  itself;  and  if  the  office  issued  a  permit  to 
withdraw  whiskey  in  their  name,  it  was  either  fraud  or 
mistake,  unless,  of  course,  the  permit  was  forged." 

"It  wasn't  forged,"  asserted  Poole,  "and  it  wasn't  a  mis- 
take. And,  what's  more,  Stumpf  is  never  going  to  furnish 
you  with  any  information   about   it." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  said  the  assistant  thoughtfully. 
"But  still  there  is  always  a  presumption  of  innocence  until 
the  proof  closes  out  any  other  hypothesis.  I  certainly  should 
like  to  know  how  that  Filson  whiskey  got  into  Mayer's 
restaurant.  The  information  would  help  a  lot  in  clearing 
up  the  situation." 

Poole  chuckled:  "I'll  have  that,  before  you'll  hear  from 
Slocum  or  Stumpf."  He  got  up,  stretched  his  long  legs. 
"That's  a  promise  and  a  prophecy,"  he  remarked  as  he 
went  out. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  he  came  back  with  a  typewritten 
statement  that  he  threw  on  the  desk  triumphantly. 

"Have  you  got  the  information  about  the  permits?"  he 
demanded. 

"Have    you    learned    how   the    Filson    whiskey   got    into 
Mayer's   restaurant  ?"   parried   the   assistant. 
"Read  that  statement,"  asked   Poole. 
"You  win,"  remarked  Justice.     "The  permit  information 
has  been  coming  and  coming,  but  it  hasn't  reached  me  yet. 
I'll   give  it  another  prod." 

He  had  Stumpf  on  the  telephone  in  a  few  minutes. 
"I  haven't  yet  received  that  information  about  the  Jones 
Drug  Company  permit,"  he  said. 

"The  Jones  Drug  Company  .  .  ."  repeated  a  worried 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  "The  Jones  Drug  Com- 
pany— certainly — certainly,  I  remember."  There  was  a  long 
pause. 

"Hello,"  said  the  assistant. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  worried  voice.  "I  regret  I  haven't 
the  information  yet — orders  you  see — and  the  files  are  locked 
— and — and — I  thought  I  might  be  going  farther  than  you 
wanted   me  to." 

"You  can't  go  too  far  for  me,"  said  the  assistant  shortly. 
"All  right,  all  right.     I'll  be  down  to  see  you  Monday," 
and  the  voice  was  gone. 

Justice  turned  around  to  find  Poole  grinning  at  him  like 
a  satyr.  "Got  a  bit  of  your  conversation,"  he  remarked 
with  a  chuckle.  "Stumpf  is  trying  to  stand  in  with  the 
director  by  obeying  orders  and  is  afraid  that  something  may 
break.  He's  in  a  devil  of  a  sweat,  I  take  it.  But  now  read 
what   I've  got  in   that  statement." 

Purdy  read  it  carefully,  laid  it  down  on  the  desk,  put 
his  shell-rimmed  glasses  on  top  of  it."  "That's  a  honey," 
he  announced  with  slow  emphasis.  "You  certainly  have 
got  the  goods." 

"I  have  the  teamster  himself  outside,"  said  Poole  with 
no  little  pride.  "I  twisted  the  story  out  of  him  on  a 
bluff,   made  up  of  pieces  of   the  truth." 

"It  looks  to  me,"  suggested  Purdy,  "as  though  we  should 


call  the  Special  Intelligence  Unit  in  for  this.     It  is  begin- 
ning to  look  a  lot  like  a  case  for  them." 

"Do  what  you  like,"  said  Poole  sourly,  "this  is  prohibit 
tion  stuff  I'm  doing  anyhow.  If  Special  Intelligence  isn't 
up  to  its  job,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  help  it  a  bit." 

In  a  few  moments  France  and  Clarke  of  the  Special  In- 
telligence came  into  the  room,  bringing  Hitchens  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  with  them.  The  three  men  grouped 
themselves  about  the  desk,  Hitchens  a  neatly  dressed  man, 
with  a  clear  complexion  and  smoothly  brushed  white  hair; 
Clarke,  little  and  quick  and  alert,  with  pointed  face ;  and 
France,  a  slight  man,  emanating  faint  and  perpetual  worry. 

The  assistant  started  the  discussion.  "The  raid  at  Mayer's 
has  opened  up  a  lot  of  extraordinary  possibilities  which  would 
interest  you.  In  addition  to  the  smuggled  goods  and  some 
curious  importations,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
of  domestic  goods  were  seized,  mostly  Filson  whiskey,  and 
each  case  carried  a  distiller's  tag  showing  that  it  had  been 
purchased  and  withdrawn  on  the  permit  of  the  Jones  Drug 
Company." 

"The  Jones  Drug  Company,"  cried  Clarke  with  a  quick 
nervous  laugh.  He  looked  at  Hitchens  who  smiled  broadly 
and  at  France  whose  air  of  faint  worry  became  more  per- 
ceptible. 

"Have  you  heard  of  this  drug  company  before?"  asked 
Purdy. 

"Have  we?"  said  Clarke,  balancing  himself  on  the  front 
legs  of  his  chair  and  leaning  forward  on  the  desk.  "Just 
have  we." 

"Let  Mr.  Purdy  finish  his  story  and  then  we  can  tell 
ours,"  suggested  France  in  his  quiet  voice. 

"There  isn't  much  more,"  said  the  assistant,  "except  that 
the  Jones  Drug  Company  denies  having  applied  for  the 
permit,  and  the  prohibition  office  won't  or  can't  give  me  any 
information  about  it,  and  Jason  Poole  has  turned  up  the 
teamster  who  hauled  the  goods,  and  taken  a  statement  from 
him." 

"Not  much?"  said  Clarke  excitedly.  "It  just  about  caps 
our  end  of  the  story.  Hitchens  came  in  to  see  us  a  week 
ago.  He  was  on  a  special  assignment  from  Washington,  to 
check  the  records  of  four  or  five  permittees,  the  Jones  Drug 
Company,  the  Walls  Manufacturing  Company  and  two 
chemical  companies  who  had  apparently  been  withdrawing  a 
raft  of  whiskey  from  the  Filson  distillery.  They  all  told 
him  they  hadn't  withdrawn  a  drop,  that  their  business  per- 
mits didn't  include  whiskey  and  they  never  made  any  appli- 
cation to  the  state  director  for  that  purpose.  And  yet  the 
distiller  had  copies  of  the  permits  in  his  files  showing  the 
withdrawals.  The  situation  looked  so  funny  he  stopped  in 
to  see  us.  The  names  of  those  companies  sounded  familiar, 
so  we  dug  into  our  files  and,  sure  enough,  turned  up  copies 
of  four  permits  allowing  each  of  the  companies  to  withdraw 
seventy-five  hundred  gallons  of  whiskey — all  issued  on  the 
same  day  not1  more  than  a  week  after  the  new  director  took 
charge,  all  signed  with  his  name  and  initialed  by  Jake 
Slocum.  We  had  been  tipped  off  the  day  those  permits  went 
out.  The  amounts  were  so  big,  we  slipped  over  to  the  office 
to  inquire  about  them.  The  director  and  Slocum  were  both 
out,  but  we  got  them  on  the  telephone  and  explained  to  them 
that  such  amounts  of  whiskey  were  unusual,  but  they  assured 
us  everything  was  proper.  And  what  were  we  to  do?  It 
was  their  business  to  issue  permits,  and  it  didn't  seem  pos- 
sible at  the  time  that  the  office  could  go  bad  so  quick — but 
I  tell  you  what  we  did  do,"  he  added  brightly.  "We  made 
copies  of  those  papers." 

"I  want  you  to  hear  the  teamster's  story,"  said   Purdy. 
"It  will  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  situation." 

"Before  he  comes  in,"   said   Hitchens,   "I   will  give  you 
some   figures   I    got   from    a    reliable   source   showing   how 
(Continued  on  page  602) 
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BOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  half  the  young 
men  in  Great  Britain  were  reading  advertise- 
ments booming  Canada- — the  country  of  un- 
limited possibilities,  calling  to  the  vigorous  and 
adventurous.  Among  the  thousands  who 
crowded  the  steamers  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a 
small,  unobtrusive  young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  named 
Seymour  James  Farmer,  born  in  Cardiff  of  English  parents. 

No  one  would  have  picked  him  out  as  a  future  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  But  young  Farmer  had  in  him  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  lot  of  mankind  better  than  he 
found  it.  In  England  he  had  felt  the  weight  of  entrenched 
privilege,  an  iniquitous  land  system,  an  idle  moneyed  class. 
Working  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Winnipeg,  the  young  man  dreamed  of  a  future 
when  these  evils  should  be  swept  away.  Henry  George 
was  in  those  days  captivating  the  fancy  of  the  eager-hearted, 
pointing  an  easy  path  to  a  millenium.  Farmer  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  the  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty. 

Year  in,  year  out,  in  whatever  leisure  his  earning  a  living 
and  supporting  a  family  permitted,  Farmer  was  making 
speeches  on  the  single  tax,  direct  legislation  and  other  reme- 
dies for  social  and  economic  ills.  He  worked  zealously  to 
attract  new  members  into  the  little  family  of  single-taxers 
and  made  up  innumerable  parcels  of  single-tax  propaganda 
for  dissemination  through  the  prairies.  But  the  single-tax 
could  hardly  be  made  popular  in  a  comimunity  where  every 
street-sweeper  owned  a  bit  of  land  which  he  hoped  to  sell 
some  day  for  twice  what  he  paid  for  it ! 

Sterner  days  were  in  prospect.  Labor  was  slowly  becom- 
ing a  political  force,  and  Farmer  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  labor's  fight.  His  sincerity  and  unselfishness 
quickly  earned  for  him  the  respect  of  the  plain  people.  The 
election  of  F.  J.  Dixon  to  the  Manitoba  legislature  in  191 4, 
the  first  direct  representative  of  the  Labor  Party  to  enter 
that  body,  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  little  group  in 
which  Farmer  was  prominent. 

Then  the  war — and  to  Farmer  war  was  the  thing  un- 
speakable. He  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  madness,  wicked 
senseless  slaughter,  the  antithesis  of  everything  for  which 
he  had  striven,  hoped  and  prayed.  He  opposed  the  war. 
He  opposed  conscription.  He  supported  any  overture  for 
peace  from  any  quarter.  And  in  proportion  as  he  did  this 
he  lost  prestige.     He  risked  his  job.    He  risked  everything. 

After  the  war  came  the  general  strike  of  191 9.  Farmer 
was  never  a  Red.  He  was  not  prominent  in  that  unfortunate 
struggle.  But  his  friends  were,  and  when  they  were  in 
trouble  he  stuck  to  them.  Time  is  now  taking  away  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  those  years;  each  side  is  recognizing  that 
it  was  no  easy  time  for  the  other.  Many  who  bore  a  heavy 
hand  on  men  like  Farmer  are  now  fair  enough  to  admit  that 
these  men  stood  for  a  principle  at  tremendous  cost.  And 
with  much  of  what  was  promised  as  a  result  of  the  war 
long  gone  glimmering,  the  ordinary  citizen  feels  that  perhaps 
something  is  to  be  said  for  those  who  refused  to  take  any 
part   in   the  whole  business. 

And  so  we  come  down  to  the  year  1922  and  the  attempt 
of  the  Winnipeg  street  railway,  a  private  corporation,  to 
get  a  ten-year  extension  of  its  franchise.  It  looked  a  safe 
bet  for  the  extension,  with  an  enormous  profit  to  the  com- 
pany from  the  city's  growth.  The  company  promised  better 
business,  wider  service  and  prosperity  beyond  the  dreams 
of  even   real-estate  agents. 


But,  unfortunately  for  the  company,  the  negotiations  with 
the  city  council  continued  until  the  time  for  the  annual  city 
election.  The  business  community  and  the  professional 
classes  made  no  effort  to  defeat  the  franchise  extension ;  the 
Labor  Party  alone  took  up  the  task. 

When  Labor  looked  round  for  a  candidate  to  uphold  the 
banner  of  public  ownership  and  operation  of  the  street 
railway,  the  choice  fell  upon  Seymour  James  Farmer  who, 
after  a  clean-cut  campaign,  defeated  his  opponent,  a  lawyer- 
alderman  who  favored  the  granting  of  the  franchise  ex- 
tension, by  nearly  four  thousand  votes.  Progressives  in  all 
classes  rallied  to  the  Labor  banner,  and  the  Labor  Party 
through  his  election  has  greatly  enhanced  its  prestige  in  the 
city  of  Winnipeg. 

EACH  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  Rumania,  had  a  woman  delegate  in  the 
third  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  All  of  them  serve 
on  the  Fifth  Committee  which  is  concerned  with  the  white 
slave  traffic  and  other  topics  of  special  interest  to  women ; 
the  Swedish  woman  delegate,  who  is  a  lawyer,  also  serves  on 
a  legal  committee  and  the  Norwegian  on  the  Committee  for 
Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Helene  Vacaresco,  the  only  Latin  woman  delegate,  is  a 
poetess  and  well  known  in  her  country.  In  1916  she  went 
to  Paris  and  London  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rumania,  and  in 
19 1 9  she  again  went  to  England  and  lectured  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  During  the  war 
she  visited  all  the  large  American  camps  and  many  war- 
ships and  spoke  of  her  country's  cause  to  a  hundred  soldier 
audiences.  Accustomed  to  the  life  in  Rumanian  diplomatic 
circles  and  at  court,  writes  one  of  her  country  women.  Miss 
Vacaresco  readily  adapts  herself  to  any  circumstances.  She 
was  a  friend  of  Queen  Carmen  Sylva  whose  poems  are  still 
widely  read  and  who  is  lovingly  remembered  for  her  thought- 
ful interest  in  movements  for  social  betterment.  Together 
they  translated  the  Rumanian  ballads  known  as  the  Rhapsody 
of  the  Dimbovitza. 

At  the  League  of  Nations  session  Miss  Vacaresco  acquired 
a  reputation  for  wide  knowledge  of  social  and  political 
affairs;  "she  ahvays  rises  to  suggest  some  practical  solution 
of  the  subject  under  discussion  with  almost  masculine 
emphasis,"  writes  a  correspondent.  Her  views  on  the  fem- 
inist movement  are  interesting:  she  divides  the  women  of 
this  epoch  into  two  categories,  the  sowers  and  the  reapers. 
Among  the  first  she  reckons  the  pioneers  who  made  possible 
the  work  of  the  second  group  in  which  she  modestly  includes 
herself.  The  militant  suffrage  workers  she  compares  to  the 
shock  troops  who  prepare  the  way  for  further  advance  and 
whose  unselfishness  bears  fruit  today.  The  "reapers''  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  breaking  down  the  remaining 
obstacles  to  woman's  advancement. 

Miss  Vacaresco  intensely  desires  that  America  join  the 
league  and  hopes  to  visit  this  country  shortly  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  better  to  understand  its  point  of  view. 


REINHA 
tion   in 


ARD   STRECKER,    former   minister  of   educa- 
the  state  of  Rhinish    Hesse,  now  president  of 

the  foremost  German  prohibition  organization,  a  committee 
formed  of  the  presidents  of  twelve  national  abstinence  unions, 
has  just  visited  this  country  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
soliciting  financial  aid  for  the  cause  of  prohibition  in  his 
country  and  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  effects  of  pro- 
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hibition  in  America.  With  him  were  a  number  of  other 
leaders  in  the  German  movement  against  drink — a  move- 
ment which  has  had  a  slow  growth  for  decades  and  has  taken 
new  life  since  the  war.  The  visible  effects  of  prohibition 
here  have  surpassed  Dr.  Strecker's  most'  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions, though  he  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  still  is 
drinking — in  some  regions  more  than  in  others.  He  con- 
trasts American  life  with  that  in  Germany  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  a  suburban  train 
arriving  in  the  great  cities  of  Germany  on  Sunday  nights, 
he  says,  that  does  not  discharge  its  burden  of  drunken 
passengers. 

Although  the  temperance  movement  has  made  enormous 
progress  since  the  war,  two  causes  have  contributed  towards 
making  the  total  consumption  of  alcohol  almost  the  same  as 
it  was  before  the  war:  the  loosening  of  morals  which  has 
increased  the  number  of  resorts  in  which  only  distilled 
liquors  are  sold  and  brought  with  it  especially  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  and  young  girls  frequenting 
these  resorts,  and  the  desperation  due  to  poverty  and  the 
fluctuating  value  of  money  which  has  completely  undermined 
the  habit  of  thrift  once  so  strong  among  Germans.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  highest  officials  of  the  government 
receive  a  salary  equivalent  to  that  exacted  for  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  180,000  soldiers  of  the  occupying  army,  that 
meat,  milk  and  butter  have  become  unknown  commodities  in 
a  majority  of  homes  and  the  children  even  of  the  best 
families  are  undernourished,  it  is  not  surprising,  he  adds,  that 
women  as  well  as  men  have  been  seized  by  despair  which  many 
seek  to  drown  in  the  forced  gayety  of  the  saloon  and  the 
cabaret. 

And  yet  the  number  of  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic 
drink,  says  Dr.  Strecker,  has  greatly  increased.  The  member- 
ship of  prohibition  societies  is  a  faulty  test  because  with  the 
prevailing  poverty,  membership  in  these  as  in  all  other 
organizations  has  lapsed.  A  recent  trial  ballot  in  a  typical 
industrial  district  of  the  city  of  Bielefeld,  following  a  week's 
campaign,  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  city,  resulted  in  the  astonishing  favorable  vote 
of  12,000  out  of  14,000  electors,  the  minority  including  not 
only  the  opponents  but  those  who  abstained  from  voting. 
Similar  results,  Dr.  Strecker  believes,  would  be  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  forces  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition include,  above  all,  a  majority  of  the  young  people. 
Total  abstinence  from  liquor  and  tobacco  has  become  a 
standard  of  respectability  both  among  the  youth  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  among  students.  A  drunken  student  is  losing 
caste.  This  phenomenon  is  considered  by  Dr.  Strecker  both 
a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  youth  movement  which  represents 
healthy  reaction  from  the  demoralization  that  followed  the 
war.  There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  prohibition  among 
the  organized  workers — due  largely  to  the  pressure  of  the 
younger  groups.  At  the  last  convention  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  at  Augsburg  a  resolution  was  adopted 
demanding  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  all  distilled 
liquors,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  sugar  for  making  wine 
and  the  reduction  of  the  permissible  alcoholic  content  of 
beer. 

The  fight  against  prohibition  is  led,  of  course,  by  the 
national  organizations  of  distillers  and  brewers  and  by  the 
press  which  is  almost  wholly  under  their  financial  influence. 
At  labor  meetings  addressed  by  prohibition  speakers,  rep- 
resentatives of  these  organizations  are  almost  always  present 
to  heckle  them ;  often  sailors  and  waiters  who  have  been  in 
America  are  hired  by  these  bodies  to  go  around  to  labor 
meetings  to  spread  a  false  description  of  the  effects  of  pro- 
hibition in  America — saying  that  thousands  are  dying  here 
from  poisonous  substitution  drinks  and  that  there  is  more 
drunkenness  here  now  than  there  was  before  the  war.  Dr. 
Strecker's  visit  to  America  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  being 


able  to  refute  such  speakers  on  the  ground  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  He  believes  that  large  numbers  of 
German-Americans  are  also  unfortunately  under  the 
deceptive  influence  of  German  newspapers.  In  one  city 
which  he  visited,  a  German  pastor  told  him  the  usual  story 
of  the  failure  of  prohibition,  and  on  the  same  day  a  woman 
who  was  managing  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  told  him  that  she  had  been  forced  to  convert  that 
establishment  into  a  general  vacation  home  because  her  usual 
number  of  patients  had  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  to 
ten.  Such  experiences  have  been  frequently  met  with  by 
members  of  the  delegation.  Nevertheless,  the  brewers  in 
Germany,  says  Dr.  Strecker,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
actual  facts.  At  a  recent  private  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Adlon, 
at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  go  to  America  to 
collect  anti-prohibition  testimony,  they  admitted  that  pro- 
hibition in  this  country  had  come  to  stay  and  that,  if  that 
fact  were  allowed  to  become  known  in  Germany,  it  would 
constitute  the  gravest  menace  to  their  interests.  As  an 
immediate  step,  though  a  minor  one,  arising  from  his  Amer- 
ican experience,  Dr.  Strecker  favors  a  movement  for  the 
establishment  in  Germany  of  large  numbers  of  alcohol-free 
restaurants  of  the  American  cafeteria  type.  While  there 
are  such  places  in  many  German  cities,  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  come  up  to  American  standards  in  cleanliness,  comfort 
and  cheerfulness.  Another  minor  measure  which  he  favors 
as  a  result  of  his  trip  is  a  stronger  movement  for  stopping 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  trade-union  buildings,  of  which  there 
are  many  throughout  Germany.  Even  now, says  Dr.  Strecker, 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  labor  meetings  to  be  held 
in  schools  and  other  public  buildings  because  large  numbers 
of  workmen  wish  to  avoid  the  spending  of  money  on  beer; 
but  in  the  halls  owned  by  labor  bodies,  the  revenue  from 
drink  is  unfortunately  too  important  to  be  easily  given  up. 
In  other  countries  this  has  been  accomplished  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 

Apart  from  his  official  interests,  Dr.  Strecker  is  also  active 
in  the  combat  of  anti-semitism  which,  he  says,  is  making 
headway  in  Germany  and  is  closely  linked  up  with  political 
reaction.  He  was  astonished  to  find  how  badly  Americans, 
including  those  of  German  origin,  are  informed  about  the 
actual  situation  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  his  main  endeavors 
upon  his  return  will  be  to  work  for  a  better  system  of  mutual 
information. 

[""HOSE  of  us  who  picture  Africa  mainly  as  described  in 
1  the  "best  seller"  will  think  of  it  as  portrayed  in  Keable's 
The  Mother  of  All  Living  or  in  Batouala.  That  the  latter 
comes  nearer  to  the  sketches  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of 
the  unusual  traveler  is  to  be  conceded.  Yet  numerous  actual 
letters  which  fill  the  mail-bag  tell  just  such  descriptions  of 
the  dark,  the  little  known  continent. 

"My  fleeting  impressions,"  writes  Emily  Saker,  a  Baptist 
missionary,  from  the  Cameroons,  "are  of  mud  houses,  ground 
brownish-gray,  and  roofs  of  thatched  grass,  silvery  in  the 
sunlight.  There  are  bushes  and  palms  richly  green,  and  a 
deep  blue  sky.  Imagine  this  setting  for  a  native  group) — a 
mother  forming  a  clay  pot  with  her  hands  in  lieu  of  a  potter's 
wheel,  while  the  black-faced  children  gather  nearby. 

"One  day,"  continues  Miss  Saker,  "a  guide  of  our  party 
came  to  tell  us  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  food- 
stuffs he  and  some  of  the  young  men  were  going  to  take  a 
boat  to  Victoria  to  purchase  a  load  there.  It  was  good  news 
which,  however,  soon  turned  to  tragedy,  for  the  boat  on  its 
return  trip  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  certain  of  the  young 
men  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock  and  drowned. 
Those  who  remained  on  board  were  scorched  and  stunned 
but  recovered  sufficiently  by  dawn  to  put  oars  in  the  row- 
locks, and  very  feebly  pull  up  with  the  incoming  tide.  Their 
harrowing  tale  created  a  sinister  home-coming  in  our  midst." 


The  Craftsman  in  the  Age  of  Mechanics 


An  Industrial  Art  Survey 

Reviewed  by  BRUNO  LASKER 


"^f  ■  ^*HEN  thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  Bureau 
J  ■  ^^  of  Education  published  the  voluminous  report, 
■  ■   edited  by  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  on  Education 

\     ■     M    in  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  in  the  United 

^-^•^  States,  this  country  was  at'  the  beginning  of 
a  systematic  provision  for  industrial  training;  for  most  of 
the  finer  processes  of  manual  labor  it  was  dependent  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  today  on  the  work  of  immigrants 
who  had  received  their  training  in  Europe.  Since  then 
technical  education  in  almost  all  its  branches  has  made  enor- 
mous strides.  Several  reasons  have  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  progress  in  the  crafts  more  narrowly  described  as 
the  industrial  or  decorative  arts  has  been  slower  than  in  most 
others.  In  the  first  place,  although  wealth  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  these  thirty 
years,  the  emergence  of  a  pioneering  people  with  a  puritan 
tradition  from  a  desire  for  the  satisfaction  of  purely  material 
wants  to  an  appreciation  of  beauty  has  of  necessity  been 
slow.  Self-denial  gave  way  to  eagerness  for  ostentatious 
display.  A  member  of  the  English  Moseley  Commission 
which  visited  America  some  twenty  years  ago  to  study  its 
provision  for  art  education  told  the  writer  he  would  rather 
go  to  a  lunatic  asylum  than  spend  a  lifetime  amid  the 
vulgarity  of  the  homes  of  the  American  rich,  their  hotels, 
clubs  and  picture  collections.  A  second  reason  for  the  slow 
growth  of  art  education  in  America  has  been  the  general 
disinclination  of  talented  youth  to  travel  the  slow  road  of 
study  to  achieve  renown,  maybe,  in  one  of  the  lesser  arts. 
Cleverness,  the  ability  to  take  short  cuts,  still  is  the  bane 
of  all  American  arts. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason,  is  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  our  so-called  art  industries 
are  carried  on  is  so  filled  with  the  purely  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age  that  countries  with  much  less  "efficiency"  in  their 
methods  of  production,  but  with  a  traditional  reverence  for 
creative  effort,  still  to  a  large  extent  dominate  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  things  of  beauty. 

If  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards,  the  director  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  who  has  just  published  an  industrial 
art  survey  for  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York 

(Macmillan  Co.),  had  shown  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  problem  in  its  larger  aspects,  he  might  have  contributed 
an  epoch-making  work.  As  it  is,  his  report,  interesting  and 
suggestive  as  it  is  in  many  particulars,  stays  on  the  surface 
of  things  and  does  not  come  anywhere  near  the  question 
of  how  art  may  be  made  a  vital  element  in  American  life. 

Throughout  he  accepts  the  commercial  viewpoints  of  his 
principal  informants  as  the  basis  for  his  studies  instead  of 
taking  a  critical  view  of  the  whole  process  of  the  application 
of  art  to  American  industry.  And  since,  nominally,  his  con- 
cern is  not  for  greater  profit  for  these  industrialists  but  for 
art,  his  report  is  necessarily  full  of  contradictions  and  false 
reasoning. 

This  is.  of  course,  not  to  sav  that  American  tnste  ru>s  not 

improved  and  is  not  further  improving,  partlv  in  spite  of 
the    commercial    motive    under    which    most    applied    art    is 

produced    and    partlv    because    in    competition    with    Europe 

those  who   are  in    the   artistic  trades  as  business  men   must 

learn  and  have  learned  to  adopt  some  of  the  European 
methods.      One  need   only  compare   the   interior  decorations 


of  today  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  or  the  display  of 
advertising,  or  women's  dress  to  see  really  great  achievement 
in  the  purification  and  refinement  of  taste.  Indeed,  in  a  few 
fields,  such  as  advertising  display  and  inexpensive  furniture, 
the  demands  of  business  and  of  good  taste  have  happily  coin- 
cided to  such  an  extent  that  in  them  America  excels  Europe. 
Moreover,  since  mass  production  can  afford  higher  payments 
for  design — whether  it  be  bought  from  outside  sources  or 
produced  by  salaried  designers — than  limited  production,  we 
see,  in  many  cases,  the  curious  anomaly  that  the  cheaper 
articles  are  better  designed  than  the  more  expensive.  For 
instance,  the  type  available  for  printing  is  largely  governed 
by  the  dies  furnished  by  two  great  manufacturing  companies 
and  by  the  case-type  made  by  the  chief  foundry  concern ; 
no  wonder  that  American  printing,  though  more  uniform 
perhaps  than  that  of  other  countries,  has  the  advantage  of 
superior  designers  since,  obviously,  with  such  a  market  no 
price  is  too  high  to  employ  the  very  highest  talent. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  his  report  to  support 
Professor  Richards  in  his  conclusion : 

Whether  we  borrow,  or  whether  we  create,  the  art  that  will 
minister  to  American  needs  will  be  the  art  of  the  machine. 
Only  through  quantity  production  and  the  machine  can  the 
needs  of  modern  democracy  be  met.  Consequently,  our  prob- 
lem in  artistic  expression  is  to  master  the  machine  and  in  so 
doing  to  create  art  for  the  people.  This  problem  means  finding 
expression  in  terms  appropriate  to  modern  life  through  a 
machine  process  with  which  the  designer  no  longer  has  intimate 
personal  contact. 

This  paragraph  contains  a  medley  of  truth  and  error. 
Of  course,  our  object  must  be  to  master  the  machine.  But 
we  never  shall,  so  long  as  "quantity  production"  is  the  aim. 
The  machine,  at  best,  can  create  for  the  people  objects  of 
intrinsically  good  design ;  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  mass 
production  of  ornament  it  destroys  appreciation  of  beauty. 
The  simple  forms  of  a  good  chair  or  a  good  type  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  results  of  creative  art,  but  arise  immediately 
out  of  the  necessities  of  use.  They  are  no  more  "artistic" 
than  automobiles  or  aeroplanes,  though  they  should  be  more 
beautiful  because  they  have  behind  them  a  longer  history 
of  effective  adaptation  of  material  to  use.  As  soon  as  decora- 
tion is  attempted,  or  deviation  from  utility  to  express  an 
idea,  the  artist  is  at  work ;  and  his  function — whether  he  be 
a  free  craftsman  or  a  wage-earner — cannot  be  understood 
unless  it  is  considered  separately  from  that  of  the  designer 
for  efficiency  only.  The  confusion  of  ideas  which  results 
from  singling  out  certain  whole  industries  and  calling  them 
artistic  or  decorative  may  be  illustrated  by  many  passages 
in  the  report  under  review. 

For  instance,  in  various  places  there  is  complaint  over 
the  dependence  of  specific  industries  on  free-lance  artists:  and 
then  again  we  are  told  that  designers  working  directly  for 
one  employer  are  apt  to  be  unimaginative,  to  be  lacking 
in  wide  culture  and  taste  and,  sometimes,  ambition.  One 
can  only  judge  that  too  many  manufacturers,  while  they 
would  like  to  profit  from  the  gifts  of  the  artist,  are  not  will- 
ing to  concede  to  him  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which 
alone  he  can  fully  develop  his  talents.  Similarly,  there 
are  many  complaints  that  the  work  of  designers  employed  at 
a  fixed  salary  tends  to  deteriorate  after  a  time;  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
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culties  is  that  of  making  these  designers  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical industrial  limitations  of  mass  manufacture — in  other 
words,  they  are  expected  to  combine  with  taste  and  inventive- 
ness the  commercial  motive  of  the  modern  employer  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  every  economy  which  change 
or  a  skimming  of  the  design  makes  possible  to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  cost. 

Here,  for  instance,  the  executive  of  a  jewelry  firm  is 
quoted   as  saying: 

The  designer  is  apt  to  be  influenced  by  his  artistic  tempera- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  he  forgets  all  restrictions.  We 
must  produce  goods  taking  into  consideration  price  limits,  size 
and  shape,  and  we  must  work  under  fundamental  and  arbitrary 
manufacturing  and  sales  restrictions,  all  of  which  tend  to  limit 
creative   effort. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  "artistic  temperament"  is  frowned 
upon  in  a  trade  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  no  logical 
justification  at  all  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  artistic.  This 
perhaps  explains  why  the  average  American  jeweller's 
window  is  such  a  nightmare  of  ugliness,  vulgarity  and  ab- 
surdity. In  fact,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  employ- 
ing jewellers  themselves  that  the  average  designer,  with  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  him,  deteriorates  after  a  number  of 
years.  It  appears  that  in  many  establishments  artists  in 
the  most  costly  materials  that  can  be  found  are  held  to  a 
shop  discipline  like  that  of  a  shoe  factory;  and  nothing  is 
done  to  keep  alive  the  designer's  need  for  stimulus  outside 
his  office  routine.     The  result  is  obvious: 

The  average  designer  employed  in  the  establishments  studied 
is  a  fairly  good  draftsman,  he  often  possesses  good  taste  and 
some  degree  of  inventiveness  and  oftentimes  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  historic  ornament,  but  he  lacks  fertility  of  imag- 
ination, knowledge  of  processes  and  materials  of  production, 
and  breadth  of  culture. 

The  real  question  is  whether  artistic  preparation  for  an 
industrial  career  that  does  not  appreciate  art  is  either 
practicable  or,  indeed,  worth  while.  In  the  textile  report 
we  read,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  an  industrial 
art  school  supported  by  the  industries  concerned  would  be  in 
many  ways  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
training: 

There  ...  is  the  danger  that  instruction  in  such  a  school 
would  be  bent  toward  merely  temporary  trade  needs  rather 
than  towards   a   larger  vision  of   artistic  ideals. 

But  a  little  later  this  is  followed  up  with: 

It  is  evident  that  the  training  should  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  which  will  give,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  the  trade 
needs   and  at  the  same  time  conserve  artistic  ideals. 

With  such  mixture  of  motives,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
young  artist,  if  he  has  any  ambition  at  all,  will  try  to  escape 
the  deadening  influence  of  industrial  employment  and  seek 
an  independent  livelihood,  if  he  can? 

What  are  his  opportunities  if  he  is  an  artist  and  crafts- 
man first,  and  considers  financial  returns  and  an  assured 
career  as  secondary? 

The  scant  attention  paid  in  this  survev  to  the  future  of 
the  handicrafts  shows  how  far  the  author  is  from  comprehend- 
ing the  real  trend  of  public  taste  not  only  in  this  country 
but  everywhere.  The  most  important  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion he  does  not  examine  at  all.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  since  mass  production  goes  on  cheapening  the  more 
elementary  necessities  of  life,  the  higher  wants  of  the  con- 
sumer also  will  seek  their  satisfaction  through  mass  pro- 
duction. But  already  the  limits  of  mass  production  are 
glaringly  evident,  and  those  who  are  privileged  to  spend  some 
part  of  their  income  upon  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  more 
and  more  turn  away  from  the  product  of  the  machine.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  the  extent  to  which  its  members 
seek  individuality  in  the  things  with  which  they  surround 


themselves  determines  a  community's  cultural  standing  to- 
day. If  our  American  jewellers  cannot  sell  original  work, 
if  our  foremost  furniture  makers  cannot  see  further  than  a 
more  and  more  faithful  and  accurate  "adaptation"  of  his- 
torical styles,  if  our  printers  limit  their  inventiveness  to  the 
"correct"  use  of  adaptations  from  historical  lettering,  they 
will  merely  be  left  behind  by  a  demand  that  is  not  craving 
either  for  historical  accuracy  or  for  perfection  of  reproduc- 
tion from  a  given  design  but  for  beauty  as  eyes  trained 
in  the  twentieth  century  see  it. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  fun  of  the  craftsmen  of  a  past 
generation  who  produced  candlesticks  and  chests  and 
tapestries  that  do  not  fit  into  the  average  household.  But 
they  merely  adapted  their  creative  art  to  the  then  existing 
demand  which  was  limited  to  relatively  few  wealthy  patrons, 
just  as  in  the  middle  ages  many  an  artist  was  limited  in 
self-expression  by  the  fact  that  the  only  patron  in  a  position 
to  buy  his  work  was  the  church.  In  the  meantime  the  de- 
mand for  original  art  in  books,  interior  decoration,  clothes, 
and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  is  on  the  increase.  The  photo- 
graph of  a  famous  painting  on  the  wall  makes  room  for  an 
original  drawing  or  etching.  The  "home-made"  confec- 
tionery is  preferred  to  the  best  product  of  the  candy  factory ; 
not  only  the  wife  of  the  millionaire  who  can  go  to  Paris 
for  her  gowns  and  hats  but  the  professional  woman  and 
the  average  housewife  seek  articles  of  dress  that  will 
emphasize  their  individuality.  To  put  all  this  trend  on  one 
side  as  of  no  consequence  in  the  problem  of  training  students 
for  the  industrial  arts  is  simply  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
average  commercial  view  with  its  usual  shortsightedness. 

MANY  important  sidelights  are  hidden  in  the  individual 
reports  of  this  survey.  In  the  report  on  ceramics,  for 
instance,  is  an  interesting  and  true  observation  on  our  lacking 
love  of  color  as  a  people.  Our  table  china,  unless  it  is 
grotesquely  overloaded  with  design  as  it  still  frequently  is  in 
the  homes  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  tends  to  be  restricted  in 
ornamentation  to  a  single  band  of  gold  or  color. 

Mass  production,  which  merely  caters  to  the  existing  taste 
and  is  determined  by  the  reports  of  buyers  for  retail  houses, 
can  do  nothing  to  educate  public  taste.  It  can  merely  repeat 
with  slight  variations  what  it  assumes  the  public  wants. 

The  excessive  leaning  on  historical  styles  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  words  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  tapestry  in- 
ilustry  quoted  in  the  report: 

Give  me  a  collection  of  historic  motives,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  a  piece  of  tracing 
paper,  and  I  can  take  any  man  in  my  establishment  and  make 
a  useful  designer  of  him   in  a  few  days. 

No  wonder  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  many  when  he  said,  not  long  ago,  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  development  of  a  modern  art  of  interior  decora- 
tion was  to  burn  everything  inherited  from  the  past.  Both 
of  the  sentiments  quoted  are,  of  course,  exaggerations.  A 
new  decorative  art  cannot  be  developed  out  of  thin  air  but 
requires  a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  beautiful  and  most 
skilfully  done  in  the  arts  of  other  times;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  that  everything  worth  doing  has  already  been  done 
and  need  only  be  imitated  would  shut  the  door  to  all  creative 
effort  and  stamp  our  civilization  as  effete  and  morbid. 

Among  the  suggestions  that  arise  out  of  the  survey,  other 
than  those  for  more  and  better  institutions  for  the  training 
of  designers,  there  are  several  of  special  social  significance. 
The  education  of  retail  salesmen  is  one  of  them.  With 
ever  increasing  centralization  of  retail  trade  through  large 
department  and  chain  stores,  the  actual  contact  between  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  the  producer  often  is  through 
mechanically  trained  salespeople  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  things  thev  sell  and  certainly  with  no  trained  taste 
(Continued  on  page  601) 
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WELFARE  workers,  efficiency  experts,  educators, 
personnel  managers,  physicians  talk  about  the  evils 
of  monotony  in  industry  and  how  to  overcome  it. 
There  is  the  Tolstoy  school  who  believe  that  it 
can  be  eliminated  by  going  back  to  the  hand  crafts  as  against 
the  group  who  hold  that  work  with  a  power-driven  machine 
can  be  quite  as  inspiring  as  work  with  a  hand  saw.  There  is 
the  group  who  claim  that  if  the  workers  owned  our  great 
modern  tools  of  production  the  evils  of  industrialism  would 
vanish.  But  civilization  cannot  go  back  to  the  hand  craft 
stage;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  mass  production  is  based  on  specialization  ;  that 
for  the  great  majority  of  workers  specialization  means  mon- 
otony; and  that,  whether  the  workers  themselves  know  it  or 
not,  monotony  is  bad  for  them  as  human  beings  and  as  citi- 
zens.   What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

THERE  was  a  time  in  our  civilization  when  to  produce 
material  things  was  worth  almost  any  human  sacrifice — 
when  part  of  the  race  had  to  suffer  if  there  were  to  be 
houses  and  food  and  clothing  enough — yes,  and  satins  and 
laces  and  pictures  and  music  and  books  enough  to  go  round. 
But  that  time  is  long  past  and  we  have  reached  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  surplus  in  material  things.  But  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  civilization  of  a  surplus  in  citizenship,  we  are 
still  in  the  deficit  stage,  with  not  nearly  enough  of  it  to  go 
round.  And  the  problem  of  mitigating  the  monotony  in 
industry  resolves  itself  into  the  readjustment  of  production 
so  that  the  same  process  which  turns  out  silver  forks  and 
ribbons,  paper  flower  pots  and  buttons,  will  also  turn  out 
citizens  who  will  be  more  likely  to  strike  against  a  life  spent 
punching  just  three  holes  in  a  brass  ring,  or  sewing  buttons 
always  the  same  way,  or  starching  collars  always  by  hand, 
or  against  any  of  the  reiterative,  repetitive  processes,  than  in 
favor  of  them. 

So  far  as  industry  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  the  problem 
of  monotonous  employment  is  not  only  unsolved,  it  has 
hardly  been  attacked.  Yet  it  must  be  solved,  because  a  demo- 
cracy cannot  endure  with  a  stunted  citizenship. 


THE  extension  of  trade-union  functions  advocated  in  this 
number  by  Mr.  Thomson  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  labor  movement.  A  purely  mili- 
tant organization  of  workers,  fighting  at  all  times  for  max- 
imum wages  and  minimum  hours  of  work  and  having  no 
other  goal,  would  hardly  seem  an  ideal  body  for  controlling 
apprenticeship  and  maintaining  the  labor  supply  of  skilled 
trades.  But  trade  unions  throughout  the  world,  and  more 
especially  in  England,  are  gradually  entering  upon  new 
spheres  of  action  that  not  only  bring  their  policies  to  bear 
on  other  economic  relationships  than  those  of  strife  but  also 
influence  their  general  outlook.  For  instance,  workers' 
guilds  in  England  are  operative  at  present  in  building,  fur- 
nishing, clothing,  agriculture,  engineering  and  several  other 


industries;  and  sympathy  with  their  aims  is  so  strong  among 
the  rank  and  file  that  the  trade  unions  primarily  interested 
have  created  a  permanent  federal  organization  for  their  pro- 
tection and  expansion,  the  National  Guild  Council.  In  sev- 
eral large  trade  unions,  the  formation  of  guilds  is  now  under 
discussion.  Equally  promising  is  the  report  made  at  a  guild 
conference  a  few  weeks  ago  that  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress with  consumers'  cooperatives  for  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  guilds — debarred  as  they  are  from  working  for 
profits  or  distributing  surplus  earnings  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends or  bonus — could  market  their  products  through  chan- 
nels likewise  free  from  the  element  of  profit  for  individuals. 


NOT  only  is  America  doing  little  to  recruit  newcomers  in 
the  ranks  of  craftsmen  of  highest  skill,  but  it  permits 
crafts  to  die  out  by  discouraging  those  who  bring  tradi- 
tions and  talents  with  them  from  foreign  lands  from  exer- 
cising them  and  handing  them'  on  to  their  children.  As 
Mr.  Lee  points  out  on  another  page,  creative  work  requires 
the  stimulus  not  only  of  appreciation  but  also  of  a  market. 
Happily  a  number  of  enterprises  have  arisen  spontaneously 
in  the  last  few  years  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
artistic  crafts  in  both  directions.  Some  of  our  social  settle- 
ments have  rendered  pioneer  services  in  this  matter;  it  is 
almost  invidious  to  mention  the  pottery  shops  of  Greenwich 
House,  the  print  shop  of  Hudson  Guild  or  the  needlework 
of  Federal  Hill  House,  Providence  (described  in  the  Survey 
for  June  15),  so  many  and  various  are  the  efforts  now  under 
way.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  no  serious  craft,  re- 
quiring perhaps  years  of  study  and  practice  to  attain  excel- 
lence in  workmanship,  can  survive  merely  as  a  hobby. 

The  time  has  come — if  in  this  we  want  to  make  ourselves 
more  independent  of  importation  and  immigration — for  con- 
sidering ways  and  means  for  a  business-like  organization  hv 
which  both  individual  craftsmen  and  shops  can  economically 
secure  commercial  markets  for  their  products.  Here  and 
there  small  groups  of  craftsmen  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  secure  a  market ;  but  rarely  are  thev  strong  enough 
to  employ  competent  salesmanship,  to  establish  retail  shops 
of  their  own  or  secure  adequate  prices  from  middlemen.  A 
combination  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  growers  of 
horticultural  specialties  in  the  establishment  of  exchanges  of 
their  own  and  of  those  underlying  the  British  guild  move- 
ment would  seem  the  direction  in  which  relief  must  be 
sought. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  for  long  the  handicrafts  must 
plav  a  part  subsidiary  to  machine  production,  even  in  the 
finishing  processes  that  require  the  exercise  of  tast».  But  it 
is  not  true  to  sav  that  they  are  an  anachronism.  There  is  a 
ready  public  to  buy  the  work  of  craftsmen  to  satisfv  a  love 
of  beauty  and  good  workmanship  which  mechamcal  repro- 
duction cannot  satisfv.  Only  organization  on  the  part  of 
the  craftsmen  and  willingness  to  study  the  requirements  of 
their  prospective  customers  can  bring  their  products  within 
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reach  of  that  larger  market.  Nor  is  it  an  argument  against 
such  organization  to  say  that  it  will  merely  lead  to  cen- 
tralized production  in  another  form  and,  in  turn,  production 
in  factories  with  an  increased  use  of  machinery.  For  the 
difference  of  that  production  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  controlled  by  artists  and  artizans  primarily  interested  in 
good  work,  with  a  public  able  to  appreciate  it,  while  present- 
day  industrial  production  is  interested  primarily  in  return 
upon  the  capital  invested. 


EVERYWHERE  acclaimed  the  great  stabilizer  of  char- 
acter and  the  developer  of  sobriety,  decency  and  re- 
sponsibility, work  is  deleted  from  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
in  our  county  jails.  After  decades  of  discussion  about  the 
corroding  effect  of  idleness,  our  local  governments  still  deli- 
berately place  men  and  women  under  its  baleful  influence. 
For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  within  the  walls  of 
almost  all  our  county  penal  institutions,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  one  kind  of  work  furnishes  advantages  over  an- 
other kind,  but  of  being  permitted  to  do  anything  to  mitigate 
the  interminable  days  of  sheer  idleness. 

Questions  of  occupational  adjustment,  of  feeding  the 
creative  impulse,  of  relieving  monotony  are  up  for  discussion 
in  connection  with  many  state  and  federal  institutions.  Here 
the  main  problem  is  to  free  prison  work  from  extraneous  and 
irrelevant  associations.  It  is  futile  to  expect  to  inculcate 
desirable  work  habits  in  a  person  on  the  basis  of  work 
assigned  as  a  punishment.  Almost  any  kind  of  work  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  given  dignity  and  a  touch  of  imagination. 
For  instance,  out  in  the  world  that  necessary  function,  gar- 
bage collection,  is  not  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  of  jobs ; 
yet  in  one  of  the  industrial  schools  for  girls,  to  be  the  garbage 
collector  is  to  enjoy  real  distinction.  The  performer  of 
that  function  is  recognized  as  having  certain  civic  respon- 
sibilities and,  besides,  is  trusted  to  drive  around  on  the 
garbage  wagon  from  cottage  to  cottage  and  to  visit  a  few 
minutes  with  the  occupants  of  each. 

To  develop  individualized  and  satisfying  occupations 
within  a  penal  institution  has  many  complexities.  The 
needs  of  the  institution  must  be  put  first  in  many  places 
because  no  other  resources  are  available.  If  the  machine  is 
to  go  at  all,  the  work  of  the  prisoners  must  be  utilized.  The 
emotional  attitude  toward  this  treadmill  work  within  the 
prison  has  been  described  by  a  famous  prisoner  in  what  has 
been  called  the  greatest  ballad  in  the  English  language: 

We   tore  the  tarry  rope  to   shreds 

With   blunt   and   bleeding   nails; 

We    rubbed    the   doors,    and   scrubbed    the    floors, 

And  cleaned  the  shining  rails: 

And,  rank  by  rank,  we  soaped  the  plank, 

And  clattered  with  the  pails. 

We  sewed   the  sacks,   we  broke   the   stones, 

We  turned  the  dusty  drill; 

We  banged  the  tins,  and  bawled  the  hymns, 

And  sweated  on  the  mill: 

But  in  the  heart  of  every  man 

Terror  was   lying  still. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  developing  varied,  interesting 
and  healthful  work  in  a  prison  is  to  move  it  to  the  country 
and  there  build  up  an  agricultural  community.  This  has 
been  done  in  several  instances  with  distinct  benefits.  Work 
out  of  doors  with  growing  plants,  with  farm  machinery,  with 
animals  that  respond  to  interest  and  affection,  work  which 
can  easily  be  made  the  basis  for  education  in  many  direc- 
tions, has  unusual  possibilities  for  regeneration.  The  more 
highly  evolved  agricultural  methods  offer  opportunities  for 
learning  about  the  gasoline  engine,  at  least  as  much  as  the 


ordinary  practitioner  of  repairs  knows  about  it.  Experi- 
ence with  hot  houses  and  forcing  beds,  with  trucking,  dairy- 
ing, chicken  raising  as  well  as  in  general  crop  planting  and 
harvesting,  is  an  occupational  asset  which  has  a  market 
value  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  has  also  been  suggestive  experimentation  with  put- 
ting carefully  selected  prisoners  out  to  work  by  the  day 
in  nearby  industries,  and  in  the  harvest  season  on  neighbor- 
ing farms.  In  one  instance  prisoners  were  permitted  to  help 
in  nursing  during  an  influenza  epidemic  in  the  community. 
Still  more  significant  are  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  letting  prisoners  organize  themselves  to  carry 
through  a  work  project;  these  have  given  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  such  a  plan  cultivates 
dormant  abilities. 

But  here  we  are  talking  of  the  fine  points.  The  out- 
standing, glaring,  humiliating  fact  for  Americans  to  face  is 
that  in  the  county  jails  of  our  country,  men  and  women 
are  rotting  in  idleness. 


JOSEPH  PENNELL,  an  artist  to  whom  thoughtful  people 
always  listen  with  respect,  the  other  day  arraigned  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  and  similar  in- 
stitutions as  playthings  of  rich  people  with  almost  no  relation 
to  the  artistic  life  of  the  nation.  Of  course,  in  some  ways 
his  charge  was  exaggerated.  Not  only  do  thousands  of  or- 
dinary folks  get  great  enjoyment  and  inspiration  from  visits 
to  these  art  museums,  but  the  special  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  make  their  contents  more  practically 
available  to  students,  designers  and  manufacturers,  to  show 
special  exhibitions  of  an  educational  character  and,  by  lec- 
tures of  many  varieties,  to  increase  popular  comprehension 
for  the  esthetic  as  well  as  the  historical  values  of  their  con- 
tents, have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Dana  points 
out  in  this  issue,  art  museums  are  as  yet  too  often  grandiose 
shrines  for  idols  in  serried  ranks  of  glass  cases  or  frames 
which  make  little  appeal  to  the  appreciative  faculties  of 
many  of  us. 

A  whole  book  might  be  written  about  the  opportunities 
missed  by  American  art  institutions  which  represent  a  vast 
investment — opportunities  often  on  the  surface  for  anyone 
visiting  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  interests  of 
the  communitv.  In  more  than  one  of  our  great  centers  of 
industry  we  find  art  collections  of  considerable  merit,  some- 
times containing  not  a  few  works  of  the  highest  rank  and 
housed  in  beautiful  buildings.  But  the  museum's  aim  of 
educating  the  taste  of  the  people  is  in  no  way  related  to  their 
existing  vocational  interests  which  may  center  around  the  shoe 
industry,  glove  making,  textiles,  or  a  variety  of  industries  in 
many  of  which  the  history  of  design  and  manufacture  offers 
subjects  for  fascinating  studies.  There  is  in  these  cities  no 
public  exhibit  where  the  youth  engaged  in  industry  can 
receive  the  stimulus  of  the  best  obtainable  specimens  of  his 
craft. 

Mr.  Dana  exaggerates  his  side  of  the  argument  when  he 
denies  educational  value  to  exhibits  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  fine  and  applied  arts  and  implies  that  reproductions  and 
pictorial  representations  are  just  as  good  for  practical  pur= 
poses.  After  all,  the  fortunes  made  out  of  most  of  our  in- 
dustries are  large  enough  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
cities  where  they  have  been  made  both  exquisite  collections 
of  the  best  and  enough  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ser- 
vice museum,  branching  out  into  the  schools,  offices  and 
shops,  such  as  Mr.  Dana  advocates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
De  Forest  have  set  an  admirable  example  in  giving  New 
York,  the  center  of  the  finest  type  of  furniture  making  in 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  cheapest,  a  collection  illustrating 
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the  history  of  American  furniture — the  more  so  since  years 
of  careful  research  and  collecting  play  as  important  a  part  in 
their  gift  as  the  money  spent.  The  next  time  that  a  shoe 
"king"  or  a  rug  "king"  asks  for  aid  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  direct  his  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  obvious  purposes  to  which  his  surplus 
wealth  might  be  put  without  danger  of  pauperizing  its  reci- 
pients. 


THE  discussion  of  craftsmanship  in  relation  to  mass  pro- 
duction in  several  articles  in  this  number  would  be  in- 
complete without  at  least  brief  mention  of  the  remarkable 
progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  leading  engineering 
societies — through  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  formed  in  1918 — the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  the  standardization  of  industrial  products.  Mr.  Hoover, 
it  is  reported,  has  been  much  annoyed  on  several  occasions 
by  misrepresentation  of  these  efforts  and  by  false  deductions 
drawn  from  them.  The  subject  was  recently  discussed  by 
Albert  W.  Whitney,  chairman  of  the  committee  named 
above,  at  a  conference  of  builders.  He  said,  with  reference 
to  these  critics : 

When  standardization  has  done  its  perfect  work,  they  say, 
we  shall  all  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  eat  the  same  kind 
of  food — pellets  perhaps — live  in  the  same  kind  of  houses,  go 
to  the  same  kind  of  schools  and  think  the  same  kind  of  thoughts 
— and  our  critics  are  very  sure  that  these  thoughts  will  not  be 
pleasant,  for  a  world  reduced  to  sameness,  a  world  with  the 
spice  of  variety  removed,  they  assure  us,  will  be  a  stupid  place. 

He  admits  that  if  that  were  the  aim  of  standardization, 
there  would  be  good  cause  for  lament: 

Our  buildings  must  not  only  be  all  that  is  possible  in  strength 
and  efficiency,  but  they  must  express  aspiration  and  spiritual 
freedom.  We  should  grow  tired  of  the  standard  building  even 
though  it  might  be  the  most  beautiful  one  possible — just  as  we 
should  grow  tired  of  Arrow  Collar  boys. 

The  answer,  as  he  sees  it,  is  that  standardization  does  not 
pick  out  one  pattern  but  many  that  are  good,  that  it  does  not 
close  the  door  to  experiment  but  always  keeps  it  open  to 
revision  and  improvement.  He  believes  that  at  present  "the 
good  ideas  are  lost  among  a  litter  of  impossible  ideas,  half- 
baked  ideas  and  ideas  in  every  stage  of  futility" — and  it 
is  not  always  the  best  ideas  that  win  in  the  competition. 

Applied  to  some  of  the  basic  industries,  as  well  as  to  many 
branches  of  agriculture,  the  argument  for  standardization 
is  unanswerable.  Since  the  first  object  of  dairy  farming  is 
to  produce  milk,  there  is  no  sense  in  going  on  breeding  dairy 
cattle  whose  output  is  less  than  that  of  Guernseys,  other 
conditions  being  equal.  If  a  standardized  beam  carries  a 
maximum  of  weight  with  a  maximum  of  measure,  there  is 
no  sense  in  using  a  variety  of  beams  of  less  carrying  power 
at  greater  cost. 

But  there  is  a  danger  which  the  propagandists  of  stand- 
ardization often  fail  to  acknowledge  that,  with  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  the  production  of  standardized  output,  the  qufte 
natural  human  tendency  to  oppose  change,  because  of  the 
cost  it  involves,  will  prevail.  There  is  the  further  dangei 
that  the  process  of  standardization  will  become  so  habitual  as 
to  be  increasingly  applied  to  fields  of  production  that  are 
either  still  in  an  experimental  stage  or  permanently  demand 
the  constant  exercise  of  inventiveness  with  changes  in  taste 
and  requirements.  The  limits  of  socially  useful  standardiza- 
tion cannot  be  laid  down  once  for  all  time ;  there  will  always 
have  to  be  enough  elasticity  in  thought  and  action  to  adjust 
the  shifting  boundaries  between  mass  production  and  pro- 
duction to  satisfy  individual  wants  in  an  individual  way. 


NO  health  examination,  no  history  sheet  on  a  case  of  sick- 
ness is  complete  without  an  answer  to  the  question: 
"Are  you  happy  in  your  work?"  There  can  be  no  real  health 
without  satisfaction,  interest' — in  fact,  love  of  job.  What 
the  patient  is  doing,  for  himself  and  for  others,  will  always 
be  of  interest  to  the  physician ;  without  happy  occupation  in 
both,  life  is  half-hearted,  and  that  means  ill  health  of  person 
and  family  as  surely  as  if  rheumatism  or  syphilis  had  eaten 
into  or  wrinkled  the  heart  valves  until  the  pump  leaked  away 
physical  life. 

Yet,  if  in  the  greater  part  of  this  number  the  writers 
emphasize  the  dull  hours  of  mechanism,  the  starved  spirit  of 
the  iron  man,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  devotion  to  a  spiritual 
outline  of  man  did  not  save  Athens  when  both  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  common  service  flourished  there 
as  never  before.  You  may  have  lives  of  joy  and  spirit,  and 
yet  diseases  of  the  flesh  may  cause  the  downfall  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  very  diseases  which 
the  veterans  of  Alexander  brought  back  with  their  victories 
to  Athens  are  still  constituting  a  large  part  of  our  health 
problem  today.  So  we  have  the  twofold  task  of  salvaging 
the  human  treasure  from  monotony  of  work  and  also  from 
relentless  destruction  by  contagious  disease.  Both  call  for 
social  measures.  Malaria,  which  was  so  decisive  a  factor  in 
the  decline  of  Greece,  and  indeed,  of  Mediterranean  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole,  became  a  social  scourge  only  when,  with  the 
destruction  of  forests,  erosion  and  neglect  of  drainage,  large 
areas  of  land  were  inundated  and  swamps  were  formed 
where  the  mosquito  could  breed.  And  the  deforestation  it- 
self again  was  due  to  political  causes — largely  big  navy 
programs  that  called  for  hitherto  unheard-of  supplies  of 
timber. 

Political  and  economic  causes  still  do  their  work  of  health 
destruction.  Look  at  our  bedevilled  aristocrats  of  the 
Alleghenies  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
bear  in  mind  the  picture  of  economic  collapse  where  hook- 
worm, pellagra,  typhoid,  trachoma,  malaria,  dysentery  take 
the  tuck  out  of  spirit  while  the  body  becomes,  in  truth, 
worm-eaten  even  before  death.  And  remember  that  beauty 
of  spirit  and  fullness  of  life,  in  our  America  today  as  in 
Greece  of  old,  follow  health  of  body  and  mind,  do  not 
create  it.  Let  us  assure  every  toiler  the  chance  at  joy  in 
his  labor,  if  we  can,  the  chance  at  service  in  complete  self- 
forgetfulness — even  as  in  time  of  war ;  make  education  a 
making  of  men,  not  a  listing  of  things;  and  when  these 
efforts  are  set  going,  let  us  return  a  little  to  the  doctor's 
office  and  see  if  the  mother  is  safe  from  disease,  if  the  child 
will  grow  to  its  entitled  stature,  if  the  youth  is  clean  and  has 
both  endurance  and  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  his  own 
creation  and  existence,  if  the  grandparents  are  adding  ex- 
perience rather  than  burdens  to  the  family. 

Even  a  free  spirit,  an  interested,  happy  worker  is  entitled 
to  enter  life  and  leave  it  without  too  much  sacrifice  of  his 
bodv  and  mind  to  unbidden  disease. 


THE  United  States  Coal  Commission  presented  its  first 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  January  15,  as 
required  by  law.  The  report  is  a  brief,  simple  and  almost 
naively  honest  document.  Three  months  ago,  the  commis- 
sion began  its  formidable  task  with  most  of  its  members 
quite  innocent  of  the  complexities  of  the  coal  industry.  The) 
have  been  devoting  their  time  to  learning  the  language 
of  the  trade.  They  have  built  up  a  staff,  a  rather  meager 
staff  considering  the  size  of  the  job,  have  issued  question- 
naires and  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  problems  of 
the  coal  industry  are  not  imaginary  but  very   real. 


By  way  of  apology  for  the  barrenness  of  this  first  report, 
which  is  a  simple  restatement  of  problems  already  generally 
known  to  exist,  the  commissioners  plead  that  they  have 
stood  adamant  against  the  temptation  to  make  an  impression 
by  formulating  premature  findings  and  recommendations. 
On  the  moot  question  of  profiteering,  for  example,  they  are 
trying  hard  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  rendered 
abortive  the  recent  attempt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  uncover  the  true  evidence.  So  far  the  goal  is  not 
in  sight.  "Profiteering  there  has  been,"  they  venture  to 
assert,  "in  the  sense  that  gross  exorbitant  profits  have  been 
taken  by  many  operators,  brokers  and  retailers.  .  .  .  But 
the  commission  has  not  yet  obtained  the  figures  for  the  past 
ten-year  period  specifically  required  by  law."  Will  they 
succeed  where  the  Trade  Commission  failed  ?  Hardly,  with- 
out the  support  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
success  of  their  entire  commission  depends  more  upon"  such 
support  than  upon  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  law. 
For  this  reason  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  they  have  not 
yet  shared  with  the  public  their  self-education. 

Having  ascertained  their  bearings,  having  learned  to  ask 
open  questions  without  too  great  embarrassment,  the  com- 
missioners now  promise  to  hold  public  hearings.  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  not  yet  created  a  publicity  staff  capable 
of  getting  the  facts  across  to  the  public.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  commission  seem  to  be  haunted  by  the  old-school  pro- 
fessional man's  fear  of  the  papers.  Unless  they  overcome 
this  gentle  shyness  they  will  not  fulfill  their  paramount  edu- 
cational function. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  first  report  reveal  a 
mild  consciousness  of  the  commission's  dependence  upon 
public  opinion.  These  paragraphs  state  the  fundamental 
questions  with  which  the  members  of  the  cemmission  ob- 
viously and  rightly  assume  the  public  is  most  concerned : 

The  inquiry  involves  the  whole  question  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  people — free  competition,  government  or  private  owner- 
ship, regulation  or  control  in  the  coal  industry.  .  .  .  Should  the 
operators  in  given  areas  be  permitted  to  combine.  .  .  .  The 
commission  believes  that  the  public  interest  in  coal  raises  fun- 
damental questions  of  the  relation  of  this  industry  to  the 
nation  and  of  the  degree  to  which  private  right  must  yield  to 
public   welfare. 

These  are  questions  which  in  the  last  analysis  only  the  public 


can  answer.  They  are  the  questions  upon  which  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  commission  will  inevitably  rest. 
Unless  those  recommendations  prove  to  be  a  correct  reflex 
of  informed  public  opinion,  the  commission's  final  report 
will  hardly  be  more  fruitful  than  the  first.  The  promised 
change  from  private  to  public  hearings  is  a  good  omen. 


IN  recent  public  correspondence  with  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  lays  most  of  the 
blame  for  non-enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  on  the 
purchase  of  political  patronage  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
That  organization  does  not,  of  course,  deny  that  many  of  the 
officers  appointed  outside  stringent  civil  service  rules  have 
proved  venal.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
corruption  of  public  officials  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  liquor  laws  is  an  old  story  in  America  and  long 
antedates  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  A  Senate  investiga- 
tion made  in  19 19  brought  to  light  serious  illegal  activities 
of  the  liquor  manufacturing  interests  in  the  days  when  the 
traffic  was  legal.     A  correspondent  writes: 

I  recall  the  experience  of  my  father  who,  during  my  girlhood 
in  a  small  community,  was  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
no-license  and  found  perfect  cases  of  law  violation  strangely 
shelved  when  the  violators  had  been  convicted  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  to  bring  a  jail  sentence  for  their  next  conviction. 

For  from  three  to  five  years,  there  was  never  a  time  when 
my  father  left  the  house  that  he  was  not  watched.  During 
those  years  his  daughters  were  never  allowed  to  go  on  the  street 
in  the  evening  for  fear  of  the  reprisals  that  a  convicted  liquor 
trafficker  might  attempt  to  make  upon  a  fearless  enforcement 
officer  through  his  daughters. 

Similar  conditions  will  recur  to  many  readers.  But  we 
have  short  memories.  Prohibition  has  not  changed  human 
nature;  nor  has  it  corrupted  a  blameless  body  of  public 
officials.  It  has,  however,  raised  to  the  nth  degree  the 
temptation  for  the  corrupt  element  in  some  of  our  public 
services  and  by  the  priceless  booty  it  offers  to  those  of  fragile 
conscience  converted  peaceful  mariners  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  our  political  life  into  pirates  of  darkest  hue. 
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Please  quote  me  as  saying  .  .  ." 


said  Senator  Borah  last  week  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  with 
reference  to  its  forthcoming  number  on  The  Real  Job  in  Russia.  Among  others  who  will 
contribute  to  that  issue  are  A.  Lunacharsky,  secretary  of  education,  Mme.  Lenin,  wife  of  the 
premier,  Rakovsky,  prime  minister  of  the  Ukraine,  and  well  known  Russian  authorities 
on  rural  and  industrial  economics,  literature  and  drama,  local  government,  life  and  labor. 


A  yearly  subscription  to  The  Survey 

includes  the  12   Graphic  numbers   and   12  Mid- 
monthlies — 24   large    issues   for   $5. 

Or,  Survey  Graphic  may  be  taken  by  itself — 
12  fully  illustrated  monthly  issues  at  $3  a 
year. 


SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,    Publishers,    112    East    19th    Street,    New   York 

I  enclose  check  (or  money  order)  for  which  please  enter  me  for  a 
year's   subscription    to — 


□     The    Survey,    $5.00 


□     Survey    Graphic,    $3.00. 
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THE  COMMUNITY,  MAKER  OF  MEN 

{Continued  from  page  579) 
The    state    can    bring    its    greatest    emancipation    to 
citizens    by    calling    them    to    enlist    under    its    banner 
emancipators. 

What  will  be  the  form  of  service  asked?  Its  aim  will  be 
to  bring  each  man  in  contact  with  the  permanent  sources 
of  our  human  life.  This  means  more  than  equal  opportunity 
—an  invitation  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  same  ocean  as  the 
rest ;  it  includes  for  each  the  help,  the  stimulus  and  the  com- 
pulsion that  he  needs. 

One  of  the  masters  of  our  life  is  contest.  But  not  every 
boy  is  a  fighter.  We  must  provide  the  training — the  hard- 
ness, the  competition,  the  throe  and  agony  if  need  be — out 
of  which  the  soldier  qualities  are  born.  We  must,  as  Wil- 
liam James  pointed  out,  find  in  our  industry,  if  possible,  a 
substitute  for  war.  We  must  at  least  preserve  competition 
not  merely  as  the  only  workable  method  yet  devised  for 
determining  the  share  of  each  in  civilized  society— as  the 
condition  of  preserving  in  the  dollar  its  therapeutic  value 
as  a  certificate  of  competence,  not  of  need — but  also  as  the 
preserver  in  us  of  the  tough,  sustaining  fiber  of  the  soldier 
virtues. 

Another  of  man's  constituting  purposes  is  creation.  We 
must  provide  the  training  in  our  schools — the  austere  initia- 
tion into  the  long  way  of  art — that  shall  bring  forth  that 
quality  to  which  the  artist  people  at  their  height  gave  the 
distinctive  title  of  virtue.  We  must  preserve,  or  make,  the 
opportunity,  for  every  man,  in  industry  or  in  recreation,  for 
reverent  and  loving  service  of  the  beautiful.  For  the^  great 
twin  purpose  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  we  must  make  similar 
provision. 

We  will,  like  Athens,  call  men  to  freedom  as  the  servants 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.     We  will  with  all  our  power 
fight  our  present  slavery  to  the  machine;  will  do  our  best, 
through  making  each  worker  a  member  of  the  team,  through 
the   preservation   of   competition,   through   insistence  by  the 
consumer  upon  true  workmanship  and  on  esthetic  values,  to 
make  the  daily  task  expressive.    We  will,  in  every  city  and 
every  town  and  every  country  district,  so  organize  our  leisure 
time  that  men  may,  in   drama,  music  and   architecture,   111 
their  sports  and  in  their  avocations,   find  compensation  for 
the  sterilizing  of  their  working  hours.    We  will  through  the 
development  of  parks,  of  libraries  and  art  museums,  above 
all  through  the  return  of  the  humanities  to  our  public  schools, 
render  public  observance  to  these  ends.  "We  will  try  to  find 
for  every  man  his  job  and  fit  him  for  it,  so  that?  he  may 
receive  the  spiritual   income  of  acknowledged  competence." 
To   say   that   we   shall   remove   the  obvious   and   flagrant 
obstacles  to  the  soul's  health— the  unnecessary   disease,   the 
venal  politics  and  corrupt  police,  the  overwork,  the  prisons 
that  teach  crime — is,  I  hope,  to  state  a  commonplace.     We 
shall  make  the  school  the  center  of  our  first  attention— shall 
take  our  public  education  seriously,  pay  real  salaries  to  teachers 
irrespective  of  political  pull,  cut  down  classes  to  a  size  that 
can  be  taught,  and  make  appointments  for  other  than  geo- 
graphical or  factional  qualifications.     As  a  general  measure 
of   prevention   we   shall    draw   a   line   at   the   public   school 
across  which  no  preventable  disease  or  disability  shall  pass. 
Democracy  thus  seriously  applied  will,  I  believe,  in  a  few 
years,   not  indeed   literally   abolish   poverty   and   crime,  but 
so   reduce   these   ancient   adversaries   that   they   will   not   be 
recognizable.     At  least  there  is  no   reason  to  suppose  that 
this  could   not   be  done,   for  as   yet  the  beginning  of  such 
experiment  has  not  been  made. 

'Hie  carrying  out  of  our  program 
specialists.  The  call  will  go  forth  to 
bring  to  him  a  personal  responsibility  for  his  share.  Every 
employer  will  be  a  teacher  and  every  business  a  school ;  every 
workingman  so  far  as  possible  a  contributor  to  management. 
None  will  be  left  out  and  none  excused,  and  110  one  s  con- 


will    not   be   left   to 
every  man   and  will 


tribution  will  be  scorned.  There  will  be  no  question  of 
power  or  the  lack  of  it.  All  service  in  this  war  is  equal. 
Each  may  at  least  contribute  to  the  emancipation  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  by  the  expectation  that  he  has 
of  them ;  each  may  wield  the  compelling  power  of  example, 
most  potent  in  those  who  bravely  face  the  hardest  task,  such 
as  meeting  sickness  and  defeat.  Each  will  stand  as  a  soldier 
at  his  post.  He  can  give  at  least  his  life,  and  no  man  can 
do  more  than  that. 

The  Vital  Paradox 

"The  main  enterprise  of  the  world  for  splendor,  for 
extent,  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man."  The  proposal  that  the 
state  should  undertake  the  enterprise  is  far  from  new.  Such 
was  the  object  of  government  as  laid  down  by  Plato  and  by 
Aristotle.  The  true  service  of  all  men  is  the  great  command- 
ment.of  the  world's  great  religions,  it  underlay  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Puritan  movement  and  is  the  accepted  aim  of 
democracy  everywhere.  As  a  doctrine  it  is  a  commonplace. 
It  is  its  application  that  would  be  revolutionary. 

But  there  are  certain  dangers  in  this  undertaking  through 
the  disregard  of  which  many  previous  adventurers  have  been 
shipwrecked ;  and  the  greatest  danger  is  self-consciousness. 
We  shall  not  gain  our  life  by  upbuilding  life  in  others  if  we 
undertake  it  for  that  purpose,  and  these  others  will  not  gain 
their  life  if  what  we  teach  them  is  the  seeking  of  it.  The 
war  brought  some  of  us  salvation  not  as  calisthenics  or  a 
measure  of  hygiene.  The  secret  of  its  power  was  that  we 
forgot  ourselves.  For  once  we  did  not  count.  What  made 
us  well  was  that  we  were  caught  in  something  bigger  than 
ourselves,  in  whose  great  orbit  our  interests — our  health  or 
sickness,  life  or  death — were  things  of  little  moment.  We 
did  not,  to  our  misfortune,  always  feel  it  so;  but  it  was  as 
we  did  so  feel  it  that  it  gave  us  life. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  sources  of  our  life.  What 
made  the  art  of  Athens  a  liberator  of  human  genius  was 
that  to  Athens  art  was  religion,  the  citizen  lost  himself  in 
service  of  the  god.  Art  taken  for  your  stomach's  sake  will 
.  not  avail,  nor  knowledge  so  pursued  bring  wisdom,  nor 
athletics  health.  The  gods  are  not  so  to  be  entreated ;  they 
withhold  their  gifts  from  secondary  or  half-hearted  service. 
If  the  boon  you  ask  of  them  is  life,  the  gift  you  offer  must 
be  no  less  precious. 

There  is  no  more  disheartening  word  than  culture — not 
that  the  building  of  a  man  is  any  less  an  enterprise  than 
Kmerson  proclaimed,  but  that  the  method  of  the  building, 
as  he  himself  so  well  taught  us,  must  be  indirect.  The  life 
you  would  promote  resides  in  service  of  something  greater 
than  itself.  To  wish  a  person  life  is  to  wish  him  absorbed 
into  these  higher  purposes.  Always  the  path  of  life  is 
through  the  losing  of  it.  It  it  not  within  our  power  to 
make  a  man  ;  he  cannot  make  himself.  God  from  the  first 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
given  in  the  great  constituting  purposes  of  man — the  service 
of  courage,  beauty,  truth  and  love — and  man  will  never  be 
the  handiwork  of  any  power  less  divine.  The  state  as 
liberator  will  seek  to  set  free  in  every  citizen  those  purpose! 
in  whose  fulfillment  all  human  life  consists. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Wild 

I  believe  the  greatest  liberating  power  in  our  lives  should 
be  the  state  through  the  enlistment  of  all  in  a  great  inclusive 
public  purpose.  But  there  is  one  further  and  most  radical 
difficulty  in  this  whole  conception  which  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  and  meet — a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  national  purpose  sufficiently  compelling  to  perform  the 
miracle. 

In   the   first    place    participation    in    a    passionate   national 

such    for    instance   as   our   war  experience   brought 

nature   temporary.      It  is   a   condition  oi 


purpose, 

us,    is   in 


its  very 
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exaltation ;  we  are  lifted  above  ourselves  through  the  calling 
in  of  powers  not  directly  amenable  to  will  nor  possibly  avail- 
able for  every  day.  Such  experience  is  not  wholly  spiritual  ; 
there  is  a  nervous  element  involved,  a  physical  excitement^ 
inevitably  succeeded  by  reaction — by  return  to  normalcy,  like 
the  dog  returning  to  its  vomit.  Its  effect  is  like  the  action 
of  the  adrenoid  gland,  our  emergency  stop,  effective  in  fiercest 
physical  crisis  but  soon  exhausted  We  cannot  always  live 
at  concert  pitch.  The  virtue  of  this  most  compelling  mood 
of  national  enlistment  we  must,  as  a  constant,  everyday  ex- 
perience, of  necessity  forego. 

And  there  is  a  difficulty  yet  more  radical.  There  is  some- 
thing not  only  in  war  but  in  intense  national  purpose  of  any 
sort  that  is  not  an  aid  but  an  obstruction  to  our  life. 

You  are  an  artist,  seeking  in  devout  communing  with 
nature  the  revelation  she  has  for  you  alone,  and  this  whole 
business  of  hunting  with  the  pack  is  abhorrent  to  you, 
especially  this  obsession  about  other  people's  souls.  You  are 
a  thinker,  invoking  in  solitude  the  unbiased  verdict  of  the 
soul,  and  must  serve  your  fellow-citizens,  if  any  such  service 
is  possible  to  you,  as  it  is  given  you  to  serve,  not  as  their 
raw  opinion  wills.  The  only  service  you  would  pray  for 
in  return  is  to  be  let  alone.  No  resolution  of  Congress  can 
tell  the  artist  what  he  is  to  paint,  no  town  meeting  divine 
the  next  message  of  the  seer.  May  not  these  crude  and  ruth- 
less national  purposes,  which  imprison  those  who  speak  a 
contrary  conviction,  tread  down  the  flowers  of  human  genius 
that  the  world  has  need  of  and  choke  the  very  fountain  of 
our  life?  You  can  interrupt  your  work  and  give  yourself 
to  the  public  purpose  during  a  crisis,  but  you  cannot  live 
your  whole  life  in  common.  There  are  things  about  you 
that  the  public  does  not  know.  There  are  purposes  you 
represent  that  are  not  public— even  public  purposes— that 
are  between  you  and  God.  The  spirit  comes  to  him  who 
prays  in  secret,  brings  its  most  public  and  universal  message 
to  the  closet,  not  the  market  place. 

We  do  not  want  a  thumbed  and  shop-worn  beauty.  The 
revelations  yet  unmade  are  infinite.  The  flower  of  the  wild 
vine  is  still  the  loveliest.  Is  it  possible  to  cultivate  the  wild  ? 
_  Full  and  satisfying  answer  to  this  dilemma  cannot  be 
given.  There  is  no  national  purpose  at  once  so  simple  that 
all  can  share  it,  so  intense  as  to  carry  every  man  above  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  so  subtle  as  to  speak  only  to  the 
inner  soul.  But  though  we  cannot  at  once  find  the  catholic 
national  purpose — create  even  in  our  imagination  the  Zion 
that  shall  wholly  set  us  free — we  may  yet  notably  advance  in 
that  direction.  If  emancipation  is  our  claim,  we  shall  not 
wholly  fail.  The  great  constituting  human  purposes  of 
creation,  truth-seeking  loyalty,  chivalry  and  love  are  present 
in  every  man ;  and  if  what  we  seek  is  that  each  shall  be  the 
child  and  servant  of  these  purposes  as  they  spring  up  in  him 
and  speak  in  his  own  heart — if  our  demand  upon  him,  how- 
ever imperious,  is  that  he  shall  obey  himself,  speak  out  his 
own  particular  syllable  of  the  universal  message — we  shall 
be  not  tyrants  but  emancipators. 

And  one  assurance  we  may  always  feel.  We  may  always 
know  that  each,  however  much  a  rebel  he  may  think  him- 
self, is  still  a  citizen — the  very  artist,  by  a  power  beyond 
his  will,  partaking  inevitably  of  the  public  mind  and  in  his 
most  exasperated  protest  reacting  to  it  and  even  exemplifying 
it  in  all  his  work. 

The  community  we  seek  will  call  on  every  citizen  to  serve 
its  purposes  because  it  knows  that  they  are  also  his.  It  wi'U 
call  as  with  a  trumpet  blast  of  peace,  but  it  is  to  the  still 
small  voice  within — to  the  great  purpose  as  it  is  whispered 
to  the  man  himself — that  it  will  speak.  It  will,  if  well 
inspired,  call  even  for  better  service  than  it  knows,  invoke 
great  rebels — a_  Socrates  or  a  greater  than  Socrates — who 
shall  interpret  its  cause  so  nobly  that  its  own  citizens  will 
shrink  from  serving  it.  And  it  will  pray  that  it  may  not 
crucify  its  prophets  when  these  arise. 
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ROM  time  immemorial,  the  Brass  and 
Copper  Crafts  have  been  linked  with  the 
best  traditions  of  every  nation, — with  its 
people  and  their  homes.  They  have  with- 
stood those  passing  fancies  so  common  with 
every  age,  and  they  are  as  much  admired 
to-day  as  they  were   600  years   ago. 

Art  Colony  Industries  through  their  wide 

experience  have  made  every  effort  to  reproduce  the 
best  in  the  metal  arts,  and  their  success  is  attested 
to  by  the  nationwide  editorial  pictorial  feat- 
uring which  their  pro 
ducts  have  received 
from  time  to  time  in 
such  widely  read  class 
publications  as  Good 
Housekeeping,  Vogue, 
House  &  Garden,  Wo- 
man's Home  Compan- 
ion, etc.,  etc.  (see  Dec. 
issues). 

N  OT  only  has  the  artistic 
been  stressed,  but  these 
have  been  combined 
with  the  practical  for 
present-day  use,  and 
they  are  presented  at 
prices  intended  for 
universal   appeal. 


A-7  Vase    Genuine- 
ly band-made      In 

hammered  Itrass  or 
Copper.  9  Inches 
high.  An  oriiam 
for  any  pla 


':':"•'■  $6 


A-22  Two-light  Wall- 
sconce.  Solid  cast 
Brass.  Oval  back  is 
6J4  inches  long.  A 
charming  piece  for  a 
dark  corner.  $^.50 
Price, 


A-163  English 
Toasting  F  o  r  k. 
20  inehes  long. 
FalstafT  una  Shakespeare 
characters.  Solid  cast 
Brass  Distincitive  for 
the  fireplace  or  as  a  wall 
ornament  for  the  room, 
.lust  the  thing  for  toast- 
ing luarshmallows. 
Price. 


$3 


i,D,U„'.?!!.i(;°?.ee  Scet'   In, hammered  Brass  or  Copper.   Four  pieces. 


A-l 

11 -inch  round  tray  Sugar  bowl  and  creamer  2  and  2%  inches  high, 
respectively.  Dutch  coffee  pot  with  black  wooden  handle  is  6/2 
inches  h.gh.  Holds  4  large  coffee  cups.  All  utensils  lined  *-,  r- 
mside  for  practical  use.  xhe  set  15 


A- 142 


GUEST-ROOM 

A- 142  Cheshire  Cat 
Knocker.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  nursery  door, 
or  for  one  seeking  the 
unique.  Solid  cast  Brass. 
3]4   inches  long. 

A  request  for  our  catal 


A-15 


A- 162 


each 


KNOCKERS 

A-15  and  A-162  Guest- 
room Knockers  are  of  dis- 
tinctive and  simple  lines. 
3'i  and  3  34  inches  long, 
respectively. 


'guc  S.8  will  bring  it  to  you. 


ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES 

America's  leading  craftsmen  in  Brass  and  Copper 
137  E.    29th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CHAMBER     MUSIC 

People's     Symphony     Announce     Five     Concerts     for     Students     and     Workers     at     the 
Washington   Irving   H.    S.    Auditorium 

FLONZALEY   QUARTETT 

HANS    LETZ    QUARTET 

HARMATI    STRING    QUARTET 

NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

and   a    well    known   Trio 
FRI.     EVES..    FEBR.     16— MAR.    23— APR.    27— MAY    25— JUNE    22 


ONE   DOLLAR 


For    all     five     concerts.     Send     dollar    bill,     check     or 
money  order  to  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 
27    West   8th    Street.    New    York 


Tapestries  and  Oriental  Rugs 

CLEANED— scientifically 
REPAIRED— artistically 

CALDARAZZO,   Inc. 

65  East  54  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Plaza  8286 


M 

iss     GERALDINE      P. 

DILLA, 

A. 

M 

now   studying    in   the    University 
will    conduct    another    party 

of    London 
on    a 

E 

uro 

pean     Tour 

in    1923 

For    particulars    address 

either 

Mrs. 

May    S.    Dilla,    Waterloo,    Indiana, 

or 

Miss 

Eloise      Andrews,      Florala,      Alabama 

Does  your  Institution  need  Funds  ? 

"\X  7  RITE  for  details  of  plan  by  which  we  have  organized 
*  ™  successful  campaigns  during  the  past  ten  years — raising 
funds  from  $ 50,000  to  over  a  million.  Endorsements  and  terms 
will  be  gladly  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  R.  CURRIER   E.tabu.hed 


Canadian  Pacific  Bldg.,  New  York 


1913 


HOUSING 

A  series  of  articles  on  what  has  been  done  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Sweden  and  other  countries.     Written  by 
eminent  authorities,  fully  illustrated. 
Holland   number   sent   free  with 
new  subscriptions  —  $5.00  a  year 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
250  W.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


THE   NEGRO    YEAR   BOOK 

MONROE  N.  WORK,  Editor 
The  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro 
and  the  most  extensively  used  compendium  of  information  or,  this 
subject,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
sixth  annual  edition,  1921-22,  is  now  on  sale;  paper  cover  50c: 
hoard   cover  $1.00   postpaid.      Address 

THE   NEGRO  YEAR    ROOK  CO..  Tuskegee  Institute.    Alabama. 


The  question  of  having  a  public  purpose  and  of  what  that 
purpose  is  to  be  is  not  for  us  an  open  one.  The  cause  of  a 
fuller  life  for  every  citizen  is  not  a  cause  that  we  may 
choose  or  with  impunity  neglect.  It?  has  already  chosen  us. 
The  choice  is  made,  the  question  settled,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  democracy  everywhere.  And  for  us,  as  for  democracy, 
the  matter  is  one  most  literally  of  life  and  death. 

For  democracy  hitherto,  and  increasingly  at  the  present 
moment,  has  frankly  disappointed  its  friends.  As  a  rebel 
it  was  successful ;  but  now  that  its  emancipation  has  been 
won — now  that  it  holds  the  stage  and  the  disturbing  element 
has  been  ejected,  now  that  the  curtain  is  up  and  the  audience 
waiting — it  hesitates,  stammers  and  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  propose.  Or  it  falls  back  upon  abstractions:  "Do  your 
duty,"  "Serve  God,"   "Be  American." 

In  this  country  especially  we  suffer  from  the  suspended 
purpose.  We  are  an  idealistic  people  without  a  concrete 
ideal.  We  still  like  to  use  the  formulae  of  strenuous  and 
righteous  purpose,  to  talk  of  Armageddon  and  the  like.  And 
for  a  time,  in  political  campaigns,  we  feel  a  false  exhilaration 
as  if  we  were  really  fighting  for  a  cause.  But  when  the  day 
after  election  brings  the  morning  newspaper,  we  know  in  our 
hearts  that  nothing  in  particular  has  happened  and  that  a 
new  tariff,  some  supposed  aid  to  business,  will  comprise  the 
whole  result.  And  we  are  sick  in  consequence.  Foreigners 
often  call  us  money-grabbers,  but  we  are  not  such  in  our 
hearts.  If  we  were  money-grabbers  truly  and  believed  in  it, 
we  might  be  saved.  But,  as  it  is,  money  is  a  poor  second 
best,  a  consolation  and  a  very  meager  one.  We  are  a  people 
homesick,  lost,  with  something  on  our  mind  that  we  have 
not  expressed.  If  we  talk  of  money  and  business  it  is  because 
we  have  forgotten  our  part  and  can  think  of  nothing  else 
to  say. 

The  conclusion  is,  if  the  argument  of  this  article  has  been 
sound,  that  the  true  purpose  of  America,  its  salvation  and 
that  of  all  its  citizens,  is  in  the  promoting  of  the  more 
abundant  life  of  all  through  service  by  all  and  by  the  state 
itself  of  those  ideals  of  truth  and  beauty,  of  chivalry  and  love 
and  loyalty,  in  which  all  human  life  consists.  This  seems 
in  form  a  double  purpose,  but  in  essence  it  is  really  one.  It 
has  been  best  expressed  in  the  two  commandments  in  which 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  summed  up: 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  commandment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  namely  tin's:  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

WHY  MEN  WORK 

{Continued  from   page  558) 

The  worker  must  become  more  than  a  worker — or  less 
than  one.  He  must  be  a  human  being,  a  member  of  the 
community,  a  citizen,  thinking,  creating,  serving,  sharing. 
The  education  in  demand  is  not  merely  for  children,  but 
for  men  and  women,  too.  All  of  us  must  understand  the 
world  and  be  prepared  to  undertake  our  proper  part  in  its 
problems,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  rewards. 

The  engineers  are  right  in  part.  Our  industrial  system 
is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  through  failure  to  use  those 
engineering  and  social  sciences  which  now  exist.  But  these 
sciences  can  never  be  properly  used  in  an  autocratic  or  mili- 
taristic way.  The  engineers  must  accept  the  long  task  of 
educating  the  community  to  want  their  services.  They 
must  begin  where  we  less  wise  ones  are.  and  educate  us  to 
the  uses  of  their  sciences.  We  can  be  educated:  it  will  take 
time,  but  the  thing  can  be  done  no  other  way. 

Such  changes  in  our  educational  intentions  will  demand 
a  critical  reconstruction  of  our  schools  in  all  their  curricula* 
and  administrative  attitudes.  Education  must  get  into  the 
world,  and  the  world   must  get  into  education.      Statesmen 
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ot  the  future  must  be  educators.  Economic  difficulties  must 
be  seen  to  be  educational  problems.  Economic  reorganiza- 
tion waits  upon  the  reorganization  of  our  minds;  that  is 
to  say,  upon  an  education  that  understands  the  world  for 
which  it  is  organizing  the  minds  of  growing  children. 

We  lack  the  economic  and  political  leadership  we  need, 
today,  because  we  have  refused  to  see  the  educational  aspects 
of  our  public  problems.  We  have  stated  industry  in  terms 
of  economic  laws,  politics  in  terms  of  governmental  forms, 
and  education  in  terms  of  schooling.  But  some,  at  least, 
of  our  economic  difficulties  have  arisen  out  of  our  minds, 
nut  out  of  things,  and  education  has  furnished  us  with 
those  minds.  As  long  as  education  continues  to  be  school- 
ing we  shall  go  on  having  the  same  kind  of  minds,  and 
the  same  kind  of  economic  difficulties. 

That  is  to  say,  present  schooling  offers  us  no  help  in  the 
solution  of  our  industrial  problems.  Propagandism  offers 
nothing  better.  Subordination  of  men's  minds  to  ready- 
made  plans,  even  to  engineering  plans,  will  fail  in  the  long 
run.  Education  is  stranded  in  dead  knowledges  and  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  an  intellectualistic  psychology.  Even  most 
so-called  "labor  education"  merely  substitutes  one  brand  of 
bookish  knowledge,  Marxtanism,  for  another,  Ricardianism. 

Our  only  hope  lies  in  an  education  that  will  release  per- 
sonality and  develop  intelligence.  "The  only  education 
worth  achieving,"  said  Sumner,  in  one  of  his  liberal 
moments,  "is  education  in  the  critical  faculty."  The  solu- 
tion of  our  industrial  problems  waits  for  an  education  that 
will  use  knowledge,  not  as  a  means  of  cramming  the  memory 
and  deadening  the  mind,  but  as  a  means  of  arousing,  de- 
veloping, sharpening  and  disciplining  the  critical  faculties 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  workers  and  managers, 
alike;  until  we  are  all  prepared  to  unite  in  the  stupendous 
task  of  making  industry  the  servant  of  the  spiritual  needs 
of  humanity. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  IN  THE  AGE  OF 
MECHANICS 

{Continued  fro?n  page  593) 
on  which  the  purchaser  could  lean.  The  clerk  who  serves 
you  today  in  a  glove  department  may  tomorrow  sell  veils  or 
woollens  and  be  equally  ignorant  of  all  three ;  the  small 
amount  of  instruction  as  a  rule  given  her  to  make  her  an 
effective  assistant  barely  suffices  to  teach  her  what  "is  being 
worn  this  season"  or  why  this  or  that  is  "correct." 

The  substitution  of  commercial  for  artistic  motives  further 
brings  with  it  an  excessive  over-specialization.  The  designer 
who  has  evolved  a  successful  style  too  often  is  hampered  in 
his  further  development  by  the  incessant  demand  for  "more 
of  the  same  sort."  After  a  few  years,  of  course,  this  process 
has  made  him  a  man  of  routine,  and  the  very  employer  who 
limits  his  ambition  blames  him  afterwards  for  lack  of  in- 
ventiveness. Indeed,  by  permitting  the  cash  register  to  be- 
come his  master  in  the  first  instance,  the  designer  may  cut 
off  his  own  job.     We  read  in  the  report  on  advertising  art: 

Each  designer  is  liable  to  possess  a  special  technique  which 
is  suited  to  a  particular  line  of  illustration,  and  this  wide  field 
furnishes  almost  unlimited  specialists  from  whom  to  select 
when  a  new  design  is  to  be  carried  out.  Moreover,  it  is  stated 
that  the  output  of  men  in  an  agency  staff  is  liable  to  become 
stereotyped,  whereas  the  wide  range  of  selection  possible  out- 
side of  the  establishments  offers  a  fresh  and  different  viewpoint 
for  each  design  or  illustration. 

In  the  furniture  industry  there  are  employers  who  regard 
as  "among  the  weak  points  in  the  equipment  of  many  fur- 
niture designers  ...  a  strong  desire  to  make  original  de- 
signs."    In  the  silverware  industry,  it  is  admitted  that 

the  machine  has  been  developed  to  produce  beautiful  things  in 
silver  more  cheaply,  it  has  ended  by  the  machine  becoming  a 
Moloch  that  often  devours  the  possibilities  of  beauty. 
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CffieQossipcftfieMasses 

WHEN  Mrs.  Smith  tells  Mrs.  Jones  at  tea  that  her 
daughter  Mildred  was  married  last  week,  the  news 
may  hardly  be  called  publicity.  But  when  she  tells 
Mrs.  Jones  that  the  Red  Cross  is  beginning  a  new 
"drive"  and  that  her  daughter  Mildred,  dressed  as  a  nurse, 
is  going  to  stand  on  the  corner  and  hand  out  pretty  little 
booklets  all  next  week,"  good  Mrs.  Smith  has  unknowingly 
become  a  publicity  medium. 

This  is  gossip — talk — and  the  art  of  a  publicity  campaign 
is  to  get  people  talking.     Presently  they  act. 

The  booklets  that  the  bride,  Mrs.  Smith"s  daughter, 
"hands  out"  are  subtlely  designed  to  start  talk — and  ac- 
tion. These  will  be  mailed  also  to  thousands  of  individ- 
ual readers  in  homes  and  offices — more  talkers  and  givers. 
But  booklets  must  co-ordinate  with  the  general  effect  of 
posters,  press  stories,  exhibits,  banners,  displays,  and  a 
variety   of   other   proved   publicity   media. 

For  this  very  reason,  whether  it's  to  he  a  large  cam- 
paign, or  a  single  item  (such  as  a  booklet),  the  counsel 
or  service  of  trained   experts  should  be   sought. 
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On  the  desk  of  everyone  interested  in 
finding  foster  homes  for  children  should 
be   a  copy   of  The  Child   in  the  Foster 
Home.  Between  its  covers  are  135  pages 
well-stocked  with  practical  and  helpful 
suggestions,  gleaned  from  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association.    By  mail 
for  seventy-five  cents 
a  copy. 
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The  wallpaper  industry  has  frankly  given  up  having  de- 
signers of  original  patterns  and  lives  in  part  on  the  past 
and  in  part  on  artistic  parasitism. 

Superficially  Professor  Richards'  survey  may  be  considered 
a  landmark,  and  his  recommendations  for  better  training 
facilities,  a  wider  functioning  of  museums,  registration  of 
designs,  education  of  the  public  taste,  and  the  like,  as  promis- 
ing a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future.  If  one  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  art  industries  must  be  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mass  production  and  that  the  democratization  of 
good  taste  may  thus  best  be  served,  he  clearly  indicates  the 
next  steps.  But  even  so  he  fails  to  show  how  any  modern 
Cellini  would  fit  into  his  scheme.  When  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  welcome  beauty  into  their  homes,  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  far  heavier  price  for  it  than  Professor 
Richards  and  his  industrialists  are  seemingly  aware  of ;  they 
will  have  to  forego  an  easy  conformity  with  correctness  in 
style;  they  will  have  to  forego  cheapness  in  price  and 
mechanical  perfection ;  they  will  have  to  make  the  effort  of 
following  the  artist  in  his  visualization  of  beauty  instead  of 
demanding  that  the  artist  follow  them.  They  will  have  to 
live  lives  worthy  of  being  embellished  by  art. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PROHIBITION 

(Continued  from  page  589) 

whiskey  prices  are  made  up.  A  case  of  three  gallons  at  the 
distillery  costs  about  $27,  tax  paid  and  delivered  on  the 
truck,  the  hauling  costs  about  $2  and  the  permits  to  with- 
draw about  $18  or  $20.  Total  cost  $47  to  $49;  you  can 
get  $60  to  $90  for  it." 

The  assistant  considered  for  a  moment.  "Those  four 
papers  permitted  the  withdrawal  of  ten  thousand  cases. 
They  must  have  been  worth  one  hundred  and  eighty  thous- 
and dollars."     Hitchens  nodded. 

"It's  a  bit  stunning  to  contemplate,"  went  on  Purdy. 
"One  day's  work,  or  rather  the  signing  of  four  papers  in 
one  day." 

"The  office  doesn't  get  it  all,"  said  Hitchens.  "About  ten 
dollars  a  case  is  usually  figured  as  its  share." 

"Quite  enough,"  said  Purdy  with  an  involuntary  shud- 
der.    "No  wonder  prohibition  goes  wrong." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Purdy  said,  "Let's 
hear  the  teamster."  > 

Thomas  Riordan  came  into  the  office  in  a  confused  way. 
He  had  pale  blue  eyes  and  colorless  hair.  His  cheeks  were 
reddened  by  the  wind  and  sun  and  marked  with  sprays  of 
blue  veins.  His  memory  was  an  old  garret  charged  with 
unassorted  things.  He  fumbled  about  in  it  and  took  hold 
first  of  this,  then  of  that  in  an  uncertain  way.  He  was 
never  sure  that  what  he  had  was  what  he  was  looking  for, 
but  patience  and  persistence  finally  pieced  together  a  story. 
He  hauled  liquor  as  part  of  his  business,  had  hauled  a 
quantity  in  the  last  four  months.  Two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  to  a  truck.  He  had  hauled  from  a 
number  of  distilleries  to  many  places.  His  voyages  took  in 
three  states,  and  his  goods  were  deposited  in  garages,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  private  residences.  A  procession  of  names 
of  recipients  stalked  through  the  story.  He  had  gone  to 
Mayer's  restaurant  several  times — the  last  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  of  whiskey  from  the  Filson  distillery.  He 
was  paid  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  trip  by  Mr.  Belber — 
Ike  Belber,  who  had  his  office  in  a  building  just  a  block 
beyond  the  prohibition  office.  The  audience  looked  at  each 
other  and  nodded.  Belber  was  an  outstanding  figure  in 
bootlegging  circles.  Belber  provided  the  necessary  papers 
for  transporting,  and  Riordan  was  almost  sure  that  the 
goods  delivered  on  his  last  visit  to  Mayer's  were  consigned 
to  the  Jones  Drug  Company. 
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In  all  his  haulings  he  never  delivered  goods  to  the  con- 
signee named  in  the  papers,  but  always  where  he  was  directed 
to  go  by  Berber.  Sometimes  the  papers  were  issued  by  one 
state  director,  sometimes  by  another.  Belber  appeared  to 
do  business  indiscriminately  with  several  offices. 

When  he  had  gone  the  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence. 

"Kind  of  gives  you  a  creepy  feeling,'  said  the  assistant. 
"He  has  told  of  at  least  ten  different  trips.  I  can  just  feel 
the  old  state  crawling  with  liquor  caravans  all  plastered 
with  fraudulent  permits  and  creeping  on  to  secret  destina- 
tions. He  must  involve  at  least  ten  people  by  name,  and 
thirty  more  by  general  reference." 

"And  that's  only  one  teamster,"  broke  in  Hitchens.  1  He 
Filson  distillery  records  show  that  it  shipped  by  a  dozen 
different  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stuff  that  went  out 
by  rail."  . 

"And  he  hauled  only  five  hundred  of  the  ten  thousand 
cases,"  suggested  Clarke.  "And  the  ten  thousand  was  only 
one  day's" work,  and  nearly  two  months  have  passed  since 

then."  ,    , 

"It  does  make  you  dizzy  to  think  of  the  money  and  the 
men  involved  in  this  thing,"  said  Purdy.  "It  looks  like  a 
community  in  conspiracy  against  itself." 

"They've  got  a  curbstone  market  down  on  Fourth  btreet 
where  they  buy  and  sell  permits,"  rasped  Poole.  "And  1 
say  a  warrant  should  be  issued  at  once."  ; 

When  Riordan's  story  had  been  checked  against  Hitchen  s 
copies  of  the  distiller's  records  and  found  to  be  correct,  a 
warrant  was  issued  charging  half  a  dozen  men  with  con- 
spiring  to  defraud   the  government,   including   Belber   and 

Mayer.  .  , 

A  young  reporter  with  untidy  black  hair,  and  very  bright 
eyes  set  in  a  white  face,  came  into  the  office.  "I'm  writing 
up  the  story  of  the  prosecution,"  he  remarked.  "It's  fine 
stuff.  It  comes  somewhere  near  hitting  the  liquor  business 
where  it  lives." 

"It's  not  the  half  of  it,"  said  the  assistant. 

"No,  nor  a  quarter,  nor  an  eighth  of  it,"  amended  the  re- 
porter. "If  you  got  'em  all,  you'd  need  a  convention  hall. 
Here's  hoping  you'll  get  more  of  'em,  including  some  big 
lads  who've  been  engineering  the  deal,  and  who  aren't  boot- 
leggers. 'But  there's  not  a  chance.  If  you  get  too  close 
you'll  be  tipped  off  to  turn  off  the  gas — call  it  a  day." 

"Nobody  ever  tried  to  call  me  off  a  case  yet,"  said  the 
assistant    thoughtfully. 

"You're  in  for  a  brand-new  experience  then,"  suggested 
the  reporter.  "Don't  you  know  where  this  money  is  going, 
the  big  money,  I  mean  ?  Why  it's  going  into  campaign  funds 
past  and  future.  We've  got  to  pay  for  our  political  pas- 
times somehow,  and  they  cost  a  pile.  Judge  Winter  is  said 
to  be  preparing  to  run  for  governor  next  year.  His  political 
colleague  is  director  and  his  Man  Friday  is  deputy  director, 
a  homey  little  family  party.  The  big  boss  is  in  it,  he 
named  the  director.  He  named  the  district  attorney,  too. 
What  chance  do  you  suppose  you  have  in  a  game  like  that? 
You  get  too  pernicious,  and  the  district  attorney  will  be 
tipped  off  to  hold  you  down.  If  you  don't  hold  down — 
puff!  you  blow  off.  I  tell  you  the  beast  is  too  big  to  be 
brought  down  single-handed." 

The  assistant  laughed.  "I  guess  I  blow  off  shortly. 
I  confess  to  an  absorbing  curiosity  to  find  out  how  it  will 
feel.     It  ought  to  be  some  adventure." 

"Some  men  travel  a  long  hard  road  to  find  adventure," 
remarked  the  reporter  airily.  "And  some  are  just 
lucky." 

How  the  reporter's  prophecy  came  true  will  be  told  in  the 
next  instalment.  Previous  articles  of  this  series  appeared 
in  Survey  Graphic  for  December  and  January. 
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The  Story  of  the  French 
Revolution 

By  E.  Belfort  Bax 

With  a  preface  to  the  American  edition 
by  Daniel  De  Leon 

"The  present  volume  is  designed  primarily  as  a  guide 
to  those  who,  not  having  the  time  to  study  larger  works 
on  the  subject,  yet  wish  to  have  in  a  small  compass  a 
connected  description  of  the  main  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  Socialism.  .  .  .  Although  there  exist  summaries 
galore  the  writer  ventures  to  think  that  the  present  little 
work  differ.;  from  them  in  two  respects:  firstly,  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  Revolution  is  viewed,  and 
secondly,  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  the  principal  events 
into  as  strong  relief  as  possible  by  the  omission  of  all 
detail  which  is  unessential  to  the  understanding  of  them." 
■ — From  the  author's  preface. 

"The  French  Revolution,  like  the  American,  was  the 
revolution  of  the  bourgeois  or  oncoming  capitalist  class. 
.  .  .  With  the  French  Revolution,  a  sufficiently  defined 
proletarian  class  simultaneously  mounted  the  historic 
stage;  none  such  made  or  could  make  its  appearance  in 
the  instance  of  the  American  Revolution." — From  Daniel 
De  Leon's  preface. 

With  half-tone  plates  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Mirabeau,  Danton,  Paine,  Clootz,  Marat, 
Hebert,  Robespierre,  Babeuf,  and  of  the  author. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Wealth  from  Unknown  Lands 


IN  the  geography  books  of  Greek  and  Roman  times,  the 
maps  show  an  area  of  civilized  lands  lying  along  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  beyond  these 
known  lands  lie  the  larger  areas  of  the  unknown. 
Imagination  filled  these  unknown  regions  with  strange  ter- 
rors: dragons  breathing  flames  in  the  South;  whirlpools  in 
the  oceans  of  the  West;  giants  of  cold  and  darkness  in  the 
hyperborean  North.  Few  human  beings  have  ever  deliberately 
penetrated  into  the  unknown  lands.  Most  of  us  are  quite 
content  to  repose  in  lands  we  know.  Discoverers  have  been 
rare,  although  every  new  land  has  brought  great  gains 
to  men. 

The  story  holds  for  those  inner  lands  of  mind  and  spirit, 
too.  Every  new  area  of  knowledge  or  understanding  or 
moral  freedom  has  been  won  by  some  explorer  against  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  active  opposition  of  men  and  women 
who  found  change  undesirable.  Here,  too,  imagination  has 
filled  the  unknown  lands  of  mind  and  spirit  with  dragons, 
whirlpools,  giants.  "Socrates  discovered  free  personality  and 
moral  freedom,  and  made  the  greatest  of  all  epochs  in  the 
world's  history,"  says  one  historian.  What  shall  be  done 
with  a  man  who  brings  moral  freedom  to  the  race?  Shall 
he  not  be  put  to  death  ? 

Every  child  is  a  potential  discoverer  of  new  worlds.  Years 
must  go  by  before  the  question  can  be  settled  whether  he  will 
merely  copy  the  conventional  patterns  of  the  past  or  set  new 
patterns  for  the  uses  of  men.  What  shall  be  our  treatment 
of  him  in  those  years  before  his  character  is  revealed  ?  Shall 
we  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  potential  bit  of  the  unknown, 
a  potential  danger?  Shall  we  treat  him  as  if  he  were  an 
additional  burden  on  the  face  of  an  otherwise  fair  earth? 
Shall  we  treat  him  as  if  he  were  possibly  the  long-scught 
deliverer  of  the  secrets  of  existence?  Shall  we  suppress  him 
— on  suspicion  ?  Shall  we  ignore  him,  save  as  he  compels  our 
attention  ?  Shall  we  help  him  to  save  whatever  bit  of  new 
reality  his  newness  has  endowed  him  with,  hoping  to  find  in 
him  new  leadership,  new  vision,  new  assurance  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  oflife?  Should  not  every  child  be  regarded  and 
treated  in  this  latter  way — as  an  individual,  not  as  an 
instance?    As  a  person,  not  as  a  type? 

But  how  shall  the  little  child  keep,  and  be  helped  to  keep, 
the  charm  of  originality?  We  like  originality  in  children, 
and  so  we  play  upon  it  until  it  is  ruined  by  hypertrophy. 
We  do  not  like  originality  in  adults  (except,  of  course,  in 
freakish  people  like  authors  and  artists),  and  so  we  are 
rather  glad  the  childish  originality  was  allayed  in  youth 
along  with  other  childish  maladies.  In  adults  we  love 
averages  and  medians  and  modes.  We  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  any  deviation  from  the  average  or  the  median  or 
the  mode,  and  we  use  indiscriminately  the  term  "probable 
errors,"  as  if  we  were  never  sure  whether  that  term  referred 
to  our  own  calculations  or  to  a  slip  on  the  part  of  nature. 
Eventually,  as  good  statisticians,  we  shall  assuredly  find  our- 
selves able  to  believe  that  any  error  must  be  due  to  nature, 
not  to  our  calculations. 

How  shall  our  children,  each  a  potential  pattern  of  origin- 
ality, be  saved  from  becoming  an  average,  a  median,  or  one 
of  the  mode?     Two  answers  are  here,  most  comprehensive. 


most  obnoxious,  both.  The  first  is  this:  We  must  believe 
in  originality.  We  must  believe  that  the  world  is  not  old 
and  worn  and  ready  for  its  end.  We  must  believe  that  the 
world  is  young  and  living  and  ready  to  be  arrayed,  endlessly, 
forever,  in  colors  and  patterns  new. 

And  the  second  answer  is  this:  We  must  make  room  for 
this  originality.  Stupidity  has  no  divine  right  to  rule.  Con* 
ventionality  is  not  the  faith  delivered  to  the  prophet  on  the 
mount.  We  must  make  room  for  this  originality.  We  must 
step  aside:  We,  you  and  I,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
originalities  of  life.  We  must  abdicate:  We,  you  and  I,  who 
rule  from  thrones  of  stupid  precedent.  We  must  be  silent : 
We,  you  and  I,  who  have  been  wont  to  thunder  platitudes 
from  some  half-mount.  The  world  is  dying  of  its  stupidities, 
its  conventionalities,  its  platitudes.  Where  is  the  original 
mind,  today?  Does  statesmanship  know  an  inventive  mind? 
Does  religion?  Does  the  organization  of  industry?  Does 
education?  We  must  find  originality,  cultivate  it,  recognize 
it  and  make  room  for  it! 

And  where  shall  we  find  it?  The  first  six  years  of  child- 
hood are  full  of  it.  Every  nursery  is  redolent  of  the  joy  of 
it.  Every  kindergarten  treasures  innumerable  tales  of  it. 
Even  the  first  and  second  grades  at  school  are  bubbling  over 
with  it — the  first  grade  more  than  the  second.  But  the  third 
grade  knows  less  of  it,  the  fourth  but  little,  the  fifth  much 
less,  the  sixth  almost  none  at  all.  The  original  child  has  no 
place  in  school.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  him  there;  we 
make  no  provision  for  him  there ;  we  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him  if  he  should  appear  there.  We  should  be 
compelled  to  "school"  him,  with  the  rest,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  his  originality. 

AND  so  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  amazing  con- 
fusions  the  world  has  known  for  centuries,  with  almost 
all  our  leaderships  engaged  in  mumbling  rubrics  proved  use- 
less long  ago.  We  need  inventiveness,  leadership,  originality. 
We  know  where  it  is  to  be  found.  We  know  how  it  is  to 
be  secured  and  achieved.  But  we  are  still,  in  spite  of  science 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge,  as  fearful  of  the  unknown  as 
of  old.  Our  salvation  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  children:  A 
little  child  shall  lead  them!"  All  other  solutions  for  our 
problems,  have  left  us  in  confusion  worse  confounded.  Here 
is  our  one  great  hope:  that  we  shall  undertake  to  save, 
develop,  believe  in  and  make  room  for  all  the  originality  of 
all  the  children  of  the  race,  trusting  to  find  in  this  still  un- 
explored domain  the  help  for  lack  of  which  we  die.  Can  we 
rise  to  the  levels  of  this  mighty  hope? 

The  economic  wealth  of  the  modern  world  has  come  from 
sources  unsuspected  of  existence  five  centuries  ago,  the  New 
World  beyond  the  seas,  the  worlds  of  physical  energies  be- 
hind the  barriers  of  unaided  sense.  Witli  facts  like  these  in 
mind,  who  shall  insist  that  human  nature  holds  no  new 
spiritual  wealths?  Who  shall  dare  say  that  the  unknown 
lands  will  profit  the  explorer  not  at  all?  The  physical 
sciences  have  outrun  us.  But  those  sciences  have  taught  us 
to  dare  to  believe  that  unsuspected  spiritual  wealths  may 
likewise  be  found  by  social  explorers  brave  enough  to  go  in 
search  of  them. 
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SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course   on 
Social   Organization 


Questions    on 
Current    Issues 


X.    Modern   Social    Organization 

Health  is  a  complicated  social  problem,  as  we  have  seen. 
But  health  is  but  one  of  many  such.  Indeed,  society  is  a 
great  complex  of  organization,  and  hence  of  problems.  When 
a  few  hundred  thousand  Indians  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  their  problems  were  important  to  them, 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  they  were  different  from  those  which 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  hundred  millions  of  people  who 
now  occupy  this  same  territory.  Now,  group  presses  upon 
group,  almost  everywhere.  In  the  great  cities,  the  population 
is  indecently  congested.  What  have  we  done  with  our- 
selves under  these  complicated  modern  conditions? 

IThe  Development  of  Cities 
•  The  growth  of  cities  is  the  greatest  fact  in  modern  social 
knowledge.  How  long  has  this  amazing  growth  been  in  progress? 
What  caused  it?  What  proportion  of  the  people  of  America  lived 
in  cities  in  1850?  How  has  this  proportion  changed  since  then? 
What  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  growth  of  the  cities  in  your 
part  of  the  country?  How  is  the  "Industrial  Revolution"  involved 
in  this  growth  of  cities? 

2  Large  Scale  Organization 
•  What  is  the  size  of  some  of  America's  great  fortunes?  What 
did  the  World  War  cost?  How  fast  could  a  man  travel  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire?  What  is  the  fastest  speed  men  make 
today?  How  extensive  are  the  great  department  stores,  like 
Marshall  Field's  or  John  Wanamaker's?  What  was  the  origin 
of  the  foods  served  on  your  dinner-table  last  evening?  How 
many   people   were   employed    in   furnishing   them? 

3  Changes  in  Organization 
•  Ask  some  man  or  woman  above  sixty  years  of  age  to  tell 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  "in  the  last  forty  years"  in 
your  community?  What  changes  in  business?  In  social  life? 
In  politics?  In  schools  and  education?  In  religion?  How  has 
family  life  changed?  To  what  extent  has  science  taken  the  place 
of  old  rules?  Do  the  people  accept  scientific  principles?  How 
have  these  changes  in  life  and  organization  benefited  the  world? 

4  Shadows  on  the  Landscape 
•  Have  these  changes  made  for  better  living?  For  honesty? 
For  efficiency?  For  understanding?  For  sympathy?  For  toler- 
ation? For  peace?  Have  these  changes  been  thorough-going? 
Have  old  customs  and  habits  and  attitudes  of  mind  really  passed 
away?  Can  the  modern  community  really  control  its  own  destiny? 
To  what  extent  do  old  laws,  old  constitutions,  old  practices  dating 
from  the  remote  past  operate  in  your  community?  Is  your  com- 
munity free,  or  is  it  dominated  by  some  other  community?  To 
what  extent  is  your  community  controlled  by  outside  financial  in- 
terests? By  outside  religious  interests?  By  outside  political  inter- 
ests? By  outside  educational  programs?  Is  it  possible  to  live  in 
this  modern  world  without  understanding  it?  How  many  people 
understand  the  life  they  are  living?  How  many  of  the  people 
you  know  are  satisfied  with  the  life  they  are  living?  If  they  are 
dissatisfied,  why  do  they  not  change,  or  make  their  lives  over? 
Are  people  free,  today? 

References: 
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The  Iron  Man 

Practically  all  men  once  worked  at  the  varied  tasks  of  the 
farm  or  at  the  no  less  varied  tasks  of  the  village  shop. 
Practically  all  women  once  worked  in  the  midst  of  the 
manifold  responsibilities  of  the  household.  Doubtless  such 
areas  of  work  and  interest  were  narrow.  Those  who  lived 
under  such  conditions  probably  lacked  contacts  with  the  great' 
movements  in  history  and  contemporary  thought  and  life. 
But  the  materials  for  a  wide  range  of  habits  confronted  them  ; 
and  though  their  minds  may  often  have  lacked  broad  out- 
look, their  hands  always  achieved  a  range  of  skills  that  might 
well  be  the  envy  of  us  later  ones.  Progress  for  the  people 
of  those  older  days  and  conditions  was  not  properly  to  be 
achieved  by  giving  up  the  chance  for  a  wide  range  of  skills. 
Such  a  wide  range  of  habits  and  skills  is  the  best  possible  basis 
for  an  independent  and  realistic  intellectual  life — provided 
the  materials  of  the  intellectual  life  can  be  secured.  But 
instead  of  progress,  mere  change  came  to  that  older  life. 
Progress  is  always  change ;  but  not  all  change  is  progress. 

HUMANITY  has  been  benefited  by  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines, but  men  are  being  destroyed  by  the  machine. 
Human  beings  are  struggling  with  all  their  mights  to  escape 
being  turned  into  "iron  men."  Does  anything  of  that  older 
varied  life  of  the  farm  and  the  village  shop  remain?  To  what 
extent  has  farming  become  a  machine  industry,  too?  What 
has  become  of  the  village  blacksmith  shop?  Is  the  country- 
side garage  a  machine  shop?  Are  garage  men  mechanics? 

Roughly  speaking,  the  developments  in  machinery  up  to 
1890  were  educationally  significant  as  well  as  economically 
helpful.  Since  1890,  invention  has  turned  more  and  more 
to  the  automatic  machine.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
on  production?  Do  automatic  processes  have  any  value 
in  education?  How  have  the  changes  from  farm  and  shop 
industries  to  automatic  industries  affected  our  education? 
How  have  these  changes  been  recognized  in  our  school 
educations? 

WHAT  we  work  at  molds  us.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the 
worker  of  tending  an  automatic  machine  ?  Does  such  a 
worker  have  anything  to  think  about?  Does  thinking  help 
in  automatic  industry  ?  Or  does  it  stand  in  the  way  of  good 
work?  What  does  "keeping  one's  mind  on  his  work"  mean 
in  an  automatic  industry?  Can  a  moron  learn  to  tend  an 
automatic  machine  ?  Can  he  do  such  work  as  well  as  a  more 
intelligent  worker?  Does  automatic  industry  have  a  special 
place  for  morons?  Would  industry  be  benefited  by  securing 
more  morons? 

Should  all  children  be  tested  for  their  intelligence  levels 
and  prepared  for  industrial  life  fitted  to  their  mental  levels? 
If  industry  is  benefited  by  having  large  numbers  of  workers 
trained  to  tend  automatic  machines,  should  the  community 
promote  the  sort  of  training  needed?  Should  our  schools 
undertake  this  training  of  children  for  the  automatic 
industries?  If  such  training  can  be  justified  industrially,  can 
it  be  justified  ethically  or  politically?  Should  ideals  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  needs  of  industry?  Will  they  stand  in  the 
way?  If  industry  has  become  a  great  "iron  man,"  can  work- 
ers be  saved  from  becoming  smaller  "iron  men'  ? 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  22d  Street, 
New  York  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
executive  secretary,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
An  organization  of  professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising 
social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership  open  to 
qualified    social    workers. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary. Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
$3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  LennaF. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1^11 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.    Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614   Colorado  Building.   Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R. 
Cass,  general  secretary,  136  East  15th  Street.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  *a. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave. 
New  York  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency:  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh 
Ave  New  York  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  chairman;  Sally  Lucas 
Jean'  director.  To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school 
children;  to  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools;  to  develop  new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the 
forming  of  health  habits;  to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for 
teachers  and  public  health  workers  and  health  hterature  for 
children;   to  advise  in   organization   of  local  child   health  programs. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director.  130  E. 
22nd   St.,   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN-305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York      Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec  y      Promote 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    In    the 
United   States,   Canada.   Cuba.    Europe.  r,„,„n 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Hosen- 

sohn    chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE— 315    Fourth    Avenue.     New    York  City, 

in^tiona    civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 

use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work 
out  leisure    time   programs.      H.    S.    Braucher.    secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Stan  Jordan  pres *  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser. 
fxec  sec'y  A  Public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMER?CA-Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations  Rev 
Chas.    S.   Macfarland.    Rev.    S.   M.   Cavert.   gen  1.    sec  ys..    lOo   E.    22 

SCommTss\onkon  the  Church  and  Social  Service-Rev.  Worth ,  M. 
TimV f  exec  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec  v.. 
Agnes'  H    Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez  M.   Cavert.   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  J  E.  Gregg  g^lA/mR 
VaePTrain^  Indiana  S  youth  Neither  a  State  nor  . 
Government    school.     Free   illustrated    literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
'AN,Ioc  AT IONS— First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  I8fifi. 
ASSOOIA  I  '"'^l        ViPT.lmnrters  office.   347  Madison   Avenue.   New 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
for    the    Prevention    of    Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI ETI ES— Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000. 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phys- 
ical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Maintains  National  Training  School  which  offers  through  its- 
nine  months'  graduate  course  professional  training  to  women  wish- 
ing to  fit  themselves  for  executive  positions  within  the  movement. 
Recommendation  to  positions  made  through  Personnel  Division. 
Placement  Section. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action, 
Press   and    Publicity.    Lay    Organizations    (National    Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2100    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejo) 
sec'y.;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100: 
includes  quarterly.   "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.— Chas.  W 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  chili 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child    welfare   campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  \V.  Salmon,  nied.  dir. ;  As 
sociate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly, 
$2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
pres.,  New  York.  W.  II.  Parker,  sec'y,  2o  East  Ninth  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  C'onfeience  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in  May  1923.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Ed  ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director:  Lewis  11.  Carris. 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  ISO  E.  22nd  St..  New- 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes   New    York  -State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  13rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mis.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  tor  women  and  minors  In  Industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day.  do 
night  worl;.  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  '  honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications   available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— llobei  t  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park.  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  Pirec- 
tor  370  'Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 
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THE     SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.:  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union   Signal,"   published   at   Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective   legislation.     Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership,   $2,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  E'ugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied   activities.     J.   H.    Kellogg,    pres.;    B.   N.    C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUN  DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  for  sale,  at  $26.60.  Also  Wm.  J.  Bryan's 
"Back  to  God"  and  400  other  excellent  illustrated  lectures 
and  sermons. 

Write  for   information 

VICTOR    ANIMATOGRAPH'    CO.,     Inc. 

295  Victor  Bldg.  Davenport,   Iowa 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MONOTONY  AND  INDUSTRIAL   UNREST 

{Continued  from  page  554) 
a     sense    of    having     done     a    complete     piece     of     work. 

Another  case  of  the  sort  occurred  in  a  babbitt-making 
plant.  Here  it  was  the  system  to  fill  a  large  iron  kettle 
with  metal,  melt  it,  clean  it  and  pour  it  into  the  molds. 
Each  man  had  charge  of  a  kettle  and  went  through  these 
operations  as  often  as  he  could  in  a  specified  time.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  subdivide  the  work  into  ( 1 )  filling, 
(2)  melting  and  cleaning,  (3)  casting.  The  result  was  a 
steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  and  strenuous 
objections  of  the  men  who  had  had  all  the  variety  taken 
out  of  their  work.  The  poor  quality  of  the  work  could 
not  be  traced  back,  as  no  one  person  was  responsible ;  the 
kettles  were  not  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  before. 

There  are,  of  course,  men  who  are  mentally  incapable 
of  assuming  responsibility,  and  there  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  work  where  responsibility  cannot  be  introduced.  Yet  it 
is  work  of  this  character  which  has  little  or  no  intrinsic 
interest  and  into  which  lesponsibility  cannot  be  introduced, 
that  is  generally  the  most  mechanized  and  monotonous. 
Consequently  the  same  problems  of  inefficiency  and  slackness 
exist  in  perhaps  their  largest  degree.  Even  where  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  introduced  there  would  be  less  restlessness 
and  more  accomplishment  if  the  day  were  not  such  a  long 
drag,  if  it  were  not  sheer,   unbroken  monotony. 

Consider  Flynn.  Flynn  was  working  on  the  raising  gang 
in  the  construction  of  a  smelter  building  to  house  a  copper 
blast  furnace.  He  was  not  a  foreman  and  could  never  be 
one,  but  the  work  of  moving  and  raising  large  heavy 
pieces  is  of  such  a  character  that  even  the  roustabout  does 
different  things  all  day  long.  Flynn  worked  hard.  Finally 
he  was  taken  off  the  raising  gang  and  put  to  work  in  the 
smelter  proper.  He  was  given  a  steady  job  as  a  reward  for 
his  long  service  outside.  The  pay  was  the  same.  Within 
two  weeks  he  had  quit.  The  superintendent,  loath  to  lose 
a  promising  man,  stopped  him,  asking  why.  His  answer  was 
"I  can't  go  it.  Em  doin'  the  same  damn  thing  every  minute 
of  the  day;  nothin'  ever  happens  different  and  the  shift's  a 
week  long.     I  can't  work  in  no  treadmill." 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  make  Flynn 's  new  job 
as  interesting  and  exciting  as  his  work  on  the  raising  gang. 
The  effort  in  the  operation  of  the  smelter,  as  in  all  plants 
which  have  a  rigid  routine,  was  to  tie  every  man  to  a 
separate  operation. 

Some  things  have  been  tried  to  vary  the  day's  work,  such 
as  introducing  rest  periods  every  two  hours  to  break  up  the 
four-hour  stretch,  before  and  after  lunch.  This  is  done  ir 
some  department  stores  for  salesgirls  and  seems  to  work 
very  well.  Another  scheme  is  to  divide  the  day  into  periods 
and  vary  the  type  of  work  done  from  period  to  period.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  this  particular  problem  has  been 
generally  neglected. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  largest 
factors  in  the  unreliability  and  inefficiency  of  labor  is  the 
fact  that  the  work  itself  is,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more, 
uninteresting,  monotonous  and  distasteful.  To  overcome 
this,    it   is  suggested   that : 

1.  Workers  should  be  placed  in  a  position  commensurate 
with  their  mental  ability. 

2.  As  much  responsibility  as  the  worker  can  successfully 
bear,  should  be  part  of  the  job. 

3.  Wherever  possible,  the  product  of  each  man's  work 
should  be  an  entity  in  itself  that  will  give  the  man  a  genuine 
feeling  of  having  accomplished  something  when  he  has 
finished. 

4.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  factor  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  work,  and  where  the  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  divided,  for  the  sake  of  production,  it  may  be 
varied  from  period  to  period. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

HATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge.  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  February   1st. 

Address  Advertising  THE      SURVEY  112  EaSt  19th  Street 


Department 


New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 

for  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, 
the  family  relief  agency. 
Please  answer  fully,  stat- 
ing your  experience  in  de- 
tail,  to 

Morris  Kind 

1602  Finance  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,      Pennsylvania. 


HEADWORKER     of     unques- 
tionable ability  wanted  for  the 
Social    Service    Department    of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
Address 

Dr.   S.   S.   Goldwater,    Director 
THE  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

East  100th  Street,  New  York  City 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN 
AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  A  COAL  AND 
IRON  COMPANY,  LOCATED  IN  THE 
BIRMINGHAM  (ALABAMA)  DISTRICT. 
PLEASE  STATE  QUALIFICATIONS, 
REFERENCES  AND  SALARY  EX- 
PECTED.    4384    SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Trained  Social  Case  Work- 
ers to  do  medical  social  service  in  North 
middle  west  Government  Hospitals'  caring 
for  ex-service  men.  Apply  to  Central 
Division,  American  Red  Cross,  308  North 
Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Reply  giving  qualifica- 
tions, salary  expected,  etc..,  to  Mr.  Morris 
Older,  above   address. 

WANTED :  A  young  Jewish  woman  to 
take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Orphans  Home  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  A  splendid  supervisory 
position  for  the  proper  party.  Applicant 
will  please  state  where  she  was  educated 
and  what  experience  she  has  had  in  work 
with   girls.     L.   Volmer,   Supt. 


(Continued.) 


HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  in  a  modern 
progressive  girls'  home.  Good  manager, 
thoroughly  interested,  kind  but  strict. 
Eighteen  children  and  cook  in  cottage. 
Delightful  surroundings.  Salary  fifty  dol- 
lars and  maintenance.  Address  Super- 
intendentj  Children's  Home,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.,  Pa. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and 
clerical  work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full   maintenance.     4339   Survey. 


SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 


WANTED:  Nurse  or  Social  Worker  of 
engaging  personality,  capable  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  a  Health  Center.  Pri- 
vate educational  work  in  office  and  home 
of  physician,  alone;  typing.  One  with 
literary  knowledge  preferred.  Reply  fully. 
P.O.Box  61,  Fenway  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York. 


COOPERATIVE  AGENCY 


MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  for  cooperative 
service  desires  positions  for  recommended 
companions,  governesses,  infants'  nurses 
and  housekeepers.  Phone  Audubon  5788, 
477  West  145th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
desires  position  as  nutrition  or  child  wel- 
fare worker.  Six  years'  experience.  Lo- 
cation New  York  or  vicinity.  4395  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  College  and  Uni- 
versity graduate,  10  years'  experience 
Orphanage  work,  desires  resident  position. 
High-st  references.     4397  SURVEY. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires 
an  executive  or  sub-executive  position. 
Conversant  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best 
of  references.     4.355  Survey. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  experienced  in  In- 
stitution Superintendency  desire  connec- 
tion with  Child  Caring  Institution  or 
Home  for  the  Aged.  Best  of  references. 
4396  Survey. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  with  an  exceptional 
experience  in  Industrial  and  Institutional 
work — at  present  head  of  an  organization, 
would  like  to  make  a  change.  4378  Survey. 

POSITION  in  Cuba  desired  for  four 
summer  months  by  college  graduate  with 
experience  in  kindergarten  and  high  school 
teaching  and  social  service  work.  4394 
Survey. 

FREE   HOSPITAL   INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

Our  special  service  bureau  is  prepared 
to  give,  without  charge,  carefully  collected 
information  about  the  training  necessary 
to  become  a  State  Registered  Graduate 
Nurse.  We  have  on  file  the  catalogues  of 
many  of  the  accredited  training  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  These, 
together  with  full  information  regarding 
the  many  opportunities  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession, we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  to 
parents  or  prospective  students  on  request. 
This  service,  maintained  bv  the  annual 
dues  of  certain  accredited  training  schools. 
is  also  extended  to  physicians  and  graduate 
nurses  to  supply  full  free  information  re- 
garding medical,  laboratory,  nurses'  and 
dietetic  postgraduate  courses.  Any  accred- 
ited training  school  which  is  in  need  of 
student  nurses,  and  is  interested  in  joining 
us  and  receiving  direct  benefits  of  our  rec- 
ommending candidates  to  enter  their  train- 
ing schools,  is  asked  to  communicate  with 
us  regarding  the  details  of  this  service. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses.  30  N. 
Michiean    Ave..    Chicago.    Illinois. 

CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions, 
copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

Lessons  in  Government  for  New  Americans 
Fifteen  short  lessons  in  the  essentials  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  immigrants  applying  for 
second  papers  in  citizenship.  Simple,  practical. 
Pamphlet,  7  page:.  5c  each.  $3.00  a  hundred. 
postpaid.     Henry  M.    Allen.  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

Milk  and  the  Public  Schools..  Supplemental 
Report  of  the  California  School  Milk  Survey. 
California  Dairy  Council.  216  Pine  St..  San' 
Francisco. 

How  the  Budget  Families  Save  and  Have — 
the  reserve  system  explained  (5  cents);  How 
John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week 
--a  weekly  budget  plan  (10  centsl :  Weekly 
Allowance  Book  (10  cents);  Ten-Cent  Meals, 
by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44  pp.  (10  cents).  Am 
School  Home  Economics.  S49  East  58  St.. 
Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information  on 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren.  5  Park  Square. 
Boston.    Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty    cents    a    line    for    four    insertions,    ccfy    tr 
rematn    unchanged. 

The  American  Journal  or  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  vour  library 
$3.00  a  year.  19  \V.  Main   St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:    $2  00  a   year:   nub 
lished    by    the    National    Committee    for    Mental: 
^vgiene.    370    Seventh    Avenue.    New   York. 


The  only  official  headquarters  of 

the    National    Nursing 

Organizations: 

American      Nurses     Association, 
National     League     of     Nursing 
Education,     National    Organiza- 
tion  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
are  located  at 
370  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

The  object  of  these  headquarters 
is  to  centralize  all  nursing  activities: 

1.  The  organization  of  all  State, 
County,  District  and  Alumnae 
Associations. 

2.  To  provide  placement  bureaus 
for   all   branches  of  nursing. 

3.  To  act  as  a  center  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  reliable  information 
and  literature  published  by 
these  organizations. 

4.  To  further  all  phases  of  nurs- 
ing  education. 

Apply  for  information  concerning 
schools  of  nursing  and  positions  to 
the  above   Headquarters  Office. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Send   for  some   of  our  DELICIOUS 
thin-skinned 

Indian  River  Oranges 
and  Grapefruit 

straight  from  the  trees  to  you,  after  they 
get  fully  ripe.  Prices  reasonable.  Drop 
us  a  card   and   let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

VICTORIA  CITRUS  GROVES 

Box   271,    Cocoa,    Indian    River,    Fla. 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our   new   home-study    course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."   Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Church  Wants  Loan 

Of  not  less  than  $500,  and  not 
over  $1,000  wanted  by  church.  To 
run  six  months  or  more.  Will 
pay  legal  rate  in  this  State,  10 
per  cent. 

For  particulars  write  L.  L.  S. 

1406  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— it's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 

WANTED:  Issues  of  The  Survey  for 
October  i  and  15,  1922.  Unexpected  de- 
mand has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscribers 
who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future  use 
will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning  them 
to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  colleges. 
The  Survey,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York. 


Tours  and  Travel 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
fwm  Washington,  D.  C. 

WITH  the  opening  of  HOTEL  HAMILTON  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  Streets  on  the  evening  of 
December  the  Second,  Washington  has  cause  to  be  proud  of 
possessing  the  newest  and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  hotels 
in  the  country.  The  courage  and  vision  of  its  originator, 
whose  dreams  and  thoughts  and  plans  have  brought  Hotel 
Hamilton  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Nation's  Capital  has  now  a  hotel 
faultless  in  its  appointments — the  last  word  in  comfort, 
convenience  and  luxury — the  last  thought  in  harmony  and 
beauty  of  form  and  coloring. 

It  is  located  on  a  prominent  corner  which  is  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  Washington's  largest 
and  most  famous  parks — Franklin  Square.  All  of  its  four 
hundred  rooms  have  outside  exposure  and  luxurious  bath- 
rooms. The  furnishings,  carpets  and  hangings  are  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  and  courtesy,  careful  individual  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  guests  and  visitors  will  be  assured  under  the 
personal  direction  of  experienced  management. 


RESTHOMES 


BROADVIEW  RESTHOME— For  con- 
valescents and  those  desiring  a  permanent 
home.  All  modern  conveniences.  Rates  $2^ 
up.  Write  for  booklet.  Broadview, 
Wilton,  Ct. 

DELICATE  CHILDREN  or  Adults 
cared  for  in  my  home.  Trained  Nurse. 
Climate  unsurpassed.  Mrs.  Gridley,  Den- 
ver (in  the  Rockies),  Colorado,  2331  Ma- 
rion   Street. 


REAL   ESTATE 


THAT  DOCTOR 

WITH  wealthy  patients  who  wants  a  high-grade 
location  for  a  sanatorium,  with  ample  grounds, 
convenient  to  Country  Club  and  on  the  shore 
should  see  me.  HELEN  THURSTON,  20 
Pleasant   St.;   tel.    80   Rockport,    Mass. 


Printing 
iMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
SMailing 

JL 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii mt, 

j  Better.  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
|      If  you  will  investigate  you  will   find  that     § 
|     we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper     § 
than   you   can   in   your  own   office. 

Let   us  estimate  on   your  next  job 

§     Webster      Letter      Addressing      A     1 
Mailing  Company 

|               34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre   2447 

^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllHIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllUIIIIIIll 

GAME 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  Instructive 
and  entertaining.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Shakespeare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 

STATIONERY 

OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND 

100  Noteheads,  5^x8^2,  and  75  Envelopes, 
white  or  gray,  printed.  $2.00  delivered. 
Franklin  Printery,  Warner,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


Multigraphing  I 
Typewriting     I. 


16  W.  23rd  Street 


GRA  mercy  4501 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


MSS.   WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Only  One  of  Many  Letters 
to  the  Editor 

Dear  Editor: 

"I  have  long  meant  to  renew  my  lapsed 
subscription  to  your  paper.  In  its  present 
snappy  form  it  is  irresistible.  I  gave  it  up 
for  a  time  only  because  of  the  crush  of 
liberal  sheets  upon  our  table.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  logical  to  drop  The 
Nation,  or  the  New  Republic,  or  The 
Searchlight,  or  Unity,  or  The  Survey 
Graphic — as  The  Arbitrator  better  satisfies 
the  demand  for  tabloid  information." 

Get  together  with  the  Editor  of  the  Arbitrator  each 
month  and  study  the  causes  of  war,  poverty,  supersti- 
tion and  injustice,  and  the  remedies.  Enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  his  free  lending  library. 


THE  ARBITRATOR 

(60  cents  a  year) 
114  East  31st  Street  New  York 


JUST    READY 

The  Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry 

By  the  Committee  on  Work  Periods  in  Continuous  Indus- 
try of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 

Including   a   General   Survey   by   HORACE   B.    DRURY, 

Ph.D.,  and  a  Special  Report  on  the  Iron  and  Steel 

Industry  by  BRADLEY  STOUGHTON 

Foreword   by  PRESIDENT    WARREN    G.    HARDING. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  will  recall  Dr.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay's  strong  review  of  this  valuable  and  timely 
report  when   it   was   made  to   the   Engineering   Societies. 

Price,  $3.50,  postage  extra.      Published  by  DUTTON 


"Trade  Unions  are  playing  a  role  of  Society's 
policemen  and  watchdogs  over  the  more  revolu- 
tionary groups  in  the  wage  earning  class." 

SELIG   PERLMAN'S 

HISTORY    OF    TRADE    UNIONISM 

IN     THE    UNITED    STATES 

Pictures  the  growth  of  Organized 
Labor,  analyzes  its  present  leadership 
and  explains  its  position  on  the 
vital  social-economic  questions  of  today 

313  pages — $2.00  Postpaid 

THE     MACMILLAN      COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


APPRENTICESHIP  AND  THE  CRAFT 
REVIVAL 

{Continued  from  page  575) 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  the  young  apprentice,  thus  de- 
veloping a  keenness  and  alertness  which  are  never  called 
into  play  on  merely  practice  work.  Moreover,  a  teacher 
relieved  of  practical  work  would  quickly  lose  touch  with 
the  everyday  work  of  the  shop.  The  apprentice  would,  as 
at  present,  be  more  or  less  attached  to  a  working  journey- 
man, with  the  shop  committee  watching  over  his  welfare, 
exercising  disciplinary  powers  if  necessary,  and  with  powers 
to  approach  the  management  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
apprentice,  as  his  trustees.  The  committee  would  request 
a  change  of  work  for  him  if  it  were  in  the  interests  of  his 
craftsmanship  to  do  so,  and  even  to  arrange  for  his  transfer 
to  another  firm  if  that  seemed  desirable.  This  is  one  very 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  the  union 
rather  than  to  the  firm.  The  shop  committee  being  thus 
to  some  extent  an  apprentice  supervisory  committee,  it  would 
probably  happen  that  more  responsible  men,  and  men  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  their  craft,  would  be  appointed  to 
it  rather  than  the  glib  talkers  who  frequently  engross  those 
jobs  at  present.  Where  continuation  class  work  is  usual 
or  essential,  as  in  engineering  trades,  it  would  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  an  earlier  stoppage  to  provide  a  period  of 
rest  before  evening  class  work,  and  so  avoid  excessive  fatigue. 
Final  and  possibly  intermediate  examinations  would  be  held, 
and  the  successful  passing  of  the  final  examinations  would 
be  the  qualification  for  all  adult  membership  of  the  union 
and  consequent  free  exercise  of  the  craft.  This  examination 
would  also  be  set  by  the  union,  it  would  concern  itself  with 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  craft  and  need 
not  be  a  written  one.  It  might  consist  of  the  successful 
performance  of  a  piece  of  work.  This  examination  should 
be  a  sufficient  standard  to  ensure  good  workmanship,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  make  membership  too  exclusive.  For  special 
work  in  such  an  examination  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
trade  distinction  degree  could  be  conferred.  Thus  member- 
ship of  the  union  would  be  a  certificate  of  efficient  crafts- 
manship, giving  a  status  to  the  trade  in  general  and  inducing 
in  each  member  a  sense  of  dignity  of  calling. 

A  definite  period  of  apprenticeship  would  be  set,  probably 
of  much  shorter  duration  than  at  present,  possibly  about 
three  years  for  most  trades.  This  would  be  ample,  with 
apprenticeships  which  begin  late  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
standard  of  education  now  prevailing  and  the  greater 
simplicity  in  industrial   processes. 

So  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
recruit  each  trade  through  apprenticeship,  the  boys'  needs 
rather  than  their  actual  value  to  the  firm  must  be  con- 
sidered. If  this  were  properly  recognized,  it  would  obviate 
the  tendency  in  many  small  firms  to  try  and  run  the  business 
on  boy  labor. 

For  the  great  staple  industries  it  would  be  found  that 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  to  recruit  the 
trade  with  a  reasonable  margin  for  progressive  development 
would  be  about  10  per  cent.  To  allow  for  inequalities 
between  the  requirements  of  large  and  small  firms,  maximum 
and  minimum  percentages  of  15  and  5  respectively  would 
probably  prove  suitable. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  here  sketched  is  already  done  by 
some  employers  to  their  marked  advantage.  Why  not  have 
it  done  by  the  unions? 

Our  civilization  is  an  industrial  one.  We  must  face  the 
fact  and  build  upon  an  industrial  foundation,  but  we  can 
make  that  foundation  sound  and  endurable.  Its  chief 
corner-stone  will  be  a  fine  system  of  apprenticeship  and  a 
worthy  craftsmanship.  Even  so,  an  industrial  civilization 
may  have  a  glorious  span  of  life;  and  culture  and  labor 
may  once  again  be  united. 
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Whatever  else  may  fail 


Linking  city,  village  and 
/arm,  crossing  mountain  and 
wilderness,  the  telephone  system 
challenges  Nature  in  her  strong- 
holds and  battles  her  fiercest 
moods. 

Out  on  his  lonely  "beat"  the 
telephone  trouble-hunter  braves 
the  blizzard  on  snow-shoes,  body 
bent  against  the  wind,  but  eyes 
intent  upon  the  wires. 

North,  south,  east,  west — in 
winter  and  summer,  in  forest  and 
desert — the  telephone  workers 
guard  the  highways  of  com- 
munication. Traveling  afoot 
where  there  are  no  roads,  crawl- 
ing sometimes  on  hands  and 
knees,  riding  on  burros,  or  motor- 


cycles, or  trucks,  they  "get  there" 
as  they  can. 

When  Nature  rages  to  that 
point  where  few  things  can  stand 
against  her,  when  property  is 
destroyed  and  towns  cut  off,  the 
telephone  is  needed  more  than 
ever.  No  cost  is  too  much,  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  to  keep  the 
wires  open.  If  telephone  poles 
come  down  with  the  storm,  no 
matter  how  distant  they  may  be, 
no  matter  how  difficult  to  reach, 
somehow  a  way  is  found,  some- 
how— in  blizzard,  hurricane,  or 
flood — the  service  is  restored. 

Whatever  else  may  fail,  the 
telephone  service  must  not  fail, 
if  human  effort  can  prevent  it. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bell 
System. 


"  Bell  System  '* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One    Policy,     Cne    System,     Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Belter    Service 


IRRESISTIBLE 

We  Are  Organizing  a  Party  of  Survey  Readers 

On  the  Great  White  Star  "S.  S.  Baltic"  Summer  Cruise 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Etc. 

61  DAYS  $600  and  up 

Starting  June   27,    1923. 

A  Surpassing  Summer  Vacation  Opportunity 

for  Ministers,  College  Professors,  Teachers  and  Business  Men. 

Ideal  Summer  Weather  on  Ship  Board 

With  the  Average  Temperature  on  Shore  lower  than  Boston,  New  York  or  St.  Louis.  Nights 

Cool.   Practically  No  Humidity. 


C  1  a  r  k's   20th 

Cruise     to     the 

Orient 

STOP-OVERS 
IN  EUROPE 

Return  tickets, 
first  class,  good 
on  Adriatic, 
Baltic,  Cedric, 
Celtic,  etc. 

UNTIL 
JAN.  1,  1924 


Luxurious       White 
Star     Trans-Atlan- 
tic   Liner 

S.  S.  BALTIC 

23,876  tons  regis- 
ter. Three  great 
Promenade  Decks — 
Sumptuous  Public 
Rooms,  24  suites 
with   Private   Bath. 

THE  CUMAX 

OF 

LUXURIOUS 

TRAVEL 


A  FASCINATING  ITINERARY 


Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Cordova,  Granada  and  the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens 
(Corinth,  Eleusis),  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Samaria,  etc.),  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi), 
Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg  (Paris  and  the  Battlefields,  London,  etc.),  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

D.  E.  LORENZ,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  and  Managing  Director 
of  Clark's  Orient  Cruise  of  1922,  and  "Round  the  World"  Cruise  of  1923,  is  organizing  a 
party  of  Survey  readers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  and 
spend  your  vacation  months  visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  of  the  world?  No  travel 
worries — just  rest  and  enjoyment.  Rates  include  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  drives, 
guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees,  etc. — everything  first  class. 

We   Invite   Survey   Readers    to  Join    Our   Party 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET     (70    pages)    AND    SHIP    DIAGRAM    SENT    FREE 

POSTPAID. 


Address:     Clark  Cruise,  care  of  the  SURVEY,  112  E.   19th  St..  New  York  City. 
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MIDMONTHLY 


FEBRUARY    15,    1923 


Pay-as-you-go  Pinchot 

Florence  L.  Sanville 

Nothing   to  Lose 
but  the  Home 

Martha  Bensley  Bruere 


COMMUNITIES  EDUCATION 

INDUSTRY  SOCIAL  PRACTICE  HEALTH 

25  Cents  a  Copy  $5.00  a  Year 


Never  Say  Die 


qA  Letter 

To  The  Survey:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
circular  asking  me  to  subscribe  to  your 
magazine  devoted  to  health.  But  why 
should  I?  It  is  the  only  commodity  which 
we  have  in  abundance.  We  have  2,243  in- 
habitants in  this  Borough  of  Bloomingdale 
and  only  ten  deaths  last  year,  and  one  of 
them  lost  his  life  by  drowning  and  another 
was  accidentally  shot.  Can  you  beat  it? 
And  then  the  strange  part  of  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  Doctor,  Dentist,  Lawyer  or  Grave- 
yard in  the  Borough.  Talk  about  a  Health 
Magazine,  why  you  could  not  get  a  person 
to  read  one.  Why  should  they?  The  last 
census  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  five 
persons  living  here  over  90  years  of  age.  I 
suppose  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  they 
will  die  sometime,  but  the  Lord  only  knows 
when  and  he  won't  tell.  It  is  not  advice  on 
health  that  we  need  as  much  as  we  do, 
where  can  you  buy  coal  with  cash? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  E.  Hall,  Registrar 

Notary  Public 

Commissioner  of  Deeds 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

Register  of  Vital  Statistics 

Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 


The  Survey, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 

I  am  under  90  years  of  age  and  would  like  to  read  The 
Survey.  Send  me  your  issues  for  the  term  checked  below. 
I  will  pay  upon  receipt  of  your  bill. 

Name    

Street,  No 

City,  State  

□  12  months,  $5 

□  6  months,  $2.50 

□  3  months  trial,  $1 


The  Answer 

Dear  Mr.  Registrar:  Greetings!  It's  too 
bad  the  late  Mr.  de  Soto  of  Spain  did  not 
buy  a  ticket  to  New  Jersey  instead  of  to 
Florida.  He  might  still  be  alive  to  swap 
yarns  about  his  Fountain  of  Youth  and 
your  Glacier  of  Old  Age. 

How  can  The  SURVEY  interest  you? 

At  least  it  can  fill  in  the  long  years  of 
your  life.  For  if  you  expect  to  live  to  be 
90  with  no  certainty  of  dying  even  then,  you 
must  plan  how  you  can  occupy  35  years 
more  than  the  average  man.  And  if  your 
year's  work  as  registrar  consists  in  making 
ten  entries  in  the  Borough  death-book,  you 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  kill  right  now.  Real- 
ly, you  know — do  you? — the  2,243  of  you 
in  Bloomingdale  should  have  53.16  births, 
25.5  marriages  and  26.07  deaths  to  enter 
every  year. 

If  you  should  read  our  Health  Depart- 
ment, which  occupies  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
our  pages,  it  might  egg  you  on  to  get  your 
town  included  in  the  Registration  Area  for 
Vital  Statistics.  Your  figures  would  not 
change  the  totals  much,  but  you  as  a  regis- 
trar might  take  pride  in  having  the  statis- 
ticians class  all  of  New  Jersey  with  the 
United  States  instead  of  with  Turkey. 

If  you  have  any  school  problems,  our 
Education  Department  might  help  you. 
Do  the  Bloomingdale  schools  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  life?  Or  do  they  stuff  'em  full  of 
book-learning? 

If  you  should  read  our  Industry  Depart- 
ment, you  might  get  such  an  understanding 
of  work  conditions  and  workingmen's  psy- 
chology in  the  coal  mines  of  another  state 
that,  with  other  similarly  informed  men, 
you  could  edge  along  towards  a  solution  of 
the  fuel  problem  of  the  whole  country  in- 
stead of  merely  shivering  over  your  own 
empty  scuttle. 

Away  from  Bloomingdale,  most  of  us 
have  to  live  hard  and  travel  fast  in  the  short 
lives  allotted  us.  Some  of  us  are  doing  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the  world.  The 
SURVEY  is  reporting  those  interesting  things. 
Travel  along  with  us  for  a  bit,  Mr.  Regis- 
trar, and  see.        Yours  while  we  last, 
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"N/IARY  F.  BOGUE'S  article  on 
■L*-*-  mothers'  pensions  (p.  634), 
comes  from  her  desk  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  where  she  is  state  supervisor 
of  the  mothers'  assistance  fund. 

DR.  NELLIS  B.  FOSTER,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Cornell  Medical  College 
and  New  York  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
diabetes  (p.  650). 

DR.  GEORGE  K.  PRATT  (p.  649) 
is  Medical  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Other  articles  on  the  development 
of  the  mental  hygiene  programs, 
especially  in  relation  to  children, 
will  be  included  in  the  Health  De- 
partment of  an  early  issue. 

HARLEAN  JAMES  (p.  643)  is 
secretary  of  the  American  Civic 
Association — that  staunch  advocate 
of  parks  large  and  small,  and 
every  other  good  cause  that  touches 
the  civic  consciousness. 

JUST  ABOUT  the  time  that  John 
Cotton  Dana's  article  on  the  New- 
ark Museum's  service  and  hopes 
appeared  in  the  February  Survey 
Graphic,  it  was  announced  that 
Louis  Bamberger  (a  contributor,  by 
the  way,  to  Survey  Associates)  had 
given  $500,000  to  the  Newark  Mu- 
seum Association  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  where  many  of  those 
hopes  can  be  realized. 
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MRS.  BEATRICE  PLUMB 
HUNZICKER  is  associated 
with  the  staff  of  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial School  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Where  the  Hell-cat  was  tamed 
(p.  628),  deponent  sayeth  not. 

THE  DRAWINGS  which  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Bruere's  article  (p.  629) 
are  the  work  of  Esther  Andrews. 
Mrs.  Bruere,  of  course,  k  now 
a  member  of  the  Survey  family  as 
co-editor  of  the  industry  depart- 
ment. 

THE  FIVE  articles  by  William  J. 
Norton,  of  the  Detroit  Community 
Fund,  on  financial  federation  prin- 
ciples are  concluded  in  this  number 
(p.  646).  They  will  be  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Surwy. 
Other  articles  on  the  subject  will 
follow  shortly. 

FLORENCE  L.  SANVILLE,  who 
writes  of  the  astonishing  things  that 
are  happening  in  Pennsylvania  un- 
der Governor  Pinchot's  leadership 
(p.  621)  has  been  working  through 
the  Consumers'  League,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  and 
many  other  channels  for  progress 
in  industrial  and  social  legislation. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  of  strug- 
gle, she  tells  us,  she  has  the  thrill- 
ing experience  of  finding  herself  on 
the  popular  side.  Pennsylvania  is 
really  thinking  socially,  and  giving 
promise  of  acting  socially,  too. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

First  Jellyfish — "  A  billion  years  from 
now  all  these  silly  trees  will  be  coal." 

Second  Jellyfish — "  Yes,  and  we  shall 
be  men." 
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WHATEVER  may  be  the  underlying  motive  of 
Elihu  Root's  sudden  enthusiasm  for  public  edu- 
cation in  foreign  affairs — which  happened  to 
come  simultaneously  with  the  new  drive  for 
America's  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations — he  has  done  a 
great  service  in  pointing  out  a  fundamental  weakness  in 
American  foreign  policies:  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  supposedly  educated  classes,  too.  An 
analysis  of  college  catalogues  recently  made  by  the  Institute 
for  Public  Service  showed  that  foreign  affairs  entered  into 
the  course  of  study  only  in  an  insignificant  minority  of 
cases,  although  practically  all  of  them  had  some  classes  in 
current  events.  Of  fifty  universities  supported  by  states, 
only  twenty  give  their  students  occasion  to  learn  of  the  inter- 
national problems  that  have  arisen  from  the  war.  While 
it  may  be  said  that  all  public  affairs  in  the  United  States 
suffer  from  the  same  cause,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other 
department  of  our  federal  government  would  the  public 
tolerate  the  secrecy  and  aloofness  from  free  discussion  which 
characterize  the  State  Department. 


WHILE  the  State  Department  does  practically  nothing 
to  enlighten  American  citizens  on  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  the  War  Department  has  embarked  on  very 
definite  "  educational  "  activities  in  that  direction.  With  a 
conference,  last  November,  on  Training  the  Youth  of  the 
Country,  it  has  initiated  a  program  of  propaganda  through 
all  available  agencies  "  to  convince  students  that  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship  include  some  degree  of  service  in  the 
citizen  forces,"  and  to  urge  educational  authorities  through- 
out the  country  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  maxi- 
mum enlistment  of  students  and  graduates  in  these 
forces.  Moreover,  it  decided  "  that  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  give  greater  and  continuing  publicity 
to  our  present  military  policy,"  and  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  military  matters  among  students.  Not  content 
with  the  blundering  methods  of  propaganda  by  direct  pub- 
licity, the  department  has  started  a  policy  of  placing  articles 
prepared  by  newspaper  men  and  of  disseminating  propaganda 


in  the  form  of  news  items  supplied  to  the  press.  How  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  war,  not  how  to  play  a  worthy  part  in  the 
pacification  and  stabilization  of  Europe,  is  the  subject  of 
study  to  which,  unless  our  educational  institutions  bethink 
themselves  in  time,  the  youth  of  America  will  be  exposed  in 
the  next  few  years. 


f  f  TT  VERY  day  in  every  way  New  York  is  getting  wetter 
i^  and  wetter."  So  runs  the  doleful  chorus  of  scandal- 
ized readers  who  follow  the  romantic  careers  of  bootleggers 
and  their  products  through  the  newspapers.  What  this  point 
of  view  does  not  reckon  with  is  the  fact  that  the  Volstead  Act 
has  turned  into  news  many  cases  of  sudden  death,  blindness, 
or  alcoholic  joy-riding  which  used  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  The 
only  valid  measure  of  New  York's  wetness  or  dryness  must 
be,  of  course,  the  comparison  of  bcfore-and-after-prohibition 
statistics.  To  the  lover  of  alcohol  legal  or  illicit,  as  well  as 
to  the  prohibition  enthusiast,  the  figures  recently  made  public 
by  Bellevue  Hospital  will  probably  come  as  a  shock.  In 
191 6,  when  cases  of  alcoholism  were  concentrated  at  Bellevue, 
418  deaths  were  credited  to  alcoholism.  In  1921  the  number 
sank  to  8.  Even  though  1922  saw  an  increase  to  45,  a  reduc- 
tion of  90  per  cent  over  the  191 6  figures  must  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wish  for  romance  or  for  beer  has  been 
the  father  to  a  number  of  quite  unrelated  conclusions  as  to 
the  working  of  prohibition  in  New  York. 


OPPONENTS  of  the  Bursum  bill  which  would  have  de- 
prived the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  permanently  of  their 
lands  [see  the  Survey  for  October  1,  1922,  p.  15,  and 
December  15,  1922,  p.  364]  have  achieved  a  great  victory. 
The  defense  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  could 
not  stand  up  either  against  the  arguments  of  the  opposition 
or  against  the  united  protest  of  informed  public  opinion  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  strategic  retreat  of  Commis- 
sioner Burke  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  amendments  to  the 
bill  did  not  save  it  from  total  defeat.     He  did  succeed,  how- 
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ever,  in  making  his  view  prevail  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  define  the  status  of  these  lands;  and  agreement 
was  reached  on  support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  A. 
A.  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Congressman  E.  O.  Leather- 
wood,  of  Utah,  which  would  create  a  special  federal  court 
to  determine  the  land  cases  under  dispute.  This  bill  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Indian  delegation  in  Washington, 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  other  inter- 
ested bodies. 


f  f /^ATHOLICS  interested  in  club  and  outdoor  activities 
V>  for  girls  of  early  adolescence  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. Shall  we  throw  in  our  fortunes  with,  say,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  or  shall  we  go  our  own  gait  and,  like  the  Y.  W.,  form 
our  own  national  organization  ? "  This  question  is  pro- 
pounded by  Father  Cooper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cath- 
olic Charities  Review.  He  examines  the  program  and  ad- 
ministrative policies  of  the  organization,  and  reaches  the  con- 
clusion— to  which  he  admits  being  a  recent  convert — that 
since  Catholic  interests  are  properly  protected  and  the  Scout 
laws  are  close  to  the  Catholic  moral  ideal  it  is  sound  policy 
for  Catholic  parishes  to  accept  the  Girl  Scout  program  and 
cooperate  with  the  organization.  His  attitude  is  thus  sharply 
divergent  from  that  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, whose  Girl  Reserves,  in  many  communities,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  active  competition  with  the  broader,  non-sec- 
tarian organization.  If  there  is  no  Catholic  or  Jewish  out- 
doors, must  there  be  a  Protestant? 


T  E  PROG  RES  CI VI QUE  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the 
JLj  Survey  in  the  French  news  world.  It  has  been  issued 
every  Saturday  for  four  years,  and  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
civic  affairs,  public  health,  labor,  conservation,  the  cost  of 
living,  and  current  books  on  kindred  topics.  This  magazine  is 
about  to  undergo  a  radical  metamorphosis  and  reappear  as  a 
daily  newspaper  called  Le  Quotidien.  It  is  heralded  as  being 
an  independent,  nonpartisan  republican  paper,  with  no  obli- 
gations to  anyone  for  heavy  financial  backing,  since  it  is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  small  subscriptions.  The  editor-in-chief 
is  Henri  Dumay.  Le  Quotidien  was  supposed  to  start  its 
career  the  first  week  of  December  but  seems  to  have  suffered 
set-backs:  the  Societe  du  Petit  Journal  was  to  have  done  the 
printing,  but  broke  the  contract  the  last  minute  and  now 
Le  Quotidien  has  managed  to  get  its  own  press  and  is  out 
for  more  funds.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Paris  that  papers 
with  their  own  printing  establishments  frequently  also  do 
the  printing  for  papers  quite  opposed  to  them  in  purpose  and 
platform:  L'Humanite,  the  official  communist  organ,  is 
printed  at  L'Echo  de  Paris,  a  reactionary  newspaper,  to  take 
a  striking  example. 


INTEREST  in  the  possibility  of  reorganizing  the  various 
fields  of  federal  health  work  under  one  head  has  been 
revived  by  a  recent  conference,  called  by  Brigadier-General 
C.  E.  Sawyer,  at  which  the  surgeons-general  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  discussed  with  representa- 
tives of  other  medical  groups  the  advisability  of  a  federal 
Department  of  Education,   Health,  and  Welfare,  under  a 


secretary  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The 
plan,  soon  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  calls  for  the  organi- 
zation under  such  a  department  of  bureaus  of  education, 
health,  social  service,  and  a  veterans'  bureau,  with  a  director- 
general  in  charge  of  each,  who  would  be  a  technician  and 
serve  more  or  less  permanently  in  order  to  conserve  con- 
tinuity of  policy  and  direction  under  the  changes  of  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretary  which  might  be  expected  with  a 
change  of  administration.  It  is  proposed  that  the  various 
agencies  in  the  federal  government  (with  the  exception  of 
the  army  and  navy)  which  have  to  do  with  health,  educa- 
tion, social  service  and  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  be 
transferred  to  the  new  executive  department,  each  to  carry 
intact  its  present  powers,  appropriations,  and  personnel. 
The  possibility  of  increased  cooperation  and  efficiency 
through  such  a  government  reorganization,  comparable  to 
similar  coordination  which  has  taken  place  among  the  pri- 
vate agencies  in  similar  fields,  cannot  fail  to  excite  keen 
interest  in  the  further  development  of  the  plan. 


UP  to  a  certain  point  the  community  can  protect  the  health 
of  its  people.  It  can  see  that  food  and  water  are  sup- 
plied under  conditions  which  make  them  as  free  as  possible 
from  contamination.  It  can  create  and  enforce  building  laws 
which  provide  for  at  least  a  modicum  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, labor  laws  which  limit  the  hours  of  work  and  define 
working  conditions,  sanitary  ordinances  which  help  to  control 
the  spread  of  disease.  It  can  educate  its  children  and  its 
adults  in  the  prevention  and  care  of  illness.  But  it  cannot 
go  the  whole  way.  It  cannot  force  these  same  people  to  use 
the  resources  it  puts  at  their  disposal,  to  obey  the  old  and 
prosaic,  but  fundamental,  precepts  of  moderation  in  work, 
play  and  eating,  to  care  for  minor  defects  of  mind  and  body 
before  they  become  so  serious  as  to  throw  the  whole  machine 
out  of  gear.  The  victorious  fight  against  typhoid  fever  in 
New  York  City  shows  what  a  community  can  do.  The  in- 
crease in  the  death  rates  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  maturity, 
notably  diabetes  and  cancer,  points  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  individual  can  be  protected  only  by  his  own  initiative  and 
perseverance.  Until  periodic  health  examinations,  advocated 
by  Dr.  Foster  in  his  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  become 
a  recognized  routine  in  every  family,  no  community  can  reach 
its  highest  potential   achievement  of  health  and  happiness. 


SOMETIMES  the  revival  of  a  neglected  cause  is  as  good 
a  justification  for  the  formation  of  a  new  national  organ- 
ization as  the  advocacy  of  a  new  one.  This  may  be  said  of 
the  National  Unemployment  League  which  has  recently  come 
into  being  through  the  effort  of  Darwin  J.  Meserole,  a 
Brooklyn  lawyer.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  revive  propaganda 
for  the  systematic  provision  of  public  employment  in  times  of 
widespread  lack  of  work  by  planning  it  in  advance.  It  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  that  relief  work  at  which  men 
are  employed  because  of  their  need  and  not  their  competence 
for  the  job  is  demoralizing  and  unnecessary ;  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  so  to  organize  federal,  state  and  municipal 
work  as  to  slow  down  production  at  times  when  business  is 
active  and  to  expand  it  when  a  business  depression  is  immi- 
nent. In  that  case,  the  larger  volume  of  work  offered  by  the 
public  authority — whether  directly  or  through  contracts — at 
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a  time  of  abnormal  unemployment  not  only  provides  jobs  for 
many  classes  of  labor  without  pauperization  but  also  has  a 
stimulating  effect  on  industry  by  counteracting  the  psycho- 
logical depression  which  a  lessening  of  orders  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  brings  with  it.  All  economists  who  have 
studied  the  subject  are  agreed  that  the  planning  of  many 
public  improvements  and  contracts  over  periods  of  not  less 
than  ten  years,  with  a  view  to  such  elasticity  in  their  execu- 
tion, is  practicable  and  desirable.  Almost  every  report  on 
unemployment  in  recent  years  has  endorsed  it  with  more  or 
less  emphasis.  Yet,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 
The  league,  which  numbers  among  its  members  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  many  distinguished  public  servants,  de- 
serves every  success. 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent 

IN  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Smith 
of  New  York  urged  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  "  Lusk 
Laws,"  repressive  of  freedom  in  teaching,  which  he  had 
vetoed  in  his  previous  term  but  which  had  been  enacted  mean- 
while during  the  administration  of  Governor  Nathan  S.  Mil- 
ler.   Governor  Smith  said  in  his  message : 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  which  requires  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools  to  submit  to  a  loyalty  test  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of  our  State,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  stand  that  this  great  army  of  useful  public 
servants  is  incapable  of  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  their 
rights. 

No  reason  that  I  can  find  justifies  the  existence  of  this  law 
upon  our  statute  books.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  it  is  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  freedom  of  opinion — one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  democratic  government.  Throughout  the  history  of 
the  world  where  people  have  allowed  the  government  to  think 
for  them  the  government  has  been  unsuccessful.  Part  of  the 
success  of  America  lies  in  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment permits  the  people  to  think  for  themselves. 

Equally  vicious  is  the  law,  also  passed  at  the  last  session, 
which  provides  for  licensing  and  supervising  private  schools. 
While  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  institu- 
tions and  traditions  of  our  country,  its  real  effect  is  to  weaken 
them  by  abridging  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  enjoy 
full  liberty  in  the  domain  of  idea  and  speech.  We  have  now 
abundant  laws  to  check  them  when  the  law  of  the  land  is  trans- 
gressed. Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  cannot  be  said 
to  be  safeguarded  in  a  community  that  delegates  to  anybody  the 
absolute  power  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  any  subject  of  which 
they  may  disapprove. 

Interference  with  personal  liberty,  censorship  of  thought, 
word,  act  or  teaching,  abridgment  in  any  way  of  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  the  government  itself,  unques- 
tionably encourages,  if  in  fact  it  does  not  promote,  intolerance 
and  bigotry  in  the  minds  of  the  few  directed  against  the  many. 

Not  content  to  let  matters  rest  with  these  fundamental 
reaffirmations  of  American  principles,  Governor  Smith,  on 
January  18,  pardoned  James  Larkin,  one  of  the  state's  war- 
time prisoners  who  was  convicted  under  the  Criminal  An- 
archy Act.  In  making  public  the  pardon,  the  governor  took 
occasion  to  say: 

I  pardon  Larkin  not  because  of  agreement  with  his  views, 
but  despite  my  disagreement  with  them. 

Moreover  I  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  state  is  affirma- 
tively impaired  by  the  imposition  of  such  a  sentence  for  such  a 
cause. 

Political  progress  results  from  the  clash  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions. The  public  assertion  of  an  erroneous  doctrine  is  perhaps 
the  surest  way  to  disclose  the  error  and  make  it  evident  to  the 
electorate.  And  it  is  a  distinct  disservice  of  the  state  to  impose 
for  the  utterance  of  a  misguided  opinion  such  extreme  punish- 
ment as  may  tend  to  deter  in  proper  cases  that  full  and  free 


discussion    of    political    issues    which    is    a    fundamental    01 
democracy. 

Stripped  of  its  legalistic  aspects  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  politi- 
cal case  where  a  man  has  been  punished  for  the  statement  of  his 
beliefs.  From  the  legal  point  of  view  it  is  a  case  where  a  man 
has  received  during  the  period  of  unusual  popular  excitement 
following  the  close  of  the  war  too  severe  a  sentence  for  a  crime 
involving  no  moral  turpitude. 

Forbidden  Information 

BEFORE  the  winter  is  over,  there  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
one  grand  fight  in  Congress  over  the  new  birth  control 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League  and  in- 
troduced on  January  10  by  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins  and 
Congressman  John  Kissel  [S.  4314  and  H.  R.  13756].  It 
is  a  very  simple  bill  which  provides  merely  for  the  removal  of 
the  words  "  preventing  conception  "  from  sections  211,  245, 
102  and  312  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  from  section  305  of 
the  Tariff  Act,  where  they  are  included  in  the  category  of 
forbidden  information.  Supporters  of  the  bill  have  discov- 
ered that  the  inclusion  of  these  two  words  in  the  legislation 
against  obscenity  fifty  years  ago  occurred  after  the  original 
draft  had  been  passed  and,  practically,  without  discussion. 
Although  there  is  no  question  of  the  growth  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  at  least  partial  restitution  of  the  right  of  giving 
information  on  this  important  topic,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
the  present  Congress  acting  favorably. 

One  important  end,  however,  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  discussion  which  the  present  bill  will  cause;  and 
that  is  to  establish  in  the  public  mind,  and  more  particularly 
a  section  of  it  which  is  particularly  concerned — the  medical 
profession — the  exact  nature  of  the  present  law.  For  in- 
stance, while  many  prominent  physicians  support  the  bill 
because  they  consider  themselves  hampered  by  the  present 
restriction  in  the  exercise  of  the  educational  function  of  the 
family  physician,  others,  equally  prominent  and  interested, 
say  that  the  present  law  does  not  prevent  them  from  giving 
out  contraceptive  information  in  cases  where  they  deem  it 
advisable  and  that,  in  fact,  they  have  done  so  for  years. 
Most  of  the  state  public  health  departments,  apparently, 
take  the  view  that  doctors  are  not  entitled  to  instruct  their 
patients  on  this  matter.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  says: 

Physicians  know  that  any  means  used  for  the  prevention  of 
conception  is  not  only  a  violation  of  Divine  and  human  law,  but 
is  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  woman  as  well.  .  .  .  The 
state  law  makes  all  who  take  part  in  this  crime  punishable  by 
confinement  in  the  state  prison. 

Other  public  health  officials  are  no  less  specific.  The  medical 
profession  seems  to  be  at  sea  on  the  question  of  what  is  legal 
and  what  is  illegal  in  their  own  practice. 


Leveling  Up 


ON  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Europe,  Albert  Thomas 
expressed  to  friends  his  delight  with  the  principal 
achievement  of  his  brief  American  visit.  In  response  to  his 
invitation,  not  only  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
through  Mr.  Gompers,  but  also  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  through  its  president,  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
announced  their  decision  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  of  which  M.  Thomas  is  director. 
In  a  statement  to  the  press,  Mr.  Gompers  pointed  out  that 
two  conventions  of  the  federation  had  endorsed  the  inter- 
national labor  organization  and  recalled  the  fact  that,  as  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  federation,  he  had  served  as 
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a  member  of  the  commission  which  drafted  the  charter  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.  His  announcement  is  there- 
fore the  natural  sequence  to  the  federation's  declared  policy. 
Mr.  Barnes'  announcement  in  behalf  of  the  national 
Chamber  of  Commerce  came  as  a  welcome  surprise.  His 
explanations  of  the  Chamber's  decision  are  significant  and 
peculiarly  interesting.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  responding  to  an 
address  by  M.  Thomas,  declared  that  while  the  United  States 
is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  therefore  has 
no  official  representation  in  the  International  Labor  Office, 
American  business  men  are  not  disposed  to  hold  aloof  from 
that  "center  of  cooperation."  Not  only  have  leading  American 
employers  come  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  good  conditions 
of  labor  on  good  production,  but  they  realize  the  competitive 
necessity  of  leveling  up  foreign  labor  standards  if  American 
standards  are  not  to  be  broken  down.  "As  a  surplus-pro- 
ducing country  selling  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  disparity  in  living  conditions  and  wage 
scales  which  cannot  be  wholly  overcome,  even  by  American 
resourcefulness  and  American  adaptability  to  large-scale 
production  through  mechanical  aids."  It  is  because  they 
see  in  this  center  of  international  cooperation  an  effective  in- 
strument not  only  for  raising  labor  standards  throughout 
the  world,  but  also  for  eliminating  this  competitive  disparity, 
that  the  members  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  decided  to  share  in  developing  the  employers' 
section  of  the  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva. 

THE  logic  of  Mr.  Barnes's  stand  is  the  logic  which  will 
increasingly  align  employers  in  New  England  and  the 
northern  states  generally,  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened 
employers  of  the  South,  behind  the  advocates  of  a  federal 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  an  unassailable 
federal  child-labor  law.  The  opposition  to  such  an  amend- 
ment was  not  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  Carolinas  who,  summoned  by  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  of  North  Carolina,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  January  18,  and  pictured 
their  state  child-labor  laws  as  models.  South  Carolina  has 
a  minimum  age  limit  of  ten  years  for  children  in  industry, 
while  only  certificates  are  required  for  children  up  to  six- 
teen. The  law  provides  no  regulations  to  govern  conditions 
of  work,  although  it  limits  the  working  hours  for  children 
to  ten,  the  standard  adult  working  day.  While  the  North 
Carolina  law  places  the  age  limit  at  fourteen,  D.  W.  Clark 
of  that  state  testified  that  the  standard  age  limit  was  twelve 
and  the  standard  work-day  for  children  ten  hours. 

The  shocking  exploitation  of  children  which  such  laws 
encourage  is  in  itself  an  offense  to  our  American  conception 
or  the  rights  of  childhood,  as  well  as  to  any  proper  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  children  who  must  take  up  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  tomorrow.  But  the  disparity  in  stand- 
ards of  work,  wages  and  production  costs  between  indus- 
trially competing  states  is  quite  as  serious  a  handicap  to  the 
healthy  development  of  our  national  industrial  life  as  the 
international  disparity  which  prompted  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  entering  the  coun- 
cils of  the  International  Labor  Office.  The  force  of  the  two 
arguments  combined  is  irresistible.  Since  under  our  federal 
constitution  it  has  proved  impossible  to  draft  a  federal  child- 
labor  law  that  could  find  approval  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  necessary  constitutional  amendment  should  be  initiated 
without  further  delay.  Such  an  amendment  as  that  drafted 
by  Dean  Lewis  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  now  before  Congress,  should  be  given 
the  widest  and  most  diligent  support.  • 


A  nation  which  should  confess  its  inability  to  develop 
its  industries  except  at  the  expense  of  its  children  would 
confess  itself  intellectually  and  morally  bankrupt.  America 
is  not  bankrupt  in  either  respect. 

Lower  Rents? 

A"  BUILDING  BOOM  "  and  a  "  downward  trend  of 
rents  "  are  announced  in  a  number  of  reports  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has 
not  yet  seen  its  way  to  sanction  the  comparatively  trifling 
expenditure  necessary  to  establish  a  federal  housing  bureau 
that  would  keep  a  continuous  survey  of  home  construction 
and  analyze  the  reports  of  real  estate  boards  and  builders. 
As  a  result,  the  meaning  of  the  figures  available  in  terms  of 
supply  of  houses  is  not  clear.  For  instance,  there  are  reports 
that  the  amount  spent  in  building  operations  in  1922  exceeds 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  a  billion  dollars;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  much  of  this  was  for  the  different 
categories  of  construction.  The  Copper  and  Brass  Research 
Association,  in  addition  to  cheaper  money,  mentions  the  acute 
housing  situation,  which  has  led  to  the  enactment  in  some 
large  cities  of  laws  favoring  builders,  as  an  important  cause 
of  this  movement  But  other  reports  seem  to  consider  that 
the  extension  of  industrial  plants  was  the  principal  element 
in  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  considerable  fall  in  rents  for 
houses  and  apartments,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  follow 
a  real  boom  in  home  building.  In  fact,  between  July  and 
November  of  last  year,  rents  of  wage-earners'  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  have  in- 
creased by  one  per  cent  on  an  average  for  the  United  States. 
Against  this  may  be  set  a  report  of  the  United  Press,  on  the 
basis  of  realty  reports  from  various  cities,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  crest  of  the  high  rent  wave  has  been  reached.  While 
there  are  only  a  few  instances  of  actual  decrease  of  rents,  a 
coast-to-coast  building  boom  is  in  progress  which  eventually 
will  result  in  cutting  housing  costs."  The  chief  factor  in 
the  increased  building  activity  undoubtedly  was  the  avail- 
ability of  cheaper  money,  and  this  must  have  affected  all 
types  of  construction.  It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
interrelation  of  all  economic  processes. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  building 
boom  is  not  going  to  last  very  long.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
probable  that  international  banking  will  make  larger  demands 
on  the  credit  resources  of  the  country.  So  far  as  house  con- 
struction is  concerned,  the  first  big  void  created  by  the  war 
situation  has  been  filled;  and  with  building  costs  still  very 
high,  while  wages  have  returned  to  a  more  normal  level,  the 
demand  for  new  homes  will  remain  largely  potential  instead 
of  becoming  actual.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  why 
efforts  to  lower  the  cost  of  houses  should  be  pressed  at  this 
time.  In  this  respect,  the  first  report  just  issued  by  the 
Building  Code  Committee  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  is  of  importance.  Prominent  builders,  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  cooperated  in  a  study  of  building 
requirements  for  one  and  two-family  houses  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  costs  incurred  by  unnecessary  restrictions  in  many 
building  codes.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  as  regards 
thickness  of  walls  and  the  uses  of  hollow  tiles  and  frame 
construction  most  cities  make  requirements  that  add  nothing 
to  the  safety  of  the  small  house.  From  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  these  codes 
Mr.  Hoover  expects  a  "  very  appreciable  money  saving  to 
millions  of  American  families." 


Pay-as-you-go  Pinch ot 

By  Florence  L.  Sanville 


FOR  the  first  time 
within  the  memory  of 
man,  Pennsylvania 
has  a  governor  who 
reacts  instinctively  to  sugges- 
tions of  social  progress,  speaks 
its  language,  and  regards 
workers  in  its  behalf  as  other 
than  "  paid  social  agitators." 
This  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  situation.  Its  full 
significance  and  breathlessly 
rapid  developments  can  be 
grasped  only  in  the  light  of 
events  which  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Gifford  Pinchot  as 
governor. 

The  process  was  initiated 
by  forces  beyond  human  con- 
trol. Within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  death  removed 
all  the  great  political  leaders 
of  the  state — Senators  Pen- 
rose and  Knox,  Vare  and 
Crow.  No  personalities  arose 
to  quiet  the  fermentation  that 
brewed  in  the  resultant  gaps. 
Never  was  a  stranger  sight 
than  the  array  of  aspiring  can- 
didates for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination  ex- 
hibited at  the  speakers'  table 
in  a  pre-primaries  luncheon 
held  last  spring  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  avowed  candi- 
dates— nearly  a  dozen  of  them — displayed  their  wares  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  new  voters.  Mr.  Pinchot  had  not 
yet  declared  his  candidacy;  he  did  so  the  following  day. 
Thenceforth  as  his  figure  emerged  with  increasing  clearness 
from  the  political  mists,  panic  grew  in  organization  ranks. 
In  desperation  they  resorted  to  traditional  tactics,  buried 
factional  strife,  and  persuaded  a  public  official  of  good 
reputation,  ability  and  character  to  stand  as  their  champion 
and  beat  back  the  rising  Pinchot  tide.  But  Mr.  Alter's 
sorry  acquiescence  in  these  machinations  availed  nothing. 
Hardly  were  the  votes  counted  before  the  successful  Re- 
publican candidate  started  the  wheels  of  a  wholly  new 
mechanism.  With  Election  Day  still  five  months  distant, 
Mr.  Pinchot  set  a  group  of  experts  to  work  digging  at  the 
foundations  of  state  governmental  activities.  At  every  turn 
one  ran  into  a  time-driven  inquirer  extracting,  sorting,  col- 
lating facts  which  have  since  become  the  basis  of  the  stirring 
events  now  rocking  the  state  capitol. 

Meanwhile  this  Republican  candidate  stumped  the  state 
in  his  election  campaign,  pleading  for  his  succinct  program 
of  "  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  spent,"  and 
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strict  enforcement  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  for  support  of  the 
whole  Republican  ticket.  He 
and  his  ideals  often  moved 
in  strange  company.  Candi- 
dates for  the  legislature  with 
the  "wettest"  of  wet  records; 
men  to  whom  politics  were 
synonymous  with  the  spoils 
s  y  s  t  e  m — Mr.  Pinchot  em- 
braced them  all  in  the  folds 
of  his  regular  Republicanism 
rather  than  reach  beyond 
party  ranks  for  declared  sym- 
pathizers with  his  program. 
Consternation  caused  some  of 
his  independent  followers  to 
falter  and  doubtless  lost  him 
some  votes.  Whether  he  did 
wisely  in  this  deliberate  choice 
of  his  associates  only  the 
events  of  the  next  ninety  days 
can  reveal. 

Of  current  history  this 
much  is  plain — that  in  the 
fortnight  which  has  elapsed 
since  Inauguration  Day,  more 
surprising  things  have  hap- 
pened on  Capitol  Hill  than 
during  any  similar  period  of 
its  history. 

When,  on  that  day,  the  new 
governor  arose  from  pleasant 
converse  with  the  surrounding 
group  of  fellow  Republicans 
on  the  official  stand — old  fa- 
miliars on  the  Hill,  practised  traversers  of  all  its  crooked 
paths — he  hurled  forth  above  their  upturned  faces  to  the 
waiting  crowds  the  opening  words  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress :  "  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  declared  for  a 
new  order  in  the  government  of  their  commonwealth."  His 
first  act  under  that  new  order,  one  week  later,  was  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  on  the  budget. 

Now,  budget  legislation  may  be  new  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  other  states.  A  clean-up  within 
a  party  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  Socially-minded  gov- 
ernors have  occasionally  held  office  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  None  of  these  things  is  new.  The  unique  and  un- 
paralleled situation  which  now  grips  Pennsylvania  arises 
from  a  combination  of  these  circumstances. 

A  governor  with  a  social  outlook  of  undisputed  breadth 
and  sincerity  has  been  elected  to  office  in  this  national 
stronghold  of  Republicanism.  His  inaugural  address  repeats 
without  deviation  pre-election  pledges  which  run  counter  to 
every  tradition  of  the  party  organization.  His  first  message 
to  the  legislature  is  confined  to  the  single  item  of  keeping 
state  expenses  within  the  state's  income.     His  social  pro- 
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gram  awaits  the  development  of  this  essential  preliminary. 

Governor  Pinchot's  budget  project  is  in  itself,  however,  of 
extreme  social  significance.  For  the  first  time,  the  revenues 
of  the  state  are  being  measured  before  they  are  dispensed. 
The  appropriation  bills  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
closing  scramble  of  the  session,  are  presented  this  year  at  the 
very  outset.  For  once,  the  horse  is  before  the  cart.  Further 
than  this,  the  central  idea  of  the  plan  has  been  to  determine 
and  measure  one  against  the  other,  the  value  of  the  several 
services  to  the  state  rendered  by  its  various  departments,  and 
to  fix  accordingly  the  relative  costs  of  these  services.  The 
state  is  undergoing  the  unique  experience  of  being  regarded 
as  an  organism  with  interrelated  functions  serving  the  whole 
body.  Until  now  it  has  been  customary  to  single  out  some 
one  activity  for  special  nourishment  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  system.  Several  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health  was  fed  with  an  extra  million  and  expanded.  Last 
session  it  was  the  public  schools.  Today  is  offered  the  unpre- 
cedented proposal  for  a  comprehensive  readjustment  of 
services  and  costs,  fitted  into  each  other  like  parts  of  a  picture 
puzzle. 

This  proposal  is,  moreover,  founded  on  a  possibly  unique 
governmental  adventure  into  the  realm  of  facts.  Before 
and  after  the  election  that1  made  him  governor,  Mr.  Pinchot 
was  conferring  with  then  existing  heads  of  various  depart- 
ments and  receiving  from  them  information  and  advice  based 
on  the  actual  conduct  of  their  work  and  the  expenditures 
involved.  This  was  combined  with  the  results  of  the  sur- 
veys conducted  through  the  Citizens'  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  who  undertook  to  pro- 
duce data  as  to  the  methods  of  distribution  of  public  funds 
and  to  suggest  modifications  of  policy  for  the  sake  of  greater 
economy. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  its  task  by  the  appointment  of 
experts  who  did  the  intensive  investigation  that  feverishly 
consumed  the  weeks  of  late  summer  and  autumn.  Reports 
were  made  on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  following  state 
activities : 

The  State  Highway  Department. 

The  State  Department  of  Printing  and  Binding. 

The  Department  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 

Rentals  and  buildings. 

Departments  of  Game  and  Fish. 

Policies  of  the  state  in  the  field  of  education. 

Policies  of  the  state  as  related  to  charitable  institutions  and 
hospitals. 

Policies  of  the  tuberculosis  sanitoria  and  hospitals. 

Financial  survey  of  the  state  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

State  subsidies  of  private  charitable  institutions. 

The  militia  and  the  state  police.  1 

The  attorney-general  and  the  judiciary. 

Housing  legislation. 

Public  interests  and  deposits. 

The  last  four  subjects  were  not  completed  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  printed  reports.  The  three  red  volumes 
that  contain  the  remainder  may  well  serve  as  a  danger  signal 
to  followers  of  the  old  order  in  ^Pennsylvania.  Log-rolling 
politicians  see  the  impending  collapse  of  their  power  in  the 
report  on  state  subsidies  to  private  charitable  institutions, 
made  by  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray.  Recommendations  in  this 
report  were  bodily  incorporated  in  the  governor's  budget  mes- 
sage. Thus,  within  a  week  of  their  publication  the  findings 
of  an  expert  committee  are  made  an  administrative  measure 
and  threaten  destruction  to  one  of  the  most  precious  assets  of 
the  Republican  machine. 

In  these  surveys  economies  are  effected  on  such  a  micro- 


scopic scale  as  the  saving  of  five  cents  per  week  per  inmate 
in  institutions  for  the  insane.  It  appears  that  this  may  be 
done  without  hardship  or  appreciable  difference  in  the  stand- 
ard of  maintenance,  yet  it  will  save  the  state  the  sum  of 
$100,000  a  year.  Recommendations  for  modification  in  the 
policy  of  the  State  Highway  Department  contain  such  items 
as  discontinuing  the  white-washing  of  road-side  poles  except 
for  purposes  of  safety,  in  order  to  save  money  for  paving. 
Over  against  these  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
surveys  are  the  depressing  estimates  of  public  revenue  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  governor's  first  message  to  the 
legislature.  The  basic  fact  of  that  message  was  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  somewhat  less  than  ninety  million  dollars  avail- 
able for  carrying  on  all  its  business  for  the  next  two  years. 
Considerably  more  money  than  that  is  coming  its  way,  but 
the  most  determined  part  of  this  extremely  determined  mes- 
sage is  the  resolve  that  the  entire  twenty-nine  million  dollars 
of  unpaid  state  debts  shall  be  cleared  before  the  legislature 
meets  again  in  1925. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  not  to  pay  up  the  whole  $29,- 
006,000  of  appropriations  beyond  income  in  the  coming  two 
years,  but  to  spread  the  return  to  solvency  over  several  appro- 
priations. That  would  be  merely  to  prolong  the  present  intoler- 
able situation.  If  we  are  to  get  back  on  a  cash  basis,  as  we  must, 
the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better.  The  process  will  not  be  pleasant. 
Neither  is  having  a  tooth  pulled  pleasant,  but  the  quicker  it  is 
done  the  quicker  we  get  relief. 

Then  comes  the  paring  process.  The  average  cut  into 
present  appropriations  is  26.5  per  cent.  The  few  exceptions 
to  this  rigid  program  of  retrenchment  serve  as  barometric 
indications  of  Pennsylvania's  social  atmosphere  under  the  new 
administration.  An  increase  of  75  per  cent  is  granted  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  and  a  similar  increase  to  the 
attorney-general's  department  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  strict  law  enforcement.  Particularly  severe  is  the 
cut  administered  the  Department  of  Forestry,  a  fact  offered 
by  the  governor,  because  of  his  well-known  interest  in  that 
field  of  administration,  "  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith." 

The  public  schools  are  set  aside  for  special  treatment.  "  In 
vital  importance  to  all  our  citizens  the  school  question  yields 
to  none,"  the  message  reads. 

There  can  be  no  effective  policies  until  there  are  funds  to  meet 
those  policies.  Hopes  have  been  written  into  the  statute  books 
without  providing  the  monies  necessary  to  meet  them  .  .  . 
The  legislature  might  well  consider  whether  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  school  subsidy  law  should  not  be  equalization  on  the 
basis  of  effort  and  ability  to  pay. 

Coincident  with  this  is  the  governor's  statement  that  the 
cut  in  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  been  only  6  per  cent. 

Thus  Governor  Pinchot  puts  the  problem  of  raising  reve- 
nue for  the  schools  squarely  up  to  the  legislature.  In  all 
other  connections  he  not  only  has  avoided  recommending  in- 
creased taxation ;  he  definitely  asserts : 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  carry  on  the  executive  work  of 
the  state  for  the  sum  named  in  the  budget.  The  sug- 
gested reduction  of  one-quarter  in  the  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  executive  work  of  the  state.  If  it  did 
I  would  be  entirely  unwilling,  at  least  in  most  cases,  to  recom- 
mend or  even  consent  to  it.  But  on  the  whole  it  need  imply 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Sound  economy,  the  elimination  of  waste, 
and  better  methods  of  administration  generally  can  be  made  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

Thus,  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  economy  program  is 
the  proposed  plan  for  reorganizing  the  state  departments. 
The  two  hang  like  twin  swords  of  Damocles  over  the  heads 
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A  Message  to  Survey  Readers 


HIS  administration  has  for  its  first  motive  service  to  every  citi- 
JL  zen  in  the  commonwealth.  There  will  be  a  dollar  s  return  for 
every  dollar  in  taxes.  I  believe  that  there  can  be  as  high  a  mo- 
tive back  of  public  service  as  there  can  be  back  of  any  other  type  of 
service  whatsoever.  This  is  the  ideal  we  want  in  every  officer  of  this 
commonwealth. 


of  politicians  trembling  for  their  cherished  prerogatives  and 
powers  of  patronage.  Governor  Pinchot  will  probably  ask 
for  general  legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  bureaus 
and  distribution  of  functions  as  provided  for  in  the  budget, 
the  terms  of  which  are  expressly  adapted  to  such  action.  A 
constitutional  amendment  will  be  necessary  to  remove  certain 
incubuses — such  as  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
around  which  political  storms  are  raging.  Of  its  half-dozen 
bureaus,  several  will  be  distributed  among  already  existing 
departments,  and  others  will  become  part  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  the  governor  proposes  to  create  and 
for  which — with  his  characteristic  optimism — he  has.  already 
appointed  a  secretary. 

The  dies  irae  which  will  consummate  these  large  econo- 
mies is  heralded  by  the  present-day  small  savings. 

A  recent  press  account  gleefully  recorded  the  story  of  how 
Dr.  Clyde  King,  the  governor's  new  secretary  of  state,  was 
treated  to  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine  by  a  reminder  to  pay 
four  cents  for  two  postage  stamps  secured  from  an  office 
other  than  his  own.  Heretofore,  stamps  have  been  free  for 
all  persons  and  purposes  in  the  official  family.  Now  they 
are  decorated  with  perforations  so  that  the  recreant  who 
uses  one  for  private  purposes  is  at  once  open  to  detection. 

Under  Governor  Pinchot,  there  has  been  newly  established 
on  Capitol  Hill  an  eight-hour  day  which  all  employes  are 
required  to  observe  as  the  minimum  which  the  commonwealth 
will  accept.  The  governor  evidently  has  started  to  test  for 
the  whole  state  the  theory  that  he  applied  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  in  which  he  asserts: 

The  work  doubled  in  quantity  and  quality  without  increase  in 
appropriation.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  same 
amount  of  work  was  accomplished  for  half  the  money.  If  such 
a  result  can  be  obtained  in  one  department  by  establishing  good 
business  methods  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that  on  the 
average  the  work  of  the  commonwealth  as  at  present  carried  on 
can  be  done,  not  with  a  reduction  of  one-half  as  in  forestry, 
but  for  one-quarter  less  than  the  current  appropriations. 

By  an  accumulation  of  effective  and  long-needed  economies 
and  by  increased  efficiency  through  improved  morale,  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  hopes,  apparently,  to  assuage  as  far  as  possible 
the  hunger  pangs  of  the  two  lean  years  which  confront  pros- 
perous Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  measures 
of  social  welfare,  which  Governor  Pinchot  would  unques- 
tionably favor  under  other  circumstances,  may  have  to  wait 
until  the  two  years  of  Pennsylvania's  penance  are  done.  He 
has  consistently  refused  to  commit  himself  on  such  legislation. 
The  supposition  is  that  he  will  address  himself  to  the  legisla- 
ture on  these  subjects,  one  by  one,  as  the  situation  develops. 


For  those  measures  of  social  welfare  that  do  not  involve 
heavy  expenditures  there  is  great  hope.  Among  these,  revis- 
ing and  reconstructing  our  penal  system  takes  first  place. 
Treatment  of  crime  and  prison  management  are  strangely 
popular  topics  of  discussion  in  Pennsylvania  today.  The  govr 
ernor  appears  to  look  favorably  on  certain  proposed  changes. 
His  budget  includes  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  enlarge 
the  revolving  capital  for  conducting  prison  industries.  The 
new  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  created  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1 92 1,  is  committed  to  an  effort  to  secure  at  least  the 
first  of  the  four  state  industrial  farms  which  are  designed 
gradually  to  supplant  the  discredited  county  jails. 

In  very  much  the  same  case  is  the  whole  matter  of  mental 
health  which  has  taken  a  long  stride  forward  during  the  brief 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  So 
far  as  the  25  per  cent  cut  in  the  department's  resources  will 
allow,  new  provisions  for  the  development  of  this  program 
will  be  urged,  with  particular  stress  on  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  the  state  for  treatment  and  care  of  all 
indigent  insane. 

Labor  concentrates  on  amendments  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  liberalizing  its  terms,  and  the  enactment  of 
an  old  age  pensions  law.  Since  the  former  entails  no  expendi- 
tures by  the  state,  the  governor's  sympathetic  support  may  be 
expected.  The  second  does  make  a  new  demand  which  need 
not,  however,  empty  the  public  purse  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  but  will  require  instead  a  readjustment  of  the  present 
burden  of  caring  for  the  aged  poor. 

A  long  and  heavily  borne  grievance  of  organized  labor  in 
Pennsylvania  has  already  been  removed  by  Mr.  Pinchot  with- 
out recourse  to  the  legislature.  During  his  second  week  in 
office,  he  delivered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  corporations  that 
have  indiscriminately  employed  mine  guards  and  private  de- 
tectives for  maintaining  their  particular  brand  of  peace  in 
industrial  disputes,  and  announced  that  hereafter  no  commis- 
sions will  be  issued  except  to  men  who  can  furnish  indisput- 
able credentials  as  to  their  character  and  fitness.  So  greatly 
has  this  enhanced  the  already  won  confidence  of  workmen  in 
their  new  governor  that,  as  I  write,  word  comes  from 
Harrisburg  of  the  achievement  of  the  impossible;  in  confer- 
ence in  the  executive  office  are  the  local  heads  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  Chief  of  the  State  Constabulary — 
those  ancient  and  implacable  enemies.  The  governor's  re- 
sponse to  a  delegation  of  mine-workers  bringing  complaints 
of  this  long-festering  thorn  in  labor's  side  was  his  sugges- 
tion— amazingly  concurred  in — that  they  thresh  out  their 
difficulties  together.  {Continued  on  page  671) 
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At  the  fair:  "  You  see, 
old  man,  in  spite  of  all 
modern  inventions  this 
old  game  still  amuses 
them  the  most."  The 
swing-boats  are  in- 
scribed: Military  Glory, 
A  French  Rhine,  Pre- 
paredness, Forward! 


From   Le   Progres  CWtQue 


From  Ls  Charette 
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"What  more  do  we  need  to  be  happy?  Strings  "According  to  the  papers,  increasing  numbers  of  exiles 

for  our  lyres  to  sing  the  majesty  of  our  ruins!  "  from    the    devastated     regions     are    returning    home 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  to  mark  your  jubi- 
lee, permit  me  to  present  you  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  three  anthracite  briquettes  " 


Prom   Slmpllclijslmus 

Peace  on  earth,  and 
joy  to  the   French! 


The  people's  bank! 

From  Simpltclssimus 


Prom  Ehtddendatsch 


"  The  wise  men  de- 
liberate how  to  get 
the  mark  out  of  the 
well.  The  simplest 
means — revision  of 
the  Versailles  treaty 
— has  not  occurred 
to  them  " 


Where  Lynching  Is  a  Habit 


By  Mary  Ross 


FOR  the  last  twenty  years  lynchers  have  killed  an 
average  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons  a  year 
in  the  United  States.  At  times  the  number  has 
risen  to  more  than  a  hundred;  once  it  sank  to  forty- 
eight.  But  for  a  decade  the  lynching  fever  has  run  a  fairly 
steady  course,  with  some  sixty  victims  as  its  annual  toll, 
accused  of  a  dozen  different  offenses  and  tortured  and  killed 
in  a  dozen  different  ways,  frequently  in  a  kind  of  sadistic 
orgy  beyond  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  not  forced 
themselves  to  read  the  details  of  such  community  festivals. 
The  failure  of  recent  attempts  to  place  this  peculiarly 
American  abuse  under  federal  control  has  thrown  respon- 
sibility back  on  the  state,  and  ultimately  on  the  sheriff  and 
public  opinion  behind  him.  Because  these  forces  so  often 
have  failed,  it  behooves  those  who  are  interested  in  the  abo- 
lition of  lynching  to  study  it  as  a  scientist  studies  a  dis- 
ease—  to  find  out  where  and  under  what  conditions  it  takes 
place,  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  lawlessness,  to  racial 
distribution,  to  industrial  or  agricultural  conditions.  The 
question  is  one  not  merely  of  the  lives  of  sixty-odd  men  and 
women  each  year.  A  lynching  marks  the  temporary  break- 
down of  orderly  government;  the  hatred,  conflict  and  dis- 
regard for  law  which  lie  behind  this  signal  of  acute  danger 
must  be  of  constant  importance  to  the  community  in  which 
a  lynching  takes  place  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

According  to  lists  compiled  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored   People,  covering   thirty- 
four  years,  Georgia  heads  the  lynching  states,  with  Missis- 
sippi as  a  close  second.     Next  in  order 
come  Texas,   Louisiana,   Alabama,   Ar- 
kansas,   Tennessee,    and    Florida.      But 
why  should  Alabama  have  lynched  about 


On  these  five  state  maps  the  black 
counties  are  those  which  have  had 
seven  or  more  lynchings  in  the  last 
thirty-four  years.  The  shaded 
counties  have  had  from  one  to  six. 
The  vahite  counties  have  had  none 


290  persons  during  those  years,  while  her  neighbor,  Georgia, 
with  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  Negroes  and  a 
not  much  larger  population,  killed  nearly  440?  And  why 
should  Mississippi,  on  the  other  side,  with  a  much  smaller 
but  a  blacker  population,  have  come  so  near  to  Georgia's 
unenviable  record? 

Obviously  social  conditions  vary  widely  within  a  state. 
Counties  are  more  workable  units.  In  an  attempt  to  cast 
light  on  the  lynching  question,  the  writer  distributed  by 
counties  the  lynchings  attributed  to  five  adjacent  states 
where  the  practice  has  flourished — Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida.  Texas,  the  other  member 
of  this  concentrated  lynching  group,  was  barred  out  because 
border  disputes  have  resulted  in  an  animosity  toward  Mexi- 
cans in  the  border  counties  which  create  a  situation  not  alto- 
gether comparable  to  that  of  the  neighboring  states. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study  a  lynching  was  taken  to 
mean  an  occasion  on  which  mob  action  rose  to  the  killing 
point.  One  such  outburst  of  mob  fury  may  result  in  the 
death  of  several  persons.  Therefore  the  number  of  lynch- 
ings is  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  persons  lynched. 
Race  riots  in  Atlanta  in  1906,  and  in  Florida,  at  Ocoee,  in 
1920,  have  not  been  included. 

About  a  third  of  the  lynchings  attributed  to  these  five 
states  from  1889  through  1922  were  not  placed  definitely 
by  available  reports  within  any  one  county.  Striking  these 
out  left  a  total  of  1,139,  in  which  the  states  took  the  same 
rank  as  in  the  original  list:  Georgia,  299;  Mississippi,  291 ; 
Louisiana,  223;  Alabama,  192,  and  Florida,  134. 
Distributing  these  numbers  by  counties  leads  to  such 
small  groups  that  sweeping  conclusions  are  unwar- 
ranted. But  after  taking  account  of  this  fact  and 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  data,  certain  counties 
stand  out  black  on  the  map  as  especially  proficient 
in  the  lynching  sport,  as  Henry  Watterson  charac- 
terized it. 

Georgia,  the  leader  in  the  total  number  of  lynch- 
ings, stands  last  in  the  degree  of  concentration. 
The  number  of  counties  is  large,  and  their  acreage 
area  small,  which  makes  Georgia  hardly  comparable 
with  her  neighbors  in  this  respect.  One  student 
of  lynchings  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
small  county  unit  in  Georgia  may  be  an  explana- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  lynching — that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  county  is  composed  of  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  sheriff  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  bring  public  prejudice  to  bear  on  him,  if 
necessary,  and  so  to  escape  prosecution.  But  even 
in  darkest  Georgia,  49  of  the  160  counties  showed 
a  clean  slate.  Five  counties,  shaded  black  on  the 
map,  had  seven  or  more  lynchings,  an  average 
of  one  every  five  years  or  oftener.  The  remainder, 
shaded  gray,  had  less  than  seven. 

Mississippi,  with  about  the  same  number  of  lynchings, 
shows  them  in  more  concentrated  form,  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  fact  that  she  has  only  82  counties  as 
compared  to  Georgia's  160.  Sixteen  counties  fall  into  the 
high  lynching  class,  with  seven  or  more  lynchings  to  the  dis- 
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One-tenth  of  the  counties  had 
one-third    of    the    lynching? 

credit  of  each,  and  a  total  of  137.  Al- 
most half  the  lynchings  took  place  in 
one-eighth  of  the  counties.  Alabama's 
six  black  counties  (9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number)  were  responsible  for  27 
per  cent  of  her  lynchings.  Florida's  five 
black  counties  (just  under  10  per  cent) 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  her  out- 
breaks, while  one-seventh  of  the  Lou- 
isiana counties  had  48  per  cent  of  the 
Louisiana  lynchings.  The  forty-one 
black  counties  combined  (black  used  al- 
ways to  mean  a  county  in  which  there 
have  been  seven  or  more  lynchings  in  the 
thirty-four  years)  showed  that  one-tenth  of  the  counties  of 
the  five  states  produced  one-third  of  the  lynchings. 

Louisiana  has  the  highest  individual  county  scores,  for  the 
most  part  distributed  evenly  over  the  time.  In  general 
there  is  little  data  by  which  to  compare  mob  violence  toward 
Negroes,  manifested  by  lynching,  with  mob  violence  toward 
whites.  But  Louisiana  offers  two  striking  examples.  Caddo 
Parish  (in  Louisiana  the  term  for  the  geographical  unit  is 
parish),   contains   Shreveport,    where   two    reputable    white 


The 

Lynching  Counties 

1889-1922 

Nineteer 

Lynchings 

Ouachita,   La. 

Eighteen 

Lynchings 

Caddo,  La. 

Fifteen 

Lynchings 

, 

Bossier,  La. 

Thirteen 

Lynchings 

Marion,    Fla. 

Morehouse,   La. 

Twelve 

Lynchings 

Hinds,  Miss. 

Washington,  Miss. 

Eleven 

Lynchings 

Alachua,   Fla. 

Polk,  Fla. 

Madison,    Fla 

Richland,  La. 

Ten  Lynchings 

Jefferson,   Al; 

1. 

De  Soto,  Miss. 

Lauderdale,   Miss. 

Nine  1 

lynchings 

Bibb,   Ala. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Dallas,  Ala. 

Rapides,   La. 

Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Monroe,  Miss. 

Eight 

Lynchings 

Pickens,  Ala. 

Forrest,  Miss. 

Columbia,  Fla 

Harrison,  Miss. 

Orleans,  La. 

Leflore,  Miss. 

Tangipahoa,  La. 

Lowndes,  Miss. 

Bolivar,  Miss 

Tallahatchie,  Miss. 

Copiah,  Miss. 

Warren,  Miss. 

Seven 

Lynchings 

Colbert,  Ala. 

Mitchell,  Ga. 

Bibb,  Ga. 

Claiborne,  La. 

Dodge,  Ga. 

Amite,  Miss. 

Jasper,  Ga. 

Quitman,   Miss. 

Rankin, 

Miss. 

lawyers   were   beaten    and    run 
out    of    town    last    year  when 
they    attempted    to    defend    a 
white      oil      worker      accused 
(without  evidence)   of  vagran- 
cy,    but     suspected     of     being 
a  radical.    The  affair  was  part 
of  a  general  anti-radical  drive, 
characterized     by  '  force.      No 
local    lawyer    would    take    the 
case.     Caddo  Parish  has  a  record  of 
eighteen  lynchings.    Morehouse  Parish, 
the  scene  of  the  Mer  Rouge  tragedy 
and  the  subsequent  scandalous  revela- 
tion pf  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  has  been  the  scene  of  thirteen 
lynchings.  „s 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  lynch-  „ ,,  ^.J^'' 
ings  in  a  county  with  the  total  popu- 
lation or  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites  offers  little 
enlightenment.  From  the  records  here  considered  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  fertile  field  for  the  lynching 
habit  is  the  county  in  which  the  blacks  are  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  whites.  Certainly,  despite  one  popular  impression, 
lynching  does  not  increase  regularly  with  the  ratio  of 
Negroes  to  whites. 

The  recent  activities  of  southern  communities  in  attacking 
the  lynching  problem  for  themselves  offer  special  hope. 
Acting  largely  on  information  obtained  through  its  local 
committees,  the  Georgia  Committee  on  Race  Relations 
obtained  twenty-two  indictments  of  alleged  lynchers,  and 
four  convictions  in  1922.  In  thirty-seven  years  ending  with 
1 92 1  only  one  indictment  for  lynching  had  been  brought 
in  that  state.  Fifteen  cases  are  still  on  the  dockets.  An- 
other sign  of  active  interest  is  the  appointment  of  a  South- 
ern Law  and  Order  Commission  by  the  governors  of  thirteen 
southern  states.  The  commission  will  draft  a  model  bill  to 
prevent  lynching,  and  will  work  to  obtain  its  passage  in 
each  of  the  state  legislatures. 


The  Hell-Cat 

By  Beatrice   Tlumb  Hunzicker 


EVEN  a  stranger  wandering  through  the  grounds  of 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School  could  sense  something 
in  the  air.  Something  unusual.  Girls  carrying 
bundles,  tied  up  gipsy-fashion,  walked  across  the 
campus,  weeping  as  they  went,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  cottage 
that  was  to  be  their  next  home,  still  weeping.  Each  was  an 
Honor  Girl,  having  won  that  elusive  symbol,  a  star,  for  a 
whole  month's  perfect  conduct.  But,  having  hitched  her 
wagon  to  a  star,  each  girl  wept  as  she  looked  back  at  the  com- 
fortable rut  she  was  leaving.  It  was  an  emotional  spree  for 
them  all,  and  how  they  enjoyed  it! 

Mabel  Clarke  eyed  these  exciting  events  from  under  red 
eyelashes.  She  thanked  the  Lord,  in  all  sincerity,  that  she 
was  no  Star  Girl.  Each  girl  who  hurried  by  had  been 
all  those  things  printed  on  the  conduct  blanks — clean- 
minded  and  obedient  and  truthful  and  quiet  and  all  the  rest 
— for  a  month!  The  poor  simps!  Not  one  of  them  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  a  Problem. 

Mabel  knew  she  was  a  Problem.  She  had  heard  the 
psychologist  say  so.  She  had  just  been  transferred  from  the 
Demoted  Cottage,  where  she  had  lived  since  her  last  escapade, 
to  Bliss  Cottage,  the  newest  of  the  eleven  severe  brick  cot- 
tages. Mabel  liked  her  new  room ;  and  the  new  matron  looked 
like  an  Easy  Mark.  She  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  debits 
she  had  received  in  the  Demoted  Cottage  were  to  be  carried 
on  her  conduct  record  here.  She  anticipated  the  impression  it 
would  make  on  these  "  cottage  sisters  "  of  hers. 

That  evening,  prayers  over,  the  girls  filed  upstairs. 

"  Good  night!"  said  the  Easy  Mark  matron. 

"  G'  night,"  muttered  Mabel.  Then,  coming  nearer,  she 
said,  "  Please 'm,  you're  mistook  on  the  blackboard,  there. 
You've  put  me  down  for  sixty-five  debits.  I've  got  sixty- 
seven." 

"  There's  a  good,  honest  girl,"  commended  the  matron, 
smiling.     "I'll  take  off  five  for  your  honesty!" 

Surprise  and  chagrin  stunned  Mabel.  She  was  unable  to 
express  herself  until  she  reached  the  top  step.  Then  she  said 
"  Hell !  " — undressed  sadly,  put  her  clothes  over  the  back  of 
a  chair,  put  the  chair  out  in  the  hall,  closed  her  door  and 
crawled  into  bed. 

A  happy  thought  came  to  her  rescue.  She  could  have  a  lot 
of  fun ;  she  could  start  something.  She  would  refuse  doctor's 
treatments,  and  stamp,  and  kick  and  bite.  She  would  show 
those  poor  fish  who  never  rebelled.     .     .     . 

THE  SUN  filtered  through  a  painfully  clean  window  in 
the  class-room  where  a  row  of  delinquents  were  an- 
swering roll-call. 

"  Clarke,  Mabel."     No  answer. 

There  was  a  craning  of  necks  and  much  excitement.  "She's 
run  away!     She's  run  away!"  buzzed  around  the  class. 

Someone  knocked  gently  at  the  class-room  door,  and  the 
Easy  Mark  matron  appeared  in  the  opening. 

"  I  am  bringing  you  dear  little  Mabel,"  she  cooed,  "  so 
that  you  won't  scold  her.  I  found  her  in  the  woods  near  the 
railway  line.  Blessed  baby;  she  doesn't  know  the  rules  yet, 
and  she  wanted  to  pick  some  wild  flowers  to  give  to  me.  Go 
to  your  seat,  precious.    Teacher  shan't  scold  her !  " 
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Mabel  fairly  dribbled  in  impotent  fury!  Damn  that 
matron !  Any  one  but  a  fool  would  have  known  she  was  try- 
ing to  run  away.  But  the  Easy  Mark  had  done  this  kind  of 
thing  before.  Hadn't  she  butted  in  with  her  baby-talk  every 
single  time  Mabel  had  started  to  show  the  world  how  de- 
praved and  hopeless  she  was — how  tough  a  guy  she  was ! 

Six  months  in  this  darn  dump,  and  she  hadn't  been  able 
to  pull  a  single  stunt !  The  night  she  knotted  her  sheets  and 
was  just  about  to  shin  down  from  her  bedroom  window,  the 
Easy  Mark  came  in  and  praised  her  for  being  so  particular 
about  airing  her  sheets. 

"  You  are  such  a  good  child,  Mabel,  my  love,"  she  had 
said.  "  So  well-meaning  and  gentle."  And  when  Mabel 
writhed  in  wrath,  she  continued,  "  And  so  shy.  Come,  I  will 
help  you  make  your  bed,  such  a  nice,  sweet  bed,  with  its  nice, 
sweet,  well-aired  sheets." 

Next  month  Mabel  was  given  a  star  for  good  conduct. 
To  add  to  this  humiliating  defeat  of  her  ambition  to  be 
known  as  a  "  tough  guy,"  the  matron  spoke  a  few  words  in 
her  praise.  Mabel  was  so  crushed  that  she  began  to  weep 
with  baffled  rage.  Then  the  Easy  Mark  put  a  plump  hand 
on  her  shoulder  and  said,  "  There,  there,  Mabel,  don't  cry, 
dear !  Of  course,  we  know  how  hard  you've  tried  to  be  good, 
and  how  happy  you  are  to  get  that  star.  But  don't  cry,  you 
dear  little  Star  Girl !  " 

"  Oh !  "  wailed  Mabel,  rocking  disconsolately  to  and  fro, 
as  she  sat  in  her  little  bedroom,  indulging  in  blasphemy  in- 
stead of  mending  her  stockings,  "  I  could  k-kill  her!  " 

She  heard  the  soft  laugh  of  the  Easy  Mark,  and  jumped 
up,  with  her  hands  doubled  into  fists,  to  face  her.  The  Easy 
Mark's  eyes  were  amber,  just  like  Mabel's,  and  mischief 
danced  in  her  eyes  and  played  around  the  dimple  in  her  chin. 

"  Mabel,"  she  said,  and  giggled,  a  giggle  rather  like 
Mabel's  own,  "  when  I  was  a  girl  your  age,  I  wanted  to  be  a 
hell-cat.  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  spot-light,  and  be  everlasting- 
ly damned.  It  seemed  so  interesting  and  clever.  But  my 
mother  just  pretended  to  be  an  Easy  Mark,  and,  somehow, 
she  always  made  my  most  wonderful  hell-cat  stunts  just  like 
kitten-pranks. 

"  Poor  Mabel.    You  poor  little  thwarted  devil !  " 

Mabel  sat  still.  The  truth  slowly  dawned  on  her — very, 
very  slowly.  Her  mind  raced  back  over  her  six  months'  stay 
with  the  Easy  Mark. 

"  Did  you  know  I  was  running  away  that  time?  " 

"  Which  time?  "  asked  the  Easy  Mark.  "  You  tried  four 
times." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mabel,  and  blinked  hard.  There  was  a 
pause;  then  she  began  again. 

"  That  time  I  cut  a  hole  in  my  mattress  and  hid  away  the 
blue  skirt  and  yellow  waist  I  swiped  from  the  laundry,  so's 
I'd  have  clothes  to  run  away  in — did  you  take  'em?" 

"  And  the  night  I  went  to  set  fire  to  the  attic,  and  all  the 
matches  in  the  box  were  too  wet  to  strike?  Had  you  found 
'em  on  top  of  my  window  frame,  and  fixed  'em  ?  " 

The  Easy  Mark  nodded  assent  to  each  question. 

"  Did  you  say  you  used  to  want  to  be  a  hell-cat?  "  Mabel 
concluded,  grinning  sheepishly.  "  Well,  if  you  weren't  smart 
enough  to  get  away  with  it,  what's  the  use  for  me  to  try  ?  " 
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Nothing  to  Lose  but  the  Home 


FOR  a  century  women — those  who  work  for  wages 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not — have  been  struggling 
to  overcome  the  evils  of  the  new  industrial  system 
that  was  born  of  the  steam  engine. 
These  evils  are  largely  the  ones  that  existed  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  the  old  home  industries — overwork,  long 
hours,  small  pay,  bad  sanitary  conditions — but  they  have 
been  exaggerated  and  startlingly  brought  out  by  the  mass- 
ing of  great  numbers  of  women  to  work  together.  Under 
the  factory  system  they  are  seen  intensified,  multiplied  in 
bulk,  but  so  concentrated  and  localized  that  they  can  be 
dealt  with  as  never  before. 

If  women's  problem  had  been  the  small  one  of  doing 
industrial  work,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
solve,  for  if  a  human  being  is  to  be  nothing  but  part  of  the 
machinery  of  production,  then  it  is  a  question  of  just  so 
much  feeding,  just  so  much  rest,  just  such  arrangement  of 
machinery,  in  short  of  converting  a  human  being  into  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  mechanical  man  of  Frankenstein  or 
the  horrible  "  robots  "  in  Mr.  Capek's  play. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  their  problem  had  been  the  specialized 
one  of  home-making  it  would  have  been  increasingly  easy 
to  solve  with  the  mechanical  aids  which  invention  and 
science  were  perpetually  offering,  and  the  general  increase 
in  culture  and  education. 

But  the  problem  is  very  much  more  than  either  of  these. 
What  women  have  been  trying  to  do  for  a  hundred  years 
is  to  take  their  places  in  the  new  industries  of  a  new  world 
while  still  filling  their  old  place  as  the  center 
around  which  the  family  units  have  been  or- 
ganized to  revolve.  Almost  all  the  organi- 
zations of  women  during  the  last  century  may 
be  justly  interpreted  as  liaison  organizations 
to  harmonize  the  work  of  women  in  industry 
with  the  work  of  women  in  the  home; 
to  take  two  circles,  one  centering  on  the 
production  of  the  material  things  which  are 
the  basis  of  prosperity,  the  other  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  happiness  and  progress, 
and  resolve  them  into  an  ellipse  which  will 
revolve  smoothly  around  both  centers  at  once. 
The  formulae  of  this  change  are  intricate,  and 
the  problem  has  been  by  no  means  solved  as 
yet.  In  order  to  solve  it,  we  have  needed 
facts — and  we  are  beginning  to  get  them;  we 
have  needed  organization  into  units  large 
enough  to  be  forcible — and  we  are  beginning 
to  develop  them;  we  have  needed  the  sort  of  social  con- 
sciousness which  takes  cognizance  of  things  beyond  personal 
sufferings  and  joys — and  we  have  begun  to  grow  it;  we 
have  needed  power  to  enforce  our  decisions — and  we  have 
the  power  of  the  franchise. 

The  Women's  Industrial  Conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton during  January  was  the  most  important  attempt  so  far 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  two 
duties  of  women  in  an  industrial  civilization. 


The  special  purpose  of  this  conference  as  announced  by 
Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  which 
issued  the  call  for  it,  was: 

To  formulate  standards  and  policies  which  shall  promote  the 
welfare  of  wage-earning  women,  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions, increase  their  efficiency  and  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment. 

But  in  spite  of  this  formal  announcement,  the  underlying 
idea  showed  itself  in  every  speech  and  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
cussion— the  idea  that  we  must  have  women  in  the  home 
and  we  must  have  women  in  industry  if  civilization,  as  we 
are  working  it  out  in  our  democracy,  is  to  go  on,  and  how 
are  we  going  to  do  it? 

The  three  days  of  the  conference  were  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing, considering  and  trying  to  find  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  Mary  Van  Kleeck  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  stated  the  lines  on  which  the 
conflict  was  waging: 

Opportunity  in  industry  must  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  women.  .  .  .  Facts  of  the  past  show  that  industry 
has  not  only  meant  to  women  a  chance  to  try  to  earn  a  living, 
but  it  has  meant  also  the  subordination  of  the  woman  and  her 
powers  to  the  demands  of  the  machine.  It  is  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  scientific  spirit  that  women  will  be  en- 
abled to  share  in  rebuilding  industry,  so  that  it 
will  be  good  for  human  beings. 

Then  what  things  will  make  industry  good 
for  human  beings  and  how  are  we  to  get 
them? 

Mary  B.  Gilson,  superintendent  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Department  of  the  Joseph 
and  Feiss  Company  in  Cleveland,  said: 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  will  always 
exist  the  necessity  for  a  department  in  every 
establishment  which  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  increasingly  intelligent  selection  and  place- 
ment of  workers  and  for  helping  them  to  avail 
themselves  physically  and  mentally  of  the  job 
higher  up.  ...  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  when  you  visit  a  factory,  the  things  unseen 
are  more  important  than  the  things  seen.  I  refer 
to  methods  of  management,  to  the  quality  of 
foremanship,  to  the  instruction  of  new  workers 
and  of  people  promoted,  to  wage  systems  and  incentives,  to  the 
encouragement  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  to  the  development 
of  responsible  and  thoughtful  expression  of  opinion,  to  meth- 
ods of  promotion,  to  the  machinery  for  hearing  and  digesting 
complaints.  .  .  .  Seven  years  ago  we  established  a  five- 
day  week  and  have  clung  tenaciously  to  it  through  mighty 
temptations  to  relinquish  it  when  orders  were  big  and  cus- 
tomers impatient  for  deliveries.  And  the  result  has  been  a 
noticeable  steadying  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  our  women 
workers.  .  .  .  And  we  have  an  excellent  and  never  failing 
supply  of  women  applicants,  because  women  like  a  five-day 
week.  .  .  .  We  may  honestly  believe  the  theory  that  it 
is  all  wrong  to  advocate  shorter  hours  for  workingwomen  than 
for  workingmen.  We  may  honestly  hold  that  man's  social  needs 
are  as  great  as  those  of  woman.  .  .  .  But  if  we  are  con- 
fronted in  our  daily  experience  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
women  have  many  more  exacting  duties  at  home  than  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  present  health  and  well-being  of  women  to  a  well 
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sounding  theory.  While  we  are  mulling  over  our  experiments 
with  cooperative  housekeeping  and  other  ways  of  preventing 
duplication  and  waste  of  effort  in  the  home,  we  must  face  facts 
as  they  exist  today  and  as  they  probably  will  exist  for  several 
hundred  years  to  come.  This  incubus  of  tradition  which  so 
affects  the  life  of  women  at  home  and  at  work  is  a  slow  moving 
old  incubus  and  we  must  not  be  too  optimistic  about  rolling  it 
off  our  backs  right  away.  In  the  meantime  we  must  keep  women 
workers  in  such  fit  condition  that  when  we  do  roll  it  off,  we 
shall  not  be  too  weak  to  stride  off  without  its  weight.  That  is 
why  I  am  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  for  women  than  for  men, 
merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  means  of  keeping  women  in 
good  condition  until  we  evolve  a  Utopia  in  which  work  will  be 
so  organized  that  women  will  not  hold  two  jobs,  each  one  of 
which  is  quite  enough  to  absorb  her  energy.  In  other  words  we 
must  guard  against  permitting  industry  in  women  to  destroy 
women  in  industry,  while  the  many  problems  affecting  women 
in  industry  are  still  so  far  removed  from  the  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum stage  of  solution. 

Whether  modern  industrial  establishments  are  good 
places  for  women  immediately  before  childbirth  or  for  the 
mothers  of  young  children  was  dealt  with  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Spaeth  of  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

The  International  Labor  Conference  recommended  that 
women  should  not  be  employed  for  six  weeks  before  and  six 
weeks  after  childbirth  and  should  be  paid  full  wages  during 
this  time.  This  recommendation  appears  to  be  utterly  imprac- 
tical since  it  makes  of  the  pregnant  woman  an  industrial  liabil- 
ity and  places  her  at  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with  un- 
married women.  Light  employment  depots  with  nurseries  at- 
tached, such  as  were  established  for  women  munition  workers 
in  England  and  France  during  the  war,  are  probably  practical 
only  when  labor  is  at  a  premium.  We  feel  that  married  women 
with  small  children  must  ultimately  be  relieved  of  the  necessity 
for  industrial  employment  by  the  establishment  of  actual  living 
wage  for  married  men.  If,  meanwhile,  industrial  physicians  and 
nurses  were  permitted  to  dispense  practical  birth  control  in- 
formation, the  situation  would  almost  certainly  be  improved. 

The  old  answer  to  this  has 
always  been  that  modern  indus- 
try can  be  so  arranged      f 
that     married     women 
can  be  wage-earners  in 
their  own  homes,  while 
at  the  same  time  run- 
ning   their    households 
and    caring    for    their 
children.     Of  course  it 
can !    It  is  largely  done 
now.  And  the  result  is 
two     of    the     greatest 
sores    in    our    modern 
system  —  those     twin 
evils,  "  home  work  " 
and      the      "  sweat 
shop." 

"In  industry 
home  work  means  the  invasion  of  the  family  dwelling,  cot- 
tage or  tenement  or  flat  alike,  with  goods  belonging  to  an 
outsider  to  be  worked  upon  and  returned  for  pay,"  said  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley  of  the  Consumers'  League. 

Home  work  has  been  increasingly  parasitic  upon  American  in- 
dustry for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  increasing  and  spreading 
ever  further  from  the  source  of  materials  used.  It  grows  in 
spite  of  the  stupendous  development  of  factory  production,  in 
spite  of  improved  industrial  processes,  in  spite  of  growing  labor 
organizations,  in  spite  of  countless  investigations  by  states  and 
by  philanthropists.  Laws  attempting  to  regulate  and  abolish 
it  have  alike  failed.  .  .  .  Improved  sewing  and  knitting 
machines  whether  driven  by  hand,  foot  or  electric  power  have 
steadily  contributed  to  the  spread  of  home  work.     Among  its 


recent  powerful  promoters  are  the  improved,  cheap,  safe,  parcel 
post  and  the  multiplying  motor  trucks.  .  .  .  The  post  and 
the  trucks  now  carry  the  stuff  before  and  after  it  is  worked 
upon,  the  trucks  across  the  nearest  state  line  and  the  post  across 
two  or  three  states.  .  .  .  His  (the  employer's)  substantial 
gain  is  indirect  far  more  than  direct.  It  is  found  in  the  perma- 
nent pressure  upon  inside  wage  rates  exercised  by  the  presence 
of  available  supplementary  labor  of  women  and  children  who  can 
be  called  upon  to  operate  outside  without  standard  hours  or 
standard  wages.  To  the  factory  worker  in  New  York,  perhaps 
no  words  in  the  English  language  are  so  ominous  as  these:  Well, 
if  you  don't  like  it,  there  are  plenty  of  people  over  in  Jersey 
and  down  in  Pennsylvania  ready  to  take  it.     .  The  only 

efficient  restriction  upon  home  work  hitherto  applied,  has  been 
tested  since  1896  in  Victoria,  Australia,  where  it  was  invented 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  abolish  the  evil  of  sweating.  I  refer 
to  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  rates  by  boards  or  com- 
missions on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  employers,  employes  and  the  public,  which 
under  all  circumstances  ultimately  pays  the  bill. 

Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  duties  of 
women  at  home  with  those  of  the  women  in  industry  by 
making  the  home  and  the  factory  one  thing. 

Again  and  again  the  conference  came  back  to  a  question 
of  law — of  using  the  ballot  in  place  of  the  old  weapon 
of  woman's  influence  to  win  special  legislation  for  women. 
Melinda  Scott  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  seemed  to 
voice  the  sense  of  the  conference  when  she  advocated  laws 
to  provide: 

A  period  of  rest  before  and  after  childbirth  for  the  sake 
of  both  mother  and  child. 

No  child  labor.  Schooling  for  children  up  to  the  age  of 
16,  that  they  may  have  better  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

A  forty-eight  hour  week  with  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
because  women  are  both  home-makers  and  bread  winners. 
Elimination  of  night  work. 
Entire  elimination  of  home  work.     It  is  a  means 
of  lowering  wages. 

Proper  sanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  mercantile 
establishments. 

Minimum  wage  laws  until  women  are  able  through 
organization  to  secure  for  themselves  better  wages. 

Workmen's  compensation  which  shall  provide  ample  com- 
pensation for  both  men  and  women. 

Widows'  pensions  which  shall  give  to  the  mother  or 
guardian  of  children  adequate  allowance  during  school  years. 

Rehabilitation  for  both  men  and  women  who  are  victims 
of  industrial  accidents. 

In  view  of  the  recent  pronouncement  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  that  a  living  wage  is  not  a  sufficiently  tangible  thing 
to  base  industrial  decisions  upon,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against  a  minimum  wage, 
it  was  important  to  have  Maud  Swartz,  president  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.,  insist: 
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The  minimum  wage  in  industry,  however  established,  should 
be  a  living  wage,  and  where  industry  does  not  voluntarily  pay  a 
living  wage,  the  public  should  require  it  by  law. 

This  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  workers.  The  unskilled  or  casual  worker  living  for  years 
with  insufficient  food,  inadequate  clothing,  and  wretched  hous- 
ing tends  to  be  mentally  and  physically  unfit  to  be  a  good  citizen 
or  a  good  workman.  If  he  has  children  his  own  situation  is 
likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  them.  This  is  drawing  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Nation.  Where  industry  itself  does  not  pay  a 
living  wage  to  the  workers,  somebody  else  has  to  do  so. 

It  is  because  women's  wages  in  general  are  so  much  lower 
than  men's  wages  in  general  that  minimum  wage  laws  are  needed 
more  for  women  than  for  men. 

Again  and  again  the  speakers  stressed  the  underlying 
reason  -for  the  conference — the  need  to 
draw  the  ellipse  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion around  the  two  centers  of  the  home 
and  the  factory — to  find  out  the  basic 
things  we  are  all  agreed  on  and  then  pro- 
ceed from  them. 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  dean  of 
the  women  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
stated  some  of  the  things  already  laid 
down  as  accepted  fundamentals: 

The  United  States  is  clear  that  neither 
young  girls  nor  boys  are  to  be  conscripted 
by  a  low  wage  scale  for  men  into  the  army 
of  wage  workers.  An  equally  clear  deter- 
mination is  working  itself  out  to  the  effect 
that  mothers  of  young  children  are  to  be 
allowed  to  devote  their  strength  to  the 
nurture  of  their  children  and  the  building 
up  of  sound  family  life.  .  .  .  The 
enforcement  of  the  range  of  woman's 
occupational  opportunity,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  her  bargaining  power,  the  use  of  her  intelligence  and  the 
recognition  of  her  influence  in  the  occupational  field,  are  to  be 
important  consequences  of  her  political  emancipation  following 
inevitably,  though  possibly  slowly,  thereafter. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  technique  of  passing  the 
special  laws  which  the  conference  seemed  to  feel  were  import- 
ant. The  generation  of  women  there  represented  were  those 
who  had  fought  the  suffrage  amendments  through  state  after 
state,  and  had  helped  to  put  most  of  the  present  laws  regula- 
ting industry  upon  the  statutes — they  knew  that  part  of  the 
job — but  the  problem  of  enforcement  was  comparatively  new 
— a  technical  process  of  very  special  interest. 

Tracy  Copp,  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  outlined  the  method  by  which  the  spirit  of 
the  new  laws  could  be  applied : 

It  is  safely  asserted  that  the  most  difficult  administrative  re- 
sponsibility in  a  state  government  is  that  which  is  involved  in 
laws  affecting  the  relationship  between  management  and  labor. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  administrative  officers  appreciate  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  law  as  they  apply  to  factory  conditions.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  heroic  efforts  are  needed  unceasingly  in 
educating  people  in  the  "  why  "  of  labor  legislation.  A  social 
education  and  experience,  a  social  outlook  on  industrial  affairs, 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  any  other  quality  and  no  amount  of 
technical  experience  could  be  considered  its  equivalent.  Laws 
for  women  are  not  successfully  administered  by  big  executives 
in  private  offices,  nor  by  records  and  office  practices,  nor  by  in- 
spectors' reports  and  prosecutions,  though  all  are  necessarily  a 
part  of  good  administration.  .  .  .  The  persons  in  the  admin- 
istrative arrangement  upon  whom  depends  the  success  of  the 
administration  are  the  factory  inspectors.     .      .  They  are 

official  representatives  of  the  state  office  and  should  be  given  such 
authority  and  support  as  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  carry 
on  a  highly  professional  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  Their  qualifi- 
cations should  show  a  social  experience  or  education  with  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  reasons  for  social  legislation,  and  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  it.     .     .     .     An  analysis  of  the  field  work  of  a 


factory  inspector  would  reveal  two  distinct  types  of  services — 
one  in  the  checking  of  conditions  of  work  with  the  requirements 
of  state  laws.  This  inspection  covers,  first,  the  physical  equip- 
ment in  the  factories  .  .  .  grouped  in  three  ways — the  pro- 
duction equipment  which  is  the  physical  equipment  used  directly 
in  production,  the  physical  equipment  used  indirectly  in  produc- 
tion as  elevators,  fire  escapes,  etc.,  and  the  sanitation  equipment. 
The  second  type  of  inspection  is  the  inspection  of  the  factory 
supervision — the  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  of  women,  wages, 
and  prohibited  employment.  It  is  in  this  field  that  serious  con- 
troversy arises.  .  .  The  means  for  training  and  develop- 
ing satisfactory  factory  inspectors  has  not  yet  been  found.  .  .  . 
An  impartial,  unprejudiced,  frank  administration  of  these  labor 
laws  affecting  women  should  result  in  the  confidence,  support 
and  approval  of  the  citizenship  of  the  state.  Such  an  attitude 
towards  this  work  should  bring  to  its  support  the  workers 
through  whose  untiring  efforts  these  laws  have  been  made  possi- 
ble and  the  employers  without  whom  no  material  progress  is 
possible  of  accomplishment. 

And  the  goal  of  all  this? 

On  the  very  first  day  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins,  president  of 
the  International  Federation  of 
Working  Women,  pointed  out 
exactly  where  it  is  we  hope  that 
we  are  going : 

The  reason  for  wanting  the  shorter  work-day  is  not  merely 
that  human  strength  gives  out  after  a  certain  period  of  strain. 
We  want  the  shorter  work-day  because  overwork  reduces  hu- 
manity to  mere  machines.  We  were  created  to  be  men  and 
women,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  and  friends, 
enjoying  each  other  in  this  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It 
is  to  make  possible  the  larger  life,  a  larger  share  in  the  better 
things,  that  I  believe  in  saving  to  the  workers  enough  hours  of 
the  day  in  which  to  make  that  possible. 

I  am  asked  what  is  this  industrial  question  you  are  always 
talking  about?  I  say  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  group  at  the 
bottom  trying  to  find  its  way  up  to  those  larger  things  in  life. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  entrance  of  women  into  political 
life  through  the  vote.  Many  predictions  have  been  made  as  to 
what  the  woman  voter  would  or  would  not  do.  It  is  far  too 
early  to  come  to  any  conclusions,  but  I  am  very  certain  that 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  political  question  which  will  yet  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  vote  of  the  women  of  our  country. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  more  deeply  concerned  than 
the  men  with  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  the  world.  We  are 
not  theorists.  We  know  that  we  cannot  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  the  children — we  cannot  take  them  out  of  the  factories 
into  the  schools — we  cannot  warm  our  homes  on  theories.  We 
are  realists.  We  are  weary  of  the  haggling,  the  debates,  the 
theories  of  the  masters  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  suffering  and 
cold  and  hunger.  The  earth  is  rich  with 
the  means  of  life.  We  want  bread  and  coal 
and  the  right  to  an  education — we  want  our 
children  in  the  schools  and  out  of  the  fac- 
tories— we  want  peace,  not  war 
— we  want  the  realities  of  life. 
At  each  election  we  intend  to  test 
the  party  in  power  by  the  facts 
of  our  human  welfare.  These 
simple  understandable  facts  will, 
I  believe,  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  vote  of 
women. 

This  conference  of  sixty- 
seven   organizations  from 
forty-two   different   states 
did   not    get    together   to 
pass    resolutions    to    take 
any    official    action, 
but  after  the  general 
summing  up  of  this 
great   struggle   now 
in  process,  of  which  all  of  us  are  a  part,  whether  we  admit  it 
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or  not,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  a  resolution  was  offered 
at  the  last  meeting: 

That  the  work  of  women  in  industry  must  be  made  truly  an 
opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest  their  powers  as  workers, 
both  for  their  own  happiness  and  for  the  service  of  society.  To 
this  end  they  must  have  adequate  schooling  before  entrance  into 
industry,  and  be  free  to  choose  their  occupations,  to  secure  train- 
ing for  them,  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  as  their  experience 
grows,  to  receive  fair  compensation,  and  to  work  under  safe  and 
wholesome  conditions. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  industry  includes  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  tasks,  and  without  the  unskilled  worker  no 
opportunity  would  be  possible  for  the  skilled.  A  large  number 
of  wage  earners  are  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations 
and  the  training  and  promotion  which  are  possible  in  more  in- 
tricate processes  have  no  meaning  for  them.  The  conditions  of 
employment  of  those  who  do  the  hardest  and  most  unskilled 
work,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  whole  industrial  system, 
should  be  our  first  concern. 

We  recognize  with  appreciation  the  standards  already  estab- 
lished by  progressive  management,  and  urge  their  more  general 
adoption.  We  recognize  also  the  important  influence  of  con- 
structive agreement  between  employers  and  wage-earners,  which 
has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  establishing 
standards.  By  these 
means  and  by  the 
action  of  the  com- 
munity we  ask  free- 
dom of  choice  of  oc- 
cupation, and  that 
provision  for  training 
and  wage  rates  be 
determined  without 
prejudice  because  of 
sex.  These  things 
we  ask  in  justice  to 
women  and  because 
we  believe  that  upon 
them  depend  the 
health,  happiness  and 
spiritual  development 
of  women  them- 
selves, and,  through 
them,  the  develop- 
ment of  children  and 
the  protection  of  the 
life  of  the  family. 

Industrial  problems  are  realities.  No  permanent  improve- 
ment can  be  achieved  except  through  knowledge  of  facts  about 
industry,  and  understanding  of  their  meaning  for  human  lives. 
Therefore  in  response  to  this  call  of  the  National  Government 
to  us  as  citizens  to  counsel  together  about  women  in  industry, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  earnest  and  thorough  study  of  conditions 
in  our  own  communities.  We  look  to  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  leadership  in  de- 
scribing the  realities  of  industrial  life  as  women  have  seen  and 
experienced  them  and  in  formulating  policies  and  standards. 

We  urge  that  organizations  represented  here  give  support  to 
the  federal  and  state  agencies  through  which  facts  are  collected 
and  given  to  the  public,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  we 
build  up  a  program  for  the  intelligent  share  of  women  in  human- 
izing industrial  processes. 

I  REMEMBER  during  the  war  talking  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Furuseth,  the  great  representative  of  seafaring  labor.  We 
were  discussing  the  rush  of  women  into  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments under  the  compulsion  of  the  war. 

"  The  question  is  whether  they  will  stay  there  after  the 
war  is  over,"  he  said. 

"  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  choose  whether  they  will 
or  not,"  I  answered.  "  They  will  try  to  stay  in  industry,  I 
feel  quite  sure.  So  many  of  them  like  it  better  than  cook- 
ing and  cleaning.  We  have  the  added  weapon  of  the  vote 
just  now,  to  keep  us  wherever  we  decide  that  we  want  to 
be.     Nothing  can  prevent  our  trying  it  out,  anyway — old 


and  young,  married  and  un- 
married. We  have  the  right 
to  try." 

"  If  you  try  it  out,"  Mr. 
Furuseth  answered  very 
slowly,  "  if  you  try  it  out, 
you  white  women,  and  stay 
in,  then  it  means  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  white  race.  I 
agree  that  you  have  the  right 
to  choose  as  you  say,  but  our 
industries  being  what  they 
are,  there  is  no  other  possible 
result." 

I  cried  out  at  this,  for  the 
answer  then  was  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  But  only  through 
what  may  grow  out  of  such 
organized  efforts  as  this  great 
conference  of  women,  can  the  determination  so  to  remake 
industry  that  it  will  develop  instead  of  destroy  the  race, 
become  a  reality. 

Martha  Bensley  Bruerb 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Women's  Industrial  Confer- 
ence was  sitting,  there  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of 
Congress,  a  bill  "  to  amend  the  penal  laws  "  which  makes 
it  possible  legally  to  promote  the  wider  knowledge  of  birth 
control.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  potential 
force  of  the  organizations  represented  at  this  conference  that 
while  all  previous  efforts  to  get  the  bill  introduced  have 
failed,  the  mere  incidental  bringing  up  of  the  idea  of  birth 
control  and  its  favorable  reception  by  the  conference  seemed 
to  bring  the  bills  almost  automatically  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  And  not  only  that,  but  there  seems  a  chance 
that  they  may  be  passed  at  this  present  session  of  Congress. 

Labor  Banks  and  Cooperative 
Credit  Unions 

HANDLING  money  and  credit  is  as  much  a  business 
as  handling  dry  goods  or  automobiles;  and,  like  other 
businesses,  it  is  operated  for  profit.  But  if  the  test  of  a 
public  utility  is  whether  it  is  "  vested  with  a  public  interest," 
then  banking  and  credit  are  a  public  utility,  although  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  controlled  and  operated  by  the  public 
for  its  own  advantage  is  only  beginning  to  develop. 

The  first  tentative  experiment  in  the  democratic  control 
of  credit  in  the  United  States  was  made  when  the  Credit 
Union  Enabling  Act  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  1909.    A 
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credit  union  is  a  small  cooperative  association  of  people  who 
have  money  to  deposit  or  who, need  credit.  Each  member 
has  only  one  vote  in  the  control  of  policies  and  only  members 
may  make  deposits  or  receive  loans.  Interest  on  capital  is 
restricted  and  surplus  savings  are  divided  democratically 
among  depositors.  Borrowers  cannot  be  charged  more  than 
a  prescribed  minimum  interest.  In  1921  there  were  eighty- 
two  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts  with  total  resources  of 
$4,047,172;  New  York  state  had  eighty-six  credit  unions 
with  capital  of  $4,445,297.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
credit  unions  of  these  two  states  were  in  cities.  In  North 
Carolina,  which  has  the  third  largest  number,  all  of  the 
unions  are  organized  among  the  farmers.  It  is  through  the 
credit  union  that  the  poor  student  gets  a  loan  to  carry  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  college  course;  that  newly 
married  couples  are  enabled  to  pay  cash  for  their  furniture 
instead  of  buying  it  on  the  instalment  plan  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice; that  the  woman  about  to  be  confined  is  able  to  employ 
her  own  doctor  and  a  nurse  for  a  few  days  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  charity  patient  in  the  city  maternity  hospital.  And 
each  one  of  these  beneficiaries  has  an  active  part  in  the 
control  of  the  society  which  provides  the  help. 

BUT  the  credit  union  is  a  more  or  less  personal  affair.  It 
meets  individual  emergencies,  not  the  large  needs  of 
any  group.  And  it  is  because  these  group  needs  must  be 
increasingly  met  that  democratic  credit  and  banking  are 
growing  up  on  a  large  scale.  Organized  labor,  in  particular, 
has  felt  the  need  of  being  able  to  meet  its  own  emergency 
demands  independently  of  the  established  bankers,  and  in 
response  labor  banks  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country. 

Late  in  1920  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
Cooperative  National  Bank  was  organized  in  Cleveland. 
Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  taken  by  the  brotherhood 
itself,  and  the  balance  by  individual  members  of  the  union. 
When  the  bank  was  opened  the  assets  were  about  $650,000. 
Today  they  are  in  excess  of  $19,100,000,  and  steadily 
increasing.  Although  not  cooperative  in  the  Rochdale  sense, 
the  bank  has  several  cooperative  features.  Interest  on  capital 
is  restricted.  Depositors  share  in  the  profits  and  deposits 
draw  interest  from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  bank, 
instead  of  from  the  first  of  the  quarter,  as  is  customary  with 
all  other  banks.  These  features,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
organized  labor  controls  the  institution,  have  aroused  con- 
siderable hostility  on  the  part  of  local  bankers.  Recent 
reports  state  that  the  county  funds,  deposited  in  this  bank 
last  year  when  the  Engineers'  Bank  outbid  the  other  banks 
for  the  business,  have  been  suddenly  withdrawn  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000.  The  bank  is  too  soundly  established, 
however,  to  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  this  action.  Two 
branches  have  recently  been  established,  one  in  the  city 
proper,  the  other  in  the  suburb  of  Nottingham. 

Encouraged  by  this  example,  other  labor  groups  have 
ventured  in  the  same  direction  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  Peoples'  Cooperative  State  Bank  in  Hammond,  Indiana, 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  Cleveland  bank.  It  has  increased 
its  original  assets  of  $163,000  to  more  than  $500,000  since 
reorganization  as  a  labor  bank.  The  San  Bernardino  Valley 
Bank,  with  branches  in  Barstow  and  Needles,  is  similarly 
owned  by  labor  interests  and  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Engineers'  Bank  in  Cleveland.  In  May  its  assets  were 
$770,000.  The  Federated  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  opened  October  1,  1922,  and  the 
Transportation  Brotherhood  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis 
have  also  been  given  much  assistance  by  the  pioneers  in 
Cleveland. 


In  Chicago  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  opened  the  Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
July  1,  1922,  with  $400,000;  within  four  months  its 
resouces  increased  to  $1,500,000,  and  it  had  3,500  depos- 
itors. 

OTHER  banks  are  in  the  process  of  organization.  In  St. 
Louis  another  group  of  railroad  men  are  preparing  to 
open  the  Telegraphers'  Cooperative  National  Bank  in  April, 
1923,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million.  The  Fraternity  Trust 
Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  some  excellent  men  behind 
it  and  gives  promise  of  real  power.  In  Cincinnati  is  being 
organized  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks'  National 
Bank  under  the  auspices  of  still  another  group  of  railroad 
workers.  The  Big  Four  Brotherhoods  of  Pittsburgh  are 
cooperating  with  the  Central  Trades  Council  in  establish- 
ing the  Brotherhood  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  with  half 
a  million  dollars  capital.  This  company  is  limiting  the 
number  of  shares  each  individual  may  hold  to  ten.  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  workers  have  now  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
bank  there.     Dallas,  Texas,  is  following  suit. 

In  New  York  the  campaign  is  under  way  for  the  creation 
of  the  Federation  Trust  Company,  with  $1,000,000  capital 
and  $1,000,000  surplus,  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  city 
and  the  state  Federations  of  Labor.  The  leaders  in  this 
movement  predict  a  phenomenal  growth  for  the  bank,  situ- 
ated as  it  is  right  in  the  financial  center  of  the  United 
States. 

These  democratically  controlled  banks  are  bursting 
through  the  crust  of  the  older  financial  system  all  over  the 
country.  There  seem  to  be  no  lengths  to  which  they  may 
not  go,  no  size  they  may  not  attain,  for  the  money  put  into 
the  banks  of  the  country  by  the  depositors  exceeds  the  money 
invested  by  bank  stockholders  fifteen  to  one.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  labor  unions  in  this  country  have  nearly  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  their  official  treasuries.  Members 
of  these  unions  must  have  more  than  a  billion  dollars  on 
deposit  in  the  big  banks.  The  farmers  probably  have  nearly 
as  much  again.  If  these  depositors  choose  to  become  their 
own  bankers,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  can  take  over 
the  financing  of  the  country.  The  present  need  is  for 
enabling  legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  more  of  these 
labor  banks  to  become  strictly  cooperative. 

Cbdric  Long 

There  is  no  keeping  up  with  the  workers  in  their  drive  to 
finance  themselves.  Since  Mr.  Longs  article  went  into  type, 
the  Federation  Trust  Company  of  which  he  speaks  has  actu- 
ally applied  for  a  New  York  charter,  has  "  in  sight '"  two 
million  dollars  capital  with  which  to  start  it,  and  has  engaged 
as  banking  expert,  Dr.  Walter  F.  McCaleb,  who  worked  out 
plans  for  the  Cleveland  Bank.  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  has  also  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Empire  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  City.  Eleven  more  new  banks  have 
been  authorized  by  labor  groups  and  will  be  opened  within 
the  year.  They  span  the  country  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  Spokane  and  Seattle  and  from  Arkansas  to  Mon- 
tana. These  banks  are  of  two  different  types.  In  one  type 
all  of  the  shares  are  held  either  by  union  members  individu- 
ally, or  by  the  union  organizations.  In  the  other,  only  51 
per  cent  are  held  by  them.  The  former  type,  however,  seems 
to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  Labor  is  tak- 
ing seriously  to  heart  what  Mr.  Stone  said  before  the  annual 
convention  of  locomotive  firemen  in  Houston  last  June:  "  If 
you  will  use  the  power  you  hold  in  your  hands,  in  ten  years 
you  can  control  the  financial  policy  of  the  United  States." 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Ten  Years  of  Mothers'  Pensions 


THE  STORY  of  mothers'  pensions  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  a  single  decade.  Before  19 13 
only  two  states,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  made  sta- 
tutory provision  for  such  relief.  By  the  end  of 
that  year  the  number  had  risen  to  eighteen.  It  now  stands 
at  forty,  besides  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  responsibility  which  the  states  thereby  assumed  for 
the  preservation  of  home  life  for  dependent  fatherless  chil- 
dren, by  granting  regular  cash  allowances  to  the  mother, 
has  marked  an  enormously  significant  forward  step  in  social 
solidarity.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  thus  accepted  has 
not  everywhere  been  converted  into  action.  In  several 
states  the  laws  are  inoperative  by  reason  of  legal  defects  or 
the  lack  of  appropriations.  In  others  serious  defects  of  ad- 
ministration have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hoped-for  achieve- 
ment. 

Out  of  the  study  and  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
come  a  desire  to  get  away  from  the  loose  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  these  measures  which  is  implied  in  the  term 
"  mothers'  pensions."  The  laws  recently  passed  or  rewrit- 
ten have  replaced  the  older  term  with  "  mothers'  assistance," 
"  mothers'  allowance  "  or  "  aid  to  parents."  Thus  it  is 
hoped  to  correct  the  impression  that  this  aid  is  a  reward  for 
service  rendered  in  the  past,  is  always  a  fixed  sum,  and  in- 
volves no  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient — the  usual 
concomitants  of  a  pension. 

A  certain  confusion  of 
thought  is  perhaps  inevitable; 
mothers'  pensions  did  serve  no- 
tice in  a  spectacular  way  that 
dependent  fatherless  children 
are  the  concern  of  the  state. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
the  ban  upon  poor  relief  which 
called  for  the  creation  of  spe- 
cial agencies  to  administer  the 
new  laws.  The  interpretation 
of  a  mother's  pension  as  more 
"  honorable  "  than  other  kinds 
of  relief  is  the  result  of  the 
degradation  of  poor  relief,  the 
stamp  of  social  inferiority 
which  it  brings,  and  the  general 
impression  that  it  is  the  last  re- 
sort of  the  lazy,  shiftless  and 
improvident.  This  false  dis- 
tinction between  different  kinds 
of  relief  will  inevitably  remain 
until  poor  relief  is  transformed 
into  a  social  and  humane  insti- 
tution. 

Surely  one  of  the  most 
searching  problems  facing  the 
administration  of  public  relief 
is  the  integration  of  mothers' 
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pensions  and  poor  relief.  Of  two  families  living  side  by 
side,  one,  because  it  is  fatherless,  may  receive  an  adequate 
grant  and  the  ministrations  of  the  case  worker;  the  other, 
deserted  by  the  father,  receives  the  pauper's  dole  and  utter 
neglect.  In  Masssachusetts,  where  mothers'  aid  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  under  state  supervision, 
it  has  brought  about  a  new  spirit  and  treatment  in  the  entire 
administration  of  poor  relief.  A  little  leaven  has  leavened 
the  whole  lump. 

Two  movements  promise  at  least  partial  solutions  of  this 
difficulty.  One  is  the  formation  of  county  boards  of  public 
welfare  which  include  as  ex-officio  members  both  mothers' 
pensions  and  poor  relief  officials.  This,  it  would  seem,  must 
ultimately  offer  some  sort  of  amalgam.  The  other  involves 
giving  a  greater  measure  of  control  over  the  dependent 
child  to  the  agency  administering  mothers'  pensions.  The 
New  York  legislature  of  1922  authorized  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  various  counties  to  grant  to  the  boards  of 
child  welfare  jurisdiction  over  all  dependent  children 
whether  or  not  such  children  were  to  be  supported  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  solution  of  some  of  the  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems has  related  to  methods  of  supervising  the  work  of  the 
local  authorities.     Where  administration  is  left  entirely  to 

the  local  communities  it  has 
generally  come  about  that, 
while  it  is  excellent  in  some 
communities  where  case-work 
standards  are  accepted,  in  many 
others,  especially  the  rural 
neighborhoods,  it  is  still  back- 
ward and  undeveloped.  This 
situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
mothers'  pension  movement.  It 
is  a  platitude  that  constructive 
social  work  invariably  lags  be- 
hind in  the  smaller  centers  un- 
less there  is  special  stimulus 
from  without  or  unusual  lead- 
ership from  within.  When  it 
is  considered  how  remote  from 
the  social  consciousness  of  all 
except  a  comparatively  few 
city  dwellers  was  any  apprecia- 
tion of  case-work  technique  ten 
years  ago,  and  when  we  now 
see  its  application  over  hill  and 
dale  in  the  ten  or  twelve  states 
having  something  like  adequate 
state  supervision,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  traveled  far  in 
this  decade. 

Experience  seems  clearly  to 
demonstrate  that  state  supervi- 
sion, with  or  without  state  aid, 
is  essential  to  effective  adminis- 
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tration  by  the  local  units  whether  they  be  courts,  poor 
boards,  or  lay  boards  of  trustees.  In  twelve  states  there  is 
some  form  of  central  control  or  supervision:  in  three  of 
these  a  state  board  acts  in  both  an  administrative  and  super- 
visory capacity;  in  six  a  state  agency  administers  the  law; 
in  three  state  supervision  is  educational  and  advisory.  In 
ten  other  states  the  local  administrative  unit  is  required  to 
report  to  the  state  board  of  charities  or  to  the  state  board 
of  control. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  state  cooperation  with  the 
local  units  is  quietly  coming  about  even  in  states  where  the 
law  is  administered  by  the  courts  and  where  state  supervi- 
sion as  such  is  therefore  difficult  to  introduce.  In  Minne- 
sota the  Children's  Bureau  is 
aiding  the  courts  in  the  organi- 
zation of  voluntary  advisory 
committees  and  through  its  field 
agents  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  an 
improved  technique.  The  Ohio 
Institute  for  Public  Efficiency, 
a  "  private  body  with  a  public 
purpose,"  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  state  conferences 
of  judges  and  probation  officers  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing how  conditions  may  be  improved. 

MOTHERS'  pensions  have  from  the  first  been  regarded 
as  a  child  welfare  measure  and  the  women  of  the  land 
have  watched  the  management  of  them  with  especial  concern. 
The  leagues  of  women  voters  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  are  sponsoring  improvements  in  the  laws  and  more 
adequate  appropriations.  In  Pennsylvania  where  the  law 
is  administered  exclusively  by  unpaid  county  boards  of 
women  trustees  the  responsibility  has  been  regarded  by  the 
women  of  the  state  as  a  test  of  their  efficiency  and  integrity 
as  executors  of  a  public  trust,  and  the  response  of  the  boards 
to  this  challenge  and  their  contribution  to  socialized  state- 
craft have  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 

These  lay  groups  are  in  intimate  and  constant  touch  with 
the  families  under  care;  they  test  their  principles  on  the 
anvil  of  experience;  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
hard  facts  of  our  social  life.  In  the  rural  counties  espe- 
cially they  tend  to  become  centers  of  child  welfare  activity, 
carriers  of  the  social  message  and  builders  of  public  opin- 
ion. For  informing  and  stimulating  the  local  communities 
the  value  of  lay  committees  is  inestimable,  even  though  they 
act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  courts,  the  county 
commissioners  or  whatever  the  local  unit  of  administration 
may  be. 

Some  of  the  administrative  problems  grow  directly  out  of 
provisions  of  the  law.  Few  estates,  not  over  fifteen  at  the 
outside,  have  made  an  adequate  maximum  grant  per  child, 
especially  for  the  one-  and  two-child  families.  Most  of  the 
states  allow  a  larger  initial  grant  for  the  first  child  and  a 
smaller  flat  amount  for  each  of  the  other  children.  If  this 
method  is  to  be  retained,  the  initial  grant  for  the  first  child 
should  be  made  considerably  larger  in  most  states.  For 
example,  the  Ohio  law  allows  $35  per  month  for  the 
first  child  and  $10  for  each  of  the  other  children.  Prob- 
ably the  most  satisfactory  method  is  in  operation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  Virginia  where  no 
maximum  is  set;  this  allows  for  perfect  elasticity  in  fitting 
the  grant  to  the  need. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities  estimates   that  an   average   monthly  grant  of 


$12.83  Per  child  is  adequate  in  a  family  containing  three 
children  (the  average  family  assisted  contains  three  children 
plus),  and  that  an  average  monthly  grant  of  $11.60  is  ade- 
quate in  a  family  containing  four  children.  The  average 
grant  per  child  necessary  for  a  family  of  two  children 
would,  of  course,  need  to  be  larger  than  that  required  for 
a  family  of  three  children.  These  calculations  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  generally  the  assisted  families 
do  not  require  full  support,  though  the  maximum  allowed 
by  law  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  this  when  necessary. 
Serious  as  are  the  limitations  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  the 
maximum  per  child  and  per  family  the  actual  grants  often 
fall  far  short  of  those  permitted,  because  of  local  economy 

or  inadequate  appropriations. 
Of  the  twelve  states  which  pro- 
vide by  law  for  state  aid,  few 
have  lived  up  to  this  accepted 
obligation  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner. The  Wisconsin  law  con- 
templated the  state's  reimburs- 
ing the  counties  for  one-third 
of  their  expenditures  but  it  spe- 
e jther  alctmea  rkhAboj  cifically  provided  that  not  over 
$30,000  a  year  should  be  appropriated,  which  practically 
nullified  the  original  intention. 

The  Minnesota  law  likewise  provides  that  the  state 
shall  reimburse  the  counties  one-third  but  no  appropriation 
has  ever  been  made  by  the  legislature ;  the  Virginia  law  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  but  nothing  has  been  appropriated. 
The  Pennsylvania  state  appropriation  for  1921-23,  which 
is  matched  by  the  counties  and  determines  the  county  appro- 
priation, was  $1,000,000,  which  is  adequate  to  cover  only 
about  one-third  of  the  need.  Massachusetts  and  California 
probably  offer  the  best  examples  of  adequate  state  aid.  Pos- 
sibly Connecticut  and  Maine  should  also  be  included.  New 
York  offers  the  best  example  of  a  state  in  which  the  coun- 
ties, without  state  aid,  make  for  the  most  part  adequate 
appropriations.  But,  generally  speaking,  without  state  aid 
the  local  communities,  except  the  larger  cities^  provide  far 
from  adequate  amounts. 

Not  the  least  significant  feature  of  mothers'  pension  admin- 
istration today  is  the  desire  to  evaluate  results  by  the  applica- 
tion of  broad  and  fundamental  tests  and  by  studies  on  the 
part  of  disinterested  agencies.  Many  agencies  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  routine  physical  examinations  for  all  mothers 
and  children  under  care,  so  that  they  may  know  what  part 
this  measure  is  playing  in  the  preservation  of  health.  In 
Pennsylvania  school  records  are  secured,  for  all  the  assisted 
children  of  school  age,  two  or  three  times  a  year  and 
in  some  counties  as  often  as  once  a  month.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  percentage  of  promotions  among  children  receiv- 
ing mothers'  assistance  for  February,  1922,  was  higher  than 
the  percentage  of  promotions  for  the  school  children  of  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

The  Buffalo  Foundation  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  work  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 
which  included  a  study  of  the  families  whose  grants  have 
been  withdrawn.  A  group  of  Boston  mothers'  aid  families 
has  been  studied  by  the  Boston  Dietetic  Bureau  with 
reference  to  diet  and  health,  and  the  Boston  Finance  Com- 
mission is  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of  pension  administration 
in  Boston.  The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  that  state.  The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Control  completed  a  study  of  administration  in  Wisconsin 
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about  a  year  ago  and  embodied  in  its  report  [the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children's  Law  in  Wisconsin. 
Compiled  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin, 
1 921]  an  urgent  recommendation  on  behalf  of  state  super- 
vision. The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  mothers'  pensions 
in  that  city. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  work  is  the 
response  of  the  families  who  are  recipients  of  aid.  The 
Denver  Bureau  of  Charity  has  fostered  an  organization  of 
the  seventy-odd  mothers  receiving  aid  and  a  committee  chosen 
by  this  group  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  bureau. 

At  the  present  stage  of  development  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  some  national  agency  devote  itself  to  gather- 
ing, interpreting  and  diffusing  information,  and  to  building 
up  a  body  of  standards  applicable  in  this  field.  No  agency 
is  better  equipped  to  do  this  than  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  which  has  already  made  so  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Children's  Bureau  a  group  of 
mothers'  pensions  officials  at  the  1921  session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  requested  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  "to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  advancement  of  standards"  in  the  mothers'  pension 
field.  This  committee  was  duly  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  family  section,  of  which  it  is  a  sub-committee.  Its 
first  piece  of  work  was  a  questionnaire  study  of  standard 
family  budgets  among  mothers'  pension  agencies  [Federal 
Children's  Bureau  Publication,  No.  109],  of  which  a 
full  report  was  made  at  the  meeting  held  during  the  session 
of  the  National  Conference  at  Providence.  The  answers 
to  the  committee's  interrogations  everywhere  manifested  a 
humility,  a  spirit  of  self-examination,  and  an  outreaching  for 
better  methods,  far  removed,  indeed,  from  the  philistinism 
that  has  been  so  often  associated  with  the  administration  of 
public  relief. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mothers'  pensions  were  the 
answer  to  an  urgent  cry  of  distress.  They  did  not  aim  to 
be  a  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  problem  of  orphanage. 
Is  it  not  imperative  now,  however,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  prevention  of  the  terrible  toll  of  death  which 
creates  these  orphans?  Mothers'  pension  agencies  need  to 
iealize  that  at  the  best  their  beneficent  efforts  are  only  second 
best — they  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  dead  fathers  in  these 
homes.  In  the  case  of  children  aided  in  Pennsylvania  between 
19 1 4  and  191 6,  90  per  cent  of  the  fathers  died  before  rach- 
ing  the  age  of  45  years;  between  19 18  and  1920  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  85  per  cent.  The  majority  died  from 
preventable  diseases.  A  comprehensive  program  of  health 
insurance  would  undoubtedly  reduce  health  hazards  and 
prevent  thousands  of  untimely  deaths,  just  as  workmen's 
compensation  is  reducing  hazards  of  industry. 

There  is  an  apprehension  among  thoughtful  workers  that 
these  mothers'  pension  laws  cannot  be  the  ultimate  remedy 
for  the  problem  of  orphanage  for  still  another  reason.  The 
families  assisted,  especially  the  mothers,  must  be  as  those 
under  special  tutelage,  not  independent  units  of  society.  The 
grant  can  always  be  used  as  the  basis  of  coercion.  I  would 
like  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  fact  that  this  tremen- 
dous economic  power  is  probably  used  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  makes  it  ultimately  defensible  in  a 
would-be  democratic  society.  Rubinow,  the  well  known 
authority  on  social  insurance  [Social  Insurance,  p.  437]  says 
of  the  mothers'  pension  movement: 

Its  dependence   upon   the  philosophy  of  public  relief  is  too 


evident  to  permit  it  to  be  classed  with  measures  of  economic 
justice.  The  necessity  of  application  and  investigation,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  grant  upon  some  extraneous  judgment  as  to 
economic  need  and  moral  worth,  are  conditions  which  differen- 
tiate it  very  decidedly  from  an  automatic  system  of  insurance. 
.  .  .  But  as  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of  public  provision, 
and  of  its  preference  to  private  charity,  these  acts  mark  a  very 
important  step  forward,  a  step  towards,  if  not  quite  yet  a 
measure  of,  social  insurance. 

Many  state  legislatures  will  be  asked  this  winter  to  pass  old 
age  pension  bills  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor.  It 
appears  likely  that,  following  the  example  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions, the  pension  scheme  will  be  given  preference  over  the 
insurance  principle.  May  it  not  be  possible  and  desirable 
to  use  the  experience  gathered  in  the  administration  of 
mothers'  pension  laws  as  the  basis  for  experimenting  simul- 
taneously with  preventive  measures  of  social  insurance  to 
protect  humanity  from  the  hazards  of  premature  death, 
disease,  old  age  and  unemployment  ? 

Mary  F.  Bogue 

To  Serve  the  Traveler 

The  day's  work  of  a  travelers  aid  society  runs  all  the  way 
from  telling  a  stranger  where  the  new  public  market  is,  and 
what  street-car  to  take,  to  straightening  out  a  rebellious  young 
runaway  who  has  got  herself  into  a  worse  scrape  than  she 
intended.  It  requires  tact  and  training  in  its  workers,  and 
quick  cooperation  between  widely  scattered  towns  and  cities. 
The  National  Society  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies,  recognizing 
how  much  better  the  job  might  be  done  than  is  often  the  case, 
has  gone  through  a  period  of  stock-taking  and  reorganization, 
and  has  now  come  to  the  point  of  blocking  out  a  definite 
program  for  greater  efficiency,  which  its  general  director  here 
outlines. 

TRAVELERS  AID  is  on  the  move.  It  has  had  some 
help  in  making  up  its  mind  as  to  the  direction  it  was  to 
take.  Like  certain  other  national  movements,  it  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Mark  M.  Jones.  The 
survey  was  an  engineering  study  of  the  Travelers  Aid  move- 
ment generally  and  its  national  aspects  to  determine  how  the 
"association's  organization  and  activities  .  .  .  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  with  which  the  association  was 
confronted."  The  need  of  the  traveler  for  service  was  the 
major  consideration  of  the  surveyors.  They  saw  that  while 
Travelers  Aid  service  had  reached  577  cities,  in  160  of  which 
it  was  operating  with  paid  staffs,  there  remained  some 
2,200  of  the  2,786  incorporated  places  of  2,500  population 
and  over  to  which  the  service  had  not  penetrated. 

The  surveyors  found  faults  of  commission  and  of  omis- 
sion a-plenty.  When  confronted  with  these  shortcomings 
the  national  board  of  the  association  was  neither  smug  nor 
complacent.  It  was  convinced  that  it  had  failed  to  take 
account  of  many  of  the  larger  factors  for  success  in  reaching 
its  objectives;  that  in  some  cases  it  had  failed  clearly  to 
realize  what  those  objectives  should  be,  and  how  best  to 
attain  such  objectives  as  had  been  recognized.  The  board 
became  convinced  that  it  had  overlooked  the  importance,  if 
not  the  necessity,  of  working  out  understandings  which 
might  become  the  basis  of  formal  relationships  with  such 
vital  factors  in  its  work  as  the  transportation  companies  upon 
whose  property  its  local  constituents  operated,  and  with 
other  national   agencies  which  touched  the  traveler. 

Through  the  survey  it  was  brought  home  to  the  national 
association  that  its  constituency  was  not  well  organized  or 
articulated ;  that  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  member 
agencies  were  not  sufficiently  defined ;  that  its  national  pol- 
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icies  were  not  sufficiently  comprehensive;  that  national  serv- 
ice to  local  agencies  was  inadequate  and  that  it  needed  to 
develop  training  methods  in  connection  with  recruiting  work- 
ers for  local  societies — in  short,  that  it  needed  reorganiza- 
tion both  as  to  policies,  along  lines  that  would  be  better 
adapted  to  achieving  the  major  objectives  of  the  national 
association,  and  as  to  personnel  for  board  and  staff  leader- 
ship. Not  all  of  this  was  news  to  the  national  board,  but  the 
clear-cut  method  of  presentation  of  the  facts,  not  piecemeal 
but  in  their  entirety,  and  the  comprehensive  definition  of 
the  main  lines  of  a  sound  policy,  were  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive. 

In  November  last,  at  Cincinnati,  the  largest  and  most 
representative  group  of  Travelers  Aid  board  members  and 
workers  which  had  ever  been  gathered  together,  listened 
to  Mr.  Jones  present  the  Fosdick-Jones  findings  and  pro- 
posals. After  debating  their  merits  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee, they  decided  to  go  back  to  their  respective  communi- 
ties and  get  the  home  folks  to  help  them  determine,  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  survey, 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  really  adequate  na- 
tional organization.  Then  they  agreed  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  May,  1923,  in  still  larger  numbers  to  complete 
the  formal  reorganization  of  the  national  association. 

As  a  result  of  national  thinking,  a  three  years'  demonstra- 
tion program  (1923-1925)  was  drafted,  one  deemed  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  movement  and  possible  of  achieve- 
ment— not  a  mere  projection  of  an  executive's  hopes  and 
dreams.  The  idea  stuck  in  the  drafters'  minds  that  the 
program  and  the  budget  should  be  so  tied  together  that 
one  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  budget  exactly  what  in  the 
way  of  services  to  local  societies  could  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  expenditures,  and  similarly,  when  one  looked 
at  the  financial  statements  which  would  represent  expendi- 
tures in  operating  the  program,  one  could  tell  exactly  what 
had  been  spent  to  carry  out  each  specific  objective  of  the 
program  and  what  was  the  unit  cost  of  each  item  of  service. 

This  demonstration  program  and  budget  so  appealed  to 
two  foundations,  one  of  which  had  never  before  contributed 
to  the  association,  that  its  1923  income  will  be  more  than 
twice  that  of    1922.     This  added  income  will  enable  the 
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A  chart  showing  how  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States  is 
served  by  various  local  Travelers  Aid  agencies.  Urban  population, 
according  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Census  of  the  United  States,  is 
defined  as  "that  part  of  the  population  residing  in  cities  and  other 
incorporated  places  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  and  in  towns 
of  that  size  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island" 


association  to  put  four  field  workers  into  service,  not  a  large 
number  to  be  sure,  but  three  more  than  the  movement  has 
had  before.  The  association  will  also  be  able  much  more 
adequately  to  develop  a  national  personnel  service  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  local  societies  for  well-trained 
workers,  both  as  executives  and  station  workers,  and  to 
stimulate  that  demand  through  field  contact  with  its  local 
units.  Quite  the  most  encouraging  happening  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  next  to  a  universal  sense  of 
national  interdependence,  was  the  recognition  in  places  which 
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The  extent  of  Travelers  Aid  service  in  the  United  States  is  here 

shown  according  to  the  population  groups.     The  two  charts  on  this 

page  are  reproduced  from  the  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  National 

Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies 

had  not  heretofore  felt  that  need,  that  in  such  short-time 
contacts  as  Travelers  Aid  has  with  its  clients,  trained  social 
workers  are  as  necessary  as  in  the  older  case-working 
agencies.  Several  well-trained  social  workers  of  large  ex- 
perience have  recently  become  executives  of  local  societies 
in  the  belief  that  Travelers  Aid  is  a  growing  movement 
which  offers  a  real  opportunity  for  their  best  efforts  and  for 
the  utmost  of  skilled  service. 

During  1923  a  beginning  will  be  made  in  developing 
"  training  centers,"  the  first  of  which  will  be  established  at 
Cleveland,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by  additional 
centers  which  will  be  conveniently  located  for  the  training 
of  workers  in  the  four  major  geographic  sections  of  the 
county.  At  these  centers,  under  national  supervision,  but 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  Travelers  Aid  Society,  a 
course  of  class-room  instruction,  given  in  some  competent 
teaching  institution,  will  supplement  a  well-supervised  field 
experience  and  training  in  actual  service  to  travelers.  The 
courses  of  training  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  prospec- 
tive Travelers  Aid  workers  who  have  had  no  previous  social 
work  experience,  and  also  to  those  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, preferably  in  the  case-work  field,  or  adequate  school- 
of-social-work  training,  but  who  lack  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  best  standards  of  Travelers  Aid  practice  to  warrant 
national  recommendation. 

An  executive,  who  will  be  a  trained  specialist,  will  be 
added  immediately  to  the  national  staff  for  educational  and 
publicity  service,  to  locals  as  well  as  the  National  Association. 
The  Travelers  Aid  Bulletin,  which  has  heretofore  been 
published  bi-monthly,  began  its  career  as  a  monthly  in  Janu- 
ary. The  new  program  calls  for  higher  standards  all  along 
the  line,  for  more  and  better  service  from  the  national  to 
locals,  for  an  improved  Travelers  Aid  local  service  and  for 
a  more  complete  occupation  of  the  field.  It  contemplates 
also  working  agreements  with  transportation  agencies  and 
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governmental  departments  and  closer  relations  with  allied 
national  agencies  and  with  community  federations  and  other 
effective  local  agencies.  In  all  of  its  program  the  Associa- 
tion is  keeping  its  "eye  on  the  ball,"  in  this  case  the  problem 
of  the  traveler  in  its  most  comprehensive  aspects.  Above 
all  programs  and  machinery  it  sets  adequate  service  to  the 
travelers  as  its  goal.  John  R.  Shillady 

Sifting  the  "Orphans" 

THAT  the  dependent  child  is  not,  as  a  rule,  parentless, 
has  again  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  5,000 
children  in  "  orphanages  "  in  Cleveland.  Of  these  only  Sj/3 
per  cent  were  full  orphans;  of  the  remainder,  half  (or  47 
per  cent  of  the  total)  had  both  parents  living  and  the  rest 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD 

A   chart  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Cleveland  to  visualize 
its  work  as  "  the  planning  center  for  needy  children  " 

(44?^  Per  cent)  had  one  parent.  And  again  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  whether  the  child  needs  the  institution  or  the 
institution  needs  a  raison  d'etre.  Before  the  latter  suspicion 
can  be  wholly  dispelled,  the  child's  need  must  be  clearly 
and  conclusively  shown.  Only  when  every  effort  has  been 
exhausted  to  secure  proper  care  for  a  child,  first  in  its  own 
home,  or,  that  failing,  in  a  carefully  selected  and  supervised 
foster  home,  should  institutional  care  be  considered. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  Cleveland  is  therefore  making 
a  study  of  every  child  for  whom  application  is  made  for  ad- 
mission to  any  one  of  twenty-odd  Cleveland  institutions. 

In  discussing  recently  the  case  procedure  in  these  studies, 
Lawrence  C.  Cole,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  bureau,  set 
forth  the  two  lines  of  inquiry  which  were  followed:  First, 
the  study  of  the  family  includes  the  personalities  of  the  par- 
ents, their  character  and  standing  in  the  community,  their 


mental  strength  and  education,  their  vocation  and  financial 
ability.  It  is  necessary  to  know  their  physical  condition, 
whether  they  have  tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  diseases, 
their  religious  faith  and  church  connections,  and  their  control 
over  their  children.  This  study  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
parents  but  should  include  all  other  near  relatives,  grand- 
parents, brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts  and  others.  Frequently 
the  relatives  can  provide  good  care  for  children  whose  parents 
have  died  or  broken  down.  On  the  other  hand  every  parent, 
for  the  child's  sake  as  well  as  for  the  community,  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  financial  accountability,  by  court  action  if 
necessary.  In  order  to  determine  the  parent's  fair  ability  to 
pay,  his  exact  earning  and  his  other  obligations,  as  well  as 
actual  budget  expenses,  must  be  ascertained.  On  the  basis" 
of  this  exact  knowledge,  in  all  fairness  he  should  be  asked 
to  pay  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  actual  cost  of 
care,  which  amount  should  be  increased  or  decreased  as  his 
earnings  or  circumstances  warrant. 

This  inquiry  includes,  secondly,  the  study  of  the  child  him- 
self, including  his  heredity,  with  consideration  for  possible 
feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  syphilis  or  other  tendencies;  his 
previous  environment,  his  home  life,  school  and  church  rela- 
tionships and  personal  companionships;  his  physical  condi- 
tion, his  mental  condition ;  his  social  history  with  his  disposi- 
tion, preferences,  likes  and  dislikes.  These  are  all  necessary 
to  determine  in  what  kind  of  home  he  will  best  fit. 

THROUGH  the  confidential  exchange  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  know  the  whole  family  history  and  back- 
ground of  the  child  before  any  contact  is  made  with 
him  or  his  family.  In  Cleveland  it  is  found  that  in  prac- 
tically every  instance  where  placement  is  requested,  other 
social  agencies  have  known  the  family.  When  the 
records  are  consulted  and  the  family 's  own  story  has 
been  secured,  the  study  should  point  the  way  to  a 
thorough  diagnosis  of  the  real  family  difficulty.  The  neces- 
sary information  can  be  secured  only  by  trained  workers 
through  calls  in  the  home,  relatives,  schools,  employers  and 
other  sources  of  information  and  advice.  Another  essential 
for  adequate  planning  is  a  thorough  medical  examination  of 
the  child.  In  Cleveland,  the  former  superficial  examination 
of  the  child  by  a  volunteer  physician  has  given  place  to  a 
thorough  going  examination  by  a  pediatrician.  Even  now 
many  of  the  Cleveland  children  are  found  to  require  hospital 
care,  fresh  air  camp  treatment,  or  other  specialized  forms  of 
medical  attention  instead  of  the  ordinary  institutional  care. 

There  must  be  also  an  adequate  mental  diagnosis,  at  least 
of  all  "  problem,"  mentally  difficult  or  subnormal  children. 
In  a  specialized  institution  in  Cleveland,  through  patient  and 
painstaking  physical  and  mental  examination  and  observation 
study,  diagnosis  and  recommendations  for  the  care  of  this 
type  of  child  are  available. 

With  such  a  study  of  all  the  pertinent  social  facts,  institu- 
tions and  agencies  are  able  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  treatment.  This  must  involve  the  family  as  well  as  the 
child;  no  child  can  be  planned  for  apart  from  his  family  and 
eventually  the  great  majority  return  to  their  own  people.  It 
includes  cooperation  with  social  agencies,  church,  school,  rela- 
tives and  employers.  Placement  in  an  institution,  in  a  free, 
boarding  or  adoptive  home,  or  in  the  home  of  a  relative  may 
be  the  outcome  of  this  study.  It  has  been  possible  to  sift  the 
applications  so  that  with  the  present  institutional  capacity, 
the  old  waiting  lists  have  been  wiped  out  and  all  children  in 
real  need  of  institutional  care  are  being  placed  immediately. 
Only  one  in  five  of  the  direct  applications  by  families — origi- 
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nally  the  largest  group  among  all  applications — shows  real 
need  of  placement.  In  the  other  four  it  is  possible  to  man- 
age through  the  relief  agencies,  through  placement  with 
relatives,  court  action,  medical  care,  and  so  on. 

Recognizing  always  that  each  child's  situation  has  unique 
factors  and  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits,  Cleveland 
workers  endeavor  to  work  out  general  principles  of  action 
for  certain  types  of  distress.  For  instance,  for  the  widow  and 
deserted  woman,  a  point  seems  to  have  been  reached  where  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  place  children  because  of  poverty 
alone.  Through  the  family  agencies  and  adequate  mother's 
pensions  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  children  at  home  with  their 
own  mothers.  Leaving  the  best  interests  of  the  child  out  of 
consideration  this  is  wise  for  purely  financial  considerations, 
since  the  cost  of  institutional  care  varies  from  $3.50  to  $13  a 
week  without  interest  on  the  investment,  while  a  much 
smaller  amount  provides  the  competent  mother  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  care  properly  for  her  children  in  her  own 
home. 

The  child  of  divorced  parents  should  be  placed  only  with 
great  care.  In  the  case  of  pending  divorces,  except  in  ex- 
treme emergencies,  placement  should  be  refused  since  studies 
everywhere  have  shown  that  relieving  parents  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  children  encourages  divorces  and  the  children 
in  the  long  run  are  the  sufferers.  Through  a  special  arrange- 
ment, the  investigation  in  such  cases  is  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Domestic  Relations  and  only  on  its  recommendation  and 
with  the  trial  judge's  full  knowledge  are  children  placed. 

It  is  useless  to  place  the  child  neglected  by  its  own  parents, 
even  where  the  parents  are  willing,  unless  action  is  taken  to 
remove  the  cause  of  difficulty.  If  the  evidence  warrants, 
prosecution  should  be  instituted  and  the  parents  placed  on 


probation,  so  that  while  the  child  may  be  receiving  outside 
care,  the  home  is  being  built  for  his  return.  If  after  several 
trials  the  home  cannot  be  rebuilt,  the  child  should  be  perma- 
nently removed  and  given  an  opportunity  in  a  new  environ- 
ment. However,  placement  of  the  child  without  court  action, 
with  the  parents  still  retaining  custody,  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  for  the  parents  may  demand  the  child  at  any  time. 
A  constructive  plan  involving  the  child  and  family  alike  it 
needed  in  these  cases. 

Only  as  each  children's  institution  and  agency  reaches  in- 
telligently with  its  service  the  children  in  real  need  of  its  care 
can  it  fulfill  a  useful  place  in  the  community  and  have  a  real 
reason  for  existence.  This  mission  requires  the  highest  de- 
gree of  wisdom,  conscience  and  training. 
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JUST  BY  WAY  of  rounding  out  this  subject  of  child-plac- 
ing, we  note  that  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  has 
undertaken  a  study  of  standards  of  child-placing  agencies. 
The  inquiry  is  to  include  ten  such  organizations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods 
of  work  that  will  be  of  constructive  value  to  other  agencies. 
Katherine  Hewins,  executive  secretary  of  the  Church  Home 
Society  of  Boston,  and  L.  Josephine  Webster,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid  Society,  have  been 
engaged  by  the  bureau  as  a  special  staff  for  this  investigation. 
Simultaneously  with  their  study,  Dr.  Mary  L.  Evans  will 
look  into  the  methods  of  efficiency  of  the  health  supervision 
of  placed-out  children  in  the  same  communities.  J.  Prentice 
Murphy  of  Philadelphia  pointed  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  in 
this  task  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  for  October  15,  1922. 


MR.  A:  Seattle  worker  follow*  if 
thirteen  drfferent  clues,  one  of  which 
is  the  Apple  farm  where  Mr.  A  ap- 
licd   forf-^       !  work  —  only 

find  I      '■■r<5~^  that""" 


Mr.  A  ', 

n I. 


gcr 


•to  Ne"; 


nea  /  on  a  tramp  steamer.  Three 

ths/laltr,  the  manager  of  the 

apple  /farm  reports  that  Mr.  A  is 
back  •'' looting  for  work.  The  Seattle  so- 
ciety/'telegraphs  5o.St.Jaul  worker who 
requests  that  they  visit  man  and  talk 
fover  the  family  siUationMr.A  i»  co- 
(operative  ana  penitent  ana  promise*  to 
/sendilOawcek  to  his  Wife. . .  Hwo  years 
/later  Mrs.  A  write*  that  she  saved  al- 
most all  this  moneyjthey  have  now  rented 
a*trudi  *Urm  in  Maryland,  have  their  chil- 
dren wth  them  and  are  prospe 


Begin 
Here- 


Mr.  a  is  not  found 

at  the  addr^s  given  by  Mr*.  A 
(and  also  by  Mr.  As  trother)  TV 
worker  from  the  Denver  aociety 
learns  that  Mr.  A  was  in  Li  t- 
lleton  only  a  short  time  ago:  he. 
toU  his  friends  that  he  was  look- 
ing (or  work  and  whui  he  found  it 
was  going  le  send  for  his  wifeaivj 
ih.Uren.He  heard  of  a  job  .nan 
apple  farm  in  Washington  and  left 
at  once.  Friends  did  not  know  address 
but  though!  it  was  near  Seattt 


MRS.  A.  deserted,**!*.,- 
six  children,  aslis  the  DakotatT 
County  Welfare  aAsa'n  for 
help.  She  thinks  her  hu»-  ZjJiCId 
fcand  wank  to  friends  near  ^~^S 
DENVER.  5he  has  a  mother 
and1  sister  inHARTFORDi  Mr. 
A  Ls  an  uncJe  inBALTiMORE 
and  a  brother  in  MEMPHIS. 

Follow  the  Lines 


MR. AS  BROTHER,*  fa.rly 

wel!-todo  farmer, expresses  surprise  as 
the  Memphis  A«©v- — -»  ciated  Chart- 
ties  worker  tells  him  Q-JT./  of  hi*  broth- 
er's desertion;  says  he  was  alw&yi  steady 
ajtcJ  reliable.  H«  give*  the  visitor  an  address 
m  Littleton,  Colc.ncair  Denver,wKere  Mr.  A 
mi.y  have  gone.  Says  he  will  be  glad  to 
take  Mrs  A'*  two  .IdeU  boy,  on  h.s 
farm  and  will  pay  their  transportation. 
The  boy*  )>l<e  ."arm   life  and  their  unci? 

is  glad  to  have  their  help.    For •• — - 

permanent   plan,  3ee*:ri     Seatt/e, 
., 1.--,  <  Wash. 


Mk^-A's  mother  a^ 

SISTER  aw.vraited  by  the  r\ \ 

Hertford   society.  Her  •!  atari  1 

has  to  support  her  mother  but1,  V 

feel*  a  responcibility  for  Mn.A/ 
She  aaya  Mr  A.  was  »\w*ysj 

discontented   and ,--***aia- 

liked   hit  work/  He  wa*  con- 
tinually at  odds/with  hift  foremen 
She  considers;  him  an  able  wort 
man,  -— - — 'bul  thinks  k 
would'  do  better  in  bu 
nesji/for  himself. 


/ 


<&^&  vMr A's  uncle 

^^\  )is  discovered  by  the  Bait. 
mort  ^\;'Familjf  Welfare  Associa- 
tion after\  looking  up  five  addresses. 
He  >•,  a  car^.  penter;  a  widower  with  a  son 
aged  jM  He  •  Is  interested  and  anxious 
to  hejp  the^  family  of  Wis  nephew,  of 
whom  he)  was  very  fond.  Thought  his 
rwph«>w,.-/w*s  in  the  wrong  sort  of  wortt, 
\^Il/wrileMra.A.  .Later  he  offer* 
to/take  her  into  bis  home  to  keep  house 

Act  him  and  his  hoy.  South  St.  Paul 
advances 'transportation  expenses,  and 
this  plan  is  loRc/wed  out  temporarily,  for 
permanent  plan, see  Seattfe,  Wash. 


V 


WHAT   INTER  -  CITY   COOPERATION    MEANS    IN    CASE    WORK 


This  chart  is   being   circulated  by   the  American   Association  for    Organizing    Family   Social    Work   as   a   graphic   reminder 
to    local    executives    and    volunteers    of    the    vital    necessity    for    continuous    team  -  work    in    efforts    for    family    adjustment 
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ED  UC  AT  ION 


Dramatized  Economics 


A  STUDENT,  registering  for  certain  advanced 
courses  in  a  respectable  American  university,  once 
suggested  that  he  would  like  to  "  major  "  in  eco- 
nomics and  contemporary  drama.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  connection  between  the  two  fields  of  study;  but  he 
was  promptly  assured  that  he  did  not;  or  that  if  he  did  he 
probably  had  such  an  odd  dispersion  of  interests  as  to  promise 
failure  in  almost  any  line  of  endeavor. 

Being  a  relatively  orthodox  sort  of  person,  the  student 
deferred  to  the  judgment  of  his  seniors,  and  applied  himself 
intensively  to  the  study  of  economics.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  approxi- 
mately sixty  college  sophomores  who  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  drafted  into  a  course  in  elementary  economics. 

Having  followed  the  study  of  economics  in  a  conven- 
tional way,  and  knowing  the  methods  employed  by  the  most 
widely  approved  preceptors,  he  started  out  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  fathers.  He  labored  long  and  wordily  over 
the  manorial  system;  he  traced  with  painstaking  detail  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  cotton  shirt  to  fix  indelibly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  division  of  labor  in  our  modern  society;  he 
exalted,  with  an  extensive  store  of  classical  examples,  the 
role  of  pecuniary  value  in  the  existing  economic  order;  and 
then  he  gave  an  examination. 

What  followed  was  tragedy,  of  a  type  that  is  extensive 
but  little  heralded,  because  of  the  remarkable  capacity  for 
silence  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  affected — the  university 
instructors. 

There  was  but  one  bright  spot  in  a  great  expanse  of 
muddled  darkness.  One  youth  demurred  from  the  approved 
definition  of  capital — a  durable  source  of  income  viewed 
objectively — which  had  been  expounded.  This  flippant  in- 
novator insisted  that,  according  to  that  standard,  a  person 
who  had  suffered  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  hands  and  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  artificial  substitutes  would  bulk 
larger  in  the  category  of  capital  than  a  perfect  physical 
specimen. 

Beyond  this,  there  was  chaos,  and  that  particular  type  of 
chaos  which  indicates  previous  attempts  at  organization. 
Those  students  who  didn't  quote,  almost  verbatim,  long  pas- 
sages from  a  text  book — and  there  was  a  goodly  number 
because  the  course  was  credited  with  an  imposing  casualty 
list — took  the  skeins  of  the  conventional  lingo  of  economics 
and  knitted  them  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  patterns,  de- 
signed at  the  same  time  to  baffle  and  convince. 

Sixty  hours  of  academic  endeavor  intensively  wasted: 
that  was  the  net  result  of  the  test  Seasoned  pedagogues,  if 
courage  could  have  been  mustered  to  consult  them,  would 
probably  have  said  something  about  "  valuable  mental  train- 
ing " ;  but  it  would  have  been  truly  difficult  to  establish  any 
connection  between  "  valuable  mental  training  "  and  the 
material  submitted  in  the  examination. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  instructor  was  to  admit  decisive 
defeat  in  the  offensive  against  the  minds  of  his  students, 
and  to  ask  for  transfer  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  depart- 
ment. 
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Investigation  disclosed,  however,  that  all  the  other  in- 
structors in  the  course  were  in  much  the  same  unhappy 
frame  of  mind;  and  so  he  decided  that  he  would  somehow 
struggle  on. 

And  a  struggle  it  was.  The  first  glow  of  confidence  had 
developed  into  a  distressing  blush.  The  subject  matter,  al- 
though claiming  intimate  connections  with  the  most  com- 
pelling problems  of  present-day  existence,  continued  to  be 
presented  in  terms  of  dreary  abstractions;  and  many  of  the 
students  tended  to  release  their  sufferings  in  mental  repose. 
Curves,  long  restful  curves,  which  were  occasionally  involved 
with  other  curves  in  relatively  meaningless  intersections; 
hypothetical  persons  buying  oranges  with  as  much  care  as 
one  would  apply  to  the  selection  of  a  life  career;  and  the 
solemn  search  for  Ricardo's  marginal  acre — all  contributed 
to  the  dreariness  of  the  business  at  hand. 

Another  examination,  and  another  confused  recital  of  de- 
formed ideas.  In  the  mental  bedlam,  however,  there  was 
one  important  bit  of  encouragement.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  business  cycle  startling  liberties  had  been  taken  with 
the  farts;  but  not  one  of  the  entire  group  of  students  had 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  crisis  and  panic,  although  that 
had  been  discussed  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in  the  main 
theme.  All  the  writers,  no  matter  how  badly  confused  their 
papers  were  otherwise,  reacted  with  full  force  to  the  idea 
of  a  crisis. 

Discounting  for  the  fact  that  the  general  nature  of  the 
course  might  have  suggested  that  element,  there  seemed  to 
be  something  in  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  response 
which  commanded  attention.  In  the  idea  of  crisis,  it 
seemed,  there  was  something  of  reality,  something  of  the 
struggle,  the  drama  of  human  existence  that  fixed  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  persons.  Human  beings,  caught 
in  a  maelstrom  of  conflicting  forces,  were  struggling  to  find 
a  way  out.  There  was  crisis,  and  a  crisis  is  a  human,  a 
dramatic  sort  of  thing.  Where  the  conventional  dogma  had 
entered  relatively  serious  minds,  to  be  either  horribly  con- 
torted or  altogether  lost,  the  image  of  a  crisis  had  remained 
fixed. 

THERE  was  another  crisis,  involving  the  struggle  be- 
tween academic  convention  and  what  might  be  termed 
humanization.  It  was  a  secret  struggle  waged  in  the  mind 
of  the  embarrassed  young  instructor  who  had  once  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  a  connection  between  economics  and 
drama.  To  fail  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  or  to  take  a  happy 
fling  at  the  dramatization  of  the  serious  theme  of  economics 
was  the  issue. 

It  was  not  proposed  to  construct  a  melodrama  wherein 
the  heroine  might  raise  her  voice  in  travail  and  lament,  "  It's 
those  indirect  costs  again  " ;  but  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
relatively  thrilling  events  of  life  stand  forth  against  an 
honestly  constructed  economic  background — to  use  symbols 
of  reality  as  the  keys  to  underlying  analyses. 

Any  petition  for  the  counsel  of  the  elders  was  destined 
to  be  unavailing.     "  Soft  soap   for  the    lazy    and    weak- 
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minded,"  couched  in  fitting  academic  phraseology,  would 
be  their  opinion  as  they  issued  the  ultimatum :  "  The  course 
for  its  own  sake."  They  would  hark  to  the  teaching  con- 
ventions, and  all  the  instructor  could  urge  was  present 
failure,  an  embarrassing  argument.  He  would  be  told  that 
his  economic  drama,  as  he  called  it,  was  simply  the  outward 
manifestation  of  important  underlying  causes — the  funda- 
mental things,  that  he  was  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  that  he  was  a  generally  impotent  trifler. 

Sitting  in  solitary  council,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
is  about  to  stone  a  sacred  temple,  he  decided  in  favor  of 
an  experiment  in  dramatization.  Operations  were  inaugu- 
rated against  the  barriers  that  serve  to  maintain  the  aca- 
demic community  in  a  state  of  blissful  isolation;  and  the 
sophomores  were  taken  on  daily  excursions  to  the  work-a- 
day  world,  at  times  by  such  a  plebeian  transport  as  a  news- 
paper. 

Before  many  days  students  who  had  mournfully  droned 
vague  generalizations,  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  striking 
particulars  and  devitalized  in  the  drawing,  found  them- 
selves interested  in  what  was  going  on,  and  a  few  confessed 
that  they  wondered  why. 

Outstanding  facts  in  the  drama  of  life — news  facts,  in- 
deed— were  made  the  entering  wedge  in  the  drive  against 
the  citadel  of  sophomore  indifference;  and  interest  in  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  these  facts  was  rather  easily  aroused. 
From  a  wofully  pedantic  undertaking,  the  course  became 
a  source  of  mutual  pleasure.  That  there  might  be  some 
slight  connection  between  the  daily  papers  and  economics 
was  the  pleasant  discovery  made  by  not  a  few  students;  and 
keen  queries,  drawn  in  considerable  measure  from  current ' 
experience,  rather  than  sad  complaints,  occasioned  by  the 
polemics  of  classical  economists,  became  the  rule. 

A  student  acquainted  with  the  plight  of  the  fixed-income 
classes  of  central  Europe  who,  without  relaxing  in  their 
daily  rounds  of  toil,  find  themselves  mendicants,  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  their  former  tradespeople,  quickly  became 
a  student  interested  in  causes,  although  monetary  theory 
for  its  own  sake  had  been  preached  to  careless  ears.  An 
argonaut  mine  disaster,  substituted  for  generalizations  de- 
rived from  six-figure  statistics,  made  information  about  risks 
in  industry  a  natural  object  of  search. 

The  course,  which  aimed  to  complement  an  eighteenth- 
century  wagon  with  a  twentieth-century  horse,  if  not  with 
a  motor,  was  rounded  out,  and  the  students  continued  on 
their  way  through  the  academic  maze.  The  instructor  fol- 
lowed along  his  newly  chosen  route.  What  he  is  now  won- 
dering is  whether  the  members  of  his  experimental  group, 
gathered  at  alumni  meetings  five  or  ten  years  hence,  will 
be  telling  the  same  old  story,  "  Yes,  I  studied  Polecon. 
Read  a  book  by — what  is  that  fellow's  name?  Must  have 
been  Adam  Smith.     Pretty  dusty  stuff." 

If  they  do,  then  the  petty  revolt  will  have  been  as  mean- 
ingless as  the  generally  approved  method  of  teaching  eco- 
nomics is  at  present.  The  instructor,  however,  is  hoping 
that  his  sophomores  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  con- 
nection between  economics  and  reality;  that  a  courageous 
one  of  the  number  may  even  set  himself  to  the  task  of  as- 
sisting in  the  construction  of  an  interior  for  the  great  hol- 
low edifice  of  generalization  which  orthodox  economists 
have  made  of  economics,  an  edifice  which  baffles  the  layman 
and  renders  remote  any  popular  understanding  of  economic 
problems,  though  all  these  problems — the  instructor  still 
insists — are  such  intimate  elements  in  the  great  drama  of 
life.  Dexter  M.  Keezer 


The  Inspector-General  Writes 

/.  S.  Machar,  inspector  -  general  of  the  Czechoslovak 
army,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  poet  now 
writing  in  the  Czech  language.  Mr.  Machar  was  formerly 
associated  with  President  Masaryk  in  politics,  but  he  has 
retired  from  political  life.  He  has  recently  published  a 
book — called  Kriminal  (that  is,  Prison) — in  which  he 
depicts  his  experiences  of  five  months  in  an  Austrian  prison 
during  the  war.  The  following  "  Hints  for  Life  "  are  from 
the  introduction  to  a  primary  reader  used  in  Czecho-Slovak 
schools,  with  students  from  nine  to  sixteen  yeart  of  age. 
The  translation  was  made  by  Antonin  Palecek,  a  member  of 
the  European  student  mission  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
National  Student  Forum.  The  educational  opinions  of  the 
inspector-general  of  the  army  of  one  of  the  Central  European 
countries  are  not  without  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  MAN  unknown  to  you  wishes  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you,  my  friend.  He  would  like  you  to  keep  them  in 
your  soul,  as  if  they  had  been  said  to  you  by  your  own 
brother,  who  had  already  made  his  way  through  life  while 
your  life  is  still  lying  before  you. 

This  remember  first:  Many  have  told  you — you  will  hear 
it  often  in  the  future — that  you  have  "  duties  to  your  nation, 
country,  society."  But  do  not  believe  this,  for  it  is  not  true. 
The  first  and  principal  duty  is  the  one  you  owe  to  yourself. 

To  be  a  whole  man,  to  make  of  yourself  a  man  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  term:  All  else  is  secondary,  for  all  else 
is  consequence  of  this  first  great  principal  duty. 

As  a  whole  man  and  as  a  right  man  you  will  be  a  valuable 
unit  of  society  and  of  the  nation,  and  such  a  unit,  as  you 
know,  is  worth  more  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  empty 
words. 

And  you  will  attain  it  easily.  When  feeding  the  body  do 
not  forget  the  soul.  The  soul,  also,  is  hungry,  eternally 
hungry;  listen  to  its  voice  and  do  not  suppress  it.  Do  not 
suppress  it,  I  tell  you  once  more.  For  the  soul,  poor  soul,  is 
liable  to  be  suppressed,  to  be  cried  down ;  but  when  it  shrinks 
away  somewhere  in  the  corner,  it  wanes  and  dies.  You,  of 
course,  go  on  living,  but  your  life  is  nothing  more  than  the 
life  of  a  dumb  animal,  without  a  soul:  you  live  to  work 
and  you  work  to  live ! 

Do  not  deaden  your  soull  It  is  hungry,  it  wishes  to  eat, 
feed  it !  As  long  as  you  live,  feed  it !  Knowledge  is  power : 
Endeavor  to  attain  this  power.  Money  may  make  agreeable 
some  moments  of  your  life,  but  it  is  knowledge  which  gives 
to  your  life  its  sense,  its  backbone,  its  force.  Knowledge  will 
give  value  to  your  self;  knowledge  is  the  health  of  the 
soul. ' 

Be  faithful  to  books  as  long  as  you  live.  A  book  is  your 
best  friend,  for  it  will  not  cheat  you,  forsake  you,  betray 
you ;  it  is  your  best  partner,  for  the  wise  have  given  in  books 
the  best  they  had  in  their  souls.  A  book  is  the  best  recrea- 
tion, for  it  never  allows  you  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  animal. 

Do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  scared  by  the  blows  of  life. 
A  weak  man  is  crushed  by  living;  a  strong  man  becomes  less 
susceptible  to  the  shocks  of  life,  and  thus  only  does  he  become 
worth  while. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  in  a  business  way,  always 
ask  yourself  how  you  would  like  to  be  treated  if  you  were  in 
his  place.  Treat  him  as  you  would  yourself  like  to  be 
treated,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  you  will  never  fail. 

I  repeat  to  you  once  more :  Be  a  whole  man !  Be  the  right 
man !  In  all  circumstances  of  life !  And  the  rest  will  come 
of  itself.  You  will  also  be  Czech,  you  will  begin  to  feel 
that  your  Czech  nature  is  inherent  in  you,  that  you  never 
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can  be  anything  else.    A  nation  made  of  such  individuals  can 
never  perish. 

As  one  of  our  greatest  poets  says: 

If  each  of  us  is  made  of  flint, 

The  whole  nation  will  be  one  solid  block. 

Should  I  wish  you  good  luck  for  your  voyage?  Good 
Luck !  Life  is  a  duty,  live  it  earnestly,  as  it  should  be  lived, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  also  has  enough  of  agreeable  leisure, 
which  will  assure  you  happiness.  But  this  does  not  lie  out- 
side the  way  of  life ;  it  is  inside  life,  it  grows  out  of  life.  Be 
a  whole  man,  a  righteous  man! 

And  for  me  it  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  if  sometimes 
when  you  are  gray,  in  the  evening  of  your  life,  you  recall 
these,  my  words,  and  say:  "  He  was  right,  this  man!" 

Earning  an  Education 

GERMANY  is  in  the  position  of  a  rich  man  who  has 
suddenly  lost  his  fortune  and  is  forced  to  exchange  a 
life  of  luxury  for  one  of  want.  Just  as  the  glittering  halls 
of  old  palaces  have  been  converted  into  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, so  brains  that  have  been  trained  to  analyze  final 
causes  are  suddenly  obliged  to  apply  their  craft  and  cunning 
in  spheres  governed  not  by  the  search  for  ideals  but  by  the 
prosaic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Intellect  earns  no  liveli- 
hood in  Germany  today;  the  land  of  dreamers  and  thinkers 
reverberates  with  the  strokes  of  heavy  hammers.  Those  who 
seven  years  ago  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  today  courageously 
enter  into  competition  with  work-mates  whose  hands  are 
calloused  in  the  service  of  industry — and  their  mental  train- 
ing bears  fruit. 

The  German  students'  fight  for  existence  is  admirable. 
In  the  last  vacation  15,000  of  them  entered  the  mines; 
25,000  did  other  physical  labor.  In  addition  there  are  large 
numbers  who  have  industrial  side  occupations  during  the 
term.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  90,000  students  give 
all  their  time  to  study. 

Often  the  heavy  labor  for  wages  is  felt  merely  as  an 
oppressive  necessity.  But  there  are  also  many  socially  minded 
students  who  have  a  feeling  of  comradeship  for  their  pro- 
letarian fellow  workers  and  consider  it  their  task  to  bridge 
the  sharp  class  contrast.  They  do  not,  however,  find  much 
response  among  the  organized  workers.  The  railroad  work- 
ers, for  example,  refused  recently  to  accept  the  intel- 
lectuals into  their  ranks  until  one  of  the  socialist  ministers 
appealed  to  their  social  conscience.  The  suspicion  of  the 
workers  against  this  surprising  invasion  of  their  affairs  is 
not,  of  course,  without  some  justification.  Instinctively 
the  wage-earner  sees  in  the  student  a  potential  blackleg  and 
material  for  the  hated  Technical  Reserve  called  in  time  of 
strike. 

Shop  work  is  often  part  of  the  training  of  technical  stu- 
dents and  students  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  those  in  the 
humanistic  sciences  are  also  actively  engaged  in  different 
sorts  of  manual  work. 

Next  to  industry,  the  restaurants  offer  the  most  favorable 
labor  market  for  these  students.  Many  of  them  serve  in 
coffee  house  orchestras  which  enable  them  to  earn  money 
during  the  evenings  when  there  are  no  classes.  Others  are 
waiters  and  may  be  discerned  by  the  sureness  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  elegance  of  their  evening  coats,  souvenirs  of 
better  days  in  many  cases.  Indeed,  one  may  see  on  the 
notice  boards  of  the  universities  requests  from  restaurateurs 
that  the  lucky  possessors  of  evening  clothes  apply  for  Sunday 
work  at  their  crowded  establishments,  where  these  student 


waiters  are  preferred  because  of  their  good  manners  and  their 
quick  understanding  of  the  guests'  wishes.  At  an  exclusive 
seaside  resort,  one  expensive  wine  restaurant  became  par- 
ticularly popular.  The  reason  was  that  its  manager  was  a 
typical  corps  student  with  all  the  traditional  grand  manners 
of  that  class.  Such  a  restaurant  manager  in  the  old  days 
might  have  become  a  diplomat — perhaps  this  one  will,  too, 
some  day. 

And  the  woman  student?  She  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  woman  as  well  as  a  student.  And  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  trained  woman  today!  She  thinks  ahead, 
and  therefore  gets  results  more  quickly  than  the  average 
woman.  She  works  economically,  because  she  appreciates  the 
value  of  material.  She  is  a  faster  worker,  because  she  has  a 
better  conception  of  the  value  of  time.  And  yet  she  does  not 
act  over-hastily ;  she  avoids  errors  and  damages.  In  short, 
her  sense  of  responsibility  and  breadth  of  outlook  have  given 
her  a  favored  place  among  manual  workers. 

There  is  something  of  the  grace  of  the  grand-seigneurs 
during  the  days  of  horror  in  the  French  Revolution  in  this 
quiet,  uncomplaining  acceptance  of  physical  labor  by  so  many 
intellectuals.  This  labor  also  contains  a  great  ethical  ele- 
ment. Though  these  students  work  primarily  because  they 
must  earn  their  living,  their  work  brings  their  individual 
economic  interests  into  closer  relation  with  the  economic 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  Owing  to  their  education  and 
their  trained  habits,  they  recognize  the  larger  social 
processes  in  the  small  parts  they  play,  and  see  beyond  their 
personal  advantage.  Thoughts  of  strike  are  far  from  their 
minds;  and  it  is  true  that  from  their  ranks  the  Technical 
Reserve  is  recruited. 

This  organization  has  prevented  much  misfortune  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  occasioned  by  violent  methods  of 
industrial  combat.  Radical  minorities  have  sought  to  gain 
their  demands  by  force.  They  have  shown  their  power  to 
deprive  cities  of  water,  electric  light  and  gas,  thereby  pre- 
venting operations  in  the  hospitals,  and  making  possible 
widespread  destruction  from  fire.  A  bloody  battle  in  the 
streets  would  not  have  claimed  more  victims  than  such  a 
strike,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  this  Technical 
Reserve.  In  all  the  cities,  bodies  of  educated  citizens  are  now 
formed  to  meet  such  emergencies.  In  the  years  1920  and 
1 92 1,  the  reserve  was  called  upon  to  act  about  five  hundred 
times.  In  1922  it  acted  in  nearly  nine  hundred  cases.  This 
increase  shows  how  important  is  the  organization  of  the 
citizens  for  their  own  protection.  This  year,  more  partic- 
ularly, strikes  of  agricultural  laborers  have  threatened  an 
important  part  of  the  harvest. 

Any  unprejudiced  observer  must  admire  the  practical 
services  rendered  by  the  intellectuals.  They  form  today  a 
reserve  of  labor  immeasurably  rich  in  talents.  It  is  with  the 
aid  of  these  intellectual  forces  that  Germany  will  conquer 
its  destitution  and  throw  off  the  shackles  that  weigh  it  down. 

Camilla  Jellinek 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD.  61  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  just  published  Public  Education  in  Indiana. 
A  Report  of  the  Indiana  Educational  Commission,  a  book  of 
more  then  300  pages.  This  study  comprises  a  survey  of  present 
conditions  and  a  forecast  of  needed  improvements.  Chapter  VII 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Indiana  contains  some  rather  drastic  criticisms  of  recent  policies 
in  that  field  of  education.  The  vocational  education  people  will 
probably  have  a  difficult  time  answering  some  of  the  questions 
raised  in  that  chapter. 


COMMUNITIES 


About  This  Season,  Plan  Parks 


HAVE  you  taken  advantage  of  the  standing  invita- 
tion which  a  genial  host,  Major  William  A. 
Welch,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  extends  to  the  people  to  visit 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park?  If  you  have,  you  know  that 
you  can  come  afoot  or  a-horseback,  by  boat,  train,  motor  bus 
or  private  automobile.  If  you  live  with  the  other  five  and  a 
half  million  souls  in  New  York  you  know  that  in  winter 
you  can  snowshoe  on  forest  trails  which  the  walking  clubs 
have  helped  the  park  people  to  clear  and  mark,  or  skate  on 
lakes  of  generous  size  which  nature  and  the  park  engineers 
have  cooperated  in  providing.  On  hot  summer  afternoons 
you  can  cross  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Palisades  where  you 
can  cook  your  supper  in  approved  picnic  fashion.  If  you  work 
five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week,  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays  you  can  go  by  boat  to  Bear  Mountain  Inn  where 
you  can  play  out-of-door  games  or  tramp  the  surrounding 
hills.  At  the  Inn  you  can  order  any  kind  of  a  meal  you 
desire  from  a  counter  lunch  to  a  table  d'hote  dinner  de  luxe, 
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excellent  food  cooked  and  served  by  the  states  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  of  production.  Or 
perhaps  you  are  interested  in  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts  or  other 
organized  groups.  If  so,  you  can  make  arrangements  for 
camping  parties  and  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
will  cook  and  transport  to  camp  three  times  a  day  wholesome 
meals  suitable  for  hungry  young  Americans.  Boating,  bath- 
ing and  hiking  aid  the  appetites  of  the  campers. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  acres  are  reserved  in  perpetuity  by 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 
As  Major  Welch  firmly  believes,  a  beneficent  Providence 
kept  a  kindly  eye  on  these  mountains,  lakes  and  cliffs  over- 
looking the  lordly  Hudson  to  preserve  them  unspoiled  dur- 
ing the  hundreds  of  years  that  the  settlers  were  crowding 
into  the  nest  of  cities  grouped  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  initiative  and  energy  of  the  Palisades  park  adminis- 
tration have  taught  the  East,  at  least,  a  good  deal  that  it 
never  knew  before  in  the  matter  of  making  wilderness 
accessible  to  city  crowds,  and  actually  getting  city  crowds 
into  the  wilderness.  But  there  have  been  state  parks  of 
various  sorts  for  many  years.  The  state  of  Ohio  acquired 
land  for  reservoirs  between  1830  and  1840,  and  before  the 
Civil  War  the  farmers  used  to  go  to  these  lakes  to  shoot 
pigeons  (those  wild  pigeons  which  are  now  extinct),  though 
the  state  did  not  formally  dedicate  the  shores  of  the  lakes  as 
park  territory  until   1896. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  several  states 
began  to  set  aside  battlefields  and  homes  of  famous  citizens. 
We  were  still  a  little  short  on  history  and  famous  men,  but 
we  had  enough  to  start.  A  few  scenic  marvels  we  had  and 
the  states  began  to  take  an  interest  in  such  local  claims  to 
glory  and  tourists;  though  we  have  been  rather  notoriously 
blind  in  this  country  to  the  drawing  power  of  our  native 
scenery. 

Increasing  population  brought  a  new  need.  We  can  most 
of  us  remember  when  we  used  to  go  on  picnic  parties  in 
carriages,  buses  or  even  hay  wagons  to  Somebody's  Woods 
along  some  stream.  Nowadays,  in  the  eastern  states  at  least, 
there  is  little  unfenced  free  country  for  picnics.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  conditions  of  the  year  1800  when  local  news- 
papers spoke  of  the  "  inexhaustible  timber  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,"  when  the  supply  of  open  country  so  exceeded  the 
demand  that  land  was  a  drug  on  the  market;  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  those  days  to  the  present  when  states  are  appropriating 
hard  cash  to  buy  back  timber  lands  in  addition  to  the  forest 
reserves  created  by  the  United  States  Government.  Some  of 
us  may  live  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  of  "  inexhaustible  " 
timber  in  Alaska.  So  we  find  a  new  need — the  need  for  the 
open  country  for  recreation  purposes. 

Do  not  the  national  parks  serve  this  need  ?  It  has  come  to 
be  an  accepted  principle  that  national  parks  should  be  areas  of 
outstanding  scenic  interest  to  the  nation.  Not  every  state 
may  hope  for  a  national  park.  National  parks  are  distributed 
by  the  hand  of  nature  and  not,  like  Congress,  according  to 
geographical  units.    The  recreation  features  of  the  national 
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These  illustrations  from  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,  by  Robert 
L.  Dickinson,  are  reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Broadway  at 
156  Street,  Ne<w  York.  The  park 
lakes  its  name  and,  at  its  south- 
ern end,  its  contour  from  the 
Palisades,  <whose  wild  beauty  is 
suggested  in  the  drawings.  The 
two  sections  from  a  graphic  map 
relate   Alpine    and   New    York 
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who  invests  $200  or  $300  in  four  wheels  and  an  engine  and 
$2  or  $3  a  day  in  food  and  gasoline  to  give  health  and 
pleasure  to  as  many  as  he  can  carry  in  the  family  car. 

Moreover  the  opening  of  state  parks  within  easy  range 
of  all-day  expeditions  tends  somewhat  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  city  parks  which  still  have,  Heaven  knows,  an  enorm- 
ous part  to  play  in  making  city  neighborhoods  livable.  Major 
Welch  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  automobiles  might 
be  barred  from  some  of  the  neighborhood  parks  so  that  they 
may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  degree  by  those  who  must  walk 
to  the  outdoors.  Meanwhile  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  ride  has  made  it  more  and  more  important  to  link  reser- 
vations and  parks  together,  and  has  thrown  new  emphasis  on 
parkways  like  the  network  which  covers  Essex  County,  in 
New  Jersey,  or  the  Palisades  roadway  which  hugs  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  for  many  glorious  miles. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  proposed  Morris  Canal  parkway 
winding  for  a  hundred  miles  across  northern  New  Jersey, 
though  this  plan,  if  realized,  will  be  of  equal  interest  to 
those  who  travel  by  motor,  canoe,  or  the  Australian  crawl. 
The  canal,  just  short  of  a  hundred  years  old,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  state  under  an  agreement  with  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad.    It  climbs  up  and  slides  down  the  Jersey  hills 


parks  are  simply  a  part  of  the 
plan  to  make  available  for  enjoy- 
ment and  study  these  outstand- 
ing areas.  They  cannot  be  read- 
ily accessible  to  all  the  people  all 
the  time. 

But  human  beings  have  a  need 
for  getting  into  the  open,  a  need 
which  city  parks,  useful  as  they 
are,  cannot  fill.  Moreover  the 
automobile  has  made  it  possible 
for  John  Robinson  to  pack  his 
family  into  the  flivver  and  drive 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  to 
a  free  camp  site  by  a  river  or  lake 
where  in  a  vacation  of  a  week  or 
a  month  the  family  may  live  un- 
der the  trees,  tramp,  fish,  boat  in 
a  fashion  which  helps  to  keep  a 
nation  sane.  The  man  with  the 
five  thousand  dollar  limousine 
who  goes  to  a  private  "  camp  "  or 
a  mountain  club  cannot  enjoy  the 
scenery  any  more  appreciatively, 
cannot  relish  his  food  any  more 
keenly,  cannot  buy  any  more 
"  country    life "    than    the   man 
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in  an  unusual  and  consistently  picturesque  fashion.  While 
valuable  water  rights  are  involved  and  the  use  which  the 
state  will  make  of  the  property  has  not  been  determined, 
New  Jersey  has  an  opportunity  to  create  a  distinctive  park- 
way from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  So  far  as  other 
state  parks  go,  New  Jersey  has  confined  itself  to  the  thousand 
odd  acres  which  form  its  share  of  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
and  to  a  memorial  forest  project  of  large  scope  in  the 
Kittatiny  Mountain  region,  where  it  already  owns  7,231 
acres  and  plans  to  own  40,000. 

New  Jersey  will  be  fortunate  if  she  acts  in  time.  Back 
in  1878  Wisconsin  made  a  false  start:  the  legislature  set 
apart  about  50,000  acres  owned  by  the  state  in  the  lake  region, 
but  in  1897  't  repealed  the  law  of  1878  and  sold  32,000  acres, 
for  what  price  deponent  sayeth  not.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  land  purchased  now  for  state  park  purposes  will  com- 
mand a  higher  figure  than  the  proceeds  in  1897.  Wiscon- 
sin now  has  nine  state  parks,  comprising  5,860  acres,  acquired 
by  gift  and  four,  with  6,534  acres,  acquired  by  purchase. 

Wisconsin's  generous  park  appropriations  are  being  used 
in  Illinois  as  a  spur  to  more  extensive  development.  The 
Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape  have  made  a  survey  of 
park  possibilities  there,  and  believe  that  there  should  be  many 


more  reservations  than  the  seven  historic  memorials  and  the 
900  acres  at  Starved  Rock  which  are  now  held  by  the  state. 
The  very  names  of  the  proposed  parks  are  alluring:  the 
Apple  River  Canyon  of  Jo  Daviess  County,  the  Savanna 
Headlands,  the  Rock  River  Area,  the  White  Pine  Forest 
Tract  of  Ogle  County,  the  Effingham  Prairie  Park,  Cahokia 
Mound   Park. 

There  is  one  place  left  in  the  country  where  one  may  jog 
along  a  country  road  behind  old  Dobbin  with  no  fear  of  being 
crowded  into  the  gutter  by  the  more  efficient  automobile.  It 
is  in  the  Michigan  state  parks  at  Mackinac  Island  and  Mich- 
ilimackinac,  where  altogether  1,040  acres  were  ceded  to  the 
state  by  the  federal  government.  Michigan  has  twenty-two 
other  state  parks  (all  but  three  acquired  by  gift),  ranging 
in  size  from  six  to  500  acres.  In  some  of  them  cottages  can 
be  leased  for  twenty  years. 

In  1901  California  purchased  3,800  acres  of  redwoods 
(2,500  acres  virgin  timber  and  1,300  acres  cut-over  lands). 
Several  small  parcels  have  been  added  by  gift;  the  United 
States  in  1912  ceded  3,785  acres  for  100  years,  and  1,280 
acres  were  purchased  in  1920,  making  a  total  of  9,231  acres 
now  administered  by  a  commission  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
The  improvements  consist  of  a  swimming  pool,  400  camp 
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sites,  a  studio  and  a  garage.  In  1921  the  State  set  aside  320 
acres  at  Mt.  Diablo  which  casts  its  shadow  across  the  Golden 
Gate  and  is  easily  accessible  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Berkeley  and  the  other  communities  around  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  purchase  of  an  additional  4,000  acres 
has  now  been  authorized.  In  1921,  after  the  donation  of 
several  tracts  of  redwoods  in  the  Humboldt  section,  the  state 
appropriated  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  redwoods  to  be 
administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

Space  is  lacking  to  call  the  roll  of  all  state  parks  the  coun- 
try over,  but  we  must  mention  the  comprehensive  program  of 
park  development  recently  made  public  by  the  state  park 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  which  is 
working  for  a  $15,000,000  bond  issue  to  cover  the  state's 
park  needs  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  and  provide  for 
future  expansion. 

New  York  began  to  acquire  state  parks  in  1879,  when  the 
Newtown  Battlefield  was  set  aside  as  a  memorial.  For  many 
years  Niagara  Falls  had  been  the  regular  destination  for 
honeymoon  journeys,  but  it  was  1883  before  the  state 
bought  412  acres  at  the  Falls,  and  some  years  later  before 
the  idea  of  state  parks  for  outdoor  recreation  came  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Today  the  new  state  park  plan  proposes 
an  extensive  parkway  leading  from  Fort  Niagara  through 
Niagara  Falls  to  Buffalo.  In  the  years  that  followed  the 
original  purchase  at  Niagara  a  score  of  historic  memorials 
came  into  possession  of  the  state — John  Brown's  Farm,  Stony 
Point,  Washington's  Headquarters,  the  Clinton  House,  the 
Schuyler  Mansion,  Saratoga  Battlefield,  Crown  Point,  and 
others. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  state  there  are  now  the  Adirondack 
Park  of  3,313,564  acres  of  which  the  state  owns  just  short  of 
two  million,  and  the  Catskill  Park  of  576,120  acres  of  which 
138,200  are  state  owned.  These  areas  seem  stupendous,  but 
they  must  be  related  to  a  population  which  now  exceeds  10,- 
000,000  and  may  be  nearly  14,000,000  by  1940,  with  good- 
ness knows  how  many  by  2000 — a  couple  of  generations  away. 
Alleghany  Park,  just  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  between 
Jamestown  and  Olean,  was  begun  in  1921  with  7,000  acres. 
The  new  plan  calls  for  the  acquisition  ultimately  of  65,000 
acres,  to  provide  play  space  for  the  1,700,000  people  who  now 
live  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles,  including  both  Buf- 
falo and  Rochester. 

The  major  part  of  the  new  bond  issue,  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  legislature  and  electorate  in  1923,  is  to  be  used  for  the 
extension  of  the  Forest  Preserve  (mainly  within  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  Parks)  ;  the  development  of  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  particularly  by  opening  up  new  areas  to  care  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  army  of  people  at  play  who  are  now 
swarming  to  Bear  Mountain  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two 
million  a  year,  and  for  the  Alleghany  and  Niagara  projects. 
There  would  also  be  a  parkway  from  the  Bronx  River  across 
a  Hudson  River  bridge  at  Peekskill  to  Bear  Mountain,  and 
a  parkway  from  New  York  to  a  greater  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Park  at  Oyster  Bay.     It  is  a  stirring  prospect. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  states  lack  areas  of  such  concentrated 
natural  beauty  as  the  Palisades  give  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  but  there  is  not  one  but  has  the  material  for  peoples' 
country  clubs  in  the  shape  of  state  parks.  There  are  now 
more  than  two  hundred,  in  twenty-two  states,  with  a  com- 
bined area  of  more  than  five  million  acres — just  about  half 
the  total  for  the  national  parks.  They  are  administered  by 
all  sorts  of  boards  and  departments  and  show  almost  as  much 
variety  in  management  as  in  scenery.  We  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  best  methods  of  making  them  available  to  the  peo- 
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pie ;  the  third  national  conference  on  the  subject  is  called  for 
May  7-9  at  Turkey  Run  Park,  Indiana.  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  state  park  meets  a  need  not  filled  by 
either  city  or  national  parks — a  need  that  is  more  and  more 
felt  by  crowded  cities  which  must  overflow  somewhere  and 
by  a  generation  which  has  grown  up  outdoors.  Before  many 
years  the  twenty-six  states  which  have  not  yet  done  so  should 
make  sure  of  their  own  reservoirs  of  health  and  enjoyment. 

Harlean  James 

Financial  Federations — V.  Shall 
They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

SHALL  the  building  funds 
of  constituent  organizations 
be  added  to  the  current  expense 
budget  of  financial  federations? 
How  does  the  existence  of  a 
federation  influence  the  secur- 
ing of  endowments,  equipment 
and  new  buildings,  if  these 
items  are  not  included  in  the 
budget  ? 

Most  federations  have  not 
attempted  any  new  answer  to 
these  questions,  which  are  being 
raised  continually  in  new  feder- 
ation cities,  as  their  early  years 
have  been  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  work  of  bringing  wo- 
fully  inadequate  operating  incomes  to  a  decent  amount 
and  in  working  for  higher  service  standards  and  more  satis- 
factory cooperative  processes.  The  one  move  the  majority 
of  federated  cities  have  made  is  to  adopt,  either  as  a  written 
rule  or  as  an  unwritten  practice,  a  requirement  that  any  par- 
ticipating agency  which  contemplates  a  building  or  endow- 
ment campaign  of  any  kind  shall  consult  the  federation  be- 
fore going  ahead,  and  abide  by  the  federation's  decision  in  the 
matter.  Presumably  the  federation  examines  the  actual 
need  for  the  enlargement,  weighs  the  effect  of  such  an  addi- 
tion upon  the  current  income  of  the  pooled  agencies,  limits 
the  number  of  such  campaigns  each  year  and  regulates  the 
time  for  each.  Some  federations  also  make  a  practice  of 
allowing  in  the  current  budget  small  annual  sums  to  meet 
land  contract  payments  and  for  the  slow  amortization  of 
mortgages.  Nearly  all  federations  allow  something  for  re- 
placements of  equipment,  repairs  on  buildings  and  new 
equipment  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  an  agency's 
work. 

In  addition  to  these  fairly  common  customs,  some  ad- 
vanced thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  here  and  there 
and  an  occasional  experiment  made  with  respect  to  it.  The 
most  ambitious  experiment  was  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
larger  community  funds  which  in  the  heyday  of  its  post-war 
enthusiasm  decided  to  write  a  community-wide  improvement 
budget.  There  were  special  reasons  why  this  undertaking 
was  justifiable  in  that  particular  city  at  that  time.  The 
need  for  increased  institutional  facilities  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other was  great. 

Generalizations  from  a  single  experiment  are  not  usually 
wise.  Yet  the  city  in  question  learned  some  valuable  les- 
sons which  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  at  least  for  the  early 
years  of  any  federation.  As  soon  as  its  intention  became 
known,   the    federation   was  confronted   with    a  bushel   of 
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requests.  Every  agency  which  had  ever  contemplated  ex- 
panding its  facilities  came  forward  with  all  of  its  plans. 
When  these  were  interpreted  into  dollars  the  total  ran  into 
many  millions,  a  figure  the  federation  could  not  hope  to  raise 
short  of  several  years. 

The  board  of  directors  sat  down  with  these  requests  and 
tried  to  analyze  them  with  care.  It  discovered,  first,  the 
inadequacy  of  statistical  records  for  measuring  community 
social  needs  in  the  gross  against  gross  capacity.  This  dis- 
covery drove  it  to  the  inauguration  of  a  reporting  system 
designed  to  gauge  the  ebb  and  flow  of  community  work. 
Later  developments  proved  that,  although  such  a  system  is 
valuable  and  possible,  nevertheless  it  takes  an  ocean  of 
patience  and  a  long  stretch  of  time  to  get  it  into  easy  work- 
ing order. 

Next,  the  board  discovered  difficulties  in  the  control  of 
capital  requests  that  are  not  present  in  controlling  current 
expense  budgets.  Current  work  is  easily  susceptible  to  cost 
accounting  analysis  and  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  growth  can 
be  provided  for  with  harmony  among  all  the  agencies. 
But  with  the  present  vague  generalizations  that  pass  for 
knowledge  in  the  realm  of  undeveloped  work,  it  is  not  easy 
to  convince  agencies  which  want  to  increase  their  capacity 
largely  that  the  increase  may  not  be  justifiable.  There  are 
divided  counsels.  With  so  much  guess-work  one  guess  is  as 
good  as  another.  Policy  opinions  are  not  founded  on  suffi- 
cient facts  and  therefore  are  not  convincing.  Sectarian  and 
nationalistic  differences,  which  readily  yield  to  coordinating 
influences  in  current  budgets,  rise  up  to  smite  those  who  seek 
to  arbitrate  joint  capital  accounts. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  federation  in  question 
worked  out  a  plan  incorporating  many  obviously  needed  re- 
quests. An  agreement  was  reached  that  a  certain  portion  of 
them  would  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  campaign,  and, 
if  the  public  responded,  proportionate  parts  would  be  carried 
in  the  four  successive  campaigns.  Whereupon  this  federation 
learned  more  lessons. 

The  public  gave  readily  the  total  current  expense  budget 
and  as  readily  resisted  the  capital  expense  budget,  giving, 
after  an  extremely  hard-fought  struggle,  just  one-half  of  the 
capital  amount  asked  for.  It  developed  that  the  public  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  giving  to  enlarge  hospitals,  because  the 
hospitals  had  not  convinced  the  public  that  their  charges 
were  equitable ;  that  the  Protestant  public  wasn't  keen  about 
blanket  enlargements  of  Catholic  institutions;  that  the 
Catholic  public  felt  the  same  way  about  Protestant  institu- 
tions ;  and  finally  that  the  middle  class  and  the  working  class 
thought  the  wealthy  class  should  provide  capital  funds. 

The  net  results  of  this  experiment  were  a  big  increase  of 
capital  funds  that  would  not  have  been  secured  in  any  other 
way,  and  a  decision  by  the  federation  to  abandon  the  plan. 

Another  city,  this  time  a  small  one,  has  carried  capital 
funds  for  several  years  in  its  federated  budget.  Two  hos- 
pitals are  needed  in  that  city,  and  the  federation  has  under- 
taken to  supply  them.  Each  year  it  has  added  substantial 
sums  for  this  purpose  to  its  current  operating  budget.  Al- 
though it  has  not  secured  at  any  time  the  full  capital  quota 
asked,  it  has  secured  part  of  it,  enough  in  fact  to  finish  one 
of  the  hospitals.  Next  year  it  plans  to  begin  financing  the 
other. 

The  noticeable  difference  between  this  experiment  and  the 
other  is  its  modesty.  Only  two  institutions  have  been  picked 
out  for  help;  the  selection  was  based  on  an  unchallengeable 
need;  and  no  commitments  beyond  this  have  been  made  for 
the  future. 


On  the  whole,  until  the  federation  movement  is  much 
further  advanced,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  average  fed- 
eration not  to  undertake  capital  budgeting.  In  addition  to 
the  reasons  already  cited  there  is  another.  Although  current 
income  for  federated  agencies  has  been  largely  increased, 
most  of  the  federations  still  find  they  have  no  surplus  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  large  capital  improvements  suddenly 
made,  without  an  adequate  plan  for  meeting  the  additional 
current  expenses  for  increased  maintenance,  would  probably 
cause  them  very  great  embarrassment. 

Nevertheless,  federations  cannot  entirely  shun  respon- 
sibility for  the  growth  of  institutional  work.    They  are  in  a 
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Between  Janu- 
ary and  April, 
1922,  the  Roch- 
ester public  <was 
asked  to  finance 
three  building 
programs 
amounting 
to  $1,235,555— a 
nurses'  home  for 
St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital (above),  a 
clubhouse  for 
the  K.  of  C. 
(right)  and 
several  build- 
ings for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(one  shown  be- 
low). All  were 
liberally  ov  er- 
subscribed,  and 
the  Community 
Fund  held  a 
successful  cam- 
paign   in    May 
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strategic  position  to  guide  givers  in  making  participating  in- 
stitutions beneficiaries  under  wills  and  in  securing  living  be- 
quests. Some  federations  are  beginning  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  this,  and  one  at  least  is  shaping  plans  for  systematic  devel- 
opment along  these  lines. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  apparently  general 
belief  that  endowment  funds  and  new  building  projects  are 
retarded  in  federated  cities.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  these  have  been  forthcoming  more 
generously  and  rapidly  after  federation  than  before.  The 
habit  of  giving  which  a  federation  inculcates  in  its  city  does 
not  stop  with  annual  contributions.  There  is,  moreover,  an- 
other rapidly  growing  movement — the  community  trust — 
which  promises  to  do  for  capital  funds,  at  least  in  part,  what 
the  federations  have  already  done  for  current  funds. 

William  J.  Norton 

This  concludes  Mr.  Norton's  series  on  financial  federations. 


Samples  of  Scouting 

AS  we  go  to  press  the  Boy  Scouts  are  trying  to  "  round 
up  "  new  scouts  to  make  a  total  of  half  a  million. 
Here  are  three  reasons  for  hoping  they  will  be  successful: 

Boy  Number  One  was  slack,  untruthful,  and  downright 
mean.  His  parents  had  lost  control,  and  knew  it.  He  was 
twice  suspended  from  his  scout  troop  for  discreditable 
escapades.  He  was  allowed  three  chances,  and  took  the 
third.  He  forfeited  his  scout  membership.  For  three 
months  he  watched  the  troop  from  the  outside;  then  he 
applied  for  reinstatement.  The  boys,  to  whom  the  appli- 
cation was  referred,  agreed  to  admit  him  on  trial.  Since 
then  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement  in  his  con- 
duct and  outlook  on  life  that  he  is  often  pointed  out  as  a 
good  example  of  scouting. 

Boy  Number  Two  came  from  a  prosperous  home.  He 
became  a  patrol  leader,  but  at  a  critical  age  he  began 
imitating  older  boys  of  doubtful  habits  and  started  drift- 
ing. With  a  totally  unexpected  bang  he  was  reduced  to 
the  ranks.  The  next  night  his  entire  patrol  walked  two 
miles  to  the  scoutmaster's  house  to  plead  his  case.  He 
was  "  paroled  "  to  them.  After  two  weeks  the  scoutmaster 
harkened  to  persistent  persuasion  and  made  the  boy  acting 
patrol  leader  under  observation.  Four  months  have 
passed  and  it  looks  as  though  he  would  be  the  next  senior 
patrol  leader.     He's  cured. 

Boy  Number  Three  was  a  spoiled  darling.  He  got 
whatever  he  wanted.  The  uniform  attracted  him;  the 
hard  work  of  scouting  repelled  him.  He  was  as  destruc- 
tive as  a  boy  could  be,  and  there  was  no  laziness  in  his 
rascality.  He  lost  his  scout  badge.  That  was  a  novel 
experience,  and  though  he  swaggered  and  said  he  didn't 
care,  he  did.  He  reached  the  surprising  conclusion  that  he 
was  on  the  wrong  track.  He  has  applied  three  times  for 
reinstatement,  but  the  boys  feel  he  will  profit  by  a  little 
longer  waiting.  Already  he  has  lost  his  former  ambition 
to  destroy  everything  breakable;  he  has  acquired  some 
courtesy;  he  declares  he  is  willing  to  work.  Probably  in 
three  or  four  months  the  boys  will  take  him  in  again — a 
good  scout. 


Telling  St.  Louis 

ST.  LOUIS  and  ancient  Athens  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. The  citizens  of  both  loved  to  hear  and  to  tell 
some  new  thing.  An  old  thing  hadn't  a  chance.  It  took  real 
persistence  to  stop  an  Athenian  on  the  street  and  tell  him 
about  working  conditions  among  the  helots.  It  takes  the 
same  sort  of  doggedness  and  perhaps  a  little  more  resource- 
fulness to  tell  a  St.  Louisan  what  is  the  matter  with  his  town; 
and  what's  being  done  to  fix  it. 

Naturally  enough  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis, 
with  Elwood  Street  as  its  executive,  has  addressed  itself  to 
this  city-wide  task.  Ninety  public  and  private  social  agencies 
of  the  city  and  county  are  members;  most  df  them  have 
publicity  problems.  The  council  has  therefore  set  up  a 
Department  of  Publicity  Methods  which  offers  all  interested 
societies  the  benefit  of  its  service  for  consultation  and  pro- 
motion. 

Once  a  month  these  agencies  send  their  representatives  to 
a  publicity  luncheon  where  technical  experts  tell  them  about 
news  stories,  human  interest,  feature  stories,  photographs 
and  exhibits.  A  speakers'  bureau  is  being  worked  out  on  a  co- 
operative basis;  the  services  of  a  full-time  secretary  will  be 
available  to  arrange  speakers  on  any  matter  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  participating  agencies,  which  will  share  the  cost 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  platform  publicity  each 
requires.  A  publicity  man  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
council  is  on  hand  to  deal  with  the  press,  and  again  the  service 
is  charged  up  to  the  organizations  which  benefit  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  space  each  secures. 

People  never  entirely  get  over  their  delight  in  pictures, 
dolls  and  playhouses.  The  graphic  exhibit  is  an  effective 
means  of  education,  and  the  department  is  developing  such 
a  display  for  use  in  connection  with  a  city  conference  on 
community  welfare  which  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 

The  council  tells  its  story  to  a  selected  group  through  the 
Community  Courier,  a  house  organ  of  convenient  size  for 
the  pocket,  which  goes  to  3,500  people  every  month.  It  is 
mailed  to  board  and  staff  members  of  all  the  agencies  in  the 
council,  to  clergymen,  priests  and  rabbis,  school  officials, 
union  leaders,  "  key  people "  among  the  Rotarians,  club- 
women, Chamber  of  Commerce  and  City  Club  members.  A 
responsive  circulation  was  secured  through  an  introductory 
letter  which  offered  each  a  complimentary  subscription,  asked 
for  suggestions  and  criticism  from  "  the  city's  most  thought- 
ful and  experienced  citizens,"  and  offered  the  service  of  the 
council  to  answer  questions  about  social  conditions  or  work 
in  St.  Louis.  A  postcard  was  enclosed  for  acceptance  of  the 
offer;  most  of  the  recipients  returned  it,  none  refused  the 
magazine,  and  many  replied  with  great  cordiality.  The 
columns  of  the  Courier  are  kept  filled  by  systematic  report- 
ing and  the  council  believes  the  little  magazine  is  getting  over. 


THE  CITY  of  St.  Paul  is  making  a  novel  experiment  with  the 
salaries  of  civil  service  employes.  In  the  graded  service  there 
are  seventeen  classes,  with  standardized  rates  of  initial  payment 
and  increase  for  each.  In  all  but  the  highest  class  the  basic 
salary  will  hereafter  be  adjusted  once  a  year  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  index  used  is  that  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board;  the  basic  rate  that  for 
1916.  The  groups  receiving  the  lower  salaries  will,  when  the 
cost  of  living  rises,  receive  a  larger  percentage  of  increment 
than  those  more  highly  paid.  Results  of  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  public  and  private  employers. 
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Mental   Disease — Man's  Last   Specter 


TO  many  social  workers,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
others,  mental  hygiene  as  a  public  health  issue 
is  a  difficult  idea.  While  nearly  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  conquests  of  smallpox,  yellow 
fever,  and  typhoid  by  an  invincible  combination  of  medical 
science  and  enlightened  public  interest,  few  have  as  yet  heard 
clearly  the  battle  cry  of  these  same  forces  now  directed 
against  man's  last  specter,  mental  disease. 

That  the  mental  health  of  a  community  is  as  important 
as  its  physical  welfare  is  an  obvious  but  generally  disregarded 
fact;  obvious,  because  without  mental  health  the  most  vig- 
orous cannot  maintain  satisfactory  social  or  economic  adjust- 
ment; generally  disregarded,  because  that  residuum  of  medi- 
eval superstition,  stigma,  clings  tenaciously  to  our  mentally 
sick,  and  we  are  prone  to  disregard  that  which  is  either 
unpleasant  or  little  understood. 

Unfortunately,  to  a  vast  body  of  the  general  public  the 
term  "  mental  disorder  "  means  but  one  kind — so-called 
insanity.  The  mental  hygiene  movement  is  everywhere  em- 
barrassed by  a  popular  fallacy  that  this  latest  of  the  country's 
great  public  health  organizations  seeks  only  to  prevent  or 
lessen  cases  of  actual  insanity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
"  mental  disorder  "  does  include  the  so-called  insanities,  its 
medical  interpretation  embraces  other  conditions  equally  im- 
portant, and  far  more  numerous.  That  is  chiefly  why  "  in- 
sanity "  is  being  rapidly  discarded  by  physicians  as  the 
descriptive  term  of  a  disease  entity  whose  boundary  lines  are 
changing  from  year  to  year  through  accretion  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Today  this  expression  has  been  relegated  largely  to  the 
law,  where  its  chief  use  is  that  of  an  index  to  responsibility 
for  human  misconduct. 

In  addition  to  insanity,  "  mental  disorder "  includes  a 
variety  of  borderline  states  of  which  constitutional  psycho- 
pathic inferiority  is  one.  It  also  includes  the  various  grades 
of  feeble-mindedness,  as  well  as  an  overwhelming  number  of 
conditions  that  misunderstanding  and  tradition  insist  on 
labeling  from  sociologic  or  legal  points  of  view,  i.  e.,  certain 
cases  of  delinquency,  prostitution,  vagrancy,  dependency,  and 
so  on.  The  keynote  of  the  modern  school  of  psychiatry 
which  affirms  that  certain  juvenile  delinquents  who  habit- 
ually lie,  steal,  run  away  or  become  immoral,  may  need — 
not  punishment  perhaps — but  to  be  understood,  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  an  enlightened  public.  But  in  the  face 
of  proven  facts  and  established  truths  that  same  public  holds 
with  a  determined  tenacity  to  an  economic  policy  of  medieval 
origin,  which  permits  some  relief  and  charitable  agencies  to 
go  on  rearing  their  entire  structures  on  a  fallacious  and  sci- 
entifically abandoned  theory  that  poverty  breeds  crime  and 
insanity. 

Lastly,  under  "  mental  disorder  "  comes  a  group  of  con- 
ditions known  technically  as  the  psychoneuroses,  many  of 
which  will  be  more  familiarly  recognized  under  the  guise  of 
"  nervousness  "  or  "  nervous  breakdown,"  but  whose  owners 
will  refute  with  hot  indignation  any  implication  of  "  men- 
tal "  element  in  them.  To  the  psychiatrist,  however,  plain, 
every-day  "  nervousness  "  is  as  much  a  mental  disorder  as 


insanity,  although  causative  factors  and  prognosis  are  seldom 
similar. 

Among  this  psychoneurotic  division  are  found  those  indi- 
viduals who  contribute  so  largely  to  the  discomfort,  distress 
and  unhappiness  of  many  homes  and  communities.  They  are 
the  persons  with  no  discoverable  organic  disease,  who  seek  to 
translate  their  mental  or  nervous  difficulties  and  conflicts 
into  terms  of  physical  invalidism — a  major  division  of  those 
much-maligned  individuals  who  chronically  "  enjoy  ill 
health."  The  fact  that  the  complaints  of  such  people  are 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  physical  must  not  be  mis- 
leading, although  that  is  precisely  their  purpose.  The  under- 
lying cause  is  invariably  hidden  but  often  will  be  found  to 
have  its  roots  imbedded  in  a  life  situation  which  the  patient 
cannot  handle  without  symptoms  and  to  which  he  cannot 
adjust  himself,  while  its  continuance,  unmodified,  becomes 
intolerable  or  impossible.  Recognition  or  admission  of  the 
true  situation,  even  to  himself,  is  not  compatible  with  his 
amour  propre  and  unintentionally,  unconsciously,  subcon- 
sciously if  you  like,  a  protective  coloring  is  assumed  in  the 
form  of  pseudo-physical  complaints. 

"  Thus,"  to  quote  Myerson,  apropos  of  one  rather  special 
type  of  psychoneurotic, 

a  sex  feeling  that  is  not  legitimate,  an  illicit  forbidden  love, 
has  to  be  conquered  for  the  sake  or  purpose  of  being  religious, 
or  good,  or  the  desire  to  be  respected.  So  one  may  struggle 
against  a  hatred  for  a  person  whom  one  should  love — a  hus- 
band, a  wife,  an  invalid  parent,  a  child  whose  care  is  a  burden — 
and  one  refuses  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  struggle.  So  one 
may  seek  to  suppress  envy,  jealousy  of  the  nearest  and  dearest; 
soul-stirring,  forbidden  passions;  secret  revolt  against  morality 
and  law  which  may  (and  often  does)  rage  in  the  most  puritan- 
ical breast. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  imply  that  all  nervousness  is  of 
this  variety,  for  certain  very  definite  physical  diseases  leave 
an  aftermath  of  psychoneurosis  which  is  easily  understand- 
able, and  whose  recovery  is  in  ratio  to  the  rate  of  repair  of 
the  diseases. 

Although  men  and  women  in  years,  these  persons,  because 
of  their  mental  make-up,  habitually  carry  over  into  adult 
life  many  of  the  dependent  habits  and  customs  of  thinking 
of  their  childhood,  only  to  find  that  reality-  demands  a  life 
adjustment  based  on  mature  mechanisms. 

SUCH  then  is  the  variegated  material  with  which  mental 
hygiene  deals.  Obviously  in  a  field  so  broad  few  can  escape 
daily  contact  with  one  or  another  of  these  conditions.  This 
is  especially  true  of  social  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  physi- 
cians and  probation  officers,  whose  work  lies  to  such  great 
degree  among  life's  mental  cripples  and  ineffectives.  The 
late  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  former  director  of  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  one  out 
of  two  cases  of  social  trouble  is  a  psychiatric  one."  Many  of 
us  do  not  think  this  an  excessive  estimate.  But  the  tragedy 
of  this  situation  is  enhanced  when  we  realize  how  few  of 
the  groups  just  mentioned  recognize  what  Mary  Jarrett 
calls  "  the  psychiatric  thread  running  through  social  case 
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work,"  and  are  misled  by  the  red  herring  of  distorted  symp- 
toms which  mental  disease  throws  across  the  trail. 

The  knowledge  that  a  certain  amount  of  all  kinds  of 
mental  disorder  is  preventable  is  the  heavy  artillery  of  men- 
tal hygiene's  armamentarium,  while  dissemination  of  this 
fact,  accompanied  by  popular  educational  campaigns  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  such  prevention,  is  its  method  of  carrying 
on  the  attack.  Broadly  speaking,  but  two  conditions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  dis- 
order. 

1.  That  early,  warning  symptoms  of  approaching  men- 
tal disease,  no  matter  what  the  variety,  be  early  recognized. 

2.  That  once  recognized  (and  a  willingness  instilled  to 
acknowledge  them  as  incipient  mental  disorder)  prompt  and 
efficient  treatment  be  given. 

The  first  condition  implies  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  the  public  a  knowledge  of  what  these  symptoms  are.  The 
second  presupposes  the  existence  of  adequate  clinics  and 
treatment  centers  for  early  cases.  Until  information  about 
the  nature  and  prevention  of  mental  disorder  is  made  freely 
available  to  the  public,  until  the  fog  of  stigma,  superstition 
and  ignorance  that  surrounds  the  mentally  sick  is  dispelled; 
and  until  mental  disorder  is  accepted  as  a  disease  and  not  a 
disgrace,  the  first  of  these  conditions  cannot  become  effectual. 
Likewise  until  sufficient  clinics  are  established  to  treat  the 
early,  beginning  case,  the  problem  will  continue  to  grow. 

Thus  is  adduced  one  of  the  weightiest  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  psychopathic  hospitals  and  out-patient 
clinics,  for,  as  now  constituted,  most  state  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  sick  offer  treatment  to  advanced  cases  only.  They 
deal  proverbially  with  end  results. 

The  economic  consequences  of  such  a  policy  that  subverts 
a  historic  challenge  to  "  Millions  for  custodial  care  and  treat- 
ment, but  not  one  cent  for  prevention,"  is  apparent  on  the 
tax  lists  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  For  example,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts there  are  seventeen  public  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  acutely  insane  and  feeble-minded  alone.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1922,  there  were  20,663  persons  under  treatment  in 
these  institutions,  and  last  year  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  was  spent  on  their  care.  This  sum  repre- 
sented 19^  cents,  or  one-fifth,  of  every  dollar  paid  that  year 
in  state  taxes. 

Disagreement  occasionally  arises  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  detection  of  "  early "  symptoms.  Obviously  in  some 
cases  this  would  be  a  matter  for  fine  diagnosis.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  mental  disorders  may  be  said  to  be  first 
recognizable  in  childhood.  This  is  why  the  whole  mental 
hygiene  movement  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  its  starting 
point — early  childhood — and  is  dedicating  a  large  portion  of 
its  program  to  this  period.  Just  as  workers  in  other  fields  of 
public  health  have  found  it  necessary  to  commence  with  the 
child,  so  have  mental  hygienists  discovered  that  during  this 
flexible  and  formative  age  sound  habits  of  mental  health  can 
best  be  instilled  and  faulty  ones  corrected. 

Out  of  this  knowledge  have  developed  several  agencies 
that  would  appear  to  influence  more  or  less  directly  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  adult  mental  disorders.  One  of  these  is 
the  "  habit  clinic  "  established  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Thorn,  of  Bos- 
ton, for  children  between  two  and  six  years  who  are  develop- 
ing undesirable  habits  or  tendencies  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow  unchecked,  may  result  in  later  mental  or  nervous  in- 
validism. The  visiting  teacher  movement,  still  in  its  embry- 
onic stage  is  another  agency  that  is  valuable  in  applying  prac- 
tical principles  of  mental  hygiene  to  children.  Likewise  the 
nursery  schools  are  capable  of  much  valuable  development. 


Mental  hygienists  are  stressing  one  great  point,  namely, 
that  in  most  cases  of  nervousness,  in  many  cases  of  delin- 
quency, in  some  cases  of  insanity,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of 
child  behavior  or  conduct  disorder,  the  trail  leads  inevitably 
and  directly  back  to  the  home  and  the  parents.  And  this 
fact  operates  in  just  the  same  fashion  and  with  almost  as 
much  vigor  and  frequency  among  families  of  the  well-to-do 
as  it  does  in  the  tenements.  Not  long  ago  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  private  schools  in  Boston  talked 
with  the  medical  director  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society  to 
see  what  might  be  done  towards  establishing  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied habit  clinic  for  some  of  her  younger  pupils.  She  recited 
instances  of  faulty  or  absent  parental  guidance  that  matched 
anything  seen  in  the  settlement  houses. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  keystone  in  the  structure  reared 
by  the  mental  hygiene  movement  in  its  fight  to  prevent  men- 
tal disorder.  Its  methods  are  legion.  They  include  surveys, 
lectures,  publicity  methods,  conferences,  and  recently,  on  the 
realization  that  public  knowledge  of  such  matters  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  source,  special  efforts  to  insert  into  the 
curricula  of  medical  schools,  nurses'  training  schools,  normal 
schools,  schools  for  social  work,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, courses  in  mental  health. 

By  all  these  means,  and  many  others,  it  is  hoped  that  per- 
sistent effort  will  ultimately  avail  in  increasing  the  mental 
health  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  task  is  staggering 
to  visualize,  but  so  is  the  burden  of  human  misery  and  cost 
imposed  each  year  by  "  man's  last  specter."  And  we  sin- 
cerely believe  with  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  that  we  can  now  see 
a  time,  perhaps  not  so  very  far  away  after  all,  "  when  the 
strange  child,  the  worried  mother,  the  confused  and  hounded 
workman  will  appeal  to  hospitals  for  relief  from  the  twisted 
personality,  the  beaten  brain,  the  incapable  self-control,  as 
they  now  run  to  them  fof  diabetes,  appendicitis  or  typhoid 
fever."  George  K.  Pratt,  M.  D. 

Can  Diabetes  Be  Checked  ? 

THE  almost  miraculous  effect  of  "  insulin  "  in  restoring 
persons  who  already  have  entered  on  the  coma  which 
precedes  death  from  diabetes  has  excited  wide  public  interest 
in  the  disease  and  in  the  new  hope  which  the  pancreatic  ex- 
tract offers  to  its  victims.  If  the  estimate  be  correct  that 
there  are  a  million  persons  in  the  United  States  suffering 
from  diabetes,  then  the  importance  of  a  discovery  which 
promises  some  softening  of  the  diet  regimen  of  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  population  is  indeed  worthy  of  note  even  though 
it  offers  nothing  more. 

But  a  disease  which  claims  this  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion deserves  attention  directed  primarily  toward  preven- 
tion, since  from  every  point  of  view  prevention  is  better 
than  cure. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  diabetes  is  one  of  the  diseases 
which  are  slowly  increasing  in  prevalence.  One  may  make 
allowances  for  more  precision  in  diagnosis  now  than  formerly 
— and  this  is  a  factor  in  general  statistics  of  disease — yet  it 
seems  definite  that  there  is  a  slowly  rising  curve  of  incidence. 
This  fact  is  best  shown  by  the  percentage  rejections  of  life 
insurance  companies  on  account  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The 
method  of  urine  analyses  in  these  companies  has  not  changed 
but  the  rejections  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany rose  from  4.5  per  1,000  applications  in  1919  to  5.7  per 
I.OOO  in  1921.  If  this  ratio  represents  a  fair  estimate  of 
conditions  then  there  are  more  than  30,000  persons  in  New 
York   City  who   have  diabetes.      The  vital   statistics  show 
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more  than  1, 200  deaths  annually  from  this  cause.  Can  we 
detect  any  of  the  causes  for  this  increase  and  can  we  go 
further  and  discover  some  of  the  factors  which  determine  the 
fate  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  diabetes? 

The  world  is  no  longer  menaced  with  the  plagues  which 
swept  over  Europe  like  waves  in  the  middle  ages.  Typhoid 
fever  is  becoming  an  uncommon  disease  in  the  more  advanced 
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The  black  line  shows  the  number  of  deaths  from  diabetes  at  various 
ages;  the  dotted  line  gives  similar  information  for  apoplexy 

communities.  Tuberculosis  claims  far  fewer.  The  span 
of  human  life  is  lengthening.  Infant  mortality  has  decreased 
and  more  children  live  to  middle  life,  more  in  middle  life 
attain  old  age.  A  child  may  now  look  forward  to  living 
twenty  years  longer  than  was  the  case  in  his  grandfather's 
generation.  And  as  there  are  diseases  which  especially 
menace  youth  so  there  are  others  which  menace  the  adult — 
especially  disorders  of  the  body  chemistry  resulting  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys  and  arteries,  and  in  diabetes.  This 
fact  is  clearly  brought  out  in  a  graph  showing  the  incidence 
of  two  diseases  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States. 
Apoplexy  is  a  sequel  to  degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels, 
diabetes  a  degeneration  of  the  pancreas;  both  alike  are 
disorders  of  the  chemistry  of  the  body. 

The  first  definite  fact  in  explanation  of  an  increase  in 
diabetes  is  that  more  people  live  to  an  age  when  these 
metabolic  diseases  become  common. 

In  1889  Bertillon  made  a  survey  of  Paris  to  determine 
the  incidence  of  several  diseases  in  various  sections  of  the 
city.  It  was  brought  out  in  that  survey  that  diabetes  was 
conspicuously  more  prevalent  in  the  arrondissements  inhabited 
by  the  wealthy.  Without  attempting  to  indicate  just  what 
element  in  a  life  of  luxury  invites  disease,  yet  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  last  half  century  there  has  been  a  wide 
increase  in  the  use  of  those  things  which  a  century  ago  were 
luxuries  attainable  only  to  the  wealthy.  The  use  of  sugar 
is  an  example.  In  colonial  days  it  was  not  attainable  in 
large  quantities.  The  per  capita  consumption  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  about  15  pounds;  now  it  is  nearer  80  pounds! 
Doubtless  we  eat  less  of  something  else.  The  only  inference, 
however,  is  that  the  western  world  lives  more  luxuriously. 
Now  the  curious  fact  is  that  diabetes,  which  had  shown  a 
gradual  increase  in  Europe  up  to  the  time  of  the  world  war, 
decreased  significantly  during  the  period  of  food  shortage 
induced  by  the  war. 

Another  curious  fact  has  been  repeatedly  noted  by 
clinicians,  namely,  that  diabetics  are  apt  to  be  obese.  Obesity 
is  a  common  characteristic  also  of  those  who  have  arterial 
disease  and  elevated  blood  pressure.  So  in  this  respect  again 
there  is  a  similarity  in  the  diseases  compared  in  the  graph. 
The  social  factors,  as  they  might  be  called,  which  appear 
to  have  some  relation  to  the  incidence  and  increase  of  diabetes 
are  common  to  all  the  western  world  and  quite  as  notable 
in  Paris  and  London  as  in  New  York.  New  York  City, 
and  on  that  account  New  York  state,  has  the  highest  annual 
death  rate  from  diabetes  of  any  city  in  the  union.  Possibly 
the  explanation  for  this  is  the  high  percentage  of  Hebrews 


in  our  population,  since  that  race  is  particularly  subject  to 
diabetes.  An  investigation  of  this  subject  in  1893  showed 
that  the  death  rate  from  diabetes  in  Frankfurt  was  six  times 
greater  among  Hebrews  than  among  Gentiles. 

All  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which 
are  the  result  of  external  or  environmental  causation  and 
those  which  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  inherent  factors 
in  the  individual,  his  constitution.  Typhoid  fever,  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  to  a  large  extent  infectious  diseases  generally, 
belong  primarily  to  the  first  class;  infection  depends  chiefly 
on  the  degree  of  exposure  to  infection.  Diabetes  seems  to 
belong  to  the  second  class.  Inherent  predisposition  is  fre- 
quently noted.  In  several  families,  members  of  whom  have 
come  under  my  observation,  a  Mendelian  inheritance  was 
suggested.  It  would  be  unwarranted  to  give  the  impression 
that  an  inherited  predisposition  can  be  traced  in  a  majority 
of  the  records  of  cases  of  diabetes.  One  may  say  only  that 
it  is  often  notable.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  most  clinicians 
believe,  that  the  disease  can  be  held  in  check  by  suitable 
care,  even  after  it  has  passed  its  latent  period  and  become 
evident,  then  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  wise  and 
temperate  mode  of  life  might  even  prevent  the  disorder 
developing  in  individuals  who  inherit  a  predisposition  to 
diabetes. 

And  now  we  have  good  ground  for  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  science  will  be  able  to  supply  the  secretion  which  a 
degenerated  pancreas  fails  to  furnish  to  the  body  and  that 
as  a  result  the  severest  type  of  diabetes  may  not  be  incom- 
patible with  life,  even  with  a  measure  of  activity  and  happi- 
ness. The  story  of  the  scientific  discoveries  which  have  led 
up  to  and  made  possible  this  final  crowning  achievement  is 
the  usual  story  in  science  of  tireless  work  and  boundless 

jojo  enthusiasm.  Diabetes  has 
been  known  since  Are- 
taeus  (150  A.  D.).  But 
only  in  the  last  century 
was  the  causation  of  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  made  clear.  The 
normal  animal  derives  its 
heat  and  energy  from  the 

Deaths  from  diabetes  in  New 
York  City  have  increased 
steadily  (1901-1920).  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  opposite 
trend    of    typhoid    mortality 

combustion  of  sugar  and  fat.  In  digestion  starches  are  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  in  that  form  enter  the  blood.  The 
diabetic  organism  cannot  utilize  sugar  to  a  normal  extent 
for  either  heat  or  energy,  hence  the  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

All  sorts  of  ideas  prevailed  concerning  diabetes  until  Von 
Mering  and  Minkowski  produced  a  fatal  type  of  diabetes 
in  dogs  by  surgical  removal  of  the  pancreas.  This  experi- 
ment was  done  in  the  early  eighties.  Even  for  some  time 
after  little  was  known  of  the  pancreas.  It  was  known  that 
it  was  a  gland  whose  secretion  was  poured  into  the  digestive 
canal;  but  it  was  not  then  surmised  that  the  gland  has  two 
secretions,  one  of  which  is  discharged  directly  into  the  blood 
— an  internal  secretion,  as  it  is  now  called.  Langerhans 
described  nests  of  cells  within  the  gland,  islands  whose 
structure  was  unlike  the  other  pancreatic  cells;  and  those 
islands  are  now  known  to  pathologists  by  Langerhans'  name. 
Animal  experimentation  seemed  to  demonstrate  a  clear  rela- 
tion between  the  disease  diabetes  and  disorder  of  the  islands 
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of  Langerhans.  Many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  the  facts  discovered  by  these  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of  human  diabetes.  Extracts  were  made  of  the 
pancreas;  transplantation  of  the  gland  and  transfusion  of 
blood  were  attempted,  but  all  were  failures.  A  cloud  of 
pessimism  had  finally  settled  down  and  experimentation  in 
this  direction  was  looked  upon  as  hopeless.  Two  years  ago 
a  young  surgeon  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Frederick  G. 
Banting,  made  an  extract,  not  of  the  whole  pancreas,  but 
only  of  the  islands,  which  would  prolong  the  life  of  dogs 
made  diabetic  by  removal  of  the  pancreas,  and  decrease  the 
sugar  in  the  urine.  This  fact  established  a  principle  and 
the  problem  which  remained  was  one  of  finding  chemical 
methods  to  separate  the  island  material  (insulin  or  iletin,  as 
it  is  called)  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pancreas. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  in  two  short  years 
and  an  active  extract  is  now  produced,  much  remains  to  do. 
As  yet  insulin  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  only.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  complex  and  the  practical  use  of 
the  material  necessarily  curtailed.  Relatively  but  a  very 
few  of  the  severest  types  of  diabetes  have  as  yet  been  treated. 
That  this  pancreas  extract  is  a  potent  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  human  diabetes  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  cases  in  the 
final  stages  of  coma  have  been  treated  successfully  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  all  of  these  patients  are  still  alive. 
But  many  cases  have  been  declined  because  we  had  not 
enough  extract. 

In  no  sense  is  pancreas  extract  a  cure  for  diabetes.  For 
the  severe  diabetic  these  daily  injections  may  be  life  saving, 
but  they  do  not  eliminate  that  bete  no'ir — a  diet.  A  scien- 
tific diet,  made  up  with  precision,  seems  still  the  cornerstone 
in  the  principles  of  diabetic  therapy. 

The  late  discoveries  appear  to  add  weight  to  the  concep- 
tion that  diabetes  is  due  to  an  organic  degeneration — a  de- 
generation of  the  islands  of  Langerhans.  Diseases  resulting 
from  degeneration  are  seldom  cured,  though  they  can  often 


A    DIABETIC    FAMILY 

More  than  half  the 
traced  descendants  of 
one  probable  diabetic 
(shaded  square)  devel- 
oped the  disease  in  un- 
mistakable form  (black 
squares) 


be  held  in  check.  Progressive  degeneration  can  be  arrested. 
There  are  numerous  examples  in  medicine  where  one  organ 
seems  to  reach  senility  while  the  body  as  a  whole  is  yet 
sound  and  young.  Whether  we  are  born  with  this  tendency 
it  is  not  now  possible  to  decide.  But  when  the  individual 
has  this  predisposition  it  seems  to  depend  somewhat  on  his 
mode  of  life  whether  frank  disease  comes  late  or  soon.  If 
the  predisposition  be  strong  the  disease  develops  early  and 
on  trivial  provocation.  But  if  the  predisposition  be  less 
pronounced  onset  of  frank  disease  may  come  only  in  later 
life. 

It  is  in  this  latter  and  more  numerous  class  that  early 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  weakness  and  careful  living 
may  be  expected  to  produce  results.  The  great  clinician 
Osier  once  commented  upon  the  good  fortune  to  be  rejected 
for  life  insurance.  The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  his  famous  advice  for  attaining  old  age: 
Acquire  a  chronic  disease  and  take  care  of  yourself. 


Periodic  health  examinations  have  done  a  signal  service 
to  many  who  have  chronic  disease  by  acquainting  them  early 
with  the  fact.  Disease  can  often  be  detected  before  there 
are  symptoms;  this  is  true  of  diabetes,  and  in  all  disease  it 
is  the  early  treatment  that  gives  the  best  outlook  for  the 
patient. 

We  would  all  prefer  to  attain  our  old  age  without  dis- 
ease as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  necessity  of  care  of  our 
bodies.  It  is  then  but  an  act  of  sanity  and  reason  to  give 
some  consideration  to  temperate  living,  since  this  gives  best 
promise  of  preserving  health. 

Nellis  B.  Foster,  M.D. 
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WHEN  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  was  organized 
in  1904  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  was  200  per  100,000  population.  In  1921 
it  was  99.4.  Five  years  of  intensive  effort  by  the  Association  in 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  saw  a  reduction  of  the  tubercu- 
losis death-rate  of  that  city  from  121  to  40,  nearly  70  per  cent 
That  tuberculosis  can  be  controlled  by  community  effort  has 
been  amply  proved.  To  study  just  how  this  control  may  best 
be  exerted  under  varying  conditions  is  the  aim  of  a  series  of 
tuberculosis  and  health  demonstrations  recently  inaugurated 
under  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  Catteraugus  County  will 
be  used  for  the  study  of  a  rural  area.  Syracuse  has  just  been 
designated  as  the  industrial  city  of  the  second  class,  winning  the 
nomination  over  the  eager  claims  of  Albany,  Troy  and  Yonkers, 
because  of  the  presence  of  its  medical  college,  the  exceptional 
degree  of  unity  between  its  public  and  private  health  agencies 
and  in  the  medical  profession,  and  its  location,  independent  of 
other  large  centers,  yet  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  A 
third  area  in  a  first-class  city,  probably  New  York,  is  yet  to  be 
chosen.  The  Milbank  Fund  will  not  create  new  operating 
agencies  for  carrying  on  the  demonstrations,  but  will  use  existing 
organizations  which  have  been  at  work  in  these  fields.  In  the 
upstate  studies  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  will  be  the 
chief  operating  agency,  though  responsibility  for  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  program  rests  upon  local  health  authorities 
and  agencies.  In  this  connection  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Catteraugus  County  has  constituted  the  county  a  health  unit — 
the  first  use  of  the  permissive  law  of  192 1 — and  appointed  a 
County  Board  of  Health.  Between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000 
will  be  spent  in  these  demonstrations  during  a  five-year  period. 

A  STRONG  staff  has  been  assembled  by  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  formed  by  merger  of  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization of  America  and  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation (see  the  Survey,  November  15,  1922,  p.  247),  which 
has  recently  completed  its  organization.  Courtenay  Dinwiddie 
is  general  executive,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  assistant  general 
executive,  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director  of  health  education,  Richard 
A.  Bolt,  M.D.,  director  of  medical  service,  and  Harriet  B. 
Leete,  coordinator  of  nursing  activities.  Herbert  Hoover  is 
president  and  has  associated  with  the  association  as  financial 
committeemen  several  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration.  The  association  has  opened  offices  at 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  and  will  maintain  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  has  been  selected  as  the  first 
of  the  three  cities  in  which  the  association  will  conduct  extensive 
child  health  demonstrations  with  the  financial  support  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  The  conditions  of  choice  of  these  dem- 
onstration areas  are:  a  city  of  between  15,000  and  25,000  popu- 
lation with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  at  least  100  per  thousand 
live  births,  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  work,  and  assurance 
that  the  features  which  prove  of  value  will  be  carried  on  locally 
when  the  demonstration  period  is  over.  Of  the  other  two 
areas,  one  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  Far  West  and  one  from 
the  South. 


FORUM 


Was  the  Engineer  Right? 


IN  the  January  Midmonthly  (p.  497)  we  printed 
A  Letter  from  an  Engineer  who,  after  coming  in 
contact  with  a  number  of  national  social  agencies  and 
their  local  correspondents,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  using  an  outworn  technique.  Substitute  engi- 
neering methods  for  promotion,  he  urged,  or  national  social 
organizations  will  fail  to  keep  step  with  the  communities 
they  hope  to  serve. 

Since  the  leaders  of  national  social  work,  the  local  work- 
ers who  cooperate  with  them  in  varying  degrees,  and  mem- 
bers at  large  of  the  social  work  family  like  federation  and 
foundation  executives,  are  all  concerned  in  this  question,  we 
invited  representatives  of  all  three  groups  to  speak  up  and 
answer  the  engineer.  Such  an  outpouring  of  opinion  resulted 
that  we  have  had  to  choose  and  cull  and  make  a  patchwork 
pattern  of  the  letters. 

To  begin  with,  here  is  one  from  the  new  director  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  whose  orderly  mind  will 
perhaps  give  the  editor  a  clue  in  arranging  the  pattern: 

Replying  to  your  request  for  comment  on  an  engineer's  esti- 
mate of  national  social  work  agencies,  I  ought,  as  a  fair  revela- 
tion of  bias,  to  say  that  I  speak  not  only  as  the  executive  of  a 
local  federation,  many  of  whose  constituent  agencies  have 
national  affiliations,  but  also  as  a  former  field  representative  of 
a  national  agency.  Despite  their  weaknesses  I  believe  that  if 
all  national  agencies  were  wiped  out  tomorrow,  we  should  have 
to  rebuild  many  of  them  in  order  to  do  our  local  work  well. 

In  general  it  seems  to  me  that  this  engineer's  estimate  of  the 
shortcomings  of  national  agencies  is  correct.  Many  of  them 
are  hand  to  mouth  opportunists,  pecking  at  their  problem  with 
rather  less  intelligence  than  a  barnyard  fowl.  In  some  the 
executives  have  no  really  national  grasp.  Most  of  these  agencies 
are  trying  to  do  more  than  they  can  do  well. 

The  engineer's  method  of  doing  things  right  also  seems  to  me 
to  be  fundamentally  correct.  His  remarks  smack  of  the  Taylor 
Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  he  probably  is.  He  is  find- 
ing in  the  principles  of  corporation  management  illuminating 
hints  for  social  work  agencies. 

The  omissions  in  the  engineer's  article  are  in  the  answer  to 
two  questions:  (1)  How  did  the  national  agencies  get  that 
way?  and  (2)  How  can  they  get  out,  that  is,  how  can  they 
practically  apply  the  solution  he  has  suggested? 

There  are  at  least  four  causes  why  national  agencies  have 
gotten  into  their  present  methods: 

1.  From  the  nature  and  indefiniteness  of  the  requests  of  local 
agencies  on  them  for  aid.  "Give  us  promotion  help;  find  us  a 
new  executive;  our  board  meets  next  week,  give  us  plans  for  a 
building  or  playground  or  something;  although  we  don't  know 
one-tenth  of  the  data  for  an  intelligent  answer,  you  must  have 
a  lot  of  questions  like  this  " — these  are  the  requisitions  thrown  at 
a  national  agency.  Since  the  national  agency  gets  its  financial 
support  largely  through  local  connections  it  has  to  pay  attention 
and  its  work  tends  to  become  haphazard. 

2.  From  unsound  financing  methods,  which  compel  the  na- 
tional agency  executive  to  spend  so  much  time  getting  ready  to 
do  his  job  that  he  has  no  time  to  do  it. 

3.  From  the  inherent  difficulties  in  getting  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  needs  of  widely  scattered  places  with  highly  varied  con- 
ditions. The  real  telescope  for  seeing  a  national  problem, 
namely  an  adequate  staff  of  clear-seeing  fact-gatherers,  is  too 
expensive  for  most  national  agencies  to  employ. 

4.  From  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  representative  national 
committee  to  meet,  think  and  act.  In  local  work  it  is  hard 
enough,  but  persistence  will  win.     Next  week  in  our  local  fed- 


eration we  shall  have  six  important  committee  meetings  on 
policy  matters  with  some  worth  while  people  on  each  committee. 
It  has  taken  ten  years  to  make  this  possible.  But  to  attend  a 
national  committee  means  giving  up  not  an  hour  or  two  but  a 
day  or  two.  The  people  whose  judgment  is  valuable  can  seldom 
give  that  much  time. 

As  for  the  way  practically  to  apply  the  engineer's  solution,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  certain  results  of  central  financing  in 
local  communities  point  the  way.  Central  financing  is  making 
real  social  service  planning  possible  in  the  local  field: 

( 1 )  By  relieving  the  time  of  executives  from  money-raising  so 
that  they  can  do  the  planning  of  which  they  are  capable. 

(2)  By  bringing  the  social  work  problems  of  a  community  to- 
gether once  a  year  at  budget  time  before  a  common  committee. 

(3)  By  bringing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  federation 
the  type  of  business  mind  which  wants  to  see  the  picture  as  a 
whole  and  is  able  to  tell,  when  he  sees  a  management  or  finan- 
cial picture,  whether  or  not  it  is  fairly  complete. 

These  results  in  the  field  of  national  agencies  may  not  come 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  coming  in  local  financial  federations, 
but  in  some  way  similar  results  must  be  obtained  if  national 
agencies  are  to  be  statesmanlike.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged, 
however.  I  am  told  that  statesmanship  in  certain  other  forms 
of  national  endeavor  is  not  so  common  that  we  need  be  down- 
cast by  its  rarity  in  national  social  work. 

Rowland  Haynes 

So  the  engineer  is  correct.  National  agencies  have  trouble 
with  local  calls  for  help,  with  the  job  of  raising  money,  with 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  fact-finding,  with  the  struggle  to 
get  competent  counsel.  But  the  next  letter  in  the  pile  won't 
fit  in  that  pattern  at  all.  It  is  from  Joseph  Lee,  president  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  social  philoso- 
pher and  artist  (see  Survey  Graphic  for  February). 
His  organization  is  already  doing  its  job  as  nearly  in  the 
engineering  style  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  he  believes: 

I  shall  have  to  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  that  being  the 
only  national  organization  I  know  enough  about  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  suggestions  outline  in  an  admirable  way  the  policy  which 
our  organization,  and  I  suppose  all  national  organizations  are 
trying  to  carry  out,  namely,  to  find  out  the  facts,  to  formulate 
policies  based  on  the  facts,  sufficiently  elastic  to  fit  the  different 
situations,  and  to  find  out  what  has  happened.  On  these  points 
I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion. 

But  there  are  a  few  suggestions  in  detail  and  some  impli- 
cations I  should  like  to  speak  of. 

1.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  others  are  criticised  for  not  having 
thought  out  a  consistent  policy  toward  the  community  chest. 
Personally  I  believe  that  community  chests  are  good  in  some 
places  at  some  times  and  bad  in  other  places  and  at  other 
times,  and  I  could  write  a  few  pages  on  the  where  and  when, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  various  cities  are  going  to  settle  this 
problem  for  themselves,  and  the  only  important  policy  for  na- 
tional organizations  is  to  let  them  do  it. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a  "  staff  and  line  " 
organization.  If  I  understand  what  that  is,  we  have  it,  namely 
district  secretaries  in  the  field,  each  of  whom  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  local  secretaries  in  twenty  cities;  and  another  set  of 
supervisory  officers  who  work  from  the  central  office;  also 
specialists  on  matters  like  games,  music,  dramatics,  etc.,  who 
help  and  supervise  in  their  particular  departments  as  needed. 

3.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  statement  that  New  York  can- 
not do  everything  and  that  volunteer  boards  ought  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  field  of  work,  geographically  and  otherwise. 
Our  board  of  directors  is  such  a  one  and  has  alwavs  been.     In 
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our  own  board  of  thirty-eight  directors  there  are  five  from  New 
York,  one  of  whom  represents  organized  labor.  It  is  a  real 
governing  body,  there  being  no  predigestion  by  our  executive 
committee,  and  nobody  is  elected  on  it  who  has  not  already 
done  actual  work  for  the  cause. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  a  particular  group  ought  to  be  kept  on 
the  job  of  finding  out  the  facts.  The  important  facts  for  us 
are  ( 1 )  those  that  determine  whether  we  shall  go  into  a  city  or 
stay  out;  (2)  those  that  tell  results;  (3)  special  studies  of 
games,  appliances  and  methods.  These  last  are  made  by  special 
expert  groups  drawn  from  all  over  the  country  and  the  second 
kind  are  found  partly  by  special  workers  and  volunteers.  To 
that  extent  we  are  following  the  above  advice. 

As  to  the  first  group  of  facts — those  that  determine  whether 
or  not  to  organize  a  city — I  think  these  are  best  determined  by  , 
those  who  will  have  to  deal  with  them.  Of  course  anybody  can 
get  visible  data — number  of  playgrounds,  children  on  them, 
equipment,  mobilization  of  school  teachers,  children  playing  in 
the  streets,  etc. — but  the  important  questions  are:  what  does 
this  city  really  need,  what  does  it  hunger  for,  who  are  the  men, 
if  any,  who  if  the  right  thing  is  started  will  see  it  through? 

These  are  not  fact-men's  facts  but  intuitions,  and  the  man 
whose  subsequent  work  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  correctness  of 
the  guess  made  is  the  best  man  for  arriving  at  them.  He  must 
do  so  in  any  case,  for  in  their  subtlety  and  manifold  implications 
they  are  incommunicable.  Organizing  a  city  is  a  good  deal  like 
marrying  a  girl:  the  statistical  data  are  not  necessarily  con- 
clusive. 

As  to  measuring  results,  something  the  same  thing  is  true. 
Of  course  we  can  and  do  find  out  the  obvious  things  such  as 
those  above  indicated,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  fact-men  in 
social  work.  What  they  collect  and  measure  are,  naturally, 
the  facts  that  are  collectible,  that  can  be  measured  and  put  in 
columns.  But  these  are  never  the  important  ones.  The  real 
question  is  of  those  which  are  thus  far  not  measurable.  How 
much  true  expression  did  these  children  get  out  of  this  ball 
game,  this  woman  out  of  singing  in  this  chorus?  These  are 
the  really  important  questions.  The  danger  is  that  in  having 
a  special  department  of  fact-collectors  we  should  be  led  to 
taking  their  reports  too  seriously,  to  thinking  that  we  are 
finding  out  something  important  when  in  reality  we  might  not 
have  touched  the  real  subject  at  all. 

Joseph  Lee 

And  here's  another — a  brief,  pungent  negative  from  a 
veteran : 

I  have  read  carefully  A  Letter  from  an  Engineer,  and  from 
my  limited  experience  have  not  found  it  important. 

I  have  had  close  contact  with  only  two  national  welfare 
agencies,  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  So- 
cial Work,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Community  Service,  Inc. 

With  the  former,  the  instructions  from  headquarters  have  not 
been  burdensome,  the  occasional  bulletins  have  been  valuable, 
and  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  long  range  direction  of  local 
bodies,  but  when  possible  an  expert  consultant  has  been  sent  to 
help  solve  difficulties. 

With  Community  Service,  Inc.,  the  method  was  similar.  In 
both  there  was  promotion  by  the  local  agency,  and  opportunism, 
often  good,  but  an  attempt  nationally  to  keep  this  from  be- 
coming "  single  track,"  which  is  the  danger  your  correspondent 
refers  to.  Frederic  Almy 

And  here  is  one  national  organization  which  tells,  by 
chapter  and  verse,  just  what  its  own  policy  is.  The  spokes- 
man is  deputy  chief  scout  executive  and  director  of  field 
work: 

I  fully  agree  that  national  agencies  should  have  definite  poli- 
cies based  upon  thorough  study.  Your  engineer  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  all  have  not.  In  this  he  is  in  error.  He  assumes 
that  the  local  organizations  have  no  part  in  shaping  national 
organizations.     In  that  again  he  is  in  error. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  a  definite  policy  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  entire  field.  It  knows  exactly  where  each  local 
council  should  be  established.  The  entire  country  is  charted. 
Organization  is  planned  upon  an  elastic  basis  to  fit  every  part 
of  America,  and  is  adapted  to  meet  the  available  resources  in 
men,  money  and  boys.  Some  councils  are  city,  some  part  county, 
some  county,  and  some  cover  groups  of  counties.  This  is  states- 
manship  rather   than  opportunism  in   policy.     It   avoids  over- 


organization  and  overlapping.  The  territory  of  local  councils 
is  constantly  being  either  extended  or  restricted  as  experience 
indicates.  The  national  council  meets  annually.  It  is  made  up 
in  the  main  of  local  representatives.  They  vote  upon  and  ap- 
prove policies.  Regional  committees,  twelve  in  number,  made 
up  again  of  local  representatives  help  outline  programs  for  their 
areas.  The  policy  throughout  is  a  maximum  of  volunteer  leader- 
ship, a  minimum  of  paid  workers. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  community  chest,  the  scout  move- 
ment has  a  policy.  Again  it  is  an  elastic  policy  based  upon  the 
local  situation.  The  national  movement  advises  entrance  into 
the  community  chest  in  all  instances  where  the  public  is  for  the 
chest,  where  the  leadership  is  representative  and  statesmanlike 
and  cooperation  general.  Thus  far  the  local  and  national  scout 
organizations  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained  by  entrance 
into  such  chests.  It  would  be  unwise,  based  upon  experience,  to 
have  other  than  an  elastic  policy.  A  few  large  cities  are  con- 
spicuous successes,  but  55  out  of  71  community  chests  thus  far 
have  been  restrictive  to  sound  progress  so  far  as  the  scout  move- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  scout  movement  furthermore  has  developed  a  sane  and 
sound  financial  policy  with  the  help  of  the  local  community,  by 
which  the  field  work  is  supported  through  amounts  allocated  to 
each  council  on  the  basis  of  population.  Thus  the  national  offi- 
cers do  not  go  into  local  communities  where  councils  are  organ- 
ized to  raise  money  as  had  been  the  manner  of  national  agencies 
in  time  past. 

A  national  organization  should  not  be  considered  as  the  engi- 
neer would  infer — as  a  separate  New  York  concern,  but  rather 
it  should  be  so  organized  that  it  is  in  reality  a  coordination  of 
all  of  its  constituted  local  bodies  with  thorough  representation. 

One  further  advantage  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  that  it 
has  a  program  that  is  standard  and  therefore  the  plans  and 
policies  throughout  the  country  are  similar,  the  national  organ- 
ization giving  the  leadership.  Perhaps  this  movement  repre- 
sents more  clearly  just  what  the  engineer  believes  a  national 
organization  should  be.     His  fundamental  thesis  is  sound. 

George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Isn't  it  true,  all  the  same,  to  return  to  Mr.  Haynes' 
diagnosis,  that  some  communities  need  help  in  finding  out 
what  they  really  want?  The  new  director  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  believes  in  giving  them 
just  such  help: 

A  Letter  from  an  Engineer  comes  in  time  to  head  off  social 
work  from  a  condition  of  duplication  and  competition  analogous 
to  that  among  the  churches.  Irreparable  damage  has  not  yet 
been  done,  but  an  inventory  has  been  too  long  neglected.  We 
do  not  know  where  we  are  "  at,"  much  less  where  we  are 
going.  Among  national  executives,  there  is  a  feeling  of  lack  of 
coordination,  an  absence  of  determined  confidence  in  present 
methods,  and  indifferent  approval,  without  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication of  specific  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  situation  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
wasteful  administration,  the  educational  value  and  promotional 
impulse  to  social  work  in  general  has  probably  fully  compen- 
sated. I  mean  that  while  particular  objectives  may  have  fallen 
short,  other  less  tangible  but  more  fundamental  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  money  and  effort  put  forth  may  have  been 
attained.  National  organization,  so  necessary  to  local  stand- 
ards and  continuity  of  service,  as  well  as  to  promotion,  has 
been  greatly  advanced. 

I  believe  that  the  most  hopeful  next  step  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  central  council  idea  all  the  way  down  through 
national,  state,  and  operating  local  units;  that  national  and  state 
executives  should  first  agree  to  push  back  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  the  character  and  the  timeliness  of  its  projects  upon  the 
local  community,  the  national  agencies  all  agreeing  not  to  go  in 
until  the  local  community  had  by  sound  methods  of  self-analysis 
and  preliminary  cooperation  invited  them.  The  national  agen- 
cies can  agree,  I  believe,  on  what  these  methods  are  and  pro- 
mote them  successfully  by  uniformly  advising  and  assisting  in 
them  as  preliminary  to  the  promotion  of  their  specific  pro- 
grams. 

For  instance,  the  new  chairman  of  a  Red  Cross  chapter  in  a 
town  of  15,000  writes  me  for  advice  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
program  for  the  coming  year.  I  get  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  arrange  a  county  case  committee 
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meeting  of  representatives  of  state  agencies  interested  in  this 
community.  The  extent  to  which  the  various  agencies  are 
represented  and  supported  in  the  community  is  brought  out, 
and  "multiple  counsel"  obtained  respecting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  status  and  relations  of  the  social  forces  already 
there.  Armed  with  this  knowledge  and  advice,  I  tell  my  cor- 
respondent to  go  through  the  same  process  locally,  and  offer 
to  send  or  have  some  one  sent  to  assist  her  in  doing  so.  I 
am  backed  in  this  advice  by  pressure  from  the  other  state 
agencies  upon  their  local  representatives  suggesting  their  co- 
operation in  the  efforts  of  my  correspondent  to  secure  a  group 
decision  as  to  the  best  interests  of  their  community. 

This  sort  of  multiple  counsel  would  weed  out  for  all  agencies 
the  best  prospects  for  each  to  develop  intensively;  it  would 
bring  out  the  common  interests  in  social  programs,  and,  above 
all,  would  teach  communities,  both  great  and  small,  what  they 
now  need  most  to  learn — how  to  work  together. 

Jos.  C.  Logan 

Elmer  Scott,  who  is  doing  pioneer  work  down  in  Dallas 
with  the  Civic  Federation,  suggests  that  if  local  executives 
are  paying  no  attention  to  the  helpful  stuff  the  national  office 
sends  them  "  the  first  thing  national  agencies  with  local 
affiliations  want  to  do  is  to  have  a  house  cleaning  and  estab- 
lish a  new  personnel  of  local  representatives  who  are  recep- 
tive students  of  their  business."  He  continues  his  examina- 
tion of  the  local  attitude  thus: 

If  the  national  agencies  of  importance  are  concerning  them- 
selves chiefly  about  mechanism  or  are  satisfying  institutional  ego 
by  "  occupying  "  great  fields  of  territory  then  this  writer  is  off 
of  them  for  life.  But  I  don't  believe  it.  No  doubt  there  are 
numerous  "  life's  little  irritations "  from  the  head  office  in 
matters  of  petty  detail — but  by  and  large  the  national  agency 
is  the  natural  center  for  the  distribution  of  the  country's  best 
thought  and  accomplishments.  When  a  chemical  engineer  estab- 
lishes a  fact  it  is  a  fact  about  matter  and  stays  put.  When  a 
social  engineer  establishes  a  fact,  it  is  paradoxical  that  in  most 
cases  the  "  fact  "  is  still  a  theory. 

In  setting  out  his  "four  main  steps  "  the  writer  of  the  Letter 
has  used  false  predicates  on  which  he  leaves  the  readers  to 
conclude  that  national  agencies  are  not  actuated  by  those  motives 
and  are  not  seeking  those  very  ends.  The  fact  that  the  writer 
of  this  reply  has  had,  through  the  research  library  of  his  organ- 
ization, a  pretty  intimate  insight  into  the  published  materials  of 
important  national  agencies  is  a  proper  basis  for  his  sound  con- 
clusion that  if  local  agencies  were  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  two 
important  results  would  accrue — first  that  the  local  agency 
would  have  the  benefit  of  what  ought  to  be  the  best  thought  and 
activity  in  its  line  in  the  country,  with  its  tremendous  bearing 
on  local  efficiency.  Second,  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of 
the  former  would  be  such  a  development  of  efficiency  and 
breadth  of  vision  as  to  what  the  local  job  really  should  be,  that 
steps  three  and  four  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  consequence. 

It  is  also  true — too  true,  and  strangely  true — that  this  very 
same  industrial  constituency  that  applauds  the  business  acumen, 
that  devises  commercial  systems,  establishes  smooth  running  or- 
ganizations, and  contributes  efficient  business  methods  is  the  in- 
fluence in  the  community  and  the  state  that  denies  to  social  or- 
ganization the  same  consistent  methods  of  legitimate  business. 
This  has  bred  in  the  minds  of  the  local  worker — first  timidity — 
then  fear  of  the  charge  of  "red  tape"  and  finally  a  total  neglect 
of  the  wealth  of  education  which  he  ought  not  only  to  welcome 
but  invite  from  national  headquarters. 

Elmer  Scott 

Folks  just  have  to  be  harmonious,  declares  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association : 

To  my  mind  the  factor  that  counts  most  for  fruitfulness 
in  any  organized  social  effort  is  the  personality  of  the  worker, 
be  he  general  national  administrator,  leader  of  a  local  commun- 
ity organization  or  intermediate  executive.  Between  these  there 
should  be  that  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  each  may  do 
or  can  do  as  individuals,  each  of  whom  knows  more  intimately 
than  any  other  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  he  and  the 
organization  which  he  represents  best  may  serve  in  interest  of 
their  common  cause. 

Each  organization  officer,   in   line  rank  or  in   staff  relation, 


should  have  intimate  knowledge  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
individual  taste,  interest  and  ability  of  each  other  worker,  as 
well  as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  such  worker  may  and 
can  serve  in  the  attainment  of  their  common  objective  as  does  a 
conductor,  choir  leader  or  instrumentalist  of  an  orchestra  who 
coordinately  in  his  own  activity  helps  give  expression  to  the 
thought  or  emotion  set  forth  by  the  composer.  In  social  work 
as  in  the  composition  and  rendition  of  a  piece  of  music,  there 
must  be  motive  and  plan,  unity  and  variety,  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance, and  it  must  end  in  harmony  upon  the  tonic  note  of  the 
initial  key,  as  occurring  in  the  theme  announced  in  the  beginning. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — coordination.  This 
is  the  recurring  theme  in  the  letter  from  the  engineer;  but  co- 
ordination in  the  sense  of  an  organic  mechanism,  such  as  a 
human  being,  in  which  the  various  organs  and  members  co- 
ordinately  participate  and  contribute  in  the  attainment  of  a  com- 
mon objective. 

While  holding  to  the  main  theme  of  the  engineer's  song  I  am 
not  continuously  in  accord  with  his  descantations.  There  are 
national  volunteer  social  organizations  and  affiliated  state  and 
local  organizations  having  a  common  objective  and  in  common 
service  which  do  coordinate,  organ  and  member,  staff  and  line, 
in  continuous  adjustment  one  to  another  and  to  environmental 
conditions.  They  are  surviving,  living,  perpetuating.  They  co- 
ordinate in  sympathetic  understanding. 

W.  McN.  Miller 

BUT  there  remains  the  fact  that  you  just  can't  deal  with 
individual  communities  as  if  they  were  I-beams  or 
granite  blocks.  Though  one  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  of  angels,  would  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  be  convinced  ? 
A  friendly  voice  from  the  Kingsley  Association  of  that  city 
answers  "  No." 

Your  Letter  from  an  Engineer  is  welcome.  All  of  us  know 
the  effect  of  the  engineers'  interest  in  the  eight-hour  steel  day. 
We  need  this  constructive  spirit  to  put  social  work  right.  Re- 
cently an  engineer  said  to  me  in  regard  to  a  social  agency,  "I 
must  build.  When  I  work  with  anything  it  must  grow."  What 
we  have  lacked  in  sqcial  work  is  this  point  of  view  of  the 
engineer,  who  must  build   according  to  carefully  made  plans. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  answer  because  I  so  heartily  agree  with 
him  in  his  conclusions;  and  I  so  radically  differ  with  respect  to 
his  premises  or  rather  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Engineering  genius  has  known  local  plants  as  parts  of  a  corp- 
orate whole.     In  social  work  this  has  rarely  been  so. 

Again  the  output  of  the  great  industries  has  been  sold 
throughout  the  world  and  the  operation  of  the  local  plants  has 
been  determined  by  conditions  that  are  more  or  less  interna- 
tional. 

The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp- 
oration may  call  together  the  heads  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
"for  multiple  counsel,  interpretation  of  facts,  and  formulation 
of  policy."  This  policy  can  be  carried  out  because  the  national 
headquarters  is  the  center  of  the  administration  of  the  whole 
work. 

In  social  work  the  national  agencies  have  grown  up  on  a 
friendly,  or  conference  basis.  There  is  little  of  theoretical  and 
practically  no  real  authority. 

The  "  goods  "  or  output  of  the  local  agency  is  more  or  less 
for  local  consumption.  Its  support  comes  from  the  local  group. 
It  is  inevitably  conditioned  by  local  situations. 

This  prevents  just  such  planning  as  an  engineer  would  desire. 
There  is  an  effort  at  counsel;  at  accumulation  of  facts;  little 
effort  for  the  adoption  of  policy  because  there  can  be  none  for 
innumerable  local  groups,  who  are  independent  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  support  and  the  local  service  they  render. 

This  year  at  the  conference  of  settlements  a  committee  re- 
ported on  financing.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  twice  for 
continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  chapter  on  the  community 
chest.  No  policy  could  be  defined.  Even  the  attempts  for  such 
were  opposed  by  the  more  experienced  workers  because  they  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  power  to  fit  this  policy  to  the  local 
conditions  of  the  local  houses  in  their  local  communities. 

The  national  societies  might  cooperatively  declare  a  "  five  year 
truce  "  as  suggested,  in  the  occupation  of  new  territory;  and  yet, 
this  would  have  no  effect  upon  local  groups  starting  social  settle- 
ments, charity  organization  societies,  nursing  associations,  or 
what-not  in  their  local  communities. 

Charles  C.  Cooper 
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Perhaps  national  agencies  aren't  sure  about  community 
chests.  But  community  chests  aren't  sure  about  national 
agencies,  either,  as  the  general  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  reminds  us: 

I  welcome  the  stirring  challenge  to  national  organizations 
which  has  been  made  by  the  engineer  whose  letter  you  print. 
Superficially  it  may  seem  to  some  executives  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  might  be  made  of  Mark  Twain's  famous  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  maxim:  "  To  be  good  is  noble;  but  to  show  others  how 
to  be  good  is  nobler — and  no  trouble." 

Much  might  be  said,  for  example,  in  mitigation  of  the  failure 
of  national  organizations  and  movements  to  work  out  a  uni- 
form policy  toward  community  chests  and  in  certain  other  par- 
ticulars. The  chests  themselves  as  a  whole  have  no  well  thought 
out  policies  for  dealing  with  or  supporting  national  work.  The 
progressive  leaders  of  the  community  chest  movement  realize 
this  fully,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  well  understood  intention 
of  working  out  such  policies  through  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  in  which  both  national  organizations  and  commun- 
ity chests  are  now  associated. 

Experience  in  presenting  social  organization  messages  to  gen- 
eral audiences  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  "  appeal "  literature  of 
many  organizations — community  chests  among  them — convinces 
me  that  the  social  work  appeal  is  at  least  a  decade  behind 
present  social  philosophy  and  the  best  social  practice.  Much  of 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  and  our  public  are  alike 
more  emotional  than  intellectual  and  that  we  have  followed  a 
psychology  that  has  much  to  say  for  itself  in  terms  of  reality. 
Nonetheless  we  must  think,  and  not  feel,  our  way  through  in 
evaluating  our  results  and  realize  the  vagaries  of  the  emotional 
complex  in  our  public  and  ourselves. 

The  next  step,  I  hope,  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Engineer,  will  be  that  he  and  national  executives  will  meet 
face  to  face  for  an  intensive  searching  of  hearts  on  these  issues. 
We  need  more  light  on  administrative  procedure  that  we  may 
understand  more  fully  how  to  conserve  and  not  waste  the  en- 
ergies of  our  staffs  and  dissipate  the  enthusiasms  engendered  by 
our  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  nation-wide  organizations. 

John  R.  Shillady 

Fortunately,  as  the  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
reminds  us,  this  whole  puzzling  question  of  field  and  head- 
quarters is  being  studied — through  the  method  of  careful 
sampling — and  something  more  than  mere  opinion  will 
shortly  be  available  to  guide  national  and  local  workers  in 
understanding  each  other: 

I  feel  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  in  attempting  to  comment  upon 
the  article  in  a  brief  letter.  The  subject  seems  to  me  too  diffi- 
cult and  complex  to  permit  the  possibility  of  covering  it  adequate- 
ly in  brief  space.  In  general  it  seems  to  me  that  your  con- 
tributor makes  a  strong  point  when  he  calls  attention  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  relationship  between  the  national  and  various 
local  offices  of  national  agencies.  I  have  felt,  too,  for  a  long 
time  that  very  many  of  our  national  organizations  ought  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  strengthening  their  work  as  it  exists  at 
present  in  preference  to  extending  it  hither  and  yon.  In  my 
judgment,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  organizations  to 
enter  local  communities  without  due  consideration  of  local  needs 
and  the  possibilities  of  real  local  cooperation,  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate one. 

The  report  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau  based  on  the  study  of  national  agencies  and 
their  work  in  local  communities  which  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee  will,  I  trust,  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  whole  subject. 

Barry  C.  Smith 

SO  much  for  the  "  local  community  " — horrid  phrase. 
Mr.  Haynes'  reminder  that  financial  bugbears  hamper 
the  national  executive  is  echoed  in  another  letter,  from  the 
newly  designated  Director  of  Health  Education  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  more  familiar  to 
parents  and  teachers  all  over  the  country  as  the  Director  of 
the  Child  Health  Organization: 

The  Engineer  has  said  truly,  that  he  finds  scant  evidence  of 


orderly  thinking  on  fundamental  problems  in  national  execu- 
tives. One  of  the  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  raising  funds  which  usually  devolves  upon  the  execu- 
tive. 

Financing  an  organization  is  a  job  in  itself  which  uses  up 
energies  which  should  be  expended  in  dreaming,  evaluating, 
planning  and  actually  putting  plans  into  action.  The  far-seeing 
man  or  woman  who  has  chosen  the  field  of  philanthropic  en- 
deavor, does  not  usually  have  the  qualities  which  make  for  an 
effective  money  raiser,  even  though  an  executive  of  high  order. 

Most  national  organizations  have  a  financial  secretary  or  a 
money  raiser,  but  the  executive  and  the  staff  are  called  upon  to 
furnish  the  ammunition  even  though  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  planning  the  financial  campaign. 

The  funds  for  one  national  organization  have  been  raised 
entirely  during  the  past  four  years,  by  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  executive  having  no  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
except  to  stimulate  and  sustain  interest.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
ideal  method  and  can  be  duplicated;  when  this  is  not  possible, 
a  strong  business  assistant,  highly  paid,  on  full  time,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  work,  will  go  far  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  relieving  the  executive.  The  Engineer  clearly 
shows  us  we  have  lost  our  way.  The  writer  believes  the  path 
is  obscured  by  the  bugbear  of  raising  our  budget.  Let's  put 
the  burden  where  it  belongs,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  business 
individual  or  group. 

Miss  Jean  goes  on  to  intimate — surely  no  one  has  a  better 
right — that  the  way  to  lead  the  community  is  to  hold  out 
such  alluring  and  convincing  publicity  in  front  of  it  that  an 
immediate  response  is  guaranteed : 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  state  organizations 
responsible  more  or'  less  to  national  headquarters,  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  influence  of  states  rights  is  as  much  alive  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  throughout  the  country  today,  as  when 
the  Constitution  was  written  and,  although  the  fact  may  not  be 
realized,  influences  local  groups  in  their  attitude  toward  national 
headquarters. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  national  organization  which  does 
creative  work,  stimulates  interest  in  accepted  theories  and  does 
not  attempt  to  control  local  situations,  but  rather  to  stand  by, 
ready  to  be  called  upon  if  needed.  However,  the  reports  of 
such  an  organization  are,  also,  left  in  baskets  un-read,  unless 
they  are  so  written  and  presented  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
All  executives  are  snowed  under  with  pamphlets  and  reports 
as  the  Engineer  states,  and  even  though  these  bring  to  the  local 
group  the  message  which  is  actually  desired,  one  can  scarcely 
expect  the  executive,  the  social  worker,  the  educator,  the  nurse 
to  stop  in  her  busy  life  to  read  a  badly  written,  badly  printed, 
uninteresting  presentation  of  the  subject  which  not  only  strains 
nerves  and  eyes,  but  uses  up  much  needed  leisure  without  stimu- 
lating imagination. 

One  of  the  newer  national  organizations,  which  does  not  have 
branches  in  the  states  but  has  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  finds  it  possible  to  have  its  reports  not  only  read,  but 
bought  and  paid  for.  Its  literature  is  ordered  to  an  extent 
which  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  publishing  house  covering  the 
same  field  in  the  United  States.  This  can  only  be  true  of  a 
national  organization  which  considers,  digests,  absorbs  all  that 
comes  from  the  states  and  is  guided  thereby.  Studies  and  statis- 
tical reports  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  sympathetically 
interpreted. 

National  organizations  can  well  take  the  respite  from  new 
fields  the  Engineer  suggests,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  so 
if  the  states  feel  that  the  central  groups  are  expressing  and 
illuminating  their  ideas  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Sally  Lucas  Jean 

A  former  "  organizer  of  social  work  for  a  national 
agency"  drives  this  thought  still  further: 

Many  valuable  surveys,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  have 
been  made,  are  being  made,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  made. 
The  "  heaped  up  bulletins,  instructions  from  headquarters,  pro- 
grams, etc.," — which  this  article  mentions  as  lying  on  the  desks 
of  the  local  agencies  unread — are  often  valuable  interpretations 
resulting  from  scientific  researches  in  the  national  headquarters. 

It  is  my  impression  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
has  studied  the  problem  of  housing  the  New  York  employed 
single  women,  of  which  this  article  speaks,  and  has  made  sug- 
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gestions  for  its  solution.     But  why  have  these  suggestions  not 
brought  action  on  the  part  of  the  public? 

Unless  reports  are  written  with  a  true  insight  into  advertis- 
ing methods,  they  will  offer  little  to  the  local  groups.  Results 
of  scientific  research  can  be  written  attractively,  and  can  stimu- 
late action,  but  very  few  of  them  do.  Therefore  the  public  has 
a  right  to  believe  national  agencies  are  not  scientifically  study- 
ing social  problems. 

Business  organizations  all  along  the  line  study  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  sell  their  products,  to  serve  the  public,  with  as  little 
overhead  as  possible.  I  would  certainly  suggest  that  the  five 
year  truce,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  article,  could  very  profit- 
ably be  spent  by  national  agencies  in  applying  business  methods 
in  getting  back  to  the  local  groups. 

National  organizations  I  believe  have  grown  too  far  ahead  of 
the  local  group.  They  are  losing  the  individual,  the  human  tie 
which  was  once  fostered  when  the  organization  was  small. 
There  should  now  be  decentralization  and  a  humanizing  revo- 
lution, in  our  big  national  groups.  They  have  grown  so  fast  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  methods  used  in  personal  service. 

Until  sound  business  policies  are  applied  to  the  selling  of 
ideas  gained,  through  engineering  process,  our  national  agencies 
will  lose  the  progress  they  have  gained  and  all  the  scientific 
researches  in  the  world  cannot  save  them. 

Anna  L.  Sworts 

THEN  there  is  that  enormous  task  of  "  fact-finding."  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  social  work  fact?  Can  it  be 
found?  If  it  is  found,  what  can  you  do  with  it?  We  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  the  American  Red  Cross  who  has 
recently  moved  in  from  the  field  to  headquarters  (as  director 
of  war  service)  and  so  speaks  with  the  accents  of  both 
Washington  and  the  great  Southwest. 

The  letter  from  an  Engineer  mentions  some  things  the  nation- 
al executive  is  striving  for.  Call  that  goal  an  engineering 
approach,  a  scientific  approach,  a  mail  order  approach,  or  what- 
ever your  professional  slant  dictates,  the  approach  is  being 
attempted, — time  will  tell  with  what  success. 

Instruction  material  is  being  perfected  and  reduced.  Policies 
on  community  chest  participation  have  been  announced  to  local 
units  and  these  relationships  are  being  further  studied.  The 
best  campaign  methods  known  are  made  available  (incidentally 
the  most  effective  campaign  methods  have  come  from  a  national 
agency).  Trained  campaigners  often  assist  in  or  direct  local 
campaigns. 

Local  studies  for  pathfinding  of  programs  have  established 
certain  rules  fairly  safely  applicable  in  type  communities.  A 
public  health  nurse  is  needed  under  certain  circumstances;  she 
can  reach  so  many  school  children  and  adults;  she  has  a  fairly 
well  understood  initial  approach;  she  has  fairly  exact  relation- 
ship to  public  and  private  groups. 

Experiences  with  given  problems  are  studied  over  a  section 
of  the  country.  The  usual  community  reaction  to  financial 
assistance  in  meeting  its  problems  is  known.  The  community 
attitude  toward  the  transient  with  the  resultant  policy  of  the 
national  organization  is  known.  The  way  a  community  acts  and 
appreciates  its  problems  (or  rather  fails  to  do  so)  under  stress 
of  great  emergency  is  known.  These  studies  have  reflected 
trends  and  methods. 

Now  these  conclusions  are  reached  not  merely  by  a  desk 
executive.  A  field  staff  rubs  shoulders  with  local  leaders  and 
pools  experiences  in  conference.  Local  expression  is  sought  and 
encouraged.  Local  leaders  meet  in  state  or  regional  meetings 
to  exchange  problems  and  experiences,  to  counsel  with  the  execu- 
tives, to  tell  the  executives  of  inadequacies  of  administration. 
The  executives  likewise  have  opportunity  to  present  experiences 
from  other  regions  for  discussion.  National  gatherings  crystal- 
ize  these  regional  expressions. 

But,  as  the  Engineer  suggests,  perfection  cannot  be  attained 
in  a  day.  These  are  but  steps  ahead.  But  they  are  strides  and 
leaps  ahead  of  the  pre-war  pace.  National  agencies  can  be  the 
pioneers,  experimenters  and  standardizers.  They  can  catch  pub- 
lic attention  and  socialize  public  thought  in  the  mass.  They 
used  the  post-war  fervor  for  great  social  gains  as  did  com- 
munity chests  and  other  groups  by  being  responsive  to  community 
desire  for  fuller  life  as  well  as  by  using  "  promotion  "  methods. 
They  must  still  respond  when  called.  But  promotion  should  in- 
deed cease.     Opportunity  to  carry  the  present  load  should  be 


afforded  by  positively  eliminating  the  dead  wood  and  non-pro- 
ductive local  units  no  longer  interested  in  saving  the  world  for 
anybody,  as  well  as  by  refusing  to  solicit  more  business.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  clear  that  except  for  the  few  over-organized 
big  cities,  there  is  much  less  over-organizing  than  over-looking. 
The  national  agency  is  now  striving  to  base  its  administration 
on  local,  sectional  and  national  facts  and  leadership.  Unfor- 
tunately the  blueprints  cannot  all  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Human  relationships  do  not  lend  themselves  to  yard-stick  pre- 
cision. Robert  E.  Bondy 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  Milwaukee,  who  believes  so  strongly  in  getting  together 
that  he  has  got  all  Wisconsin  into  the  habit  of  attending 
regional  conferences,  probes  a  little  further  into  the  problem 
of  fact-finding,  and  hints  at  its  difficulties: 

If  one  were  to  assume  the  role  of  protagonist  for  the  national 
agencies,  he  could  gainsay  many  of  the  charges  made  by  our 
friendly  critic.  Against  the  arraignment  that  no  national  agency 
has  thought  its  way  through  a  consistent  policy  in  connection 
with  the  plan  of  community  chests,  which  it  is  prepared  to 
recommend  to  its  locals,  he  could  rejoin  that  it  is  far  more  help- 
ful and  effective  for  the  national  agency  to  compile,  as  has  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  comments  of  local  asso- 
ciations in  cities  where  such  chests  exist,  for  and  against  these 
chests,  indicating  the  strength,  the  weaknesses  of  the  community 
chest  plan  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

Or,  in  disproving  the  implication  that  the  national  agencies 
have  failed  in  the  past  to  recognize  comparable  situations  and 
prepare  general  but  flexible  solutions,  which  will  apply  to  various 
communities,  might  not  one  call  the  engineer's  attention  to  the 
frequent  studies  regarding  salary  schedules,  training  courses  for 
social  workers,  case  work  content  (probably  the  most  ambitious 
and  valuable  of  all)  which  the  family  agency  executive  finds  in 
his  mail  every  few  weeks? 

But  why  waste  time  in  vain  rejoinder?  From  the  writer's 
experience  in  his  travels  about  Wisconsin,  he  is  impressed  with 
the  need  for  speeding  up  the  processes  delineated  by  our  friend. 

One  witnesses  many  instances  which  indicate  the  need  for 
several  national  agencies  to  unite,  often,  in  a  joint  study,  in  this 
employment  of  "  fact-finding."  In  this  small  town  where  the 
people  are  cogitating  the  inauguration  of  a  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  should  they  not  rather,  at  this  juncture,  be  encouraged 
to  take  the  first  step  in  the  field  of  child  protective  work  or 
community  recreation,  probation  work,  or  family  social  work, 
or  is  it  possible  to  secure  a  worker  who  can  cover  several  of 
these  fields  in  this  small  town?  Where  two  social  work  offices 
are  combined,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Wisconsin,  which 
combinations  are  preferable — the  city  nurse  and  the  family  social 
worker,  the  policewoman  and  probation  officer,  the  probation 
officer  and  Travelers  Aid  worker,  etc.,  ad  infinitum? 

Mr.  Engineer  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  a  greater  effort  toward  the  "  measurement  of  results." 
But  one  cannot  overlook  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  exact 
results.  That  man  or  woman  should  receive  a  golden  crown 
who  can  suggest  an  accurate  method  of  measuring  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  family  agency  in  a  community  of,  say,  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  each  of  several  equal  periods  when  that 
association  utilizes  a  staff  of  one  worker,  later  two  workers,  and 
finally  three  full-time  workers,  respectively.  Yet  if  it  were 
possible  to  measure  accurately  the  augmentation  in  achievements 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  even  in  human  lives,  as  we  can 
already  measure  the  results  of  an  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  it 
might  be  possible  to  convince  many  communities,  which  now  do 
not  believe  a  trained  worker  or  an  adequate  staff  requisite,  of 
the  advantage  of  installing  such.  Perhaps  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  or  some  other  philanthropic  foundation  will  later,  through 
experimentation  with  controlled  factors,  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion on  this  very  point. 

Such  a  program  as  our  writer  delineates  for  the  national 
agencies,  if  promulgated  in  the  intensive  manner  which  he  would 
apparently  desire,  would  presumably  require  large  capital  and 
prolonged  effort  to  produce  accurate  returns.  But  we  who  are 
so  far  away  from  that  birth-place  of  so  many  directors  of  our 
national  agencies,  hope  that  there  will  be  much  in  the  seed  sown 
by  this  article  which  will  take  root  and  grow  until  the  branches 
will  extend  even  as  far  as  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  benighted 
Middle  West,  furnishing  cool  shade  for  our  perspiring  struggles 
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to  put  into  operation  in  rural  western  communities  the  inexor- 
able principles  evolved  in  the  eastern  metropolis. 

Edward  D.  Lynde 

WHAT  you  do  with  your  facts  when  you  have  them 
depends  a  good  deal  on  who  is  available  to  think  them 
through,  and  work  them  out  into  policy,  and  shape  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  suggest.  At  this  point  "  multiple  counsel  " 
comes  into  play,  and  as  Mr.  Haynes  remarked,  it  is  no  light 
task  to  get  busy  men  and  women  to  think  and  act  on  boards 
and  committees.  Mr.  Pope  looks  at  the  problem  from  three 
angles  at  once,  being  president  of  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  chairman  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund,  and  a 
member  of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  he  suggests  a  source  of  counsel  which  might 
be  developed  further: 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  growth  of  the  national  organ- 
izations in  this  country  cannot  but  feel  that,  like  local  organiza- 
tions, the  enormous  spread  of  these  efforts  has  indeed  been 
brought  about  by  the  same  methods  and  technique  of  promotion 
which  the  American  genius  seems  to  employ  when  it  sets  about 
producing  results  in  a  given  situation. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  method  as  applied  to  winning 
ground  and  establishing  the  institution,  but  it  certainly  fails 
when  the  types  of  individuals  and  methods  of  thought  necessary 
for  these  gains — the  shock  troops,  as  it  were,  of  the  advance — 
are  employed  in  the  slower,  much  less  dramatic  and  yet  difficult, 
if  not  more  important,  consolidations  and  developments  which 
administration  requires,  and  it  is  here  that  I  personally  believe 
the  governing  heads  of  national  agencies  have  before  them  the 
serious  difficulties  involved  in  substituting  without  loss  a  new 
method  for  the  old,  bringing  not  only  the  highly  specialized  paid 
executives  but  their  own  boards  to  recognize  the  new  conditions 
involved  by  the  change  of  aim  and  the  genuine  necessity  for  that 
sort  of  help  which  the  engineer  so  happily  calls  "  multiple 
counsel." 

No  executive,  however  able,  should  attempt  or  be  permitted 
to  attempt  supplying  intellectual  leadership  in  this  field,  par- 
ticularly where  the  problems  of  his  daily  tasks  are  related  to  and 
governed  by  conditions  existing  in  numerous  and  remote  com- 
munities of  varying  tempers  and  complications.  It  seems  to 
many  of  us  that  here  lies  the  opportunity  for  mutual  service 
between  the  national  agencies  and  the  so-called  Community 
Funds  throughout  the  United  States,  for  each  of  these  com- 
munity organizations  is  bound  by  the  necessities  of  the  job  it  has 
undertaken  to  comprehend  with  sympathy  and  penetration  the 
needs,  opportunities  and  problems  of  these  various  local  social 
activities  which  have  their  counterpart  in  or  even  represent  the 
national  agencies. 

You  have,  in  short,"  150 — perhaps  250 — cities  in  the  country 
with  not  only  a  unified  budget-raising  program,  but  to  some 
degree  at  least  coordinated,  for  the  social  problems  of  that  com- 
munity, and  from  this  reservoir  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
understanding,  the  national  agencies  could  and  should  draw 
material  for  its  councils  which  would  not  only  bring  them  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  know  from  first-hand  experience  the  tem- 
per, aims  and  possibilities  in  the  social  work  of  our  towns,  vil- 
lages and  states,  but  would  give  the  national  agencies  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  wider  viewpoint — perhaps  the  larger 
needs — which  experience  in  a  national  field  tends  to  produce. 

Such  a  union  of  councils  should  bring  the  full  force  of  that 
peculiar  American  intelligence  which  meets,  in  the  last  analysis, 
conditions  as  they  are,  and  addresses  itself  to  their  remedy  or  de- 
velopment without  prejudice  and  without  reservation. 

-  G.  D.  Pope 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  Minneapolis  reminds  us  that  engineering  progress  came 
from  the  engineers,  and  that  professional  progress  in  social 
work  must  likewise  come  from  the  profession : 

I  do  not  believe  promotion  of  social  work  in  this  country  has 
been  finished..  It  may  be  in  the  East  although  I  doubt  it.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  in  the  West. 

The  normal  national  agency  committed  to  promotion,  stand- 
ardization and  increasing  efficiency  is  not  competent  to  do  the 
things  which  the  Engineer  suggests. 


Engineering  progress  has  been  made  by  the  body  of  profes- 
sional engineers  independent  of  the  particular  job  they  happen 
to  be  on.  Cities  have  not  made  engineering  progress.  Corpo- 
rations have  made  but  little.  The  professional  group,  through 
the  stimulus  of  exchange  of  ideas,  testing  out  each  other's  find- 
ings, etc.,  has  brought  the  practice  of  engineering  to  its  present 
state.  I  believe  therefore  we  are  not  to  seek  for  this  sort  of 
leadership  in  our  local  or  national  organizations,  composed  as 
they  must  be  of  all  sorts  of  people.  We  must  look  to  our  profes- 
sional associations,  sometimes  to  single  individuals  like  Miss 
Richmond,  to  blaze  our  paths  in  this  task.  Miss  Richmond's 
work,  however,  is  the  crown  of  a  generation  of  effort.  The 
effort  was  made  by  the  professional,  aided  of  course  by  the 
trained  volunteer  with  a  professional  spirit.  Much  of  the  pro- 
cess that  the  engineer  suggests  was  the  process  through  which 
Miss  Richmond  went  in  producing  her  results.  The  vehicle, 
however,  was  not  a  national  association  nor  a  local  administra- 
tion.   It  was  group  thinking. 

My  knowledge  of  national  associations  is  only  with  the  Red 
Cross  during  two  years  of  the  war  and  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  My  experience 
with  material  from  these  national  headquarters  is  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  Engineer's  observation.  The  Engineer  must 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  agencies  he  chanced  to  visit. 

There  are  many  questions  on  which  no  national  agency  can 
as  yet  give  an  answer.  The  Community  Fund  is  one.  We  must 
all  be  thinking  about  it.  We  can  clear  our  experiences  with  it 
through  every  available  channel  of  group  thinking.  It  would 
block,  however,  one  of  the  important  experiments  in  financing 
social  work  for  any  national  agency  to  give  even  a  tentative 
judgment  at  this  time  on  the  question  of  yes  or  no. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  Engineer  has  run  too  closely  a  parallel 
between  the  sanctions  inherent  in  engineering  based  as  they  are 
on  exact  sciences  and  the  sanctions  in  social  work  based  on  the 
social  sciences.  Causation  in  the  physical  sciences  can  be  deter- 
mined with  practical  if  not  theoretical  certainty.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  subject  is  too  new.  There  are  too 
many  aspects  of  it.  Economists  come  with  their  more  or  less 
dogmatic  statement  that  a  man  is  an  economic  animal  swayed 
by  economic  motives.  A  certain  group  of  psychologists  come 
with  their  equally  dogmatic  assertion  that  man  is  a  brain  and 
all  of  importance  is  determined  by  brain  measurements.  In  the 
meantime  sociologists  and  social  workers  hesitating  between 
these  and  other  militant  sciences  have  recognized  the  maze  of 
motives  and  forces  which  act  upon  the  individual,  whose  causa- 
tive effect  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  measured. 

Frank  J.  Bruno 

And  we  mustn't  forget  the  many  men  and  women  who 
were  awakened  by  the  war  and  who  should  still  be  avail- 
able for  counsel  and  cooperation,  according  to  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross : 

We  need  more  criticism  like  that  of  our  friend  the  Engineer. 
The  Survey  could  render  a  great  service  by  having  other 
leaders  outside  the  social  work  field  give  their  point  of  view. 
Social  work,  in  its  broad  aspects,  must  be  representative  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  well  as  be  a  creater  of  public  opinion. 

The  past  six  years  created  a  new  social  interest  in  the  minds 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  potential  leaders  and  millions  of  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  As  an  opportunity  in  social  engineer- 
ing, have  national  and  local  leaders  fully  recognized  the  wealth 
of  support  that  these  people  can  give  or  have  they  slumped 
within  their  respective  specialized  shells  and  thoughtlessly  pro- 
moted indifference  in  the  minds  of  these  new  war-time  recruits? 

Another  question  is  the  extent  to  which  we  should  insist  upon 
the  fullest  refinements  of  standard  in  our  respective  cults  of 
social  work.  If  interest  in  new  communities  cannot  have  ex- 
pression in  work  of  the  1923  model,  should  we  prefer  that  noth- 
ing be  done  there  at  all?  From  an  engineering  standpoint,  is  it 
possible  to  gain  strength  from  a  lay  movement  which  begins 
where  we  found  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Boston  and  other  cities 
thirty  to  fifty  years  ago?  Can  we  by  the  sympathetic  interest 
and  counsel  of  national  and  state  movements,  enable  these  em- 
bryo efforts  to  evolve  more  rapidly  than  our  cities  did  and  get 
in  step  with  us  within  a  decade  or  two? 

The  rural  field  is  relatively  neglected.  It  is  developing  its 
own  leadership  and  becoming  more  assertive  economically  and 
otherwise.    Is  there  any  way  in  which     (Continued  on  page  667) 
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Why  Call  It  an  Analysis? 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  INTERCHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT  REPORT 
ON  THE  STEEL  STRIKE,  by  Marshall  Olds.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
475  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  Scevey. 

PHE  Interchurch  Report  of  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919  is  made 
the  object  of  attack  in  a  bulky  volume  by  Marshall  Olds, 
the  chief  incentive  of  which  is,  he  says,  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
church report  is  being  used  by  radicals  for  revolutionary  pur- 
poses.   For  this  "  fact  "  we  have  the  author's  unsupported  word. 

It  is  necessary  to  dismiss  at  the  outset  any  supposition  that 
Mr.  Olds'  "  analysis  "  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts.  Its  aim  is  avowedly  to  convict  the  Interchurch  investiga- 
tion of  radicalism. 

To  this  end  it  attempts  to  show  that  we  juggled  the  figures 
on  the  twelve-hour  day.  On  pages  86-87  there  is  the  admission 
that  we  were  justified  in  counting  36  per  cent  of  the  steel  work- 
ers of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  Manufacturing 
Plants  as  on  the  twelve-hour  day.  By  slurring  over  an  "alleged" 
interview  with  a  steel  leader  about  the  extent  of  the  twelve-hour 
work — at  which  interview  the  whole  commission  was  present, 
by  omitting  Judge  Gary's  own  admission  to  a  spokesman  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  that  the  percentage  of  twelve- 
hour  day  men  might  be  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  by  arbi- 
trarily throwing  out  everything  unfavorable  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions, Mr.  Olds  tries  to  show  that  we  unwarrantedly  lifted 
the  36  per  cent  to  52  per  cent.  The  nature  of  the  twelve-hour 
work  he  pronounces  to  be  "  leisurely."  The  diaries  which  give 
a  different  picture  are  called  "  alleged "  diaries  containing 
"  propaganda  "  material.  Mr.  Olds  ignores  the  fact  that  both 
"alleged  authors"  have  since  published  these  diaries:  Whiting 
Williams,  former  personnel  director  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Company,  in  What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind?  (Scribner's, 
1920)  and  Charles  Rumford  Walker,  now  assistant  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  Steel   (Houghton,  Mifflin,  1922). 

There  is  a  long  discussion  of  the  evils  of  unionization  of  the 
steel  mills — in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  did  not 
ask  for  unionization  but  for  "  some  form  "  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  social  effects  of  the  steel  policies  are  lightly 
skipped  over — the  spy  system  is  called  a  necessary  evil,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  in  failing  to  give  the  truth  about  the  strike  is 
explained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  steel  companies, 
the  strike  is  so  belittled  that  there  was  hardly  any  strike  at  all, 
the  State  Constabulary  did,  indeed,  some  firing,  but  only  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  so  on  and  on. 

The  "findings"  of  the  Commission  are  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Olds.  Sentiments  quoted  from  strikers  are  put  upon  the  lips 
of  the  commissioners.  Recognition  of  Foster's  powers  of  leader- 
ship, which  the  Olds  book  concedes  as  fully  as  the  Interchurch 
report,  are  the  basis  for  charging  that  Foster  is  the  "  hero  "  of 
the  report.  The  unquestioned  right  of  the  commission  to  employ 
investigators  sympathetic  toward  labor  to  get  the  adequate 
labor  point  of  view  is  impliedly  a  surrender  to  sovietism. 

Suppose  that  all  that  this  "  analysis  "  charges  were  true.  Go 
farther  and  assume  that  we  commissioners  all  lent  ourselves  to 
deceit — that  Nicolai  Lenin  wrote  the  report — that  all  the  Olds 
allegations  as  to  twisted  wages  and  hours  are  just!  Suppose 
there  were  no  seven-day  week  and  that  every  common  laborer 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion every  year.  Multiplying  Mr.  Gary's  figure  of  $5.88  as  the 
twelve-hour  daily  wage  by  three  hundred,  we  have  $1,764  (page 
33) — $194  indeed  above  the  carefully  estimated  minimum  of 
subsistence  standard  which  we  used  and  $260  below  the  min- 
imum comfort  standard  which  we  used.  Taking  Mr.  Gary's 
figures  of  workers  on  the  twelve-hour  day  as  about  69,000  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  this  bolshevistic  report  of 
the  percentage  of  twelve-hour  workers  differs  from  Mr.  Gary 
by  16  per  cent.  The  accusations  of  the  report  against  the  con- 
stabulary still  stand — except  that  the  troopers  acted  as  gently 
as  possible  in  their  shooting!  Civil  liberties  were  indeed  sus- 
pended over  large  areas  in  a  land  professedly  free,  but  all  in 
the  name  of  a  deeper  freedom. 


Where  does  this  leave  us?  It  leaves  us  with  69,000  men  in  one 
steel  corporation,  working  a  twelve-hour  day,  through  three 
hundred  days  a  year,  admittedly  unable  to  come  within  $260  of 
a  carefully  estimated  comfort  standard  for  a  year,  in  a  corpo- 
ration which  through  a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  had 
piled  up  a  surplus  of  over  $493,000,000 — nearly  half  billion 
dollars. 

Let  it  be  recorded,  moreover,  in  face  of  an  admitted  situa- 
tion like  this  that  a  man  was  found  to  write  and  a  publisher 
to  publish  justifications  of  the  twelve-hour  day  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  twelve  hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  presents  the  most  con- 
spicuous opportunity  in  industry  for  the  immigrant  worker  to  better 
his  economic  standing  by  making  up  for  his  inherent  handicaps 
through  a  maximum  use  of  his  greatest  asset.     (Page  241.) 

It  offers  one  type  of  special  oportunity  .  .  •  toward  Americaniz- 
ation.     (Page  244.) 

It  is  charged  that  the  Interchurch  movement  leaders  have  re- 
pudiated the  report.  The  only  repudiation  turns  out  to  be  a 
repudiation  by  Dr.  Foulkes  of  an  alleged  repudiation.  All  that 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Foulkes  says  is  that  the  report  is  "  liable  "  to 
be  "  discounted."  The  other  repudiators  are  two  former  em- 
ployes of  the  Interchurch  whose  vote  was  not  asked  in  the  first 
place. 

Books  like  these  out-steel  the  steel  group.  They  defend  the 
twelve-hour  day  with  an  inhumanity  seldom  charged  against 
the  steel  men  themselves.  The  twelve-hour  day  is  passing  and 
will  finally  disappear  by  adjustments  technically  made  by  the 
steel  leaders  themselves.  The  Interchurch  commissioners  are 
willing  to  be  called  Bolshevists  by  a  book  like  this  if  they  can 
help  create  the  public  opinion  which  will  put  that  pressure  upon 
the  steel  group  without  which  the  steel  men  say  they  cannot  act. 

The  only  bias  of  the  Interchurch  report  was  its  sincere  at- 
tempt to  take  seriously  the  social  creed  of  the  churches — a  creed 
which  since  1908  has  embodied  the  social  policy  of  all  the  larger 
religious  bodies  in  America.  Moreover,  if  the  report  had  made 
any  substantial  blunders  as  to  hours  and  wages  it  would  have 
been  answered  within  thirty  days  of  its  publication — and  an- 
swered by  steel  men  in  a  position  to  know. 

Francis  J.  McConnell 
Bishop  McConnell  was  chairman  of  the  investigating  commis- 
sion which  made  the  Interchurch  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of 
1919. 

The  Cooperative  Movement 

CONSUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  by  Charles  Oide,  trans- 
lated from  the  Frenchjtoith  an  introduction  and  supplementary  chap- 
ter by  James  Peter  warbasse.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  287  pp.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid  of  the  Subvby. 

NEXT  to  The  Consumers'  Cooperative  Movement,  that 
notable  contribution  by  the  Webbs  to  cooperative  literature, 
published  in  London  last  year,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared.  Some  might  also  wish 
to  except  Leonard  Woolf.  But  Woolf  is  a  theorist,  pure  and 
simple.  Gide  is  not.  He  describes  what  he  sees  and  knows, 
and  he  has  seen  and  knows  a  great  deal.  As  an  authority  on 
European  cooperation  he  stands  second  to  nobody,  not  even  to 
the  Webbs.  The  Webbs,  and  this  is  also  true  of  Woolf,  have, 
moreover,  not  quite  wiped  the  dust  of  Fabian  socialism  from 
their  glasses.  Gide  has  not  their  vision  into  the  future,  perhaps, 
but  what  he  sees,  he  sees  without  glasses. 

This  book  is  an  objective  study  of  cooperation  at  work  in 
France,  written  by  a  man  who  is  not  only  an  economist  of 
standing,  being  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  but  an  active  cooperator  as  well.  Most  of  us 
have  been  rather  fed  up  on  British  cooperation,  wonderful  as 
it  is.  Continental  cooperation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
largely  confined  to  pamphlets  and  propaganda.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  counting  the  numerous  books  on  Danish  cooperation. 
Producing  butter  at  fancy  prices  for  foreign  markets,  while 
your  own  children  get  margarine,  no  longer  comes  under  the 
head  of  cooperation. 
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Broadly  speaking,  we  have  known  that  the  membership  of 
the  French  cooperative  societies  has  risen  from  800,000  before 
the  war  to  over  a  million  and  a  half.  These  dry  statistics  Gide 
has  clothed  in  living  flesh.  The  French  movement  is  still 
numerically  and  financially  inferior  to  that  of  the  British,  but 
apparently  it  is  taken  more  seriously.  Where  the  average 
British  workingman,  while  still  belonging  to  his  "  Co-op,"  gives 
first  allegiance  to  his  Labour  Party,  the  Frenchman  is  first  of 
all  for  cooperation.  The  Britisher  emphasizes  politics,  the 
Frenchman  economic  action.  This  seems  to  be  true  even  of 
the  Socialists. 

Gide  was  in  earlier  days  closely  associated  with  those  found- 
ers of  the  cooperative  movement  who  saw  in  self-governing 
workshops  and  farmers'  marketing  associations,  equally  with 
consumers'  organizations,  three  paths  stretching  toward  a  com- 
mon goal.  They  strove  for  a  vague  sort  of  human  brotherhood 
in  which  the  Henry  Ford  system  of  profit-sharing  was  strongly 
emphasized.  Of  this  sentimental  school  Holyoake  was  patri- 
arch. 

The  modern  school  emphasizes  consumers'  organization  and 
recognizes  it  as  the  only  medium  of  progress  toward  a  collec- 
tivist  society.  Rather  reluctantly,  perhaps,  Gide  takes  his  place 
with  the  progressives.  There  is  a  note  of  sadness  in  his  de- 
marcation of  boundaries.  Intellectually  he  stands  with  the 
modern  school.     But  his  sentiments  are  obviously  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Warbasse's  special  chapter  on  the  status  of  cooperation 
in  this  country,  together  with  the  copious  footnotes  inserted 
by  Cedric  Long,  will  enable  the  American  reader  to  get  the 
contrasts  and  parallels  between  cooperation  abroad  and  in  the 
United  States.  Altogether,  this  is  a  book  which  no  student  of 
evolutionary,  economic  socialism  can  afford  to  miss. 

Albert  Sonnichsen 

A  New  Social  Psychology 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  James  MicKel  William*. 
Alfred  J.  Knopf.     458  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  the  Subvby. 

lV/fOST  of  the  current  treatises  on  social  psychology  have 
■*■'■*  been  written  from  what  we  may  call  the  biologic  point  of 
view.  That  is,  they  are  concerned  chiefly  with  instincts  and  their 
classification,  the  assumption  being  that  the  behavior  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  his  social  relations  is  determined  by  the  interplay  of 
those  native  ways  of  reaction  which  constitute  his  "  original  na- 
ture." This  for  instance  is  the  point  of  view  held  out  in  Mc- 
Dougal's  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  from  which  so  many 
contemporary  writers  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  gradually  been  working  its 
way  forward  a  different  point  of  view,  which  deserves  to  be 
called  sociological,  because  it  is  putting  forth  the  idea  that  "  what 
can  be  called  distinctly  individual  in  behavior  is  not,  contrary  to 
tradition,  original  datum,"  but  a  product  of  man's  environment, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  gregarious  and  not  a  lone-living 
individual.  This  is  the  point  of  view  to  be  found  in  John 
Dewey's  latest  work,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted. 

This  conception,  however,  is  not  new  nor  newly  developed. 
It  is  the  main  theme  in  Durkheim's  sociology,  wherein  he  in- 
sisted, many  years  ago  (and  presented  much  evidence  for  the 
fact),  that  the  mentality  of  the  individual  is  a  product  of  his 
social  being  and  evolution,  and  therefore,  to  fully  understand 
the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  group  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  the  forms  of  the  social  organization  under  which 
he  has  lived. 

Though  perhaps  not  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
Professor  Williams'  Principles  of  Social  Psychology  is  a  transi- 
tion from,  or  we  might  say  combination  of  these  two  attitudes. 
He  has  adopted  (also  adapted)  the  theories  of  the  former,  but 
employed  the  method  of  the  latter.  "  Social  relations  of  any 
group  are  determined  in  the  last  analysis  by  the  motives  of  the 
individual  members,"  the  motives  being  themselves  the  result  of 
the  interaction  of  his  instinctive  tendencies  (original  nature)  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  Professor  Williams'  book  is  not  devoted  to 
analysis  of  these  original  dispositions  nor  to  the  method  of  their 
interaction  but  to  an  actual  description  and  analysis  of  various 
types  of  social  organizations  and  activities.  It  is  the  admirable 
fashion  in  which  this  latter  analysis  is  made  that  constitutes,  to 
our  mind,  the  greatest  merit  of  Professor  Williams'  treatise. 

The  author  starts  out  with  the  hypothesis  that  our  native 
"  dispositions  are  subject  to  the  inborn  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  avoid  annoyance  and  feel  satisfaction  "  and  having  committed 
himself  to  the  hedonistic  principle,  he  makes  the  thesis  of  his 


book  the  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  conflict,  which  phenome- 
non, according  to  the  author,  is  the  primary  characteristic  of  all 
social  relations  that  in  themselves  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
interaction  between  the  individual's  egoistic  and  altruistic  ten- 
dencies, as  manifested  in  his  behavior  towards  other  members  of 
the  group.  The  egoistic  tendencies  are  defined  as  being  com- 
posed of  the  rivalrous  disposition,  the  disposition  to  dominate, 
and  the  fear  disposition  (including  submission)  ;  the  altruistic 
embrace  the  intellectual  disposition  and  the  sympathetic  disposi- 
tion. The  author's  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  conflict 
between  these  dispositions  reveals  itself  in  the  individual's  vari- 
ous social  relations  and  more  particularly  to  show  what  influ- 
ence the  struggle  for  wealth  and  domination  has  upon  the 
ideals  and  personality  of  the  members  of  various  social  groups. 
The  analysis  of  social  processes  on  the  basis  of  economic  con- 
flict alone,  as  Professor  Williams  has  done,  is  a  very  serious 
limitation  to  the  study  of  their  psychology.  Professor  Wil- 
liams has  thus  been  forced,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  devote 
more  than  the  deserved  amount  of  space  to  those  social  rela- 
tions in  which  the  phenomenon  is  prominent,  as  for  instance 
industrial  and  political  relations,  and  to  pass  over  lightly  or 
omit  altogether  those  in  which  little  support  is  to  be  found  for 
it,  as  in  the  psychology  of  customs  and  beliefs  of  which  we  find 
no  discussion  at  all.  More  seriously,  it  has  led  him  to  omit 
discussing  such  fundamental  phenomena  as  imitation,  sugges- 
tion and  the  herd  instinct.  Nor  do  we  find  any  reference  to  the 
theories  of  psychoanalysis  in  spite  of  the  important  place  which 
the  concept  of  conflict  holds  in  them.  Finally  the  book  suffers 
not  to  a  small  degree  from  the  moral  purpose  which  the  author 
wishes  it  to  fulfill.  Professor  Williams  is  extremely  desirous 
of  elevating  the  ideals  and  social  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  and  so  has  forgotten  about  the  existence  of  other  peo- 
ples. There  is  no  discussion  of  social  relations  in  other  coun- 
tries or  of  social  behavior  among  other  races.  In  his  rather 
copious  bibliography  of  several  hundred  references  not  more 
than  a  half-dozen  are  to  continental  authors.  In  spite  of  its 
fundamental  omissions,  however,  Professor  Williams'  book  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  masterly;  the  one  on  Congeniality  should  take  its  place 
with  James'  famous  chapter  on  Habit. 

David  S.  Wechsler 

Reading  the  Group  Mind 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  SOCIETY,  by  Morris  Ginsberg,  U.  A.     B.  P. 
Button  <t  Co.    174  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  Subvbt. 

"TPHE  duty  of  folk  psychology,"  says  Lazarus,  "is  to  di»- 
*■  cover  the  laws  which  come  into  operation  wherever  the 
many  live  and  act  as  one."  Within  this  realm,  which  is  the 
meeting  place  and  joint  working  ground  of  sociology  and  psy- 
chology, there  has  been  an  ever-growing  body  of  interpretation 
and  theory  since  Tarde,  in  The  Laws  of  Imitation,  outlined 
his  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  group 
mental  interaction. 

Professor  Ginsberg  of  University  College,  London,  in  The 
Psychology  of  Society  analyzes  and  compares  some  of  the  lead- 
ing theories  which  have  emerged  from  this  field.  While  the 
book  makes  no  pretensions  of  developing  new  theories  of  its 
own,  it  is  helpful  because  of  the  clarity  of  its  comparative  treat- 
ment of  McDougal,  Trotter,  Bagehot,  Tarde  and  others;  and 
especially  so  because  of  its  keen  insight  and  critical  interpreta- 
tion of  their  materials.  The  main  problems  touched  upon 
are:  the  relation  of  instinct  to  social  structure  and  function; 
the  nature  of  will  and  reason,  and  their  relation  to  instinct  and 
impulse;  the  nature  of  the  social  mind,  especially  as  affected  by 
tradition,  popular  opinion,  and  racial  and  national  charac- 
teristics; and  the  bases  of  unity  found  in  the  crowd,  the  public, 
and  other  social  groupings.  The  most  important  conclusion 
reached  is  that  "  the  conception  of  a  social  or  group  mind  is 
of  no  great  value  to  social  theory,  and  that  it  is  fraught  with 
considerable  danger,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  social  philoso- 
phy." 

The  interpretation  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  crowd  and  the  public  and  its  signifi- 
cance, are  not  new,  but  constitute  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
which  should  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  not  gone  specifically 
into  those  topics  before;  and  the  summary  of  the  weaknesses 
inherent  in  "democratic"  institutions  is  especially  good. 

Wc  must  not  be  overcritical  of  a  British  writer  for  omitting 
American   authorities,   but   one    feels    that   his   analysis   of    the 
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group  mind  would  have  been  stronger  had  he  utilized  Small 
and  Ward  and  Giddings;  and  Boas  might  have  been  of  help  in 
examining  racial  characteristics.  The  author's  definition  of 
tradition  seems  too  inclusive.  It  should  not  be  made  synony- 
mous with  social  heritage,  which  properly  includes  social  usage, 
institutions  and  culture  as  well  as  thought  content  transmitted 
from  previous  generations.  And  probably  many  sociologists 
would  disagree  with  him  that  association  is  limited  to  organ- 
ization for  specific  ends,  insisting  that  the  term  may  be  cor- 
rectly applied  to  any  socialized  relationship,  whether  or  not 
it  is  consciously  and  directly  purposive. 

Earle  Edward  Eubank 

Speaking  for  the  French  People 

THE  IDEALS  OF  PRANCE,  by  Charles  Cestre.    Abingdon  Press.    325 
pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

DROFESSOR  CESTRE,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  American 
^  Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne — a  significant  development  from 
the  orthodox  literary  courses  in  foreign  universities  in  which 
American  literature  is  a  microscopic  appendix  to  English  litera- 
ture— last  winter  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  on  the  spirit  and  mentality  of  the 
French  people.  Even  at  that  time  there  were  current  in  this 
country  many  misapprehensions  on  this  subject.  Today,  Pro- 
fessor Cestre's  lectures,  in  book  form,  ought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory reading  for  all  who  speak  and  write  of  the  motivation 
of  France  in  that  country's  political  actions  without  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  other  interpretations  of  French  ideals 
by  Frenchmen,  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  Professor  Cestre. 
But  readers  of  the  Survey  who  are  acquainted  with  his  care- 
ful, scholarly  exposition  of  social  and  industrial  issues  in  his 
country  given  in  its  pages  from  time  to  time  will  know  that  he 
sincerely  believes  whatever  he  says. 

For  some  of  us  it  may  be  difficult  to  harmonize  Professor 
Cestre's  description  of  the  essential  pacifism  of  the  French  people 
with  recent  actions  of  their  government;  but  other  writers  like- 
wise, who  are  by  no  means  apologists  or  propagandists,  take  that 
view.  Is  any  European  people — has  any  European  people  ever 
been — militarist?  Of  course  not.  The  tragedy  is  that,  with  all 
our  machinery  of  parliaments  and  popular  elections  the  ideals 
of  the  common  people  so  rarely  dominate  the  government — 
even  in  democracies.  At  any  rate,  before  we  denounce  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  French  people,  let  us  know  what  its  ideals 
really  are — and  this  Professor  Cestre  aids  us  in  doing  by  his 
clear  and  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject. 

As  the  Twig  Is  Bent 

HEREDITY  AND  CHILD  CULTURE,  by  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  M.  D. 
E.  P.  Dutton  <£  Co.     219  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  oj  the  Survey. 

FROM  his  experience  as  president  of  the  Children's  Welfare 
Federation  of  New  York,  Dr.  Chapin  makes  the  relative 
advantages  to  the  human  race  of  biologic  and  social  inheritance 
serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for  his  consideration  of  what 
child  welfare  work  demands.  He  is  rather  pessimistic  in  deeming 
the  present  generation  nerve  shattered  and  he  is  too  optimistic 
in  believing  that,  with  two  decades  of  quarantine,  defectives 
would  die  out.  He  is  indeed  on  dangerous  ground  when  he  re- 
marks, "  Such  a  quarantine  should  be  applied  to  all  tramps, 
cranks,  and  generally  worthless  beings."  It  is  still  difficult  to 
diagnose  crankism  and  general  worthlessness ;  the  terms  have 
been  applied  too  freely  to  social  reformers  and  propagandists  for 
the  very  measures  which  today  are  regarded  as  the  most  prom- 
ising for  the  world. 

The  advice  which  he  gives  for  pregnant  women  is  impractic- 
able, even  though  sound,  because  it  is  possible  for  only  a  little 
group  of  the  wealthy,  leisure-class  mothers.  To  this  extent 
specialized  hygienic  programs  lose  in  practical  social  values. 

One  finds  occasional  sentences  that  cannot  be  accepted  as  fact; 
as,  for  example,  "  No  real  growth  can  be  said  to  take  place  un- 
der two  years  ";  "  If  the  skull  is  improperly  shaped,  the  brain  in 
this  area  is  imperfectly  developing."  There  is  little  to  support 
the  suggestion  on  page  71  that  the  mortality  of  the  first  month  of 
infancy  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  improving  breast  feedings.  As 
is  well  known  the  mortality  rate  at  later  periods  has  shown  the 
influence  of  better  hygiene,  improved  artificial  feeding,  and  in- 
creased attention  to  nursing,  but  the  earliest  mortality  is  largely 


due  to  causes  affected  only  by  pre-natal  hygiene,  or  better  obstet- 
rical service.  Enthusiasm  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  logic, 
as  is  further  represented  in  the  statement,  "  A  soldier  in  the 
trenches  was  six  times  as  safe  as  the  baby  in  the  slums." 

These,  however,  are  not  great  blemishes  upon  the  construc- 
tive, social  message  that  is  proclaimed.  Dr.  Chapin  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  family  as  the  center  of  life,  and  he  would  urge 
having  schools  for  the  teaching  of  motherhood,  suggesting  indeed 
a  higher  education  training  women  for  wifehood  rather  than  for 
the  teaching'  profession.  Incidentally,  he  might  also  have  sug- 
gested schools  for  fatherhood. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  volume  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  dependent  child.  He  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  wide  use  of  children's  hospitals,  and  regrets  their  increase 
in  large  numbers.  His  large  experience  in  the  placing  out  of 
children  gives  him  a  proper  perspective  for  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  the  adoption  of  children, 
and  the  extension  of  boarding-out  systems  for  the  treatment  of 
poorly  nourished  children.  His  description  of  the  Speedwell  sys- 
tem is  brief,  but  it  suffices  to  convince  one  of  its  rich  social  value. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  adoption  of  children  manifests 
his  broad  views  upon  the  subject  and  shows  him  to  be  a  profound 
believer  in  uniting,  in  a  practical  manner,  childless  homes  and 
homeless  children.  He  is  opposed,  however,  to  the  idea  of  un- 
married women  retaining  the  care  of  their  children,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  child,  "  who  is  the  only  innocent  party  in  the 
transaction,  should  have  the  primary  consideration." 

As  a  whole,  the  outlook  of  the  book  is  preeminently  social, 
and,  coming  from  a  physician  of  large  experience,  exhibits  a 
point  of  view  which  merits  thoughtful  consideration.  There  is 
no  radical  departure  from  accepted  theories,  nor  any  novel  sug- 
gestions for  improving  social  conditions  that  underlie  any  of  the 
problems  discussed.  The  most  notable  feature  is  the  centering 
of  attention  upon  childhood,  as  the  point  of  greatest  leverage 
for  raising  the  standards  of  the  growing  generation  and  improv- 
ing the  likelihood  of  the  fullest  development  of  future  genera- 
tions. Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D. 


Some  Dangers  of  Drudgery 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE,  by  Margaret  Leonora  Eyles. 
Grant  Richards,  Ltd.,  London.  167  pp.  Price  $1.08  postpaid  of  the 
Survey. 

ipXPERI MENTAL  psychologists  have  instruments  to  mea- 
■L/sure' sensitivity  to  pain;  likewise,  sociologists  and  economists 
have  statistics  and  facts  which  measure  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  percentages  of  the  population  which  find  themselves 
placed  in  the  various  classes.  Neither  system  of  measurement 
essays  to  indicate,  however,  just  precisely  how  pain,  in  the  one 
instance,  and  a  low  standard  of  living,  in  the  other,  really  feel. 

Mrs.  Eyles  in  her  study  of  The  Woman  in  the  Little  House 
has  made  quite  clear  how  it  feels  to  be  an  "  ordinary  English 
working-class  woman,  wife  and  mother."  "  It  is  decidedly  not 
a  book  about  the  slums,"  says  its  author,  who  early  admits 
that  it  is  her  purpose  to  arouse  the  women  of  the  British 
working  classes  to  an  appreciation  of  their  disabilities  and 
shortcomings,  their  obligations,  duties,  and  opportunities.  She 
wants  to  stir  them  to  think,  not  just  in  general  but  in  such  a 
way  that  their  thinking  will  take  effect  in  the  type  of  repre- 
sentatives they  send  to  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  type  of 
children  they  start  in  life. 

With  a  characteristic  British  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Eyles 
points  out  that  in  their  home  life  will  be  found  the  key  to  the 
present  temper  of  the  people. 

Those  who  seriously  want  to  find  the  reason  for  revolutionary 
talk  and  action  today  must  look  into  the  little  homes  for  it.  It 
isn't  the  law-breaking  Bolshevist  section  of  the  community  that  is 
dangerous.  The  miners  who  have  fought  their  grim  fight  against 
reduction  of  wages  and  consequent  deterioration  in  the  standard  of 
living  are  not  Bolshevists;  they  are  sober  British  working  men. 
All  they  can  see  now  is  that  if  a  miner  has  five  pounds  a  week  and 
five  children,  and  a  mine  owner  five  thousand  a  year  and  five 
children,  the  miner  is  not  going  to  have  his  five  pounds  docked  to 
three  pounds  ten  in  order  that  the  royalties  paid  to  the  mine  owner 
may  not  be  less  than  five  thousand  a  year.  There  is  cold  British 
logic  in  the  miners'  position. 

Mrs.  Eyles  is  convinced,  however,  that  changes  cannot  be 
based  solely  upon  cold  British  logic.  The  changes  she  wishes 
to  see  brought  about  must  be  based  on  conviction  and  kindliness 
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and  on  a  general  realization  of  common  brotherhood.  These 
changes  can  begin  here  and  now  in  certain  details  and  the 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  little  home  and  in  homely  matters. 

The  major  portion  of  Mrs.  Fyles'  book  is  concerned  with  a 
vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  the  working-class  fam- 
ily, the  house,  the  income,  the  marketing  and  the  food,  the  recre- 
ation and  the  routines  that  must  be  followed,  the  sex  life  and 
motherhood.  The  kind  of  marital  relations  that  develop  out  of 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  isolation  for  the  woman  and  anxiety  and 
irritation  for  the  man,  the  way  in  which  children  are  borne, 
reared  and  taught,  the  care  of  aged  relatives,  the  attitude 
toward  neighbors,  landlords  and  religion,  traditional  ideas 
about  home  and  maternity,  all  are  brought  out  in  this  book. 
Correlative  suggestions  on  what  should  be  done  to  make  the 
little  house  more  livable  for  the  housekeeper  and  the  family, 
how  marketing  and  buying  can  be  improved,  suggestions  on  diet, 
ventilation,  sleeping,  dressing  and  bathing,  advice  on  sex  hygiene 
for  the  workingman  and  on  pregnancy  and  maternity  care  for 
the  wife,  parallel  the  exposition  of  the  unhappy  conditions  now 
prevalent. 

Not  rigidly  scientific  in  detail  perhaps,  yet  with  shrewd  in- 
tuition, practical  in  the  sense  of  having  close  relation  to  experi- 
ence, with  a  style  that  reflects  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the 
British  women  of  the  cooperative  guilds,  the  author  of  this  book 
has  done  workingmen  and  women  a  real  service  in  writing  it. 

The  Evolution  of  Medicine 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  ITS  SALIENT  FEATURES,  by 
Walter  Libby,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  427  pp.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

IN  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a  "  Science  Room."  On  the  shelves  of  this  room  are 
books  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  evolution  of  scientific  thought, 
subject  matter  being  of  secondary  consideration.  Here  one 
feels  that,  as  Guy  de  Chauliac  (quoted  by  Dr.  Libby)  expresses 
it,  "  we  are  like  children  astride  the  neck  of  a  giant,  who  see 
all  the  giant  sees  and  something  besides." 

Though  Dr.  Libby  in  his  preface  to  The  History  of  Medicine 
says  that  "  through  an  almost  inexplicable  oversight  "  he  failed 
to  mention  this  room  (in  a  former  publication)  it  is  evident 
throughout  his  writings  that  he  has  felt  its  influence  and  trans- 
mits it  to  his  readers.  Even  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  an 
account  of  great  discoverers,  Dr.  Libby  makes  the  reader  feel 
that  the  work  of  the  discoverer  is  but  a  link  in  a  chain  whose 
beginnings  reach  back  to  earlier  studies  and  which  is  to  be  fur- 
ther added  to  by  future  researches.  It  is  this  thought  of  con- 
tinuity which  will  make  medical  history  more  popular  among 
students  in  general. 

Some  of  the  chapters  in  Libby's  History  of  Medicine  arc 
almost  encylopedic,  and  one  is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  in- 
formation compressed  into  several  pages  and  wishes  that  the 
author  had  further  developed  some  of  the  interesting  bits  of 
information  only  hinted  at.  The  book  represents  lectures  de- 
livered to  third-year  medical  students  "  in  one  of  the  American 
Schools  of  Medicine,"  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  begin- 
ners, in  style  or  subject  matter. 

C.  N.  B.  Camac,  M.  D. 

Good  Enough  to  Be  Better 

AMERICAN  LABOR  TEAR  BOOK.  1921-22  (Vol.  IV),  edited  by  Alem- 
ahder  Trachtenberg  and  Benjamin  Olassberg.  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science.    454  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

SCOLDING  the  Labor  Year  Book  is  like  upbraiding  the 
cook.  Better  to  have  her  at  last,  and  the  meal  a  bit  under- 
done and  stale,  than  to  go  hungry.  The  book  carries  the  record 
only  into  1921 :  not  only  in  its  untimeliness,  but  in  style  it  is  still 
mainly  meat  for  students  and  labor  publicists.  To  them  it  is 
as  indispensable  as  a  standard  year  book  should  be.  Labor 
leaders  will  not  be  so  quick  to  recognize  the  indispensability; 
and  they  have  some  excuse. 

The  "  international  socialist,  labor  and  cooperative  movement" 
gets  185  pages;  the  American  movement  85;  and  of  the  85,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  railway  unions  and  the  miners  get  only  35. 
Directories  are  lacking  (there  is  a  valuable  list  of  unions 
not  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.) ;  the  labor  press  is  missing,  and 
calendars  of  conventions.  It  does  strike  out  into  excellent  brief 
histories  of  specific  unions,  the  railroaders,  the  painters,  the 
headgear  and  textile  workers.  Thus  like  preceding  volumes,  it 
pioneers  for  that  Labor  Encylopedia  which  is  still  to  be  written. 


Civil  liberties  and  labor  in  law  and  courts  are  done  com- 
pletely and  compactly;  there  are  scores  of  useful  pages  on 
farmers,  unemployment,  the  Negro,  espionage,  the  open  shop, 
and  incomes,  individual  and  corporate.  Things  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone;  nevertheless  the  volume  is  surprisingly  readable. 

How  shall  we  get  a  better  year  book?  But  for  the  Rand 
School  we  should  have  none.  It  is  high  time,  however,  for  rep- 
resentative researchers  from  many  angles  of  labor  to  get  to- 
gether and  do,  first,  some  planning  and  subdividing  of  work. 
It  is  hard  for  a  book  to  be  history,  encyclopedia,  directory, 
almanac  and  philosophy  in  one,  and  this  for  America  and  the 
universe — trade-union,  socialist,  cooperative,  revolutionist,  inter- 
nationalist. Beyond  the  planning,  there  are  two  stages  in  the 
execution:  the  books  of  cold  research  for  the  monk  and  pub- 
licist and  the  handbooks  for  the  preoccupied  labor  leader  and 
the  inquiring  rank  and  file.  The  editors  of  the  first  four  year 
books  have  laid  the  foundations  well;  the  labor  researchers 
have  yet  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  pioneers. 

Heber  Blankenhorn 

Our  Illiterate  First  Families 

MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS,  by  Cora  Wilson  Stewart.     S.  P.  Dutton  <&  Co. 

194  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 
THE    MOUNTAIN    SCHOOL   TEACHER,    by   Melville   Davisson   Post. 

D.  Appleton  &  Go.     197  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

MOONLIGHT  schools  had  their  origin  in  Rowan  County, 
Kentucky,  September  5,  191 1.  A  mountain  mother,  a 
boy  who  ought  to  have  been  a  poet,  and  the  tragic  need  of 
an  illiterate  man  were  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  The 
story  Miss  Stewart's  book  has  to  tell  is  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment and  goal  of  these  schools  for  illiterates  over  ten  years 
of  age.  They  grew  because  of  an  imperative  human  need.  War 
reports  showed  that  from  Kentucky  alone  30,000  illiterate  sol- 
diers, the  majority  of  them  white,  were  sent  to  France.  But 
from  Kentucky  came  also  the  movement  toward  education. 

The  numerous  pictures  in  Miss  Stewart's  book,  the  facsimile 
letters  of  the  pupils,  and  the  statistics,  should  be  the  source  of 
much  thought  on  the  part  of  scientists,  sociologists  and  educa- 
tors. The  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  see  justice 
done  to  those  "  who  have  eyes  which  see  not,  and  hands  which 
write  not,"  if  a  true  democracy  is  ever  to  exist  in  the  richest 
country  of  the  world.  "With  over  four  million  voters  who 
cannot  read  their  ballots,  is  the  body  politic  sound,  healthy  or 
even  safe?"  Already  the  good  the  Moonlight  Schools  did  in 
Floyd  County,  Kentucky,  and  neighboring  counties  is  being  un- 
done by  politics.  There  is  a  message  for  America  today  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  childhood  prayer:  "God  help  Mother,  help 
Father,  help  Sister,  help  everybody.  Teach  me  to  read  and 
write.  Watch  over  Honey  and  make  him  a  good  dog,  and 
keep  us  all  from  getting  lost  in  the  Wilderness.    Amen." 

Another  sidelight  on  the  schools  for  mountain  whites  is  given 
by  Melville  Davisson  Post  in  The  Mountain  School  Teacher, 
an  allegory  paralleling  the  life  of  Christ  by  the  story  of  a  school 
teacher  in  the  heart  of  the  Kentucky  mountains.  The  author 
has  given  a  remarkable  picture  of  a  childlike  race,  4,500,000 
people,  shut  away  in  the  pockets  and  crannies  of  a  mountain 
region  covering  64,000  square  miles.  They  are  full-blooded 
Americans  whose  fathers  made  American  history,  though  be- 
cause of  their  illiteracy  they  know  nothing  of  that.  The  United 
States  has  need  today  of  these  rare  people,  "  the  lost  tribes  of 
America."  Implied  in  Mr.  Post's  story  of  the  school  teacher 
and  his  mountain  pupils  is  a  moral  for  educators  and  social 
workers  everywhere!  "  If  you  love  a  thing  enough  it's  going 
to  understand  you."  Bertha  C.  Downing 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,   by  J.  A.  Hobstm.     George 
Allen  d  Vnwin,  Ltd.,  London.     157  pp.     Price  $1.08  postpaid  of  the 

Survey. 

R.  HOBSON  has  given  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  a  previous  book.  The  present 
study  is  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  larger  cyclical  fluc- 
tuations in  industry  and  possible  means  of  lessening  their  inci- 
dence. Drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  war  production  and 
the  high  level  of  the  people's  consuming  power  which  it  brought 
about  have  postponed  a  depression  coming  on  in  1914  by  seven 
or  eight  years,  he  inquires  whether  the  economic  influences  that 
have  brought  about  this  postponement  {Continued  on  pape  ( 
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The  Gamble  of  Coal 

To  the  Editor:  For  the  sake  of  having  a  better  under- 
standing of  coal,  some  one  ought  to  make  a  criticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  Z.  Ripley's  article  in  the  last  Survey  Graphic. 
He  seems  to  miss  a  perception  of  the  difference  in  basic  char- 
acter between  coal   mining   and   railroading. 

Railroading  is  a  production  industry  which  works  every  day 
and  Sunday.  The  days  of  ventures  have  gone  by.  There  is 
no  longer  an  extension  of  tracks  over  virgin  plains  into  un- 
inhabited land ;  no  fighting  with  Indians  or  chasing  of  buffaloes. 
It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  taking  chances. 

It  is  now  a  public  utility  with  the  returns  fixed  for  the  ser- 
vice performed  and  with  a  labor  cost  which  is  less  than  half 
of  the  total  cost  of  operation.  Moreover  with  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  equipment,  there  has  come  an  increase  in  the 
initial  investment. 

But  coal  mining  is  still  a  thing  of  taking  chances;  a  gamble. 
It  is  classed  along  with  all  mining  as  a  venture  and  in  the 
popular  conception  is  supposed  to  give  large  returns  to  hardy 
souls.  It  is  free  for  anybody  to  get  into  and  there  is  no  con- 
trol. The  people  of  the  industry  think  of  it  as  taking  chances. 
They  all  hope  that  the  next  shuffle  of  the  cards  will  produce 
big  winnings.  For  them,  as  with  gamblers,  it  is  a  matter  of 
feast  or  famine  with  no  possible  regularity  nor  planning,  not 
even  for  a  future  that  is  only  twenty-four  hours  ahead. 

One  cannot  go  out  in  the  rain  and  not  get  wet.  The  re- 
sult? It  is  human  nature  to  want  a  certainty  and  the  only 
way  to  have  a  certainty  in  gambling  is  to  stack  the  cards — 
frankly,  to  cheat. 

You  know  the  tale  of  how  a  union  organizer,  operating  a 
mine  locomotive  at  a  non-union  mine,  told  the  men  that  he 
could  prove  they  never  would  get  paid  for  more  than  a  ton 
and  a  half  no  matter  how  heavily  they  should  load  the  mine 
cars.  To  prove  it  he  got  some  others  to  attract  the  attention 
of  me  weigh-boss  while  he  ran  his  locomotive  onto  the  weigh- 
scales.  The  weigh-boss,  without  looking  outside  of  his  shanty, 
looked  at  the  beam  on  the  scales  and  called  out  the  weight 
— a  ton  ten  cwt.  Those  involved  in  the  prank,  so  the  story  goes, 
were  fired. 

It  is  in  the  getting  of  something  for  nothing  that  the  non- 
union operator  wins  out. 

Professor  Ripley  does  not  seem  to  know  the  real  difference 
between  union  and  non-union  mines,  nor  why  the  operator  of 
a  union  mine  envies  the  non-union  operator.  It  really  is  the 
certainty  which  the  non-union  man  has  of  winning;  his  free- 
dom to  stack  the  cards  in  the  gamble  of  coal.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  rates  which  are  paid,  but  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  things  for  which  no  payment  is 
made.  The  price  for  mining  .a  ton  of  coal  is  fairly  standard 
over  the  whole  country.  The  work  involved  in  mining  that 
ton  is  not  and  never  can  be  standard.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  ease  of  working  various  coal.  The  result  is  that  the 
earnings  of  the  men  are  up  and  down  and  all  over  the  scale 
and  individual  dissatisfaction  exists  in  every  mine,  union  and 
non-union. 

Professor  Ripley  in  his  article  states:  "Industrial  unrest 
necessarily  results  from  under-standardization  of  wages  and 
production  costs.  .  .  .  We  shall  never  have  industrial 
stability  in  coal  mining  so  long  as  the  wide  spread  continues 
to  exist  between  labor  costs  in  the  union  fields  .  .  .  and  non- 
union fields."  He  makes  no  distinction  between  rates  of  wages 
and  earnings.  Unionization  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the 
country  will  not  cure  the  troubles  of  bituminous  coal  mining. 
Unrest  will  continue  to  exist  as  it  does  in  the  anthracite  region 
where  there  is  the  greatest  inequality  in  the  rates  paid  and  no 
standardization  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved, 
though  Professor  Ripley  implies  that  there  is. 

Moreover  those  who  write  about  coal  should  realize  that 
it  is  not  the  cost  of  operation  which  determines  at  what  price 
the  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  but  the  cost  of  idleness. 
With  70  per  cent  of  full  operating  time  and  30  per  cent  idle 
time,   the  cost  of  production  increases  20  per  cent.     With  60 


per  cent  operating  time,  the  cost  of  idleness  is  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost. 

During  1921  (general  information)  the  non-union  mines 
worked  60  per  cent  and  the  union  40.  Only  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  mines,  in  the  variation  of  operating  times  between  mines, 
got  full  time.  In  the  future  it  is  going  to  be  hard  for  all  the 
mines  of  the  country  to  average  the  thirty  hours  out  of  a 
forty-eight  hour  week  which  they  actually  averaged  in  the 
past.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  twenty-four  hours.  The 
rates  of  wages  which  we  are  already  paying  contain  a  terrific 
overload  on  account  of  idle  time. 

I  wonder  if  Professor  Ripley  has  read  the  Four-Hour  Day 
in  Coal.  And  if,  having  read  it,  he  would  change  his  ideas 
as  to  why  the  miners  won  the  last  strike. 

We  in  our  neck  of  the  woods  believe  from  the  operators' 
side  that  the  last  strike  of  the  miners  was  lost  because  the 
price  of  coal  went  so  high  that  a  few  operators  fell  for  it, 
expecting  to  get  started  ahead  of  the  other  operators,  mean- 
while cleaning  up  the  cost  of  the  strike  and  making  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  a  nice  profit  besides.  It  hardly  mattered  who  was  the 
first  man  to  try  to  get  back  to  work.  The  price  of  coal  was 
mounting  and  if  this  man  did  not  do  it  this  week,  that  man 
would  have  done  it  next.  With  the  price  around  seven  dollars 
a  ton  and  all  the  railroad  branches  near  the  mines  full  of 
empty  cars,  there  was  the  chance  of  getting  enough  tonnage 
to  the  market  to  pay  for  the  strike  before  the  price  dropped 
or  railroad  cars  got  scarce.  We  ourselves  had  seventeen  days 
of  steady  work  immediately  after  the  strike,  the  longest  period 
in  two  years.  A  Coal  Operator 

A  Railroad  Striker  Speaks  Up 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  striking  car-man  I  consider  the 
editorial  that  is  in  the  Survey  of  January  a  very  fair  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  present  railroad  situation. 

Professor  Ripley's  statement  that  the  strike  of  the  six 
federated  shop-crafts  has  failed  or  is  a  fizzle  is  not  true; 
the  fact  that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  signed  up  with  the 
six  shop-crafts  is  proof  positive  of  this.  He  does  not  know 
that  if  the  four  brotherhoods  of  train-men  were  to  go  on  strike 
at  this  time,  the  machinists,  boiler-makers,  inspectors,  car- 
men, and  others  of  the  six  federated  shop-crafts,  if  they  were 
so  disposed,  could  in  a  very  short  time  operate  any  class  of 
trains  as  efficiently  as  the  present  men  in  that  department  of 
the  train  service,  because  of  their  long  and  efficient  service 
and  the  mechanical  ability  they  now  possess;  but  the  majority  of 
the  men  in  the  train  service  cannot,  under  two  or  three  years  of 
training  in  the  shop-men's  department,  accomplish  much  on 
account  of  their  slight  training  along  that  line. 

If  the  Railway  Labor  Board  had  been  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  railroad  workers  and  officials  of  the  railroads,  with 
a  president  taking  the  stand  of  fair  play  and  justice,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  strike,  in  my  opinion. 

And  until  the  powers  that  be  eliminate  class  consciousness 
by  adopting  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  counterbalance,  thus  assuring 
reciprocity  between  all  classes  of  people,  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  will  always  exist. 

Denver,  Colorado.  William  E.  Brooks 

Salvation  by  Luncheon 

To  the  Editor:  If,  as  indicated  in  the  Survey  for  December 
15,  you  really  wish  to  bring  the  world  "  salvation  by  luncheon  " 
you  should  move  to  France.  Here,  in  the  land  where  culinary 
art  is  sacred,  immemorial  custom  decrees  a  two-hour  lunch 
period.  The  most  hardened  and  inveterate  quick-luncher  is 
forced,  with  a  ruthlessness  Procrustes  would  have  admired, 
to  acknowledge  the  social  and  regenerative  value  of  this 
prandial  interlude.  During  my  first  few  weeks  in  Paris,  so 
prolonged  a  vacation  from  the  office  drove  me  to  hysterics. 
At  one  o'clock,  a  true  slave  of  habit,  I  automatically  lost  the 
power  of  urbane  speech,  and  tried  to  rise  from  the  table  while 
my  companions  were  just  beginning  to  {Continued  on  page  670) 
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The  Logic  of 

MOST  of  us  live  in  little  clearings  cut  out  of  the 
wilderness,  like  "  early  settlers."  But  unlike 
those  "  early  settlers,"  we  are  through  with 
the  wilderness.  The  wilderness  has  nothing 
more  for  us.  It  would  shame  our  philosophy  if  we  should 
be  caught  believing  that  the  wilderness  could  teach  us  any- 
thing. Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  catch  fleeting  glimpses 
of  novelty  beyond  the  borders  of  our  clearings,  but  we  mostly 
resist  the  temptation  to  investigate  and  learn. 

This  is  an  old  story  of  an  old  fashion  of  mind.  It  derives 
from  our  primitive  inheritance  of  fears.  Primitive  groups 
lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continuous  fear:  Fear  of  enemies, 
fear  of  starvation,  fear  of  the  gods  who  thronged  the  un- 
known spaces.  From  such  fears  primitive  peoples  protected 
themselves  by  means  of  charms,  taboos,  prayers,  magic  rites, 
ceremonials  of  many  kinds,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day  and  are  part  of  our  equipment  of  attic  miscellany. 

But  fears  are  wearing,  deadly  experiences.  They  cannot 
be  endured  forever.  They  must  be  dealt  with  after  more 
explicit  fashion.  They  must  be  organized  into,  or  organized 
out  of,  our  experiences.  Science  attempts  to  organize  them 
out  of  our  experience.  But  caution  tells  us  we  had  best 
beware  how  we  trifle  with  the  unknown.  After  all,  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  we  organize  our  fears  into  our 
lives,  or  organize  them  out  of  our  lives;  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  get  them  organized.  Then  we  can  know  where 
they  are,  and  we  can  plan  what  we  had  better  do  about  them. 
A  great  many  people  prefer  to  have  a  supply  of  fears  on 
hand — properly  groomed  fears,  which  they  can  demonstrate 
under  appropriate  conditions.  Whatever  we  do  with  them, 
it  is  essential  to  have  them  in  hand.  And  if  we  keep  them 
with  us,  it  is  specially  necessary  that  we  should  have  an 
appropriate  defense  for  them.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  thousand  years  we  have  built  up  a  great  logic  of 
defense,  the  defense  of  our  primitive  fears. 

This  defense  has  taken  the  form  of  an  intellectual  block- 
house, with  compartments  in  it  for  our  politics,  our  religion, 
our  morals,  our  social  fears  and  prejudices,  our  education 
and  our  economic  principles.  We  are  not  always  able  to 
keep  these  interests  separated ;  but  the  same  guns  of  logic 
protect  all  our  walls.  We  get  things  a  little  mixed,  now  and 
then,  indeed ;  but  the  logic  of  defense  makes  no  distinctions 
between  fears.  In  his  Public  Opinion,  Walter  Lippmann 
quotes  an  editor  who  wrote,  in  the  height  of  war  hysteria, 
as  follows: 

At  Christmastide  old  memories  soften  the  heart  ...  no 
heart  is  untouched  by  the  mysterious  influence  .  .  .  The 
country  is  honeycombed  with  red  propaganda — but  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  ropes,  muscles  and  lampposts  .  .  .  while  this 
world  moves  the  spirit  of  liberty  will  burn  in  the  breasts  of 
men. 

All  our  interests,  and  all  our  precious  fears  are  protected 
by  this  logic  of  defense.  "  I  love  a  good  Republican,"  said 
a  prominent  but  somewhat  discredited  member  of  that  party 
in  a  public  address,  not  long  ago ;  "  I  respect  a  good  Demo- 
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crat.  I  think  there  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  any  other 
sort  of  a  person !  "  Yet,  Professor  Turner  has  shown  that 
the  frontier,  that  is,  the  political  wilderness,  has  furnished 
most  of  the  fruitful  ideas  of  the  past  century. 

In  the  schools,  regimentation  of  minds  against  all  things 
novel  has  become  characteristic.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
"  izing  "  ourselves.  "  Willing  and  obedient  subordination 
of  the  minds  of  children  to  standards  and  ideals  prepared 
for  them  "  is  one  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  school,  today. 
So  far  has  this  repressive  policy  gone  that  one  of  our  leading 
educators  declares  that  the  time  has  come  when  "  students 
must-  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  their  own  judgments  "  in 
educational  matters,  once  more,  if  we  are  to  have  any  real 
minds  left. 

In  all  matters  intellectual,  the  process  of  defending  our 
fears  reaches  its  highest  achievements.  Since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  the  building  up  of  this  logic  of  defense  has  been 
the  chief  task  of  all  philosophers  of  institutionalism.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  being  particularly 
devoted  to  this  defense  of  fears  and  vested  prejudices.  But 
the  modern  world  has  its  share  of  the  same  procedures. 
Certain  types  of  modern  Protestantism  have  specially  gloried 
in  their  logic.  John  Calvin  confuted  the  young  doctor, 
Servetus,  and  burned  him  at  the  stake  in  the  cultured  city 
of  Geneva.  Servetus  argued  that  the  blood  circulates  through 
the  body.  But  Calvin  was  able  to  show,  conclusively,  that 
the  Bible  says  nothing  affirmative  on  that  subject.  Hence, 
Servetus  must  be  wrong! 

All  this  is  primitive.  It  is  the  projection  of  primitive  fears. 
But  we  do  not  care  to  be  called  primitive,  today.  We  prefer 
to  be  thought  intellectual,  modern,  up-to-date.  Hence,  we 
have  translated  our  fears  into  their  logical  equivalents.  We 
have  rationalized  them.  We  have  elected  them  into  unde- 
batable  realities.  We  see  menaces  lurking  everywhere.  We 
must  have  defenses  against  these  menaces.  We  set  up  prin- 
ciples. We  call  those  principles  eternal — the  everlasting 
moral  and  intellectual  principles  of  creation.  We  stand  be- 
hind those  principles.  We  call  upon  all  men  to  line  up,  for 
or  against.    We  undertake  to  judge  men  on  that  basis. 

We  have  forgotten  our  history,  or  we  never  knew  it.  We 
have  lost  the  spirit  of  science,  or  we  never  had  it.  We  have 
missed  the  spirit  of  the  great  religious  prophets,  or  we  never 
even  suspected  the  existence  of  that  spirit.  We  are  still 
afraid.  And  we  have  the  instruments  for  the  protection  of 
our  fears  more  pointedly  developed  than  ever  before.  Intol- 
erance has  a  more  substantial  defense,  today,  than  ever  in  the 
past.  We  have  men  of  science,  men  of  intellectual  eminence, 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  building  up  of  great  factual  sys- 
tems to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  logic  of  intolerance.  Truth, 
itself,  once  proclaimed  as  the  instrument  that  should  make 
us  free,  is  by  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  chains  that  shall 
bind  us,  past  escape,  in  the  horror-chambers  of  old  fears  and 
old  tyrannies.  The  logic  that  sets  out  to  defend  our  primi- 
tive fears  has  no  difficulty  in  distorting  or  denying  truth! 
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XI.     Organization  of  Industry 

Industry  has  grown  increasingly  complicated  since  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  made  possible  the  concentration 
of  power  in  one  locality.  Hand-work  industries  did  not 
thrive  under  too  great  concentration ;  water-power  was  never 
sufficiently  great  in  any  one  place  to  provide  for  more  than 
a  limited  development.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  growth 
of  an  industry  in  which  steam  or  electricity  furnishes  the  mo- 
tive energy:  no  limit,  that  is,  except  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  to  comprehend,  organize  and  integrate  the 
various  parts  of  the  enterprise  into  a  single  instrument  of 
production.  Large-scale  organization  is,  therefore,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  modern  industry,  limited,  as  may 
be,  by  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

1  Evolution  of  Industry. 
•  What  were  the  earliest  forms  of  human  industry?  What 
energies  did  men  control  outside  their  own  strength?  What  have 
been  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  large-scale  in- 
dustrial plants  of  today?  Upon  what  sources  has  man  depended  at 
various  times  for  his  labor  power? 

O        The  Organization  of  Great  Industries. 

w*  What  services  were  rendered  to  American  life  by  such  men 
as  Peter  Cooper,  Robert  Fulton,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  M.  Schwab?  The 
American  people  saw  Commodore  Vanderbilt  rise  from  poverty  to 
the  possession  of  perhaps  $100,000,000.  What  did  he  do,  if  any- 
thing, that  entitled  him  to  such  a  payment  out  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation? 

2        The  Interrelationships  of  Industries. 

*-*  •  How  could  business  go  on  if  the  railroads  were  to  stop  all 
transportation?  What  would  happen  if  the  coal  mines  were  to  be 
closed  down  for  six  months?  Why  are  the  nations  so  exercised 
about  oil  supplies  over  the  world?  Can  you  find  how  the  uses  of 
oil  have  increased  in  the  last  forty  years?  How  are  the  industries 
in  your  local  community  interrelated? 

A        The  Growth  of  Vocations. 

'  •  How  many  vocations  were  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
work  in  the  early  American  pioneering  community?  Recent  census 
statistics  indicate  that  there  are  now  more  than  13,000  vocations 
listed.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  great  increase?  What  are 
some  of  the  specialized  vocations  that  have  come  into  existence  in 
your  community  in  recent  years?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  in  the  last  seventy  years?  Does  agriculture 
require  more  specialization  today  than  formerly? 

CT        The  Growth  of  New  Products. 

•*-'•  What  industries  have  seen  most  increase  in  the  past  twenty 
years?  Which  ones  of  these  are  old  industries?  How  many  of  them 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  new  inventions  unknown  be- 
fore 1890?  What  has  become  of  the  older  household  work,  like 
baking,  washing  and  ironing,  making  dresses  and  carpets?  What 
new  "cultural"  vocations  are  to  be  found  in  your  community? 

Are  all  these  changes  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial?  Do  you  know 
of  any  critics  of  these  great  developments?  What  are  their  argu- 
ments?   What  has  become  of  the  small  industry  in  these  years? 
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The  Values  of  Violence 

The  world  has  now  had  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  almost 
continuous  violence  as  the  major  motif  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  The  practitioners  of  violence  have  had  this  very 
considerable  period  for  the  demonstration  of  their  wares; 
and  the  advocates  have  now  a  quite  amazing  mass  of  evidence 
on  which  to  base  their  arguments  for  more  of  the  same.  Vio- 
lence, as  a  method  of  organizing  the  community,  or  the 
world,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
best  known  of  all  methods  of  social  control.  The  results 
secured  in  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  are  but  additional  to 
all  that  the  ages  have  given  us.  But  history  is  hearsay.  Ignor- 
ing history,  we  have  enough  contemporary  materials  for  the 
uses  of  the  present  generation  and  for  a  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  the  method.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  faced  the 
issues:  What  has  violence  actually  accomplished  in  the  last 
ten  years? 

Iln  International  Affairs? 
•  Is  there  any  single  area  of  the  earth  anywhere  that  is  more 
secure,  in  any  respect,  than  it  was  in  1913?  Is  there  any  people  or 
group  that  finds  existence  more  endurable?  Is  democracy  any  more 
secure?  Is  the  world  safer  for  democracy?  Is  democracy  safer  for 
the  world?  Are  there  any  two  nations  that  are  living  more  ami- 
cably together  now  than  in  1913  ?  Has  violence  eliminated  any  evil 
that  existed  in  1913?  What  has  been  accomplished  in  international 
affairs  in  these  ten  years? 

2  Domestic  Affairs? 
•  Has  America,  in  any  respect,  a  profit  to  show  for  these  ten 
years?  Is  life  more  secure?  Is  wealth  more  equitably  distributed? 
Is  knowledge  more  general?  Is  morality  on  a  higher  level?  Is 
beauty  more  prevalent  and  more  esteemed?  Have  any  old  fears  been 
dissipated?  Are  we  more  at  home  in  the  world?  Has  our  added 
wealth  made  us  a  happier,  a  more  respected,  a  more  just  or  intelli- 
gent nation?  What  have  been  the  gains  for  us  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people  in  these  ten  years? 

3  What  Have  These  Years  Done  to  Individuals? 
•  Are  the  men  and  women  of  America  more  thoughtful  today 
than  they  were  in  1913?  Are  they  more  generous?  Are  they  more 
tolerant?  What  have  these  years  done  with  our  respect  for  law? 
Do  we  believe  in  government  today  as  Americans  were  once  sup- 
posed to  do?  Do  we  uphold  the  law  and  "let  the  law  take  its 
course"?  Are  the  present  outbreaks  of  violence  all  over  the  coun- 
try isolated  phenomena,  or  have  they  some  relation  to  the  interna- 
tional violences  of  the  past  ten  years?  What  sort  of  education  are 
the  people  of  your  community  now  getting  along  these  lines:  for  a 
life  of  peaceful  cooperation  or  for  a  life  of  violence?  How  are 
they  taking  the  lessons? 

A        What  Is  to  Be  the  End? 

'  •  Where  are  these  tendencies  toward  violence  in  international, 
domestic  and  individual  activities  to  stop?  Or  is  there  to  be  no 
end  to  them  until  civilization  has  been  destroyed?  What  is  being 
done  in  your  community  to  organize  the  spirit  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion among  men?  What  is  the  cure  for  the  present  situation? 
Must  individuals  do  whatever  their  groups  or  their  nations  do? 
Can  no  individual  rightly  resist  the  spirit  of  violence?  Should 
peaceful  individuals  try  to  get  control  of  their  groups  and  their 
governments?  What  has  violence  accomplished  that  we  should 
all  surrender  to  it? 

References:  pp.  624-627. 


The  books   mentioned  on   this   page   may   be   obtained   through   the 
Survey  Book  Department. 
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MUCH  of  the  progress  of  social  service 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
is  epitomized  in  the  career  of  Amos  W. 
Butler,  who  resigned  recently  as  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  at  that 
post.  Under  his  direction  Indiana  took  the 
lead  in  penal  reform.  When  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  met  in  Washington 
in  1910  it  recognized  as  three  outstanding 
contributions  that  this  country  had  made  to 
the  solution  of  prison  problems:  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  law,  the  probation  sys- 
tem and  the  laws  relating  to  child  welfare, 
with  juvenile  courts,  all  advanced  by  Mr. 
Butler  in  Indiana.  His  recommendations 
formed  the  basis  for  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  congress  for  use  in  prison  reform 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
new  method  of  treating  the  criminal  in- 
sane and  feebleminded  has  been  worked 
out  in  Indiana  during  Mr.  Butler's  admin- 
istration; a  poor  relief  law  has  been  en- 
acted that  applies  the  principles  of  organ- 
ized charity  to  the  entire  state;  a  state 
penal  farm  and  a  correctional  department 
of  the  Women's  Prison  have  been  estab- 
lished; and  child  welfare  work  has  been 
notably  advanced.  Mr.  Butler  served  un- 
der seven  governors,  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations,  and  he 
says,  "  Politics  never  touched  the  charities 
office  in  all  that  time." 

ROBERT  W.  De  FOREST,  president  of 
Survey  Associates,  has  succeeded  Herbert 
Hoover  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visors and  Sponsors  of  Better  Times,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  activities 
of  the  2,000  charitable  and  social  welfare 
organizations  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  De 
Forest  is  also  president  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

OTTO  W.  DAVIS,  organizer  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  its 
secretary  for  seven  years,  has  returned  to 
his  native  state  as  secretary  of  the  newly 
organized  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Davis  was 
instrumental  in  securing  model  housing 
codes  for  Minneapolis  and  for  Columbus, 
where  he  previously  was  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  also  in  promot- 
ing the  Minnesota  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mission, on  which  he  served.  Many  of  the 
progressive  provisions  of  the  new  Minne- 
sota laws  relating  to  unfortunate  children 
are  ascribed  to  his  suggestions. 

ANOTHER  RECRUIT  for  the  difficult 
job  of  directing  a  council  of  social  agencies ! 
Margaret  F.  Byington  goes  to  Hartford,  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Council  there,  with 
an  unusually  broad  equipment  gained  by 
digging  under  the  surface  of  things  in 
case  work  and  community  organization. 

GEORGE  R.  BEDINGER,  director  of 
Health  Service,  New  York  County  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  has  just  accepted  the 
appointment  of  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  headquarters  at  419  South  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia.  The  activities  of  the 
association    include    a    broad    program    of 
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social  legislation  and  much  work  on  behalf 
of  the  dependent  wards  of  the  state.  In 
the  course  of  his  career  as  an  organizer  and 
administrator  of  social  service  activities, 
Mr.  Bedinger  has  been  manager  of  the 
seals  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York;  director  of  the  Baby 
Hygiene  Association  in  Boston;  and  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
in  Detroit.  His  recent  work  in  New  York 
has  developed  a  new  type  of  Red  Cross 
peace-time  service,  expressed  through  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Information;  the  Bureau 
for  Health  Speakers;  demonstration  health 
stations  for  undernourished  children;  an 
active  campaign  for  preventive  dental 
clinics  for  school  children;  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  health  map  of  Manhattan,  and 
of  health  directories  and  leaflets. 

THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  COMMIT- 
TEE of  Montreal  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized, with  Dr.  Colin  K.  Russel  as  president, 
Dr.  F.  H.  Mackay,  secretary,  and  Dr.  Gor- 
don S.  Mundie,  medical  director. 

RECREATION  workers  will  have  the  as- 
sistance hereafter  of  a  specially  designated 
worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau—  Martha  Travilla  Speakman,  who 
organized  school  play  in  Porto  Rico  for 
the  Bureau  and  has  worked  with  the 
Friends  in  France  and  Austria,  will  be  the 
Bureau's  recreation  expert,  and  her  re- 
searches may  be  expected  to  fill  numerous 
gaps  in  the  field  as  now  staked  out  by  va- 
rious government  and  private  agencies. 

ROBERT  E.  BONDY,  as  the  new  national 
director  of  war  service  of  the  American 
Red    Cross,    has    transferred    his    activities 
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Joint  Safety  Engineering  Meeting:  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  29  West  89 
St,  New  York,  February  16.  Publicity 
Director,  G.  B.  Wallis,  168  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Alabama  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Montgomery,  February  18-20.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  F.  M.  Blynd,  517  Jefferson 
County  Bank  Building,  Birmingham. 

Annual  Congress  on  Medical  Education. 
Medical  Licensure,  Public  Health  and 
Hospitals  :  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  5-7.  Secretary.  N.  P.  Colwell,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Southern  Child  Welfare  Conference : 
Regional  Conference.  Atlanta,  March  13- 
14.  Secretary,  C.  C.  Carstens,  130  East 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters  :  Annual 
Convention.     Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  9-14. 

Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  :  Memphis,  April  10-12.  President, 
R.  F.  Hudson,  Social  Service  Bureau,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Tennessee  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  : 
Annual  Meeting.  Memphis,  April  10-12. 
Secretary,  James  P.  Kranz,  Room  408, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Nashville. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work  : 
New  Haven,  April  11-14.  Secretary,  John 
B.  Dawson,  200  Orange  St,  New  Haven. 

Progressive    Education    Association  :    Chi- 
cago,   April    12-14.      Secretary,    James    S. 
Howe,    Progressive   Education    Association, 
426  Fifth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 


from  St.  Louis  to  Washington.  Mr.  Bondy, 
who  organized  one  of  the  early  war  chests, 
in  Columbus,  before  entering  Red  Cross 
service  in  1919,  will  devote  some  of  his  time 
to  the  committee  on  relations  between  com- 
munity chests  and  the  Red  Cross  headed  by 
James  L.  Fieser,  Red  Cross  vice-chairman. 
The  findings  of  this  committee  will  be  of 
no  small  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  faced  by 
the  national  agencies  and  the  local  fed- 
erations in  dealing  with  each  other — a 
problem  to  which  Mr.  Norton  gave  at- 
tention in  a  recent  article  in  the  Survey. 

THE  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  and 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
have  each  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
new  administrative  head.  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  now  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  will 
take  office  on  October  1  as  president  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Keppel  has  been  dean  of 
Columbia  College,  third  assistant  secretary 
of  war,  and  director  of  foreign  operations 
for  the  American  Red  Cross.  Arthur 
Woods  has  been  elected  acting  president  of 
the  Memorial,  to  serve  until  a  permanent 
president  is  chosen.  Dr.  Beardsley  Rural 
remains  its  executive. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  acquired  with  the  new  year 
a  group  of  new  executives.  Mrs.  Louise 
Adams  has  become  the  director  of  the  home 
service  section  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross,  after  service  in  the  Red 
Cross  medical  social  service  department  of 
the  United  States  Veterans  hospital. 
Josephine  F.  Goldsmith  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  municipal  visiting  nurses.  Gor- 
don H.  Simpson  comes  from  the  Wabash 
Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago  to  be  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Urban  League  of 
the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association.  Mean- 
while the  organization  of  the  first  commu- 
nity fund  campaign  has  progressed  through 
the  election  of  W.  Frank  Carter  as  general 
chairman  and  Elwood  Street  as  director. 
Harry  P.  Wareheim  of  the  Rochester  Patri- 
otic and  Community  Fund  will  serve  as 
general  campaign  adviser. 

AT  THE  RECENT  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Health  Council,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Ph.D.,  was  elected  chairman  to  succeed  Dr. 
Livingston  Farrand  of  Cornell  University; 
Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  was  chosen  as  vice-chairman, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Cumbine,  Topeka,  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  general  director 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, were  re-elected  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

BY  WAY  of  Pittsburgh,  London,  Paris, 
Moscow  and  West  Orange,  Pierce  Williams 
comes  to  the  National  Information  Bureau 
as  its  new  organization  secretary.  He  hai 
been  a  chamber  of  commerce  executive,  an 
attache  at  the  American  embassies  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Russian  manager  for 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  and  special 
assistant  to  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

THE  NEW  EDITOR  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  is  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Vaughan — not  Dr.  Helen  F.  Vaughan,  ai 
announced  last  month  in  the  Survey. 
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Was  the  Engineer  Right? 

(Continued  from  page   658) 

we  can  develop  points  of  common  interest  and  team-play?  Can 
experimentation  give  us  new  methods  which  may  go  forward  in 
small  communities  and  bind  us  together  in  irresistible  unity 
when  we  attempt  mass  action  by  legislative,  or  by  other  means? 
Our  present  policy  of  urbanized  control  and  interplay  certainly 
implies  some  measure  of  isolation  and  weakness. 

Do  we  give  sufficient  recognition  to  social  work  leadership  in 
such  states  as  Texas,  Minnesota,  California,  Georgia  and  Ohio, 
or  do  we  with  self-satisfaction  still  in  some  measure  incubate 
our  ideas  in  New  York  and  Washington  and  assume  that  we 
have  first  mortgages  on  social  thinking  and  progress  throughout 
the  United  States? 

Can  the  Information  Bureau  or  some  other  agency  become  a 
positive  centrol  agency  of  exchange  of  local,  state,  and  national 
experience,  sympathetically  interpreting  new  and  old  enterprises 
and  experiments?  Can  we  find  some  use  for  surveys,  experi- 
ments and  investigations  other  than  cramming  filing  cabinets 
and  doing  the  thing  all  over  again  somewhere  else? 

More  team-play,  mutual  sympathy  and  self-analysis  in  local, 
state,  and  national  work  will  insure  more  rapid  progress  and 
bring  more  ready  public  support.  Let  us  have  more  construc- 
tive human  engineering.  James  L.  Fieser 

Dr.  Williams,  back  in  health  service  after  five  years 
in  France,  comments  on  the  letter  from  the  experience  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  of  which  he  has 
become  managing  director.  It  is,  he  says,  "  leading  the 
best  organized  public  health  movement  in  this  country." 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  too  much  detail,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  while  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  has  not  consciously  developed 
always  along  the  lines  of  a  preconceived  program  and  policy,  its 
development  has  not  by  any  means  been  opportunistic.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  who  in  its  earliest  years  mapped  out 
its  policy  of  education,  organization,  the  relation  of  state,  local 
and  national  associations,  the  type  of  programs  to  be  developed 
and  many  other  policies,  laid  foundations  on  which  those  who 
have  followed  have  built.  These  foundations  have  not  been 
discarded. 

Commenting  more  specifically  upon  the  points  raised  Dy  tne 
engineer  and  particularly  his  summary  of  the  four  main  steps 
which  he  considers  essential  in  the  development  of  a  national 
agency,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  this  connection: 

1.  That  "  fact-finding  on  a  systematic  and  continuous  basis  " 
has  been  a  steady  and  established  policy  of  the  national,  state 
and  local  tuberculosis  associations,  at  least  since  the  year  1908. 
It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  say  that  all  of  the  so-called 
"  surveys  "  conducted  by  tuberculosis  agencies  have  been  real, 
fact-finding  studies  of  the  type  that  the  engineer  has  in  mind. 
The  principle,  nevertheless,  has  been  established  and  is  in  prac- 
tical use.  Its  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  tubercu- 
losis movement,  both  social  and  medical,  have  been  very  great. 

2.  The  principle  of  "multiple  counsel"  has  also  been  one  that 
has  been  prominently  and  conspicuously  in  evidence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tuberculosis  movement.  The  national,  re- 
gional, state,  local  and  special  conferences  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement  have  done  much  to  shape  the  policy  and  strengthen 
the  program  of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  movement. 

3.  Similarly,  the  principle  of  "  multiple  administration  "  has 
been  one  that  the  tuberculosis  movement  has  religiously  adhered 
to.  The  policy  of  autonomy  accorded  to  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations has  made  for  a  division  of  labor  and  for  a  development 
of  community  responsibility  which  probably  could  not  have  been 
created  by  the  promotion  of  a  strong,  centralized  organization 
without  many  iocal  administrative  units.  This  same  principle 
has  been  adhered  to  in  the  development  of  specialized  endeavor 
both  on  the  staff  of  the  national  association  and  throughout  the 
entire  field. 

4.  In  the  "  measurement  of  results,"  while  the  tuberculosis 
movement  has  appreciated  the  value  of  this  principle,  it  has 
unfortunately  not  been  able  to  approximate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  such  as  the  engineer  would  require,  the  measure  of 
achievement.  The  fault  lies  both  with  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment and  with  the  governmental  agencies  on  whom  the  move- 
ment is  dependent  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics. 


AMONG  BUTTON'S  RECENT  BOOKS 

which  aim  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  future  by  a 
wise  survey  of  the  past  and  intelligent  experiment 

The  Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry 

By  the  Committee  on  Work  Periods  in  Continuous 
Industry  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies.      Foreword   by   Warren   G.    Harding  $3.50 

Women  in  the  Factory 

An  Administrative  Adventure,  1893  to  1921.  By 
ADELAIDE  MARY  ANDERSON,  formerly  H.  M.  Prin. 
Lady  Inspector  of  Factories.  Foreword  by  Lord  Cave, 
former  Home  Secretary  $3.00 

British  and  Continental  Labour  Policy 

The  Political  Labour  Movement  and  Labour  Legisla- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.      By  B.  G.  de  MONTGOMERY  $8.00 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Social  Engineer 

How  the  Discovery  of  Robinson  Crusoe  solves  the 
Labor  Problem  and  Opens  the  Path  to  Industrial 
Peace.  By  HENRY  E.  JACKSON,  Pres.  of  the  Na- 
tional   Community   Board  $3.00 


Politics 


By  FRANK  EXL1NE. .  An  original  investigation  into 
the  essential  elements  and  inherent  defects  common 
to  all  present  forms  of  government  together  with  a 
proposal  for  a  political  system  which  will  auto- 
matically produce  the  best  government  possible  in 
any  given  community  $2.00 

Heredity  and  Child  Culture 

By  HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
Children's  Welfare  Federation  of  New  York.  With  a 
foreword   by    Professor  K-nry   Fairfield   Osborn      $2.50 

Education  on  the  Dalton  Plan 

By  HELEN  PARKHURST.  A  full  account  of  the  Dal- 
ton Plan  which  prominent  educators  are  regarding  as 
the     most     interesting     experiment     in    education    now 

$2.00 


being   made   in   this   country 


All  prices  are  net,  postage  extra.     Order  of  any  dealer  or 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Now  Ready 

Volume    IX    of    the    Americanization    Studies 

THE  IMMIGRANT'S  DAY 
IN  COURT       „  „  dBy  K'\ 

Halladay   Claghorn 

THE    ninth    volume    in     the    Harper    Americaniza- 
tion studies the   authoritative  work  on   the  mak- 
ing   of    Americans    out    of    the    millions    from    the 
four   corners   of  the   world   who   yearly   pour  into   our 
land,  hoping  here  to  find  refuge  and  opportunity. 

The  actual  working  of  American  justice  as  expe- 
rienced by  the  immigrant — who  because  of  his 
ignorance  most  often  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
law, — the  lessons  in  justice  and  loyalty  that  he  learns 
from  the  courts,  are  absorbingly  told  here  by  the  case 
method  of  specific  examples.  $2.50 

Other     Titles     in     the 
Americanization    Studies 


The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant 
America  via  the  Neighborhood 
Old  World  Trails  Transplanted 
Immigrant  Health  and  the  Community 
A  Stake  in  the  Land 
New  Homes  for  Old 
The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control 
Americans  by  Choice 

$2.50  Each 


By  Frank  Thompson 

By  John  Daniels 
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By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
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By  John  P.  Cavil 
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I  present  these  facts,  not  in  any  sense  as  a  policy  for  the 
tuberculosis  movement,  but  merely  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
very  helpful  analytical  basis  presented  by  your  engineering  cor- 
respondent. Linsly  R.  Williams,  M.  D. 

WHAT'S  to  be  done  about  it?  From  two  middle-west- 
ern cities  comes  the  same  suggestion.  Street  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis,  Halbert  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Kansas 
City. 

The  faults  which  are  found  with  national  social  agencies  in 
"  A  Letter  from  an  Engineer  "  are  not  peculiar  to  national 
social  agencies.  They  are  faults  found  in  local  social  agencies 
everywhere.  Social  work  is  so  relatively  new  and,  consequently, 
so  unaware  either  of  the  problems  that  lie  before  it  or  of  the 
possibilities  of  solving  these  problems  through  the  application  of 
engineering  principles  (which,  after  all,  are  merely  the  universal 
principles  of  scientific  method)  that  the  whole  fabric  of  social 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  agencies,  presents  a 
strange  patchwork  effect  which  must  be  most  startling  to  the 
average  thoughtful  citizen. 

The  proposals  of  the  Engineer  certainly  are  worth  considera- 
tion but  I  have  a  further  remedy  to  suggest.  This  remedy  is 
one  which  we  are  finding  in  local  communities  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  councils  of  social  agencies  (with  or  without  joint 
financial  action)  as  the  only  way  out  of  a  bewildering  and  waste- 
fully  inefficient  situation.  It  seems  also  the  most  effective  way 
out  of  the  complex  problems  presented  by  national  social  agencies. 

Just  as  in  communities  all  over  the  country  chambers  of  com- 
merce some  years  ago  began  the  regulatory  process  by  establish- 
ing charities  endorsement  committees,  so  also  in  the  national 
field  have  we  now  the  National  Information  Bureau.  Just  as, 
also,  these  local  charities  endorsement  committees  were  followed 
in  many  instances  by  various  federated  movements,  so  now  is  it 
time  to  develop  a  real  national  council  of  social  agencies.  Such 
a  national  council  should  study  the  whole  problem  of  social 
welfare  in  the  United  States,  make  its  findings  available  to  na- 
tional agencies,  promote  cooperation,  eliminate  duplication,  make 


available  to  all  knowledge  of  the  highest  standards  of  operation, 
indicate  fields  which  require  either  more  or  less  attention  from 
national  agencies  than  they  are  now  getting,  and  build  up 
throughout  the  United  States  an  informed  public  opinion  as  to 
social  problems  and  the  ways  in  which  social  agencies  may  help 
to  solve  them.  Elwood  Street 

National  social  agencies  have  been  organized  chiefly  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  or  more  effective  use  of  some  social 
invention  which  they  think  will  benefit  society.  The  instinct 
for  reproduction  seems  to  be  as  natural  and  strong  in  social 
organizations  as  it  is  in  physical  organisms.  In  the  line  of 
physical  reproduction  nature  in  her  wild  state  is  bountiful — not 
to  say  wasteful — and  sows  hundreds  of  seeds  to  every  one  that 
germinates.  Several  hundred  national  agencies  are  sowing  their 
ideas  into  the  general  social  ferment  and  some  of  these  result 
in  local  agencies  and  institutions — but  many  more  do  not.  Prob- 
ably social  science  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  anybody 
to  handle  social  propaganda  as  the  scientific  agriculturist  han- 
dles grain,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  some  such  goal  in  view, 
although  social  engineering  is  harder  to  reduce  to  a  science  than 
agriculture  is. 

When  better  national  agencies  come  they  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. We  should  try  to  develop  them.  Of  course  we  should 
suppress  recognized  quacks,  but  we  should  be  slow  to  break 
down  confidence  in  the  national  social  agencies  as  a  whole.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  and  have  done  their  work  well 
according  to  the  known  standards  of  the  times. 

The  national  agencies  should  have  a  Council  of  National 
Social  Agencies.  The  committees  appointed  at  the  Washington 
meeting  in  1920  should  have  reported  or  should  still  do  so  and 
this  body  should  work  out  the  correlation  and  standardization 
of  national  agencies. 

Undoubtedly,  wider  representation  in  the  boards  is  good; 
social  research  is  good  and  better  measurement  of  results  is 
needed.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  promotion  in  the  way  of  sowing 
seed  broadcast  is  a  worn-out  process.  It  is  probably  still  justi- 
fied. We  are  ready,  however,  for  a  new  era  of  correlation  and 
standardization  of  national  agencies. 

There   is  duplication   which   should  be   eliminated.     Several 


TO  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WHO  READ  THE  SURVEY 

Dear  friends  and  work- fellows : — 

You  have  seen  the  announcement  of  my  book.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  you  and  I  believe  you  will  like  most  of  it  pretty  well. 
Some  of  it,  maybe,  you  won't  like  quite  so  much,  but  I  have 
told  of  things  as  they  look  to  me,  and  as  now  I  have  only  myself 
to  be  responsible  for,  I  can  say  just  what  I  think  about  anything. 
It  will  run  to  about  450  pages  and  a  prominent  publisher,  who 
has  been  coquetting  with  me  about  publishing  it  since  last  Sep- 
tember, says  it  must  sell  for  $4.50.  But,  if  you  will  help,  I  will 
publish  it  myself  and  the  regular  price  will  be  $3.00.  I  know 
how;  I  have  a  good  printer  who  got  out  several  of  the  Con- 
ference Proceedings  for  me  when  I  was  secretary,  and  he  will 
do  a  good  job,  and  have  it  ready  for  the  Conference  in  May. 
Now  I  want  ONE  THOUSAND  people  to  join  me  in  an  AD- 
VENTURE in  CO-OPERATIVE  PUBLISHING.  I  want  to 
print  a  big  first  edition,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost.    Every  one  who 

will    send   his    subscription   by   April    1st,    shall 

^      have  a  copy  for  $2.25  net  (plus  twenty-five  cents 

I      if  mailed).     So  if  you  are  with  me,  please  fill  out 

and  send  the  adjoining  coupon  at  once. 

I  Faithfully  yours, 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


"STRENUOUS  AND  GAY" 


TO  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

1027  Lake  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Put  me  down  as  one  of  the  first  thousand.     I  enclose  check 
for  $2.25,  I  will  get  my  copy  at  the  Conference 


check  for  $2.50,  send  by  mall. 
Name   


OR 


Address 
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national    children's    agencies    should    be    consolidated.      Some 
national  health  agencies  also  should  be. 

Some  properly  constituted  committee  of  a  Council  of  National 
Social  Agencies  should  pass  upon  the  budgets  of  national  agencies 
and  give  us  a  picture  of  their  combined  budgets.  Some  scheme 
for  including  an  allotment  for  national  agencies  in  the  local 
community  chests  should  be  worked  out. 

L.  A.  Halbert 

But  you  can't  stop  with  an  organization,  or  a  super- 
organization.  It  was  Sherman  Kingsley,  wasn't  it,  who  said 
that  cooperation  usually  meant  "  You  coo  and  I'll  operate  " ! 
The  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Federation  in  Philadelphia 
ought  to  be  an  authority  on  the  inmost  essence  of  coopera- 
tion— and  the  obstacles  thereto.  Shall  we  let  him  have  the 
last  word  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  say  that  the  writer  of  this  valuable 
communication  could  write  for  a  medical  journal,  for  the  Green 
Bag,  for  the  Manufacturers'  Club  or  most  any  other  functional 
association  of  individuals,  for  we  seem  rather  suddenly  to  have 
come  to  a  situation  where  steam,  electricity,  flying  machines  and 
radio  have  brought  the  world  almost  violently  into  intimate 
association.  In  the  meantime,  many  of  our  traditions,  preju- 
dices, provincialisms  and  aloofnesses  remain  as  they  were  25, 
50,  100  and  500  years  ago,  depending  upon  the  virulence  of  our 
conservatism  and  our  pride  in  obsolete  millenniums. 

Perhaps  the  said  engineer  sat  in  on  some  of  the  occasions 
when  an  effort  has  been  on  to  get  a  better  understanding  among 
national  agencies  concerning  which  he  writes.  There  was  such 
a  meeting  in  Washington  about  two  years  ago.  There  were 
other  occasions  when  one  of  our  states  brought  together  the  rep- 
resentatives of  national  agencies  which  were  operating  in  that 
particular  commonwealth.  It  happens  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  that  state  (this  was  immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  war)  found  one  of  his  chief  problems  that  of 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  various  national  agencies  that 
wished  to  install  health  programs  in  his  state.  The  same  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  since  there 
were  five  or  six  simultaneous  offerings  of  programs;  also  in  one 
town  in  that  state  five  different  agencies  had  made  a  survey, 
none  of  them  knowing  that  others  were  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  each  finding  that  what  was  needed  was  a  visitation  and 
installation  on  the  part  of  that  particular  organization. 

The  size  of  our  welfare  problems  and  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  taxpayers  and  subscribers  on  account  of  the  require- 
ments to  meet  federal,  state  and  municipal  needs  from  taxation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  calls  for  religious,  educational,  health 
and  welfare  work,  which  it  has  been  stated  in  a  prize  essay  on 
"What  Can  a  Man  Afford?"  amount  to  about  $1,700,000,000 
annually,  are  such  that  the  individual  is  taking  notice  as  he  has 
never  been  required  to  do  before.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
new  call  is  on  for  what  might  be  called  a  United  States  phase 
of  social  work;  10,  50,  100  or  1,000  social  agencies  acting  inde- 
pendently cannot  sense  and  plan  for  collective  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  our  local  communities.  Likewise  our  national 
agencies.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  obligation  resting  upon 
welfare  works  and  welfare  workers  to  arrive  at  a  better  com- 
mon understanding,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  in  some 
way  coming  together  for  a  mutual  study  and  interpretation  of 
experiences  and  a  setting  forth  of  welfare  facts.  Cooperation 
does  not  get  done  by  merely  repeating  the  word,  but  requires  a 
process  and  a  mechanism. 

Our  friend,  the  engineer,  is  quite  right,  it  seems  to  me,  in  his 
main  thesis.  This  article  happens  to  be  directed  at  social  work. 
The  fact  that  other  fields  need  the  same  thing  does  not  lessen  in 
any  sense  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  social  workers  for 
proceeding  with  all  diligence  and  directness  at  the  task  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  a  better  mobilization  and  programming  in 
the  social  field. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  our  indebtedness  to  national 
agencies  for  their  leadership  and  inspiration.  Many  of  them 
have  already  had,  and  for  a  long  time,  programs  far  in  advance 
of  what  they  have  been  able  to  get  the  public  to  accept.  We 
are  indebted  to  many  national  agencies  for  the  very  thing  that 
the  engineer  is  striving  for;  namely,  an  attitude  in  the  public 
mind  which  will  make  this  bigger  vision  and  more  effective 
program  possible. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley 


^5^ 


The  1923  summer  school  announcement  is  now 
available.    It  is  of  particular  interest  to  social 
workers,  teachers,  nurses,  ministers,  medical, 
law  and  theological  students,  college  seniors 
and   college   graduates.      The    booklet   tells 
among  other  things  of  the  attractive  fellow- 
ships offered  to  qualifying  individuals 
who    would    spend   a    summer 
of  study    in    New  York. 
Write  immediately^for 
your  copy. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year : — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service 
training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


M 

iss    GERALDINE    P.    DILLA, 

A. 

M. 

now  studying  in  the   University  of  London 
will  oonduct  another  party  on  a 

E 

uro 

p e a n    To ur    in    1923 

For   particulars  address  either 

Mrs. 

May  S.   Dilla,  Waterloo,  Indiana, 

or 

Miss 

Eloise    Andrews,    Florala,    Alabama 

WANTED 


Copies  of  Thb  Survey  for 
August  15,  October  1,  October 
J  5,  1922,  and  January  1,  1923. 
Subscribers  who  do  not  bind 
their  copies  will  confer  a  real 
favor  by  returning  them  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  others  who  main- 
tain a  file  for  public  use.  Please  mail  to  The  Survey,  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask    for    Booklet    S — it    will    be    sent    postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing   Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal   Writing  Ink        Drawing   Board  Paste 
Engrossing   Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine   Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Are  the  Flneit  and   Beet  Inke  and   Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from   corrosive  and   LU-smelUng   Inks   and 
adhesives   and  adopt  the  Higtdns'   Inks  and  Adhesive*.     They 
will    be   a    revelation   to  you,    they   are  so  sweet,    clean,    well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS    &    CO..    Manufacturer* 

Branches:   Chicago,    London 

271    Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.    N.   Y. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 


Dry  Goods 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


484  Fulton  Street 


Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

L0CKW00D  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 


501  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Financial 

Federations 

By  William  J.  Norton 

TF  the  demand  warrants,  Mr.  Norton's 
*■  articles  on  Financial  Federations,  of 
which  the  last  appears  in  this  issue  of 
The  Survey,  will  be  issued  as  an  inex- 
pensive reprint.  It  will  be  particularly 
serviceable  for  federations  and  other 
organizations  in  federated  cities,  and  for 
cities  which  are  considering  federation. 
Special  prices  will  be  made  for  quantity 
orders.  Any  who  are  interested  are  urged 
to  write  us.  The  price  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  copies  printed,  and  that 
on  the  demand. 

The  Survey 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


Communications 

(Continued  from  page  663) 

sip  their  coffee.  But  now  a  return  to  the  sixty-minute — 
in  summer  thirty-minute  —  lunch  period  of  metropolitan 
America  would  be  like  revoking  a  reprieve.  From  twelve  to 
one  or  one-fifteen  we  lunch;  for  the  balance  of  our  kingly 
two  hours  of  leisure  we  play  with  a  drink  and  a  smoke  and 
really  settle  (in  the  empire  of  our  imaginations)  the  problems 
at  which  you  find  time  only  to  gnaw.  Thus  we  are  able  to 
practice  one  of  the  highest  arts  and  to  have  time  to  save  the 
world  throw"n  in.  Certainly  they  order  some  things  better  in 
France.  R.  P.  Lane 

Junior  American  Red  Cross,  Paris 


Speaking  for  Nurses 


To  the  Editor:  I  was  interested  in  reading  Miss  Dock's 
article  The  Right  to  Differ  and  Mrs.  Kelley's  reply  in  the 
Survey  for  January  15,  and  feel  that  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  one  statement  made  in  Mrs.  Kelley's  reply  to  Miss 
Dock.  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  she  asks:  "Why 
should  nurses  attempt  to  forbid  to  millions  of  women  pro- 
tection which  they  need?"  It  seems  rather  a  wide  sweep  to 
include  all  nurses  as  among  those  who  attempt  to  "forbid  to 
millions  of  women  protection  they  need  "  apparently  because 
Miss  Dock  is  a  nurse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Miss  Dock's  remarks  are  made  from  a  personal  and  not 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  and  the  fact  that  she  happens 
to  be  a  nurse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  opinion  expressed. 

As  a  nurse  who  attended  the  session  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference as  a  delegate,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  every- 
thing and  very  much  in  accord  with  the  tenor  of  that  meeting, 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  general  character  of  the  statement  in  order  to 
have  it  corrected,  since  it  is  certainly  unjust  to  the  great  body 
of  women  who  are  spending  their  lives  to  alleviate  suffering, 
who  take  little  part,  less  than  they  should,  in  political  problems, 
content  for  the  most  part  to  do  the  job  which  lies  nearest  to 
hand  daily,  and  who  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  with 
every  movement  which  will  tend  to  better  conditions  under 
which  women  live  and  work  whether  in  industry  or  in  the 
home.  Lucy  Minnigerode 

Superintendent  of  Nurses,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Religion 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  rarely  taken  exception  to 
the  reviews  of  my  books,  as  I  believe  that  the  public  can 
usually  decide  much  better  than  an  author  whether  a  review 
is  fair  or  not.  But  Joseph  K.  Hart's  review  of  my  "  Recon- 
struction of  Religion  "  in  your  issue  of  January  15th  is  such  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  ideas  of  that  book  that  I  must 
ask  for  space  in  the  Survey  to  appeal  to  the  public  to  judge 
between  Mr.  Hart  and  myself.  For  I  feel  sure  that  any  in- 
telligent reader  of  my  book  would  acquit  me  of  doing  what  Mr. 
Hart  accuses  me  of. 

Mr.  Hart  accuses  me  of  setting  up  a  static  idea  of  religion 
and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  and  expresses  the  fear  that 
the  "  sociological  Christianity  "  which  I  advocate  will  prove  to 
be  "  the  last  prison-house  of  the  human  spirit."  Yet  my  whole 
book  was  written  to  refute  the  static  conception  of  religion  and 
Christianity  and  to  make  religion  a  dynamic  for  social  progress. 
On  page  30,  for  example,  I  say,  "  The  religious  revolution  has 
given  religion  the  opportunity  to  become  a  dynamic  rather  than 
a  static  thing — to  become  experimental,  as  it  were."  Again,  on 
page  82,  I  say,  "  Christianity  is  not  a  static  thing.  Even  the 
words  of  Jesus  mark  only  the  beginning  of  the  unfolding  of 
a  new  conception  of  human  relationship."  And  I  even  quote 
Mr.  Hart  himself  at  length  to  the  same  effect!  Yet 
Mr.  Hart  accuses  me  by  implication  of  proposing  a  social  sys- 
tem which  would  virtually  be  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Where  he  got  his  "  complex  "  which  led  him  to  see  in  the  book 
what  no  other  reviewer  has  seen,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Moreover,  to  say  that  I  advocate  a  Christianity  "  above  the 
battle  "  is  absurd,  when  my  whole  plea  is  for  a  Christianity  that 
will  get  into  the  battle — the  battle  for  a  socially  righteous  world. 

If  what  Mr.  Hart  means  to  say  is  that  I  maintain  that  our 
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social  life  is  a  theater  of  scientific  law,  and  that  it  is  the  business 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  science  to  recognize  this,  and  to  use  its 
power  to  get  our  social  living  to  conform  to  scientific  law,  that 
I  would  not  deny.  That  is  surely  the  assumption  of  all  social 
science,  and  inasmuch  as  I  plead  for  a  religion  based  upon  the 
findings  of  science,  I  of  course  wish  religion  to  aid  in  standard- 
izing human  behavior  so  that  it  accords  with  what  science  finds 
to  be  the  laws  of  human  association.  But  Mr.  Hart  tries  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  his  excellent  Social  Studies  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  Survey.  Moreover,  I  plead  guilty  of  believing 
that  such  principles  as  mutual  aid  and  love  or  good-will  hold 
absolutely  for  all  forms  of  human  association  which  promote 
the  success  of  the  "  adventure  "  of  human  life.  If  our  society 
should  embody  these  principles  of  mutual  aid  and  love;  if,  more- 
over, social  progress  consists  in  maximizing  these  in  human  re- 
lations and  in  minimizing  hostility  and  conflict,  then  many 
standards  for  the  rational  guidance  of  social  behavior  flow  at 
once  from  them.  Even  my  standards  for  social  recreation 
and  pleasure,  which  Mr.  Hart  especially  holds  up  to  scorn, 
namely,  that  social  pleasures  should  be  (1)  recreative,  (2) 
unselfish,  (3)  educational,  (4)  spiritual,  would  seem  to  be 
simple  corollaries  of  the  principles  of  mutual  aid  and  love  in 
all  human  relations. 

Whether  these  particular  standards  are  valid  or  not,  surely 
all  social  work  as  well  as  social  science  and  social  religion  is 
aiming  to  establish  standards  for  normal  human  living;  and 
social  work  agrees  with  social  science  that  these  standards 
should  be  established  upon  the  basis  of  adequate  scientific 
knowledge.  My  plea  in  my  book  is  that  social  religion  shall 
join  with  social  work  and  with  social  science  in  establishing 
standards  for  normal  human  living  upon  the  basis  of  adequate 
scientific  knowledge.  Before  any  of  your  readers  convict  me, 
therefore,  of  the  things  of  which  Mr.  Hart  accuses  me,  I  wish 
that  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  my  book. 

University  of  Missouri  Charles  A.  Ellwood 

Professor  Ellwood's  book  should  have  a  very  general  critical 
study.  With  all  that  the  author  hopes  for  in  the  way  of  social- 
ization of  religious  institutions  I  am  in  happy  agreement.  But  I 
find  in  this  letter  of  protest  the  same  fundamental  contradiction 
that  I  found  in  the  book.  Professor  Ellwood  says:  "1  of 
course  wish  religion  to  aid  in  standardizing  human  behavior 
,  so  that  it  accords  with  what  science  finds  to  be  the  laws  of 
human  association."  Well,  I  don't  want  religion  to  engage 
in  any  such  enterprise.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  review,  we've 
had  a  number  of  world  experiments  of  that  sort,  and  the  results 
have  not  been  happy,  or  lasting.  We  have  plenty  of  old  tyran- 
nies in  the  world  without  erecting  a  scientific  religion  to  play 
the  tyrant.  I  think  this  is  a  wrong  view  of  science,  and  in  the 
long  run  an  anti-social  conception  of  religion. 

J.  K.  Hart 

Pay-as-you-go  Pinchot 

(Continued  from  page  623) 

As  to  what  part  of  the  social  program  will  become  law  during 
Mr.  Pinchot's  term  of  office,  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 
All  things  are  possible.  For  some  days  there  has  been  talk  in 
legislative  circles  of  new  sources  of  revenue — taxes  on  manufac- 
tures, incomes,  and  what  not.  The  governor  takes  no  part  in 
this,  but  he  may  yet  find  himself  possessed  of  more  dollars  for 
state  activities  than  he  now  contemplates.  On  the  other  hand, 
granted  that  his  dictum  of  two  lean  years  is  accepted,  his  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  period  will  determine  how  far  he  can 
translate  his  social  vision  into  legislative  enactment.  Politicians 
have  in  the  past  proved  masters  in  the  art  of  weakening  a  too- 
promising  executive,  and  one  of  their  most  potent  spells  has  been 
weaving  wiles  of  the  White  House.  It  proved  the  downfall  of  a 
recent  predecessor  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  may  be  tried  again. 

Be  that  as  it  may — a  portentous  experiment  is  on  in  the  old 
Keystone  state.  The  quality  of  the  governor's  cabinet  alone, 
with  its  almost  complete  subjection  of  political  to  personal  ele- 
ments in  appointments,  would  insure  this.  The  legislature,  still 
largely  composed  of  the  old  faithful — by  Mr.  Pinchot's  own 
choice — is  jealous  of  the  ancient  order,  yet  pathetically  desirous 
of  appearing  on  what  now  seems  to  be  the  "  right  side."  The 
public  is  expectant,  alert  as  to  developments,  ready  for  change — 
or  it  would  not  have  put  Gifford  Pinchot  where  he  is. 
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Tired? 
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ID  you  rest  well  last  night >  Ever 
hear  that  question?  How  could  you 
always  answer  it? 

Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary 
nerves.  They  must  have  perfect  comfort 
and  rest.  To  insure  this  much  study  has 
been  given  by  physicians,  sanitariums  and 
hospitals.  They  have  found  the  greatest 
aid  in  perfect  conditions  for  repose  of  the 
nerve  system.  Sanitary  beds  are  all  im- 
portant. You  may  have  a  good  mattress 
and  springs — that  is  not  enough.  They 
cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to  the 
nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Ex- 
celsior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this 
spread  your  sheets.  These  protectors  are 
made  of  bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides 
quilted  with  white  wadding  of  the  best 
grade  between.  This  assures  the  tired 
nerves  a  smooth  even  surface  to  rest  on, 
giving  them  free  action  and  healthy  re- 
spiratory conditions  which  are  not  possible 
with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies' 
crib  clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a 
perfect  sanitary  condition.  All  leading 
physicians  endorse  them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals  and  leading  hotels  throughout 
the  country  use  them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards; 
cost  but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mat- 
tresses and  lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR    QUILTING   CO. 
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THE      SURVEY'S       DIRECTORY      OF      SOCIAL      AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  require- 
ments.    Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— Formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America.  Headquarters:  532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Administrative  Office,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  President;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D.,  1st  Vice-President;  Liv- 
ingston Farrand,  M.  D.,  2d  Vice-President;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  3d 
Vice-President;  Corcoran  Thorn,  Treasurer;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.  D., 
Secretary.  To  promote  the  healthful  development  of  children  from  birth 
to  maturity  through  the  proper  care  and  education  of  mothers  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  child;  through  assistance  to  physicians,  nurses,  health 
workers,  teachers  and  all  interested  in  child  health;  through  encouraging 
the  teaching  of  health  in  schools.  To  do  this  by  means  ot  personal  con- 
ferences, public  addresses,  publication  of  educational  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, and  the  building  up  of  government  agencies  to  deal  with  child 
health.  Publishes  educational  literature  and  a  monthly  magazine — 
"Mother  and  Child." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— See  American  Child 
Health  Association. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Batterfield. 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president:  E.  C.  Llndeman,  executive  secre- 
tary; Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership.  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenns  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools.  Institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  oi  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass,  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  East  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and 
sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social- 
hygiene  programs.     Annual  membership  dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— See  American 
Child   Health  Association. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.     H.   S.   Braucher,   Secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.      Literature   free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OP  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  2fnd  St., 
New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.   Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scovillt,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  Illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTION  LEAGUE— Non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian.  To  promote  reasonable  limitation  and  careful  selection  of  Im- 
migration. Information  and  statistics  furnished.  Membership  invited, 
$1.00.      For  further  information   address   P.    O.    Box   2321,    Boston,    Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First   appointed    1854,    located    New    York    City    1866. 
incorporated   1883.      Headquarters  office,   347   Madison   Avenue,    New   York 
City,  N.  Y.     Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.     Branch  offices,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 


Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancher;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 
tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  teacher 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  studies, 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary, 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organisation 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  1928  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldoo  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lyncbings,  etc  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  11.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Cratty, 
General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organ- 
ization maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.W.C.A/s  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial, business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries  at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National 
Training  School  of  graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  the  professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture  work 
(generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months  practical  ex- 
perience on  salary  Under  supervision.  The  advanced  course  requires  a  full 
year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  which 
a  professional  certificate  is  granted.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— 1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue,    N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 

Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action,    Press 
and  Publicity,   Lay  Organizations   (National   Council  of  Catholic   Men 
and   National   Council   of   Catholic   Women.) 
National   Catholic   Service    School   for   Women,   3400    Nineteenth   Street, 
N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mlnded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
President,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent 
form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  May,  1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  C  arris,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  East  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  tor  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse" 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — Pot  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Hollings worth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinclde  Jones,  executive  secretary; 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.     Trains  Negro  social  worker*. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  President;  311  South 
Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the  work 
shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legis- 
lation.    Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $1.00,  entitle*  to  quarterly  P.  S.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  stady  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment*. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  comrses  and  varioas  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibit*.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue tent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.   Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tttskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  secretary,  46S  W.  23rd  St     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


HOUSING 


In  Holland 
In  France 
In  Germany 
In  Sweden 


(issued) 
(issued) 
(March) 
(April) 

In  other  countries  reg- 
ularly— copiously 
illustrated 

Holland  and  France  numbers  free 
with  subscription  for  one  year  if 
received  before  March  ist. 

Journal  of  the  American 
Institute    of    Architects 

250  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  662) 
could  not  be  set  to  work  permanently   to   keep   industry   and 
consumption  on  a  normal  level.     His  thesis  briefly  is: 

If  consumption  could  be  maintained  at  three-fourths  of  the  high 
war  standard,  and  could  be  applied  productively  to  enhance  the 
future  efficiency  of  the  human  instrument,  instead  of  being  applied 
destructively,  it  would  seem  that  trade  fluctuations  might  disappear, 
by  a  policy  which  would  not  merely  avert  unemployment  (outside 
the  minor  requirements  of  economic  elasticity),  but  would  furnish 
the  economic  conditions  for  a  continually  increasing  productivity, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  general  standards  of  consumption. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  accomplishment  is  that 
with  the  present  distribution  of  income  the  amount  of  wealth 
saved  and  reinvested  in  machinery  of  production  in  a  normal 
year  is  disproportionate  to  the  consuming  power  of  the  people. 
Hence  he  sees  no  remedy  in  a  stabilization  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, such  as  is  advocated  by  Irving  Fisher,  since  its  aberra- 
tions "  are  but  exaggerated  reflections  of  the  real  facts  of 
industry."  There  is  timely  interest  in  the  relation  of  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  insistence  on  the  need  for  equalization  of  incomes  to  the 
teachings  of  socialists  because  of  the  notable  support  which 
British  Labor  has  recently  received  from  former  Liberal  econ- 
omists and  parliamentarians.    He  says: 

If  we  are  to  get  industrial  security,  peace  and  progress,  that  re- 
distribution must  be  achieved.  If  state  socialism,  or  guild  socialism, 
or  consumers'  cooperation,  or  any  form  of  communism,  can  achieve 
this  better  distribution,  without  unduly  letting  down  production,  we 
may  look  for  salvation  along  any  of  these  paths.  But  if,  as  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  no  people  is  prepared  to  launch  in  any  whole- 
sale way  on  any  of  these  revolutions,  some  mixed  policy  of  national 
ownership  of  prime  monopolies,  control  of  profits,  prices  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  other  industries  where  some  measure  and 
degree  of  direct  or  indirect  competition  survives,  with  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  free  profitable  enterprise  as  an  incentive  to  new  enterprises — 
the  whole  of  this  linked  up  by  a  tax  system  whereby  society  secures 
for  beneficial  public  services  the  idle  elements  of  income  which  do 
not  nourish  or  evoke  productive  effort — this  mixed  policy  adapted  to 
the  varying  conditions  in  the  world  of  industry  will  best  achieve 
the  better  and  more  equal  distribution  and  utilization  of  income  that 
are  required. 


I  VI 


abcggjar 
accosts  you 

—what  do  you  '  ~ 


In  the  current  issue  of  BETTER  TIMES  Major 
Edward  Underwood,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  tells 
what  you  should  do  to  give  the  poor  beggar  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  to  prevent  him  from 
"playing  you  for  a  sucker."  Another  article  de- 
scribes how  men  are  being  kept  from  becoming 
beggars.  Then  there  are  ten  "Don'ts  for  the  Char- 
itable," and  many  other  features. 

BETTER  TIMES  is  a  monthly  magazine  reporting  in  a  concise 
and  unusually  interesting  manner  the  activities  of  the  2,000  char- 
itable and  social  welfare  organizations  in  New  York  City. 

BETTER  TIMES  is  read  throughout  the  country  by  those  who 
wish  to  profit  by  New  York's  experience  and  for  its  practical  articles 
on  money  raising,  publicity,  purchasing  and  other  administrative 
problems  of  social  agencies.  $2  invested  in  a  year's  subscription 
will  give  you  innumerable  new  ideas  and  suggestions  which  may 
enable  you  tc  raise  or  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  charitable 
or  social  agency    in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

fetter  %imt& 

25c  per  issue,  $2.00  per  year,  106  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


HEADWORKER  of  un- 
questionable ability  wanted 
for  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

ADDRESS : 

DR.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER,  Director 
THE  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

1  East  100th  Street  New  York  City 


NATIONAL  organization  with  local 
constituency  throughout  country  desires 
young  man — a  comer — who  has  brains 
and  knows  how  to  use  press,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  posters,  exhibits  and  graphic 
arts  to  develop  educational,  publicity 
and  financial  program  for  national  or- 
ganization and  advise  local  societies  on 
same  subjects.  State  experience  fully. 
4399  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  to 
take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the 
Jewish  Orphans'  Home  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  A  splendid  supervisory  position 
for  the  proper  party.  Applicant  will  please 
state  where  she  was  educated  and  what 
experience  she  has  had  in  work  with  girls. 
L.  Volmer,  Supt.  

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office, 
Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1.  Address 
Providence. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and  cler- 
ical work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.    4339  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  progressive  Jewish  woman 
as  institutional  director  of  progressive  child 
caring  organization  in  the  East.  4398 
Survey. 

MAN  as  assistant  to  the  Resident  Director 
of  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Previous  Settlement  or  similar 
experience  desired.  Resident.  Give  full  in- 
formation as  to  age,  education,  experience, 
single  or  married,  references,  salary  desired, 
when  available,  etc.,  and  enclose  photo- 
graph.    Application  confidential. 

WANTED:  Secretary  of  County  tubercu- 
losis association  in  middle  west  Salary 
$150  a  month  to  begin.  Good  prospects. 
Public  Health  Nurse  preferred.  4405 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Married  couple  without  chil- 
dren, interested  in  child  welfare  institu- 
tional work  at  boys'  training  school.  Ad- 
dress Superintendent,  Cleveland  Boys'  Farm 
School,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman  of  educa- 
tion, social  training  and  executive  ability 
to  take  charge  of  home  for  Jewish  young 
women  in  Pittsburgh,  employed  during  the 
day.  No  problem  cases.  State  age,  experi- 
ence and  salary  required.  References. 
Apply  4403   Survey. 

WANTED:  A  young  woman,  refined, 
educated,  good  disciplinarian,  for  Cottage 
Manager  in  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Age  25  to  35  years.  Also  a  young  woman 
of  refinement  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  art 
needle  work.  Age  25  to  35  years.  4402 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  Worker  to  direct  Settlement 
House  in  Jewish  neighborhood;  applicant 
must  have  experience,  education  and  vision, 
and  be  a  good  executive.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  past  experience,  salary 
desired,  etc.  All  applications  treated  con- 
fidential.    4401  Survey. 

WANTED:  Public  health  workers  to 
make  tuberculosis  surveys  and  organize 
constructive  educational  health  programs  in 
unorganized  counties.  State  age,  training, 
experience,  and  salary  expected.  Address 
State  Tuberculosis  Association,  Box  251, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  CAPABLE  experienced  person  as  as- 
sistant girls  worker.  Position  open  April 
1st.  Resident.  Give  age,  education,  expe- 
rience, references,  salary  desired,  etc.,  and 
enclose  photograph.  Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  CHILD-CARING  institution  in  West- 
ern New  York  desires  the  services  of  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  Supervising 
Cottage  Mother,  preferably  a  man  and  his 
wife.  State  in  application  age,  experience, 
number  in  family,  salary  expected,  and 
Church  connection.  Both  must  possess  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  be  co-workers.  4400 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Dietitian  to  take  charge  of 
department  in  large  out-patient  institution. 
Experience  and  executive  ability  essential. 
State  education,  training,  experience,  lan- 
guages spoken,  salary  expected.  References 
required.     4409  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Hebrew  Orphan- 
age  wishes  to  make  a  change.  College 
graduate,  married,  twelve  years'  experience, 
well  versed  in  institutional  problems.  Will 
also  consider  executive  position  in  kindred 
field.    4410  Survey. 

A  REFINED  Christian  woman,  an  expe- 
rienced executive  with  personality,  wishing 
to  make  a  change,  seeks  position  as  super- 
intendent in  an  Institution  for  children,  or 
a  large  Day-Nursery.  Salary  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  maintenance.  Highest  ref- 
erences.   4411  Survey. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe'i  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ENGLISHWOMAN  desires  position, 
Financial  Secretary,  Appeal  and  Committee 
organizer.  Traveled,  educated,  American 
and     English     references.       4406     Survey. 

Phone  Port  Washington  376  W. 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  Thk  Survey 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires  an 
executive  or  subexecutive  position.  Con- 
versant in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.   4355  Survey. 

MAN  and  wife  experienced  in  Institution 
Superintendency  desire  connection  with 
Child  Caring  Institution  or  Home  for  the 
Aged.     Best  of  references.     4396  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  worker  in  Child  Wel- 
fare,  Secretarial,  and  Medical  Social  Serv- 
ice, available  soon.  Jewish  connection  pre- 
ferred.    4408   Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  and  school  of 
social  work  graduate,  with  exceptional  ex- 
perience in  social  research,  desires  position 
in  large  city.    4404  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  priv- 
ate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 

1 

FREE    HOSPITAL    INFORMATION 
BUREAU 

Our  special  service  bureau  is  prepared  to 
give,  without  charge,  carefully  collected  in- 
formation about  the  training  necessary  to 
become  a  State  Registered  Graduate  Nurse. 
We  have  on  file  the  catalogues  of  many  of 
the  accredited  training  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These,  together  with 
full  information  regarding  the  many  oppor- 
tunities of  the  nursing  profession,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  to  parents  or  prospective 
students  on  request.  This  service,  main- 
tained by  the  annual  dues  of  certain  accred- 
ited training  schools,  is  also  extended  to 
physicians  and  graduate  nurses  to  supply 
full  free  information  regarding  medical, 
laboratory,  nurses'  and  dietetic  postgradu- 
ate courses.  Any  accredited  training  school 
which  is  in  need  of  student  nurses,  and  is 
interested  in  joining  us  and  receiving  direct 
benefits  of  our  recommending  candidates  to 
enter  their  training  schools,  is  asked  to  com- 
municate^  with  us  regarding  the  details  of 
this  service.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


STATIONERY 


200  Personal  Printed  Sheets  (6x7)  and 
100  envelopes,  good  white  bond  paper,  $1.00 
delivered.  Franklin  Printery,  Box  1,  War- 
ner, N.  H. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new    home-study    eoors*.   "  COOKING 

FOB  PROFIT."     Booklet  00  raqoast 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  5&lb  Si,  Ckkaf* 


MSS.  WANTED 


Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Pre*.  Syndicate,  964, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc,  art 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mm.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.   509  Hannibal,  Ma 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE    12,500    NEW 
ENGLAND  GIVERS, 

Which  I  have  compiled  and  kept  active 
at  great  expense,  give  generously  to 
worthy  causes.  THESE  VALUABLE 
NAMES  should  be  appealed  to  by 
NATIONAL  PHILANTHROPIC  OR- 
GANIZATIONS. List  is  not  for  sale. 
Write  for  particulars.  Results  assured. 
Financial  Secretary.    4407  Survey. 


Church   Wants   Loan 

Of  not  less  than  $500,  and  not 
over  $1,000  wanted  by  church.  To 
run  six  months  or  more.  Will 
pay  legal  rate  in  this  State,  10 
per  cent. 
For  particulars  write  L.  L.  S. 
1406  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"Home- Making  as  a  Profession"' 

la  a  100-pp.  1U.   hcuclhook— It'a  FREE      Bone  study 
Domett!*  Sclanca  course*,   fitting  for  aaauj  well-paid 
position*   or   for   borne  ntklng   efficiency. 
Am.  Sohool  ef  Horaa  Eooaonisa.  149  E.  18th  8t..  Chicago 

RF^FARPH.  w«  assist  In  preparing 
rvc.UL.mwi  i  .  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Author's  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


HOME  WANTED 

HOME  with  nursing  care  wanted,  for  an 
invalid  elderly  lady,  accessible  to  New 
York.  State  terms  and  conveniences.  4412 
Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Ultimo*    fifty    cent*    m    line,    for    four   butrtiont; 
copy     to    remain    unchanged. 

Milk  and  thi  Public  Schools.  Supplemental 
Report  of  the  California  School  Milk  Surrey. 
California  Dairy  Council,  216  Pine  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Lessons  in  Government  fob  New  Americans. 
Fifteen  short  lessons  in  the  essentials  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  Immigrants  applying  for 
second  papers  in  citizenship.  Simple,  practical. 
Pamphlet,  7  pages,  5c  each,  $3.00  a  hundred, 
postpaid.     Henry  M.  Allen,  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbltt.  44  pp. 
(10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary  Live  and  Save 
on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly  budget  plan  (10 
cents).  Weekly  Allowance  Book  (10  cents). 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  849  East  58  St, 
Chicago. 

Obbdit  Onion.  Complete  free  Information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  V.  Bergengren,  6  Park  Square. 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

BOYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE; 
Quarterly;  $1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine 
of  Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published 
by  Boys'  Club  Federation,  110  IV est  40/A 
Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York, 


REAL  ESTATE 

SALE— R0SEM0NT,  PA. 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Boys.  On 
Conestoga  Road  1  mile  from  P.  R.  R.,  five 
minutes  from  P.  &  W.  Elec.  R.  R.  S  acres, 
apple  orchard,  large  dormitory  bldg.,  infirm- 
ary, garage  and  gymnasium.  Suitable  for 
private  hospital  or  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
stitution. Very  near  Public  School  and  Bryn 
Mawr  Hospital.  Apply  for  price  and  par- 
ticulars to  MEARS  and  BROWN,  254  S.  15th 
St.,    Philadelphia. 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 
EUROPE  SUMMER  1923  |»upteer8b 

College  leadership.  Limited  number.  For  de- 
tails write  Robert  H.  Browning,  117  Elm  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


ENGLAND 

AUTO  TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

PARTIES  of  3  or  4  escorted  by  members  of 
Cambridge  University  between  April  and 
October.  Selected  itineraries.  High-class 
cars.  Competitive  rates.  Send  for  booklet  to 
D.  Gunston,  IS  Station  Rd.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 


BOARD 

MAPLE  HALL,  on  the  famed  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Lovely  refined,  mod- 
ern, country  home,  grounds  running  to  the 
historic  Miles  River,  all  the  pleasures  and 
delicacies  of  the  salt  water,  wonderful  auto- 
mobile roads,  tennis,  golf  course  under  con- 
struction. Delightful  place  to  rest  all  the 
year.  Terms  moderate.  References.  Miss 
Julia  Cockey,  Claiborne,  Md. 


RESTHOME 

DELICATE  Children  or  Adults  cared 
for  in  my  home.  Trained  Nurse.  Climate 
unsurpassed.  Mrs.  Gridley,  Denver  (In  the 
Rockies)    Colorado,  2331  Marion  Street 


T 


WO  new  rules  at  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary  forbid 
prisoners  to  receive  newspaper 
clippings  or  to  receive  any  printed 
matter  unless  mailed  directly  by 
the  publisher. 

The  Workers  Prison  Relief 
Committee,  Frederick  A.  Blossom, 
corresponding  secretary,  reports 
that  Britt  Smith  and  others  of  the 
fifty  Centralia  prisoners  at  Leav- 
enworth want  to  read  the  Sur- 
vey. Unfortunately  the  Survey 
has  no  free  copies  available. 

But  if  any  subscriber  wishes  to 
help  lighten  the  dreary  monotony 
of  these  imprisoned  men  we  will 
meet  him  part  way  and  enter  one 
yearly  subscription  for  $3-75.  two 
subscriptions  for  $7.50,  three  sub- 
scriptions for  $10.    Mail  check  to 

The  Survey, 
112   East    19    Street,    New  York 


People's  Symphony  Concerts 
Auxiliary  Club 

The  Remaining  Concerts  of  the  Series  will  be 
February    16th 

FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

March   23rd 

LENOX  STRING  QUARTET 

April   27th 

HANS  LETZ  QUARTET 

May   25th 

NEW  YORK  STRING  QUARTET 

June  22nd 

TOLLEFSEN.  TRIO 

SUBSCRIPTION    TO    FIVE    REMAINING    CONCERTS 

ONE  DOLLAR 

MAIL  ORDERS  promptly  filled.— Send  (or  bring)  a 
Dollar  Bill,  Check  or  Money  Order  to  the  office  of 
PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  27  West  8th 
Street.  New  York  (In  the  Washington  Square  Bookshop. 
Telephone   0717   Stuyvesant). 

Tickets  also  on  sale  at  MACY'S  (Public  Service  Desk) 
and  WANAMAKER'S  Ticket  Information  Bureau. 
Members  may  introduce  their  friends  to  any  of  these 
concerts  for   25ets.   admission. 


PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED 


In  Non-Union  Mines.  By  Powers  Hapgood 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research.     48  pp.     Price,  50  cents. 

Occupation  Hazards  and  Diagnostic  Signs. 
By  Louis  I.  Dublin,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Bulletin  306. 

America  :  Its  Problems  and  Perils.  By 
Sherwood  Eddy.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.     Price,  10  cents. 

Getting  Railroad  Facts  Straight.  By  C. 
S.  Duncan.  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, 61  Broadway,  New  York. 

America's  Next  Stkp  Abroad.  By  George 
W.  Wickersham.  Why  We  Most  Join  the 
League.  By  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  3  West  29  Street, 
New  York. 

Only  by  the  Abolition  of  Neutrality  Can 
Wars  Be  Prevented.  By  Lulgi  Carnovale. 
Italian-American  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Price,  25  cents. 

A  Program  of  Education  in  Accident  Pre- 
vention, With  Methods  and  Results.  By 
E.  George  Payne.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.     Price,  10  cents. 

Unemployment  in  East  London.  The  Re- 
port of  a  Survey  Made  from  Toynbee  Hall. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.  Orchard  House, 
Westminster,    S.    W.    I.      Price,    Is. 

Housing  Reprints  —  1.  Amsterdam — Old 
and  New.  A  Comparison  of  the  Methods 
Adopted  by  Amsterdam  and  New  York 
City  to  Meet  the  Housing  Dilemma.  By 
Clarence  S.  Stein.  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Planning  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  313  East  23d  St., 
New  York.     Price,  30  cents. 

My  Dismissal  From  The  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Causes  and  Effects. 
By  George  Frederick  Gundelfinger,  Ph.  D. 
The  New  Fraternity,   Sewickley,   Penn. 

Developing  Ethics  and  Resistant  Law. 
By  Donald  R.  Richberg.  Reprinted  from 
the  Yale  Law  Journal,  December,  1922. 
Yale  Law  Journal  Company,  Inc.,  New 
Haven,   Conn. 

Brief  in  Support  of  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch- 
ing  Bill,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
tie  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
By  Moorneld  Storey.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Questionnaire  and  Score  Card  Applicable 
in  Choosing  A  Country  Property.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.  E.,  17  West  42d 
St.,    New    York.      Price,    30    cents. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada, 
1921  and  1922.  Report  No.  4.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Canada.  F.  A.  Acland, 
Printer  to  The  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,   Ottawa. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Its  History,  Activities 
and  Organization.  By  Gustavus  A.  Weber. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price, 
10  cents. 


{In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


THI    WILLIAMS  PBINTINO  COMPANY.   1T»W   TOBK 


VACATION    DAYS 


We   Are   Organizing   a   Party  of   Survey  Readers 

On  the  Great  White  Star  "S.  S.  Baltic"  Summer  Cruise 
to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Etc. 

61  DAYS  $600  and  up 

Starting  June  27,  1923. 

A  Surpassing  Summer  Vacation  Opportunity 

for  Ministers,  College  Professors,  Teachers  and  Business  Men. 

Ideal  Summer  Weather  on  Ship  Board 

With  the  Average  Temperature  on  Shore  lower  than  Boston,  New  York  or  St.  Louis.    Nights  Cool. 

Practically  No  Humidity 


Clark's   20th 

Cruise    to    the 

Orient 

STOP-OVERS 
IN  EUROPE 

Return  tickets 
first  class,  good 
on  Adriatic, 
Baltic,  Cedric, 
Celtic,  etc 

UNTIL 
JAN.  1,  1924 


Luxurious  White 

Star       Trans-Atlan- 
tic  Liner 

S.  S.  BALTIC 

23,876  tons  regis- 
ter. Three  great 
Promenade  Decks — 
Sumptuous  Public 
Rooms,  24  suites 
with    Private    Bath. 

THE  CLIMAX 

OF 

LUXURIOUS 

TRAVEL 


A  FASCINATING  ITINERARY 

Madeira,  Cadiz,  Seville  (Cordova,  Granada  and  the  Alhambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Athens  (Corinth, 
Eleusis),  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  etc.),  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome  (Capri,  Sorrento,  Amalfi),  Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg  (Paris  and 
the  Battlefields,  London,  etc.),  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

D.  E.  LORENZ,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Mediterranean  Traveler"  and  Managing  Director  of 
Clark's  Orient  Cruise  of  1922,  and  "  Round  the  World "  Cruise  of  1923,  is  organizing  a  party 
of  Survey  readers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  and  spend  your  vaca- 
tion months  visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  of  the  world?  No  travel  worries — just  rest  and 
enjoyment.  Rates  include  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  drives,  guides,  hotels,  railroads,  fees,  etc — 
everything  first  class. 

We   Invite  Survey  Readers   to   Join    Our  Party 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  (70  pages)  AND  SHIP  DIAGRAM  SENT  FREE  POSTPAID. 
Address:    Clark  Cruise,  care  of  the  Survey,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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^-•^ UNIVERSITY  OF  TOKOItitt 


RCH   1,   1923 


Russia  Today  and  Tomorrow 

Articles  by 


A.  V.  LUNACHARSK  Y,  MME.  LENIN 
HER    RUSMAN    LEADERS 


HELP  RUSSIA  HELP  HERSELF 


RUSSIA  is  potentially  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Its  agriculture,  metal 
deposits,  oil,  forests,  represent  a  collossal  reser- 
voir of  power.  But  that  power  cannot  be  made 
available  without  tools,  machinery.  The  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  bought  without  credit.  And 
Russia  cannot  get  sufficient  credit  until  it  obtains 
American  Recognition. 

We  are  asking  every  man  and  woman  in  Amer- 
ica who  believes  that  Russia  must  be  recognized 
by  this  country  to  send  funds  to  this  organization 
immediately. 

The  next  Congress  must  be  made  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  We  are  organized 
to  do  just  that — through  mass  meetings,  leaflets, 
letters,  press  notices.  We  have  the  experience. 
Through  us,  your  money  reaches  far. 


U.  S.  Senator 

WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

Will  Speak  on 

RECOGNITION     OF     RUSSIA 

Madison  Square  Garden 

Sunday  Eve.,  March  18,  1923 

ADMISSION  FREE 


Jerome  T.  DeHunt,  Treas., 

NATIONAL  LABOR   ALLIANCE  FOR  TRADE  RELA- 
TIONS WITH   AND   RECOGNITION    OF   RUSSIA, 
no  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


Enclosed  please  find. 


Name 


"Recognition  of  Russia  is  basic  to  trade  with  that  country. 
AU  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  either  formally 
recognized  or  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  This  means  that  the  possibilities  of  trade  that 
the  Russian  market  affords  are  being  exploited  by  the  trade 
rivals  of  America.  ...  , 

"There  are  sixteen  nations  now  trading  with  Russia. 
Have  you  heard  of  Russia  violating  any  of  her  contracts  or 
treaties?"  W.  E.  Borah,  U.  S.  Senator 

***** 

"There  is  no  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today 
where  the  highest  officials  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
government  and  a  more  sacrificial  spirit  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  than  those  people  over  there  [Russia].  We 
are  the  only  civilized  state  on  the  earth  that  has  not  recog- 
nized Russia  either  by  direct  declaration,  b\  opening  up 
trade  relations,  by  receiving  the  ambassadors,  or  by  meeting 
openly  in  conference. 

"Let  us  make  the  demand  direct  that  our  country,  through 
State     Department,     recognize     the     United     States     of 


Frank   P.  Walsh,  Attorney 


Address    

City  and  State. 


its 

Russia. 

***** 

"I  have  seen  during  the  past  three  years  misery  and  suf- 
fering, heroism-  and  wretchedness  and  death  all  groping  for 
some  way  out,  some  road  to  the  realization  of  the  wonder- 
ful dream  that  they  dreamed  of— a  world  of  brotherhood,  a 
world  of  peace,  where  every  man,  woman  and  child  shall 
have  good  work  to  do,  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  clothes  to 
wear,  food  sufficient  to  eat,  where  no  man  shall  grow  rich 
or  mighty,  while  those  willing  to  work  are  suffeiing  from 
lack  of  food.   ... 

"We  must  recognize  Russia  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  in  Russia  have  voiced  the  thing  that  lies  in  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  whole 
world,  the  fact  that  we  are  all  brothers,  that  we  will  all 
help  one  another  and  that  some  day  we  will  see  that  in  this 
world  all  men,  all  women,  are  one  famib  ." 

Captain    PaXTON    HlBBEN 
***** 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  be  either  a  Communist  in  good 
standing  witli  the  Third  Internationale,  nor  a  capitalist 
greedy  to  exploit  the  resources  of  Russia,  in  order  to  demand 
the  prompt  recognition  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  little  common  sense,  some  knowledge  of  American  history, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  international  law.  to 
demand  that  our  State  Department  and  our  government 
promptly  recognize  the  unconquered  government  0/  the 
Russian    people."  DUDLEY    FlELD    MaLONE,   Attorney 

***** 

"Let  us  unite  on  one  thing  and  that  is  the  recognition  of 
the  Russian    Republic." 

James  11.  Maurer, 
President  of  Pennsylvania  Statt   Federation  of  Labor 


NOT  CHARITY  but  RECONSTRUCTION 

Is  the  Aim 
of  the 

Russian  -  American    Industrial    Corporation 

in  its 

SERVICE  TO  RUSSIA 

The 
R.  A.  I.  C. 

Is  An  Extraordinary  Corporation. 

ORGANIZED  to  raise  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
to  Invest  in  Russian  Industry 
the 
R.  A.  I.  C. 

has  been  granted   EXTRAORDINARY  CONCESSIONS   by  the   Soviet  Government 

to  Participate  in  Russian  Enterprise. 
All  Investment  of  Capital  is  Guaranteed 
by  the  Soviet  Government 
with  an  8%  dividend,  payable  to  the  Corporation. 

By  Investing  in  R.  A.  I.  C.  Shares 

at  TEN  DOLLARS 

You  Put  Your  Money  Into  a  Business  Enterprise 

and 

AID  RUSSIA  IN  HER  ECONOMIC  REGENERATION. 

The  Economic  Security  of  Russia 

will  contribute  much  to  the  ' 
Economic  Security  of  the  World. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  SHARES  NOW! 
Send  for  Literature  to  the 

RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 

31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

SIDNEY   H1LLMAN,  President 


SUBSCRIPTION    BLANK 

I  hereby  offer  to  subscribe  for shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  Russian- 
American  Industrial  Corporation  at  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  share,  full  paid  and  non-assess- 
able. I  understand  that  my  offer  is  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  Corporation  only  at  its 
office,  at  31   Union   Square,   New   York  City. 


Enclosed   herewith    find    $ payment    on 

Name     

Address    

Dated 

(Make   all    checks,   drafts,   or  money   orders   payable   to   the   order   of   the 
Russian-American  Industrial   Corporation.) 
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.shares. 


"Neighboring  Areas  Starving. 

Request  Permission  to  Extend 

Feeding  Into  Them 

Immediately" 

(Cable  from   Quaker  Relief  Mission   in  Russian 
Famine   Zone) 

The  Quaker  workers  report  that  in  the 
areas  referred  to,  cannibalism  persisted 
among  the  hunger-crazed  people  even  dur- 
ing the  summer.  One  cable  pleads  for  help 
for  the  Bashkir  Republic.  Another  states 
that  in  Pugachev  County,  60,000  face 
starvation.  These  are  but  examples  of  the 
unlimited  need. 

A  portion  of  the  food  which  we  have  al- 
ready shipped  to  the  Quaker  district,  ad- 
jacent to  these  areas,  could  be  immediately 
released  for  the  latter  by  cable.  But  we 
can  release  it  only  as  contributions  in  Amer- 
ica insure  its  replacement  in  time  for  the 
months  of  famine  still  to  come.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  increase  the  feeding 
now,  only  to  augment  the  starving  later. 

Thus  the  number  of  lives  that  can  be 
saved,  in  addition  to  those  for  which  we  are 
at  present  able  to  provide,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  contributions  which  we  now  re- 
ceive. Every  additional  dollar  will  feed  an 
additional  famine  sufferer  for  one  month. 
Every  five  dollars  will  guarantee  the  saving 
of  an  additional  life. 

The  famine  victims  for  whom  we  ask  this 
help  are  the  same  simple  stoic  souls  de- 
scribed by  Robert  W.  Dunn  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine.  Every  one  of  them  is  as 
human,  as  sensitive  to  suffering,  as  hungry 
for  help  and  sympathy,  as  the  members  of 
your  own  family/ 

We  Appeal   to    You 
to  Help  Save   Them 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE  (QUAKERS) 

Charles  F.  Jenkixs,  Treasurer 
20  S.  12th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Private  Relief  Packages 
May  Now  be  Sent  Duty-Free 

to 

Individuals  and  Organizations 

in  Russia 


The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia 

has  received 

the  exclusive  right  to  take  private  relief 
parcels  from  America  into  Russia  duty- 
free 


This  service  is  now  being  started 
together  with  a  Food  Draft  Department 


Send    for   circulars 

FRIENDS  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
201  West  13th  Street         New  York  City 


Women's  Committee  for  the 
Recognition  of  Russia 

affiliated  with  the 

Women's  International   League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom 

37   Bliss   Building,   35  B  Street,   N.   W.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Object  of  this  Committee  is  to  re-establish  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  taking  a  definite  step  toward  world 
peace. 

Chairman,   Mrs.   Walter  Cope 
200  E.   Johnson  St.,  Germantown,   Pa. 
Sec'y.    Miss    Lucy    Branham,    37    Bliss    Bldg.,    Washington 
Miss  Zonia  Baber  Miss   Freda   Kirchway 

Miss  Klla   Boynton  Mrs.  Henry  G.   I. each 

Mrs.   Mary  I).   Brite  Mrs.   Lola    Maverick   Lloyd 

Miss  Sar.-i  Cleghorn  Mrs.   Herbert    M 

Miss  Sophia  Dulles  Miss   Mary   McMurtrie 

Mrs,   Theadore  Forbes  Mrs  I  Mel! 

Miss  Zona  Gale  Mrs.   Deleter    Otey 

Miss  Martha  Omening  Mrs.  Junes    Warbasse 

Mrs.  Lynn  Haynes  M,v,i  Ellen  Winsor 

Miss   Florence  Hoi  brook  Mrs.   John    J.    White 

Miss  Alice  Riggs  Hunt  Mrs.   Gertrude    L.    Winslow 

Mrs.   Inez  Haynes   Irwin  Mi*s    Emma   Wold 

All  men  and  women  who  wish  to  help  spread  information  on 
Russia  through  publicity  and  through  speakers  write  to  the 
Secretary,   Miss  Branham. 

Send  checks  and  pledges  to  The  Treasurer,  Miss 
Sue  White,  25  First  St.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I    pledge   $ a    month    to   support    the   work   carried   on    by 

the     Women's     Committee     on     B  Eoi      So\   et     Russia     until 

Name 

Address     
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"THEY  FAINT  ON  DUTY" 


"DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 
STAFF?"  THE  HEAD  NURSE  OF  THE 
IVERSKAYA  HOSPITAL  IN  MOSCOW  HAD 
THROWN  OPEN  TO  AMERICAN  VISITORS 
A  GREAT  BARE  DINING-ROOM  UNUSED 
TODAY  BECAUSE  THERE  IS  NO  FOOD. 
"YES,"  SHE  REPLIED,  "WE  DO,  WITH  THE 
NURSES.  UNLESS  THEY  HAVE  FRIENDS 
TO  SEND  THEM  FOOD,  THEY  FAINT  ON 
DUTY." 


IN  "NORMAL"  RUSSIA 


A  doctor  was  recently  hailed 
to  court  because  he  had 
failed  to  save  the  life  of  a 
suicide — a  man  who  had  cut 
his  throat  and  was  bleeding 
to  death.  The  doctor  was 
sorry.  He  defended  himself. 
Simple.  Not  one  scrap  of 
surgical  silk.  Not  one  sur- 
gical needle. 


An  operation  had  been  per- 
formed. The  patient  was  a 
doctor.  Doctors  must  not  be 
lost  in  Russia;  they  are  too 
few  and  too  valuable.  A 
catheter  was  imperative.  At 
last  they  located  one — the 
only  catheter  in  the  entire 
district — but  in  such  condi- 
tion they  had  to  hold  the 
patient  in  bed  to  use  it. 


Babies  come  into  the  world 
in  delivery-rooms  so  cold 
that  recent  observers,  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  inspection 
shivered  in  their  heaviest 
coats. 

One  blanket  per  bed  is  the 
average  in  Russian  hospi- 
tals, and  lucky  that  patient 
whose  bed  has  springs  and 
mattress.  Rubber-sheeting? 
That,  they  say,  is  "made  in 
Heaven  !" 


"UNLESS  THEY  HAVE  FRIENDS !" 


COMMITTEE    A.    M.    A.    R.:  | 

Dr.  Charles   H.    Mayo  | 

Dr.  Howard    A.    Kelly 

Dp.  William   H.   Welch 

Dr.  Thomas   W.    Salmon  . 

Dr.  Jay  F.  Schamberg 

Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen 

Dr.  Hideyo   Noguchi 

Dr.  Charles  H.   Frazter 

Dr.  Harvey  dishing 

Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker 

Dr.  Milton  J.   Rosenau 

D*\   Haven  Emerson 

Dr.  Michael    Michailovsky 

Dr.  Abraham  Zingher 

Dr.  Charles  E.   Humiston 

Dr.  Morton  Prince 

Dr.  George  Blumer 

Dr.  "Walter  B.  Cannon,  etc. 

Mrs.    Henry   Villard,    Chairman 
Arthur   S.  Leeds,  Treasurer 
Frances   Witherspoon,   Secretary 

ENDORSED    BY    NATIONAL 
INFORMATION    BUREAU. 


I 


The  American  Medical  Aid 
for  Russia 

{now    affiliated    with    AMERICAN    FRIENDS 
SERflCE  COMMITTEE) 

has  collected  in  the  last  few  months  $70,000  worth 
of  medicines,  surgical  goods,  and  hospital  equipment. 
These  supplies  are  now  being  distributed  in  Russia 
through  the  American  Friends.  Desperate  appeals 
reach  us  from  hospitals,  dispensaries,  maternity 
homes.  Heroic  workers  stretch  out  their  empty 
hands. 

THEY  STILL  CARRY  ON.    WILL  YOU? 


AMERICAN    MEDICAL    AID 
FOR  RUSSIA 

Room    901    S, 

103    Park    Avenue, 

New  York. 

Enclosed    please    find 

dollars    to    send    hospital    aid    to 
Russia. 

Name 

Address 
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Spring  Planting 


WE  all  delight  in  the  Spring.  But  to  few  of  us  is  given  the 
even  greater  delight  of  planting  the  seed  that  will  give 
us  bread  and  life.  How  the  rising  industrialism  of 
America  tends  to  crowd  out  this  romantic  and  necessary  occu- 
pation and  how  the  readjustment  of  industry  may  again  make 
spring  planting  a  universal  human  privilege  will  be  told  in 
Survey  Graphic  for  April. 

Rolling  Their  Own 

WHAT  cooperation  has  done  for  the  southern  tobacco 
growers  will  be  told  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  organizer  of  some 
of  the  largest  cooperative  marketing  associations  of 
farmers  in  America.  He  will  show  how  these  southerners, 
when  they  discovered  that  the  auction  system  did  not  give  them 
a  square  deal,  won  their  fight  for  fair  prices,  and  what  their 
new  practice  of  selling  has  meant  to  them  in  terms  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  schools  and  health. 

The  Man-In-Between 

THE  superintendent  of   a   Pennsylvania  coal  mine   describes 
with   humor   and   sympathetic  understanding   the   difficulties 
and    worries    of    the    man    who    stands    half-way    between 
capital  and  labor. 

The  Behrens 

A  SIMPLE  story  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  about  Amer- 
ican  social   life    as    it   looks    through   the   spectacles   of    a 
German  professor  and  those  of  his  family — and  of  Ger- 
man social  life  as  it  looks  through  the  same  family's  spectacles 
when  shell  rims  have  taken  the  place  of  steel. 
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An  American  Portrait 

DID  you  know  that  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  among 
intelligent  American  youth  much  of  the  same  unrest  and 
vague  revolt  against  convention  that  we  have  witnessed 
these  last  few  years?  A  man  who  has  observed  both  his  veteran 
father  and  his  veteran  son  makes  this  comparison  in  the  spiritual 
biograph  of  the  former,  one  of  the  great  army  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  left  behind  them  the  stumps  and  repressive  mental  atti- 
tudes of  the  Middle  West  to  build  up  in  the  Far  West  the 
broader  foundations  of  an  American  culture. 


A 


Education  By  Diagnosis 

N  article  by  Joseph  K.  Hart  in  which  he  speaks  of  patent 
medicines  and  patent  brain  infusers. 

Justice  Through  Conciliation 

REGINALD  HEBER  SMITH,  the  author  of  Justice  and 
the  Poor,  in  this  article  shortly  to  be  published  in  Survey 
Graphic,  discusses  the  clogging  of  our  courts  by  litigation 
and  some  means  of  relieving  them.  He  examines  the  principles 
and  practice  of  existing  boards  of  conciliation  and  similar  tri- 
bunals which  are  beginning  here  and  there  to  lessen  this  evil  and 
give  a  better  chance  of  real  justice  for  the  man  of  small  means. 
He  advances  suggestions  for  a  reform  of  our  system  of  courts 
that  would  go  a  long  way  to  re-establish  the  poor  man's  confi- 
dence in  the  working  of  the  law.  • 

Who  Challenges  The  Social  Order  ? 

A  SYMPOSIUM   of  noted  writers  and  civic  and  social  re- 
formers. 

Behind  The  Monster's  Mask 

HARD  words  have  often  been  spoken — not  least  in  the  pages 
of  The  Survey — about  the  southern  cotton  industry 
which,  so  it  seems  to  many  investigators,  has  for  long 
thrived  on  the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  How  that  industry 
has  arisen,  the  attitude  toward  it  not  only  of  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  and  their  energies  in  it  but  of  the  com- 
munity in  general,  the  relations  of  the  southern  mill  owner  to 
the  operatives,  to  trade  unionism,  to  federal  regulation  and  to 
the  North  are  questions  worthy  of  sympathetic  inquiry,  funda- 
mental to  a  real  solution  of  the  child  labor  problem.  Such  a 
psychological  study  by  a  southern  journalist  will  be  presented 
in  an  earlv  issue. 
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THE   illustrations  in   this  is- 
sue  require   a  special   word 
of  explanation. 

Vadim  A.  Chernov's  design 
on  the  cover,  with  his  permis- 
sion and  that  of  Christian 
Brinton,  is  taken  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
Russian  art  now  held  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Chernov  is 
a  young  Russian  painter  who 
has  lived  in  New  York  for  some 
years ;  the  subject  of  his  design 
ii  taken  from  the  Book  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  woodcuts  and  litho- 
graphs on  pages  686,  bottom 
of  688  and  689,  691,  692, 
693,  696,  702,  720,  724  are 
by  anonymous  artists  from  a 
portfolio  on  Revolutionary 
Moscow,  dedicated  by  the 
Moscow  Soviet  to  the  delegates 
of  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International,  held 
in  that  city  a  few  months  ago. 

The  illustrations  on  the  top 
of  pages  688  and  689  and  on 
pages  694  and  695  are  taken 
from  large  posters  with  elab- 
orate reading  and  writing  les- 
sons published  by  the  govern- 
ment for  use  in  adult  education 
because  there  is  not  enough 
paper  to  print  all  the  individ- 
ual text  books  to  meet  the  de= 
mand.  Usually  the  words  of 
the  main  captions  (only  trans- 
lated in  part)  are  used  as  the 
basis  for  these  lessons. 

The  illustrations  on  pages 
699,  700  and  701  are  examples 
of  a  great  variety  of  posters 
issued    by    the    central    govern- 
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ment  to  stimulate  agricultural 
production  and  to  teach  modern 
methods  of  agriculture  and 
forestry.  Many  of  these  post- 
ers in  their  exquisite  color  litho- 
graphy and  lettering,  the  scien- 
tific nature  of  the  instruction 
given  and  the  pedagogic  insight 
with  which  each  lesson  is  driven 
home,  arc  admirable. 

Pages  703,  704-5,  706,  721, 
722  and  725  reproduce  pictorial 
appeals  to  the  industrial  work- 
ers, some  of  them  issued  by  the 
government  itself,  some  by 
national  trade  unions.  The  re- 
productions, including  that  of 
the  political  poster  adapted  for 
the  decoration  of  page  711,  do 
not  convey  the  beauty  of  the 
originals  which  are  strong  not 
only  in  draughtsmanship  but 
also   in  effective,   modern   color. 

To  Christian  Brinton,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  bringing 
before  and  interpreting  to 
America  the  art  of  foreign 
lands,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
reproductions  of  the  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Boris  Grig- 
oriefT  (pages  710,  712  and  714- 
719)  and  of  the  decorations  by 
N.  Roerich  on  pages  726-730. 
Most  of  the  Grigorieff  pictures 
are  reproduced,  with  the  pub- 
lisher's permission,  from  "Boris 
Grigoriew,  Rasseja,"  S.  Efron 
Verlag,  Berlin. 

The  line  drawings  on  pages 
707-710  are  reproduced  from 
theater    programs    and    posters. 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon's 
contribution  to  this  number  will 
be  found  on  page  737. 


Russia  Today  and  Tomorrow 

"And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players" 


WHEN  last  year  we  went  to  Ire- 
land to  see  how  the  Gaelic 
race  intends  to  build  up  the 
Emerald  Island,  we  brought 
back  a  play  entitled  What  the  Irish 
Will  Do  with  Ireland.  From  Russia  we 
do  not  bring  back  a  play — not  a  rounded 
performance  with  A.  E.  reading  the  pro- 
logue. Erom  Russia  we  bring  back  the 
single  acts  of  a  vaudeville  show.  We 
are  ready  to  introduce  to  you  all  kinds 
of  stars  from  Mme.  Lenin  to  Mstis- 
lavsky; communists,  socialist-revolution- 
aries,  liberals  and  non-partisans. 

*  *  * 

THE  orchestra  strikes  up  the  Interna- 
tionale—and MADAME  LENIN,  the 
F'rst  Lady  of  Russia,  appears.  She 
might  be  taken  for  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Academy.  She  looks  and  is 
very  learned,  has  on  a  simple  cotton  dress 
and  wears  sandals.  Her  subject  is  The 
Education  of  a  Nation.  The  most  im- 
portant of  her  many  daily  jobs  is  that  of 
chief  of  political  education.  She  is  to- 
day for  the  first  time  addressing  an 
American  audience. 

*  *  * 

THE  second  act  starts  with  the  ballet 
music  of  Prince  Igor;  the  last  of  the 
Hamlets,  LUNACHARSKY,  is  walk- 
ing on,  meditating  on  communistic  eter- 
nity. 

When  I  arrived  in  Moscow,  I  was 
anxious  to  have  a  talk  with  the  com- 
missar of  education.  During  that  time, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Lunacharsky  as  he  was  busy  pro- 
secuting the  Socialist-Revolutionaries.  He 
acted  as  attorney-general  for  the  state. 
Soon  after  the  trial,  which  lasted 
months,  he  left  for  a  prolonged  vacation 
in  the  Caucasus.  During  my  travels  in 
Russia,  I  also  happened  to  be  in  the 
Caucasus,  but  somehow  I  missed  him 
there  too.  In  October,  at  last,  I  was 
able  to  see  the  man  who  is  so  much 
loved  by  literary  people  and  nctors. 
Lunacharsky  is  primarily  interested  in 
culture.  Mr.  Tiarof.  the  director  of  the 
Kamerny  Theater,  said  to  me  that  it  was 
Lunacharsky  who  saved  Russian  culture 
during  the  days  of  the  great  turmoil. 

He  resides  in  the  Kremlin  and  occu- 
pies a  beautiful  old  house,  built  by  the 
first  of  the  czars.  He  lives  very  simply 
and  dresses  still  more  simply.  I  might 
have  asked  him  to  write  on  the  Russian 
ballet,  and  a  very  interesting  article  he 
would  have  written.  But  I  was  sure 
that  Survey  readers  are  more  interested 
in  finding  out  from  him  what  proletarian 
culture  is.  He  was  kind  enough  to  sat- 
isfy my  wish  and  do  it  very  promptly. 
More  than  this,  he  was  also  helpful  in 
securing  for  us  an  article  bv  MME. 
LUNACHARSKY. 

*  *         * 

SERGEJ  MSTISLAVSKY,  who  writes 
on  the  theater  and  literature,  may  be 
likened  to  a   rapid-change  artist  who  ap- 


pears in  a  dozen  different  costumes. 
Ivanoff  Rasoumnik,  the  famous  Russian 
literary  historian,  in  his  History  of  Rus- 
sian Literature  (fifth  edition,  1918)  calls 
Mstislavsky  "the  best  publicist  of  con- 
temporary Russia."  He  does  not  belong 
to  any  political  party.  In  the  past  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries of  the  left.  When  his  group 
joined  the  Communist  Party,  he  resigned 
because  he  is  a  strong  anti-Marxian. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  Brest-Lit- 
ovsk  peace  conference  he  was  a  delegate. 
Later  he  resigned,  being  a  strong  oppon- 
ent of  the  treaty. 

Mstislavsky  comes  of  a  noble  family 
and  was  a  teacher  in  the  czar's  Military 
Academy.  He  has  written  twelve  books 
on  literature  and  general  history.  In  his 
small  apartment  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  five  children  I  generally  found 
a  regular  "salon"  of  literary  men  and 
women.  He  is  still  a  young  man  and  yet 
is  writing  the  fifth  volume  of  his  memoirs. 
At  present,  he  is  president  of  the  Moscow 
Free   Philosophic  Association   and   editor 

of  a  literary  and  social  magazine. 

*  *  * 

LOZOVSKY,  a  former  blacksmith,  is 
the  heavy-weight  champion  of  the  Red 
trade  unions.  He  is  a  most  kind  person 
and  looks  more  like  a  prophet  than  an 
apostle  of  terror.  During  the  old  days 
he  lived  in  France.  His  bolshevism 
dates  back  to  191 7.  Before  that  period 
he    did    not    belong    to    the    Communist 

Partv. 

*  *  * 

ON  the  tight-rope  of  dialectics  behold 
NOVOMIRSKY.  He  promised  to 
write  his  article  three  months  before  he 
actually  did  it.  Three  people  were  ring- 
ing his  telephone  and  visiting  him  daily 
for  it.  And  still  it  was  delivered  only 
two  days  before  1  sailed.  He  lived  in 
America,  is  not  a  communist  and  is  a 
special  writer  of  the  official  daily  journal 

of  Moscow. 

*  *  * 

THE  man  who  writes  on  the  sov'ets  is 
a  Russian  who  has  taken  part  in  all 
phases  of  the  different  Russian  revolu- 
tions since  1903.  He  is  a  man  of  mys- 
tery who,  among  other  things,  was  once 
a  leading  member  of  the  All-Russian 
Executive  Committee.  He  knows  the 
activities  of  the  Soviets  as  few  people  do. 
He  has  never  been  an  exile  and  knows 
all  parts  of  Russia.  He  is  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  centralization  and  an  enthus- 
iast over  the  soviet  idea.  From  his  silk 
hat    he    produces    guild-socialist    rabbits. 

*  '  *  * 

AND  NOW  a  word  of  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  contri- 
buted behind  the  scenes  to  our  perform- 
ance. It  would  be  impossible  to  enum- 
erate by  name  all  those  who  have  aided 
me  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  the  material  for 
this  number  and  to  see  the  country  with 
its  intricate  problems.     Petrovsky  at  the 
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head  of  the  military  schools  and  Kam- 
enev,  the  president  of  the  Moscow 
soviet,  have  been  of  constant  and  untir- 
ing help;  Olga  Joffee,  a  charming  non- 
communist  writer,  Bograchov,  the  little 
king  of  the  clothing  industry,  and  Anton 
Hoffmann  have  been  of  great  help  in 
securing  for  me  material  which  other- 
wise I  could  never  have  obtained.  My 
gratitude  goes  out  to  the  many  profes- 
sional people,  officials  and  workers,  in 
Moscow,  Petrograd  and  the  provinces, 
who  have  been  so  generous  with  assist- 
ance  and   hospitality. 

And  above  all,  it  is  Dr.  Christian 
Rakovsky  to  whom  I  owe  a  special  word 
of  thanks.  I  knew  him  years  ago  before 
he  was  premier  of  the  Ukraine.  He  has 
remained  the  same  charming  person  It 
is  due  in  greatest  part  to  him  that  I 
managed  to  get  around  the  country  so 
well  and  see  so  much  of  it. 

During  all  my  trips  I  was  unhampered 
by  the  authorities,  always  permitted  to 
see  what  I  wanted  to  see  and  given  every 
facility  bv  the  government.  For  that  I 
am   especially    grateful. 

Savel  Zimand 

NOT  to  forget  the  American  contri- 
butors to  this  number:  MORRIS 
R.  COHEN  is  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Though  he  has  not  lived  in  Russia  since 
childhood,  he  has  never  lost  touch  with 
Russian  people  and  Russian  literature. 

ALICE  O.  DAVIS,  a  social  worker 
of  Boston,  was  engaged  in  American 
Red  Cross  health  work  in  Czecho-Slov- 
akia  under  Dr.  Henry  O.  Ever- 
sole,  and  when  Dr.  Eversole  last  fall 
undertook  the  medical  survey  in  Russia 
for  the  National  Information  Bureau, 
she  assisted  him  in  that  work  together 
with  her  colleague  Elsie  Bond.  Her 
own  investigations  were  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  the  institutions  of  Mos- 
cow with  the  exception  of  one  trip  to 
tfee  Toula  district  in  the  course  of  which 
she  visited  Tolstov's  home  town. 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  director  of  the 
National  Information  Bureau,  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Russian  mission,  have 
published  a  summary  report  which  every- 
one interested  in  Russia  should  read. 
His  article  in  this  number  only  gives  the 
quintessence  of  his  view  of  the  famine 
situation  and   what  lies  back  of  it. 

ROBERT  W.  DUNN  is  in  Russia  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. His  sketches  of  village  life  in  the 
Buzuluk  region  in  this  issue  and  others 
will  be  published  this  month  by  the  com- 
mittee in  a  pamphlet  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it  at  20  South  Twelfth 
Street.    Philadelphia. 

The  Russian  articles,  and  other  ma- 
terials not  included,  have  been  ti 
lated  by  David  Modell,  Nina  Selivanova 
and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Bon-  Stern  for  help  given  in 
the    translation    of    posters    and    captions. 
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Russian  Dreams  and  Realities 


FIVE  years  ago  the  downfall  of  autocracy  in 
Russia,  with  its  political  upheaval,  long  fore- 
seen, brought  about  an  economic  and  social 
revolution  such  as  few  people  in  the  western 
world  had  anticipated.  Coming  at  a  time  when  con- 
flict raged  not  only  between  nations  but  also  between 
large  groups  and  classes  within  each  nation,  every  piece 
of  news  from  Russia  became  a  weapon  for  or  against 
theories  of  government,  of  industry  and  of  social  or- 
ganization that  divided  the  whole  world.  As  a  result, 
there  has  taken  place  in  these  five  years  a  molding  of 
news  to  serve  different  political  aims,  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts,  motives,  tendencies,  such  as  has  probably 
never  before  been  experienced  in  history.  Neither  the 
friends  nor  the  foes  of  revolution  or  of  the  different 
parties  that  rose  and  fell  with  it  can  honestly  claim 
exemption  from  that  charge.  In  the  United  States, 
more  particularly,  the  technique  of  propaganda  had 
assumed  so  fine  a  development  that  practically  no 
statement  purporting  to  give  facts  concerning  Russia 
could  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  For  almost  five  years 
the  American  people  have  been  bewildered  by  contra- 
dictory reports  and  rumors.  When  Americans  of  estab- 
lished reputation  for  integrity  visited  Russia,  the  neces- 
sarily superficial  nature  of  their  observations  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  language  often  resulted  in  reports  that 
increased  rather  than  lessened  the  confusion  of  the  in- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  American  citizen. 

Fortunately,  all  this  has  greatly  changed  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  Not  only  have  a  larger  number  of  un- 
biased witnesses  been  able  to  spend  appreciable  periods 
in  studies  of  Russian  conditions,  but  the  revolutionary 
government  has  been  more  willing  to  permit  important 
facts  to  become  known.  When,  therefore,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  summer,  Savel  Zimand,  economist  and 
journalist,  through  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy  the 
Irish  number  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  in  November,  1921, 
had  become  possible,  informed  the  editor  that  he  was 
going  to  Russia  and  would  like  once  more  to  contri- 
bute the  material  for  a  special  number  interpreting  the 
trends  of  a  republic  arising  from  century-old  oppres- 
sion, his  valuable  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 

Neither  Mr.  Zimand  nor  the  editor  anticipated, 
however,    how    difficult    this   job    would    prove    to    be. 


Not  only  was  almost  every  subject  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion involved  in  heated  controversy;  not  only  did  the 
facts  sought  relate  to  a  great  empire  instead  of  a  small 
island — but  Russians  proved  to  be  psychologically  very 
different  indeed  from  Irishmen.  The  aim  in  both  cases 
had  been  the  same:  to  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
let  representative  men  and  women  of  the  country  speak 
for  themselves,  give  the  facts  as  they  saw  them,  their 
hopes  for  the  future,  their  practical  plans  and  pro- 
grams. But  whereas,  in  spite  of  foreign  domination, 
Ireland  has  always  been  a  country  of  free  discussion, 
in  Russia  under  the  old  regime,  free  speech  had  been 
unknown,  and  constructive  thinking  instead  of  apply- 
ing itself  to  the  questions  of  the  day  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  theorizing  in  vacuo.  Habits  of  mind  persist 
long  after  the  factors  that  formed  them  have  disap- 
peared. Hence  some  of  the  contributions  in  this  num- 
ber are  not  as  specific,  as  clearly  related  to  immediate 
problems  and  conditions  as  we  should  have  wished. 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  desirable  to  adhere  to  the 
old  formula  and  LET  THE  RUSSIANS  SPEAK  FOR  THEM- 
SELVES. Four  of  the  Russian  contributors  to  this  num- 
ber are  communists  closely  associated  with  the  present 
government.  The  rest  are  non-partisan.  All  of  them 
speak  from  first-hand  knowledge.  Other  articles  in 
this  issue  give  the  neutral  background,  as  supplied  by 
American  observers,  against  which  the  self-interpreta- 
tions of  the  Russians  may  be  said  to  assume  their 
true  color  values. 

Of  the  pictorial  material  included,  obviously  much  is 
likewise  not  in  the  nature  of  scientific  evidence,  taken, 
as  it  is,  from  the  literature  of  propaganda.  But  in 
some  of  the  very  things  which  the  present  powers  in 
Russia  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  workers  and 
peasants  at  home,  as  well  as  upon  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, the  discerning  mind  will  discover  underlying  poli- 
cies and  mental  states  which  it  is  necessary  to  know 
if  one  would  wish  to  come  to  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  present  Russian  facts  and  tendencies. 

Obviously,  a  single  magazine  number  cannot  cover 
all  important  or  relevant  phases  of  so  large  a  subject. 
But  if  it  helps  here  and  there  to  transform  heat  into 
light  it  will  fulfil  a  useful  function. 
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Building  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  Moscow 

The  Soviets 

Russia's  Return  to  Centralized  Statehood 

By  A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALL-RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


£^^  NK     of     the      most     prominent      Russian 

A     ^^k      authors   who   have   remained   "exiles  at 

w  Jl    home, "Zamyatin,  has  an  allegorical  tale 

&A     &2    about  a  certain  Ivan  who  killed  a  mer- 

lp^J|f     chant,  robbed  him,  and  with  the  money 

*VA    ^y      thus     obtained     built     a     magnificent 

^^^^  church,  taller  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  cathedral  of  Ivan  the  Great  which  lifts  its  gilded 
dome  above  the  Kremlin  and  above  the  whole  of 
Moscow.  But  when  the  bishop,  surrounded  by 
priests,  and  an  immense  throng  of  laity  gathered  in 
the  new  church  to  be  present  at  its  dedication,  an 
odor  of  decaying  human  corpses  suddenly  filled  it. 
It  was  so  strong  that  no  amount  of  incense  could 
take  it  away.  And  the  bishop  refused  to  officiate  in 
the  church  and  shook  the  dust  of  it  from  his  feet, 
and  with  him  went  the  priests  and  the  laity.  And 
Ivan  remained  alone  in  the  empty  church,  built  with 
ill-gotten  money. 

That  is  Zamyatin's  conception  of  the  tragedv  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  The  moral  of  his  fable  is 
that  the  principle  of  "expropriating  the  expro- 
priators," upon  which  the  October  revolution  was 
based,  cannot  become  the  foundation  of  the  new 
sanctuary.  The  allegorical  Ivan,  the  revolutionary 
people,  attempted  thus  to  build  the  temple  of  new 
life  and  remained  alone,  abandoned  and  condemned. 

The  allegory  of  this  author  who  has  remained  in 
the  camp  of  the  philistines  is  pointed  but  essentially 
wrong.  The  tragedy  of  the  Russian  revolution,  if 
we  must  have  it,  is  not  that  the  bishop  and  the 
others  left  the  new  church,  but  precisely  that  they 
remained  in  it.  The  smell  of  decay  which  figures 
in  Zamyatin's  fable  comes  not  from  the  corpses  left 
behind  by  the  civil  war  but  from  the  living  corpses, 
from  the  decrepit  priests  and  the  snuffling  deacons 
who  officiate  in  the  new  church,  which  rests  on  revo- 
lutionary blood  and  which  was  built  according  to  a 
new  plan. 
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The  collective  "Ivan"  built  his  revolutionary 
temple,  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  in  accordance 
with  an  architectural  plan  which  we  may  truly  call 
divinely  inspired.  The  design  did  not  come  out  of 
the  head  of  either  a  theorist  locked  up  in  his  closet 
or  a  cunning  and  practical-minded  politician.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  collective  thought,  wholesome  and 
integrated,  of  the  working  masses.  Theorists  and 
politicians  only  shaped  and  formulated  and  fixed  the 
social  ideas  to  which  the  laboring  masses  gave  life. 
As  early  as  1905,  in  the  course  of  our  first  revolu- 
tion, which  was  drowned  in  blood,  Soviets  of  Work- 
ers' Deputies  were  formed  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Petrograd  proletariat.  These  councils  were  felt  to 
be  such  a  natural  organ  of  the  workers'  power  that 
from  the  very  first  day  of  the  revolution  of  19 17 
the  Soviets  spontaneously  sprang  up  throughout  the 
country.  The  entire  further  development  of  the 
revolution,  up  to  the  October  triumph,  which  ini- 
tiated a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Russia,  proceeded 
under  the  slogan:  "All  power  to  the  Soviets."  To 
this  slogan  responded  with  equal  readiness  the 
workers,  peasants  and  soldiers.  The  notion  of  the 
soviet  as  the  expression  of  the  power  of  the  people, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  equally  intelligible 
and  dear  to  all  these  groups,  tor.  I  repeat,  it  was 
the  fruit  of  their  own  thought  and  their  own  will. 

WHAT  conception,  then,  did  the  revolutionary 
masses  have  of  the  Soviets?  What  was  the 
theory  of  the  soviet  power  which,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  revolution,  was  so  sharply  opposed  by 
the  extreme  Left  to  the  parliamentary  and  "demo- 
cratic" plans  of  the  bourgeoisie,  then  serrving  its 
ranks  under  Kerensky's  leadership? 

The  fundamental,  distinctive  feature  of  the  soviet 
system  is  the  concentration  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  power  in  the  same  governmental  bodies. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  soviet  system  alters  the 
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very  concept  of  governmental  power.  Here  the 
subject  of  authority  is  the  entire  mass  of  toilers, 
and  that  not  only  de  jure  but  de  facto.  The  soviet 
system  does  not  recognize  the  division  of  people 
into  those  who  order  and  those  who  carry  out 
orders,  the  division  to  which  the  old  state  is  ac- 
customed. Nor  does  it  know  the  transfer  of  power. 
Each  worker  participates  in  the  government,  "bears 
authority,"  in  proportion  to  his  participation  in  the 
process  of  production  or  in  the  social  order;  in  the 
field  of  his  individual  work  (the  degree  of  its  im- 
portance is  determined  by  the  qualifications  of  each 
individual  worker)  each  one  possesses  the  plenitude 
of  power. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  governmental 
authority  is  decentralized  to  the  last  degree.  Under 
the  soviet  regime  everybody  participates  in  the  gov- 
ernment, just  as  everybody  is,  or  rather  should  be, 
working.  This  regime  follows  St.  Paul's  precept: 
"He  who  does  not  toil  shall  not  eat."  Until  lately 
this  motto  was  inscribed  on  the  portals  of  many 
monasteries,  which  have  since  been  turned  into  labor 
colonies  and  hospitals.  Under  such  conditions  the 
role  of  the  higher  governmental  institutions  is 
merely  coordination  of  the  actions  of  the  individual 
subjects  of  authority,  the  real  bearers  of  power.  It 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  higher 
the  soviet  administrator,  the  less  power  he  actually 


wields.     His  function  is  coordination,  and  at  best 
he  is  a  secretary. 

Is  there  a  place  in  such  a  system  for  ministries? 
Certainly  not.  For  in  a  smoothly  functioning 
soviet  system  the  ministers  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
entire  power  belongs  to  the  Soviets.  The  All-Rus- 
sian Convention  of  Soviets,  made  up  of  delegates 
from  the  local  Soviets,  is  the  supreme  body.  It  deli- 
berates upon  and  settles  the  most  important  general 
matters,  it  determines  the  general  policy,  economic 
or  otherwise.  The  same  delegates  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  decisions  carry  out  these  decisions 
in  the  self-same  soviet  manner.  The  local  soviet 
elected  by  the  direct  and  equal  votes  of  all  the 
workers,  elaborates  and  adapts  the  convention's 
general  measures  to  local  conditions.  Again,  the 
people  to  carry  out  the  decisions  are  those  who  are 
responsible  for  their  adoption.  They  work  in  soviet 
sections  which  cover  the  entire  economic  and  poli- 
tical field.  The  whole  system  is  based  upon 
authority  originating  at  the  bottom,  upon  the  pleni- 
tude of  power  wielded  by  each  worker  and  his  com- 
plete individual  responsibility.  The  executive  com- 
mittees of  the  local  Soviets,  as  their  very  name  in- 
dicates, organize  and  distribute  the  tasks,  but  do 
not  either  decide  upon  them  or  carry  them  out 
directly.  They  distribute,  coordinate,  supervise,  but 
they  possess  no  autonomous  power. 


A  village  meeting 
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'The  soriets'  call  to  the  people."     On  the  left  a  village  soviet  hall 


Naturally,  such  a  system  is  practicable  only  in  a 
nation  socially  homogeneous,  where  class  differences 
are  absent,  for  only  that  would  insure  the  harmon- 
ious working  of  a  highly  decentralized  governmental 
organization.  But  did  not  the  revolution  create  a 
single,  spiritually  integrated  class  by  establishing 
universal  participation  in  labor  and  by  ruthlessly 
doing  away  with  all  unearned  income?  So  it 
seemed.  Therefore,  it  was  quite  logical  that,  as  early 
as  the  first  months  after  the  October  upheaval,  the 
question  should  be  raised  whether  it  was  not  time 
to  abolish  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commissars  as 
a  body  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  the  soviet 
system.  Indeed,  the  first  Ukrainian  revolu- 
tionary government,  wishing  to  emphasize  its 
truly  subservient  and  coordinating  nature, 
adopted  the  name  not  of  ministers,  not  even  of 
people's  commissars,  but  of  people's  secretaries. 

Such  was  the  soviet  system  in  theory.     But  it  was 


Moscow  soviet  building  and  monument  to  the  soviet  constitution 


fated  never  to  be  such  in  actual  practice.  The  true 
plenitude  of  power  of  the  Soviets  did  not  last  long. 
One  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  genera! 
setting  of  the  Russian  revolution.  The  truly  revo-l 
lutionary  element  in  the  movement,  consisting  of  tht 
leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  party  and  some  of  tht 
leaders  of  the  Left  Socialist-Revolutionists,  wa; 
very  small.  Equally  small  were  the  truly  revolu- 
tionary ranks  of  the  proletariat,  which  was  gener 
ally  a  very  small  percentage  of  Russia's  population 
These  forces  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  fright 
ened  by  the  October  tempest,  but  not  entirely  driver 
from  the  field.  True,  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  hac 
not  developed  into  a  strong  class,  capable  of  holding 
its  own.  Convinced  by  the  early  skirmishes  of  th< 
October  revolution  that  it  would  never  be  able  t< 
regain  political  power  by  force,  the  middle  clast 
assumed  a  protective  coloring,  and,  creeping  frorr 
every  nook  and  cranny,  penetrated  into  the  sovie 
ranks  in  the  hope  of  demoralizini 
them  from  within.  The  peasantry 
a  class  of  overwhelming  importano 
both  numerically  and  economical 
ly,  remained  the  same  sphin: 
whose  riddle  the  revolutionary  par 
ties  of  Russia  have  never  been  abl 
to  read. 


UNDER  these  circumstances  tht 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  Lenin 
Trotzky,  Kamenev,  Zinoviev,  founc 
it  dangerous  to  let  the  rudder  pas, 
from  their  hands  by  decentralizing 
the  government.  There  were  toe 
few  people  of  their  own  politica 
faith;  too  many  alien  faces  strucl 
their  eyes.  They  felt  it  to  be  risk; 
to  hand  the  power  over  to  th< 
masses.  It  was  necessary  to  havi 
profound  faith  in  the  organic,  so  t< 
speak,  socialism  of  the  masses,  par 
ticularly  the  peasant  masses,  in  ordei 
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"lVe  carry  freedom  to  the  norld."     From  a   reading  lesson  poster 


to  entrust  the  creative  work  of  the  future  to  the 
nameless,  obscure  rank,  and  file.  But  this  faith 
only  the  Populists  (the  Socialist-Revolutionists) 
had.  The  Marxians,  on  the  contrary,  had  never 
trusted  the  peasantry  which  they  considered  a 
bourgeois  class,  hostile  to  the  proletariat.  Further- 
more, it  seemed  all  the  more  dangerous  to  jeopard- 
ize the  internal  stability  of  the  republic  inasmuch  as 
the  frontiers  of  emancipated  Russia  were  a  con- 
tinuous military  front.  The  western  imperialists.- 
with  alert  eyes,  were  watching  every  movement  of 
the  rising  soviet  power.  It  was  clear  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  they  would  leap  forward  to  beat 
out  with  their  bayonets  the  revolutionary  fire  whose 
sparks  threatened  to  kindle  a  conflagration  through- 
out Europe.  And  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
anticipating  the  inevitability  of  future  armed  con- 
flicts, found  therein  one  more  argument  in  favor  of 
postponing  soviet  decentralization  of  power.  To 
hold  our  own,  they  said,  we  need  a 
strong,  centralized  government,  cap- 
able of  giving  orders  which  will  be 
binding  upon  all  of  Russia,  from  top 
to  bottom. 

In  vain  did  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  irreconcilable  partisans  of  com- 
plete revolution  (there  were  such, 
both  in  the  ranks  of  the  Communists 
and  in  those  of  the  Left  Socialist- 
Revolutionists)  insist  upon  the  im- 
mediate carrying  out,  in  its  entirety, 
of  the  revolutionary  soviet  plan; 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  power  to 
the  masses.  They  asserted  that  the 
social  instinct  of  the  working  classes 
would  carry  them  unscathed  through 
all  ordeals  and  in  case  of  invasion 
by  western  armies,  these  would  be 
overwhelmed  and  demoralized  by 
the  revolutionary  atmosphere.  In 
vain  did  they  prophecy  that  the  re- 
fusal to  put  the  soviet  system  into 
practice  in  its  authentic  form  would 


doom  the  new  regime  to  degeneration,  that  be- 
fore long  it  would  result  in  the  reintroduction 
of  the  old,  nominally  rejected,  bourgeois  forms, 
in  the  restoration  of  the  old  state.  The  irreconcil- 
ables  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Intransigeants  of  the 
French  Revolution:  they  were  defeated  in  an  armed 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commissars. 
This  happened  in  July,  191 8,  when  they  tried  to 
seize  power.  Some  of  the  leaders,  like  Kamkov  and 
Karelin,  escaped;  others,  like  Spiridonova  and 
Mstislavsky,  were  imprisoned  in  the  subterranean 
cells  of  the  old  Kremlin,  under  the  Red  Porch  from 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  disgraced  boyars  were 
flung  upon  the  spears  and  halberds  of  the  Streltsi. 
[Mstislavsky  was  soon  freed,  while  Spiridonova, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  a  term  of  one  year  in 
prison  for  participating  in  the  assassination  of 
Mirbach  and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Left  So- 
(Continued  on  page  75b)  | 


The  Moscow  soviet  in  session 


DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

cAbove,  a  shop  meeting  at  Romny ;  to  the  left,  a  meeting  neat 
the  railroad  shops  in  a  southern  city;  belorw,  the  committee  o) 
a  county  soviet  charged  with  responsibility  for  organizing  tht 
mutual  relief  which,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  economu 
policy,  has  taken  the  place  of  charity  from  state  funds.  Thi 
second  man  from  the  right  is  the  only  communist  in  the  group. 
He  was  killed  by  bandits  two  weeks  after  this  picture  was  taker, 
in  defending  the  food  supplies  of  the  committee. 
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Proletarian 
Culture 

By  A.  V.  LUNACHARSKY 

MARXIAN  can  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  proletariat  will 
create  a  culture  of  its  own,  or, 
if  you  please,  two  cultures,  one 
purely  proletarian,  the  other 
universal — a  culture  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  will  rise 
above  class  divisions.  We  shall  not  discuss 
here  this  second  culture,  the  communist  cul- 
ture of  the  triumphant  proletariat  which, 
when  it  has  succeeded  in  abolishing 
all  class  divisions,  will  put  an  end 
to  its  own  class  existence.  No  socialist 
will  question  the  inevitability  of  this  cul- 
ture, and  none  of  his  opponents  will  admit  it. 
The  problem  of  the  development  of  a  culture  by 
the  proletariat  while  it  is  still  engaged  in  the  class 
struggle  is  quite  different.  The  proletariat,  having 
a  manner  of  living  all  its  own,  and  interests  and 
ideals  of  its  own,  can  begin  to  develop  its  culture 
as  soon  as  the  physical  facilities  are  put  at  its  dis- 
posal. In  Europe  and,  very  likely,  in  America,  the 
proletarian  masses  have  already  begun  the  work 
through  their  thinkers  who  have  either  come  from 
the  proletariat  or  have  been  drawn  to  it  by  its  grow- 
ing political  power  and  the  hopes  that  wreathe  its 
banner.  The  proletariat  is  building  its  culture  with 
the  hands  of  its  poets  among  whom  there  are  men 
who  have  achieved  wide  fame.  It  stretches  out  its 
arms,  toward  the  plastic  arts,  the  theater,  poetry,  etc. 
The  proletarian  culture  assumes  a  peculiar  char- 
acter in  a  transitional  period,  when  the  working 
class  is  in  the  process  of  seizing  the  state  power 
and  is  yet  unable  to  effect  communism.  Under  those 
conditions  its  culture  is  neither  universal  nor  social- 
ist, for  its  carrier  is  a  single  social  class  which  is  in 
alliance  or  at  war  with  the  other  classes;  but  it 
bears  the  imprint  of  socialism  for  the  reason  that 
the  entire  activity  of  the  masses  tends  toward  it. 
Some  socialists  deny  the  possibility  of  a  proletarian 
culture  at  a  time  when  the  workers  are  waging  war 
against  capitalism,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  war 
against  the  bourgeois  state  or  a  war  against  the 
bourgeois  reaction  striving  to  destroy  the  prole- 
tarian state.  They  point  to  the  low  level  of  the 
proletariat's  culture  and  also  the  tremendous  uni- 
versal significance  of  the  culture  bequeathed  by  all 
the  centuries.  Both  arguments  are  the  result  of 
misunderstanding. 

Of  course,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  prole- 
tariat to  unfold  its  culture  than  it  was  for  the  middle 
classes  at  the  time  when  they  opposed  their  science, 
their  philosophy,  their  art  and  even  their  religion 
(or  irreligion)  to  the  feudal  culture.  Long  before 
their  final  triumph  the  middle  classes  were  educated 
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and  powerful.  While  the  middle  ages  were  still  in 
full  blaze,  the  town  halls  and  city  cathedrals  opposed 
themselves  to  cloisters  and  castles.  One  cannot 
understand  the  medieval  culture  without  taking  into 
account  the  momentous  cultural  activity  of  the  urban 
bourgeoisie. 

In  the  case  of  the  proletariat  the  situation  is 
different.  The  proletariat  is  poor,  weakened  by 
excessive  toil  and,  on  the  whole,  ignorant.  Besides, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  young  class,  having  developed 
as  it  did  within  the  last  150  years.  The  proletarian 
culture  is  therefore  likely  to  grow  slowly.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  also  circumstances 
favoring  its  development.  In  the  first  place,  socially 
and  politically,  the  proletarian  culture  is  higher, 
wider  and  more  consistent  than  the  culture  of  the 
middle  class.  Here  I  have  in  mind  its  material 
foundation,  which  is  the  entire  modern  industry: 
the  great  machine  carries  the  proletariat  on  its  steel 
back.  But  I  also  mean  the  ideological  foundation, 
that  is  the  scientific  organization  of  its  experience 
and  hopes  which  the  proletariat  has  effected  through 
its  thinkers,  Marx,  Engels,Lasalle,  Lenin  and  others. 

Furthermore,  just  as  the  middle  class  had  been 
assisted  by  individual  aristocrats  and  intellectuals, 
who  come  mostly  from  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  in  the 
same  way  and  to  a  larger  extent  the  proletariat  is 
drawing  to  its  banners  the  most  sensitive  hearts  and 
the  keenest  minds  from  among  the  intellectuals  and 
even  individual  members  of  the  hostile  classes. 
They  are  no  doubt  helpful,  but  as  they  do  not  really 
belong  to  the  class  there  is  the  danger  of  their  dis- 
torting its  culture.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  proletariat  is  fully  conscious  of  the  pos- 
sibility and  necessity  of  creating  a  culture  of  its  own, 
that  it  is  already  working  toward  that  end,  and  that 
the  foundation  for  the  new  splendid  structure  has 
already  been  laid. 

As  for  the  argument  about  the  hitherto  accumu- 
lated universal  culture  and  its  value,  there  the  mis- 
understanding is  even  deeper.  Marxians  are  as  little 
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family  conditions  of  a  middle-class  type,  and 
the  like.  Yet  in  the  period  of  transition  the 
science,  art,  ethics  and  everyday  existence  of 
the  proletariat  will  no  doubt  reflect  the  maj- 
esty of  the  collectivistic  pan-psychic  ideal. 
They  will  also  bear  the  imprint  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  collectivistic  and  the  in- 
dividualistic principle  within  the  proleta- 
rian's bosom.  That  is  why  he  loves  Walt 
Whitman  and  Verhaeren,  in  whose  work  the 
motif  of  all-inclusive  human  and  cosmic 
spirituality  achieves  prophetic  expression. 

Further,  the  science  and  art  of  the  prole- 
tariat will  be  intimately  interwoven  with 
technology  and  labor.  In  that  sense  thev 
will  be  realistic.  They  will  throb  with  the 
pulse  of  modern  progress,  they  will  reflect 
the  results  of  man's  duel  with  the  mighty 
machines  he  has  created.  Finally,  as  a  mili- 
tant revolutionist,  the  proletarian  will  un- 
doubtedly be  instinct  with  the  intense 
romanticism  of  struggle.  His  culture  will 
pulsate    with     anger     directed     against    his 
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inclined  to  deny  the  value  of  universal 
culture  as  they  are  to  deny  the  value  of 
human  labor  in  its  historical  development. 
But  the  fact  that  from  the  savage's  first 
sharpened  stone  to  the  modern  factory  we 
have  the  development  of  human  labor,  one 
and  indivisible,  cannot  make  us  blind  to 
the  sharp  divisions  in  the  history  of  labor, 
each  of  which  is  an  entirely  new  historic 
phase.  Culture,  too,  develops  by  fits  and 
starts,  as  each  new  social  class  comes  to  the 
fore.  The  patriarchal  social  order,  the  feu- 
dal state,  the  mercantile  monarchy,  and  the 
bourgeois  republic,  each  one  of  these  socio- 
political forms  has  created  entirely  new  cul- 
tural demands  and  deeply  altered  the  basic 
principles    and    manifestations    of    culture 

How,  then,  can  we  expect  that  the  passing  of  the 
state  power  from  the  middle  class  to  the  proletariat 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  less  profound  cultural  up- 
heaval than,  say,  the  fall  of  the  culture  of  the  pre- 
datory Roman  imperialism  and  the  rise  of  the  bar- 
barian culture  of  Christianity,  which  was  petty- 
bourgeois  in  character  and  which  absorbed  the 
mystico-revolutionary  movements  of  the  slaves  and 
proletarians  of  the  antique  world  and  the  Orient? 

IS  it  possible  to  foretell  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  coming  proletarian  culture?  Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent.  For  instance,  unlike  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  intellectuals,  the  proletariat  is  but  little  in- 
clined toward  individualism.  In  a  workingman  the 
group  feeling  is  developed  by  the  factory  and  the 
trade  union,  strikes  and  political  action.  He  feels 
himself  as  a  unit  in  the  great  world  association  of 
the  proletarians  of  all  lands.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
letarian's collectivism  is  sometimes  paralyzed  bv 
selfish    competition    within    the    working    class,    by 
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enemy,  sorrow  for  his  victims,  contempt  for  the 
crumbling  world,  passionate  love  for  the  world  in 
birth  throes,  an  austere  and  brotherly  cult  of  his 
heroes. 

The  proletariat  will  revise  man's  attitude  toward 
nature,  love,  death.  How  the  workingman  will 
solve  these  problems,  we  cannot  tell  with  any  degree 
of  exactitude,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  will  not  assume 
a  negative  attitude  toward  nature's  beauty,  any 
more  than  he  will  indulge  in  sentimental  admiration 
of  pretty  landscapes.  He  will  neither  sing  the 
bourgeois  virtues  of  domesticity  nor  give  himself 
over  to  morbid  and  labored  ecstasies  over  the  sexual 
side  of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  remain 
alien  to  that  attitude  toward  marriage  which  is. 
above  all,  commercial  and  physiological.  He  will 
certainly  repudiate  the  solace  afforded  by  the  false 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  death  which  are  offered 
by  the  churches.  He  will  probably  dissolve  the  in- 
dividual in  immortal,  eternally  advancing  mankind. 
Bv  shifting  the  center  of  gravity  from  "I"  to  "we," 
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he  will  rise  above  the  problem  of  the  grave 
which  torments  the  bourgeois  and  the  intel- 
lectual. 

WHAT  has  the  proletariat  already  achieved  in 
the   cultural   field?      I   shall   speak  of   Russia 
alone. 

First,  the  Russian  proletariat  has  accepted  and 
further  developed  the  basic  principle  of  proletarian 
culture,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Marxism. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  organized  a  series  of 
special  institutions  for  the  development  of  prole- 
tarian culture.  Such  an  institution  i^,  for  example, 
the  People's  Commissariat  for  Education,  and  es- 
pecially the  so-called  Main  Politico-Educational 
Committee,  also  the  independent  organization 
known  as  the  Proletkidt,  with  a  membership  of  half 
a  million.  The  work  is  also  conducted  in  numerous 
circles  and  in  the  culture  sections,  so-called,  of  the 
trade  unions. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  prole- 
tariat lies  in  the  field  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education.  Here  a  whole  series  of 
phenomena  must  be  noted.  There  exist  in 
Russia  a  multitude  of  schools  for  increasing 
the  technical  proficiency  of  the  workers. 
Over  thirty  thousand  children  are  attending 
the  so-called  factory  schools.  There  is  more 
originality  about  our  workers'  colleges  which 
have  an  attendance  of  thirty  thousand  stu- 
dents. Here  workmen  come  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  factories  and  trade 
unions,  and  after  two  or  three  years'  train- 
ing they  enter  the  higher  technical  schools 
and  universities.  Russia  is  covered  with  a 
large  system  of  district  and  provincial 
schools  opened  by  the  communist  party. 
The  system  is  crowned  with  four  party  col- 
leges: the  Sverdlov  University,  the  Zinovyev 
University,  the  University  of  the  Peoples  of 


the  East,  and  the  University  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
West.  This  vast  educational  machine  derives  its 
motor  power  from  the  masses,  and  every  year  it 
turns  out  a  great  many  educated  agitators,  organ- 
izers and  administrators. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  field  of  imaginative  writ- 
ing the  proletariat  has  furnished  many  prose 
writers  and  poets.  Among  them  there  are  men  who, 
like  Gastev  and  Kazin,  have  achieved  national  fame. 
The  proletariat  is  also  to  be  credited  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  theater  of  its  own.  Some  of  its  produc- 
tions, for  instance  The  Mexican,  adapted  from  Jack 
London,  and  Lena,  a  play  from  the  pen  of  a  work- 
ingman,  Pletnev,  have  attracted  universal  attention. 
A  chain  of  studios  for  the  practice  of  the  plastic 
arts  has  been  opened,  and  with  remarkable  results. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  work  has 
been  done  in  the  midst  of  a  ruthless  war  and  block- 
ade, which  have  left  Russia  ruined  and  exhausted. 
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When  under  the  guidance  of  the  proletariat 
Russia  will  grow  rich  (she  is  already  begin- 
ning to  grow  rich)  the  making  of  proleta- 
rian culture  will  proceed  at  a  much  quicker 
pace.  The  Third  International,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  organize  a  culture  section  which 
will  record  the  experience  of  the  proletariat 
in  this  field — on  an  international  scale.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  outside  of  Russia 
the  proletariat  has  acquired  not  a  few 
friends  among  cultured  people.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  about  the  fact  that  per- 
sons like  the  novelist  Andersen  Nexo  and 
Roland  Hoist,  who  had  been  socialists  even 
before  the  war,  have  now  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  communists.  It  is  more  significant 
that  communism  is  attracting  such  people 
as  Barbusse,  Romain  Rolland,  Anatole 
France,  Bernard  Shaw  and  Upton  Sinclair. 
The  cultural  influence  of  the  proletariat  is 
on  the  increase. 


A  college  under  the  old  regime  at-     -^mr- — « 
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A  Nation  at  School 

By  NADESHDA  KONSTANTINOVNA  KROUPSKAYA    (MME.  LENIN) 


€£?  0^55?IIKN  the  war  and  the  revolution  had 
broken  up  the  old  order  of  things  in 
Russia,  the  peasants  and  workers 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
opportunity  so  to  reconstruct  life 
that  there  would  be  no  more  room 
for  exploitation.  But  with  each  step 
they  took  to  grasp  that  opportunity, 
they  felt  more  and  more  their  lack  of  knowledge  and 
cultured  habits.  Their  inheritance  from  the  old, 
autocratic  Russia,  ignorance,  bound  them  hand  and 
foot.  Therefore,  never  before  have  the  masses 
been  as  thirsty  for  knowledge  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

During  the  first  years  of  revolution,  the  young 
people  studied  little.  They  were  living  passionately, 
with  all  the  urge  of  their  souls,  through  the  great 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  country.  But  now, 
just  as  passionately,  they  devote  themselves  to 
learning.  The  peasant  youth  study.  The  daughter 
of  Leo  Tolstoy,  Alexandra  Lvovna,  tells  how  the 
young  peasants  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  sit  deep  into 
the  night  reading  by  the  light  of  candle  ends.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  young  people  study  when 
they  get  the  chance  of  going  to  school  is  told  also 
by  U.  I.  Fausek  in  an  article  in  New  Russia.  She 
describes  how  earnestly  they  are  striving  for  knowl- 
edge, what  obstacles  they  overcome,  how  courage- 
ously, how  stoically  they  endure  cold,  hunger  and 
other  serious  physical  hardships,  how  they  live  in 
communism  and  share  their  last  crust  with  each 
other.      She  writes: 

During  the  last  four  years  of  the  revolution  we  have 
learned  that  the  unconquerable  striving  for  education,  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  spread  among  Russians  of  all  ages 
— from  children  hardlv  as  yet  able  to  talk  to  the  aged. 


Since  neither  Alexandra  Lvovna  nor  U.  I.  Fausek 
could  be  accused  of  being  partial  to  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment, their  evidence  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

Much  might  be  told  about  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  schools  of  the  communist  party  and  the  will  to 
learn  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  army, 
the  working  women,  the  peasant  women.  All  this 
serves  as  a  guarantee  that  Soviet  Russia  will  emerge 
from  the  darkness  which  has  so  long  enveloped  her. 
For  the  soviet  government  is  meeting  this  striving 
for  an  education. 

The  Red  army  alone  has  become  a  mighty  propa- 
gator of  education.  All  young  men  go  through  that 
army,  and  the  two  years  they  serve  in  it  are  not 
educationally  wasted.  Wherever  there  are  soldiers, 
there  are  Red  army  training  schools  for  various  oc- 
cupations as  well  as  libraries  and  social  clubs.  At 
the  present  moment,  there  are  more  than  twelve 
hundred  Red  army  clubs  to  which  are  affiliated 
6,200  political,  educational,  agricultural  and  other 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
130,000.  In  these  clubs  lectures  are  given,  reports 
made,  propaganda  plays  are  staged  and  the  stage 
settings  for  them  made;  excursions  are  organized; 
current  event  clubs  discuss  the  news.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  Red  army  soldier  when  he  returns  to  his 
village  is  eager  to  organize  there  a  club,  or  at  least 
a  reading-room. 

Politprosicts  or  societies  for  political  education 
are  another  means  of  spreading  culture.  Under  their 
control  we  find  elementary  schools  teaching  adults 
to  read  and  write,  schools  for  others  who  are 
literate,  soviet  schools,  libraries  of  various  kinds, 
reading  rooms,  clubs.  The  government  appropriates 
considerable  sums  for  the  organization  oi  those  in- 
stitutions.    Besides,  the  politprosiets  are  supported 
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"WE  ARE  NOT  SLAVES" 
The  placards  in  the  school-room  are  headed:  "Truth"  and  "Down  with  Illiteracy' 


by  the  Communist  Party,  and  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  communistic  organizations  of  young 
people,  with  the  cultotdel,  culture  department,  the 
trade  unions  and  the  jhenootdel,  women's  depart- 
ment. 

SO  much  for  the  work  done  among  adults.  But 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  schools?  During 
the  civil  war,  school  buildings  suffered  more  than 
any  other  structures  because  they  were  continually 
occupied  as  soldiers'  barracks.  Moreover,  the 
economic  effects  of  the  collapse  in  Russia  were  felt 
by  the  teachers  first  and  foremost.  Their  material 
circumstances  are  very  hard.  Indeed,  the  schools  in 
general  are  at  the  present  time  going  through  an 
acute  crisis.  In  places  where  the  harvest  has  been 
good,  the  schools  are  provided  for;  but  it  is  different 


in  regions  where  the  harvest  has  been  bad.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  central  government  to  take  the  ex- 
pense upon  itself;  and  provincial  budgets  from 
which  appropriations  for  schools  might  come  are 
only  gradually  being  established.  No  doubt,  a  way 
out  will  be  found;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  situation 
is  hard. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  schools  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  education  they  offer?  The 
revolution  put  an  end  to  the  old  way  of  teaching. 
At  present,  the  people  make  entirely  different  and 
much  higher  demands  upon  the  schools.  Compulsory 
religious  education  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
schools  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  system  of  coeduca- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  all  grades.  Corporal 
punishment  has  been  abolished.  In  very  many 
{Continued  on  page  758) 
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The  banner  reads  :   "Long  live  the  Soviets  of  Workers  and  Peasants!" 
The  buildings  on  the  right  are  soviet,   school  and  children's  home 


Children  of  the  Revolution 

By  ANNA  LUNACHARSKAYA 

no  fault  of  ours,  blood  ran  on  both  the  external  and 
internal  frontiers  of  the  republic,  we  were  working 
in  6ur  educational  institutions  upon  a  new  generation 
which  we  tried  to  prepare  for  citizenship  in  a  com- 
ing age  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood. 

For    these    new    young    teachers    we    established 
training  courses  which  familiarized  them  with  the 
structure  of  the  Soviet  government,  carried  on  an 
intensive    communistic    propaganda    and    tried    to 
Children's  widen  both  their  pedagogic  and  their  general  cul- 

Home  at  tural  horizons.    We  acquainted  them  with  industrial 

Ostojenka  processes,  trained  them  to  work  with  children  on  the 

basis  of  child  self-government,  initiated  them  into 
the    newer    methods    of    instruction    and    character 
training.     We  called  all  sorts  of  educational  confer- 
ences at  which  we  discussed  and  collectively  worked 
out  new  methods  of  educating  children.  These  school 
ROBLEMS  of  child  training  and  educa-     conferences  went  into  the  minutest  details  of  child 
tion  were  naturally  brought  prominently     life  which  could  throw  any  new  light  on  the  soul  of 
before  the  Russian  people  by  the  social-     the  child.  In  our  discussions,  questions  concerning  the 

practice  of  communism  in  the  schools  and  problems 
of  religious  and  sex  instruction  were  emphasized. 

On  such  questions  as  these  we  also  worked  in  our 
sociological  academies,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them 
the  educational  resources  of  each  special  field.  In- 
structors from  Moscow  and  Petrograd  were  sent  on 
educational  missions  to  the  provinces;  and  educators 
from  the  provinces  sought,  and  partly  found,  in  the 


ist    revolution.     To    raise    the    coming 
generation  on  the  basis  of  the  commu- 
nistic   view    of   life    and   to    give    it    an 
education  very  different  from  the  scho- 
lasticism that  has  permeated  all  the  schools  of  the 
pie-revolutionary  times,   has  been   our  sincere   and 
clearly    recognized    aim — an    aim,    alas,    which    we 
could  hardly  hope  to  realize  under  the  exceedingly 
trying  circumstances  in  which  we  had  to  set 
to  work.     The  complete  lack  of  teachers 
with   revolutionary  training  and  the  sabo- 
tage   against    the    Soviet    government    re- 
sorted to  by  most  of  the  non-revolutionary 
educators   on   the   one   hand,    and   the   dire 
poverty  of  the  government — brought  about 
by  civil  war,  hunger  and  an  inhuman  boy- 
cott of  the  entire  civilized  world — on   the 
other,  offered  almost  superhuman  obstacles. 
The  principles  of  the  new  education — 
education  of  the  hero  type,  linked  by  strong 
and  tender  fibres  with  all  humanity;    of  the 
worker    type,    virile    physically    and    spirit- 
ually,   full   of   energy   and  knowledge   and 
armed    intellectually    for    the    conquest    of 
nature;    of  the  soldier  type,  eager  to  make 
war  on  all  the  dark  forces  in  the  bewitched 
forest  of  human   weaknesses — were   never 
illumined   by  so   resplendent   a   purposeful- 
ness    as   that   of   our   young   revolutionary 
state.     But  how  inexpressibly  difficult  was 
its  attainment!     Yet,  neither  misfortunes  nor  diffi-     pedagogic    institutions    of    Moscow    and    Petrograd 


A  puppet  show  at  the  Moscow  Toy  Museum 


culties  nor  dangers  scared  us.  The  dramatic  in- 
spiration becomes  attainable  as  a  result  of  supreme 
effort  yielded  unexpected  practical  results. 

We  did  not  lose  courage,  but  tackled  our  task. 
If  old  teachers  were  lacking,  we  drew  upon  the 
younger  ones,  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  communistic  ideas.   At  a  time  when,  through 


answers  to  their  burning  questions.  The  work  went 
on  apace.  As  one  of  the  workers  in  this  field,  1 
must  mention,  to  the  honor  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  their  eager  striving  to  become  imbued  and 
enthused  with  the  new  communistic  ideas  and  to 
fight  heroically,  often  in  spite  of  cold  and  hunger, 
on  the  battlefield  of  enlightenment. 
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OUR  educational  institutions  have 
grouped  themselves  into  chil- 
dren's homes  (boarding  institutions, 
frequently  with  schools  of  their  own) 
and  day  schools.  Moved  by  pity,  in 
the  face  of  a  huge  crowd  of  unfed 
and  uncared-for  children,  we  felt 
compelled  to  take  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  into  our  children's 
homes.  But  to  give  all  of  them  the 
necessary  training  and  education  un- 
der the  existing  trying  conditions 
proved  too  great  a  task  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Unintentionally,  therefore, 
there  came  about  a  division  of  chil- 
dren into  two  categories,  as  it  were: 
the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged. 
The  line  of  demarcation,  to  be  sure, 
did  not  follow  that  which  is  usual  in 
bourgeois  states;  opportunities  for 
care  and  education  with  us  were  not 
the  heritage  of  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  but  were  allotted  by 
chance. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  the 
children  who  landed  in  the  so-called 
experimental  model  homes  where  the 
methods  of  admission  were  in  favor 
of  the  children  of  the  very  poor. 
Foreigners  who  have  visited  these 
homes  have  been  surprised  by  the  joy- 
ous, glowing  faces  of  the  children, 
their  confiding  and  gentle  relations 
with  their  elders  and  the  close  atten- 
tion given  to  their  education.  At  any 
rate,  these  small  oases  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  pedagogical  lines 
we  have  adopted  and  show  what  a 
splendid  new  generation — a  genera- 
tion radiant  with  the  spirit  of  real 
humanity — we  could  bring  up  under 
happier  conditions.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  also  emphasize  the  tragic 
nature  of  the  problem  we  face — the 
circumstances  that  do  not  permit  us  to 
spread  the  light  of  this  educational 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  schools  in  Russia  are  as 
yet  unreformed  and  that  even  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  accommodation 
for  no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
children,  we  can  gage  the  gulf  that  is 
separating  our  actual  achievements 
from  our  goal.  To  fill  this  gap,  one 
thing  above  all  is  needed:  the  solu- 
tion of  our  economic  problems  and 
the  increase  of  our  national  resources. 


Scenes  from  the  Children's  Home 
"New  Workers,"  where  orphans  and 
deserted  children  from  the  famine 
district  are  cared  for  and  educated 


Tolstoy 's  Magic  Rod 


By  ALICE  O.  DAVIS 


SS22S2HEN  Leo  Tolst°y  was  a  little  b°y> 

he  and  his  brother  used  to  hunt 
through  the  woods  near  their  home 
for  a  magic  birch  rod  on  which  they 
believed  there  was  carved  a  sen- 
tence by  which  all  men  could  be 
made  happy.  At  his  death  Tolstoy 
asked  to  be  buried  near  the  edge 
of  a  little  ravine  in  the  woods  where  he  had  first 
imagined  that  the  rod  lay  hidden.  He  must  have 
spoken  of  it  to  his  peasant  neighbors,  for,  today  in 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  where  Tolstoy's  school  has  been 
resurrected,  the  children  still  hunt  in  the  woods  near 
his  grave  for  the  magic  rod  which  will  bring  uni- 
versal happiness.  "The  world  may  lose  the  secret," 
wrote  the  twelve-year-old  editor  of  the  school  maga- 
zine. "You  have  kept  it  for  us.  We,  your  children, 
we  who  livd  and  love  you,  never  can  forget." 

Perhaps  it  is  this  magic  rod  that  has  preserved 
in  Tolstoy's  own  home  town  the  practical  application 
of  some  of  the  ideals  he  taught.  Under  the  terms 
of  his  will,  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  went  to 
the  peasants  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  village.  After  the 
revolution,  when  the  rest  of  the  land  and  all  of  the 
buildings  were  nationalized,  Tolstoy's  home  was 
turned  into  a  national  museum,  and  a  labor  commune 
was  formed  to  carry  on  an  experimental  farm  and 
model  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasants.  The 
commune  consists  of  several  members  of  the  Tolstoy 
family,  with  an  experienced  farm  manager,  formerly 
the  owner  of  a  neighboring  estate,  agricultural  ex- 
perts, teachers  and  peasants,  under  general  direction 
of  Tolstoy's  daughter  Alexandra. 

The  museum  is  managed  by  the  Tolstoys,  who  are 
permitted  to  live  in  the  rooms  which  are  not  needed 
for  exhibition  purposes.  In  summer  there  are  often 
as  many  as  three  hundred  visitors  a  day  from  all 


parts  of  Russia  on  pilgrimage  to  Tolstoy's  grave 
and  to  the  house  where  he  lived  and  worked.  The 
floors  of  the  old  house  are  already  worn  in  deep 
tracks  by  the  heavy  boots  of  the  peasants  and  towns- 
people who  come  to  see  the  room  from  which 
Tolstoy  started  on  his  last  journey,  the  hall  with 
the  fine  portraits,  and  the  library  of  three  thousand 
books  in  many  languages.  Since  there  is  no  re- 
creation hall  in  the  village,  the  peasants  often  come 
to  the  big  house  to  give  plays,  to  sing  and  dance, 
or  simply  to  gather  round  the  samovar  for  tea  and 
discussions  which  last  until  late  at  night. 


From  Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy  by  his  son,  Count  Uya  Tolstoy.    Century  Co. 

Tolstoy  among  the  peasant  children 


From    The    Life    of    Count    Lyof    N.    Tolstoy    by    Nathan    Haskell    Dole. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 

The  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana 

All  the  members  of  the  commune  share  in  the 
work  of  the  farm,  and  most  of  them  have  no  other 
income  than  their  share  of  the  year's  produce.  In 
summer  every  one  works  in  the  fields,  and  in  winter, 
since  the  government  has  installed  electric  lights  in 
the  farm  buildings,  they  spend  the  long  evenings  in 
threshing  grain.  Last  year's  harvest  was  a  good 
one,  and  there  was  also  plenty  of  honey  and  cheese 
for  the  winter.  Milk  is  saved  for  children  and  the 
sick,  though  there  is  some  butter — the  greatest  of 
luxuries  in  Russia — for  general  use. 

The  success  of  the  commune  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship which  Alexandra  Tolstoy  has  formed  with 
the  peasants.  They  know  that  she  is  strong  and  can 
work  with  the  best  of  them,  that  she  loves  Russia 
and  the  land  as  they  do,  and  that  she  will  always 
speak  to  them  sincerely,  in  their  own  language.  They 
do  not  make  the  gesture  of  claiming  her  as  a  fellow- 
peasant.  Each  respects  the  personality  of  the  other 
and  values  the  individual  differences  which  serve  to 
enrich  their  common  life.  The  heart  of  the  Yas- 
naya peasant  is  in  his  land.  Admit  that  the  land 
should  be  his,  and  he  will  argue  any  other  question 
without  prejudice.  We  talked  of  this  one  day  with 
Taras,  a  friend  and  peasant-pupil  of  Tolstoy.  He 
is  thin,  white-bearded,  with  a  face  like  an  old  etch- 
ing, creased  by  innumerable  fine  wrinkles,  carefully 
drawn  as  if  to  center  attention  on  his  shining  gray- 

{Continued  on  page  ~j 40) 
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JHE     hero     of     Russian     history     is     the 
i&4&  peasant.     It  was  he  who  conquered  the 
^■^  land  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.     He  populated  one  sixth  of 
/Q\         the    earth's    surface;    neither    rivers    nor 
forests    halted    his    slow,    quiet,    steady 
progress.     Out  of  this  history,  a  history  not  rich  in 
dramatic  gesture  but  full  of  struggle,  the  Russian 
peasant   emerged  hardened — and   stubborn. 

The  Russian  intelligentsia  of  former  days  under- 
stood him  but  little.  Least  of  all  was  his  soul 
fathomed  by  those  of  the  educated  classes  who 
loved  him  most,  who  staked  their  own  hopes  upon 
him  and  consecrated  their  ideals  and  their  very  lives 
to  his  cause,  the  Narodniki,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
the  Populists.  They  may  be  said  to  have  loved  the 
peasant  too  well;  love  blinded  them.  Whatever 
seemed  to  them  noble  they  attributed  to  the  "dear 
people,"  and  then  they  expected  the  people  to  live 
up  to  their  fancied  virtues.  Naturally,  these  Narod- 
niki were  painfully  disappointed.  In  vain  did  the 
propagandists  of  the  seventies  lavish  upon  the  peas- 
ants their  enthusiasm;  the  "people"  remained  cold. 


In  vain  did  they  exhort  them  to  rise  and  secure  for 
themselves  land  and  liberty.  The  peasants  did  not 
rise  and  made  no  move.  Thus  a  great  movement, 
a  movement  which,  as  regards  determination,  dis- 
interestedness and  enthusiasm,  was  perhaps  un- 
precedented in  history,  went  to  pieces  on  the  rock 
of  that  enigmatic  peasant  inertia. 

NOR  did  the  workmen  of  the  cities  solve  the  rid- 
dle. Some  fifteen  years  after  the  collapse  of 
the  revolutionary  populist  movement  in  the  mid- 
eighties,  the  Russian  labor  movement  began.  The 
"proletariat"  that  came  from  the  plow  to  the  bench 
was  the  same  Russian  peasant  who  had  but  just 
awakened,  just  shaken  off  the  drowsiness  of  rural 
life.  When  these  laborers  returned  to  the  village 
with  speeches  on  land  and  liberty,  the  villagers  sat 
up  and  took  notice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  rural 
Russia  commenced  to  understand  the  city  and  to 
hearken  to  it;  and  this  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  Russia's  economic  development.  Those  who 
consciously  worked  toward  this  end  were  the  party 
of  the  Socialist-Revolutionists.     The  Marxists  not 
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'Hoiv  they  used  to  plow — two  days  to  a  "See  here — a  dessiatine  in  an  hour  while  I  with  my  horse 

dessiatine  [2.7  acres]"  toil  tivo  days  over  it!" 

From   a  poster  published  by  the  National  Agricultural  Committee  "The  New  Village" 


only  took  no  part  in  this  effort  but  combated  in 
every  way  the  "petty-bourgeois  ideology"  of  the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries.  Until  recent  times,  the 
Marxists  have  considered  the  Russian  peasant  as 
counter-revolutionary,  innately  and  beyond  hope. 
Their  program  required,  therefore,  that  he  be  com- 
pletely torn  away  from  the  land,  driven  to  the  city 
and  there  be  thrown  into  the  "industrial  melting- 
pot."  As  they  saw  it,  it  was  only  through  the  pur- 
gatory of  the  capitalist  factory  system  that  the 
peasant   could   enter   the   socialist  paradise. 

But  who  wants  to  be  melted  alive?  No  wonder 
the  Marxists  came  to  regard  the  peasant  as  con- 
sistently reactionary,  instinctively  inclined  to  hold 
back  the  wheel  of  progress.  The  Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists, on  the  other  hand,  stood  up  for  fifteen  years 
(right  up  to  the  February  revolution)  with  fanat- 
ical stubbornness  for  the  peasant's  supposed  re- 
volutionary spirit.  They  sometimes  over-strained 
the  point  and,  perhaps,  over-idealized  the  peasant; 
but  fundamentally  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
were  right  and  they  have  been  proved  so  by  ex- 
perience. 

HERE  again  we  encounter  the  irony  of  history. 
By  their  religious  faith  in  the  peasant  and 
by  their  heroism,  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  act- 
ually did  draw  the  village  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
revolution.      It  was  they  who  headed,   or  at  least 


actively  participated  in,  the  peasants'  revolts  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  the  Volga  and  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 
Their  propaganda  in  the  army  enthused  the  soldier 
— who  was  only  the  peasant  in  uniform.  They 
played  the  most  prominent  part  in  every  revolution- 
ary demonstration  of  peasants,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  February  revolution,  in  short,  was  to  a  very 
large  extent  their  revolution.  Yet  that  revolution, 
within  a  few  months,  brushed  them  aside,  flung  them 
away  and  destroyed  them. 

How  did  this  come  about?  Now  that  the  partv 
of  Socialist-Revolutionaries  is  crushed,  it  is  easy  to 
kick  it — and  frequently  it  is  bespattered  with  mud 
quite  undeservedly.  The  fact  that  the  party  was 
defeated  in  October  obscures  the  triumph  achieved 
in  February.  There  must  have  been  a  reason  why,  in 
February.  19 17,  just  when  the  revolution  had  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  not 
the  Social  Democrats  who  appeared  on  the  crest  of 
the  revolutionary  w  ave.  That  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  their  following  included  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  peasants  and  working  class  intelligentsia 
— in  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  Russian 
people. 

But  what  was  at  first  their  strength  afterwards 
proved  their  curse.  The  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
party,  seeing  that  the  peasantry  was  backing  them, 
constituted  themselves  dictators.  They  tailed  to 
understand  why  the  peasants  were  backing  them. 
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Although  they  had  ascribed  all  their  own  plans  and 
ideals  to  the  peasants,  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
nevertheless  were  not  content  to  lead  them  but 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  must  domineer 
over  them.  The  peasantry  thereupon  mercilessly 
cast  them  aside.  Herein  lies  the  tragedy  of  the 
party  of  Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

AFTER  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy,  the  peas- 
ant wanted  but  two  things :  land  and  peace. 
He  wanted  land  because,  without  it,  the  whole  re- 
volution was  meaningless  to  him.  And  he  yearned 
for  peace  because  the  war  was  ruining  him  and 
tearing  him  away  from  the  object  of  his  fondest 
dreams — his  clod  of  soil.  What  was  the  "Peasants' 
Party"  that  headed  the  revolution  doing  to  satisfy 
these  wants?  It  sent  punitive  detachments  into  the 
villages  to  discipline  the  peasants  who  had  helped 
themselves  to  land.  These  idealists  seriously  pro- 
posed to  lead  the  hundred  million  peasants  of  Rus- 
sia along  the  narrow  path  of  their  a  priori  program. 
They  seriously  tried  to  persuade  the  peasants,  who 
were  worn  out  from  their  long  servitude  and  pining 


deserted  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  but  deliberate- 
ly followed  the  lead  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  this 
without  either  loving  or  respecting  or,  often,  even 
trusting  them. 

THE  October  revolution  was  effected  by  peasants 
in  soldiers'  uniforms.  Even  long  after  the 
October  coup  d'etat,  the  gray  soldiers'  coats  pre- 
dominated at  all  meetings  and  assemblies.  Only 
after  the  peasant  had  received  his  land  and  peace 
had  been  concluded,  did  the  gray  coats  forsake  the 
streets  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  The  peasant 
went  back  to  his  village,  and  the  urban  worker  came 
upon  the  scene. 

At  the  same  time,  the  counter-revolution  began. 
Since  the  revolution  had  given  him  exactly  what  he 
wanted — land  and  peace — the  peasant  had  no  in- 
clination to  fight  again,  not  even  in  defence  of  the 
revolution,  or  to  sacrifice  anything,  not  even  for  his 
government  of  workers  and  peasants.  The  village, 
having  brought  about  the  revolution  in  the  city, 
would  not  recognize  its  hegemony.  And  the  city 
came  down  upon  the  village  with  all  its  might.     Had 


"Peasants!     If  you  do  not  wish  the  factories  and  freight  yards  to  be  idle,  bring  in  your  food  tax!     Then  the  factory 
chimneys  will  again  smoke  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  tools  you  need  for  your  land  and  your  homes — saws,  axes, 

scythes,  cotton,  etc.     Perform  your  duty  !     Pay  your  food  tax  !" 


to  cultivate  their  land,  first  to  defeat  Germany, 
then  to  call  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  and  only 
then  to  apply  to  it  for  land.  Thus,  they  said,  every- 
thing would  run  properly  and  smoothly,  in  western 
European  fashion.  But  the  peasants  did  not  want 
to  go  to  war,  they  neither  wanted  or  even  under- 
stood the  need  for  a  constituent  assembly — "that 
self-styled  boss  of  Russia." 

Only  one  party  in   Russia  understood  what  was 
happening — the  Bolsheviki.     The  peasants  not  only 


there  been  real  peace,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
them  would  have  triumphed  in  this  struggle;  victory 
for  the  peasantry  seemed  quite  probable.  But  just 
then  the  landowners  and  capitalists  entered  the 
arena,  and  the  scale  turned  at  once  in  favor  of  the 
city  as  the  bulwark  of  the  revolution.  "Better  put 
up  with  the  Bolsheviki  than  with  the  landlords," 
said  the  peasant  as  once  more  he  donned  his  uni- 
form and  marched,  in  turn,  against  Denikin,  Kol- 
chak,   Yudenitch   and  Wrangel.      This,   of   course. 
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strengthened  the  position  of  the  Bolsheviki  within 
Russia. 

But  Bolshevism  was  much  more  strengthened  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Entente  powers.  When  the 
peasant  saw  them  backing  up  the  hated  landlords 
and  the  generals  of  the  counter-revolution  with 
their  foreign  armies,  he  leaned  still  more  upon  the 
soviet  government  as  the  country's  salvation.  Thus 
the  Entente,  by backingthe landed  proprietors  caused 
the  Russian  peasant  to  side  with  the  Bolsheviki, 
thereby  giving  their  government  stability  and  power. 

BEFORE  the 
world  war.  the 
peasant  held  about 
76  per  cent  of  Rus- 
sia's entire  land 
area,  with  about 
24  per  cent  in  the 
hands  of  private 
owners  and  the 
state.  Yet,  near- 
ly all  the  taxes 
were  imposed  up- 
on the  peasantry. 
In  the  Ukraine  the 

peasants  were  even  less  well  off.  Here  they  held 
55  per  cent  of  the  land.  The  war  had  ruined  both 
the  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  peasant.  The  taxes 
mounted  up  while  able-bodied  men  were  driven  from 
the  fields  to  the  front.  Only  old  men  and  women 
remained,  and  the  farms  lay  waste. 

What  was  the  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment doing  about  it?  It  was  engaged  in  preparing 
the  new  (June)  drive  and  said  not  a  word  about 
land.  That  drive  was  a  grand  display  of  madness, 
considering  how  things  stood  at  that  time  in  Russia. 
The  peasantry  answered  the  June  provocation  with 
the  July  uprising  of  the  Kronstadt  sailors  and  Petro- 
grad  soldiers.  The  Bolsheviki  neither  favored  nor 
stirred  up  this  revolt,  which  they  considered  pre- 
mature. But  the  peasant  in  uniform  was  "fed  up'Y 
he  yearned  to  depose  that  "insignificant  braggart," 
Kerensky,  who  pushed  him   into   a  war  which   he 

considered  unnecessary, 
incomprehensible  and 
ruinous.  But  neither  the 
premier  nor  the  party  of 
the  Socialist-Revolution- 
aries understood  the 
fatal  warning.  An 
ominous  June  was 
followed  by  a  dis- 
astrous October1 — 
the  peasant  tri- 
umphant, organiz- 
ed by  a  party. 
Not  before  Oc- 
tober 24  (November  6,  new  style)  did  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionist  and  Menshevist  "Higher  Council  of 
the  Republic"  propose  to  turn  over  the  land  to 
an  agrarian  committee  and  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Entente  on  the  opening  of 
peace  negotiations.     It  was  too  late.     At  that  very 


moment,  the  military  revolutionary  committee, 
which  had  armed  the  workers  and  given  orders  to 
the  garrison,  ignoring  the  Provisional  Government, 
was  in  command  at  Petrograd.  The  central  teleg- 
raphs, the  Petrograd  fortress,  the  Baltic  Railroad 
Station,  the  Smolny  Institute  and  many  printing 
establishments  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Red  Guard.     The  October  revolution  had  begun. 

The  next  day,  October  25,  the  Winter  Palace  was 
seized  while  the  provisional  government,  guarded 
only  by  a  women's  battalion,  was  in  session  within. 

Kerensky  fled 
while  the  Higher 
Council  of  the  Re- 
public was  dispers- 
ed by  workmen.  In 
the  evening  of  that 
very  day  a  decree 
concerning  land 
was  issued.  On  the 
following  day  an- 
other decree  was 
promulgated  — 
concerning  peace. 
Thus,  within  a  few 
hours  after  seizing 
power,  the  Bolsheviki,  by  a  couple  of  decrees,  anni- 
hilated the  party  of  the  Socialist-Revolutionists  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peasants. 

THE  logic  of  events  demanded  but  one  thing  of 
the  Socialist-Revolutionists:  admission  of  their 
defeat,  acknowledgment  of  the  government  of  the 
Soviets  (the  Socialist-Revolutionists  constituted  a 
formidable  group  at  the  second  congress  of  Soviets) 
and  the  formation  of  an  opposition  party  with  the 
expectation  of  an  almost  certain  downfall  of  Bol- 
shevism. But  psychology  does  not  always  follow 
the  law  of  logic,  especially  in  times  of  social  pre- 
cipitation and  hysteria,  that  is  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Socialist-Revolutionists  revolted  against 
the  most  justifiable  and  most  popular  revolution 
that  had  ever  taken  place.  By  their  revolt  they 
lost  the  last  shred  of  authority  they  had  had  over 
the  peasantry  and  gave  power  to  the  authority  of 
the  soviet  government. 

And  the  Bolsheviki,  feeling  themselves  firmly  in 
the  saddle,  were  not  napping.  On  November  1 
(November  14,  new  style),  they  issued  a  decree  set- 
ting up  or  recognizing  district  land  committees;  on 
December  3  they  issued  detailed  regulations  to 
guide  the  activities  of  these  committees;  and  on 
February  6,  19 18,  the  decree  on  the  nationalization 
of  land  was  made  public. 

Again  the  irony  of  history:  The  project  of  land 
nationalization  over  which  the  best  minds  in  the 
Socialist-Revolutionary  Party  had  long  Labored  was 
put  into  being  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  by  the 
Bolsheviki  who  in  the  past  had  denounced  it  as  a 
middle-class  Utopia.  Of  course,  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  did  not  and  could  not  bring  happiness 
for  the  peasants.  The  world  war  had  too  seriously 
ruined  both  country  and  city;  and  internal  strife 
(Continued  on  page  739) 
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Y  the  end  of  192  1  it  became  evident  that 
the  working-class  dictatorship  in  Russia 
could  not  remain  unimpaired,  that  the 
nB^JW  capitalist  world  was  as  yet  too  strong, 
1(01  and  that  for  a  certain  period  it  would  be 
gB  ^M  necessary  for  the  two  to  live  together. 
BU^^r  Moreover,  the  backwardness  of  the 
country's  industrial  and  technical  development  and 
the  economic  effects  of  the  years  of  imperialist  and 
civil  war  made  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question 
of  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists  so  that  at  least 
part  of  the  natural  resources  of  Russia  might  be 
exploited.  Further  questions  arose  over  new  forms 
of  taxation,  new  ways  of  securing  the  peasant's  sur- 
plus production  of  food — the  food  tax — and  over 
giving  a  freer  rein  to  private  initiative.  The  con- 
cessions, though  given  to  foreign  capitalists,  natur- 
ally created  capitalist  tendencies  within  the  country 
itself.  During  the  years  of  revolution,  the  bour- 
geoisie had  been  suppressed,  but  capitalism 
was  not  altogether  destroyed;  for  the  small 
landowner  and  the" self-employing  artisan  remained, 
and  there  continued  trading  and  the  circulation  of 
money. 

The   mutual    relations   of   lender    and   borrower 
were  reduced  in  volume,  but  they  still  existed.     The 


class  struggle  did  not  completely  cease  for  a  mom- 
ent. It  assumed  new  forms :  on  the  one  hand  it 
found  expression  in  the  struggle  of  the  Red  Army 
against  the  forces  of  the  counter-revolution;  on  the 
other  there  was  the  struggle  between  the  petty- 
bourgoisie  and  the  proletariat.  Of  the  peasant 
population,  80  per  cent  were  of  individualist  ten- 
dencies, though  they  had  no  formulated  political 
principles.  The  working  class  was  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  either  giving  this  tendency  a  free  outlet 
or  of  combating  under  very  unfavorable  conditions 
this  great  conservative  force.  Having  decided  to 
make  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists,  the  workers 
of  Russia  made  further  concessions  to  the  peasant 
masses.  Obliged  to  increase  production  at  any  cost 
and  to  improve  the  industrial  machinery,  the  Rus- 
sian proletariat  saw  itself  compelled  to  set  free 
private  initiative  and  to  open  an  outlet  to  personal 
energy.  There  followed,  therefore,  a  number  of 
decrees  recognizing  the  freedom  of  trade,  permit- 
ting the  leasing  of  non-utilized  industrial  plants, 
permitting  Russian  and  foreign  capitalists  to  fur- 
nish goods  needed  by  the  people,  creating  trusts  and 
admitting  contractors. 

With  the  growth  of  this  capitalist  structure  in 
competition  with  the  direct  operations  of  the  state, 


'The  restoration  of  the  industries  in  a  republic  of  labor  must  be  accomplished  by  the  •workers  themselves' 
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the  trade  unions  have  been  faced  by  a  whole  series  of 
new  problems.  There  was,  first  at  all,  the  need  for 
defending  the  interests  of  the  working  class  against 
the  new  capitalists;  the  need  of  preserving  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  social  laws  that  had  been  passed. 
For  instance,  before  this  new  regime  all  expenditure 
connected  with  the  insurance  of  the  workers  against 
the  risks  of  unemployment  and  sickness  had  been 
placed  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  state. 
Now,  with  the  reappearance  of  private  industries 
and  employers,  the  attempt  was  made  to  place  all 
such  charges  upon  the  employer.  With  the  growth 
of  private  enterprises,  the  old  weapons  in  the  strug- 
gle of  labor  against  capital  were  once  more  brought 
into  the  light.  The  trade  unions  were  forced  once 
more  to  organize  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of 
strikes.  They  realized  that  their  relations  with  the 
employers  would  be  the  more  favorable  for  the 
workers  the  stronger  they  were  organized.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  method  of  strike  has  come 
into  sudden  favor.  Before  the  declaration  of  a 
strike,  the  union  uses  every  possible  other  method 
of  terminating  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose  boards 
of  conciliation,  courts  of  arbitration,  mutual  agree- 
ments have  been  created;  only  when  all  these  peace- 
ful means  are  exhausted  do  the  workers  resort  to 
the  strike  as  their  last  weapon. 

It  must  be  realized  that  a  strike  in  Russia  and  a 
strike  in  one  of  the  western  countries  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things.  There  is  not  a  single  country 
in  western  Europe  whose  laws  do  not  proclaim  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  labor — that  is  the  freedom 
of  strike-breaking.  There  is  not  a  country  where 
the  machinery  of  the  state,  the  police,  the  constabu- 
lary, may  not  be  called  upon  to  protect  the  employers 
and  to  protect  strike-breakers.  The  Russian  pro- 
letariat is  secure  from  such  a  policy  of  the  state: 
it  knows  that  the  soviet  government  will  not  take 
action  to  protect  the  "freedom  of  labor/'  that  it 
will  not  assist  strike-breakers  and  will  not  endeavor 
to  break  up  strikes  directed  against  individual  em- 
ployers or  corporations.  Thus  the  conditions  under 
which  an  industrial  conflict  takes  place  in  Russia 
are  very  different.  Last  year  when  a  conflict  arose 
in  Vitupsk  between  the  employers  and  workers  in 
the  bakeries,  the  employers  who  wished  to  declare 
a  lock-out  encountered  the  resistance  not  only  of 
the  unions  but  also  of  the  local  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies,  and  the  lock-out  did  not  take  place.  When 
in  Moscow  some  shameless  employers  started  to 
exploit  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  fifty  of 
them  were  summoned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal — the  proletarian  court — where  their  cases 
were  dealt  with  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
workers  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  violations 
of  the  labor  protection  laws.  The  proceedings  would 
have  been  different  in  a  country  where  the  courts 
function  in  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  pro- 
letariat has  at  its  disposal  weapons  not  possessed  by 
the  workers  of  other  lands,  the  communists  look 
upon  freedom  to  strike  as  the  strongest  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  workers.  There  had  been  no 
special  decree  prohibiting  strikes  immediately  after 


the  revolution,  and  in  consequence  there  was  no 
special  decree  later  allowing  strikes  to  take  place. 
What  had  happened  was  that  the  trade  unions  at 
their  congress  had  decided  voluntarily  to  forego 
that  method  of  struggle;  and  now,  together  with  the 
Communist  Party,   they  have  declared  it  again  in 
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"Put  out  the  fires — 
said  the  trade  union  "when  fighting  capitalism" 

order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  private  employment. 
But  the  Russian  trade  unions  have  not  restricted  the 
uses  of  the  strike  to  conflicts  with  private  employers. 
In  so  far  as  state  enterprises  have  been  commer- 
cialized and  entered  into  competition  with  private 
enterprises  which  may  bring  about  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  exploit  labor,  the  trade  unions  have  re- 
sumed their  normal  function  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  also,  if  need  be,  against  the 
state  as  employer. 

SO  far,  the  strike  has  remained  a  measure  of 
warning — a  method  of  reminding  those  at  the 
head  of  industrial  concerns,  often  workers  them- 
selves, that  they  must  not  look  upon  their  job  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  old-time  employer.  The 
interests  of  the  concern  are  apt  to  weigh  more 
heavily  with  some  of  those  men  than  the  interests 
of  the  workers;  in  such  cases,  it  is  believed  that  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  unions,  up  to  the  point  of 
strike,  may  not  only  "cure"  the  directors  of  the 
concern  but  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  reminding  it  that  the  working 
class   is  the   basis,   the   moving   force    of   industry. 
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In  this  way  the  whole  question  of  the  strike  which 
seemed  settled  with  the  October  revolution  has  been 
opened  up  again.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
unions  will  engage  in  the  organization  of  strikes 
at  any  price;  they  realize  that  a  strike  under  present 
circumstances  is  such  a  handicap  to  the  functioning 
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"Blow  up  the  furnaces^ 
it  says  in  building  up  the  communist  industries" 


of  industry  as  to  harm  the  workers  as  well  as  the 
employers.  More  especially  when  state  concerns 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class,  the  commun- 
ists can  not  adhere  to  the  idea  of  strike  at  any  cost. 
We  have  said  quite  openly  that  we  shall  do  our  ut- 
most to  avoid  strikes  and  to  solve  disputes  by  peace- 
ful  means  without  stopping  work. 

Until  the  application  of  the  new  economic  policy, 
the  communists  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
trade-union  movement  were  opposed  to  strikes.  We 
did  all  we  could  to  see  to  it  that  there  should  be 
nothing  to  stop  the  industrial  life  of  the  republic, 
because  in  the  absence  of  private  employers  there 
was  no  general  objective  for  struggle.  But  in  the 
period  of  new  economic  policy,  our  tactics  must 
change  with  the  changed  situation.  We  shall  resort 
to  strikes,  to  boycotts,  and  to  all  methods  of  direct 
action  which  the  international  labor  movement  has 
created,  every  time  that  the  interests  of  the  workers 
seem  to  require  their  application.  In  so  far  as  the 
capitalist  relations  between  employer  and  wage- 
earner  have  reappeared  and  there  is  a  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  upon  the  workers,  we 
shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  defensive  tactics  alone 


but,  in  addition  to  utilizing  all  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  soviet  state,  resort  also  to  strikes  and 
boycotts.  We  are  not  metaphysicians  dealing  with 
the    abstract,    but    revolutionary    dialecticians. 

THE  new  tasks  that  have  fallen  to  the  trade 
unions  as  a  result  of  the  new  economic  policy 
have  brought  up  once  again  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  soviet 
state.  The  state  is  an  organization  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  class  by  another  and  will  exist  so  long 
as  classes  exist.  The  type  of  state  depends  upon 
which  class  has  succeeded  in  the  class  struggle  of  a 
given  historical  period.  We  have  had  states  con- 
trolled by  the  landed  aristocracy,  by  the  industrial 
and  financial  middle  class,  by  the  lower  middle  class; 
and  lastly,  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  state  built  up  by  the  working  class.  Generally 
the  trade  unions  are  exclusively  proletarian  organs 
for  the  organization^  of  the  working  class  in  its 
struggle  against  the'  classes  hostile  to  the  proletar- 
iat. ' 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  unions  and  of  the 
state,  when  the  latter  is  dominated  by  the  land- 
owners or  by  the  middle  classes,  is  quite  clear.  In 
these  cases,  the  trade  unions  must  pit  themselves 
against  the  state,  since  the  latter  is  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  governing  class  for  the  oppression  of 
the  toilers. 

However,  history  does  not  know  such  a  clean-cut 
case.  If  we  take  the  history  of  the  trade-union 
movement,  and  especially  that  of  recent  years,  we 
find  (that  a  bond  has  been  established  between  the 
trade  unions  and  the  state,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
particularly  during  the  late  war  when  the  unions 
turned  into  tools  of  the  imperialist  state.  The 
officials  of  the  trade  unions  have  grown  into  the 
organism  of  the  bourgeois  state,  have  become  wea- 
pons for  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This 
organic  bond  between  the  heads  of  the  trade  unions 
and  the  bourgeois  state  could  not  continue  much 
longer. 

With  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement  and 
of  the  evident  contradictions  implied  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  state,  the  union  members  have  gradual- 
ly freed  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  middle 
class  ideology  and  thus  torn  the  bond  between  the 
state  and  the  trade  unions.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the 
bond  was  as  criminal  as  it  was  unnatural,  since  it 
strengthened  the  organization  of  other  classes.  In 
the  same  way,  the  connection  between  the  employ- 
ers' associations  and  the  state  is  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  logic  of  the  class  struggle.  Indeed,  the  state 
represents  the  concentration  of  the  energy  of  one 
class  for  the  realization  of  one   set  of  aims. 

The  relation  between  the  employers'  associations 
and  the  bourgeois  state  is  a  useful  background  for 
a  study  of  the  relations  between  the  trade  unions 
and  the  soviet  state  of  the  transitional  period.  The 
soviet  state  had  been  created  by  the  workers  them- 
selves. It  had  the  same  aims  as  those  for  which 
the  working  class  was  striving.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  trade  unions  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  proletar- 
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The  strike  is  a  last  resort  which  we  shall  cer- 
tainly employ  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
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"The  parasites  and  idlers   not  only 
are  unproductive  themselves  but  dis- 
turb others  in  their  work" 

An  appeal  made  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Metal  Workers' 
Union  to  their  members  urging  them 
to  increase  production  and  calling 
those  who  run  aisaay  from  the  factories 
"deserters  on  the  economic  front"  and 
"betrayers  of  the  Revolution" 
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"The  smoke  of  the  chimneys,"  says  the 

poster  on  the  right,  "is  the  breath  of 

Soviet  Russia" 
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ian  state  as  the  employers'  associations  are  an  in- 
separable,  organic  part  of   the   bourgeois   state. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  a  close  connec- 
tion exists  between  the  state  and  the  trade  unions, 
can  there  be  a  question  of  strikes  in  enterprises  con- 
ducted by  the  state?  The  answer  is  clear.  The 
workers'  state  does  not  represent  something  com- 
plete for  all  times  and  all  nations.  Its  various  feat- 
ures depend  upon  the  social  structure  of  this  or 
that  country  and  upon  the  internal  and  international 
situation  at  the  time  being.  In  Russia,  owing  to 
certain  conditions,  the  soviet  state  suffers  from 
shortcomings  and  bureaucratic  perversions  against 
which  the  working  class  may  well  fight  by  means  of 
strikes.  But  these  strikes  are  directed  not  against 
the  state  as  such,  but  against  this  or  that  state  organ 
which  has  deviated  from  the  main  aims.  With  a 
view  to  actualities  it  is  not  contradictory  if  we  resort 
to  the  strike  as  a  method  of  stopping  the  unbridled 
bureaucratic  pretentions  of  this  or  that  state  organ. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  in  such 
a  case  the  strike  is  one  of  the  last  means  employed 
when  other  forms  of  pressure  upon  the  state  organs 
which    are    at    the    disposal    of    trade    unions    fail. 


THE  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Russian   unions   carried    on    their    work 
after  the   revolution  put  a   certain  impress 
upon  them.    Though  not  organs  of  the  state, 
they  actually  had  a  decisive  voice  on  many 
questions.     Thus  they  carried  out  functions 
of  the  state  in  regulating  wages,  the  rates 
of  payment  in  kind,  and  so  on.     The  west- 
ern European  unions  could  not  even  dream 
of  a  possibility  of  so  one-sided  a  determina- 
tion of  labor  conditions.     Every  step  in  this 
direction  placed  an  enormous  strain  upon  us. 
Some  of  the  unions  at  the  start  interpreted 
too     crudely    what     constitutes 
membership;    they   thought    the 
mere    fact    that    this    or    that 
worker  was  employed  in  this  or 
that  factory  or  office  was  quite 
enough  to  make  him  a  member 
of   the   union.      Since    they   de- 
termined the  working  conditions 
for   all   workers   without  excep- 
tion, the  unions  also  demanded 
that   all   workers   pay  member- 
ship fees.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
these  fees  were  deducted  from 
the  wages  by  the  administration 
of  the   factory;  and  thus  there 
was    no    personal    relation    be- 
tween the  members  of  the  union 
and  the  heads  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    There  was  no  legislative 
compulsion  to  belong  to  a  union. 
There    was    not    a    single    law 
which  would  cause  the  workers 
to   join   the   union.      The   trade 
unions  could,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  the  passage 
of  such  a  law,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  since 
their  actual  influence  was  so  great  that  a  law  on  this 
subject  was   superfluous.      This   mechanical   enroll- 
ment of  all  workers  into  unions  had,  of  course,  its 
dark  side;  and  with  the  questions   relating  to   the 
new  aims  of  the  unions  and  new  methods,  there  also 
arose    the    question    of    "free    membership."     This 
term,   perhaps,    is   not  quite   accurate,   because   ob- 
viously there  would  not  be  a  union  in  any  country 
which  would  refuse  the  exercise  of  compulsory  pres- 
sure upon  the  non-organized  workers,  if  that  were 
attainable.      If   workers   refuse   to  join   the  union, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  union  preference  in 
filling  jobs  will  always  be  given  to  union  members. 
The  development  of  the  smaller  industries  and 
trading  has  introduced  a  new  factor  into  this  ques- 
tion of  enrollment  of  members.     The  unions  now 
have  to  examine  the  composition  of  their  member- 
ship,   to    pay    more    attention    to    each    individual 
member,  and  to  combat  a  merely  formal  member- 
ship for  the  reason  that  the  new  situation  demands 
more  activity  on  the  part  of  every  union  member. 

{Continued  on  page  ' 
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THE  evolution  of  the  theater -during  the 
revolutionary  period  has  run  parallel  to 
that  of  literature.  There  was,  however, 
this  important  difference,  that  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  process  was  disguised 
by  the  active  participation  of  the  old  personnel  and 
institutions  in  the  new  theatrical  work  which  un- 
folded with  unexpected  vigor  in  the  very  first  days 
of  the  October  upheaval.  The  revolution  deprived 
the  old  literature  of  its  organs;  the  old,  pre-revolu- 
tionary  magazines  and  newspapers  closed  down;  the 
private  publishing  houses  ceased  their  operations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  old  theaters  not  only  did  not 
close  but  actually  enlarged  their  activities,  with  the 
generous  aid  of  the  government.  They  became  the 
basis  of  a  theatrical  network  which  literally  covered 
the  whole  of  Russia:  small  theaters  were  opened  in 
every  village  of  some  size.  Aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  theater  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda 
and  education,  the  soviet  government  made  every 
effort  to  utilize  fully  this  powerful  weapon.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  two- 
fold function,  the  thea- 
ter has  been  develop- 
ing since  the  revolution 
in  two  directions. 

The  first  line  of  de- 
velopment meant  the 
external  revolutioniz- 
ing of  the  theater  and 
tended  to  draw  it  into 
the  general  revolution- 
ary work.  The  move- 
ment resembled  a  wide 
but  shallow  stream. 
The  theaters  simply 
became  political  tri- 
bunes which  by  word 
and  image  sought  to 
inculcate  the  funda- 
mental slogans  and 
ideas  of  the  revolu- 
tion into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses.  The 
tendency  affected  the  repertoire,  from  which  every- 
thing was  expugned  which  was  connected  with  the 
Old  World  that  was  "bourgeois,"  and  the  stage 
technique,  which  became  simplified,  sharp,  poster- 
esque.     This  transformation  of  the  theater  into  an 


A  stage  setting  from  the  First  Theater  of  the 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.for  the  Story  of  Scheherazade,  Act  II 


instrument  of  politics  rather  than  culture  was  nat- 
ural and  necessary  in  the  days  when  our  entire  exist- 
ence with  all  its  intense  situations  centered  on  poli- 
tical struggle,  when  the  great  interests  of  the  revolu- 
tion claimed  all  our  energies.  But  this  superficial 
and  external  movement  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  actual  rejuvenation  of  the  theater  and  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  new  culture  inaugurated  by  the  gigantic 
upheaval  of  19 1 7. 

True,  persistent  attempts  were  made  to  deepen 
the  movement  and  change  it  into  a  radical  reform 
of  the  theater,  thus  passing  from  the  utilization  of 
the  theater  for  revolutionary  ends  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  art  of  the  theater.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  attempts  was  the  theatrical  reform  undertaken 
by  Meyerhold,  the  most  gifted  and  active  of  our 
managers.  Even  in  former  years,  intensity  and  dar- 
ing distinguished  his  work;  each  achievement  of  his 
was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  goal.  His  road 
was  tortuous,  full  of  peaks  and  precipices.  Several 
times  he  found  himself  in  a  blind  alley,  but  in  every 

case  he  was  the  first  to 
repudiate  the  abortive 
effort  and  come  back 
to  the  highroad.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution 
Meyerhold  entered  the 
Communist  Party,  thus 
joining  the  revolution- 
ary ranks  not  only 
ideologically  but  also 
politically.  In  the  de- 
claration which  he 
issued  upon  assuming 
the  post  of  head  of  the 
Department  of  the 
Theater  in  Russia,  he 
attempted  to  combine 
the  demands  of  com- 
munism with  his  thea- 
trical credo.  On  this 
program  Meyerhold 
had  been  working  intensively  for  many  years. 

The  principles  which  he  laid  down  were  categor- 
ical and  uncompromising.  They  rejected  all  the 
traditional  foundations  of  the  old  theater,  from  the 
playwright,  to  whom  he  assigned  a  subservient  and 
auxiliary  role,  to  the  settings,  which  were  practically 
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abolished.  What  he  aimed 
at  was  the  complete  fusion  of 
the  stage  with  the  auditor- 
ium, the  perfect  communion 
between  spectator  and  actor, 
the  drawing  of  the  spectator 
into  the  action.  On  the  stage, 
no  pauses,  no  psychology; 
omy  action  —  posteresque, 
naked,  striking — monument- 
ally— mass. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  old 
professional  theaters  natur- 
ally did  not  meet  any  of  these 
demands,  Meyerhold  broke 
with  them  resolutely.  He 
considered  it  desirable  simply 
to  shut  them  down.  He 
thought  it  better  to  be  tem- 
porarily without  an  army 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  in- 
fecting the  new  ranks  with 
the  old  spirit.     He  said: 

The  revolution  will  build  its 
own  theater,  instinct  with  com- 
munist fervor — using  new  material, 
derived  from  those  firm  and  crea- 
tive masses  which  are  making  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Russia. 

The  extremism  of  Meyer- 
hold's  program  frightened 
not  only  the  actors,  for  it 
threatened  to  leave  them  out 
of  account,  but  also  the  Com- 
missariat for  Education.  A. 
V.  Lunacharsky,  its  head,  did 
not  share  Meyerhold's  atti- 
tude toward  the  academic 
style  of  our  former  theaters. 
Meyerhold's  system  demand- 
ed, first  of  all,  new  actors, 
men  and  women  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  revolution  crea- 
tively. There  were  no  such 
men  and  women,  for  the  old 
actors  no  more  accepted  the 
revolution  than  did  the  old 
authors.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive its  essence  through  the 
obscuring      external       forms 


A  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Kamerny  Theater,  Moscow) 


A  scene  from  Hoffmann's  Princess  Brambilla,  Kamerny  Theater 


which  it  took;  and  if,  unlike  the  men  of  letters,  the  himself  was  given  more  direct- 
actors  went  on  with  their  work,  it  was  because  the  ly  educational  work,  the  train- 
words  they  spoke  were  those  of  others,  while  an  ing  of  that  new  actor  who  was 
author  must  find  his  own  words.  the  keystone  of  his  program. 
The  danger  was  that  in  the  absence  of  new  actors  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
the  country  would  remain  without  either  an  old  or  Supreme  State  Theatrical 
a  new  theater.  A  desperate  struggle  arose  over  Workshops,  a  sort  of  theatri- 
Meyerhold's  revolutionary  program,  and  in  the  end  cal  academy.  Thus  the  first 
he  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  extremists:  he  lost  not  line  of  development  ended  in 
only  his  official  post  but  even  his  own  theater.     The  a  fiasco. 

management  of  the  model   "First  Theater  of  the  The  true  transformation  of 

R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,"  which  he  himself  had  created  and  the    theater    proceeded    in     a 

for  which  he  had  picked  young  actors  from  various  quite  different  and,  so  to  speak, 

companies,  was  transferred  to  calmer  hands.     He  subterranean  manner.     It  cen- 
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A  scene  from  Claudel's  Annunciation,  Kamerny  Theater 


A  scene  from  Racine's  Phedre,  Kamerny  Theater 


tered  around  the  inward  work 
of  individual  theaters  and, 
more  truly,  of  individual  ac- 
tors. For  a  long  time  this 
work  was  not  seen  upon  the 
boards.  From  the  moment 
that  the  political,  temporary 
tendencies  of  the  theater  be- 
gan to  yield  to  enduring,  fun- 
damental, cultural  aims,  from 
the  moment  that  the  theaters 
resumed  their  peaceful  work, 
the  results  of  this  internal 
evolution  began  to  be  felt.     It 


is  on  the  basis  of  this  evolu- 
tion that  we  can  grade  the 
existing  theaters  with  refer- 
ence to  their  role  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  making  of  that 
One  Great  Theater  which 
will  be  the  cultural  crowning 
of  the  revolutionary  victory. 

LET  us,  first  of  all,  consider 
our  state,  formerly  im- 
perial, theaters.  The  revolu- 
tion completely  failed  to  af- 
fect them.  They  continue  to 
carry  on  zealously  a  dead 
theatrical  tradition,  remain- 
ing part  and  parcel  of  the  old 
order.  Therefore  their  role 
in  the  creation  of  the  new 
theater  is  wholly  and  hope- 
lessly negative.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  majority  of 
our  large  provincial  theaters. 
They  are  unrelated  to  life  and 
to  the  advance  of  the  theater. 
The  Moscow  Art  Theater, 
to  which  we  owed  so  much  in 
the  past,  is  also  outside  of  the 
movement.  It  was  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  our 
past  to  survive  it.  The  void 
which  the  revolutionary  ex- 
plosion created  in  the  old  life 
affected  it  with  especial  force. 
It  continued  to  exist  during 
the  revolutionary  years,  as 
many  other  things  did,  but  it 
led  a  purely  physiological  life. 
It  is  still  beautiful,  but  with  a 
museum  beauty.  It  caresses 
the  eye  but  does  not  touch  the 
heart.  And  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater  will  never  arise  from 
the  dead.  For  what  consti- 
tutes the  essence  and  moving 
power  of  the  great  present- 
day  movement  is  alien  to  it, 
and  hopelessly  so.  And  Stan- 
islavsky, an  authentic  and 
profound  artist,  understand- 
ing this,  has  made  no  attempt  to  adapt  the  theater 
to  the  new  era.  His  hopes  and  his  faith  have  shifted 
to  another  center,  to  another  undertaking,  which  has 
accepted  the  fundamental  tradition  of  the  Art 
Theater,  namely,  the  organic  connection  with  con- 
temporary social  life,  and  which,  through  its  per- 
sonnel, is  intimately  connected  with  the  revolution- 
ary present.  This  center  is  the  Third  Studio  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theater,  created  by  Stanislavsky's 
greatest  and  truest  disciple,  Vakhtangov,  who  died 
in  the  spring  of  1922. 

In  this  studio,  formed  exclusively  by  young  men 
who  grew  up  during  the  revolution,  is  now  seen  the 
fountain-head  and  the  first  embryo  of  a  truly  new 
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theater.  Vakhtangov's  productions,  The  Miracle  of 
St.  Anthony  by  Maeterlinck  and  Princess  Turandot 
by  Gozzi,  were  events  in  the  life  of  our  revolution- 
ary theater,  precisely  because  of  their  organic  vit- 
ality and  freshness.  Of  course,  these  productions 
are  merely  a  hint,  a  beginning.  The  theater  is  too 
young,  it  has  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
initial  accumulation  of  energy.  But  the  intensity 
which  marks  the  work  of  these  young  men,  the  spi- 
ritual maximalism  with  which  it  is  instinct,  the  high 
technique,  the  freshness  of  the  scenic  method,  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  the 
ensemble  work  and, 
above  all,  the  re-creation 
of  authentic  life  by  ob- 
literating the  frontier  be- 
tween reality  and  fairy- 
tale— all  indicate  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  the 
first  unit  of  the  One 
Great  Theater. 

No  other  such  units 
are  in  evidence.  Meyer- 
hold,  in  spite  of  his 
genius,  cannot  produce 
them.  A  pioneer  by  nat- 
ure, he  is  too  one-sided 
an  artist  in  spite  of  his 
talent.     He  can  discover 


Physical  training  is  imperative  for  the  modern  actor 


On  the  left,  Meyerhold,  the  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  Russian 
Theater  {from  a  painting  by  Boris  Grigorieff ) ;  above 
a  typical  Meyerhold  stage  setting  symbolizing  Industry. 
The  wheels  at  the  back  revolve  with  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  factory  while  the  actor  talks 

a  new  continent,  but  he  cannot  develop  it.  His 
present  fad,  biomechanics,  constructivism,  etc.,  may 
be  a  phase  in  the  development  of  an  actor  but  can- 
not be  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the  theater. 
Crommelynck's  The  Magnificent  Cuckold,  which  he 
produced  last  season,  once  more  attested  to  the 
master's  firm  hand  and  his  talent  as  a  producer. 
But  as  a  theatrical  spectacle  it  is  inacceptable.  It 
offers  an  actor's  manoeuvers  rather  than  a  real 
struggle,  or  real  life.  And  inasmuch  as  these  man- 
oeuvers are  self-sufficient,  they  cannot  form  the 
foundation  of  a  living  theatrical  center.  Such 
centers  derive  from  life  and  its  struggles.  At  pres- 
ent Meyerhold  does  not  live,  he  simply  plays  a  part, 
therefore  the  present  phase  of  his  work  is  peda- 
gogic rather  than  creative. 

Practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Ferdinandov's  Expsrimental-Heroical 
Theater,  with  its  metro-rhythm,  the  rejection  of  all 
mysticism,  the  materialistic  approach  to  the  theater, 
the  reduction  of  settings  to  constructive  models. 
Moving  in  the  same  direction  as  Meyerhold,  Fer- 
dinandov  stopped  midway  beside  a  milestone  past 
which  Meyerhold  flashed  like  lightning.  His  theater 
is  a  compromise,  a  half-and-half  affair.     It  is  not 

sufficiently  distinctive  to 
be  pedagogical,  nor  suf- 
ficiently organic  to  be 
accepted  as  a  living  art- 
istic reality.  A  blind 
alley. 

What  remains  to  be 
considered  is  A.  Tairov's 
Kamerny  (Chamber) 
Theater.  It  is  interest- 
ing because  its  director 
made  an  attempt  to 
adapt  this  theater,  which 
is  organically  as  closely 
connected  with  our  past 
as  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater,     to     the     new 

(Continued  en  /. 
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A  century  was  a  period  of  great  literary 
quickening.  The  years  marked  by  the 
struggle  of  symbolism  with  realism  and 
the  triumph  of  the  former  brought  for- 
_  ward  a  number  of  significant  writers 
who  found  themselves  and  grew  strong 
in  the  conflict.  The  vigor  of  these 
writers  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
has  created  or  indeed  could  create  a  school:  not 
Alexander  Blok,  unquestionably  the  most  authentic 
and  national  of  the  Russian  poets  since  Pushkin; 
nor  Andrey  Bely,  an  artist  approaching  genius,  a 
man  with  a  split  skull,  whose  bare  brains  pulsate  in 
response  to  the  slightest  stimulus,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  reader  and  hearer,  simultaneously  re- 
vealing, in  images  of  astounding  truth  and  strength, 
both  the  process  of  life  and  the  process  of  art;  nor 
yet  Vyacheslav  Ivanov  who  as  a  poet  is  inferior  to 


Blok  and  as  a  writer  does  not  come  up  to  Bely  but 
who  surpasses  both  by  his  incomparable  mastery  of 
the  Russian  language,  whose  wealth  the  other  two 
have  less  fully  utilized.  The  armor  of  these  giants 
was  too  big  for  their  comrades-at-arms.  They  had 
many  imitators,  but  formed  no  school.  Moreover, 
before  Bely,  the  most  active  of  the  symbolists,  had 
clinched  his  victories  over  "the  enemy,"  he  was 
forced  to  turn  his  lance  against  what  he  called  the 
"camp  followers  of  decadence  and  symbolism."  Be- 
sides, the  bonds  which  united  the  members  of  the 
symbolist  group  weakened  during  the  period  of  the 
struggle  and  in  some  cases  broke  immediately  after 
the  victory.  The  symbolists  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways. 

This  put  heart  into  the  "realists"  who  had  had 
the  ground  cut  from  under  them.  They  counted 
among  their  number  not  a  few  glorious  names: 
Gorky,  Bunin,  Zaitzev,  Sergeyev-Tzensky,  Shmelev, 
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Tranev,  A.  N.  Tolstoy,  Veresayev,  Chapygin. 
Authoritative  critics  group  with  these  Valery 
Brusov,  Fyodor  Sologub  and  Alexey  Remizov.  The 
more  sensitive  of  these  authors,  having  learned 
what  the  times  had  to  teach  them,  and  having  come 
abreast  of  their  day,  resumed  the  attack  under  the 
banner  of  "neo-realism."  As  a  result,  we  had  a 
cross  between  two  movements  which  were  at  war  for 
a  whole  century:  the  symbolists  moved  from 
noumena  to  phenomena  while  the  neo-realists  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  two  met  on  the 
threshold  of  the  revolution.  The  meeting  place 
was  the  "Scythian  evenings,"  gatherings  of  authors 
who  during  the  years  of  the  war  were  grouping 
themselves  about  the  literary  miscellanies  known 
under  the  title  of  The  Scythians — edited  by  Ivanov- 
Razumnik,  the  well  known  critic;  Ivanchin-Pisarev, 
an  old  revolut'onist  of  Populist  persuasion  and 
literary  comrade-at-arms  of  Lavrov,  Mikhailovsky 
and  Korolenko;  and  by  the  author  of  this  article. 
Here  neo-realists  and  symbolists  (Prishvin,  Sol- 
ogub, Remizov,  Zamyatin,  O.  Forsh,  Andrey  Bely, 
Kluyev,  Yesenin)  met  on 
equal  terms. 

The  coteries  centered  about 
the  old  monthlies,  whether 
Populist,  Marxian,  or  Lib- 
eral; they  kept  apart.  These 
reviews  (Russian  Wealth, 
The  Contemporary,  The  Con- 
temporary World),  Russian 
Thought)  owed  their  influ- 
ence not  to  the  talent  or  indi- 
viduality of  their  contributors 
but  to  a  literary  and  social  tra- 
dition which  had  held  sway 
over  generations  of  Russian 
intellectuals.  These  little 
groups  were  definitely  and  pat- 
ently in  a  process  of  degenera- 
tion. Finally  there  were  a 
few  free-lances  and  "indivi- 
dualists" like  Leonid  Andrey- 
ev, the  gifted  popularizer  of 
ideas  which  he  was  unable  to 
think  out  to  the  end.  These 
"free  Cossacks"  roamed  the 
waste,  joining  now  one  liter- 
ary camp  or  bivouac,  now  an- 
other. 

Thus  during  the  world  war 
Russian  literature  presented 
the  following  spectacle:  a 
number  of  great,  distinctive 
individual  writers  and  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  vital 
groupings  or  active  movements 
dualism  alongside  of  an  ossified  traditionalism  in 
literature,  adhering  to  strict  social  and  aesthetic 
canons:  the  so-called  Scythians,  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  the  integral  revolution,  spiritual  max- 
imalism,  and  an  irreconcilable,  uncompromising  war 
on  philistinism.  "There  is  no  target  against  which 
a  Scythian  is  afraid  to  draw  his  bow."     This  was  an 


THE  PEASANT  POET 
From  a  painting  by  Boris  Grigorieff 

extreme    indivi- 


ideal,  and  too  exacting  an  ideal  to  engender  a  move- 
ment. The  true  Scythians  remained  solitary.  "All 
are  divided,  all  speak  different  languages,  although 
perhaps  sometimes  they  understand  each  other," 
wrote  Blok  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1912.  "Sitting 
in  one's  cage,  one  works  in  loneliness." 

This  solitude  is  characteristic  of  Russian  writers. 
It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarities  of  Rus- 
sia's social  structure — the  absence  of  sharply  drawn 
class  divisions.  Strictly  speaking,  Russia  had 
neither  a  bourgeois  nor  a  proletarian  class.  In  both 
cases  we  had  only  half-finished  articles.  As  for  the 
peasantry,  with  its  lack  of  internal  coherence,  it  was 
also  sorely  in  need  of  social  differentiation,  for  all 
the  social  elements  from  the  proletariat  to  the  bour- 
geoisie were  represented  in  it.  For  this  reason  the 
Russian  intelligentsia  exhibited  with  particular  force 
the  features  inherent  in  the  intellectual  classes  of 
all  nations.  It  derived  not  from  any  particular  so- 
cial stratum  but  from  the  heads  of  its  ideological 
forerunners.  Under  such  conditions  the  first  symp- 
toms of  class  differentiation  and  social  landslides 
which  the  world  war  occa- 
sioned must  needs  have 
strongly  affected  the  writers. 
The  situation  was  bound  to 
cause  confusion  in  their  ranks, 
because  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  align  themselves 
with  one  class  or  another. 
Naturally,  this  was  not  an 
easy  task.  As  a  result,  during 
the  war  Russian  literature 
chose  silence  as  its  part,  and 
that  not  only  because  of  the 
censorship.  The  evil  fumes 
of  militarism  failed  to  poison 
any  of  the  more  prominent 
Russian  writers.  The  only 
ones  who  were  swept  off  their 
feet  were  Leonid  Andreyev; 
Merezhkovsky,  the  religious 
philosopher  and  novelist;  his 
wife,  Zinaida  Hippius,  a  poet 
and  literary  critic;  and  per- 
haps Kluyev,  the  most  talent- 
ed peasant  poet,  who  per- 
ceived the  anti-Christ  in  the 
Kaiser,  or  perhaps  made  be- 
lieve that  he  did  so — the 
Northern  Great  Russian  is  a 
person  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  On  the  other  hand. 
very  tew  writers  took  a  reso- 
lute attitude  against  the  war. 
Practically  all  of  those  who 
did  belonged  to  the  Scythian  group.  Even  a  vast 
majority  of  the  partisan  Socialist  circles,  from  which 
the  editors  and  contributors  of  the  old  monthlies 
were  recruited,  fell  for  the  slogans  of  national 
defense. 

From  the  moment  of  the  February  revolution  of 
19 1 7  the  social  differentiation  inaugurated  bv 
the  war  began  to  develop  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
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ity.  This  circumstance  facilitated  the  social  dif- 
ferentiation among  the  writers  which  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  completed.  The  October  upheaval  made 
social  neutrality  practically  impossible.  The  writers 
joined  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  camps 
into  which  the  October  triumph  split  Russia.  The 
representatives  of  the  old  literature — that  is,  most 
of  the  realists — joined  the  anti-revolutionary  camp 
— not  because  they  belonged  politically  with  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  White  generals.  Not  at  all; 
the  only  men  who  were  enemies  of  the  revolution  in 
a  clearly  political  and  social  sense  were  precisely 
those  who  beat  the  drums  for  "war  to  the  victorious 
end."  They  were  again  Andreyev,  Merezhkovsky 
and  Hippius.  As  for  the  others,  they  went  over  to 
the  Whites  because  their  good  nature,  fed  by  a  life 
of  bookish,  closeted  study,  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  ruthless,  indomitable,  cruel,  bloody  class 
struggle,  the  signal  for  which  was  flung  forth  by 
the  red  October  flags.  "Blood,  destruction,  con- 
flagration. ...  If  this  is  revolution,  we  don't 
want  it." 

THE  mood  that  prevailed  among  the  Russian 
writers  in  those  days  is  reflected  in  Remizov's 
Lament  over  Russia's  End,  an  effective  and  pro- 
foundly stirring  piece.  In  truth,  to  the  intellectuals 
Russia  was  dying,  inasmuch  as  the  familiar  ground 
was  cut  from  under  their  feet.  They  met  this  put- 
ative end  in  various  ways.  Some  of  them  went 
abroad,  ducking  the  waves  of  the  White  Guard  in- 
vasions. Others,  not  active  enough  to  pull  up  their 
stakes,  remained  at  home,  ostensibly  accepting  the 
new  government  and  the  new  regime,  but  at  heart 
hostile  to  both.  Naturally,  under  such  conditions, 
silence  was  the  only  part  they  could  choose.  Only 
politically  neutral  descriptive  writing  was  carried 
on,  and  that  very  cautiously,  for  the  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  revolution  showed  through  even 
the  most  harmless  pictures  of  the  new  conditions. 

In  the  field  of  ideology  there  was  noticeable  a 
general  trend  toward  mysticism  and  religion.  The 
Scythians  were  supplanted  by  the  Dreamers,  among 
whom  was  Bely,  and  also  Alexander  Blok,  who  was 
to  die  in  1921.  The  religious  philosophers,  Berd- 
yayev  and  Chulkov,  whom  the  revolution  had  slain, 
arose  from  the  dead  in  strength  and  glory.  "Listen 
to  the  revolution!  Listen  to  it  with  your  whole 
heart  and  soul!"  cried  Alexander  Blok,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  revolutionary  camp.  But  they  did 
not  listen.  The  second  of  our  great  writers,  Bely. 
raged  like  a  madman  among  these  half-dead  creat- 
ures, stiff  with  expectation,  fear  and  animosity. 
These  either  kept  their  peace  or  chopped  rhvthms 
of  verse  or  prose  with  accustomed  professionally 
deft  movements  of  the  pen,  just  as  daily  they 
chopped  the  firewood  for  the  portable  iron  stoves 
which  supplanted  the  regular  stoves,  idle  because  of 
the  fuel  crisis,  and  were  scarcelv  able  to  heat  their 
vast  studios,  crowded  with  volumes,  and  yawning 
with  chill  book-wisdom.  Bely,  the  most  sensitive 
seismograph  of  modernity,  could  not  help  hearing 
the  rhvthms  of  the  revolution  and  voicing  them  in 
his  writings.     He  bodied  forth  not  only  the  moving 


spirit  of  the  revolution,  but  also  its  contradictions 
and  vagaries.  But  Bely  and  Blok  remained  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Petrograd  Union  of  Writers 
would  not  shake  hands  with  Blok  because  of  his 
Bolshevism,  although  he  was  outside  of  party  lines 
and  his  ideology  was  nearer  that  of  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionists  than  that  of  the  Marxians,  if  we  must 
have  labels,  however  inapplicable.  Bely  was  baited 
in  conversation,  since  there  was  no  chance  of  vili- 
fying him  in  the  press,  as  the  bourgeois  press  no 
longer  existed.  And  they  kept  their  peace,  stub- 
bornly, viciously,  ominously.  They  sat  in  innumer- 
able committees  and  commissions  on  literature,  art 
repertoire.  They  conducted  no  less  numerous  liter- 
ary studios  opened  by  the  government.  As  soviet 
employes,  enjoying  the  protection  of  soviet  laws, 
they  stubbornly  fought  to  preserve  their  quarters 
and  belongings  from  requisition.  They  received 
rations.  In  a  word,  they  did  everything  that  Zam- 
yatin  later  described  in  his  stories  of  Trogloditic 
Life,  but  as  writers  they  were  silent. 

Even  Gorky,  a  proletarian  by  birth,  and  since  his 
emigration  connected  in  a  personal  way  with  the 
leaders  of  the  October  revolution,  was  affected  to  a 
certain  extent  by  this  enervating  atmosphere  of 
silent  sabotage  and  hidden  hostility.  A  child  of  the 
masses,  he  was  adopted  by  the  intelligentsia,  and  he 
could  not  overcome  the  filial  piety  engendered  by 
his  literary  career.  Of  course  he  was  not  silent. 
The  very  nature  of  his  political  and  administrative 
position  prevented  that.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
publishing  enterprise  which  aimed  to  issue  a  series 
of  translations  of  the  best  works  in  world  literature; 
he  was  chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  Men  of  Sci- 
ence, and  so  on.  But  in  his  writings  he  swung  from 
encomiums  to  Lenin  and  the  new  order  to  gloomy 
attacks  upon  them. 

Amidst  this  stubborn  silence  the  voices  of  the 
futurists  alone  shrilled  with  overweening  confidence. 
They  pitched  their  tents  on  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  great  conflagration  like  booths  upon  a  fair- 
ground. In  the  pre-revolutionary  days  their  verse 
had  defied  the  triumphant  middle  class,  and  so  now 
they  claimed  for  themselves  the  honorary  post  of 
official  poets  of  the  revolution.  And  as  the  post 
was  vacant  they  occupied  it  for  a  certain  time.  They 
did  this  all  the  more  readily  in  that  they  were 
headed  by  the  impudent  and  persistent,  albeit  gifted 
poet  (and  painter)  Vladimir  Mayakovsky  whose 
War  and  Peace,  written  during  the  war,  brought 
him  wholly  deserved  fame.  Mayakovsky,  a  "radio- 
tower,"  as  he  called  himself  in  one  of  his  latest 
poems  (1922),  flooded  the  revolutionary  capital 
with  his  posters  and  with  the  thunder  of  his  poems 
orchestrated  like  posters.  Caught  by  the  grandiose 
sweep  of  events,  he  served  the  new  state  with  real 
ardor,  served  literally,  inasmuch  as  the  themes,  the 
content,  the  very  tendency  of  his  writings  were  dic- 
tated bv  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  state.  He  be- 
came the  "state  poet,"  just  as  Demyan  Bedny 
(Demyan  the  Poor),  another  author  who  became 
prominent  during  the  revolution  and  achieved  the 
(Continued  on  page  746) 
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ONE  of  the  few  Russian  artists  of  established 
reputation  who  stayed  long  enough  after 
the  revolution  to  experience  to  the  full 
the  social  change  that  has  overcome  that 
country,  Boris  Grigorieff  has  become  the  outstand- 
ing interpreter  of  the  people  in  this  period.  His 
recent  paintings,  to  quote  Christian  Brinton,  the  well 
known  critic,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for 
this  series  of  reproductions,  record  the  human  facts 


"with  a  vigor  of  statement  that  recalls  the  Italian 
primitives."     He  says: 

There  is  indeed  a  phantasmal  quality  to  the  painting  en- 
titled /  isages  Russes  [above]  that  suggests  some  strange, 
apocalyptic  vision,  a  tortured  memory,  a  hallucination.  As 
a  product  of  Bolshevist  Russia  the  canvas  has  no  parallel  in 
art,  and  in  literature  can  only  be  compared  to  Blok's  Twelve. 
And  yet  Grigorieff  is  not  exclusively  an  apostle  of  that 
ruthless  reversion  to  type.  ...  In  his  less  stressful  moments 
his  outlook  is  serene  and  truly  kindliche.  Despite  its  frank 
eclecticism,  its  restless  range  from  Mantegna  to  Mont- 
martre,  from  primitive  to  neo-cubist,  the  basis  of  GrigoriefT's 
art  lies  in  its  sound  and  superb  draughtsmanship.  The  man 
is  a  master  of  graphic  expression.  His  coloring  which,  for 
the  most  part,  is  the  clear-toned  mujik  coloring  he  so  loves, 
is  merely  suggestive.  His  triumph  lies  in  his  command  ol 
line  and  in  his  innate  plastic  power. 

Of  his  revolutionary  experience,  Grigorieff  him- 
self writes  to  Mr.  Brinton  : 
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.  .  .  You  ask  me  how  I  came  to  paint  the  series  of  pic- 
tures entitled  Visages  Russes.  I  have  been  watching  and 
studying  the  Russian  people  for  many  years,  both  before  and 
since  the  war  and  revolution,  and  these  paintings  are  the 
fruits  of  my  observation. 

If,  during  the  revolution,  I  have  been  studying  the  people 
so  intently,  and  if  the  work  I  have  done  at  this  period 
manifests  its  spirit  so  frankly  and  strongly,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  circumstances  compelled  me  to  remain  in  Russia 
so  long  without  leaving.  My  conception  of  the  Russian 
people  is  both  intuitive  and  artistic.  Even  as  a  child  I  was 
struck  by  the  animal  aspect  of  the  Russian  people.  It  is 
the  same  animal  that  I  see  in  the  Russian  peasant  of  today, 
and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Gorky  has  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  for  Gorky's  impression  proves  that  I  had  a 
clearer  vision  of  reality  than  those  who  were  idealizing  the 
Russian  masses,  or  did  not  know  the  actual  Slav.  .  .  . 

You  ask  about  my  life.  During  the  whole  of  my  career 
I  have  been  a  radical.  I  have  remained  the  rebel  student 
who  could  not  get  his  diploma  at  the  Petrograd  Academy. 
Born  in  Moscow,  July  II,  1886,  I  went  to  Petrograd  at  the 


age  of  twenty,  entering  the  academy  in  1907,  and  being  dis- 
missed in  1 91 2.  The  same  year  I  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Mir  Iskusstva,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  I 
worked  much  and  studied  with  nobody  in  particular.  I  owe 
a  great  deal  of  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh,  Fedotov  and  Vrubel, 
to  French  and  Spanish  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

When  conditions  no  longer  permitted  me  to  continue  my 
work  in  Russia,  I  determined  to  escape  from  the  chaos  of  a 
starving  country. 
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^A,_  T  was  in  the  summer  of  1922.  We 
Tfi£  were  driving  in  troikas  (three-horse 
AMl      carriages)    over    a    narrow    road    in    the 

#■■1  Ural  hills.  The  horses'  silver  bells 
AIBA  were  ringing  like  the  chimes  of  a  village 
__5«  church.     They  were  singing.     There  is 

much  singing  in  Russia  nowadays. 
These  were  communist  officials  on  a 
serious  mission.  Among  them  was  the  commissar 
for  Public  Economy,  the  governor  of  the  Urals, 
and  some  specialists  with  their  wives  and  secretar- 
ies. As  they  drank  in  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  the 
Urals,  these  men  and  women  seemed  to  forget  their 
worries  and  their  work.  They  laughed  and  sang 
because  it  was  a  summer  day,  and  they  were 
young. 

On  the  state  road,  automobiles  were  waiting  to 
take  us  back  to  our  private  railroad  car  at  the  Eka- 
terinburg station.  When  we  got  on,  it  was  dark 
and  still  a  long  way  from  that  city.  Every  now  and 
then  a  tire  blew  out,  or  a  gypsy  suddenly  appeared 
from  the  bushes  to  see  who  dared  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  Ural  night.  Cold  are  the  nights  in  those 
hills — and  mutilated  the  roads  that  part  two  con- 
tinents from  each  other.  Late  in  the  night  we  ar- 
rived at  the  monument  which  separates  Europe 
from  Asia. 

Seated  later  in  a  warm  railroad  car  where  tea 
and  herring  and  bread  were  served,  we  became  once 
more  sober  Europeans.     The  sunset  was  forgotten. 


the  singing  subdued.  The  childlike  Russian  human 
being  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Ural  was  re- 
minded again  of  his  mission.  Here,  in  the  private 
car,  we  were  again  engineers,  economists,  technic- 
ians, secretaries,  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
the  minister  of  Public  Economy.  The  situation  of 
the  industries  was  the  subject  under  discussion:  the 
state  of  the  factories  and  the  low  wages  of  the 
workers,  bad  management  and  the  ways  of  im- 
provements. "What  now?"  asks  the  minister  of 
his  councillors.  Every  one  gives  his  opinion  on  how 
to  keep  the  mills  and  mines  running.  An  American 
engineer  speaks  up : 

You  Russians  are  good  engineers — wonderful  engineers — 
when  you  are  doing  a  certain  assigned  job.  But  I  miss  in 
you  the  power  to  command  an  entire  plant.  You  will  have 
to  adopt  more  modern  ideas  if  you  want  to  build  up  your 
industries.  You  cannot  continue  like  this.  It's  frightful  to 
see  the  condition  of  the  factories  we  saw  today.  And  they 
can  be  rebuilt  if  you  use  business  methods.  What  is  needed 
is  a  real  manager. 

A  very  excitable  man  is  this  engineer.  He  spoke 
with  much  bitterness  and  much  feeling.  But  when 
one  has  great  ability — and  this  man  had  proved 
his  ability  in  a  large  American  steel  plant — one 
may  be  forgiven  for  being  brutally  honest.  A  Rus- 
sian engineer  replied: 

The  future  will  prove  if  our  methods  are  wrong.  I  don't 
agree  with  our  friend.  What  we  most  need  now  is  more 
funds. 

w 
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He  was  followed  by  a  university  professor,  fam- 
ous throughout  the  land  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
metallurgical  field.  With  his  long  beard  he  looked 
like  a  patriarch,  and  a  very  typical  good-natured 
Russian  he  was.     He  said: 

My  friends,  this  conference  here  tonight  reminds  me  of  a 
story.  During  the  old  czar's  days,  a  factory  owner  around 
this  section  didn't  pay  his  people  well.  He  just  thought  he 
could  get  on  like  that.  One  day  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  had  left  their  work.  They  wanted  an  increase  in 
wages.  He  was  reluctant.  He  said  he  would  not  give  them 
any  more — he  could  not  afford  it.  The  workers  stayed  out 
on  strike  for  some  time,  and  then  he  found  himself  suffering 
financially  more  than  they  did.  He  went  to  them  and  told 
them  that  he  would  give  them  a  part  of  what  they  demanded. 
"Oh,  no;  now  we  want  a  little  more  than  we  first  asked." 
"Well,"  said  he,  "you  are  not  going  to  get  it."  "Then," 
said  the  workers,  "we  won't  come  back."  A  few  more  weeks 
passed,  and  again  he  went  to  them  and  told  them  he  would 
give  them  what  they  demanded.  "No,"  they  said,  "it's  too 
late — we  want  a  little  more  now."  He  refused  to  give  it  to 
them,  but  after  waiting  a  few  more  weeks,  he  decided  to  give 
in.  It  was  then  too  late — they  had  all  left  the  neighborhood. 
He  found  himself  with  a  factory  but  without  workers. 

Now  that  will  soon  happen  to  the  Russian  industries  if 
you  don't  pay  your  workers  more  than  three  poods  of  bread 
a  week.  Do  it  soon  and  do  it  quickly  if  you  want  to  have 
any  workers  left  around  here! 

Bogdanoff,  the  commissar  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Economy,  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  delivered  a  little  summary,  trying  to  show 
that  "the  situation   is  not  hopeless."      He  said: 

The  worst  times  have  passed.      .  know  that  it's  hard 


improve  the  industries  of  the  Ural, 
the  Ural  can  be  improved,  and  the 
must  be  improved. 


to 

But  the  industries  of 
industries  of  the   Ural 


A  FEW  days  before  this  conference  in  the 
private  car  of  the  commissar  I  attended  a 
reunion  of  engineers,  economists  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  Ural  industries.  The  representatives 
of  the  gubernial  soviet  and  Bogdanoff  had  come  to 
urge  for  more  and  better  production  and  to  report 
on  the  general  industrial  situation  in  the  country. 
The  discussion  that  went  on  gives  a  good  picture 
of  the  conditions  against  which  Russia  has  to  strug- 
gle at  present.  They  involve  difficulties  that  would 
discourage  the  most  energetic  American  business 
manager. 

About  five  hundred  are  assembled  in  a  large  hall 
called  the  November  Revolution  Hall.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  Urals  presides.  A  few  general  speeches 
and  the  discussion  begins.  Says  a  tovarische  (com- 
rade)  director: 

The  cause  of  so  many  of  our  ills  is  that  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  are  his  rights  and  functions.  We  must  have  a 
clear  definition  of  the  duties  of  each  one.  The  state 
must  say  what  orders  and  what  amount  of  capital 
the  Ural  industries  may  expect  from  it. 

Then  some  one  in  the  audience  shouts : 

The  Donetz  Basin  gets  more  money  than  the 
Ural,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  reverse — the  Ural  needs 
more. 


The  Donetz  Basin  does  not  now  get  more  financial  help 
than  the  Ural.  But  even  if  it  did  get  more  at  times,  it  is  be= 
cause  the  Donetz  Basin  has  more  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment than  the  Ural.  If  you  do  not  deliver  better  goods  than 
you  have  delivered  up  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  close  all  the  factories  in  the  Ural. 

The  governor  of  the  Ural,  a  kind-hearted  look- 
ing man,  comes  next: 

Our  representative,  when  he  went  to  Moscow,  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  the  minister  of  transportation  that  we 
needed  rails,  and  after  the  minister  was  convinced  and  our 
representative  went  to  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  to  ask 
them  to  give  an  order  for  rails,  the  council  sent  the  order 
to  the  Donetz  Basin.  That's  unfair,  comrades!  I  believe 
that  if  we  get  a  real  chance,  we  shall  produce,  and  I  disagree 
with  Comrade  Bogdanoff  when  he  says  that  the  Donetz  Basin 
has  more  possibilities  than  the  Ural.  We  have  just  as  many 
possibilities  for  development. 

The  representative  of  the  railroads  follows  the 
governor: 

We  have  at  present  no  first  and   second-class  cars.      The 
Ural  has  only  third-class  cars.  We  have  no  means  of  produc- 
ing new  cars.    Our  train  service  needs  new  rails.     We  must 
change  the  old   tracks  if  we  want  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
wrecks.     I  am  surprised  that  we  can  still  run  our  trains  on 
the  old   rails.     Our  local  trains  now  run   15  versts   (about 
1 1   miles)   an  hour,  and  if  we  don't  replace  our  tracks  we 
shall  have  to  slow  up  even  more.     The  coal  stores  for  the 
railroads  are  only  sufficient  until  November  15.    The  bridges 
\\  hich  unite  the  coal  region  with  the  steel  and  iron  center  of 
the  Ural  are  now  in  bad  condition.  They  are  made  of  timber 
and  should  be  replaced.     We  have  given  an  order  for  this 
work  but  can  get  no  action.     Now  that  winter  is  coming  on 
and  corn  is  to  be  transported  to  the  center  of  the  country, 
the  government  ought   to   see  to   it 
that  we  get  sufficient  fuel  and  more 
cars.      The    railroads    have    only   a 
small  direct  income  because  there  is 
so   very   little   that   they   can   trans- 
port. 

He  mentions  one  railroad — 
the    Permski    line — which    had 
an  income  of  500  million  rubles 
and  an  expenditure 
of  900  million  ru- 
bles   for    the    last 
three  months. 

On     the     first     of 
January,      1922,     the 
railroad    had    49,000 
employes  and  now  it  has   37,000. 
We  have  had  to  close  sixty  small 
railroad  stations. 

From  a  poster,  saying :  "Comrade,  I 
this  is   your  factory,  your  pride!"  ^ 


Bogdanoff,    very   much 
appearance,  answers: 


like    the   czar 


in 
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"Miners  of  the  Do- 
netz  Basin:  You 
have  supplied  Russia 
with  coal  in  the  past. 
Do  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  peas- 
ants and  workers 
no*w  !" 


b  1913  r.  1544 Mn/i.nim.  b  I9l6r.  1751  Mmmn. 


B  1920  r.  260nH/i.n«a. 
f^OC  CUM 


B   1913  r  228m 
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B    1920  r.  SOOMMwn. 


Output  in  Donetz  Basin  Output  in  other  coal  fields 

in  million  poods 
1913  1544  228 

1916  1751  244 

1920  260  200 


Another  meeting  was  held  the  next  day.  Accord- 
ing to  an  engineer  who  spoke,  the  Ural  industries 
and  mines  have  few  engineers — and  fewer  book- 
keepers. Wages  are  paid  very  irregularly,  and 
when  the  worker  finally  gets  his  pay  a  month  late, 
the  value  of  the  ruble  has  in  the  meantime  sunk  so 
much  that  he  gets  considerably  less  than  he  is  en- 
titled to.  A  trade-union  representative  said  that  a 
worker  in  the  Ural  earns  three  gold  rubles  and 
forty-three  cents  per  month.  The  workers  demand 
wages  in  money  and  not  in  natural  products  as  they 
are  paid  at  present. 

Bogdanoff  took  part  in  the  discussion  again: 

Some  trade-union  representatives  demand  that  the  workers 
in  the  whole  region  should  be  paid  uniform  wages.  That 
is  impossible.  For  unskilled  labor,  yes, 
but  for  skilled  labor,  no!  It  must  de- 
pend on  whether  the  individual  factory 
pays  or  not.  If  the  plant  has  a  large 
deficit  it  is  really  impossible  to  pay  a 
skilled  worker  employed  in  it  the  same 
wage  as  a  worker  in  another  factory 
which  produces  well.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  right  for  the  representatives  of  a 
trade-union  to  make  such  a  demand  as 
that  which  was  made  by  a  trade-union 
representative  of  Boguslavsky  (where 
one  of  the  most  important  plants  in  the 
Urals  is  located) — that  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September  wages  should  be 
raised,  otherwise  they  would  strike. 
Workers  in  a  soviet  republic  should 
not  make  such  demands.  The  only 
possibility  of  paying  the  workers  better 
wages  is  to  close  those  plants  that  do 
not  work  well  and  give  employment  to 
the  workers  in  the  other  plants. 

The    conference    lasted    three 


Mr.  Zjmand   [right]   with  a  miner  des- 
cending into  a  coal  mine  in  Donetz  Basin 


days,  and  from  it  I  got  not  only  a  picture  of 
the  present  state  of  Russian  industry  but 
also  of  how  frankly  communists  talk  about 
their  mistakes  and  how  realistically  they 
face  facts.  That  is  why  there  is  so  much 
hope  for  recovery.  After  the  meeting,  dur- 
ing our  visits  to  the  factories,  I  asked 
Bogdanoff  how  he  thought  the  situation 
might  be  improved.     He  said: 

The  question  for  us  is  how  to  close  some  of 
the  old  plants  without  injuring  the  interests  of 
the  workers.  We  have  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  metal  plants  in  the  Ural.  We  have 
already  closed  ninety,  and  thirty  are  working.  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  close  about  twelve  more, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  more  capital 
for  the  eighteen  that  are  left. 

After  a  while  he  continued: 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  recently  to 
the  crops  and  to  the  interests  of  the  peasants,  but 
the  industries  have  been  left  in  the  background. 
Yet  the  industries  have  been  badly  hit  by  the 
instability  of  the  ruble.  In  comparison  with  the 
year  1921,  our  heavy  industries  have  increased 
their  output  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  times. 
We  have  lately  also  learned  how  to  conduct  the 
business  side  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  have  cor- 
rected many  mistakes.  For  instance,  formerly  every  trust 
in  pursuit  of  the  necessary  credit  for  the  handling  of  its 
own  business  tried  to  obtain  loans  from  the  state,  but  after- 
wards often  applied  these  to  the  purchase  of  various  goods 
and  speculated  with  them  in  the  market.  That  doesn't 
happen  any  more.  We  have  organized  our  industries  on 
a  businesslike  basis. 

The  financial  situation  is  the  worst  handicap  to  our  in- 
dustries. In  preparing  for  the  Genoa  Conference  we  put 
down  demands  for  hundreds  of  millions,  but  we  have  to 
work  without  getting  any  of  those  millions.  Where  are 
the  funds  to  come  from?  Small  industries  sell  all  their 
output  directly.  But  the  heavy  industries  sell  only  1 1  per 
cent  of  their  product  in  the  open  market  and  the  remainder 
to  the  state.  The  industries  of  the  Ural  must  be  kept  up. 
It  is  the  Ural  which  can  produce  iron  for  the  railways  be- 
tween the  South  and  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ural 
may  obtain  bread  from  Siberia  in  re- 
turn for  its  metal  products.  We  can 
close  down  neither  the  South,  nor 
Siberia,  nor  the  Urals. 

Some  industries  must  be  relieved 
from  taxation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  profits  derived  from  oil  and  from 
lumber  must  go  towards  covering  the 
deficit  in  the  metallurgical  industi its. 
But  the  main  question  of  the  day  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  industries  at 
any  cost. 


WHAT  is  the  apparatus  of 
state  organs  and  syndicates 
which  controls  the  Russian  indus- 
tries today? 

The  central  management  of 
all  Russian  industries  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Public  Economy.  This  council 
was  formed   a   few  months   after 
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the  revolution  and  has  undergone  many  changes.  It 
started  with  artificial  centralization,  then  came  de- 
centralization and  then  again  centralization.  The 
subordinate  organs  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil are  called  prom  bureaus.  They  are  the  state 
economic  councils.  There  are  such  councils  in 
Siberia,  the  Ukraine,  the  Urals,  Southeast  Russia, 
Northwest  Russia  (including  Petrograd)  and  in 
Kirghiz.  Then  there  are  gubernial  economic  coun- 
cils. There  are  fifty-two  of  them.  Some  of  these 
are  not  immediately  responsible  to  the  state  econ- 
omic councils  but  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council.  Baku,  for  instance, 
located  in  the  Azerbaijan  Republic,  is  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  Supreme  Econ- 
omic Council.  Formerly  there  were  about 
seventy  central  administrations  for  the 
different  industries.  Now,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  six :  a  central  administration 
for  the  mining  industry,  the  metal  indus- 
tries, building,  fuel,  war  industries  and  elec- 
trical industries.  They  are  called  glavga. 
The  glavgas  now  have  merely  adminis- 
trative functions — they  receive  reports  and 
compile  statistics  but  do  not  have  the 
powers   they  had   during  the   earlier   days 


not  each  factory  independently.  Each  trust  is  sup- 
posed to  confine  itself  to  developing  the  industry  of 
its  own  region.  At  present  there  are  about  178 
such  trusts,  and  they  unite  1,791  factories.  In  these 
factories,  which  represent  78.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
plants,  work  656,913  wage-earners. 

In  order  that  the  trusts  might  cooperate  and  also 
to  establish  a  common  distribution  agency,  an  or- 
ganization is  in  process  pi  being  built  up  that  com- 
bines all  the  local  trusts.  This  is  called  a  syndicate. 
The  syndicate  is  supposed  to  perform  the  general 
commercial  and  financial  functions  for  the  trusts,  but 
the  intention  is  that  the  trusts  should  be  more  or  less 


In  the  coal  mine 

of  the  republic  when  there  was  much  centralization 
of  management. 

Formerly  the  local  industries  did  not  use  their 
own  initiative  at  all  but  waited  for  orders  from 
the  central  organization.  The  situation  has  changed 
to  the  extent  that  now  the  factories  of  one  particular 
industry  in  one  particular  district  are  united  in  one 
trust.  Each  trust  is  the  overhead  organization  of 
the  local  factories  in  a  certain  industry.  Each  fac- 
tory is  separately  managed  but  is  not  supposed  to 
buy  its  own  raw  materials.  It  should  not  conduct 
its  own  financial  operations.  It  should  not  sell  in- 
dependently the  goods  it  manufactures.  The  finan- 
cial and  commercial  work  of  the  factory  should  be 
done  by  the  trust.     The  trust  deals  with  the  unions, 


Ural  miners  at  the  entrance  to  the  shaft 

independent  in  everything  relating  to  the 
management  of  their  respective  industries. 
This  structure  of  industry  is  not  working 
smoothly  and  is  in  continual  flux.  Its  real 
purpose  is  that  eventually  all  the  industries 
should  be  conducted  through  trusts.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
economic  apparatus.  While  in  a  country 
which  has  nationalized  its  basic  industries 
it  seems  essential  to  have  a  centralized  gen- 
eral policy — which  is  shaped  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Public  Economy — the 
different  organs  of  industrial  policy-making 
have  not  yet  become  coordinated;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
very  few  officials  and  committees  are  quite  clear 
what  their  function  really  is.  So  far  as  the  Russian 
"trust"  and  "syndicate"  are  concerned,  they  are  very 
far  from  anything  of  the  same  name  in  America. 

'  I  'HE  region  in  Russia  famous  for  its  coal  and 
-*■  iron  and  steel  mills  is  called  the  Donetz  Basin. 
A  Russian  schoolgirl,  asked  recently  if  the  name  w<= 
familiar  to  her,  answered:  "Why,  yes,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  Spanish  hero."  But  the  rulers  of  the 
country  base  their  hopes  on  this  Spanish  gentleman 
to  save  them  from  their  industrial  impasse. 

I  was  back  only  a  few  days  from  the  Urals  when 
I   heard  that  the  head  of  the  main  plants  of  the 
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Donetz  Basin  was  in  Moscow  and  was  to  return 
shortly  to  the  South.  I  looked  him  up,  and  he  was 
glad  to  take  me  along  in  his  car  down  to  Charkov, 
the  capital  of  the  Ukraine.  He  also  promised  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangement  so  I  could  proceed 
from  Charkov  further  to  the  Donetz  Basin.  Be- 
sides the  director  and  his  wife  we  had  with  us  an 
engineer  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Kolchak 
cabinet.  He  came  from  Ekaterinburg  and  was  on  his 
way  to  take  a  special  job  for  a  metal  trust  in  the 
south  of  Russia.  He  had  left  his  family  in  Ekaterin- 
burg until  he  was  settled  in  his  new  position.  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  getting  on  at  present: 

Well,  it  is  better  at  any  rate  than  during  Kolchak's  gov- 
ernment. After  Kolchak  was  driven  out  of  Russia  I  re- 
mained there  and  was  put  in  prison  as  one  of  the  men  who 
had  fought  against  the  present 
government,  I  was  kept  there  a 
long  time,  but  I  was  treated  better 
than  I  had  expected.  When  I 
came  out  of  prison  I  was  offered 
a  job  in  one  of  the  metal  plants  of 
the  Urals.  The  government  need- 
ed engineers  and  I  needed  work. 
I  was  glad  to  get  the  position.  I 
cannot  say  that  my  salary  is  very 
high,  but  I  have  an  income  that 
amounts  to  about  500,000,000 
rubles  from  the  factory  where  I 
work  and  about  400,000,000  ru- 
bles from  a  number  of  jobs  done 
outside  of  hours  at  the  factory. 

"How  much  does  a  work- 
ingman     earn     in    your     fac- 


A  metal  works  near  Moscow 


tory?"  "The  salary  for  a  workingman  in  our  fac- 
tory is  about  eighty  millions."  "That's  quite  a 
difference,"  I  remarked.  "Oh,  yes,  but  I  am  an 
engineer  and  they  are  merely  workingmen." 

"How  are  engineers  treated  by  the  soviet  govern- 
ment?" I  asked.  "They  are  now  treated  better 
than  they  were  at  first,"  he  said.  "The  soviet  gov- 
ernment is  making  a  distinction  between  qualified 
workers  and  unskilled  laborers.  They  are  making 
a  greater  distinction  when  it  comes  to  professionally 
trained  people.  I  have  hope  that  brighter  days  are 
ahead  for  us.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  evolution.  And 
under  the  present  new  economic  policy,  comparing 
our  condition  with  that  of  other  professions,  I  can- 
not say  that  we  are  the  worst  off." 

"But  how  about  living  conditions?"  "That's 
bad,"  he  said.  "We  haven't 
had  much  building  in  Russia 
since  pre-war  days,  and  so  we 
are  restricted  in  our  room 
space.  I,  for  instance,  with  a 
family  of  four,  my  wife  and 
two  children,  live  in  two 
rooms  and  a  kitchenette.  But 
in  time,  as  industry  improves 
and  we  start  to  build  and 
have  more  houses,  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  allow  us 
more  space.  .  .  .  And  then 
there  is  also  hope  because  the 
policy  of  the  government  is 
so  flexible." 

The  sentiment  expressed  by 
this  engineer  I  heard  repeat- 
edly from  professional  peo- 
ple in  Russia.  Of  course,  in 
many  factories  I  found  that 
the  engineers  were  not  coop- 
erating whole-heartedly  be- 
cause they  looked  with  envy  upon  the  director  who 
had  formerly  been  a  workingman,  subordinate  to 
them.  Now  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  engin- 
eer worked  under  the  workingman's  orders. 

The  director  with  whom  I  travelled  had  in  the 
old  days  been  an  instructor  in  classical  languages. 
During  the  civil  war  he  occupied  a  position  in  the 
Red  Army  Ordinance  Department,  and  now  he  is 
a  manager  of  iron  and  steel  mills.  His  only  object 
in  life  is  work,  and  more  work  until  the  mills  are 
rebuilt.  "We  cannot,"  he  said  to  me  once,  "devote 
even  a  little  time  to  our  wives."  During  the  whole 
trip  he  was  seated  at  a  table  planning  how  to  make 
the  factories  go  with  little  capital. 

From  Charkov  I  proceeded  further  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  mining  engineers,  and  after  twenty 
hours  of  travel  I  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Donetz 
Basin. 

As  one  drives  through  this  land  the  eye  meets 
near  the  sky  line  little  hills  in  sugar  loaf  formation 
which  tell  the  stranger  that  two  thousand  years  ago 
warriors  were  buried  there.  They  fought  not  for 
coal  but  for  the  good  black  earth  which  once  nour- 
ished His  Imperial  subjects.  And  close  near  the 
road,  enclosures  of  land  with  little  wooden  crosses 


A  former  laborer 
become  plant  dir- 
ector [left]  and  the 
technical  superinten- 
dent [right] 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  IDLENESS 


THE  INCREASE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


THE  INCREASE  OF  SUPPLIES 


A  poster  of  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Metal  Workers,  proclaiming :  "Metal  workers !  Every  day  of  idleness  is  a  loss  to 
the  republic  of  four  locomotives  repaired  or  ten  freight  cars  repaired.  Every  day  of  idleness  robs  the  hungry  workers 
of  thousands  of  poods  of  bread  and  untold  quantities  of  metal  work  and  fuel.   Get  rid  of  idleness!  More  locomotives  and 

freight  cars!  More   bread  and  fuel!" 


indicate  that  only  recently  wars  were  fought  by 
folks  of  one  blood,  for  supremacy  and  power  over 
the  same  region.  These  outstanding  monuments 
give  to  the  country  the  touch  of  romance  which 
binds  the  present  with  the   immemorial  past. 

The  Donetz  Basin  is  far  from  waterways,  away 
from  the  main  iron  mines,  and  is  very  important 
because  it  has  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  country's 
industries  with  coal. 

"One  coke  oven  in  Donetz  Basin  produces  more 
than  a  whole  factory  in  the  Urals,"  Bogdanoff  had 
said.  Does  it?  Perhaps  it  does.  But  the  monthly 
deficit  of  the  main  industries  of  the  basin  amounts 
to  two  million  gold  rubles.  Before  the  war  220,000 
miners  were  digging  coal.  Only  a  few  more  than 
100,000  miners  are  working  now.  Before  the  war 
the  basin  had  six  hundred  mining  engineers. 
Only  one  hundred  are  employed  now.  Before  the 
war,  the  mines  of  the  basin  owned  30,000  horses, 
now  they  have  only  7,000.  Before  the  war,  South 
Russia  had  eighteen  steel  plants  employing  120,000 
workers.  The  eight  which  are  working  now  em- 
ploy 52,000  workers.  Out  of  the  fifty-two  blast 
furnaces  operating  before,  only  two  are  working 
now. 

The  most  important  steel  plants  in  the  basin  are 
under  the  management  of  the  "Yugo-Stal  Trust" 
(South  Steel  Trust)  at  Usofska,  Makeyevka  and 
Petrovska.  One  day  I  dropped  into  the  office  of 
the  Usofska  plant.  The  director  was  a  young 
worker  who  for  years  had  been  employed  as  a 
laborer  in  the  same  plant.  He  was  seated  behind 
a  big  desk  formerly  occupied  by  the  Belgian  owner. 
He  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  hardly  gave  me   a 


chance  to  ask  questions.  Though  he  had  been 
director  for  only  two  years,  he  had  already  learned 
that  interviewers  should  be  interviewed. 

"How  is  it  in  America?"  he  asked,  "and  why  do 
the  people  emigrate,  and  what  kind  of  people 
emigrate  from  America  to  Russia,  and  why  do  they 
come  to  Russia?" 

He  was  apparently  suspicious  of  me  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  so  I  showed  him  my  magic  slip,  an 
introduction  by  an  important  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  performed  more  wonders  than 
the  Iberian  Madonna  outside  the  Kremlin.  Im- 
mediately his  eyes  lit  up.  He  stopped  cross-exam- 
ining me  and  was  ready  to  answer  questions.  The 
factory  employed  at  one  time  13,000  steel  and  iron 
workers,  today  it  gives  employment  to  only  5,000. 
The  mines  owned  by  the  factory  formerly  employed 
10,000  to  12,000  miners;  now  they  employ  only 
about  4,000.  Five  furnaces  were  closed.  Elec- 
trical stations  which  formerly  gave  50,000  kilowatt 
now  give  only  15,000.  The  factory  needs  more 
coal  in  order  to  produce  more  iron  and  especially 
more  capital  in  order  to  produce  coal.  But,  he 
said,  there  was  no  demand  in  the  market  even  for 
the  iron  which  was  manufactured.  They  sold  it 
for  half  the  price  it  cost  them  to  produce. 

I  walked  over  the  plant  a  whole  day,  talking  to 
the  workers,  looking  over  the  buildings,  machinery, 
raw  material  and  the  work  done.  The  production 
was  not  satisfactory,  I  was  told;  far  from  it,  but  it 
was  better  than  it  had  been  the  previous  year.  As 
I  was  nearing  the  foundry,  a  molder  got  up  and 
asked  me  where  I  had  come  from.  When  I  told 
{Continued  on  page  742) 


SPRING  STYLES 

AS  thin   as  we   are,  these  things   are  too   small,"   groans 
Maria    Bukarev    as   she    tries   to   twist   herself    into    a 
gray    jacket    with    Ieg-of-lamb    sleeves.      "I'm    pretty 
bony,  but  I  can't  get  into  that." 

The  famine  has  saddened  and  flattened  Maria  until  you 
would  think  you  could  lose  her  in  any  coat.  But  the  first 
jacket  doesn't  fit  her,  nor  the  second.  A  third  is  almost 
a  perfect  fit.     It  will  do. 

It  is  the  third  day  the  Quakers  have  been  giving  out 
clothes  in  Grachovka — clothes  to  the  neediest  families, 
clothes  to  the  responsible  workers  on  the  Mutual  Aid  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  feeding  kitchens,  clothes  to  the  hospital 
personnel,  the  school  teachers  and  the  grave-diggers.  The 
clothes  for  the  smaller  children  in  the  homes  and  patronats 
are  taken  to  them.  But  the  adults  come  to  the  clothing  ware- 
house to  be  fitted. 

"Who  would  ever  have  thought  it  would  fall  to  my  lot 
to  dress  a  judge  in  tweed,"  whispers  Anne  Herkner  as  she 
instructs  Ivan  Michailov,  chief  justice  of  the  Peoples  Court 
of  Kusminovskaya  Volost,  to  try  a  substantial  morning 
coat  of  pre-war  cloth.  The  justice  is  well  pleased  with  his 
fit  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  And  his  wife  draws  a 
summer  suit  that  almost  matches  his.  "Our  policy,"  an- 
nounces Anne  Herkner,  with  the  incongruity  of  the  sit- 
uation growing  upon  her,  "is  to  effect  a  color  tone  between 
the  wife  and  the  husband,  so  that  when  they  walk  to  church 
on  Sunday,  or  to  the  theater  on  Monday,  they  will  not  offend 
even  the  most  critical  eye.  Spring  styles  in  Grachovka 
may  appear  a  trifle  miscellaneous,  but  within  the  family 
unit  we  are  determined  to  have  color  harmony."  After 
hearing  this  grave  and  statesmanlike  utterance,  the  judge 
bows   a  do  svedanya    ("farewell")    and   leaves. 


X7EXT  come  the  post  office  staff  and  telegraph  employes, 
•L  >  who  remove  their  ragged  official  coats  that  have  long 
since  lost  their  officialdom  and  expose  their  under-tatters. 
They  are  forthwith  endowed  with  a  suit,  2  hat,  some  under- 
wear (if  there  is  any)  and  a  shirt.  One  draws  an  im- 
maculate pair  of  white  flannel  tennis  trousers  and  feels  this 
distinction  almost  immediately.  One  of  the  six  is  a  girl. 
She  looks  both  sweet  and  intelligent.  "You'll  catch  the 
best  man  in  town,"  says  Joe  Nepulsky,  our  German  Wander- 
vogel  interpreter,  with  his  usual  familiarity  as  he  faces 
the  transformation  wrought  in  the  girl's  appearance  by  a 
few  cast-off  garments   from  Philadelphia. 

The  peasants  come  in  their  fragments  of  clothes,  some 
of  them  so  weak  and  hungry  they  can  scarcely  crawl  along. 
You  do  not  realize  what  damage  the  famine  has  done  to 
their  big  broad  frames  till  they  slip  off  their  bulging  skin 
coats  and  stand  drooping  in  their  thin  shirts  or  sweaters. 
The  girls  want  something  "pretty"  for  the  holidays,  but  it 
must  not  be  too  "loud."  With  them,  as  with  the  older 
women,  black  or  dark  blue  is  the  color  most  in  demand. 
After  you  have  seen  how  clothes  are  washed  here,  and 
realize  the  almost  complete  absence  of  soap  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  Quaker  stores,  you  understand  why 
girls  of  seventeen  who  ought  to  crave  bright  green  and 
blue    and    red    are    insistent   on   the    somberest   hues. 

A  RE  the  Russian  people  thankful  for  these  American 
•*»■  cast-off  garments?  It  is  almost  ludicrous — were  it 
not  so  truly  tragic — to  notice  the  expression  that  lights  up 
the  most  hunger-strained  face  when  we  show  a  jacket,  * 
coat,  a  skirt  or  a  suit.  "Spaseebo,  spaseebo"  ("Thanks, 
thanks"),  "May  the  Lord  give  you  health,"  and  other  Rus- 
sian forms  of  gratitude  come  from  their  hearts. 
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By  ALLEN  T.  BURNS 

The  Russian  people  has  endured  much; 
It  will  endure  all  that  God  may  send  it; 
It  will  press  forward  a  broad  clear  path. 
Alas,  you  and  I  will  be  dead  on  that  day. 

f\iy  CsytSQ  HILE  soviet  officials  talk  hopefully  of 
%?A  mJ9%  GZk  the  future  of  Russia,  there  are  peas- 
ants by  the  hundred  thousand  for 
whom  these  words  of  the  poet  Nek- 
raseff  are  no  mere  ironic  figure  but  the 
V»j>y^^^/  drab  truth.  They  look  forward  to 
~^^J\^,  8%.  ^eatn'  not  in  the  vague  future  of  the 
^^&^*^  poet's  phrase,  but  in  the  few  months 
that  remain  before  the  rye  and  wheat  are  harvested. 
There  is  famine  again  in  Russia. 

True,  the  famine  affects  fewer  people  this  year 
than  last.  But  that  fact  holds  little  comfort  for 
those  who  face  starvation  now.  It  is  true  also 
that  American  generosity,  applied  with  amazing 
efficiency  over  vast  areas,  checked  hunger  and 
death  from  starvation  last  year.  But  the  grain 
that  fed  ten  millions  in  1922  fills  no  stomach  today. 
Those  entering  their  second  year  of  famine  are  in 
worse  state  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  When 
the  grain  fails  you  can  eat  your  horses  and  cows, 
and  the  weeds  that  postpone  death  although  they 
bloat  the  body.  But  when  your  cows  and  horses 
are  gone,  and  even  the  weeds  begin  to  die  out  by 
reason  of  ravenous  consumption,  then  you  face 
starvation  without  defense  or  hope. 

The  National  Information  Bureau  has  recently 
completed  a  three  months'  investigation  of  relief 
needs.  Its  Commission  on  Russian  Relief,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  January  15,  1923  (page  490),  included  Allen 
Wardwell,  who  was  Red  Cross  commissioner  to 
Russia  in  1918,  Graham  R.  Taylor,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  American  ambassador  in  Russia  dur- 
ing three  years  of  the  war,  and  the  writer,  with 
Dr.   Henry  O.   Eversole   as  public  health   adviser. 

We  found  evidences  of  past  and  future  misery 
which  form  a  gruesome  background  for  the  "pro- 
letarian culture"  with  which  Moscow  toys  so  ser- 
iously, and  which  lend  grim  humor  to  the  subtleties 
of  soviet  policy  and  to  the  more  optimistic  pub- 
licity circulated  in  this  country.  Our  inspection  of 
the  famine  provinces  convinces  us  that  eight  mil- 
lion people  will  starve  before  the  harvest  in  August 
1923  unless  relief  feeding  is  continued  and  increas- 
ed. The  total  may,  indeed,  be  ten  millions  at  the 
peak  of  the  need  in  midsummer.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration  and  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  have  recently 
stated  in  public  that  their  own  information  supports 
the  figure  of  eight  millions. 

Last  vear  fourteen  million  people  in  the  t  amine 
districts  were  fed  by  American,  European  and  soviet 
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relief.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  distress  is  by  no 
means  so  extensive.  Whereas  last  year  the  prov- 
inces on  both  banks  of  the  Volga  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  much  of  the  Ukraine,  were  in 
want,  the  hunger  zone  now  lies  chiefly  east  of  the 
Volga  and  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  southeastern  provinces  and  north- 
ern Ukraine  have  a  good  crop.  For  all  Russia  the 
harvest  is  considerably  better  than  in  1922:  the 
most  reliable  estimates  put  the  total  at  2,200,000,- 
000  poods  (  1  pood  =  3/5  bushel)  as  compared 
with   1,600,000,000  a  year  ago. 

But  a  good  crop  elsewhere  in  Russia  is  no  guar- 
antee against  hunger  along  the  Volga.  Russia  is 
far  from  being  a  closely-knit  economic  unit  like  the 
United  States,  in  which  grain  flows  easily  to  every 
corner  of  the  country.  Even  before  the  war  the 
railroad  mileage  per  100,000  of  population  was 
only  about  one-ninth  that  of  the  United  States;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  total  crop  was  consumed  where  it 
was  grown.  Moreover,  the  famine  struck  at  the 
heart  of  Russia's  granaries.  There  would  be  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome  if  it  suddenly  became  neces- 
sary to  move  enough  wheat  from  New  York  to 
North  Dakota  to  feed  half  the  population  there; 
the  same  difficulties,  multiplied  many  times  by  the 
inadequacies  of  trade  and  transportation  facilities, 
prevent  any  natural  flow  of  surplus  into  such  prov- 
inces as  Samara.  Famine  and  plenty,  in  Russia, 
are  local  affairs. 

What  hunger  means  to  Samara  province,  for  in- 
stance, is  well  suggested  by  the  incidents  told  in  the 
boxes  alongside  this  article,  gleaned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  Friends  in  Buzuluk  county 
last  year.  They  might  be  duplicated  times  without 
number.  In  Nikolaiev  one  sees  women  standing 
all  day  in  the  market-place  offering  pitiful  trinkets 
for  sale  in  hope  of  buying  food;  one  with  a  rusty 
hatpin  and  a  broken  glass  stopper,  another  with  a 
pair  of  socks  riddled  with  holes.  In  a  town  on  the 
edge  of  Siberia  the  Russian  deputies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  were  eating  pigweed 
seed  in  November,  refusing  to  share  a  mouthful  of 
the  food  they  were  distributing  to  the  children. 
Waifs  saved  from  the  famine  were  shivering  in 
government  receiving  homes  throughout  the  famine 
area — some  stark  naked,  the  great  majority  wearing 
no  more  than  a  cotton  shift.  In  villages  of  the 
Ukraine  deaths  from  starvation  were  reported  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  October,  two  months  after 
the  harvest. 

THE  counter-revolutionist  who  charges  all  this 
misery  to  the  account  of  bolshevik  policy  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  the  soviet  apologist  who  lays 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  to  the  blockade  and  the 
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CONFISCATION 

T  was  at  a  conference  of  the  Famine  Mutual  Aid  Com- 
mittee. The  question  concerned  a  new  children's  home, 
the  third  one  to  be  established  in  Grachovka,  capital  of 
the  "raycom."  The  two  existing  homes  were  crowded,  the 
condition  of  the  patronats  (receiving  homes  established  spe- 
cially for  the  famine  orphans)  much  worse.  There  must 
be  a  fifth  institution  for  the  parentless  children  of  the 
district,  one  of  the  hungriest  in  the  whole  famine  area. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  new  home  should  be  established. 
But  where?  Houses  that  will  serve  as  modern  institutions 
for  children  are  rare  in  a  town  of  3,000,  even  though  the 
population  has  been  almost  halved  by  the  hunger.  The 
peasants  and  workers  live  in  two  or  three-roomed  houses. 
The  former  bourgeoisie  were  few,  and  their  houses  have 
long  since  been  turned  into  theaters  and  courts  and  hospitals 
and   libraries. 

SOME  one  suggested  the  long  green-roofed  house,  on 
Trotsky  Street,  that  had  stood  vacant  for  over  a  year 
except  for  two  rooms  occupied  by  the  titular  landlord.  This 
house  has  a  broad  veranda  enclosed  in  glass,  an  ideal 
sun-parlor  or  children's  playroom.  Its  original  owner  fled 
during  the  summer  of  Kerensky's  regime,  deeding  his  man- 
sion to  a  sharp-witted  speculator,  Ivan  Dovteff,  who  was 
willing  to  stay  and  chance  the  hazards  of  the  peasant 
revolution. 

This  evening  Ivan  Dovteff  is  called  before  the 
Famine  Committee.  He  comes.  Comrade  Shubin  tells  him 
his  house  would  be  very  desirable  as  a  children's  home. 
Ivan  gulps  and  begins  to  object:  "You  are  too  hard  on  me. 
There  is  a  limit  on  all  things.  The  kitchen  is  cold.  Some 
panes  are  out  of  the  windows.  It  will  not  suit  you.  You 
have  no  right  to  treat  me  so."  He  blinks  and  sputters  his 
indignation  against  the  impending  atrocity  of  Bolshevism. 

"Whose  house  is  it?"  The  mild,  good-natured  face  of  the 
comrade  chairman  suggests  that  he  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

The  landlord  stalls  a  second  too  long.  Then:  "Mine — 
or  my  wife  bought  it."  The  committeemen  look  genial, 
firm  and  unimpressed. 

"You  know  whose  house  it  is,"  declares  the  chairman 
with  decision,  as  he  traces  a  picture  of  the  dom  on  a  paper 
in  front  of  him.  "Old  man  Bateshevi  handed  it  over  to  you 
and  your  wife  with  a  fictitious  deed  when  he  fled  to  Ruma- 
nia. It's  yours  in  trust  for  him,  for  he  hopes  to  strut  back 
if  the  government  should  ever  fall.  Well,  we  say," — he 
looks  around  for  the  approval  of  the  committee — "that 
until  that  time  it"s  yours  in  trust  for  the  children  of  this 
volost.  It  belongs  to  them  and  will  be  used  by  them.  Any- 
way, it  was  nationalized  in  December,  1918.  It's  about 
time  it  was  put  to  some  useful  purpose." 

Ivan  Dovteff  looked  a  dagger;  then  grew  resigned.  "But 
where  am  I  to  live?     Are  you  going  to  turn  me  out?" 

The  chairman  continued  as  though  he  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted: "You  will  live  in  the  rooms  you  now  occupy.  You 
will  cultivate  the  garden,  you  will  keep  the  place  in  order, 
you  will  work  for  the  community,  and  we  invite  you  not  to 
sabotage!     That   is  the  policy  of  the  soviet.     That  is  fair." 

THE  committee  agreed.  Anne  Herkner  of  the  Friends' 
Mission  turned  to  me  and  whispered  something  about 
landlords  who  objected  to  having  children  in  their  houses 
"just  like  Baltimore  or  New  York."  Then  she  reiterated  the 
promise  of  the  Quakers  to  supply  the  food,  clothes  and 
bedding  for  the  home  if  the  committee  would  "pane"  it, 
staff  it  and  provide  fuel  and  a  few  other  essentials.  Ivan 
Dovteff  subsided,  smiled  mechanically  and  left  the  room. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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WINTER'S  END 

IN  company  with  the  president  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Com- 
mittee, I  walked  to  the  cemetery  near  the  edge  of  the 
town.  A  boy  had  come  and  handed  the  president  a  pass- 
port, wet  and  worn.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  man.  The  man  had  been  found  that  morning  on  the 
thawing  snow  track  between  Grachovka  and  Ivanovka. 
His  name,  we  found,  was  Gregor  Petrov,  his  address 
Kusminovskaya  village;  his  occupation,  peasant;  his  age, 
thirty-five.  That  was  all — except  a  little  more  about  his 
movements  (he  had  been  a  Red  soldier)  and  his  place 
of   birth.     The   body   had   been  taken  to  the   pit. 

The  old  cemetery  forests  a  white  knoll  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  yard  wall  of  the  last  house  on  the  west  side 
of  the  village.  Beside  it  stand  a  few  willows,  naked  and 
melancholy. 

But  between  the  cemetery  fence  and  the  willows,  all  but 
covered  in  the  drift,  lies  the  freshly  dug  earth  in  which  the 
hunger  victims  are  put  away.  We  stepped  over  it  gingerly 
and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Part  of  it  lay  full  to  the 
top  with  bodies  fortunately  mantled  with  a  thick  sprinkling 
of  clay.  In  the  other  part  lay  a  pile  of  bodies,  ghastly  and 
bare  except  for  an  occasional  shroud  of  rag  carpet.  It 
sloped  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  leaving  a  part  of  this 
side  to  be  filled  by  .those  who  yet  lingered  between  life 
and   death    in  the   houses   but   a   stone's   throw   away. 

WE  felt  ourselves  sinking  in  the  snow  to  our  knees. 
"Look  out!"  said  our  guide,  the  grave-digger.  "There 
are  unburied  bodies  under  the  snow  here."  He  shovelled 
away  for  a  minute  and  then  knocked  the  top  board  off  a 
crude  coffin.  Bones  and  clothes — starvation's  winter  con- 
tribution to  the  potter's  field.  "Hundreds  of  them  are  yet 
unburied,"  came  the  thin  yoice  of  the  grave-digger.  "For 
a  time  we  tried  to  bury  them  singly,  but  they  came  too 
fast  for  us.  So  we  laid  them  out  here.  Then  the  deep 
snow  came.'' 

"How  many  have  been  put  in  the  pits  up  to  date?"  We 
steadied  our  nerves  with  an  official  accent.  The  man  with 
the  spade  pointed  in  every  direction:  "Twenty  there,  a 
hundred  in  that  one,  three  hundred  there,  five  hundred  in 
the  big  pit  already." 

"And  all  of  these,  more  than  eleven  hundred,  died  of 
hunger?" 

"Yes." 

"Since  when?" 

"New   Year's    Day." 

ELEVEN  hundred  buried.  How  many  more  unburied, 
how  many  more  to  go  into  this  pit,  and  into  the  next 
and  larger  one  that  will  be  dug?  I  thought  of  the  abandoned 
houses  along  the  street  by  which  I  had  entered  the  village 
a  few  days  before.  I  thought  of  the  month  that  must 
elapse  before  the   peasants   can  eat  fresh   grass. 

"Do  they  ever  have  separate  funerals?"  I  asked  the 
grave-digger  as  we  turned  back  to  the  village,  "or  are 
they    brought    here    without    any    ceremony?" 

"If  some  one  has  a  live  horse  or  a  few  roubles  for  a 
priest,  it  can  be  done,  but  that  is  not  often.  Most  of  them 
are  brought  here  during  the  day,  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
and   put  on  the  snow." 

Every  day  as  the  sun  sets,  this  man,  and  as  many  of  his 
five  assistants  as  are  able  to  raise  a  spade  that  day,  wrap 
the  day's  accumulation  in  old  colored  rag  carpets  and  drop 
them  into  the  pit.  Just  a  little  earth  is  scattered  over  them. 
Faces   and   hands    and   toes  show   through    it. 

Near  the  pit  on  the  snow,  partly  covered  with  a  bit  of 
straw,  lie  the  bodies  of  three  children  brought  this  day 
from  the  patronat.  When  we  visited  there  yesterday  they 
were  alive.  Beside  the  children  lies  Gregor  Petrov  from 
Kusminovskaya — thirty-five   years    old    and    a    peasant. 


drought.  The  iaminc  is  not  an  isolated  pheno- 
menon and  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  any 
single  cause.  For  half  a  century  the  seeds  of  hunger 
have  been  present  in  Russia.  Before  the  war  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  small  as  compared  with 
that  for  the  United  States  or  Canada;  the  sown  area 
was  barely  increased  while  the  population  was  more 
than  doubled;  primitive  methods  were  common;  in 
the  semi-arid  Volga  country,  in  particular,  cultiva- 
tion was  wasteful,  and  lean  years  alternated  with 
years  of  huge  profits. 

The  drought  came  as  the  climax  of  a  sweeping 
decline  in  Russian  agriculture.  It  proved  the  death- 
blow of  the  Volga  farmer  only  because  the  events 
of  seven  years  had  progressively  sapped  the  strength 
of  all  Russian  peasants.  First  the  Great  War  took 
seventeen  million  men  and  two  million  horses  from 
the  soil,  demoralized  the  Russian  railroads,  robbed 
the  farmer  of  his  normal  market,  shut  off  his  supply 
of  plows  and  harrows.  Then  the  civil  war  brought 
unending  requisitions  of  food  and  animals,  and  left 
devastation  and  disorder  in  the  wake  of  half  a  dozen 
armies  which  fought  over  most  of  the  Ukraine  and 
much  of  the  Volga  valley.  Then  came  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land;  the  Communist  government  requi- 
sitioned all  that  the  peasant  could  grow,  leaving  him 
only  a  fixed  allowance  for  his  family  and  his  cattle. 
Even  if  the  peasant  succeeded  in  hiding  some  frac- 
tion of  his  produce,  he  could  buy  nothing  with  it: 
the  markets  were  empty.  He  had  struggled  to 
maintain  his  output  so  long  as  he  was  merely  har- 
ried by  incessant  wars.  Now  he  quit.  He  would 
grow  no  more  than  he  needed  for  his  family,  and 
the  towns  might  shift  for  themselves. 

How  complete  was  the  collapse  of  Russian  agri- 
culture may  be  judged  from  Lenin's  own  statement 
made  in  October  192 1  : 

The  defeat  we  have  suffered  on  the  economic  front  at  the 
beginning  of  1921,  in  our  attempt  to  make  a  transition  to 
communism,  has  been  much  more  serious  than  any  we  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Kolchak,  Denikin  or  Pilsudski. 
This  defeat  means  to  us  that  the  economic  policy  of  our 
leaders  has  got  entirely  out  of  touch  with  its  base  and  has 
utterly  failed  to  effect  a  revival  of  production,  which  the 
program  of  our  party  regards  as  its  most  urgent  and  fund- 
amental task.  The  requisitions  in  the  villages  and  the  direct 
application  of  communist  principles  in  the  towns  have 
hindered  the  revival  of  production  and  become  the  main 
cause  of  the  tremendous  economic  and  political  crisis  which 
descended  upon  us  in  the  spring  of  1921.  This  is  why 
events  have  happened  which  we  cannot  describe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  general  policy,  as  anything  but  a  heavy 
defeat  and  retreat. 

The  result  of  wars,  confiscations,  economic  col- 
lapse and  the  peasant  strike  was  that  by  1920  the 
total  Russian  crop  had  fallen  from  a  pre-war  aver- 
age of  4,079,000,000  poods  to  1,738,000,000;  the 
sown  area  was  smaller  by  30  per  cent  than  before 
the  war,  the  average  yield  had  shrunk  nearly  40  per 
cent.     The  stage  was  set  for  disaster. 

It  came  promptly.  Between  October  1920  and 
July  192  1  only  2^4  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  middle 
and  lower  Volga  valley,  instead  of  the  normal  14 
inches.  The  crop  failed  completely.  Twenty-two 
million  people  were  plunged  into  famine. 
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The  Soviet  government  had  surrendered  to  the 
logic  of  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  192 1  by  aban- 
doning grain  requisitions  and  adopting  the  new 
economic  policy,  under  which  the  peasant  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  and  sell  at  pleasure  such  surplus  as 
he  could  raise  in  excess  of  a  moderate  grain  tax. 
But  the  damage  was  already  done  so  far  as  192 1 
was  concerned. 

Starving  men  do  not  raise  good  crops.  When 
the  horses  are  eaten,  who  is  to  drag  the  plow?  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  crop  planted  in  the  famine 
year  for  reaping  in  1922  was  inadequate;  local 
droughts  and  pests  of  unusual  severity  cut  deeply 
into  the  harvest  even  on  the  small  area  sown,  which 
was  only  half  the  normal  acreage.  In  Pugachev 
and  Uralsk,  in  the  Kalmuk  region  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  and  in  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  the  total 
harvest  was  less  than  three  and  a  half  bushels  per 
head.  Over  wide  areas  the  total  crop — with  no 
allowance  for  seed  and  fodder — fell  short  of  a  net 
subsistence  ration  of  seven  bushels  per  head.  In 
these  districts  the  peasant's  new  crop  is  already 
eaten,  or  will  disappear  long  before  the  spring 
vegetables  are  gathered;  and  since  his  reserves  van- 
ished long  ago  his  plight  is  desperate  unless  help  is 
given. 

WHAT  help  is  offered?  There  are  three  factors 
to  deal  with:  the  Soviet  government,  foreign 
relief  and  the  peasant  himself. 

In  October  the  Soviet  government  dissolved  the 
Central  Famine  Relief  Committee  and  substituted 
for  it  the  Committee  to  Deal  with  the  After-effects 
of  the  Famine.  To  a  large  degree  this  is  mere 
bravado,  for  the  famine  is  far  from  over.  But  the 
name  is  partly  justified  by  the  emphasis  laid  by  the 
new  committee  on  fundamental  reconstruction.  It 
has  announced  a  program  involving  the  care  of  the 
incapacitated  by  famine  or  disease,  the  re-stocking 
of  farms,  now  unproductive,  with  work  animals,  the 
financing  of  local  public  works  which  will  improve 
the  farm-lands.  The  government  did  much  to  save 
the  situation  in  192 1  by  a  seed  loan;  it  has  set  aside 
18,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  purpose  this  year. 
It  has  sought  a  foreign  loan,  a  substantial  part  of 
which  is  designed  for  use  in  restoring  agriculture. 
All  this  is  undeniably  sound  poliqy. 

But  there  is  further  bravado  in  the  official  crop 
estimates.  In  the  face  of  drought  and  pests,  the 
government  increased  the  tentative  figures  of  early 
summer  by  approximately  20  per  cent,  and  now 
quotes  a  total  of  2,827,000,000  poods — which  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  independent  and  reasonable  esti- 
mates to  be  at  least  25  per  cent  too  large.  Russian 
statistics,  as  Mme.  Kamenev  remarked  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Russian  Relief,  are  written  in  water. 
When  the  commission  asked  for  an  official  state- 
ment as  to  the  number  in  need  of  food  this  winter 
it  was  given  a  table  which  bore  on  its  face  evidence 
of  haphazard  and  arbitrary  compilation.  The  gov- 
ernment has  apparently  been  reluctant  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  famine,  or  to  admit  its  severity. 

Moscow  has  indicated  its  intention  of  feeding 
four  and  a  quarter  million  people  in  the  famine  dis- 


ON  THE  FAMINE  FRONT 

NATALIE  LAVRENTIEVNA  is  always  worrying  about 
the   health   of  the   Quaker  relief   workers   and   saying, 
"the    dark,    miserable    peasants    aren't   worth    it,"    and 
yet   she  herself   is  on   her  feet  in  the  service  of  these  very 
peasants    sometimes   twenty-four,   sometimes   thirty-six    hours  • 
on  end. 

Natalie  Lavrentievna  is  the  doctor  in  charge  of  Grachovka 
Hospital,  the  central  medical  point  for  five  volosts  (town- 
ships) and  40,000  Russian  peasants  scattered  in  a  hundred 
villages. 

She  tells  us  how  on  one  day  last  winter  seven  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  to  cannibalism  were  brought  to  her 
door.  Unlike  in  some  other  volosts  of  Buzuluk  County 
where  they  were  shot  immediately,  Grachovka  Hospital  re- 
garded them  not  as  criminals  but  as  temporarily  sick  and 
insane.  Natalie  Lavrentievna  tells  us  how  two  children 
killed  a  third  and  then  quite  calmly  related  to  her  just 
how  they  had  done  it.  She  went  into  the  homes  of  people 
mad  with  hunger.  She  saw  the  human  bones  about;  she 
saw  them  in  pots  on  the  stove.  She  was  never  once  afraid. 
She    was   never   once    attacked. 

SHE  comes  to  see  us  on  a  September  evening,  talking 
as   usual    just   a    little   faster   than   her    hurried    walk. 

"My,  what  a  clinic  I've  had  today,  Anna  Antonovna. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty.  Only  two  typhus;  the  rest 
malaria." 

Some  days  as  many  as  five  hundred  patients  pass  through 
her  clinic,  but  two  hundred  and  twenty  makes  the  day 
busy  enough;  especially  when  three  of  them  are  poor  souls 
who,  temporarily  out  of  their  minds  with  the  stupefying 
likoratka  (malaria),  poured  scalding  water  on  their  backs 
and    legs   to  take   off   the  chill! 

"They  were  a  sight,"  says  Natalie  Lavrentievna,  "and 
there  was  another  little  fellow  who  was  so  cold  he  backed 
up   against  the   stove   and    burned    himself  terribly." 

"But  what  do  you  give  these  people  who  have  simply 
malaria?"   we  ask. 

"One  pellet  of  quinine"  says  the  doctor,  "and  the  next 
time  they  come:  'Nothing  for  you  today.  You  had  yours,' 
we  have  to  tell  them."  Which,  as  she  herself  is  the  first 
one  to  point  out,  is  nothing  less  than  waste,  for  one  small 
dose  of  quinine  will  help  none  of  these  mujhiks  (peasants) 
out  of  the  clutches  of  malaria.  But  Natalie  Lavrentievna 
can  give  no  more.  The  Quaker  Medical  Department  could 
give  her  only  twelve  thousand  quinine  pills;  three  thousand 
of  this  number  she  handed  over  to  other  medical  points  in 
her  district.  She  had  only  nine  thousand  quinine  pills  left 
for  her  patients,  and  this  will  only  carry  her  clinic  for 
about  twenty  days  even  with  such   ineffectively  small  doses. 

LAST  year  after  three  months  of  famine  only  seventeen 
hundred  came  to  her  clinic  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  year,  in  the  full  tide  of  this  malaria  seven  thousand 
have  come  during  the  same  period,  and  the  quinine  is  all 
used  up  and  to  no  purpose  in  a  few  days.  Before  the  famine, 
she  says,  yes,  only  two  years  ago,  she  had  pails  of  quinine 
and    no  malaria. 

"You  must  take  better  care  of  yourself,"  she  says  every 
time  as  she  is  leaving — she,  who  never  thinks  of  herself, 
who  scarcely  has  time  to  care  for  her  own  child.  She  is 
always  confident  of  her  own  strength  and  endurance  and 
distrustful    of   ours. 

She  goes  about  her  business  complaining  of  the  ignorance 
and  uncleanliness  of  the  peasant,  the  deadly  monotony  of 
the  village,  the  difficulties  of  life  under  the  famine.  She 
dreams  of  the  time  when  she  can  get  back  to  the  city,  to 
Kiev  or  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  to  her  laboratories  and  to 
her  old  student  friends.  And  yet  she  goes  on  working 
for  the  "dark  people,"  working  and  never  tiring,  never 
stopping. 
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tricts  this  year.  Yet  the  grain  it  has  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  will  provide  less  than  two  bushels  apiece 
for  that  number. 

The  government  looked  to  foreign  agencies  to 
care  for  another  four  and  a  quarter  million  begin- 
ning January  first.  But  it  has  proceeded — whatever 
ifs  motives — to  put  extraordinary  difficulties  in  their 
way.  All  last  year  the  soviet  treasury  carried  the 
entire  cost  of  transportation,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion within  Russia  of  the  grain  imported  by  foreign 
organizations.  This  year,  in  the  face  of  a  greatly 
increased  revenue  from  the  grain  tax,  it  has  refused 
to  continue  this  arrangement  except  on  condition 
that  foreign  agencies  relinquish  control  over  the 
distribution  of  their  own  gifts. 

It  has  added  to  the  difficulty,  moreover,  by  mak- 
ing or  permitting  considerable  exports  of  grain — 
in  some  cases  carrying  wheat  for  shipment  through 
the  heart  of  desperately  hungry  districts.  Its  reas- 
ons for  doing  so  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  "The 
restoration  of  agricul- 
ture is  more  important 
than  emergency  feeding. 
We  cannot  put  the  peas- 
ant on  his  feet  without 
furnishing  him  horses 
and  tools.  We  cannot 
buy  these  unless  we  give 
grain  in  exchange.  We 
must  export,  or  leave  the 
vicious  circle  of  under- 
production and  famine 
unbroken."  The  merit 
of  this  argument  in- 
volves too  many  consi- 
derations of  soviet  finan- 
cial policy  as  a  whole  to 
permit  discussing  it  here. 
Without  doubt,  how- 
ever, these  exports  com- 
plicate an  already  diffi- 
cult situation. 

What  of  foreign  re- 
lief? Of  the  14,000,000 
who  were  fed  last  year, 
the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  its  affi- 
liated organizations  fed 
about  three-quarters. 
European  agencies  fed 
something  over  10  per 
cent.  The  American 
Friends  fed  about  1  per 
cent.  The  American 
Relief  Administration 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  has  announced  that 
(except  for  its  food  remittance  business)  it  will  feed 
only  children  this  year.  Approximately  one  and  a 
half  million  are  now  being  fed,  andSccretary Hoover 
has  authorized  an  increase  to  three  million  at  the 
peak  of  the  feeding  next  summer.  This  program  is 
in  contrast  with  the  soviet  government's  request — 
and  the  undoubted  need — for  the  feeding  of  three 


DELIVERED 

THIS   is  a  true  story.     It  has  no  moral. 
Her  name  was  Yeyadokeva.     Her   age  was  eighteen. 
She  was  what  the  writers  call  "full-blown."     She  lived 
in  Semyonovka,  and  was  easily  the  belle  of  the  village. 

His  name  was  Nicolai.  He  was  seventeen  and  small 
for  his  age,  unusually  pinched,  like  a  famine-year  sun- 
flower.    He  lived   in   a  smaller  village  a  verst  away. 

She  didn't  like  him  at  all.  But  her  family  gave  their 
word,  just  as  all  peasant  families  used  to  before  the  revolu- 
tion— it  is  different  now — and  that  was  final.  His  family 
needed  a  husky  female  worker.  She  was  the  one  they 
decided  upon.  The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  ninth  of 
April,  the  market-day  before  Palm  Sunday.  Nicolai's  folks 
would  be  coming  to  Semyonovka  anyway.  They  would  even 
put  a  bell  on  the  young  horse,  the  horse  they  had  not 
eaten. 

Yeyadokeva  was  helpless.  She  could  not  run  away. 
The  roads  were  clogged  with  pitchy  mud.  Even  if  she 
could  get  to  Buzuluk  she  knew  no  one  there.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  do.  Her  family  needed  the  two  poods 
of  lebeda  flour  (lebeda  is  an  edible  weed)  that  Nicolai 
would  bring  them.  They  needed  it  desperately.  Under 
stress  of  the  famine  many  strange  things  were  being  done, 
things    even    worse    than   marrying    Nicolai. 

SHE  waited  for  Doomsday,  the  ninth  of  April.  While 
she  waited  something  happened.  It  was  April  7th.  The 
American  corn  had  just  come  to  Grachovka,  the  volost 
capital.  From  the  volost  warehouse,  Semyonovka  received 
its  share. 

Her  family  received  three  of  the  adult  corn  rations. 
With  these  and  the  children's  rations,  distributed  by  the 
Friends'  Mission,  they  could  get  along  very  well  without 
the  lebeda  flour.  They  did  not  have  to  sell  their  eighteen- 
year-old  daughter.  So  Nicolai,  the  little  would-be  husband, 
went  back  to  his  village  disappointed.  He  carried  with  him 
a   sack   full    of   lebeda  flour. 

Yeyadokeva  was  relieved.  After  that  she  prayed  every 
night  that  she  would  be  married  to  someone  else  before  her 
family  got  into  another  tight  squeeze.  Nicolai  still  owns 
that    sack    of    flour.      He    is   waiting. 


million  (adults  and  children)  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration  beginning  January  i,  1923.  The  fact 
that  so  large  a  number  were  in  need  at  this  early  date 
indicates  that  there  will  be  a  large  need  at  the  period 
of  greatest  distress  about  the  first  of  August. 

From  European  sources  perhaps  half  a  million 
will  be  fed.  Other  agencies  care  at  most  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand.  Perhaps  two  million  in  all 
are  now  being  fed  by  foreign  relief;  as  the  need  in- 
creases the  total  may  rise  by  midsummer  to  three 
and  a  half  million.  For  the  rest  of  the  eight  to  ten 
million  who  should  be  fed  there  is  only  the  slender 
hope  of  government  aid,  which  according  to  present 
indications  will  hardly  provide  for  more  than  two 
million. 

And  what  of  the  peasant?  Wherever  he  was 
sufficiently  fed  last  year,  and  his  crop  was  reason- 
ably good,  he  has  made  definite  progress  toward 
recovery,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  handicap  re- 
sulting from  the  loss  of 
three-quarters  of  the 
work  animals  through- 
out the  famine  provinces. 
Saratov  was  famine  ter- 
ritory last  year;  this  fall 
the  sown  area  is  two  to 
five  times  as  great  as  last 
fall.  Villagers  are  la- 
boriously increasing  their 
supply  of  horses  by  sacri- 
ficing clothing  and  every- 
thing else  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  sold.  Peasants 
were  sowing  in  Septem- 
ber all  the  seed  they 
could  spare — and  more, 
knowing  that  unless  help 
came  they  would  die  be- 
fore they  could  reap 
their  fields.  The  com- 
munists, having  failed  to 
stand  the  pyramid  of 
Russian  economic  life  on 
its  industrial  apex,  have 
sought  to  set  it  back  on 
its  agricultural  base. 
The  peasant  had  much 
to  do  with  forcing  the 
new  economic  policv: 
given  food  and  strength 
he  will  see  it  through. 

But  the  government 
and  the  relief  agencies 
are  in  an  impasse.  Feed- 
ing children  alone  in 
starvation  areas  makes 
more  orphans  to  shiver  in  improvised  institutions 
next  winter.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is  clear: 
America,  like  Poor  Richard's  God,  helps  only  those 
who  help  themselves;  the  soviet  government,  accord- 
ing to  our  standards,  is  not  adequately  helping  itself; 
therefore  substantial  American  aid  is  not  being  given 
— except  to  children.  Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of 
this  syllogism,   Russian  peasants  ni.n    starve. 


Liberalism  and  the  Russian  Mind 


By  MORRIS  R.  COHEN 


MERIGANS  are  generally  impressed  by 
the  insistently  violent  notes  of  Russian 
life,  by  the  marked  weakness,  if  not 
absence,  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  mod- 
eration and  compromise  which  goes  to 
make  up  our  traditional  libeialism.  In 
politics  this  shows  itself  in  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  extremist  parties,  czarists  and  revol- 
utionists, and  the  almost  negligible  role  of  the 
parties  we  should  call  liberal,  such  as  the  Constit- 
utional-Democrats. Within  the  monarchist  and 
socialist  parties  themselves  the  extremists  again 
preponderate.  In  other  countries,  the  socialists 
who  believe  in  immediate  and  complete  revolution 
(sparticides  or  communists)  are  in  the  minority,  in 
Russia  they  are  the  majority.  A  similar  temper  pre- 
vails among  the  monarchists.  The  revolution  of  1905 
failed  because  the  socialists  insisted  on  the  im- 
mediate carrying  into  effect  of  their  whole  program, 
without  atjy  compromise  with  the  "bourgeois"  par- 
ties that  helped  to  bring  about  the  revolution;  and 
the  failure  of  the  monarchists  to  get  back  into 
power,  despite  the  generous  aid  of  the  Allies,  was 
similarly  due  to  their  refusal  to  give  up  any  iota 
of  their  old  prerogatives,  as  illustrated  in  their 
insistence  that  the  landlord's  agents  administer 
things  in  the  old  ways  in  all  the  territories  conquered 
for  them  by  Kolchak,  Denikin,  etc.  This  absence  of 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  doom- 
ed the  coalition  government  under  the  liberal  Prince 
Lvov,  despite  the  frantic  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  almost  universally  greeted  when  it  succeeded  to 
the  rule  of  Czar  Nicholas. 

The  same  absence  of  middle  ground  positions  is 
seen  also  in  the  religious  life.  There  is  practically 
no  liberal  Christianity  in  Russia.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  a  few  recent  groups,  men  either  accept 
the  whole  of  Byzantine  Christianity  with  all  its  an- 
tiquated supernatural  apparatus,  or  they  are  thor- 
ough positivists  or  nihilists,  completely  denying  all 
the  values  or  claims  of  religion  and  treating  it  all 
as  one  mass  of  superstition. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  Russian  life  and  literat- 
ure can  add  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  illus- 
trations. Of  no  other  literature  does  it  seem  equally 
true  that  its  characters  are  preponderantly  either 
inactive  dreamers  who  rise  to  heights  only  through 
their  suffering,  or  else  active  types  that  are  rather 
hard  and  forbidding — thus  producing  a  total  im- 
pression of  taking  little  delight  in  human  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  tempting,  especially  in  view  of  certain  paral- 
lels in  Polish  history,  to  explain  all  this  by  racial 
traits,  in  terms  of  the  Slavic  mind  or  soul.  But, 
after  all,  we  know  nothing  of  racial  endowments 
except  what  people  actually  manifest  in  their  lives; 


and  to  translate  these  manifestations  into  racial 
traits  is  no  more  an  explanation  than  the  traditional 
attempt  to  explain  the  effects  of  opium  by  a  dor- 
mative  principle.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  we  are  mis- 
led by  the  unity  of  the  word  Russian  as  by  the  word 
German,  French,  etc.,  into  the  complacent  accept- 
ance of  a  distinct  communal  mind  having  all  the 
properties  of  a  single  individual.  This  communal 
animism  is  one  of  the  major  difficulties  of  mutual 
understanding  between  different  peoples.  A  stran- 
ger may,  after  a  brief  visit — or  even  without  one — 
confidently  describe  the  typical  American.  But  those 
who  know  better  are  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
diversity  of  types  in  America.  The  Russian  people 
are  even  more  heterogeneous  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

HTHE  denial  of  explanatory  value  to  a  fixed  racial 
J-  soul  or  mind  need  not,  however,  prevent  our 
noting  the  peculiar  ways  or  manners  in  which  Rus- 
sian mental  life  manifests  itself,  or  from  noting 
how  these  peculiarities  are  connected  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Russian  life  has  to  operate. 
Now,  the  outstanding  fact  about  Russian  mental 
life  is  that  Russia  has  only  in  comparatively  late 
times  entered  into  intellectual  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope. Russia  never  had  direct  connection  with  the 
Rome  which  provided  the  basis  of  medieval  and 
modern  Europe.  It  received  its  Christianity  from 
medieval  Byzantium,  and  was  soon  cut  off  even  from 
that  dim  source  of  enlightenment  by  the  Tartar 
invasion  and  dominion  which  submerged  some  pro- 
mising beginnings  in  southern  Russia.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  hard  intol- 
erance of  the  Spanish  people  by  their  long 
fight  to  recover  the  independence  of  their  country 
from  Mohammedan  rule,  it  must  be  much  more  so 
in  the  case  of  Russians  whose  heathen  Tartar  rulers 
had  very  little  of  the  superior  culture  of  the 
Saracens. 

In  any  case,  Russia  came  into  direct  contact 
with  western  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Baltic,  only  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  introduction  of 
European  civilization  was  forced  from  above  by 
despotic  rulers  chiefly  for  military  and  political 
reasons.  Its  remarkably  recent  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  regular  high  school  in 
Russia  was  opened  in  1726  and  the  University  of 
Moscow  in  1775.  Not  only  the  teachers  but  most  of 
the  pupils  of  these  early  schools  were  Germans  who 
came  into  Russia  with  the  reigning  German  dynasty 
and  with  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 
It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  European  civiliza- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  its  outer  ex- 
pression moulded  by  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV  and 
XV;  and  the  liberalism  of  Voltaire  and  of  the  En- 
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cyclopaedists  imported  into  Russia  by  Catherine  II 
did  not  prevent  that  remarkably  licentious  woman 
from  increasing  the  oppression  of  her  people  to  the 
point  of  causing  actual  rebellion.  All  of  this  was 
certainly  calculated  not  to  make  European  civiliza- 
tion very  attractive  to  the  great  masses  of  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

But  even  the  religious  liberalism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  smothered  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
action against  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  invasion.  For  the  next  century  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  avowed  and  fanat- 
ical reactionaries,  excepting  a  few  years  after  the 
humiliating  defeat  in  the  Crimea  when  the  vacillat- 
ing Alexander  II  freed  the  serfs  and  coquetted  with 
some  liberal  ideas.  The  term  progress  was  officially 
banished,  and  Nicholas  I  expressed  the  Romanov 
attitude  most  intimately  when  he  referred  to  a  uni- 
versity as  a  wolf's  den.  This  hostility  to  intellec- 
tual enlightenment — a  combination  of  religious  fan- 
aticism and  politico-economic  stand-patism — made  it 
possible  for  the  czar  to  be  ruled  during  the  World 
War  by  an  unscrupulous  and  disreputable  monk, 
Rasputin. 

As  Russia  was  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
country,  the  opportunities  of  culture  and  civilization 
were  open  mainly  to  the  landlords;  and  it  is  in  the 
main  from  this  class  and  its  humanitarian  motives 
that  the  early  attempts  at  liberation  came.  Because 
of  the  paternal  and  despotic  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment all  such  effort  was  necessarily  regarded  as 
revolutionary.  Only  in  the  later  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  industry  on  a  large  scale  intro- 
duced, and  even  then  a  large  number  of  the  work- 
men were  peasants  who  left  their  villages  only  for 
certain  seasons  and  whose  earnings  belonged  legally 
to  their  undivided  family. 

WITH  this  background  in  mind  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  Russian  political  inexperience.  The 
autocracy  never  tolerated  cooperation  or  even  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  public  in  governmental 
affairs.  Men  had  either  to  accept  everything  or- 
dained by  the  government  or  else  be  revolution- 
aries; and  as  revolutionary  parties  were  necessarily 
secret  in  their  organization,  they  were  also  absolut- 
ist in  their  government.  A  revolutionary  party  can- 
not exist  at  all  except  where  people  trust  their 
leaders  implicitly.  In  either  case  government  was 
not  based  on  free  discussion. 

When  against  this  background  we  reflect  how 
long  the  English  and  American  people  have  been 
used  to  parliamentary  and  local  self-government, 
and  how  even  with  their  experience  they  have  been 
unable  to  settle  several  issues  without  resort  to 
arms,  the  absurdity  of  expecting  the  Russian  people 
to  settle  all  the  fundamental  issues  by  our  own 
processes  of  parliamentary  government  becomes  un- 
mistakably clear.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  and  ac- 
commodation has  never  been  acquired  by  pious  res- 
olution, but  only  by  a  long  and  painful  process  of 
experience;  and  it  can  function  only  when  a  certain 
minimum  of  the  essential  decencies  of  life  is  no 
longer   at   issue.      When    one    reflects   how   readily 


conservatives  in  England  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  have  rushed  to  illegal 
violence  to  fight  radicals,  the  Russian  situation 
ceases  to  be  anomalous. 

This  simple  reference  to  the  historic  background 
of  Russian  life  will  also  explain  the  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  attitude  in  religion,  philosophy  and 
literature. 

As  Russian  education  has  up  to  very  recently  been 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  it  is  natural  for  the 
masses  to  hold  on  to  their  primitive  orthodoxy — 
an  orthodoxy  supported  by  the  force  of  the  central 
government  whose  interests  were  antagonistic  to  the 
conditions  of  free  religious  life.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  though  the  Russian  church  has 
not  yet  experienced  anything  like  the  Protestant 
Reformation  with  its  assertion  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  it  was  the  Russian  church  itself  that  was 
partly  reformed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  schism 
formed  thereby  was  due  to  the  fact  that  millions 
of  Russians  were  not  prepared  to  take  that  very 
small  step  in  the  direction  of  religious  enlighten- 
ment. 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  Russian  mental 
life  is  the  scantiness  of  its  attention  to  technical 
philosophy.  Russians  have  made  notable  contrib- 
utions in  the  positive  sciences — witness  Mendeleief 
in  chemistry,  Pavlov  in  physiology  and  Lobachevsky 
in  geometry.  Yet  they  have  made  no  contribution 
of  first-rate  importance  in  philosophy.  (Soloviev, 
the  foremost  name  in  Russian  philosophy,  is 
a  mystic  seer.)  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Russian  is  still  interested  either  in  concrete  issues 
of  sociology  or  in  mystic  religious  speculation  but  not 
in  abstract  questions  of  scientific  method.  Masarvk. 
in  his  admirable  book  on  the  Spirit  of  Russia,  has 
remarked  this  and  has  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  which 
agitated  the  human  mind  since  Hume  and  Kant  has 
— for  reasons  not  clearly  indicated — failed  to  influ- 
ence Russia. 

However,  the  whole  history  of  science  and 
philosophy  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  critical  or 
sceptical  spirit  which  makes  us  distrust  tempting 
generalizations,  or  seemingly  self-evident  truths, 
comes  only  with  long  cultivation  of  science.  lust 
before  the  war  there  were  several  indications  of  a 
developing  Russian  interest  in  philosophy,  notably 
the  work  of  Loskii. 

Similar  considerations  will  enable  us  to  see  in 
proper  perspective  the  violence  of  Russian  literature 
as  typified  by  Dostoievsky,  Gorky,  and  Andreyev. 
Russian  literature  has  been  for  the  most  part  the 
expression  of  a  small  class  oppressed  by  the  rigors 
of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  social 
task  of  Russian  life.  Its  agonized  consciousness 
leaves  little  room  for  the  Hellenic  serenity  which 
can  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  Yet.  does  not 
the  art  of  Turgeniev  give  us  the  same  type  of  eley- 
ation  and  mastery  as  does  Sophocles?  It  is  now 
fashionable  to  say  that  Turgeniev  is  European  and 
not  typically  Russian.  But  one  can  with  equal 
truth  say  that  Shakespeare  is  European  rather  th.w- 
typically  English. 


Labor's  Capitalist  Venture 


By    SAVEL   ZIMAND 


AST  summer  I  received  a  little  booklet 
from  the  Russian  American  Industrial 
Corporation  which  asked  me  to  send  a 
ten-dollar  bill  for  a  share  of  stock.  I 
threw  the  booklet  into  the  waste  paper 
basket.  I  said  to  myself  that  this  was 
one  more  Utopian  scheme.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  another  copy  of  the  booklet.  I  felt 
better  disposed  toward  Utopia  that  day  and  started 
to  read  it.  It  interested  me,  and  when  I  came  to 
Russia  I  looked  into  the  plan. 

I  found  that,  while  there  was  still  much  inefficiency 
and  red  tape,  the  clothing  factories  worked  fairly 
well.  One  illustration  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  that  industry  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  economic  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  war-communism,  1,125  wo'"kers 
in  one  month  produced  only  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand men's  suits.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
new  policy,  seven  hundred  workers  of  one  plant 
in  one  month  produced  about  five  thousand  suits. 
What  was  responsible  for  this  improvement?  Of 
course,  better  management.  All  those  who  did  not 
work  and  who  showed  up  only  when  rations  were 
distributed  had  been  discharged.  It  meant  an  in- 
crease in  discipline.  It  meant  efficient  organization. 
It  meant  output.  Those  clothing  factories  have 
supplied  all  the  military  uniforms  of  Russia.  They 
have  tried  to  open  a  market  for  their  goods  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  organization  of 
trusts  encouraged  the  endeavor  of  the  individual 
factories  to  become  self-supporting.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  syndicate  centralized  the  commercial  and 
financial  policies   of  the   industry. 

And  now  they  are  more  than  ever  in  need  of  one 
important  factor  without  which  no  industry  can 
get  on.  At  this  point  comes  the  Russian  American 
Industrial  Corporation,  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices  of   the   Amalgamated   Clothing  Workers    of 


America,  and  makes  an  agreement  that  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  little  capital.  From  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  American  enterprise 
can  be  criticized.  The  corporation  invests  about  a 
million  dollars,  but  the  responsibility  for  running 
the  industry  rests  with  the  Russians  alone.  The 
Russian  government  guarantees  the  investment,  also 
a  minimum  interest  of  8  per  cent. 

BUT  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  value  of  a 
guarantee  from  the  Russian  government  which 
is  so  badly  in  need  of  money  itself?  It  may  be 
willing  to  pay  back  the  capital.  But  if  a  great  fa- 
mine should  come  along  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment should  need  every  cent  to  help  out  its  own 
people,  would  it  not  disregard  this  agreement?  That 
is  sound  logic.  Yet,  I  take  it,  there  is  one  more 
point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

With  all  its  riches,  Russia  will  always  be  in  po- 
sition to  satisfy  credits  amounting  to  only  one  million 
dollars.  And  there  is  an  important  reason  why  it 
should.  The  agreement  is  one  made  with  an  orga- 
nization which  has  shown  its  good  will  to  help  Rus- 
sia— made  with  a  corporation  which  was  started 
and  promoted  by  a  labor  organization;  and  the 
Russians  cannot  afford,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
lose  the  good  will  of  the  first  labor  organization 
in  America  that  has  tried  to  help  them. 

There  is  a  particular  reason  why  this  industry 
wants  the  money  now.  The  head  of  the  clothing 
industry  in  Russia — a  man  who  has  been  working 
in  America  for  years — said  to  me  : 

If  we  get  American  money  soon,  we  shall  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  sweat  shop  conditions  of  home  labor.  We 
want  to  abolish  that,  and  we  can  do  it  if  we  get  the  capital 
from  America  which  will  enable  us  to  enlarge  our  industry 
and  carry  it  on  according  to  a  real  large  plan.  It  will  then 
be  unnecessary  for  people  to  do  wsrk  at  home,  because  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  them  all  employment  in  our  plants. 


Cutting  room  in  one  of  the  factories  financed  with  the  aid  of  the  Amalgamated 
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WHILE  the  nations  of  western  Europe  again 
rush  madly  down  the  familiar  steep  place  into 
the  sea,  ordinary  folks  in  almost  every  country 
have  tired  of  waiting  for  leaders  to  guide  them 
to  the  hills.  Farmers,  workingmen,  business 
men  have  learned — late,  but  not  too  late — that  if  they  would 
be  safe  they  must  build  their  own  defences,  if  they  would 
live  they  must  bestir  themselves  at  their  familiar  tasks.  The 
French  peasant  probably  believes  that  Papa  Foch  will 
come  home  one  of  these  days  from  the  Rhine  with  bags 
and  bags  of  German  gold ;  but  he  is  shrewd  enough  not  to 
rely  altogether  on  that  doughty  warrior  and  on  the  war- 
like program  of  his  government.  He  plows  and  sows  and 
builds  new  barns  for  his  crops.  The  English  laborer  listens 
with  attention  to  the  far-flung  schemes  of  foreign  policy 
laboriously  half-announced,  half-concealed  by  the  spokes- 
men of  the  government;  and  then  he  asks:  "Now,  how 
about  the  unemployed  ?"  And  he  has  elected  enough  of  his 
mates  to  Parliament  to  make  his  question  heard.  The  new 
Parliament  will  not  be  able  to  transact  much  business  until 
he  has  had  his  reply.  In  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  where  government  used  to  be  the  function  of  a 
few  "best"  families,  the  people  have  begun  to  assert  them- 
selves and  demand  that  politics  shall  be  something  more 
than  strife  for  power — that  it  shall  concern  itself,  not  only 
nationally,  but  internationally,  with  such  commonplace 
subjects  as  public  schools  and  sanitation,  road-making  and 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  coal  miner  in  the  Donetz  Basin  wants  more  bread — - 
not  more  imperial  glory  or  abstract  social  justice.  The 
Volga  peasant  sells  his  last  little  treasured  heirloom,  even 
the  clothes  from  his  back,  that  with  his  neighbors  he  may 
buy  a  new  plough  and  open  the  fertile  soil  for  a  larger 
crop  of  grain.  "Peace  and  land" — in  every  village  of  the 
vast  steppes,  in  a  score  of  dialects,  in  intonations  ranging 
from  humble  prayer  to  proud  demand — is  now,  as  it  was 
during  the  war  and  during  every  stage  of  the  revolution, 
the  unchanged,  unchangeable  political  creed  of  the  people. 
Old  walls  are  crumbling ;  the  torches  of  new  wars  are 
flickering  on  the  horizon ;  torn  from  ancient  habits  of  family 
and  race,  thousands  are  falling  into  despair  or  await  the 
final  collapse  in  a  wild  orgy  of  gambling.  But  the  millions 
of  humanity  are  building.  Instincts  deeper  than  the  social 
traditions  of  their  several  civilizations  impel  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  sow  that  their  children  may  reap.  Wiser 
from  suffering,  they  open  their  minds  to  receive  new  knowl- 
edge, welcome  the  apostles  of  education  and  of  the  arts  of 
life  to  teach  them  new  ways  of  meeting  their  tasks.  Never 
was  there  a  time  making  greater  demands  for  wise  social 
leadership,  or  larger  opportunities  for  effective  neighborly 
aid.  Let  us  not  waste  time  in  apportionment  of  praise  and 
blame,  in  disputation  over  nice  distinctions  of  political  or 
economic  philosophies.  The  people  of  the  world  are  the 
same  glorious,  simple,  aspiring  people  they  have  always  been. 
We  can  do  our  share  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes:  peace 
and  bread,  health  and  knowledge — and  love  that  makes 
all  men  kin ! 


HOW  can  we  best  help  the  Russian  peasant — who  is  now 
facing  his  second  year  of  famine?  The  report  of 
the  National  Information  Bureau  on  the  famine,  and  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  economic  conditions  in  general,  reveal 
two  major  needs  to  which  Americans — now  emerging  from 
their  first  confusion  of  thought  about  Russia — can  hardly 
turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  most  immediate  and  pressing  need  is  for  food  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eight  or  ten  millions  now  threat- 
ened by  starvation.  The  decision  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  to  feed  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  three 
million   children   falls   cruelly  short   of   meeting  this   need. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  larger 
program.  Why  should  not  the  Soviet  government  care  for 
its  own  ?  The  grain  tax  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  this 
year  as  last.  There  are  undoubtedly  large  capital  resources 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Why  should  a  part 
of  the  desperately  needed  grain  be  exported?  Why  should 
the  government  refuse  longer  to  bear  a  share  in  the  local 
expenses  of  foreign  relief?  Whether  or  not  satisfactory 
answers  can  be  found  to  these  questions,  they  are  being 
asked  by  potential  givers  throughout  this  country;  They 
constitute  a  serious  handicap  in  any  effort  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  for  adequate  feeding. 

But  will  no  one  put  American  generosity  to  the  test? 
Impartial  observers  agree  that  Russian  resources,  however 
used,  are  inadequate  to  the  need.  We  have  given  hitherto, 
in  the  face  of  widespread  disapproval  of  Soviet  policy,  be- 
cause lives  were  at  stake. 

Men  and  women  are  dying,  and  will  die  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers  as  need  increases  through  the  coming 
months.  Many  of  those  who  were  saved  last  year  by  Ameri- 
can food  are  again  facing  death.  We  believe  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  should  at  least  give  publicity  to 
the  need  and  thus  encourage  the  giving  of  the  four  or  five 
million  dollars  that  would  tide  Russian  peasants  over  the 
period  of  distress,  which  will  reach  its  maximum  in  August. 
And  since  the  two  great  American  relief  organizations,  the 
A.  R.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross,  have  failed  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  call  for  help  this  year,  we  hope  the  American  Friends  will 
greatly  expand  their  devoted  work,  under  the  strongest 
possible  administrative  control,  and  will  make  their  contri- 
bution to  Russia  as  significant  in  extent  as  it  has  already 
been  significant  in  spirit.  And  with  the  existing  diversity 
of  sympathies,  there  remains  room  for  many  of  the  smaller 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Aid,  the  Committee 
for  Relief  of  Russian  Children,  the  Gorky  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  Russian  Scientists,  and  others. 

NOT  less  important  than  the  preservation  of  farm 
workers  and  their  families  this  year  is  their  restoration 
to  complete  self-support.  Indeed  the  economic  future  of 
Russia  depends  upon  the  production  of  a  marketable  surplus 
in  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Soviet  government  long  ago  recognized  that  the  industrial 
proletariat  was  helpless  unless  the  peasant  reaped  his  fields, 
and  the  new  economic  policy  is  in  considerable  part  a  direct 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  farm. 
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Today  the  Russian  peasant  throughout  the  famine  prov- 
inces— the  best  producing  land — is  crippled  by  the  lack  of 
work  animals  and  farm  implements.  To  the  credit  of  the 
soviet  government  is  the  fact  that  provincial  and  national 
officials  alike  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  such 
rehabilitation,  and  that  their  fiscal  programs  emphasize  it 
at  every  turn. 

The  need  for  such  supplies  is  beyond  dispute.  We  should 
help  to  provide  them.  The  American  Relief  Administration 
has  consistently  confined  itself  to  emergency  aid.  It  con- 
siders itself  unfitted  for  reconstruction  service.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  question  of  competition  with  that  agency 
if  other  American  groups  organize  nation-wide  tool  drives 
to  do  for  peasants  throughout  the  famine  area  what  the 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  is  already  doing  for 
the  artisans  and  traders  of  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia, 
and  to  duplicate  on  a  wider  scale  and  on  behalf  of  a  less 
partisan  constituency,  the  constructive  efforts  already  made 
by  the  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia. 

It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we  balk — whatever  the  "logic'' 
of  the  situation — at  carrying  through  the  job  we  began  with 
so  much  eclat  last  year.  We  have  spilled  enough  enthusiasm 
on  the  Russian  peasant  in  fiction  and  drama.  Peasants  in 
the  flesh  need  food,  horses,  plows.  Shall  we  stay  our  hands 
from  giving? 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  move-, 
ment  in  Russia  which  was  so  much  under  discus- 
sion a  few  years  ago  and  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  destined 
to  become  the  most  important  factor  in  that  country's 
economic  reconstruction?  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  the  czarist  government  was  forced  to  lean  heavily 
upon  this  democratic  organization  which  previously  it  had 
tried  to  suppress,  until  the  October  revolution,  1918,  which, 
by  nationalizing  all  resources  and  industries,  deprived  it 
of  self-government  and  initiative,  the  movement  had  ex- 
perienced an  amazing  growth.  In  1916  it  included  about 
80,000  societies  with  a  computed  membership  of  some 
twenty  million  out  of  a  total  population  of  150  million. 
One  of  the  first  important  measures  arising  from  the  soviet 
government's  new  economic  policy  was  the  decree  issued 
on  April  7,  1921,  releasing  the  cooperatives  from  govern- 
ment ownership  and  reestablishing  their  independence  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  soviet  constitution.  In  his  address  to 
Congress  on  December  6,  of  that  year,  President  Harding 
expressed  the  confidence  of  many  Americans  in  the  role 
which  the  cooperatives  were  going  to  play  by  saying: 

In  Russia  the  cooperative  community  has  become  the  recog- 
nized bulwark  of  law  and  order  and  saved  individualism  from 
engulfment  in  social  paralysis.  Ultimately  they  will  be  ac- 
credited   with    the    salvation   of   the    Russian    state. 

Since  then  very  little  has  been  heard  of  progress  made  by 
this  important  institution,  other  than  occasional  reports 
about  negotiations  between  the  Ail-Russian  Central  Union 
of  Consumers'  Societies  (the  Centrosoyus)  and  the  British 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  for  large-scale  international 
operations.  More  recent  information  has  been  obtained 
from  B.  C.  Webster,  American  representative  of  the  Cen- 
trosoyus. The  reorganization,  he  says,  is  still  in  progress. 
In  the  first  year  under  the  present  management,  the  central 
organization  was  engaged  chiefly  in  reestablishing  broken 
links;  it  has  now  affiliated  with  it  47,000  stores  and  9,800 
industrial  enterprises  with  more  than  260,000  employes. 
Though  primarily  established  in  the  villages,  where  their 
total  trade  is  computed  to  constitute  about  one  half  of  the 
total    private  trade,    cooperatives    also    have   become   firmly 


established  in  the  cities.  In  Moscow,  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  last  year,  they  controlled  over  one  quarter  of  the 
retail  trade. 

Mr.  Webster  dwells  more  particularly  on  the  importance 
of  the  cooperatives  as  collectors  and  distributors  of  agricul- 
tural products  which,  during  the  past  year,  included  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  flax  and,  in  Siberia, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  fur  output. 

The  educational  and  social  functions  of  cooperative  so- 
cieties always  have  been  pronounced  in  Russia.  Mr.  Web- 
ster says: 

The  cooperative  societies  of  Russia  are  unlike  the  cooperat- 
ives in  any  other  nation  in  that  their  activities  are  most  purely 
centered  around  commercial  operations.  They  have  organized 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  credit  societies,  operate  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums,  schools,  libraries,  hotels  and  the  like  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members.  During  the  year  1921  the  head 
office  of  the  Centrosoyus  alone  established  and  fully  equipped 
fifty-five  libraries  for  teachers  and  over  two  hundred  county 
libraries  for  the  peasants.  They  operate  their  own  printing 
establishments  and  have  printed  millions  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  magazines  for  distribution  among  their  members.  These 
publications  have  as  their  principal  aim  the  education  of  the 
peasant.  They  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  more  modern 
methods   of   agriculture,   scientific   hunting,   sanitation,   etc. 

So  far  most  of  the  trade  of  the  cooperatives  since  their 
reestablished  freedom  has  been  by  means  of  barter.  In  the 
absence  of  reestablished  credits,  the  Russians,  to  be  able  to 
buy  American  manufactured  articles,  have  had  to  ship  to 
this  country  such  quantities  of  raw  materials  as,  converted 
into  currency,  would  suffice  to  pay  for  return  shipments — an 
arrangement  which,  while  safe  for  the  American  exporter, 
is  obviously  possible  only  when  the  demand  for  American 
goods  is  emergent  and  does  not  stimulate  exchange.  The 
Centrosoyus,  which  has  survived  all  the  different  govern- 
ments and  their  conflicting  policies,  which  has  remained  free 
from  creed,  race  and  party  affiliation,  which  has  shown 
integrity  and  unusual  ability  under  the  most  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, surely  may  claim  that  it  has  established  that 
trustworthiness  which  American  financial  institutions  often 
proclaim  as  a  basis  of  credit  but  so  rarely  rely  upon  in  fact. 


~DORIS  GRIGORIEFF,  supporting  his  contention  with 
-*-'  a  reference  to  Gorky,  says  he  sees  in  the  Russian  peasant 
the  animal  and,  in  fact,  in  one  of  his  Visages  Russes  (page 
715),  makes  more  than  prominent  the  supposed  bovine  ele- 
ment in  his  interpretation  of  the  peasant  mind.  Now  this 
would  be  very  shocking  and  offensive  if  there  were  anything 
new  in  the  conception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  urban 
intellectual  has  always  shown  disdain  for  what  looked  to 
him  like  backwardness  or  closeness  to  the  animal  kingdom 
in  the  country  dweller.  The  Bauer  becomes  a  boor,  the 
carle  a  churl ;  tike,  yokel,  rustic  have  become  expressions  of 
contempt.  The  German  Michel  and  the  American  Reuben 
(rube)  are  the  townsman's  sneer  for  the  countryman's  dull- 
ness. This  attitude  dates  back  to  the  time  when  there  were 
few  contacts  between  town  and  village,  when  almost  the 
worst  fate  that  could  befall  a  citizen  was  to  be  exiled  to 
the  country : 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 

Than  to   repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

Under  these  hard  conditions. 

Yet,  as  Novomirsky  points  out,  it  is  the  peasant  who  has 
made  Russian  history  and  is  making  it  today.  It  is  not 
the  relative  size  of  the  country  population  that  is  giving 
to  the  peasant's  economic  and  political  views  their  dominat- 
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ing  influence.  Flourishing  empires  have  been  built  in  the 
past  upon  the  basis  of  large,  subjected  rural  majorities.  The 
Bolsheviki,  when  they  came  into  power,  had  little  sympathy 
for  the  rural  attitude  of  mind;  what  has  kept  them  in 
power  is  that  they  learned  to  recognize  and  heed  it.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  safety  and  progress  for  the  Russian  republic 
until  the  old  misunderstanding  between  town  and  country 
lias  been  overcome.  The  gradual  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture may  contribute  to  this;  more  still  the  cooperative 
organization  of  rural  buying  and  selling  on  modern  busi- 
ness lines;  and  most  of  all  the  development  of  transportation 
and  inter-communication  between  city  and  village.  By  all 
means  let  the  industrial  proletariat  try  to  educate  the  peas- 
ants. But  the  time  will  come— as  it  has  perhaps  come  in 
America — when  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  constituting  an 
important  political  element,  will  educate  the  city  dwellers 
to  economic  realities. 


ONE  of  the  Russian  translators  in  New  York,  asked  to 
help  with  the  Russian  articles  in  this  issue,  point 
blank  refused  to  translate  Lunacharsky's  manuscript.  "Pro- 
letarian culture,"  he  exclaimed,  "why,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing!  Then  why  should  I  take  the  trouble  to  read  about 
it?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commissar  for  education  has 
not  in  this  paper  given  as  explicit  an  explanation  of  the 
philosophy  of  proletarian  culture  as  the  editor  had  hoped 
for.  It  is  true  that  it  emerges  to  some  extent  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  programs  and  activities  which  he  describes; 
but  the  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  revolu- 
tionary conception  of  culture  for  the  masses  is  not  so  very 
different  from  that  of  the  great  leaders  in  past  movements 
for  popular  education.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  who  inquired  into 
this  subject  during  his  visit  to  Russia  in   1920,  wrote: 

The  most  inspiring  thing  in  Russia  is  that  the  socialist  re- 
volution, instantly  and  instinctively,  began  to  realize  the  ideal 
-of  universal  education  which  the  interests  and  prejudices  of 
class  have  thwarted  in   the   rest  of   Europe. 

When  he  asked  a  young  communist  student  for  the  aim 
of  Proletkult,  he  was  told: 

We  aim  at  creating  a  new  psychology  of  social  duty:  we 
want  those  who  enjoy  free  higher  education  to  learn  to  devote 
themselves  to  society,  to  repay  what  the  state  has  given 
them  in  school,  and  not  to  be  content  with  a  few  hours  of 
regulated   perfunctory   work. 

Eden  and  Cedar  Paul,  who  have  made  a  sympathetic  study 
of  this  subject  (Proletcult,  published  by  Thomas  Seltzer), 
find  a  more  definitely  revolutionary  aim  in  proletarian 
science,  literature,  art  and  ethics  for  which  they  see  the 
sources  in  Tolstoy's  teaching.  That  revolutionary  element 
consists  in  the  complete  elimination  of  the  idea  of  sanctity 
of  property  and  of  such  mores  as  require  for  their  basis  the 
idea  of  class  privilege.  The  theorists  of  proletarian  cul- 
ture do  not  deny  the  cultural  achievements  of  other  forms 
of  society;  but  they  do  believe  that  many  false  traditions  and 
forms  have  become  incrusted  upon  those  achievement?  and 
must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  set  free  a  truly  humanistic 
movement. 

IN  principle  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  such  a  thing  as  proletar- 
ian culture,  just  like  any  other  class  culture,  is  an  ab- 
surdity; but  in  reality  we  know  very  well  that  it  exists  ami 
has  its  being  in  states  of  mind.  Indeed,  the  only  useful 
mode  of  inquiry  is  the  psychological.  Perhaps  no  better 
concrete  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  ethical  side  of 
proletarian    culture    in    Russia    than    the    following    extract 


from  a  letter  by  Anna  Louise  Strong  who  has  spent  the  last 
year  in  relief  work  in  Poland  and  Russia.  She  describes  the 
performance  of  a  little  play  by  the  children  in  one  of  the 
children's  homes: 

They  had  a  play,  Big  Father  Soviet,  which  was  very  enter- 
taining, though  I  wish  I  could  have  understood  more  than  the 
outline.  It  opened  with  three  ragged  little  boys  in  a  poor 
room  complaining  of  the  injustice  that  gave  some  boys  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear  and  kept  other  boys  without  these  things. 
Then  in  comes  Big  Father  Soviet  with  a  bag,  not  unlike 
Santa  Claus,  except  for  a  red  star  in  his  white  fur  cap.  He 
fishes  out  buns  of  white  bread  and  candy  and  apples,  and 
they  wolf  them   down  most  realistically. 

Some  more  children  enter  who  want  food,  and  the  first 
children  try  to  shove  them  aside.  Big  Father  Soviet  reproves 
them  and  says  that  they  are  all  his  children  and  must  all  share 
alike.     He  hands  out  some  more  rations  to  the  new  ones. 

Then  some  beggar  children  come  in  and  begin  to  whine  for 
things,  whereupon  one  of  the  first  boys  tells  them  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  talk  to  Big  Father  Soviet — whimpering  and 
begging.  "This  is  how  you  must  talk  .  .  ."  and  he  gets  off, 
with  a  flourish  worthy  of  a  soap-boxer  or  an  army  leader: 
"Give  us  these  things!  They  belong  to  us.  That  is  what  you 
are  there  for."  Whereupon  Big  Father  Soviet  laughs  and 
tells   him    he    is    right. 

Then  a  little  bourgeois  child  comes  in  and  wants  his  share 
but  doesn't  want  to  mix  with  the  other  boys.  Father  Soviet 
asks  him  if  he  needs  the  food,  and  when  he  answers  yes,  he 
is  told  that  he  can  have  it  with  all  the  others  together  but  not 
by  himself. 

The  piece  ends  with  Big  Father  Soviet  being  practically 
buried  under  a  mob  of  boys  who,  in  the  usual  style  of  Russian 
crowds,  are  jostling  him  from  every  direction  to  get  his  goods, 
which  he  hands  out  laughingly,  as  fairly  as  he  can,  to  the 
hands   that  are  taking  them. 

The  conversation  at  the  end  is  supposed  to  carry  the  idea 
that  if  you  want  anything  you  must  just  go  and  make  Big 
Father  Soviet  get  it  for  you.  Quite  an  old,  irreverent  Amer- 
ican style  of  treating  the  government  as  general  servant! 


OUR  seekers  for  modernity  have  a  hard  time  of  it  these 
days.  No  sooner  have  they  become  reconciled  to  a 
new  "school"  of  art,  lately  imported  from  Europe,  than 
another  school  comes  along  and  pounds  the  recent  arrival  as 
dead,  totally  out  of  relation  to  the  present-day  strivings  of 
the  "young."  Some  of  the  literary  movements  listed  in  this 
issue  by  Mstislavsky  as  raging  in  Russia  have  not  even  been 
heard  of  hitherto  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  there 
is  this  consolation,  that  they  may  be  dead  by  the  time  that 
then  are  ripe  for  export  and  packed  for  foreign  consumption  ; 
so  we  may  as  well  go  on  reading  the  things  that  happen 
to  appeal  to  us  even  if  they  do  belong  to  the  decadent  "petty- 
bourgeois"  culture  of  pre-revolution  days.  Somewhat  dif- 
ferent, however,  must  be  our  feelings  when,  having  just  been 
aroused  by  all  the  arts  of  the  press  agents  and  indiscriminate 
enthusiasm  of  our  own  theatrical  folk  to  the  modernity  of 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  now  turning  away  hundreds 
every  night  from  its  portals  in  New  York,  we  are  told  that 
Stanislavsky,  its  director,  and  all  his  crowd  are  "too  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  past  to  survive  it" — in  other 
words,  also  are  "goners."  Thetbeauty  of  their  productions, 
which  we  had  emancipated  ourselves  to  enjoy,  is  "a  museum 
beauty." 

For  consolation  we  may  well  turn  to  Stanislavsky 
himself  who,  unsatisfactory  as  he  may  be  to  some  of  his 
countrymen  as  an  exponent  of  the  "living  theater,"  has  some 
mighty  wholesome  words  for  those  who,  in  all  the  strife  of 
contending  schools,  are  apt  to  forget  that  from  the  times 
of   Aeschylus  the  theater  at   its  best   has  always  done  more 


Senator  Borah  says: 


There  is  no  excuse  for  our  not  recognizing  Russia.  I  think  just  what  I  have  always  thought  about  that. 
I  see  no  sign  that  this  administration  is  going  to  recognize  Russia.  We  shall  have  to  do  it  some  time, 
of  course.     We  shall  be  overwhelmed  and  forced  into  it — but  that  time  is  not  here  yet. 

What   right   have   ice   to   say  uhat  sort   of  government   a  people   shall   have?     The   point   is   that   it   suits 
them.      Their  government  has  suited  the  Russian  people  for  more   than  five  years — and  ive  still  refuse  to 
recognize  it  because  ive  don't  like  it!     We  recognize  a  lot   of  governments  ne   don't   like   to   live   under. 
We  always  have  done  so.     Not  liking  a  government  is  no  reason  for  not  recognizing  it. 
Please   quote   me  as   saying   that   our  present  attitude  is  a  crime. 


A  cartoon  by  Hendrik  fVillem  Van  Loon 
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than  just   hold   up   the   mirror   to   the   times,   has 
artistic  medium  for  conveying  timeless  truths.     In 
interview  he  said : 

Only  the  human  personality  and  the  human  soul 
lessly  interesting  and  diverting.  With  its  discovery  of  the 
interesting  combinations  of  which  bits  of  pasteboard  and  lights 
are  capable,  the  modern  theater  forgets  the  combinations  of 
which  human  beings  are  capable.  In  the  theater  of  today 
the  decorator  and  the  mechanic  and  even  the  director  have 
begun  to  tyrannize.  ...  I  must  urge  that  no  spotlight  that 
ever  was  invented  can  illumine  the  soul  of  an  actor,  and  that 
it  is  the  actor's  emotion  which  is  the  life  juice  of  the  theater. 


SOMEBODY  in  our  American  sister  republic  of  Argen- 
tina evidently  takes  very  seriously  the  education  of 
children  in  practical  altruism.  According  to  a  recent  report, 
the  National  Education  Council  of  that  country — its  high- 
est educational  authority — has  given  permission  to  the  Na- 


tional Argentinian  Council  for  Russian  Relief  to  organize 
a  collection  for  the  relief  of  Russian  children  in  all  the 
schools.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  authority  was  given, 
and  in  a  country,  it  might  be  added,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  continually  waging  war  against  an  aggressively 
radical  labor  movement  with  strong  bolshevik  tendencies. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  collection  the  teachers  have  been  asked  to  explain  in  the 
classes  the  situation  in  Russia,  and  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  school  principals  re- 
questing their  aid. 


IN  his  note  to  the  American  consul  at  Reval  on  March  25, 
1 92 1,  Secretary  Hughes  laid  down  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  economic  bases  of  production  in  Russia 
upon   which  the  resumption  of  trade  between  that  country 
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the  United   States  must  depend : 
Safety  of  life ; 

Recognition  by  firm  guarantee  of  private  property; 
Sanctity  of  contract ; 
Rights  of  free  labor. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  the  great  presidents  and  secretaries 
of  state  who  have  formed  the  American  foreign  policies  of 
the  past  would  have  thought  of  these  terms.  True,  such 
men  as  Henry  Clay  and  John  Hay  have  laid  down  the  axiom 
that  de  facto  recognition  is  possible  without  endorsement  of 
the  form  of  government  adopted  by  a  nation  desirous  to  enter 
into  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  this  country  has  at  all  times  lived,  and 
is  now  living,  in  friendly  official  relations  with  countries 
whose  constitutions  have  neither  the  official  sanction  nor  the 
approval  of  the  American  people — in  fact,  with  countries 
whose  political  institutions  are  abhorrent  to  them.  But  it 
would  be  blinding  oneself  to  realities  not  to  admit  that  the 
case  of  Russia  involved  more  than  political  principles,  that  it 
involved  the  established  traditions  of  social  and  economic 
life  in  the  western  world. 

It  is  more  useful  to  inquire  whether  Russia  has  met  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  United  States  government  or 
whether  it  is  on  the  way  towards  meeting  them.  Some  of 
our  foremost  statesmen  and  students  of  foreign  affairs  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason,  if  ever  there  was 
reason,  to  fear  the  effect  on  the  stability  of  American  insti- 
tutions of  peaceful  cooperation  with  the  soviet  government 
in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia.  Important  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  demand  diplomatic  recognition  as  a 
beginning  of  renewed  intercourse  with  Russia.  Public  senti- 
ment generally  is  swinging  around  to  that  view. 

But  what  are  the  facts  concerning  Secretary  Hughes' 
terms?  As  regards  safety  to  life,  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  security  of  the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  and 
that  of  the  political  opponent  of  the  government.  The 
former,  we  are  told  by  recent  visitors  to  Russia,  is  at  least 
as  safe  in  Moscow  as  he  is  in  Chicago.     The  prosecution  and 
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punishment  of  political  offenders,  to  judge  from  current 
rumors,  is  still  considerably  more  severe  than  normally  in  a 
country  at  peace.  But  there  is  no  longer  a  reign  of  terror 
as  in  the  early  phases  of  the  revolution. 

Private  property  is  guaranteed  not  only  by  the  changes 
in  the  constitution  that  have  resulted  from  the  decrees  of 
the  new  economic  policy  but  also  specifically  in  many  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  soviet  government. 

Sanctity  of  contract,  at  any  rate,  is  believed  sufficiently 
firm  to  have  induced  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway  to  make  commercial  treaties  with 
Russia  and  to  have  induced  private  interests  in  these  and 
other  countries  to  enter  into  important  contracts  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Russian  resources. 

Freedom  of  labor  exists  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
some  of  the  eastern  nations  with  which  we  have  friendly 
relations.  The  Russian  industrial  worker  can  throw  up  his 
job  and  seek  employment  in  another  plant.  He  can  be  dis- 
charged on  any  reasonable  grounds.  He  can  strike.  (A 
number  of  strikes  were  in  progress  this  last  fall.) 

SINCE  Secretary  Hughes'  statement  was  made,  both  the 
American  and  the  Russian  governments  have  changed 
their  policies  in  important  respects.  The  United  States  no 
longer  insists  that  it  can  deal  only  with  a  government  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  territory  formerly  constituting  the 
Russian  empire  but  has  recognized  the  Baltic  republics.  The 
soviet  government  has  adopted  a  new  foreign  policy 
and  given  up  its  propaganda  for  world  revolution. 
The  speeches  and  acts  of  its  leaders  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  reestablishment  of  the  stability  of  the  country's 
economic  life ;  and  their  negotiations  with  foreign  powers 
have  been  solely  for  commercial  and  economic  ends. 

No  government  could  have  gone  further,  risking  the  alien- 
ation of  its  supporters,  than  has  the  Russian  in  the  admis- 
sion of  past  mistakes.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  America 
to  admit  that  she,  too,  has  made  mistakes  in  the  policies 
adopted  toward  the  Russian  situation?  For  instance,  is  it 
not  clear  now  that  reestablishment  of  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment aids  to  commercial  intercourse  would  have  gone  in- 
finitely further  to  restore  stability  in  Russia  than  the  mil- 
lions poured  out  in  temporary  relief  of  famine? 

Almost  all  returned  American  visitors  to  Russia  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  public — and  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  been  hostile  to  the  economic  and  political  prin- 
ciples of  its  present  regime — are  agreed  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  present  government  other  than 
anarchy,  that  no  counter-revolution  now  would  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  success.  The  soviet  government  which 
has  won  power  by  violence  can  count  on  the  active  support 
of  an  almost  united  people  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
regime.  It  may,  of  course,  still  be  debated  whether  America 
stands  to  gain  materially  from  recognition  of  that  regime ; 
but  no  one  could  seriously  argue  today  for  the  recognition 
of  some  other  Russian  government  now  or  in  so  much  of 
the  future  as  can  be  foreseen.  Indeed,  every  consideration 
of  our  own  national  interests,  of  the  pacification  of  Europe 
and,  above  all,  of  humanity,  would  seem  to  make  the  re- 
opening of  the  question  of  recognition  at  this  time  a  matter 
mutch  to  be  desired. 


PEACE  and  tranquillity  in  Central  America,  in  view  of 
the  history  of  that  region,  might  almost  be  looked  upon 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  last  half  century,  at  any 
rate,  no  part  of  the  globe  has  been  disturbed  so  frequently 
by  war  and  civil  war.     At  times  it  seemed  impossible,  start- 


ing by  boat  from  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  to  know  with 
any  certainty  what  government,  if  any,  would  be  in  power 
in  these  republics  on  reaching  their  shores.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  towards  stability  since  President  Roosevelt's 
conference  of  Central  American  states  in  1907  has  been 
noteworthy;  and  the  second  conference  recently  ended  at 
Washington  showed  an  even  more  decided  determination  of 
these  nations,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  not  only  to  bury  old  hatchets  but  to 
maintain  civil  tranquillity  within  the  borders  of  each  of  them. 
Whether  the  actual  conventions  signed  will  succeed  in  doing 
this  is  another  question.  The  declaration  of  these  republics 
that  they  will  only  recognize  the  existing  constitutions  and 
governments  in  each  other  may  lead  to  fresh  complications. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  not  to  intervene  in  case 
of  civil  war  or  internal  political  events  and  not  to  permit 
the  organization  within  their  territory  of  revolutionary 
movements  directed  against  the  recognized  government  of 
any  of  the  others  is  all  to  the  good.  Above  all,  the  conven- 
tion for  the  reduction  of  their  standing  armies  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  advance.  The  decision  of  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  to  submit  their  boundary  dispute  for  arbitration 
by  President  Harding  is  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
five  nations  in  entering  an  agreement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  American  Court  for  the  arbitration  of  such 
controversies  between  any  of  the  republics  as  cannot  be 
settled  by  ordinary  diplomatic  means. 

Constructive  measures  towards  greater  international  soli- 
darity are  the  agreements  entered  into  for  extradition  of 
criminals,  for  introducing  greater  uniformity  into  the  fiscal 
systems,  custom  house  regulations  and  official  weights  and 
measures  of  the  five  republics,  and  for  the  formation  of  a. 
Central  American  Bureau  to  be  charged  with  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  and  communication,  public  educa- 
tion, commerce,  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  codifica- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

OF  greater  world  importance  though  no  more  difficult 
of  accomplishment  are  the  tasks  before  the  Fifth 
Pan-American  Conference  which  is  to  meet  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  this  coming  month.  There  is  to  be  settled,  first  of 
all,  the  long-standing  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  over 
the  Tacna-Arica  territory.  There  is  the  demand  of  Bolivia 
for  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  agenda  of  this 
conference  likewise  does  not  restrict  itself  to  questions  of 
defence  and  disarmament  but  includes  great  social  and 
economic  questions.  While,  no  doubt,  the  reduction  of 
armaments  and  the  formation  of  an  American  association 
of  nations  will  engage  most  of  the  discussion,  there  are 
also  to  be  brought  up  the  codification  of  international  law, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  western  hemisphere;  the  pro- 
motion of  pulblic  health ;  the  reduction  of  liquor  con- 
sumption ;  improvement  of  ocean  transportation,  inter- 
continental railroad  and  motor  transportation,  commercial 
aircraft  and  wireless  communication ;  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion for  international  commerce ;  simplification  of  pass- 
ports;  cooperative  study  of  agricultural  problems;  stand- 
ardization of  university  degrees;  rights  of  alien  residents; 
protection  of  archeological  records. 

The  President's  selection  of  American  delegates,  includ- 
ing Henry  P.  Fletcher  and  L.  S.  Rowe,  is  a  promise  that 
the  best  side  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
South  America  will  be  represented.  There  will  be  op- 
portunities for  showing  to  our  southern  neighbors  the 
sincerity  of  our  regard,  not  only  for  peace,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  all  American  peoples — opportunities,  moreover, 
let  it  be  hoped,  for  entering  in  definite,  practical  ways  into 
common  plans  for  social  and  economic  betterment  and 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  large  resources  of  tlii> 
nation. 
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coupled  with  the  criminal  blockade  of  the  Entente  powers 
had  completed  the  havoc.  But  the  nationalization  decree 
accomplished  this  much:  it  made  social  revolution  a  reality 
in  the  country  districts;  it  put  an  end  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

After  the  October  revolution,  96.8  per  cent  of  the  land 
found  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  2.7  per  cent  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  the  soviet  republic  and  about  5  per 
cent  into  that  of  local  agrarian  communes.  In  the  Ukraine, 
the  soviet  government  got  3.2  per  cent  of  the  land,  the  com- 
munes .8  per  cent  and  the  peasants  96  per  cent.  The  land- 
owner as  such  disappeared.  The  Bolsheviki  almost  realized 
the  dreams  of  Stenka  Razin  and  Emelyian  Pugatchev.  They 
became  national  heroes — but  not  for  long. 

THE  deposed  landlord  did  not  become  reconciled  to  the 
peasant  revolution ;  and  he  had  the  support  of  the  En- 
tente. Until  that  time — the  middle  of  191 8 — the  envoys 
of  the  Entente  nations  stayed  on  in  Russia  and  by  every 
possible — though  not  always  legal — means  encouraged  and 
supported  the  counter-revolution  of  the  landowners  and 
bourgeois.  On  April  5  (henceforth  all  dates  are  new 
style),  the  Japanese  landed  at  Vladivostok,  and  soon  after 
came  the  English.  On  April  9,  German  counter-revolution- 
ary forces  occupied  Kharkov  and  completely  cut  off  the 
industrial  center  of  Russia  from  the  Donetz  coal  region. 
On  April  12,  the  English  landed  at  Murmansk  and  steadily 
advanced  northward.  On  May  26,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  at 
the  signal  of  the  Entente,  began  an  open  revolt,  and  Soviet 
Russia  was  deprived  of  the  Ural,  rich  in  metals,  and  the 
Volga  basin,  the  only  feeder  of  Great  Russia  after  the  loss 
of  Siberia  and  the  Ukraine.  Soviet  Russia  thus  lost  its 
coal,  metal  and  grain  and  was  cut  off  from  every  sea,  while 
the  boot  of  German  militarism  was  crushing  the  life  out  of 
her.  She  was  ready  for  every  sacrifice  if  only  it  insured 
peace. 

The  Entente  maintained  a  disdainful  silence.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  be  done:  to  grit  one's  teeth,  pick  up  the 
rifle  and  fight  to  the  last.  This  the  soviet  government  did 
and,  this  doing,  it  added  to  the  history  of  the  world  a  heroic 
page.  But  in  so  doing  it  also  ran  up  against  the  peasant 
with  his  narrow  class  interest  and  lack  of  political  under- 
standing. On  October  28  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  Red  army.  The  revolutionary  army  as  well  as  the 
city  workers  had  to  be  fed,  though  industry  and  trade  were 
dead  and  could  give  nothing  to  the  peasant  in  return.  The 
government  was  compelled  to  resort  to  forcible  seizure  of 
surplus  breadstuff's.  (Decree  of  May  14,  191 8.)  The 
peasantry  became  indignant. 

To  break  down  the  opposition,  it  became  necessary  to 
introduce  a  class  struggle  into  the  village  which,  under  the 
revolution,  had  abolished  classes.  The  government  instituted 
a  Committee  on  Poverty  (decree  of  June  12).  This  com- 
mittee was  overrun,  to  be  sure,  with  criminals  and  adventur- 
ers and  still  further  deepened  the  breach  between  the  toiling 
peasantry  and  the  soviet  government.  The  left-wing  Socialist- 
Revolutionists  who  had  hitherto  worked  with  the  commu- 
nists assumed  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  towards  them. 
Later  they  were  joined  by  Makhno  who  had  a  following 
among  the  Ukrainian  peasants. 

Again,  when  the  revolution  was  on  the  brink  of  failure, 
it  was  the  Russian  landed  proprietors  who  by  their  action 
saved  it.  When  Denikin  had  reached  Tula  and  Yudenitch 
got  as  far  as  Petrograd,  the  peasantry  showed  a  change  of 
heart ;    it  rushed  to  the  ranks  of  the  Red  army  and  waged 


war  against  its  former  oppressors.  By  the  end  of  1920,  the 
counter-revolution  was  crushed  to  the  ground.  Only  in  the 
Crimea  there  was  still  Wrangel,  sitting  like  a  tarantula  in 
his  lair  and,  by  his  aggressive  land  policy,  still  more  dis- 
crediting the  Whites  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants.  On  October 
19,  1920,  even  Makhno  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Bolsheviki  in  order  to  fight  Wrangel.  On  November  16, 
Kertch  was  taken,  and  Wrangel,  the  last  knight  of  czarism, 
fled  to  Constantinople. 


passed 


THUS,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Russian  peasant 
through  three  distinct  revolutionary  periods;  in  the  first 
— from  October  191 7  to  the  middle  of  191 8 — he  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  revolution — almost  its  moving  force;  in  the 
second  period,  approximately  until  February,  191 9,  he  was 
everywhere — along  the  Don,  in  the  province  of  Kuban,  in 
the  Ukraine  and  in  Siberia — offering  resistance  to  the  soviet 
government;  in  the  third  (lasting  nearly  two  years)  he 
again  sided  with  the  soviet  government,  but  more  soberly 
and  without  enthusiasm,  in  the  joint  campaign  against  the 
counter  revolution  of  the  White  Guards. 

With  the  beginning  of  1920,  the  Russian  peasant  entered 
a  fourth  period.  Having  crushed  the  counter-revolution,  he 
wanted  to  return  to  a  normal  life.  He  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "proletarian  dictatorship,"  free  elections  to  the 
Soviets  and,  especially,  abolition  of  forcible  expropriation  and 
restoration  of  the  right  to  dispose  freely  of  surplus  crops. 
The  peasant  remained  absolutely  opposed  to  communism. 
The  Bolshevist  government  delayed  action,  and  the  peasants 
began  to  revolt.  On  March  2,  1921,  Kronstadt  was  in 
rebellion.  It  is  true,  this  rebellion  was  crushed,  but  it  served 
to  remind  the  Bolsheviki  of  their  danger;  they  began  de- 
liberately to  compromise  just  as  previously  they  had  deliber- 
ately gone  ahead.  On  March  15,  at  the  height  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  confiscation  of  crops  which  the  peasants  hated 
so  much  was  entirely  abandoned,  to  be  replaced  a  week  later 
by  a  tax  on  foodstuffs.  The  peasants  were  guaranteed  the 
right  of  free  trade  in  their  surplus  products,  and  this  by  a 
further  decree,  on  March  28,  was  extended  to  include  all 
farm  products  of  whatever  kind.  On  April  30,  this  con- 
cession was  extended  to  all  manual  trades,  and  on  August  9 
the  transition  to  the  "new  economic  policy"  was  officially  an- 
nounced. The  communist  government  renounced  commu- 
nism'— in  other  words,  the  peasant  had  secured  a  notable 
triumph. 

WHAT  next?  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  peasant  will 
let  this  victory  slip  out  of  his  hands.  He  will  quietly 
tolerate  the  dictatorship  of  another  class  so  long  as  it  is 
careful  to  respect  his  farming  interests.  This  means  that 
the  breach  between  the  "bourgeois"  village  and  the  "prole- 
tarian" city  will  become  wider  and  deeper.  It  means  that 
capitalism  will  take  root  in  the  semi-communist  industries 
and  eventually  will  eat  up  even  the  purely  communistic 
institutions  of  the  proletariat.  It  means  that  a  new  conflict 
between  the  communist  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  is  in- 
evitable. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  fifth  period  in  the  revo- 
lutionary history  of  the  Russian  peasant.  Either  the  city 
proletariat,  to  check  the  growth  of  capitalism,  will  return  to 
communism  and  Red  terror;  or  the  peasant  will  break 
down  all  legal  and  illegal  barriers,  sweep  down  upon  the 
Soviets  and  make  the  soviet  government  a  peasant  govern- 
ment. Further  than  this  it  is  both  difficult  and  idle  to 
speculate. 
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blue  eyes.  Alexandra  Tolstoy  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  new  distribution  of  land. 

He  smiled  at  her  question  and  said,  "Why  does  Alexandra 
Lvovna  ask?  She  knows  it  is  right  that  the  land  should 
belong  to  us  who  labor  for  it.  But  then  you  others  should 
not  be  driven  out.  Let  the  landlords  have  their  little  acre. 
Those  who  do  not  care  for  work  will  soon  settle  their  own 
affair.     If  we  do  not  feed  them  they  must  work  or  die." 

Another  time  the  talk  was  of  foreigners.  Someone  asked 
in  joke,  "How  would  it  be,  Taras,  if  we  should  have  the 
Americans  come  and  rule  us,  or  the  Germans?  They  are 
much  cleverer  than  we." 

He  looked  at  us  solemnly  for  a  minute.  "Strangers  to 
take  our  land — our  Russian  land?"  His  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  he  sat  quite  silent  until  we  were  ready  to  leave. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  main  work  of  the  commune  should 
*■  be  the  carrying  out  of  Tolstoy's  educational  ideas.  In 
i860  he  founded  his  own  school  at  Yasnaya  to  put  into 
practice  theories  on  which  he  had  been  working  for  years. 
The  children  were  gathered  at  first  from  nearby  cottages  and 
later  from  the  farthest  villages  of  the  volost  to  study  under 
the  direction  of  a  peasant  teacher  whom  he  trained  and  to 
play  in  this  strange  school  where  work  was  made  a  pleasure. 
The  tyrant  of  the  old  village  school  was  deposed,  and  the 
only  repressive  forces  were  the  children's  self-discipline  and 
their  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  old  routine  of 
learning  by  rote  was  discarded.  Each  child  was  taught  to 
observe  for  himself,  to  sharpen  his  own  five  senses,  to  think 
clearly,  and  then  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
sincerity.  To  find  the  truth,  he  learned,  is  the  object  of 
gaining  knowledge  in  school,  and  this  can  be  attained  only 
through  honest  labor.  The  government  looked  with  suspi- 
cion on  Tolstoy's  educational  experiment.  His  ideas  of  the 
free  development  of  the  individual,  of  justice  and  of  common 
brotherhood  were  potentially  revolutionary.  In  1863  the 
school  was  closed  and  a  new  government  school  built  to 
teach  the  village  children  on  the  narrow  orthodox  plan. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution,  the  soviet  Commissariat 
of  Education  recognized  its  debt  to  Tolstoy  by  adopting 
many  of  his  ideas  in  its  school  program  and  by  giving  funds 
for  an  experimental  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  in  which  his 
work  was  to  be  carried  on  again  by  the  commune  after  the 
long  vacation  of  sixty  years.  It  was  planned  to  build  a 
new  school  as  a  memorial,  and  a  competition  for  plans  was 
held  among  the  best  Russian  architects.  All  of  the  original 
suggestions,  however,  were  rejected  by  Alexandra  Tolstoy 
as  out  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  her  father's  teach- 
ing. With  the  help  of  the  skilled  carpenters  and  builders 
of  the  village,  she  made  plans  for  a  simple  building,  much 
like  the  wooden  cottages  of  the  peasants,  with  ample  light, 
airy  classrooms,  workshops  and  assembly  halls.  In  1918 
the  government  voted  44,000.000  rubles  for  the  construction 
of  this  building;  but  before  the  grant  was  received  the  ruble 
had  depreciated  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  just 
enough  to  pay  for  replacing  two  broken  panes  of  glass  in 
the  old  building! 

The  primary  school  is  still  housed  in  the  little  wooden 
hut  built  sixty  years  ago  by  the  czarist  government.  It  is 
no  larger  than  most  of  the  peasant  cottages  and  not  so  well 
built.  There  are  120  village  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old  to  be  taught  in  a  single  room  which  should  hold 
not  more  than  thirty.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
children  are  divided  into  two  shifts,  coming  every  other  day. 
Even  then  the  class  is  unbearably  overcrowded,  and  in  winter 


ventilation  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  cold.  Fuel  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain,  and  lately  each  child  has  had  to- 
bring  a  stick  of  wood  with  him  every  day  in  order  to  keep 
the  school  open.  Few  of  them  had  enough  warm  clothing.  The 
teacher  pointed  out  some  little  boys  who  walked  four  miles 
to  and  from  school  every  day  in  low  slippers  made  of  birch 
bark  or  rope,  their  legs  wrapped  puttee-fashion  in  cotton 
rags.  Many  of  the  children  looked  weak  and  ill,  but  exact 
medical  facts  were  unknown  since  there  is  no  doctor  or  nurse 
nearer  than  Toula,  sixteen  miles  away.  On  account  of  the 
bad  sanitary  conditions,  the  part-time  system  and  the  lack  of 
essential  school  supplies,  most  of  the  pupils  are  retarded. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  with  two  classes  of  thirty  children 
going  on  in  one  small  room,  in  a  temperature  near  the  freez- 
ing point,  without  books  and  often  without  paper  and  pencil, 
any  progress  is  made  at  all. 

THE  secondary  school  has  its  class-room  and  workshop  in 
an  old  stable  on  the  Yasnaya  Polyana  estate.  Part  of 
the  stable  is  still  occupied  by  the  cows  and  pigs  of  the  ex- 
perimental farm,  and  the  rest  has  been  boarded  off  to  form 
two  small  rooms.  The  original  equipment  of  the  workshop 
in  191 7  consisted  of  one  saw  and  one  plane.  With  this  and 
a  supply  of  wood  from  the  commons,  the  two  teachers  and 
some  of  the  older  boys  built  the  class-rooms  and  the  neces- 
sary benches,  tables  and  stools.  Forty  children  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  school,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  The 
course  of  study  includes  theory  of  agriculture,  science,  math- 
ematics, literature,  mechanical  drawing,  painting  and  design, 
with  practical  work  in  carpentry,  book-binding,  farming  and 
breeding.  Both  of  the  teachers  are  peasants  and  pupils  of 
Tolstoy.  Their  enthusiasm  and  the  backing  of  the  com- 
mune have  carried  them  over  every  practical  difficulty  to 
real  achievement ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  fine,  and  the 
children's  work  compares  favorably  with  the  output  of  the 
finely  equipped  model  homes  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 

The  commune  maintains,  in  addition  to  the  schools,  a  free 
library  in  a  little  cottage  just  beyond  the  gates  of  the  estate  ; 
and  its  plans  for  the  future  include  a  children's  clinic,  a 
summer  day-nursery  and  a  community  house.  The  clinic  is 
the  greatest  present  need  of  the  village,  for  the  health  of 
the  children  is  extremely  bad  after  years  of  undernourish- 
ment and  lack  of  medical  attention.  The  Commissariat  of 
Health  has  promised  to  contribute  the  doctor's  salary,  and 
the  American  Relief  Administration  has  already  supplied 
drugs  and  simple  medical  equipment. 

The  commune  looks  forward  bravely  to  years  of  struggle 
before  its  program  can  be  put  into  effect.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  new  buildings  and  equipment  needed,  ?^.ooo,  would 
represent  about  150  milliards  of  paper  rubles  at  the  present 
time,  an  amount  far  beyond  the  budget  possibilities  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Education.  Tchckov,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  commissariat,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining this  sum  from  his  department,  has  issued  a  public 
appeal  for  the  school.     He  says: 

The  memory  of  Tolstoy  is  closely  tied  to  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
There  he  was  born  and  spent  most  of  his  life,  and  there  he 
now  lies  buried.  Those  who  have  respect  not  only  for  his 
writings,  but  also  for  his  noble  life  work,  should  not  forget 
the  school  which  he  founded  for  the  children  of  Yasnava 
Polyana,  nor  his  peasant  neighbors  for  whom  he  felt  so  deeply, 
and  to  whom  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his  land.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Russian  people,  and  of  all  those  who  esteem  Tol- 
stoy throughout  the  world,  not  only  to  remember  his  work 
hut  to  take  some  active  part  in  continuing  it. 
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Labor's  Task  Where  Labor  Rules 


{Continued  from  page  725) 


him,  he  asked,  "What  is  America  going  to  do  for  us?" 
and  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  said :  "It  docs  not 
matter  what  you  are  going  to  do,  the  worst  times  have 
passed  for  us.  It  is  still  bad.  But  we  are  getting  on  better. 
Russia  will  be  all  right."  He  was  a  simple  workman  and 
did  not  belong  to  any  party.  In  the  place  where  he  was 
working  was  a  large  ikon  before  which  he  prayed  at  inter- 
vals.    He  said: 

God  and  Russia  will  save  us.  We  shall  get  more  next  year. 
It  does  not  matter  what  you  do.  We  are  getting  better,  hey, 
what  do  you  say?  The  young  people  are  learning,  and  we, 
the  older  ones,  are  working.  It  will  be  better  soon.  The  worst 
has  passed.  Ilyitch  (that  is  what  Lenin  is  called)  will  see  to 
it  that  we  get  better. 

I  descended  into  a  coal  mine.  They  work  under  great 
handicaps,  these  Russian  miners.  The  engines  are  not 
working  well,  horses  are  few  and  methods  are  primitive. 
Because  men  refused  to  work  for  the  low  wages  in  the 
mines,  and  also  because  many  of  the  miners  were  killed  at 
the  front,  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  women  and' 
children.  In  one  mine  I  found  that  five  per  cent  of  the 
workers  underground  were  women  and  girls.  "It  is  bad 
that  these  girls  are  here,"  said  an  old  miner,  "they  hear 
only  bad  talk  and  get  little  pay.  Thirty-five  million  rubles 
a  month,  that  is  what  they  get,  and  the  bad  talk,  too.  Eh- 
heh,  the  good  old  days!"  "Tell  me,"  I  said,  "how  do  you 
live?"  "Well,"  he  answered,  "I  have  worked  here  for 
many  years,  and  I  shall  go  on  working  here  until  I  die. 
Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  better." 

As  we  came  up  from  the  mine,  I  found  at  its  mouth  a 
group  of  miners  eating  black  bread  and  drinking  tea.  They 
were  rugged  people,  but  soft-hearted,  as  I  found  out  later. 
All  of  them  had  lived  through  the  war,  had  fought  and 
been  wounded.  All  of  them  had  been  born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. All  had  been  miners  before  the  war.  All  of 
them  had  come  from  farms,  and  four  to  five  months  each 
year  they  returned  to  the  farms  and  worked  there.  They 
were  not  what  we  in  America  would  call  industrial  work* 
ers.  They  were  half-peasant,  half-industrial  laborers.  All 
of  them  were  illiterate. 

I  asked  the  eldest  how  he  was  getting  on.  "If  we  only 
had  enough  bread,"  he  answered.  The  rest  of  them  were 
examining  me.  The  youngest  whispered  to  the  man  sitting 
near  him  that  I  must  be  one  of  those  persons  who  came  to 
buy  up  the  mine.  "That  is  good,"  he  whispered  back, 
"then   we  shall   get  more   bread   to  eat." 

I  asked  another  one  of  the  group,  a  middle-aged  man, 
"Do  you  have  no  more  than  you  had  before  the  revolution?" 
"No,  we  have  less  bread  now  than  we  had  before  the  re- 
volution." "But  it  is  getting  better  than  it  was  last  year?" 
I  asked  again.  To  this  he  replied :  "Yes,  better,  better, 
but  still  not  like  the  old  times."  "But  did  you  not  work 
harder  before  than  you  do  now?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "we 
worked  harder  and  we  had  more  to  eat,  and  now,  well, 
it  is  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Yes,  it  is  better,  but  still 
we  have  not  enough  bread."  He  was  smiling,  and  there 
was  hope  in  his  gentle  eyes. 

"But  in  what  way  is  it  better  now  than  it  was  in  the 
old  days?"  "Well,  we  have  a  vacation  every  year  now,"  he 
replied,  "and  our  bosses  are  people  of  our  own  kind,  and 
the  engineers  do  not  shout  at  us ;  they  tell  us  that  the  mine 
is  our  mine.  But,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "I  don't  see 
that  it  makes  any  difference  to  whom  the  mine  belongs,  if 
we  don't  get  enough  bread." 

"Would  you  like  to  come  to  America?"  I  asked  the 
youngest  one. 


"I  would,"  he  replied,  "if  there  is  enough  bread."  "How 
much  do  you  earn  a  month  ?"  I  asked.  "I  do  not  know," 
he  answered,  "it  is  such  a  long  time  since  we  had  any  wages 
that  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  get,  and  even  if  it  was  a 
lot  on  paper,  we  don't  get  real  money  anyhow."  "How 
do  you  live  then?"  I  asked.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "we  get 
payoks  (rations),  so  much  bread  or  flour  and  at  times  even 
sugar  every  month,  and  that  is  how  we  live.  Money  I 
have  not  seen  for  a  long  time." 

In  many  factories  the  workers  have  not  been  paid  for 
months.  But  last  September  the  government  started  to 
pay  its  back  wages,  and  it  is  now  trying  to  pay  wages  reg- 
ularly. 

"Is  there  a  night  school  at  this  place?"  I  asked  the  eldest 
one.  "Yes,  one  started  some  time  ago,  but  Ave  were  so 
hungry  and  tired  in  the  evening  that  we  could  not  attend 
it;  and  then  what  does  it  matter?  I  got  along  so  many 
years   of   my   life   working   in   the   mine   without    knowing 
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how  to  read  and  write  that  I  can  get  along  just  the  same 
now.     If  I  only  had  enough  to  eat." 

"Do  you  like  the  government?"  I  asked.  "I  guess  the 
government  is  not  bad,  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  they 
would  pay  us  money  and  gave  us  more  bread." 

"How  about  Ilyitch?"  I  asked.  "I  guess  he  is  a  fine 
man.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him.  If  he  could  be 
the  czar  it  would  be  still  better." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  czar,  back  again?"  "Oh, 
no,"  he  replied  rapidly,  "he  was  bad  and  made  war.  And 
my  boy  who  is  now  in  the  army  tells  me  that  the  Red 
Army  is  so  strong  that  we  shall  not  have  any  more  wars." 

Suddenlv   the   young  one  got   up   and   said    to   me:    "Are 
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you  going  to  buy  up  the  mine?"  When  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  looked  very  sorrowful  and  sat  down  again  to 
eat  his  black  bread.  "If  we  only  could  have  enough  bread," 
murmured  the  old  one,  and  the  engineer  who  was  with  me 
whispered:  "You  see  they  are  workingmen.  They  want 
bread." 

WHEN  I  was  down  in  the  Donetz  Basin  I  had  a  mind 
to  return  first  to  Moscow  and  from  there  go  down 
to  the  oil  fields,  but  after  considering  the  matter  I  decided 
to  try  and  see  if  a  trip  could  be  undertaken  from  the  prov- 
inces to  another  part  of  Russia.  Generally,  the  trains  start 
from  Moscow  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  tickets  to  another 
important  part  if  the  ticket  has  not  been  secured  at  the 
Moscow  station. 

After  many  vicissitudes  I  arrived  in  Baku  and  found 
myself  in  the  same  position  as  when  in  other  strange  cities 
in  Russia.  I  did  not  know  where  to  go  for  a  room.  I 
looked  over  my  papers  again  and  found  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  prime  minister  of  the  Azerbaijan  Republic.  I  called 
on  him,  but  could  not  see  him.  I  had  a  tilt  with  his  secre- 
tary who,  I  thought,  did  not  want  to  let  me  see  him.  Again 
I  used  my  magic  slip,  and  then  a  room  came  forward  just 
as  it  does  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  a  murmur  of  a  few  words, 
and  the  table  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  oil  fields  of  Baku  do  not  present  an  aspect  of  desola- 
tion. Nothing  is  destroyed  in  spite  of  the  many  wars  that 
have  been  waged  in  that  district.  The  output  is  not  very 
low  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  industries  in  Russia. 
The  whole  oil  production  of  Russia  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  production. 

Here  is  a  little  history  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
Baku  district.  In  November,  191 7,  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion took  place.  In  May,  191 8,  occurred  the  nationalization 
of  oil  fields.  In  June,  191 8,  "counter-revolutionary"  forces 
revolted  against  the  soviet  government  and  established  the 
Central  Caspian  dictatorship  and  called  to  their  aid  General 
Vitcherakhoff.  There  were  two  Vitcherakhoff  brothers 
and  one  operated  in  northern  Baku.  They  had  about  10,000 
soldiers  between  them,  including  some  English  veterans. 
They  organized  a  massacre  and  are  said  to  have  killed 
25,000  Armenians  and  Mohammedans.  The  Tartars  started 
an  offensive  in  Baku  in  the  middle  of  September,  191 8, 
and  in  a  horrible  massacre  against  the  Armenians  killed 
about  30,000.  The  total  population  of  Baku  is  about 
250,000.  In  November,  191 8,  the  English  occupied  Baku 
with  about  12,000  soldiers.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  in- 
dustry was  denationalized,  and  the  English  organized  a 
nationalistic  government  which  was  called  the  Mussovat. 
In  April,  1920,  the  soviet  government  recaptured  Baku. 
A  battle  took  place  between  them  and  the  English  and 
Indian  troops  at  Enzelny,  a  little  town  in  Persia,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Caucasus.  After  this  battle  the  Indian 
troops  surrendered,  the  officers  of  the  English  army  fled  ; 
and  the  soviet  government  has  since  been  in  possession  of 
the  country. 

Professor  Ivan  M.  Gou'bkin,  the  head  of  the  oil  section 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Economy,  a  geologist  of 
note,  said  to  me:  "We  need  money  first,  then  materials,  tin 
sheets,  pipes,  boring  tools  in  order  to  so  develop  our  oil 
industry  that  we  may  put  it  on  a  solid  basis."  The  most  im- 
portant oil  fields  are  in  the  Baku  region,  Groznu  and  Ural 
Emba.  The  refineries  of  the  district  are  well  preserved. 
The  engineers  are  all  working  after  a  fashion,  and  those  to 
whom  I  talked,  while  not  approving  of  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment, are  hoping  that  something  better  will  come  soon. 
They  expect  the  situation  to  be  improved  by  foreign  con- 
cessionaries. 

Here  I  felt  that  the  technical  help  is  giving  only  lip  service 
to  the  government.     They  are  half-hearted  in  their  work — 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANSWER? 

We  have  been  told  by  home  furnishing  editors  of  great 
magazines,  by  leaders  of  women's  clubs,  and  by  others  inter- 
ested in  home  beautifying,  that  we  ought  to  recognize  it 
as  a  duty  to  let  the  public  know  in  the  largest  way  possible 
of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  popularizing  the  art  metal 
crafts  at  prices  which  have  taken  them  out  of  the  luxury 
class  and  have  brought  them  within  the  financial  means  of 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  unusual  and  distinc- 
tive. 

The  furnishings  of  a  home  are  a  concrete  reflection  of  the 
character  and  taste  of  those  who  live  in  it.  Mere  tables 
and  chairs  are  expressionless.  Pieces  like  ART  COLONY 
PRODUCTS  brighten  the  home,  give  tone  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  show  fine  breeding.  ART  COLONY  PRODUCTS 
are  lasting  in  makeup,  and  as  they  are  themselves  repro- 
ductions of  the  arts  of  all  times,  so  are  they  in  turn  con- 
structed so  as  to  someday  serve  as  reproductions  for  our 
future  generations.  They  are  as  permanent  and  enduring 
in  their  beauty  as  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 

Yet,  with  our  policy  to  nationalize  their  use,  they  have  been  so 
priced  that  many  of  them  can  be  bought  for  the  cost  of  a  single  good 
theater  ticket,  and  they  can  be  afforded  to  supplant  the  momentary 
gift   which    is   generally   brought   to   the   week-end    hostess. 

Does  such  a  movement,  therefore,  merit  your  cooperation,  encour- 
agement and  concrete  support?  The  usefulness  of  this  organization 
can  onlv  be  measured  by  the  public's  response.  Does  the  public 
want  such  products?  The  ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES  invites 
suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  how  it  can  serve  the  public  on  the 
largest  and  most  useful  scale.  It  will  be  pleased  to  send  its  catalogue 
to  you  and  such  of  your  friends  whose  names  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us. 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  salaries  are  at  least  ten  and 
sometimes  twenty  times  higher  than  those  of  the  working- 
men.  They  are  paid  more  regularly  than  any  other  group 
of  people.  Their  places  of  living  I  found  much  better  than 
I  had  expected.  If  the  attitude  of  the  government  to  its 
engineers  had  been  as  liberal  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  at 
present,  I  imagine  that  the  bad  feeling  which  now  exists 
among  these  men  would  never  have  arisen.  But  the  Bol- 
shevik government  is  now  trying  to  repair  the  mistakes  made 
in  its  attitude  towards  the  engineers  in  the  beginning. 

Oil  is  exported  to  England,  France  and  Italy.  Up  to  the 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sinclair  concession,  no 
important  concession  has  been  given  out.  The  workers  em- 
ployed there  belong  to  different  nationalities.  They  are  paid 
very  little,  and  they  have  not  received  pay  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  as  I  heard  it  in  other  industries. 
Capital  is  needed,  and  without  capital  they  cannot  raise  the 
oil  production.  Oil  workers  earn  even  less  money  than 
miners.  During  October,  1922.  an  oil  worker  earned  about 
60  million   rubles  a  month. 

WHEN  I  returned  to  Moscow  I  dropped  into  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Economy  to  see  an  economist  who 
is  employed  there.  We  talked  about  my  trips,  and  suddenly 
he  said  to  me: 

Let  me  show  you  how  our  industries  work.  An  interesting 
illustration  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  refers  to  the 
sugar  industry.  Last  year  we  produced  4,000,000  poods.  This 
year  we  hope  to  produce  8,000,000  poods.  Before  the  war  we 
had  a  production  of  100,000,000  poods.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  there  is  no  demand  for  sugar  at  present,  even  at  the 
low  production.  The  production  of  sugar  costs  the  state 
twelve  gold  rubles  per  pood.  In  foreign  countries  a  pood  is 
sold  for  three  or  four  rubles.  Add  to  that  four  gold  rubles 
for  duty  and  one  gold  ruble  for  transport,  and  it  comes  to 
nine  gold  rubles.  That  is  still  less  than  the  production  of  the 
pood  costs  us.  Before  the  war  a  pood  cost  four  gold  rubles. 
Now  the  soviet  state  has  prohibited  the  import  of  sugar.  Last 
year  when  we  produced  only  4  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  pro- 
duction we  had  more  workers  employed  in  the  sugar  factories 
than  before  the  war. 

The  present  state  of  the  Russian  industries  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  one  cause  alone.  There  is  the  heritage  of  the 
past.  One  who  judges  the  Russian  industrial  situation  of 
today  cannot  do  so  without  making  comparisons  with  the 
past.  The  czarist  government  had  always  neglected  the 
industries.  Then  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  wars,  revolu- 
tion, blockade,  famine,  civil  war  that  Russia  had  passed 
through  in  the  last  sixteen  years.  Only  two  years  ago  the 
Donetz  Basin,  the  oil  fields  and  the  industries  of  the  Urals 
were  in  the  hands  of  governments  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviks. 

There  is  further  the  lack  of  industrial  organizers.  A  few 
Henry  Fords  could  do  a  lot  in  Russia.  Russian  industry 
has  also  suffered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  many  people 
were  placed  in  charge  of  factories  who  were  better  com- 
munists than  managers.  During  the  days  of  the  big  turmoil, 
it  was  loyalty  to  the  cause  that  decided  who  should  be  placed 
in  a  responsible  position.  They  acted  in  the  way  an  Amer- 
ican union  is  forced  to  act  under  certain  circumstances. 
When  a  strike  breaks  out  the  men  entrusted  with  responsible 
positions  are  those  upon  whom  the  members  can  rely  as  re- 
gards their  loyalty,  not  necessarily  those  most  competent  for 
the  job.  To  all  this  comes  the  confusion  inevitably  bound 
up  with  entrusting  the  running  of  a  factory  to  the  hands 
of  workers.     They  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  workers'  management  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  a  history  of  experiments  and  mistakes  that 
naturally  go  with  them.  The  specialists  were  distrusted 
and  put  aside  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  been  of  enorm- 
ous service  in  rebuilding  the  industries.  Discipline  was  1 
rare  thing.     The  workers  came   in   at   any   time,   some   did 
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not  come  at  all  except  when  the  rations  were  distributed. 
Wages  were  standardized  and  equalized,  and  the  worker 
was  interested  in  getting  as  much  of  a  ration  as  possible  and 
doing  as  little  work  as  he  could. 

With  the  new  economic  policy  the  soviet  administration 
has  introduced  new  standards  of  work.  The  workers  still 
have  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  factory.  But  the  running 
of  it  is  entrusted  more  and  more  to  competent  hands.  While 
discipline  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be,  the  measures  which 
the  communists  are  adopting  at  present  give  hope  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction. 

All  these  difficulties  could  perhaps  be  overcome  if  the  one 
great  difficulty,  lack  of  capital,  would  not  stand  in  the  way. 
Without  more  available  capital,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
metal  and  mining  industries  can  be  improved  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  lighter  industries  show  signs  of  rec- 
overy. But  we  have  seen  in  the  description  of  the  meetings 
in  the  Ural  and  the  visits  in  the  Donetz  Basin  that  the  sit- 
uation in  general  does  not  look  encouraging. 

The  important  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection 
is  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  Supreme  Council  of 
Public  Economy  in  August,  1922,  gave  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  the  mills  and  plants  of  Russia  as 
853,556.  By  adding  to  this  number  the  700,000  who  are 
employed  in  the  railroad  service,  we  get  about  a  million 
and  a  half  as  the  strength  of  the  industrial  workers  of 
Russia.  Their  material  gains  have  been  very  small  indeed. 
They  have  in  the  last  five  years  endured  perhaps  more  than 
the  workers  of  any  other  country.  Their  wages  are  today 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  a  generation.  Their  food  and 
shelter  have  improved  only  in   rare  cases. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  economist  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  I  have  obtained  estimates  on  wages  which 
seem  to  me  a  fair  representation.  Measured  in  gold  rubles 
and  kopeks,  the  metal  workers  earn  today  11.6  rubles,  com- 
pared with  the  35.8  they  earned  in  191 3.  Miners  get  today 
an  average  of  about  1 1  gold  rubles.  Textile  workers  earned 
in  1 91 3  an  average  of  20.6  rubles  as  against  9.5  today. 
Those  employed  in  the  leather  industry  received  in  191 3 
an  average  wage  of  22.25  rubles,  against  15  today. 

In  the  establishments  heavily  subsidized  by  the  state  wages 
are  still  lower.  In  such  places  the  wages  were  as  follows 
in  1922  (in  gold  rubles):  January,  5.9  to  10.9;  February, 
3.85  to  13.9;  March,  4.9  to  14.4;  April,  3.8  to  11.45;  May, 
3.8  to  10.35  ;  June,  4.75  to  11.5.  A  gold  ruble  is  equivalent 
to  half  a  dollar. 

The  higher  wages  are  paid  by  the  metal  industries  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  The  lower  figures  indicate  the 
wages  paid  in  the  provinces.  The  metal  'workers  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  are  the  great  strongholds  of  Bolshevik  sup- 
port.    They  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  in   the  past. 

In  the  provinces  the  workers'  homes  are  not  much  better 
today  than  they  were  during  the  czar's  days.  One  hears 
a  good  deal  of  plans  for  the  building  of  new  homes,  but 
nothing  has  come  of  it  up  to  the  present.  Many  families 
still  live  in  a  single  room,  sharing  the  kitchen  with  their 
neighbors. 

In  Moscow,  because  of  the  great  shortage  of  buildings, 
large  communal  houses  are  assigned  to  different  factories. 
To  be  sure,  these  structures  are  in  great  need  of  repair. 
But  the  workers  have  better  dwellings  than  they  had  before 
the  revolution.  Large  hotels  and  spacious  houses,  once 
owned  by  clubs  and  the  nobility,  are  occupied  today  by 
workers.  And  the  rent  is  nominal — about  eight  to  ten 
rubles  a  month.  I  spent  many  a  night  with  workers  at 
their  homes  and  found  these  a  decided  improvement  over 
what  they  were  in  the  past. 

The  workers  have  all  kinds  of  special  privileges  for 
theaters,  conceits  and  other  amusements.  In  the  period 
of   war-communism   the   workers  had    free   entrance   to   all 
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Some  Timely  Books  For  All  Time 


MIRRORS  of  MOSCOW 

By   LOUISE   BRYANT 

With     Portrait     Illustrations    and 

Colored    Wrapper    by    Cesare 

Louise  Bryant  has  fine  perception 
for  the  features  that  mark  In- 
dividuality. When  you  have  been 
through  her  portrait  gallery,  you 
feel  you  have  seen  a  composite 
picture  of  the  whole  of  Russia  it- 
self, in  every  phase  of  its  vivid, 
complex  life  Each  portrait  is  a 
revelation  of  a  certain  side  of 
Russia,  as  for  instance.  Father 
Tikon  of  the  religious  side,  Lun- 
acharzky  of  the  educational  side, 
Kollontai  of  the  woman  question, 
and  so  on.  The  author's  method 
is    non-partisan.  $2  50 


AFTER  the  PEACE 

By  H.    N.    BRAILSFORD 

Hartford  Courant;  "A  suggestive 
and  striking  study.  As  might  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Brailsford. 
AFTER  THE  PEACE  is  a  keen- 
witted, and  even  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  conditions  in  distract- 
ed Europe  at  the  present  time." 
Credit:  "The  point  of  view  of  any 
one  whose  record  for  post-war 
analysis  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Brails- 
ford's,  deserves  to  be  read,  what- 
ever our  political  prejudices  are. 
Moreover,  since  he  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Labour  Party,  which  is 
now  the  party  of  opposition  to  His 
Majesty's  government,  there  is  an 
added  interest  to  his  views,  for  they 
are  now  capable  of  being  transmuted 
into  political  action  by  a  large 
group  in  British  public  opinion." 
Wheeling  Register:  "The  book  de- 
serves   the    widest    circulation  " 

$1  7><\ 


OLD  EUROPE'S  SUICIDE 

By  BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
C.    B.   THOMSON 

A  brief,  graphic  history  of  Europe 
during  the  period  of  1912-1919  by 
one  who  was  himself  an  important 
actor  in  these  events  and  a  literary 
master  as  well  as  a  general. 
The  Nation :  "Should  become  a 
classic." 

El  Paso  Times:     "Full  and  fascin- 
ating in  this  brief  narrative." 

$2  00 

INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL 
in  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By    A.    A.    HELLER 

With    a    foreword    by 

Charles    S.    Steinmetz 

N.    Y.    Times-      "Highly   interesting 
and    instructive." 

Commerce  and  Finance:  "Declaring 
that  previous  to  the  revolution  Russia 
was  politically  a  century  behind 
other  countries  and  that  almost 
overnight  she  leaped  politically  a 
century  in  advance,  the  author 
maintains  that  she  still  is  a  score 
of  years  behind  other  nations,  eco- 
nomically. There  are  some  excel- 
lent chapters  on  her  industries  and 
resources,  with  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  Information  compiled  in 
the  form  of  tables.  The  book  tells 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  what  is 
happening  in  Russia  under  the  new 
economic  policy  adopted  in  1921. 
Altogether  it  is  a  first-hand,  intel- 
licently  unbiased,  and  stimulating 
account  of  today's  Russia  from  the 
average  man's  view  point. 
Buffalo  Saturday  Nioht:  "One  of 
the  best  hooks,  descriptive  of  Rui- 
<=ia's    experiments."  $1 .50 
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Will  the  Board  of  Directors  Respond? 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  member  of  your 
Board  of  Directors  to  come  to  the  aid  of  your 
organization. 

We  are  all  busy  to-day  preparing  our  statistical 
matter,  arranging  our  facts,  mobilizing  all  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  needed  to  bring  real  support. 

Some  of  us  will  be  more  successful  than  others 
in  presenting  our  facts  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Whether  approached  individually  or  collectively, 
members  of  the  Board  are  busy  men  and  women. 
They  appreciate  a  presentation  of  facts  made  in  the 
most  understandable  way. 

The  graphic  and  pictorial  presentation  of  facts 
(made  in  illustrated  manuscript,  charts,  diagrams, 
or  lantern  slides)  always  clears  up  the  dominant 
appeal  behind  those  facts. 

We  have  some  suggestions  to  make  to  you  for 
the  better  visualization  of  association  appeals  in 
graphic  form.  We  can  describe  these  suggestions 
by  letter,  or  to  you  in  person.  At  your  command 
if  you  will  write  to  us. 


A 
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HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not    Always    Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished   in  such   a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,    Construction    and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care  of  the  Sick 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


theaters.  Now  with  the  introduction  of  "Nep"  (the  new 
economic  policy)  that  has  been  abolished.  The  theaters 
must  pay  for  themselves,  and  an  entrance  fee  is  charged. 
But  the  unions  get  a  certain  percentage  of  free  tickets  to 
distribute  among  their  members.  There  are  also  special 
theaters  in  workingmen's  districts.  Lunacharsky,  the  sec- 
retary of  education,  said  to  me:  "The  workers'  dwellings 
were  too  far  away  from  the  main  theaters,  so  we  established 
special   theaters   for  workers  in   their  own   neighborhoods." 

While  they  have  gained  so  little  in  material  welfare, 
spiritually  the  industrial  workers  show  decided  gains.  The 
more  intelligent  workers  are  freer  people  than  they  have 
ever  been  and  are  proud  of  having  to  shoulder  responsibil- 
ities in  the  affairs  of  state.  What  the  less  intelligent  feel 
we  have  seen  from  the  talks  of  the  miners  in  the  Donetz 
Basin. 

The  Russian  workers  are  driven  by  a  mysterious  faith  in 
a  better  future.  This  is  particularly  evident  when  one 
compares  their  talk  with  that  of  the  workers  in  Germany 
who  seem  to  have  no  hope  left.  But  without  the  rebuilding 
of  the  iron  and  mining  industries  on  a  solid  basis,  the 
material  condition  of  the  workers  cannot  improve.  One 
of  the  biggest  jobs  in  Russia  today  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  its  industries  up  to  at  least  their  pre-war 
standing. 

VOICES  IN  THE  TEMPEST 

{Continued  from  page  713) 

widest  popularity  with  his  fables  and  satirical  verse,  became 
the  "state  satirist."  I  remember  one  incident  during  a  liter- 
ary debate  in  the  Moscow  House  of  the  Press  (these  debates 
were  very  frequent  during  the  years  of  the  revolution ;  and 
in  spite  of  great  difficulties — heatless  rooms,  scarce  lighting, 
hunger — the  auditorium  was  always  full,  another  reproach 
to  the  silent  writers).  In  the  course  of  this  debate  some- 
body observed  in  passing  that  no  writer  of  genius  has  ever 
been  a  state  employe.  Immediately  an  indignant  and  confi- 
dent basso  resounded  like  a  trumpet  from  the  depths  of  the 
audience:  "And  how  about  me?"  It  was  the  voice  of  May- 
akovsky. 

Mayakovsky  was  imitated,  but  with  little  success,  by  his 
fellow  futurists  (V.  Kamensky,  Khlebnikov,  Kruchenyka) 
and  by  the  so-called  Imagists.  Needless  to  say,  the  majority 
of  these  had  a  very  simplified  conception  of  esthetic  radical- 
ism. It  was  with  them  mainly  a  matter  of  form.  Among 
the  Imagists,  who  are  the  literary  cousins  of  the  futurists, 
was  discovered,  to  everyone's  astonishment,  the  talented 
peasant  poet  Sergey  Yesenin  whom  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  mention.  He  became,  indeed,  the  theorist  of  this 
movement  which  has,  however,  already  died  a  natural  death. 
Among  Yesenin's  notable  colleagues  were  Shershenevich  and 
Marienhof.  The  latter  demonstrated  "the  freedom  of  his 
personal  will"  by  wearing  a  huge  stove-pipe  hat  which  looked 
very  striking  among  the  workers'  caps  which,  since  the  revo- 
lution, have  supplanted  middle  class  derbies  and  soft  hats, 
just  as  workers'  blouses  and  military  jackets  have  supplanted 
the  former  suit  coats  and  starched  shirts. 

DURING  the  years  of  the  revolution  and  the  civil  war 
the  futurists  and  Imagists  were  the  only  ones  who  not 
only  spoke  but  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  poets 
and  prose  writers  from  the  masses  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
peasantry,  who  naturally  came  to  the  fore  with  the  victory 
of  the  peasants'  and  workers'  revolution,  could  not  make 
themselves  heard  in  the  din,  in  spite  of  the  general  support 
which  the  new  government  offered  these  writers.  Lender 
the  conditions  in  which  the  workers  lived  under  the  Czar, 
no  accomplished  writer  could  arise  from  the  masses.     The 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Being  reminiscences  of  thoughts,  things  and 
folks,   during    forty   years    of  Social    Work 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


Dedicated  to  the  Social  Workers  of  America 

CONTENTS 

Prologue     Social  Work  and  Workers 

Part  1  ADVENTURES  IN  ORGANIZED 
CHARITY;  in  Cincinnati;  family  welfare 
work  in  the  Mid-West  in  the  eighteen-eighties ; 
in  Chicago 

Part  2  ADVENTURES  IN  SUPERVI- 
SION AND  INSPECTION;  with  the  poli- 
ticians; among  criminals  and  insane;  with 
paupers  and  orphans;  state  bookkeeping;  re- 
forming outdoor  relief ;  with  the  newsmen ; 
conferences  and  the  public 

Part  3  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE 
FEEBLE  MINDED;  school,  work  and  play; 
farms  and  dairies;  brick- 
making  and  building;  with 
employees,  doctors,  trust- 
ees, governors  and  labor 
unions ;  the  politicians 
again ;  being  investigated 

Part  4  ADVENTURES 
WITH  THE  NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE,  the 
early  days;  my  first  confer- 
ence ;  the  unwritten  law ; 
social  work  done  socially ; 
as  paid  secretary;  how  it 
grew;  the  three  eras,  re- 
lief, prevention,  social  con- 
struction 

Part  5  ADVENTURES 
IN  PROPAGANDA,  5 
years  work  for  the  f.m. ; 
the  task ;  the  execution  ; 
the  results 

Part  6      ADVENTURES 

IN  SOCIAL  EDUCA- 
TION, schools  for  social 
workers ;  summer  schools  and  college  classes 

Part  7  ADVENTURES  IN  RED  CROSS 
HOME  SERVICE,  in  camp  with  the  soldier 
boys;  field  service  with  the  chapters;  the  mar- 
vellous opportunity  of  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service 

About  450  pages,  cloth,  price  $3.00  net; 
postage  25  cents  anywhere;  order  from 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  1027  LAKE 
AVE.,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  or  may 
be  ordered  through  THE  SURVEY.  Will 
be  ready  in  time  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Washington  in 
May  1923. 


"Strenuous  and  gay 


WHAT     SOME     PEOPLE     THINK    OF 
THE  BOOK  AND  THE  AUTHOR 

Paul  U.  Kellogg  says:  "Last  night  I  had  a  rare 
treat  listening  from  eight-thirty  to  one  A.  M.  to 
Uncle  Alec  reading  me  chapters  from  his  adven- 
tures in  social  welfare.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  can  write  charmingly  and  intimately  with  a 
sense  of  getting  somewhere,  in  dealing  with  social 
activities.  Some  of  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  story 
of  explorations  among  a  far-off  people." 

Homer  Folks  says:  "Heartiest  congratulations 
on  your  recent  work  in  The  Survey  and  on  the 
forthcoming  book." 

Amelia  Sears,  of  Chicago,  says:  "I  have  read  this 
chapter  [about  the  Chicago  C.  O.  S.]  with  deep 
interest,  and  am  passing  it  on  to  others  of  the  staff; 
you  surely  succeed  in  depicting  the  drama  of  those 
early  days  and  re-creating  in 
imagination  the  strange  con- 
ditions." 

Harry  L.  Hopkins  says:  "I 
have  read  some  of  the  first 
chapters  and  they  are  cork- 
ing. 

Claude  Powers,  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  says: 
"If  you  would  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  charm  and  in- 
terest of  the  whole  story,  turn 
to  one  of  the  chapters  pub- 
lished in  The  Survey;  but  read 
it  in  full;  real  adventures  as 
fascinating  as  fiction ;  his 
book  will  be  a  contribution 
to  sociological  literature  of 
great  value." 

A  Red  Cross  Field  Repre- 
sentative says:  "I  suppose, 
of  course,  you  must  publish  it 
expensively  for  the  big  folks, 
but  do  get  out  an  edition  to 
sell  for  $2.50  or  $3.00  which 
we  poor  folks  can  all  afford  to 
buy;  we  all  want  it." 
A  College  Girl  in  Alabama  says:  "Uncle  Alec, 
I  just  can't  wait  for  your  book;  do  get  it  out  soon 
for  us;  every  one  who  heard  your  lectures  wants 
a  copy." 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
GOOD  ONLY  TO  APRIL  1st.  A  large  printing 
mean*  a  lower  cost.  Advance  orders  with  re- 
mittance before  April  1st,  will  be  filled  for 
$2.25  net,  postage  25  cents;  or  will  be  delivered 
at  the  Conference  in  Washington  (if  you  are 
going  there),  without  expense;  or  five  volumes, 
or  more,  to  one  address  will  be  sent  free  by 
express  at  $2.25  each.  PLEASE  NOTE  THIS 
SPECIAL  OFFER  IS  NOT  GOOD  AFTER 
APRIL   1st. 
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HARTFORD 

Theological   Sem- 
inary 

Dean,  M.  W.  Jacobus 

School   of   Re- 
ligious   Pedagogy 

Dean,  £.   H.  Knight 

Kennedy  School 
of  Missions 

Dean,  E,  W.  Capen 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 


Through  these  associated  schools 
Hartford  offers  full  training  for: 

1.  The  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  whole  field  of  reli- 
gious education. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independ- 
ent faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form 
one  interdenominational  institu- 
tion with  the  unity  of  common 
aim  and  spirit. 


HARTFORD  SEMINARY  FOUNDATION 
Hartford,  Conn. 


@mith  College  @chool  for 
@ocial  Qftork 

Psychiatric  Social   Workers 

Child   Welfare  Workers     Community  Service  Workers 

Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workers 

Medical   Social   Workers 

Summer  Session — July  5,  JQ2J 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH   COLLEGE,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


The  Johns  Hopkins    University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year : — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine, 
Community  Problems  and  Organization,  Social 
Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples.  Twenty- 
one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service 
training   given   by   the    Social    Service    Department 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins   Hospital. 
College   graduates   eligible   for   M.A.    degree   after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


The  Unprintable  Text  Book 

A  handy  pamphlet  reprint  of  the  article  by 
Prof.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's 
Education  Department.  Free  on  request  to 
teachers. 


wave  of  the  revolution  brought  to  the  surface  mostly  self- 
made  writers,  sometimes  gifted  but  technically  absolutely 
helpless  and  lamentably  deficient  in  culture.  The  Prolet- 
kults,  with  their  studios,  lectures  and  magazines,  which 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  developing  the  work- 
ers' talents,  could  help  them  only  to  a  very  small  degree  to 
make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  past.  It  is  only  lately  that 
some  of  the  proletarian  writers  have  gradually  formed  a 
significant  literary  group.  Many  of  them  have  remained 
in  their  workshops.  The  most  prominent  among  them  are: 
prose-writers — Lyashko,  Bessalko  (now  dead)  ;  poets — Kir- 
illov,  Arski,  Sadofyev,  Pomorsky,  Samobytnik,  Bogomolov 
(the  Petrograd  group),  Alexandrovsky,  Rodov,  Kazin,  Po- 
letayev,  Gerasimov,  Sannikov  (the  "Smithy"  group  of  Mos- 
cow ) . 

A  place  apart  was  occupied  by  Gastev,  a  half-proletarian, 
half-intellectual,  who  before  the  revolution  changed 
his  occupation  twenty-three  times.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  revolution  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  Poetry  of 
the  Worker's  Thrust  was  at  one  time  considered  a  classic 
by  the  theorists  of  proletarian  poetry.  Lately  he  has  almost 
ceased  writing,  devoting  himself  to  the  organization  of  the 
Institute  of  Labor  which  is  attached  to  the  All-Russian 
Soviet  of  Trade  Unions.  What  distinguishes  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  writers  is  the  extraordinary  emphasis 
on  the  mechanical  in  his  outlook:  cities  in  his  poetry  are 
"numbered,"  and  people  fall  into  "series." 

Many  critics  became  enthusiastic  over  this  mechanistic 
bias,  believing  that  it  is  typical  of  the  proletarian  outlook. 
But  the  writings  of  the  other  proletarian  authors  do  not  bear 
out  this  belief.  True,  many  of  them  in  their  works  choose 
the  factory  as  their  background,  but  there  is  nothing  specifi- 
cally proletarian  about  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  ex- 
press. A  study  of  the  spiritual  genealogy  of  most  of  them 
would  reveal  not  a  class  bias  but  rather  an  ideological  and 
artistic  affiliation  or,  still  worse,  a  tradition  of  form:  the 
influence  of  the  models  which  were  offered  to  these  new 
writers  as  part  of  their  schooling. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  revolution  the  possibility 
of  a  specific  "proletarian  culture"  was  the  subject  of  abun- 
dant but  unconvincing  talk.  And  inasmuch  as  the  works 
of  the  proletarian  writers  failed  to  furnish  a  foundation  for 
the  airy  castles  of  the  theorists,  the  latter  gradually  ceased 
from  theorizing.  They  are  presumably  waiting  until  the 
transformation  of  living  conditions  furnishes  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  new  men  and  consequently  for  the  new  art. 

Thus  the  height  of  the  revolution  was  definitely  marked  by 
literary  stagnation,  all  the  more  striking  in  contrast  to 
the  political  and  social  advance.  Our  revolutionary  literature 
was  colorless  and  monotonous.  And  that  may  be  said  also 
about  the  literary  ephemera  which  were  extremely  revolu- 
tionary both  in  form  and  content.  This  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  pre-revolutionary  literature  which  was  bright 
with  color  and  sound.  The  old  writers  were  silent,  or  else 
they  hissed  in  their  corners ;  the  new  ones  were  as  yet  un- 
born. 

The  only  work  which  was  truly  instinct  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  Blok's  poem,  The  Twelve. 

IT  was  only  with  the  end  of  the  civil  war  when  the  Soviet 
Republic  passed  from  the  military  struggle  to  economic 
reconstruction  that  the  silent  ones  began  to  lift  their  voices. 
The  first  to  break  the  silence  were  the  poets.  The  art  of 
the  literary  lastlings  blossomed  out  in  luxurious  clusters, 
broken  into  numberless  groups  and  coteries.  Perhaps  the 
only  man  who  knows  their  names  is  the  old  poet  and  young 
Communist.  Valery  Brusov.  who  from  time  to  time  adds 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  by  exhibiting  on  Moscow  plat- 
forms representatives  of  all  the  existing  schools:  acmeists. 
nichevoki    (nothing-ists) ,    centrifugists,    prcsentists,    suprem- 
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atists,  suprasines,  etc.,  etc.  Each  of  these  groups  carefully 
separates  itself  from  all  the  others  by  means  of  declarations 
and  theoretical  treaties  which  are  intelligible  only  to  their 
authors.  There  are  among  them  highly  gifted  poets — foi 
instance,  Anna  Akhmatova,  Boris  Pasternak,  Ossip  Mandel- 
stamm,  M.  Kuzmin,  V.  Chodasevich,  and  others.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  group  of  typical  epigones,  practicing  a 
blind-alley  art,  without  any  hope  or  any  future.  The 
flowers  planted  long  ago  are  blossoming  for  the  last  time. 
The  number  of  these  poets  is  staggering.  In  1922,  in 
Moscow  alone  there  were  some  four  hundred  "registered" 
poets,  that  is,  men  and  women  who  more  or  less  regularly 
published,  verse. 

In  close  connection  with  this  decadent  art,  and  spring- 
ing from  the  same  soil,  there  arose  a  phenomenon  un- 
precedented in  Russian  literature:  a  purely  formal  attitude 
toward  writing.  The  problems  of  literary  technique  and 
the  purely  formal  study  of  the  poetic  language  have  pushed 
into  the  background  the  problems  of  the  creative  values  of 
art.  It  is  characteristic  that  Petrograd  became  the  laboratory 
of  the  formal  method.  During  the  revolutionary  years 
the  northern  capital  became  stagnant  and  sunk  in  pro- 
vincialism. Culturally  speaking,  it  turned  into  the  city  of 
"men  who  once  were."  Nowhere  else  is  it  so  easy  at  present 
to  observe  the  passing  of  the  old  literature. 

AND  while  the  old  literature  is  dying  a  new  one  is  being 
■^^  born.  Every  day  new  names  appear  on  the  literary  stage. 
The  readers,  starved  by  the  years  of  literary  abstinence,  are 
eagerly  listening  to  each  new  voice.  Fame  is  acquired  with 
a  rapidity  unknown  in  previous  years.  There  is  a  definite 
danger  in  this  for  the  young  men  who  depend  upon  inspira- 
tion rather  than  upon  austere  literary  discipline.  Pre- 
mature canonization  has  already  had  its  effect  on  the  work 
of  some  of  them.  They  have  stopped  growing.  Others 
begin  to  acquire  mannerisms  before  they  understand  work- 
manship. And  yet  we  may  say  that  at  present  a  new  genera- 
tion of  writers  is  arising,  different  from  the  old  authors 
and  from  the  proletarian  writers  of  the  transitional  era. 
The  most  gifted  of  them  are:  Vsevolod  Ivanov,  the  son  of  a 
miner,  who  has  led  an  independent  existence  since  he  was 
fourteen,  who  has  tried  every  trade  from  that  of  a  printer 
to  that  of  a  dervish  at  country  fairs,  the  author  of  admirable 
stories  about  the  civil  war,  which  are  rich  with  an  authentic 
folk  flavor  ;  Boris  Pilnyak,  also  from  the  masses,  who  has  given 
us  a  series  of  tales  and  stories  incisive  both  in  characterization 
and  description ;  Nikolai  Tikhonov,  whose  latest  poems, 
especially  his  Song  of  a  Soldier  on  Furlough,  give  him  a 
place  beside  the  most  lyrical  poets  of  our  rich  past ;  the  very 
young  Leonov,  sharp-eyed  and  firm  of  touch  far  beyond  his 
years. 

The  present  literary  generation  differs  from  former 
generations  in  that  it  has  a  definite  social  bond  with  the 
masses  and  does  not  derive  like  the  intelligentsia  of  former 
years  from  the  heads  of  its  spiritual  forebears.  And  that, 
in  spite  of  its  extreme  subjectivism,  which  makes  the 
official  Marxian  critics  frown,  and  in  spite  of  its  innocence 
of  any  social  tendency,  although  Trotzky  in  one  of  his 
literary  feuilletons  published  in  Pravda  dubbed  them  "neo- 
Populists."  This  unprecedented  phenomenon  testifies  to  the 
depth  of  that  cultural  transformation  which  the  events  of 
our  great  revolution  have  brought  about. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  this  new  rising  literature,  even 
more  striking  and  gladdening,  is  its  feeling  for  and  joy  in 
life.  Formerly,  the  writer  was  a  solitary  dweller  in  a  narrow 
world,  and  his  art  was  often  fenced  off  from  real  life.  The 
present  young  writer,  who  is  rising  from  the  masses  and 
who  still  is  one  with  them,  brings  a  broad,  free  life  into 
his  art. 

He    who    once    breathed    the    free    and    pure    air    which 
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To  probation  officers,  to  visiting  teachers 
and  to  case  workers  interested  in  psy- 
chiatry, the  school  offers  fifteen  special 
fellowships  of  $1,200  each.    These  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  individuals  in  each 
of  these  groups  to  obtain  nine  months  of 
training  in  New  York,  beginning  Oct- 
ober 1st.    Applications  for  the  fellow- 
ships must  be  filed  before  March  31st. 
An  announcement  (sent  upon 
request)  gives  full 
particulars. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East   Twenty-Second  Street 
Ncuj  York 


Begin  Now  To  Plan 

your  next  year  of 

Intensive  Training  for  Service 


.Advancement   awaits   only   the  worker 

iv/10   is   a  constant  student   of  current 

developments     in    professional     ideals 

and   practice. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Offers  thorough  instruction,  with  closely  cor- 
related field  work,  under  practicing  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  family  case-work,  case-work  with 
children,  school  counseling,  community  organiza- 
tion, social  research,  public  health  nursing,  medical 
social  work. 

Catalog,  with  prospectus  for  year  1923- 1924, 
ready  May   1. 

Address 

THE   REGISTRAR 

339  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  for  sale,  at  $26.60.  Also  Wm.  J.  Bryan's 
"Back  to  God"  and  4.00  other  excellent  illustrated  lectures 
and  sermons. 

Write  for   information 

VICTOR    ANIMATOGRAPH    CO.,     Inc. 

295  Victor  Bldg.  Davenport,  Iowa 


M 

iss     GERALDINE      P. 

DILLA, 

A. 

M. 

now  studying   In  the   University 
will    conduct    another    part) 

of    London 
on    a 

E 

uropean    Tour 

in    1923 

For    particulars    address 

either 

Mrs. 

May    S.    Dilla,    Waterloo,    Indiana, 

or 

Miss 

Eloise      Andrews,     Flor 

ala,      Alabama 

THE   RUSSIAN  INN 

33  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 

serves 
LUNCHEON      TEA      DINNER      SUPPER 

Sundays    from  2  P.  M.  to  1  A.  M. 
Musical  Entertainments  aftertheTheatre  and  for  Sunday  Dinner 


THE   NEGRO    YEAR  BOOK 

MONROE  N.  WORK,  Editor 
The  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Negro 
and  the  most  extensively  used  compendium  of  information  on  this 
subject,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
sixth  annual  edition,  1921-22,  is  now  on  sale;  paper  cover  50c; 
board  cover  $1.00   postpaid.      Address 

THE  NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  CO.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


blows  over  our  fields  and  forests,  over  the  burning  villages 
and  crumbling  houses  of  our  starving  towns — the  air  of 
the  great  revolution — will  never  return  to  the  stifling  com- 
forts of  a  narrow,  complacent  existence;  he  will  remain  in 
the  air  which  is  the  breath  of  life ! 

THE  SOVIETS 

{Continued  from  page  689) 

cialist-Revolutionists,  was  granted  amnesty  and  placed  in  a 
sanitarium  near  Moscow,  where  she  is  at  present.] 

With  them  disappeared  from  the  political  stage  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia:  the 
Populists.  The  Bolsheviks,  that  is,  the  Marxians,  alone  re- 
mained in  power.  From  that  moment  on  the  centralization 
of  power  proceeded  freely,  undeterred  by  anyone.  The 
Soviets,  while  retaining  a  nominal  existence  and  a  place  in 
the  constitution,  assumed  an  entirely  different  character,  at 
variance  with  the  authentic  nature  of  the  soviet  system.  In 
the  first  place,  they  lost  their  executive  power.  They  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  parliamentary  body  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  attached  to  the  executive  committees  to  which 
passed  the  plenitude  of  power.  As  the  dictatorship  of  the 
ruling  Communist  Party  became  firmer,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Soviets  grew  more  and  more  uniformly  com- 
munistic, they  even  lost  their  parliamentary  character.  For 
in  the  Communist  Party  a  truly  iron  discipline  prevails,  and 
inasmuch  as  all  decisions  were  dictated  by  proper  party  or- 
ganizations, the  deliberations  in  the  Soviets  lost  all  reality. 
The  Soviets  became  a  mere  ornament. 

True,  the  constitution  drafted  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
revolution  remained  unchanged.  In  appearance  the  new 
church  resembled  the  original,  divinely  inspired  design  of 
the  revolutionary  masses,  but  the  services  began  to  follow 
the  canons  of  the  old  world.  They  were  the  canons  of  a 
centralized,  specialized,  professional,  so  to  speak,  and,  there- 
fore, bureaucratic  state.  "Your  actions  determine  your  con- 
sciousness": forced,  by  the  method  of  struggle  which  they 
have  chosen,  to  build  a  strong,  centralized  state,  the  Bol- 
sheviks were  also  compelled  to  adopt  the  very  spirit  of  this 
statehood,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  ways  of  the  old 
world.  And  in  proportion  as  the  new  Russian  state  grew, 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  its  rulers  and  the  victories 
of  the  Red  Army,  it  departed  further  and  further  from  the 
soviet  system  in  its  pure  form.  The  new  bureaucracy,  de- 
veloped in  the  process  of  building  up  the  state,  in  no  way 
differed  from  the  old  bureaucracy,  except  perhaps  in  the  zeal 
which  distinguishes  the  neophyte.  But  a  clerk's  zeal  merely 
adds  to  the  evils  of  a  bureaucracy. 

To  sum  up,  the  temple  of  new  life  designed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary masses  was  actually  reared  by  their  will.  It  stands 
even  now.  For  unassailed  stand  the  articles  of  the  consti- 
tution which  establish  the  full  and  authentic  power  of  the 
Soviets,  which  grant  each  laborer  a  portion  of  state  power 
corresponding  to  his  labor.  But  those  who  officiate  in  the 
church  are  the  former  priests  and  snuffling  deacons  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  soviet  ranks  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  institu- 
tions. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  hour  in  Russia.  A  trag- 
edy, however,  only  for  the  strong  state.  The  republic  is 
daily  growing  stronger,  from  the  standpoint  of  statehood. 
It  is  rapidly  restoring  its  former  position  in  the  concert  of 
powers.  Within  the  country  the  present  regime  is  accepted 
without  question.  Yet  even  the  irreconcilables  must  not 
speak  of  tragedy.  For  the  retreat  is  temporary.  In  the 
people's  consciousness  the  true  idea  of  the  Soviets  has  re- 
mained undimmed.  It  -will  not  perish  from  the  earth  but 
will  be  realized  as  soon  as  external  political  conditions  per- 
mit us  to  build  freely,  without  considering  the  military  or 
diplomatic  fronts. 
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IRRESISTIBLE 

Vacation  Plans! 

JOIN 

THE  PARTY  OF  SURVEY 
READERS    NOW    FORMING 

to  the 

Mediterranean  and  Europe 

Summer  "Baltic"  Cruise 

and 

Winter  "Baltic"  Cruise 


Both  Round  Trip  Cruises  on  the  Palatial  White 
Star  S.  S.  "Baltic"  (23,884  tons),  One  of  the 
Finest  Trans-Atlantic  Express  Liners  afloat,  re- 
presenting the  Highest  Standard  of  Service 
Throughout. 

ITINERARY  Mfdd™,  Cadiz  Seville 
(Cordova,  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea, 
Haifa,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany  (Sea  of 
Galilee,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Jericho,  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea),  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Heliopolis,  Monaco, 
Monte  Carlo,  Cherbourg  (  Paris  and  French  Battle- 
fields, London),  Liverpool,  and  New  York — a  won- 
derful travel  program. 

On  Winter  "Baltic"  Cruise  special  side  trips  to 
Damascus,  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract 
can  be  included. 

Stop-Overs  in  Europe  with  return  trips  included 
on  the  "Majestic,"  "Olympic,"  "Adriatic,"  "Baltic," 
"Cedric,"  etc. 


GRANADA.    FROM     THE    GEN'ERALIFFE 

Nineteen   Annual  Clark  Cruises 

on  such  steamers  as  the 
Rotterdam,  Celtic,  Arabic,  Laconia,  Empress  of  Scotland,  etc.,  in- 
sure perfected  and  satisfactory  arrangements.  61  or  65  days. 
$600  and  up,  including  the  regular  shore  trips,  landings,  carriage 
drives,  guides,  hotels,  first-class  railroads,  fees,  etc. — everything 
first-class. 

A  Party  of  Survey  Readers 

is  being  organized  by  D.  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "The  Medi- 
terranean  Traveler"    and    Managing  Director  of   Clark's   Cruises. 


Summer  "Baltic" 

Cruise. 

61  Days,  Sailing 
June  27th,  1923. 

Winter  "Baltic" 

Cruise. 

65  Days,  Sailing 
February  2nd,  1924. 

Cost. 

First-Class,  $600  and 
up,  according  to  size 
and  location  of  state- 
room. 


THE    SHIP    24   Im[1e'iaI    Suites    ani1    Chambres    de    Luxe    with    private    bath.     Two 
Great  Promenade   Decks,   largely  devoted   to  sumptuous  Public  Rooms. 
All  B  and  C  Deck  rooms  have  beds,  windows,  running  water,  etc. 

Inspiring  Services  and  Lectures,  Travel  Club  meetings,  Concerts,  Entertainments,  Deck 
Sports  and  Conte>ts,  and  delightful  social  life.  Unexcelled  cuisine  of  the  highest  White 
Star  Standard.     Musical  Program— Orchestra  of  Selected  Musicians  at  Lunches  and  Dinners. 

Mostly  Steam  Tenders  for  Quick  Landings;  Staff  of  Trained  Directors  for  Short  Trips; 
two   Lady   Chaperons;    Physician,    Nurses   and    Ship    Hospital. 

Illustrated  Booklet   ( 100  pages)   and  ship  diagram  sent  free  upon  request. 
(State  which  Cruise  preferred) 

CLARK  CRUISE 

Care  of  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The  Logic  of  Discovery 


PRIMITIVE  man  was  afraid  of  the  world.  So  he 
built  himself  a  little  world  inside  the  big  world. 
He  cleared  a  little  space  within  the  surrounding 
wilderness  and  settled  down  to  a  serene  life.  Or 
so  he  hoped. 

But  the  big  world  was  too  powerful  for  him.  It  would 
intrude.  Nature  could  not  be  induced  to  "come  in- 
side the  clearing  and  stay  in,  or  else  go  outside  and  stay  out 
— one  or  the  other!"  Nature  was  in  and  out,  all  day  and 
all  night.  Winter  and  summer  came  and  went  over  his 
clearing.  Earthquakes  shook  him  up  and  down.  Floods 
carried  away  one  corner  of  his  garden  after  another.  Wan- 
dering hunters  and  warriors  ran  away  with  his  stock,  his 
crops,  his  children.  No  wall  could  shut  out  the  world.  No 
blockhouse  could    protect   and    preserve   his   fears. 

Worse  than  all  else,  one  of  his  sons  asked  for  permission 
to  go  out  into  the  world.  "It  must  be  a  fine  place  for  ad- 
venture," he  said  to  his  father.  "Adventure!"  cried  the 
father;  "What  have  you  to  do  with  adventure?  Where  did 
you  get  such  an  idea?  You  let  adventure  severely  alone. 
I  have  spent  my  life  clearing  up  a  little  corner  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  now  you  want  to  leave  it!  Why  not  settle  down 
here  and  behave  yourself  and  enjoy  life?  Besides,  I  espe= 
daily  order  you  to  forget  that  most  dangerous  word,  ad- 
venture. It  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  safe  world.  If  you 
adventure  out,  the  world  will  adventure  in,  and  that  will 
be  the  end !" 

But  adventuresome  youth  never  listened  to  cautious  age, 
thanks  be!  And  out  into  the  world  he  went.  And  out  into 
the  world  his  kin  have  been  going  ever  since,  though  always 
the  primitive  man  in  us  stands  fearfully  shaking  his  head. 
How  painfully,  how  laboriously  has  man  labored  to  over- 
come the  fears  implanted  by  our  primitive  education  in 
fear!  Why  should  one  part  of  the  world  be  more  likely 
to  prove  destructive  than  another?  To  be  sure,  the  world 
is  not  everywhere  the  same;  and  many  adventuresome  ones 
have  fallen  victims  to  unforeseen  conditions  and  forces.  But 
does  anyone  suppose  that  men  are  likely  to  turn  back  from 
any  pursuit  because  there  is  danger  in  the  pursuit?  Religion 
may  frown  on  adventure,  warning  of  presumption  ;  custom 
and  tradition  may  decry  it,  urging  the  wisdom  of  the  past; 
the  logic  of  our  fears  may  tell  us  that  danger  and  even 
death  await  the  adventurer.  But  nature  is  stronger  than 
these;  and  step  by  step,  age  after  age,  the  old  walls  that 
srnrt  us  in  are  broken  down:  we  are  slowly  released  into  the 
world  of  freedom ;  the  logic  that  guides  is  no  longer  the 
logic   of   old    fears,    but   the   nobler   logic  of   discovery. 

They  tried  to  argue  Columbus  out  of  his  idea  that  by 
sailing  west  he  should  come  to  the  east — to  India.  Their 
logic  was  irrefutable:  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet."  But  his  reply  was  audacious: 
"What  can  be  the  harm  of  going  to  see?"  Of  course,  such 
a  reply  throws  doubt  on  both  Truth  and  Eogic,  which  is 
the  instrument  for  the  defence  of  Truth.  "But  if  Colum- 
bus fails,  will  not  Truth  be  more  secure,  will  not  Logic 
be  more  assured?"     Yes,  but  if  he  should  be  right! 

That  is  the  logic  of  discovery:  "What  can  be  the  harm 
of  going  to  see?"     Rather,  the  logic  of  discovery  takes  the 


positive  tone:  "Nothing  that  can  be  brought  under  invest- 
igation shall  be  permitted  to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  author- 
ity. Man  belongs  in  the  world.  When  he  goes  about  the 
world  he  is  going  about  his  own  country.  When  he  busies 
himself  about  the  secrets  of  the  world,  he  is  busied  about 
his  own  business.  He  must  explore.  He  must  discover. 
He  must  find  out.  Every  organization  of  life  that  the  past 
has  set  up  has  been  based  on  half-lights  or  actual  shadows; 
and  every  such  organization  has  failed — so  far.  The  world 
waits  for  a  new  order  of  living.  The  past  might  be  per- 
mitted to  set  up  one  of  its  old  failures,  for  a  new  trial:  it 
has  nothing  but  failures  to  offer!  Some  peddlar  of  panaceas 
might  be  engaged  to  set  up  one  of  his  cure-all  plans.  That 
would  give  us  excitement  for  a  little  spell.  But,  if  we  want 
something  that  promises  more  than  another  failure  or  a 
little  temporary  splurge,  we  must  go  exploring:  we  must 
uncover  and  discover,  until  we  find  more  permanent  foun- 
dations: We  must  go  and  see!" 

Will  not  the  world  endure  through  such  searchings?  Is 
the  universe  so  insecure  that  one  idea  the  more  will  set  it 
toppling?  Is  life  so  foolish  that  a  wrong  idea  will  destrov 
it  forever  ?  Is  government  such  a  feeble  thing  that  invest- 
igation will  put  out  its  last  flickering  flame?  Huma:iitv 
must  find  a  tougher  mind  than  such  primitive  fears  reveal 
if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  complete  destruction ;  or 
if  it  is  to  be  worth  being  saved.  A  universe  that  holds  any- 
thing back  from  the  exploring  mind  and  heart  of  man  is 
a  universe  that  is  afraid,  an  unworthy  universe. 

Exploration  and  discovery  are  based  on  faith  in  life  and 
faith  in  the  world.  The  logic  of  discovery  is  the  logic  of 
faith  in  life  and  the  world.  The  primitive  attitude  of  fear 
is  really  a  fear  of  life.  The  fearful  man  who  decries  dis- 
covery and  exploration,  and  advises  us  to  be  content  with 
what  we  have,  and  with  the  truth  that  was  good  enough 
for  the  fathers,  is  really  afraid  of  life.  He  does  not  believe 
the  universe  will  hold  up  under  investigation.  He  limits 
the  world  to  the  measures  of  his  own  fears. 

Hence,  the  man  of  science,  the  explorer  and  the  discoverer, 
in  whatever  realm,  is  the  true  man  of  faith,  today.  He 
walks  by  faith.  He  ventures  into  the  unknown.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  universe  will  hold,  even  though  it  may  be 
profoundly  changed  by  some  discovery  he  may  make.  He 
takes  hold  upon  an  idea,  which  may  be  delicate  as  a  fine 
thread  of  gossamer.  He  swings  far  out  into  the  unknown 
on  this  idea.  If  it  holds,  he  adds  a  new  area  to  the  world. 
If  it  breaks,  he  scrambles  hack  and   goes  at  the  task  again. 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  faith  of  the  discoverer  has 
been  denied?  Has  he  not  brought  new  worlds  into  our 
knowledge,  into  our  use?  Doubtless,  settlers  are  needed, 
too,  to  take  over  the  new  areas  and  make  them  habitable. 
But  why  should  the  settler,  coming  on  behind,  defame  anil 
deny  the  discoverer  who  went  before,  who  made  the  settler 
necessary  and  possible?  We  must  not  lose  our  discovc- 
When  "old  settlers"  warn  us,  saving  "Here  is  Truth:  t 
is  nothing  beyond  these  well  known  bounds !"  let  us  hope 
that  always  there  will  still  he  some  who  will  insist  upon 
saving,  good-naturedly  but  irrcvocahlv.  "Nothing  beyond? 
Maybe  so.     But  what  can  he  the  harm  of  going  l 
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SOCIAL    STUDIES 


Study    Course   on 
Social    Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


XII.   Our  Industrial  Organization 

When  the  social  order  was  more  simple  than  today,  men 
could  see  more  readily  the  meaning  of  their  work.  The 
craftsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  bought  his  own  materials, 
worked  them  through  various  interesting  processes  and  sold 
the  finished  products  in  his  own  shop.  An  apprentice  could 
see  a  complete  industry  going  on  about  him  and  come  to 
have  a  share  in  every  branch  of  that  industry.  He  could 
feel  that  what  he  learned  would  give  him  a  real  skill,  a 
standing  in  the  community,  the  means  of  a  secure  livelihood, 
and  a  chance  to  use  his  mind  in  making  new  patterns  or 
in  excelling  other  craftsmen  in  the  quality  of  his  product. 
Modern  industry  with  its  large-scale  organization  and  its 
minute  divisions  of  labor  has  changed  all  these  things  for 
the  great  majority  of  workers.  Few  of  the  older  craftsmen 
are  left.  Most  men  work  in  plants  that  number  their  work- 
ers by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  How  many  men  are 
employed  by  the  railroads  of  the  country?  By  the  steel 
industries?  What  are  some  of  the  other  great  large-scale 
industries?  What  percentage  of  the  total  labor  of  America 
is  employed  in  large-scale  industries?  Have  these  conditions 
any  influence  on  labor  problems? 

What  Interests  the  Workers? 

-*-♦  The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  workers  are  no  longer 
interested  in  their  work,  but  only  in  their  pay.  How  can  a  man 
whose  job  is  putting  a  single  ready-made  part  into  a  machine 
a  hundred  times  a  day  become  interested  in  his  work?  Would 
interest  in  his  work  help  him  do  that  work,  or  would  it  hinder 
him?  Is  it  true  that  workers  are  interested  only  in  their  pay? 
What  else   is   there   for  them  to   be    interested   in? 

Are  workers  interested  in  their  labor  up.ions?  Should  they 
become  interested  in  their  unions?  Do  workers  need  "outside 
interests"?  Should  the  worker  ever  think  of  anything  but  his 
"employer's  interests"?  What  can  the  union  do  for  the  worker? 
Why  do  some  employers  object  to  labor  unions?  Are  these  ob- 
jections justified?  In  all  cases?  Do  the  unions  accomplish  what 
is  claimed  for  them?  Have  the  unions  a  real  place  in  modem 
industry?      If    so,    what    is    that    place? 

Do  workers  want  a  share  in  the  management  of  industry,  today? 
Are  workers  prepared  to  share  in  the  control  of  their  plants? 
Would  a  share  in  control  give  men  a  larger  interest  in  their 
work?  Would  it  restore  the  old  interest  of  the  craftsman  in 
his  work?  Do  "shop-management  committees''  help  the  worker 
regain  the  old  sense  of  control?  Are  workers  in  favor  of  these 
shop-management  committees?  Are  the  unions  in  favor  of  them? 
Can  a  worker  feel  himself  a  permanent  part  of  large-scale  indus- 
try?     Does    the    worker   have    control    over    his    own    employment? 

O  Standards  in  Large-Scale  Industry 
*^*  What  was  the  length  of  the  work  day  for  the  craftsman  of 
a  century  ago?  Why  could  he  work  such  long  hours?  Why  do 
workers  today  demand  the  shorter  work-day?  Are  their  reasons 
sensible  and  proper,  or  are  they  "radical"  and  "revolutionary"? 
What  is  the  proper  length  of  work-day  in  a  great  industry,  to- 
day? Should  the  work-day  be  of  uniform  length  in  all  in- 
dustries? Can  a  worker  do  more  in  sixteen  hours  than  in  four- 
teen? In  fourteen  than  in  twelve?  In  twelve  than  in  ten?  In 
ten  than  in  eight?  Does  any  one  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions? 

Is    any    one    trying    to    find     the    answer?     Is     the    answer     im- 
portant? 
References: 

Daniel    Bloomfield,    Modern    Industrial     Movements.       H.    W. 
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Isolation 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  present  as  the  age  of  universal 
communication.  It  is  true  that  information  is  more  plenti- 
ful than  ever  before.  But  are  informed  minds  more  com- 
mon ?  Do  people  want  to  be  informed  ?  Do  people  take 
all  kinds  of  information?  Do  people  want  "both  sides" 
of  every  question?  Are  magazines  fair  in  their  presentations 
of  social  and  political  problems?  Are  books  written  to 
throw  light  on  "all  sides  of  a  question?"  Does  the  human 
mind  want  light?  Are  not  half-lights  more  entertaining 
and  interesting?  Is  the  human  mind  capable  of  facing  the 
full  light?  If  the  future  of  civilization  depends  upon  our 
capacity  to  think  things  through,  what  chance  has  civiliza- 
tion ?  Do  we  move  toward  greater  understanding,  or  to- 
ward greater  isolation? 

1  Isolation  in  Industrial  Relationships 
♦  Do  workers  know  what  employers  are  trying  to  do?  Do- 
employers  know  what  workers  are  trying  to  get?  Could  each  of 
these  groups  find  out  how  things  are  going?  Do  people  want  to 
know?  What  do  they  want  to  know?  Are  people  interested  in 
what  really  concerns  them,  or  in  what  does  not  properly  concern 
them?  Why  do  industrial  groups  insist  upon  remaining  isolated 
from  one  another?  Does  isolation  pay?  How?  Is  it  interesting? 
Which  do  people  prefer,  the  interesting  thing,  or  the  thing  -that- 
pay  s  ? 

2  Isolation  in  Political  Relationships 
♦  Now  that  we  have  international  cables  and  world-round 
wireless  service,  do  we  know  other  peoples  better  than  we  did 
before  we  had  these  things?  Has  this  universal  information 
increased  our  understanding  of  other  nations?  Has  it  increased 
our  tolerance?  Do  we  read  all  we  can  find  about  other  peoples?' 
Or  do  we  read  only  that  which  reinforces  our  previous  attitudes 
of  mind?  Are  we  less  isolated,  today,  or  more  isolated,  than 
before  we  had  so  much  information?  For  example,  have  Amer- 
icans tried  in  the  past  five  years  to  learn  about  Russia?  Have 
we  welcomed  real  knowledge?  Have  we  tried  to  get  the  facts? 
Or  have  we  preferred  legends?  Do  we  want  to  know  what  is 
really  happening  in  Russia?  Or  do  we  prefer  to  believe  prop- 
aganda? Is  it  true,  as  has  been  recently  charged,  that  Americans 
have  lost  the  power  to  deal  honestly  with  ques'ions  of  international 
policy?      Has    propaganda    ruined    our    minds? 

3  Thinking  About  International  Questions 
♦  Ex-Senator  and  ex-Secretary  Elihu  Root  recently  declared: 
"We  Americans  can  no  longer  think  soundly."  He  had  reference 
primarily  to  thinking  about  foreign  relationships.  If  this  charge 
is  true,  does  the  fault  lie  in  our  lack  of  knowledge  with  which 
to  think?  Are  we  unwilling  to  think?  Are  we  unable  to  think? 
Or  are  we  afraid  to  think?  Have  we  ever  been  taught  to  think? 
About  foreign  relationships?  About  anything?  What  did  Wash- 
ington advise  us  to  do  about  foreign  relationships:  think  about" 
them,  or  ignore  them?  What  were  we  told  to  do  about  these 
matters  in  recent  war  time:  think  about  them  or  "forget"  them? 
What  have  we  done  with  our  minds  in  these  past  six  years: 
used  them,  or  put  them  in  storage?  What  are  minds  for?  Do- 
minds  need  information?  What  should  a  mind  do  with  its  infor- 
mation? Should  minds  be  fed  on  selected  information?  Who 
should  do  the  selecting?  Should  minds  be  fed  on  pre-digested' 
information?  Who  should  do  the  pre-digesting?  What  would 
happen  to  our  American  minds  if  we  should  open  them  to  inform- 
ation about  the  world  ? 
References: 

All   material   in  this   issue. 


The  hooks   mentioned   on    this   page   may   be   obtained    through   the    Susv*t 
Book    Department. 
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SITUATIONS   WANTED 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  October  1st,  Boston;  wo- 
man resident,  experienced  in  Settlement 
work,  to  teach  cookery  and  nutrition;  also 
to  supervise  social  and  club  activities 
among  girls  and  women.  Moderate  salary. 
4413  Survey. 

WANTED:  Dietitian  to  take  charge  of 
department  in  large  out-patient  institu- 
tion. Experience  and  executive  ability  es- 
sential. State  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, languages  spoken,  salary  expected. 
References   required.     4409   Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  capable  teach- 
er-governess for  two  children,  five  and 
four.  Requisites  are  kindliness,  patience, 
good  health,  best  references.  With  appli- 
cation state  salary,  give  history  and  refer- 
ences. Suburbs.  P.  O.  Box  822,  Reading, 
Pa. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Social  Case 
Worker  (Jewess)  in  city  of  150,000,  Middle 
Atlantic  State;  good  salary  and  interest- 
ing opportunities.     4414  Survey. 

WANTED:  Two  Visitors  and  one  Case 
Work  Supervisor  by  Jewish  Family  Agencv 
in  large  Eastern  city,  enlarging  its  Staff. 
Reply,  stating  in  full,  age,  education,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  previous  experi- 
ence.    4415  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  executive  position  in 
Jewish  Recreational  Institution.  Mast  be 
well  qualified  and  highly  recommended. 
Please  state   all   particulars.     4416   Survey. 

A  CAPABLE  experienced  person  as 
assistant  girls  worker.  Position  open 
April  tst.  Resident.  Give  age,  education, 
experience,  references,  salary  desired,  etc., 
and  enclose  photograph.  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Immediately,  trained  case 
worker  with  actual  experience  on  the  dis- 
trict with  a  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Must  be  a  southern  woman.  Associated 
Charities,   Charlotte,    North    Carolina. 

WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  to 
take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Department  of 
the  Jewish  Orphans  Home  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana.  A  splendid  supervisory 
position  for  the  proper  party.  Applicant 
will  please  state  where  she  was  educated 
and  what  experience  she  has  had  in  work 
with  girls.     L.  Volmer,  Supt. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  for  stenography  and 
•clerical  work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full    maintenance.     4339   Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

{Continued.) 

WANTED:  A  progressive  Jewish  wo- 
man as  institutional  director  of  progressive 
child  caring  organization  in  the  East.  4398 
Survey. 

Man  as  assistant  to  the  Resident  Di- 
rector of  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Previous  Settlement  or 
similar  experience  desired.  Resident. 
Give  full  informaton  as  to  age,  education, 
experience,  single  or  married,  references, 
salary  desired,  when  available,  etc.,  and 
enclose  photograph.  Application  confi- 
dential. 

SOCIAL  Workers,  Secretaries,  Dietitians, 
Housekeepers,  address  Miss  Richards,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Box  5,  Eart  Side.  Boston 
Office,  Trinity  Court,  Fndavs  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

A  CHILD-CARING  institution  in  West- 
ern New  York  desires  the  services  of  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  Supervising 
Cottage  Mother,  preferably  a  man  and  his 
wife.  State  in  application  age,  experience, 
number  in  family,  salary  expected,  and 
Church  connection.  Both  must  possess 
executive  ability  and  be  co-workers.  4400 
Survey. 

WANTED  GIRLS,  18  to  30,  to  become 
graduate  nurses.  Catalogs  of  accredited 
training  schools  furnished  gladly.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  'The  Opportunities  for 
Graduate  Nurses."  Aznoe's  Central  Reg- 
istry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Aye., 
Chicago. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

COOPERATIVE   AGENCY 

MISS  ARNSON'S  Agency  for  cooperative 
service  desires  positions  for  recommended 
companions,  governesses,  infants'  nurses 
and  housekeepers.  Phone  Audubon  5788, 
477  West  145th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ENGLISH  WOMAN  desires  position. 
Financial  Secretary,  Appeal  and  Committee 
organizer.  Traveled,  educated,  American 
and  English  references.  4406  Survey. 
Phone    Port   Washington    376  W. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires 
an  executive  or  sub-executive  position. 
Conversant  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best 
of  references.     4355  Survey. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN,  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE  IN  1917,  FIVE  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  ONE  ORGAN- 
IZATION IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  EN- 
GAGED IN  SPECIAL  LIBRARY,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  SURVEY  WORK— ALL 
INVOLVING  INTIMATE  CONTACT 
WITH  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  WORK- 
ERS, DESIRES  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
SIMILAR  SERVICE  IN  THE  EAST— 
PREFERABLY  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
CAN  GIVE  NEW  YORK  AND  LOCAL 
REFERENCES.  SHE  WILL  ATTEND 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SO- 
CIAL WORK  AND  WOULD  WEL- 
COME PRELIMINARY  CORRES- 
PONDENCE AND  A  PERSONAL  IN- 
TERVIEW IN  WASHINGTON.  4417 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE 

Prominent  Civic  and  Philanthropic  Leader 
desires  important  executive  post  requiring 
tried  ability  and  paying  commensurate  sal- 
ary. 4418  Survey. 

A  GRADUATE  NURSE  of  refinement 
and  ability,  with  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  social  welfare  work,  desires  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  child  caring  insti- 
tution or  convalescent  home.  Highest  ref- 
erences.   4419  Survey. 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

Collective  Homicide — Letters  to  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  by  Henry  W.  Pinkham, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  F.  Dole, 
and  a  Note  from  Norman  Angell.  64 
pages.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Published  by 
The  Association  To  Abolish  War,  7  Wel- 
lington Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Ten -Cent  Meals  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

Lessons  in  Government  for  New  Ameri- 
cans. Fifteen  short  lessons  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  U-  S.  Government  for  immi- 
grants applying  for  second  papers  in 
citizenship.  Simple,  practical.  Pamphlet, 
7  pages,  5c  each,  $3.00  a  hundred,  post- 
paid.    Henry  M.  Allen,  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,   Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

Boys'  Workers  Round  Table;  Quarterly; 
$1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine  of  Appliel 
Ideals  in  Bovcraft.  Published  bv  the 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  no  West  40th 
Street.  New  York  City. 

The  American  Journai  or  Nursing  shows 

the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $t.oo  a  year.  1  >  W.  Main 
St.,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  Sj.oo  a  year: 

published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Printing 
iMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
SMailing 

A 

^HiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimii^ 

|  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and   an   expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
ft      If   you   will   investigate   you   will   find   that      I 
1      we  can   do   it   better,   quicker   and   cheaper      g 
=      than   you    can   in   your  own   office. 

Let    us   estimate   on    your   next   jok 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing  Company 
34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre   2447 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii illumining 

Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 

MuHigraphin*  I     GR A  mercy  4501 
Typewriting     ll^H.^^«^_H^^^^^^_l 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIST  OF  12,500 
NEW  ENGLAND  GIVERS, 


Invaluable  to  National 

and  New  England  Philanthropic 

Organizations 

The<-e  benevolent  persons  hav"  "the  habit" 
of  giving.  List  compiled  and  kept  active  at 
great  expense-  Executives  should  write  for 
particulars.  Address,  Financial  Secretary. 
4407   Survey. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a  100-pp.   ill.  handbook — It's  FREE.     Home  atudy 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  man;  well-paid 
positions   or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am   School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


GAME 


SHAKESPEARE  REVIVAL! 

Piny  the  game  "A  Study  of  Sliakcspcare"  and 
improve  your  knowledge.  Highest  endorse- 
ment Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare  Club. 
Camden.  Maine. 


FUR    SALE 


A  Bargain — Hammond  Multiplex  Type- 
writer, new.  Fifty  dollars.  Pilgrim 
Church.   Leominster,   Mass. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    o«r    new   home-study    course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Chicago 

MSS.   WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS.  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509   Hannibal,  Mo. 


Tours  and  Travel 


llllllli^ 


^  HOTEL 
I  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

The  latest  constructed  and 
finest  hotel  in  Washington, 
Opened  December  Second  1322 
Four  hundred  room? 
each  v/ith  tub  and  show er. 
The  finest  service  and 
furnishings  possible  to  obtain 
have  been  installed 
iiiiiiHiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmiiiiii 


REAL    ESTATE 


SALE  -  ROSEMONT,  PA. 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Boys.  On 
Conestoga  Road  1  mile  from  P.  R.  R., 
five  minutes  from  P.  &  W.  eiec.  R.  R. 
5  acres,  apple  orchard,  large  dormitory 
bldg.,  infirmary,  garage  and  gymnasium. 
Suitable  for  private  hospital  or  almost  any 
kind  of  institution.  Very  near  Public 
School  and  Bryn  Mavvr  Hospital.  Apply 
for  price  and  particulars  to  MEARS  & 
BROWN,  254  South  15th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


ROCKPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Golf  Fishing  Bathing 

Good  train,  tel  and  tel.  shop  service.  Grand 
ocean  view  from  cottages  for  sale  $5,000  to 
$75,000. 

HELEN   L.   THURSTON 
20   Pleasant   St.,   Tel.   80  Rockport 


X  E  W     YORK 

Bungalow  Sites  S3' and  reason" 

»  ■""•*    able,  among  trees 

on  cliffs  of  river;  secluded,  but  on  State 
road ;  city  water  and  electricity.  Near 
1,000  Islands.  Act  quickly,  settling  estate. 
Douglas,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  TO  RENT 

LARGE  ROOM,  facing  Morningside 
Drive  in  Columbia  District.  AH  conveni- 
ences, reasonable.  Apply  Daniels,  evenings 
after  8:30,  Cathedral  4618,  401  West  118th 
Street,  New  York. 

LARGE  SINGLE  ROOM,  for  rent,  with 
Board,  $7.00  weekly.  Guest  must  be  thirty 
or  over  and  assume  slight  evening  duties. 
Apply  Bureau  of  Rooming  Houses,  108  East 
30th  Street,  New  York,  between  hours  of 
ten   and  one. 
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EUROPE   SUMMER    1923    $Z£ 

College  leadership.  Limited  number.  For  de- 
tails write  Robert  II.  Browning,  117  Elm  Street 
Oberlin,    Ohio. 


ENGLAND 


AUTO  TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

Parties   of  3   or  4  escorted   by  members  of 
Cambridge  University  between  April  &  Oc- 
tober.   Selected  itineraries.    High-class  cars. 
Competitive   rates.     Send  for  booklet  to 
D.  Gunston,  15  StationRd.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 


BOARD 


MAPLE  HALL,  On  the  famed  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Lovely  refined,  mod- 
ern, country  home,  grounds  running  to  the 
historic  Miles  River,  all  the  pleasures  and 
delicacies  of  the  salt  water,  wonderful 
automobile  roads,  tennis.  Golf  course  un- 
der construction.  Delightful  place  to  rest 
all  the  year.  Terms  moderate.  References. 
Miss  Julia   Cockey,   Claiborne,   Md. 


RESTHOMES 


BROADVIEW  RESTHOME— For  con- 
valescents and  those  desiring  a  permanent 
home.  All  modern  conveniences.  Rates  $25 
up.  Write  for  booklet.  Broadview 
Wilton,  Ct. 


DELICATE  CHILDREN  or  Adults 
cared  for  in  my  home.  Trained  Nurse. 
Climate  unsurpassed.  Mrs.  Gridley,  Den- 
ver (in  the  Rockies),  Colorado,  2331  Ma- 
rion   Street. 


THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  2Sd  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King, 
•executive  secretary,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
An  organization  of  professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising 
social  work  standards  and  requirements.  Membership  open  to 
qualified    social    workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  formerly  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation of  America— Headquarters.  532  Seventeenth  Street,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C:  Administrative  Office,  370  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  Herbert  Hoever,  president;  L.  Emmett 
Holt.  M.D.,  1st  vice  president;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.,  2d  vice 
president;  Thomas  D.  Wood.  M.D.,  3d  vice  president:  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treasurer;  Fhilip  Van  Ingen.  M.D..  secretary.  To  promote 
■the  healthful  development  of  children  from  birth  to  maturity 
through  the  proper  care  and  education  of  mothers  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  child:  through  assistance  to  physicians,  nurses, 
health  workers,  teachers  and  all  interested  in  child  health;  through 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  health  in  schools.  To  do  this  by 
means  of  personal  conference,  public  addresses,  publication  of 
educational  and  scientific  information,  and  the  building  up  of 
.government  agencies  to  deal  with  child  health.  Publishes  educa- 
tional  literature  and  a  monthly  magazine — "Mother  and   Child." 

.AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOC  I  ATI  ON— See  American 
Child   Health   Association. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
secretary;  N'at  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
tary.    Emphasizes   the   human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership 

13.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral   St..    Baltimore.   Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCI ETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
$12-614   Colorado   Building.    Washington,   D.   C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts.  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R. 
•Cass,  general  secretary,  136  East  15th   Street..   New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
rention.     Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  Jo. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency:  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

•CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— See  American 
Child  Health  Association. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  director.  130  E. 
22nd    St..   New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  St.,  New  York.     Miss 
Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,   ex.   sec'y.     Promotes 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    In    the 
United   States,   Canada,   Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY     SERVICE— 315     Fourth     Avenue.     New     York  City. 

A  national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 

use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work 
out   leisure   time   programs.      H.    S.    Braucher.    secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser, 
exec  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  In- 
heritances, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Litera- 
ture free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert.  gen'l.  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22 
St..    New   York.  M 

Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Service— Rer.  Worth   m. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    secy.; 

Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.:   Inez  M.   Cavert.   librarian. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx. 
vice-prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  ■ 
Government   school.     Free    illustrated    literature. 


INTERNATIONA 
ASSOCIATIONS- 
incorporated  1883. 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Denver. 
Fancher;  General 
staff  of  executive 
ests  of  the  Young 


L   COMMITTEE   OF   YOUNG   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN 
-First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Headquarters  office,   347  Madison   Avenue,  New 
Tel.   Vanderbilt   1200.     Branch   offices,   Chicago, 
Chairman,    James   M.    Speers:    Treasurer,    B.    H. 
Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.     The  Committee  maintains  a 
and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  inter- 
Men's  Christian  Associations  ax  home  and  abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director.  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
for    the    Prevention    of    Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI  ETI ES— Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow.  Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston:  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway.  133  South  12th  St..  Philadelphia:  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee.  239  Broadway.  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceedings 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on   request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings.  etc.  Membership  90,000. 
with  350  branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— Mrs.  Robert  B.  Speer,  president;  Jli«s  Mabel 
•  'ratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  ami  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.152  local  Y.  YV. 
C.  As  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born. 
Indian.  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe 
The  National  Hoard  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  Eaat  52nd  Street.  New  York  City,  for 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  sriven  in  the  summer  session  i  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advance! 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
S]  eclal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue,    X.   W„    Washington,    D.   C. 
General  Secretary.  Rev.  John  J.  Burke.  C.S.P. 

Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action. 
Press   and    Publicity.    Lay    Organizations    (National    Council    of 
i  ntholic  Men  and   National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. > 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2 100    Nineteenth 
Street.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
sec'y.:  105  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  In- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration, 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership.  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  J'  0 
includes  quarterly.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  chile 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,    child    welfare    campaigns,    etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  ores.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  raed,  dr..  As 
sociate  Medical  Directors,  Iir.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V. 
V.  Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental 
disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war 
neuroses  and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly 
VI  a   year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  1 
pres.,  New  York.  W.  II.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  Cast  Ninth  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organisation  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
social  service  agem  les.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  an  I 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference   will   be   held    in    Washington,   D.   C,    in   May   1923.     Pro- 

,  lings  are  sent   t  irgfe  to  all  members  upon  payment  i 

membership   fee  of  five  dollars. 
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THE     SURVEY'S      DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carria. 
field  eec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  secy.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honeet  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  'honest 
cloth"   legislation.     Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  conceited  action  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.     Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  N'urse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.:  Eugrene  Kinckle  .Jones,  exec,  se'-'y: 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president:  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The   Union   Signal,"   published   at    Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311  South 
Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective   legislation.      Information   given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
—  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership.   $2.   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied   activities.     J.   H.   Kellogg,   pres.;    B.   N.   C'olver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU  N  DATION—  For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its   work.     Catalogue  sent  upon   request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.   L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


The  Allen  School—Social  Science 

Introductory  course  in  principles  of  economics.  An  essential  sub- 
ject for  all  social  workers.  Among  the  topics  are:  Consumption 
of  wealth  and  human  wants,  production  of  wealth,  including  land, 
labor  and  capital,  exchange  and  money,  banking,  monopolies,  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  including  interest,  wages,  rent  and  profits, 
labor  laws  and  labor  organization.  Other  courses  given,  .Social 
Problems,  Philanthropy,  and  U.  S.  Government.  Students  may 
en'roll    at   any    time.      Write    for    catalogue   to 

HENRY    M.    ALLEN,    A.M.,    Principal 

Allen    School,    Mt.    Dora,    Florida. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WHERE  DRAMA  IS  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  710) 
epoch.  Tairov  made  an  attempt  to  advance  with  the  times. 
But  he  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  roundabout  way,  by  avoiding  the 
revolutionary  turning  point.  And  so  Tairov's  theater,  in 
spite  of  the  skill  he  has  shown  in  effecting  the  adaptation, 
remains  merely  an  adaptation  which  camps  on  the  trail  of 
modernity  rather  than  creates  it.  It  shows  much  love  for 
the  work,  much  craftsmanship  and  feeling,  much  style  if  not 
beauty.  Tairov's  productions,  particularly  Racine's  Phedre, 
which  was  staged  this  past  season,  are  of  great  interest  not 
only  artistically  but  socially.  They  help  the  spectator  of  a 
transitional  period  to  approach,  but  only  approach,  the  feeling 
of  modernity.  But  this  theater  does  not  create  a  new  school. 
It  is  a  theater  of  gifted  epigones.  It  cannot  become  creative 
for  the  reason  that  an  institution  which  has  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  the  old  order  cannot  be  reborn.  For  creative  elements 
one  must  look  to  the  saplings  rooted  in  the  present  day,  in 
the  life  rejuvenated  by  the  revolution. 

THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  THE 
TRADE  UNIONS 

(Continued  [rout  page  706) 
During  the  first  years  of  the  revolution,  with  its  con- 
tinuous change  in  the  structure  of  the  state  organs,  the 
trade  unions  were  directly  engaged  in  the  organization  of 
the  industries.  On  the  one  hand  the  economic  organs,  com- 
posed of  trade  union  representatives  and  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  labor  council,  were  charged  with  running  the 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  unions  also  inter- 
fered in  their  character  as  organizations  for  the  defense  of 
the  workers.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  dual- 
ism and  parallelism  which  made  the  management  of  the 
industries  unstable.  To  make  an  end  to  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  define  the  jurisdiction  both  of  the  economic  organs  and 
of  the  trade  unions.  This  division  of  functions  was  natural. 
The  economic  organs  centered  attention  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industries,  their  technical  improvement;  the 
trade  unions  theirs  upon  the  organization  of  labor,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  material  and  cultural  level  of  the  workers.  With 
this  division  of  functions  conflicts  between  the  economic 
organs  and  the  trade  unions  are,  of  course,  quite  possible, 
and  in  so  far  as  such  conflicts  will  arise,  they  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  special  organs  and  bodies;  if  they  are  not  solved 
by  peaceful  means,  direct  action  by  the  unions  against  var- 
ious organs  of  the  state  is  not  out  of  the  question.  Certainly 
neither  the  unions  nor  the  economic  organs  are  looking  for 
conflicts,  as  both  are  interested  in  efficient  work,  the  im- 
provement of  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes. 

This  division  of  functions  will  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, affect  the  influence  of  the  unions  upon  the  soviet 
state  and  its  machinery.  The  unions  still  participate  in  all 
organs  that  are  regulating  the  soviet  industries.  Not  a  single 
state  law  of  importance  could  be  issued  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  trade  unions.  The  unions,  just  as  much  as 
the  economic  organs,  are  interested  in  the  whole  economic 
policy  of  the  soviet  government.  Relieved  of  the  respons- 
ibility for  military  questions  and  questions  relating  to  food 
supplies,  the  trade  unions  now  have  a  freer  hand  to  engage 
energetically  in  organizing  the  masses  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  workers  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
unions  will  not  always  continue  to  occupy  themselves  with 
questions  outside  union  activities.  If  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  soviet  state  should  again  require  military 
action  or  assistance  in  food  distribution,  the  unions  will  do 
their  utmost  to  help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  They 
will  do  this,  not  from  any  abstract  considerations,  but 
because  the  solution  of  questions  such   as  these  affects  the 
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Plans   and  Illustrations  of 
Prisons  and 
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Collected  by 

HASTINGS  H.  HART,  LL.  D. 

Formerly   Pres.   American   Prison   Assocn. 

Price  $2.50  net 

This  book  is  the  only  compilation  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Invaluable  for  reference.  Answers 
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Publication  Department 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Foreign  Policy  Association 

For   a  liberal  and  constructive   .American    foreign   policy 

What  it  is: 

— "one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the 
political  education  of  the  feeble  of  the  United 
Mates  in   respect  to  foreign  off  a 

— New  Rnri'RUC 

— And  why: 

"A  democracy  which  undertakes  to  control  its 
own   foreign   relations  ought  to   kt  thing 

about   the   subject." 

— Euhu   Root 

Send  for  literature.     Membership  $5   a  year. 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 

James  G.  McDonald,  Chairman 

Christina  Merriman,  Secretary 


HOUSING 

A  series  of  articles  on  what  has  been  done  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Sweden  and  other  countries.     Written  by 
eminent  authorities,  fully  illustrated. 
Holland   number  sent   free  with 
new  subscriptions  —  $5.00  a  year 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
250  W.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


interests  of  every  member  ot  the  unions,  and  because  the 
interests  of  the  soviet  state  are  the  interests  of  the  working 
class.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  contradictions  between 
the  interests  of  the  soviet  state  and  those  of  the  trade  unions. 
There  is  no  opposition  in  the  unions  to  the  state  when  it  is 
forced  to  compromise  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  capital- 
ism or  of  its  own  bourgeoisie.  The  soviet  state  is  retreating 
because  the  proletariat  is  not  strong  enough  to  avoid  making 
such  compromises;  if  the  trade  unions  themselves  were  in 
power,  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  the  same  com- 
promises. For  these  compromises  are  not  made  by  an  abstract 
soviet  state  or  the  bureaucratic  heads  of  that  state,  but  by 
the  working  class  itself. 

A  NATION  AT  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  695) 
schools,  self-government  has  been  instituted.  School 
excursions  are  used  extensively  as  a  means  of  broad- 
ening the  instruction  given.  During  the  last  tew 
years  there  has  been  no  obligatory  program  of 
studies;  Narkotnpros,  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion, has  published  only  approximate  programs  for  sug- 
gestion, leaving  it  to  each  school  to  arrange  for  its  own 
curricula,  provided  these  include  a  certain  stipulated  mini- 
mum of  subjects.  Thus  the  teachers  who  loved  both  their 
work  and  the  children,  and  who  felt  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution,  were  able  in  spite  of  the  economic  collapse  and 
the  extremely  scanty  means  at  their  disposal  to  create  in 
many  places  very  interesting  labor  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  predominantly  agricultural,  others  industrial. 

NOW  that  the  fever  of  the  first  years  is  subsiding  and 
the  work  of  the  schools  gradually  settling  into  normal 
grooves,  it  becomes  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  experiment  made.  It  is  no  great  misfortune 
that  a  large  part  of  these  first  attempts  has  perished  because 
of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  they  were  made  and 
that  only  a  itw  oases  have  been  spared:  the  experiments 
have  not  been  wasted,  they  were  not  abandoned  until  after 
they  had  borne  fruit.  Their  results  are,  as  one  might  say, 
collected,  systematized  and  have  now  been  in  part  published. 
Many  of  the  experiments  have  been  completed.  The  main 
effort  of  the  Narkompros.  at  the  present  time,  is  to  raise  the 
average  level  of  the  schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  evaluate 
the  results  so  far  accomplished.  In  this,  although  we  follow 
our  own  way  and  must  work  our  own  methods,  we  also 
take  carefully  into  consideration  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  including  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we 
shall  be  grateful  if  some  of  our  American  colleagues  will 
acquaint  us  with  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  in  the 
educational  work  of  America  by  sending  pedagogical  books 
and  magazines,  school  reports,  newspaper  clippings  and  other 
detailed  information  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  magazine 
On  the  Way  to  the  New  School,  which  is  published  by 
Narkompros,  6,  Sretensky  Boulevard,   Moscow. 

Especially  great  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  field  of 
occupational  training.  The  assistance  of  trade  unions  and 
various  industrial  organization?  has  been  secured  ;  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  being  spent  on  this  branch  of  education 

In  order  to  train  students  who  are  manual  workers  and 
have  received  an  incomplete  education  in  their  childhood 
but  who  now  want  to  enter  classes,  schools  and  colleges  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs,  a  whole  series  of  so-called  Work- 
men's Faculties  have  been  organized  which  offer  preparatory 
courses  and  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  young 
working  people  preparing  for  work  in  the  special  schools. 

Harassed  by  hunger  and  the  economic  collapse  resulting 
from  the  war,  made  wiser  by  their  revolutionary  experience 
and  that  of  the  civil  war,  Soviet  Russia  has  settled  down  to 
study. 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama"  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional     Side 

1  r  l  p  s  to    Italy,    Westminster  bridge  and  clock  tower,  london. 
(Milan,     Venice, 


Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa) 
would  like  most  to  visit. 


Just  those  countries  which  you 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 

Make   Your  Reservations  Now  I  Accommodations  Are  Limited  1 

DO  NOT  DELAY 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 

Address — Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York. 
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ARE  you  queer?  Most  of  us 
are,  you  know.  This,  the 
Queer  Number  of  the  Midmonthly, 
contains  a  lot  of  things  that  the 
editors  have  already  taken  to  heart 
Readers  who  are  not  at  all  queer 
may  perhaps  think  more  charitably 
of  us,  and  of  their  neighbors,  after 
reading  it. 

ESTELLE  and  SAM  (p.  775),  are 
perhaps  too  familiar  in  the  case- 
worker's experience  to  be  called 
really  queer,  but  they  aren't  often 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  inter- 
preter like  Eleanor  Rowland  Wem- 
bridge,  the  author  of  The  Right  to 
Believe,  and  now  clinical  psychol- 
ogist for  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  of  Cleveland. 

IT'S  QUEER  that  the  people  who 
have  a  little  money  are  often  quite 
overlooked  by  the  agencies  that 
look  out  for  those  who  have  none. 
Anna  King,  chief  clinic  executive 
at  Cornell  Clinic,  New  York,  tells 
of  one  experiment  in  providing 
them  with  the  medical  advice  they 
need.     (p.  794.) 

QUEERNESS  ceases  to  be  a  subject 
for  whimsy  when  it  means  a  defi- 
nite bankruptcy  of  judgment  and 
self-control.  The  Social  Practice 
department  (pp.  796-798}  considers 
this  month  some  anomalies  in  our 
present  method  of  dealing  with  its 
victims,  and  in  one  suggested  rem- 
edy as  well. 
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HC.  SHERMAN,  who  writes 
•  of  the  Vitamins  (p.  782),  is 
professor  of  food  chemistry  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  author 
of  standard  texts  on  the  chemistry 
of  food  and  nutrition. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  cult  of  the 
vitamins  is  an  aggressive  one,  as  all 
readers  of  advertising  can  testify. 
Graham  Lusk,  who  discusses  it  (p. 
784),  is  professor  of  physiology  in 
Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
New  York. 

THE  SARDONIC  queerness  of  let- 
ting little  children  suffer  accident 
in  workshop  and  factory  is  reported 
briefly  by  Nelle  Swartz  (p.  802), 
who  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

THE  JOY  IN  WORK  number  of 
Survey  Graphic  had  something  to 
say  of  standardization.  A  few 
paragraphs  of  further  comment 
come  from  Albert  W.  Whitney  (p. 
801).  Mr.  Whitney  is  chairman 
of  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee. 

QUEERNESS  in  children  often 
spells  great  unhappiness  in  their 
grown-up  years.  The  Habit  Clinics 
which  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thom  di- 
rects in  Boston  and  whose  work  he 
describes  (p.  785)  are  pioneers  in 
the  effort  to  straighten  the  twig  be- 
fore it  gets  permanently  bent. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


THROUGH  the  babel  of  popular  prattle  on  Coue, 
intelligence  tests,  psycho-analysis,  and.  cults  of 
business  or  marital  success,  we  are  beginning 
gradually  to  realize  that  there  is  field  for  scientific 
investigation  in  mental  as  well  as  physical  health,  and  that  it 
is  as  right,  necessary,  and  justifiable  to  cultivate  the  one  as 
the  other.  But  how  ?  Should  we  hold,  with  one  school,  that 
our  troubles  exist  only  in  our  minds,  and  to  be  banished  need 
only  to  be  ignored?  Or  shrink  with  horror,  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  another  group,  at  the  dungeon  of  complexes 
that  such  a  method  would  create?  Several  answers  are  sug- 
gested by  contributors  to  this  issue.  What  they  all  postulate 
is  the  recognition  that  queerness  is  not  just  plain  cussedness, 
but  is  usually  a  danger  signal  of  something  wrong  in  the  mind 
or  surroundings  of  the  queer  person ;  that  sometimes  it  is  the 
herald  of  serious  trouble  ahead,  which  often  can  be  averted 
by  skilled  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  that  mental  disorder  is  no 
more  (and  no  less)  disgraceful  or  mysterious  than  physical 
disorder,  and  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  individual, 
his  family,  friends  and  employers.  Granted  symptoms  of 
physical  illness,  most  of  us  seek  a  physician.  On  the  same 
plane  of  professional  competence  and  experience  are  the  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  who  work  in  clinics  for  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  mental  disease. 


JUST  how  many  of  these  clinics  there  are  in  the  country  no 
one  knows.  Many  of  the  early  ones  were  opened  in  con- 
nection with  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  More  recently 
they  have  taken  their  places  in  general  hospitals,  or  health 
centers,  or  as  parts  of  public  school  or  court  systems  or  a 
municipal  health  department.  A  recent  survey  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  California  shows  that  there  are  twenty- 
one  psychiatric  clinics  in  that  state,  supported  by  private  or 
public  funds  or  both.  Forty  clinics  run  in  connection  with 
the  state  hospitals  of  New  York  each  year  treat  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  never  been  committed  to  the  hospitals,  and 
thanks  often  to  the  preventive  treatment,  never  will  be. 
Massachusetts  recently  has  created  a  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene  under  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  which  will  be  to  develop  clinics  in 


connection  with  general  hospitals  where  early  cases  of  mental 
illness  can  be  treated  with  no  possible  fear  of  stigma.  The 
inclusion  of  four  books  which  deal  with  mental  hygiene 
under  one  name  or  another  in  the  lists  of  the  month's  ten 
best-sellers  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  growing  popular 
recognition  of  the  latest  great  health  crusade. 


GAMES,  in  our  childish  experience,  were  ordinarily  our 
affair;  the  older  people  (who  must  have  been  all  of 
thirty-five)  played  with  us  now  and  then,  but  that  was  a 
concession  to  our  own  interests.  The  first  game  we  ever  saw 
them  play  by  themselves  had  to  do  with  a  peg  and  a  lot  of 
horseshoes.  It  didn't  look  very  exciting,  but  some  one  was 
usually  pitching  away,  or  measuring  distances  hand  over  hand 
out  by  the  barn,  and  when  we  walked  by  the  village  inn  like 
as  not  there  were  half-a-dozen  men  doing  the  same  thing  in 
front  of  the  hitching  post.  That  was  ever  so  long  ago,  but 
old  memories  came  back  with  a  rush  when  we  read  the  report 
of  city-supervised  recreation  in  Toledo  last  year :  "  Quoits 
grew  in  interest  daily.  People  are  asking  for  more  courts. 
The  game  has  become  scientifically  developed  and  more  than 
3500  players  participated  during  the  season."  We  hope  they 
haven't  developed  the  nonchalance  and  leisurely  abandon  out 
of  the  old  game;  but  we  are  glad  that  some  autochthonous 
element  in  American  sport  has  found  its  way  from  the  village 
into  the  city.  Now  if  some  one  would  only  fix  things  so  the 
youngsters  in  city  streets  could  play  mumblety-peg  in  real 
dirt,  instead  of  merely  tossing  their  knives  into  the  rubbish 
heaps  the  street-cleaners  forgot,  we  should  be  really  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  American  recreation. 


SO  LONG  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  opium  over  the  amount 
needed  for  use  as  medicine,  it  will  find  its  way  through 
illicit  channels  from  the  poppy  fields  of  India  to  drug  "  rings  " 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  passed  unanimously  by  the 
council  in  1921,  urging  international  cooperation  to  limit  the 
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cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  "  strictly  medicinal  and  scientific 
needs."  Unfortunately  the  decision  of  the  council  was  re- 
versed by  the  assembly,  which  substituted  "  legitimate  "  for 
"  medicinal  and  scientific  "  upon  the  declaration  of  the  dele- 
gate from  India  that  in  India  opium  eating  is  a  legitimate 
practice.  The  question  of  international  control  has  been 
raised  again  in  this  country  by  the  resolution  recently  passed 
by  both  houses  of  Congress  requesting  President  Harding  to 
urge  certain  countries  to  limit  production  of  the  plants  from 
which  habit-forming  drugs  are  extracted  to  the  medical  and 
scientific  requirements.  Senator  Lodge  stood  sponsor  for  the 
statement  that  not  more  than  100  tons  of  opium  were  needed 
annually  for  such  purposes,  while  more  than  1,500  tons  are 
produced,  while  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  estimates  that  there  are  not  fewer  than 
1,000,000  drug  addicts  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Wright,  the  "  observer "  who  bears  the  title  American 
Assessor  to  the  League  of  Nations'  Opium  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, declares  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Survey  that  the 
India  Government  still  ships  to  the  markets  of  the  Far  East 
some  13,000  chests  (1,800,000  pounds)  of  opium:  "  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  prac- 
tical solution  of  restricting  production  that  America  has  sent 
an  observer  to  cooperate  with  the  other  governments,"  she 
adds.  "  While  the  present  over-production  of  opium  exists, 
the  drug  from  its  inherent  nature  will  defy  all  barriers  and 
continue  to  reach  the  consumer." 


becoming  more  beautiful  they  will  still  remain  social  liabilities 
of  a  gravely  perplexing  character. 


MARCH  5,  19 — .  Man  lost  his  position  and  was  taken 
sick  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  We  relieved 
with  coal.  Later  the  man  secured  a  permanent  position.  Case 
closed."  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  entry  in  a  relief 
agency's  summary  sent  to  a  child-placing  agency.  We  hope 
it  was  that  soft  coal  we've  been  hearing  so  much  about. 


IS  THE  SKYSCRAPER  done  for?  A  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  asserts  that  with 
the  general  adoption  of  zoning  laws  with  height  restrictions 
the  "  race  into  the  sky  "  is  virtually  over.  But  Harvey  W. 
Corbett,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  beautiful  Bush  Terminal 
Building  in  New  York,  told  the  Architectural  League  the 
other  night  that  the  skyscraper  was  just  entering  a  new  and 
more  splendid  phase.  The  law  in  New  York  restricts  the 
height  of  construction  on  three-fourths  of  a  given  plot,  but 
leaves  the  builder  free  to  go  as  far  into  the  air  as  he  likes  on 
the  remaining  one-fourth.  While  high  buildings  will  there- 
fore be  unprofitable  on  an  ordinary  lot,  once  the  size  of  the 
parcel  is  increased  to  a  point  where  one-fourth  of  the  total 
represents  a  profitable  unit  of  floor-space  with  regard  to  stair- 
way and  elevator  requirements,  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
erection  of  new  Woolworth  or  Metropolitan  towers — or  even 
a  greater.  Mr.  Corbett  points  out  that  the  requirements  of 
the  law  govern  the  general  contour  of  such  buildings,  and 
that  a  new  and  authentic  American  style  will  result.  Since 
the  life  of  a  skyscraper  is  not  much  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  continuous  process  of  replacement  will  soon  alter  greatly 
the  aspect  of  the  congested  office  districts  of  our  large  cities. 


THE  canyon  street  will  disappear  when  these  new  pyra- 
midal skyscrapers  replace  the  packing-boxes  which  now 
darken  business  thoroughfares.  The  sky  will  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  slit  of  blue  infinitely  remote  from  Wall 
Street.  But  the  bulk  of  office  space  may  increase ;  the  burden 
on  congested  streets  and  still  more  congested  common  car- 
riers, whether  underground  or  above,  will  be  unrelieved.  The 
circumstances  under  which  workers  travel  to  and  from  the 
office  may  become  yet  more  harassing.    While  skyscrapers  are 


DAIRYLEA,  prize  Holstein  protege  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  of  America,  henceforth  will  graze  serenely  on 
New  York's  $3,500,000  pasture  lot  in  Central  Park  as  a 
living  assurance  to  sceptical  children  that  milk  is  not 
"  manna  from  Heaven."  "  I  am  glad  to  accept  this  gift," 
said  Dr.  Copeland,  who  had  scented  the  dangerous  misap- 
prehension among  New  York  youth,  "  because  the  child 
should  know  the  source  of  the  food  that  has  so  much  to  do 
with  its  health."  We  had  supposed  that  the  sophisticated 
city  child  regarded  the  milkman,  not  Heaven,  as  the  respon- 
sible agent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  what  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment this  precedent  affords!  As  you  enter  the  Mall, 
to  the  left,  little  Noporkgro,  pet  of  the  National  Pork  Grow- 
ers' Association,  to  demonstrate  ham  on  the  hoof  or  breath- 
ing bacon.  Further  along,  a  group  of  Rhode  Island  reds, 
suitably  named  for  officers  of  the  Poultrymen's  League, 
compete  with  the  honk  of  passing  automobiles.  Nursemaids 
conducting  their  pathetic  city-bred  charges  through  these 
mazes  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  new  Mother  Goose  for 
instructive  purposes.     We  begin  with  Dairylea. 

Dairylea,  Dairylea,  where  have  you  been? 
Chewing  my  cud  on  Central  Park  Green. 
Dairylea,  Dairylea,  why  were  you  there? 
To  educate  infants  taking  the  air. 


WITH  the  purely  local  question  whether  Pittsburgh 
wants  a  community  chest  or  not  those  outside  the 
city  have  little  concern,  though  the  maneuvers  of  the  opposing 
groups  are  naturally  a  matter  of  keen  interest  to  all  students 
of  community  integration.  The  general  criticisms  of  com- 
munity chest  performances  elsewhere  which  have  been  circu- 
lated by  Pittsburgh  opponents  of  the  plan  are,  however, 
worthy  of  wider  attention.  No  doubt  every  such  criticism 
can  be  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  some  unfortunate 
community :  conversely,  every  favorable  comment  can  be  sup- 
ported by  facts  drawn  from  more  successful  demonstrations. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  secretary  called  the  other  day  to 
discuss  with  the  Survey  a  constitution  he  was  proposing  for 
a  council  of  social  agencies.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
consult  the  social  workers  of  his  own  town.  On  the  other 
hand  when  friends  of  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest  make 
the  statement  that  it  is  "  a  triumph  of  social  engineering  " 
they  can  prove  it.  The  federation  is  no  more  a  panacea  for 
confusion  and  inadequacy  in  social  effort  than  were  the 
associated  charities  in  their  early  years.  It  will  not  work 
automatically,  and  it  is  subject  to  abuse.  It  is  time  to  forget 
partisan  generalizations  and  to  study  the  plan  for  what  it 
is:  a  tool  by  which  those  who  really  wish  to  cooperate  can, 
if  they  use  it  wisely,  forward  their  common  purposes. 
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What  Is  a  School  ? 

IN  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  President  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  discusses,  among  many  things,  the  rising  cost  of 
education.  He  thinks  much  of  this  rising  cost  is  due  to 
"  mistaken  views  of  education."  The  report  intimates  that 
if  the  demands  of  the  schools  continue  to  increase  at  the 
present  rate,  society  will  soon  be  unable  to  bear  the  cost. 
Hence,  the  public  school  will  be  endangered  unless  its  cost 
is  brought  within  limits  that  the  public  can  bear,  and  unless 
it  fulfills  the  primary  objects  for  which  it  exists.  Dr.  Prit- 
chett suggests  that  this  rising  cost  is  partly  justified,  because 
some  of  it  is  due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
betterment  of  school  facilities  and  the  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries.  But  some  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
has  lost  its  way  and  is  now  taking  on  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
tivities that  not  only  do  not  accomplish  their  own  avowed 
purposes  but  actually  defeat  the  original  and  primary 
purposes  of  the  school. 

The  arguments  presented  by  Dr.  Pritchett  are  interesting, 
but  curiously  remote  and  academic.  He  declares  that  the 
school  should  be  primarily  "  an  intellectual  agency."  He 
does  not  define  this  term,  but  he  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
mastery  of  certain  traditional  and  accredited  subjects,  like 
the  languages  and  mathematics.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  a  school  in  the  modern  city  must  necessarily  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  school  that  once  existed  in  the  rural 
or  village  community.  For  him,  a  school  is  a  school.  What- 
ever the  social  or  economic  backgrounds  of  childhood  may  be, 
a  school  is  a  school:  it  must  be  "  an  intellectual  agency."  Nor 
does  his  vagueness  of  reference  end  with  this  term.    He  says: 

Both  financial  necessity  and  educational  sincerity  require  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  public  school  education  shall  re- 
turn to  a  feasible  and  educationally  sound  conception  of  the 
school,  that  they  shall  frankly  admit  what  it  can  and  what  it 
ought  not  to  attempt,  and  that  they  bend  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  those  things  that  are  feasible  and  necessary. 

There  are  probably  many  thousands  of  intellectually  honest 
and  earnest  school  men  in  America,  today,  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  Dr.  Pritchett,  or  any  one  else,  give  them  a  "  fea- 
sible and  educationally  sound  conception  of  the  school."  Ed- 
ucational theorists  are  struggling  with  that  question;  educa- 
tional practitioners  are  lost  in  the  midst  of  its  mazes.  Dr. 
Pritchett  tells  us  that  the  school  must  be  "  an  intellectual 
agency."  If  he  would  now  define  for  us  what  "  an  intellect- 
ual agency  "  can  be  and  can  do,  not  merely  in  a  theoretical 
schoolhouse,  but  in  the  midst  of  our  industrial  civilization, 
he  would  bring  help  to  thousands  of  harassed  teachers. 

Calling  the  Doctors  In 

IT  has  long  been  the  custom  in  so-called  "  practical  "  af- 
fairs, to  have  official  information  on  special  subjects  fur- 
nished by  experts.  The  recent  health  conference  held  by 
Governor  Smith  at  Albany  is  the  first  instance  where  a  sim- 
ilar theory  has  been  applied  by  the  state  to  medical  matters. 
Legislation  on  medical  subjects,  in  the  past,  has  been 
notoriously  inept,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the  legislative 
nor  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  troubled 
to  inform  itself  of  the  views  held  by  the  physicians,  the  log- 
ical mentors  in  subjects  pertaining  to  public  health. 

When  the  governor  of  New  York  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  convoking  representatives  of  the  medical  profession 
to  discuss  the  pressing  health  questions  of  the  hour,  many 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  their  ability  to  arrive  at  a  prac- 


tical and  farsighted  solution  of  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. The  more  cynical  did  not  hesitate  to  impugn  the 
altruism  of  a  group  of  men  who  might  so  readily  be  con- 
sidered interested  parties. 

But  the  initiative  of  the  governor  has  been  more  than 
justified  by  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  Over  two  hun- 
dred representative  physicians  from  all  over  the  state  sat 
in  conference  with  him  and  proved  that  the  medical  man 
can  bring  as  much  vision  and  practicality  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  his  sphere  as  the  expert  in  any  other.  The 
chief  outgrowth  of  the  conference,  however,  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  individual  solutions  arrived  at,  as  in  the  selection 
of  a  permanent  advisory  committee  which  will  be  at  the 
governor's  disposal — as  he  will  be  at  theirs — in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  liberal  and  constructive  health  program  for  legis- 
lative enactment.  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Booth,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  heads  the  group,  which 
includes  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Niles,  Dr. 
Herman  Biggs,  and  others  who  have  many  years  of  service 
in  community  health  matters  to  commend  them.  Should 
they  make  a  success  of  their  novel  task,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  succeeding  administrations  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  considering  Governor  Smith's  experiment  in  the  light 
of  a  valuable  precedent. 

The  Study  of  Cooperation 

ONE  of  the  reasons  for  the  backwardness  of  the  coop- 
erative movement  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
that  in  several  European  countries  undoubtedly  is  that  our 
educational  institutions  are  all  but  ignoring  it.  Ricardo 
and  Adam  Smith  are  so  thoroughly  entrenched  in  America 
that  Charles  Gide — not  to  mention  Kropotkin  or  the  Webbs 
— only  slips  in  through  one  of  the  lesser  courses  in  sociology. 
The  slow  growth  of  American  consumers'  cooperatives  and 
the  relatively  large  number  of  failures  that  strew  the  path 
of  that  progress  may  be  ascribed  to  a  number  of  social  and 
economic  causes ;  but  the  lack  of  trained  leadership,  the  repe- 
tition of  mistakes,  the  difficulty  which  even  enthusiasts  have 
of  securing  the  right  kind  of  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction, have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  Great  Britain  likewise  growth  has 
been  slow,  and  the  movement  has  had  to  develop  its  own 
educational  methods  and  facilities  as  it  went  on.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  worth  noting  that  the  British  movement  has  gained 
in  stability,  economic  importance  and  influence  as  its  mem- 
bers have  realized  the  need  for  education  in  cooperation. 
The  1,334  societies  affiliated  with  the  Cooperative  Union 
in  1921  spent  $175,000  on  education  through  the  union 
and  possibly  an  equally  large  or  even  larger  amount  directly 
in  local  educational  efforts.  Through  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association  and  the  extension  work  of  some  of  the 
universities  further  courses  are  offered  which  bring  economic 
science  to  bear  on  the  practical  problems  of  cooperators. 

Visitors  to  Germany  since  the  war  have  been  amazed  by 
the  growth  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  in  that 
country,  with  its  magnificent  stores,  huge  factories,  housing 
schemes  and  varied  services.  It  may  be  surprising  to  some 
that,  according  to  a  recent  report  in  the  Blaetter  fuer 
Genossenschaftswesen,  special  courses  on  cooperation  are  of- 
fered in  seven  German  universities,  three  commercial  col- 
leges and  two  agricultural  colleges,  while  practical  exercises 
in  cooperative  business  are  given  also  in  numbers  of  high 
schools.  The  ancient  university  of  Halle  and  the  modern 
commercial  high  schools  of  Berlin    and    Mannheim    have 
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introduced  seminaries  for  studies  in  cooperation.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cooperative  Societies  itself  carries  on 
higher  courses  in  cooperation  for  the  training  of  officers; 
and  the  Raiffeisen  organization  last  year  had  a  special  course 
over  three  months  in  which  twenty-seven  officials  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  took  part.  The  Central  Union 
of  Consumers'  Cooperatives  last  October  opened  its  third 
course  and  had  among  its  students  officials  detailed  by  the 
Saxon  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  A  number  of  other  national 
organizations  interested  in  different  fields  of  cooperation, 
likewise,  hold  special  training  courses  for  their  members  and 
officers. 

In  Belgium  training  for  responsible  work  in  consumers' 
cooperation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  work  of 
both  the  Labor  and  the  Catholic  parties.  The  Central  Edu- 
cational Board  of  the  Labor  Party  maintains  some  three 
hundred  local  schools  with  350  part-time  teachers  and  lec- 
turers and  thirty  full-time  instructors  who  travel  from  one 
school  to  another.  Of  course,  much  of  this  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  teaching  of  trade-union  practice;  but  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  all  of  the  younger  per- 
sonnel of  the  cooperatives  have  in  the  last  few  years  under- 
gone some  specific  training  for  their  work  under  expert 
instruction. 

New  Jersey  Tries  to  Think 

PATERSON,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  exceptionally 
progressive  educational  centers  in  the  United  States. 
Last  summer  and  fall  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1922,  p.  380),  the  school  board  of  Paterson,  ably 
seconded  by  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Paterson 
teaching  force,  and  with  the  full  support  of  the  mayor  and 
the  city  administration,  undertook  a  rather  rigorous  reor- 
ganization of  certain  parts  of  the  school  system.  One 
phase  of  this  reorganization  resulted  in  the  segregation  of 
the  high  school  pupils  into  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls.  Both  schools  continue  to  meet  in  the  same 
building.  The  reasons  for  this  segregation  program  are  com- 
plicated; it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that,  under  present 
conditions,  the  best  teachers  in  Paterson  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

But  the  politicians  are  against  it.  They  find  a  danger 
lurking  somewhere  in  it.  Hence,  the  state  legislature  has 
under  consideration  a  bill  making  such  segregation  (when 
carried  out  within  the  same  building)  unlawful.  The  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  that  such  a  plan  is  a  "waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money"  and  is  motivated  by  "political  spoliation." 
At  least  such  arguments  are  being  presented. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  proposes  to  strip  school 
boards  of  their  authority  in  such  matters  and  to  make  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  more  important  in  the 
state  system.  Theoretically,  this  is  an  admirable  move; 
but  in  this  connection,  it  seems  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Paterson  school  board,  which  is 
made  up  of  unusually  intelligent  men  and  women. 

Not  content  with  these  efforts,  the  legislature  proposes 
to  curtail  the  political  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
The  so-called  Dater  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  offered  in  any  American  legislature.  Its 
main  provisions  are  as  follows: 

No  person  in  any  wise  or  manner  connected  with  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  shall  use  his  or  her 
official  authority  or  his  or  her  official  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  results  thereof, 
nor  shall  any  person  in  any  wise  or  manner  connected  with  any 


of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political  campaigns. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  discharged  from  his  or  her  official  duties  and  shall  for- 
feit all  rights  and  privileges  to  which  he  or  she  may  have  other- 
Wise  been  entitled  upon  being  found  guilty  of  such  violation  by 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  wherein  the  school  or  schools 
with  which  that  person  is  connected  is  located. 

The  completion  of  this  legislative  program  ought  to  es- 
tablish New  Jersey  permanently  as  leader  of  all  the  states 
in  opposition  to  any  sort  of  freedom  in  the  schools. 

A  Lead  from  Oberlin 

O  BERLIN,  Ohio,  not  satisfied  to  share  indirectly  in  the 
widespread  movement  for  change  of  method  in  dealing 
with  crime  and  criminals,  has  tackled  the  problem  for  itself. 
Though  it  is  peculiarly  removed  from  contact  with  the  prob- 
lem, or  political  interest  in  it,  the  village  has  had  a  committee 
at  work  for  a  year  on  the  organization  of  public  opinion  in 
this  respect.  After  various  changes  of  plan,  the  committee 
called  a  conference  on  prison  conditions  in  Ohio  which  met 
on  February  15-17.  A  program  worthy  of  a  national  con- 
ference was  arranged  at  local  expense,  Dr.  George  W. 
Kirchwey  was  secured  as  chairman,  and  speakers  were 
brought  from  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  In 
spite  of  flu  and  a  sudden  cold  wave  the  attendance  of  dele- 
gates, who  came  from  over  the  state,  was  good  and  the 
enthusiasm  better.  A  permanent  committee  was  organized 
under  the  name  Ohio  Committee  on  Penal  Conditions,  with 
Professor  H.  A.  Miller  of  Oberlin  College  as  chairman,  and 
the  following  statement  of  objectives  was  adopted: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  county  jail  as  a  place  for  serving 
sentence,  and  the  substitution  of  houses  of  detention  for  those 
awaiting  trial  or  held  as  witnesses;  and  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  regarding  the  segregation  and  classification  of 
prisoners. 

2.  The  indeterminate  sentence  with  no  minimum  limit  for 
all  classes  of  offenders. 

3.  The  power  of  the  court  to  suspend  sentence  and  place 
convicted  offenders  on  probation  shall  extend  to  all  classes  of 
offenders. 

4.  The  thorough  mental,  physical  and  social  investigation  of 
every  person  convicted  of  crime  or  delinquency  with  a  view  to 
such  classification  and  differentiated  treatment  as  may  best 
serve  the  interest  of  society  and  the  individual  concerned. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

6.  A  system  of  labor  which  shall  furnish  to  every  inmate  of 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  work  of  useful  and  educa- 
tional character  under  proper  working  conditions  and  at  a  just 
wage. 

7.  The  complete  elimination  of  partizan  politics  from  the 
administration  of  the  penal  system,  and  especially  from  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  and  the  board  of  pardons  and 
paroles. 

8.  The  complete  elimination  of  methods  of  harsh  discipline 
in  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  methods  of  an  educational  character, 
including  such  a  measure  of  inmate  self-government  as  may 
furnish  training  in  responsibility,  self-control  and  citizenship. 

Shall  We  Build  for  Posterity  ? 

FOLLOWING  close  upon  the  fire  in  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Ward's  Island,  New 
York,  came  Governor  Smith's  message  asking  the  legislature 
to  submit  to  the  people  a  referendum  on  a  fifty  million  dol- 
lar bond  issue  to  replace  antiquated  buildings  in  several 
state  institutions  and  to  provide  such  extensions  as  may  be 
necessary.  Governor  Smith  reviews  in  his  message  the  ages 
of  some  of  the  structures  now  in  use  in  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  in  the  other  state  institutions.     The  ma- 
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jority  of  the  buildings  mentioned  were  erected  in  the  period 
from  i860  to  1880  and  are  of  low  fire- resisting  quality. 
Of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  opened  in 
1825,  the  governor  remarks  that  though  it  has  fire-proof 
corridors,  its  age  suggests  that  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

In  the  replacement  of  obsolete  structures,  Governor 
Smith  suggests  that  the  buildings  be  designed  to  last  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years.  He  thinks  that  such  a  length  of  life 
can  be  predicted  for  the  steel  and  concrete  buildings  now  in 
vogue.  His  remark  about  the  House  of  Refuge  suggests, 
however,  that  a  question  may  be  raised  with  reference  to 
buildings  of  a  too  permanent  character.  Though  they  may 
retain  a  high  degree  of  fire  resistance,  they  become  out  of 
date  for  other  reasons.  The  Greek  porticos,  the  mansard 
roofs  and  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  seventies  can  be  and 
are  used  for  institutional  housing  now,  but  the  structures 
of  which  they  form  a  part  are  often  ill-adapted  to  modern 
ways  of  treatment.  In  some  instances  buildings  that  last 
too  long  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  non- 
institutional  forms  of  care  or  the  development  of  better 
classifications  and  of  small  groupings  within  the  institution. 
We  are  just  now  making  a  beginning  in  the  scientific  care 
of  the  incapacitated.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  methods  of  care  will  undergo  great  changes  in  the 
decades  just  ahead  of  us. 

The  fact  that  obsolescence  will  rapidly  overtake  whatever 
buildings  are  now  provided  should  not,  however,  stay  our 
hands.  The  object  of  institution  buildings  should  be  to 
provide  the  safest,  most  comfortable  quarters  adapted  to  the 
best  current  institutional  practise,  on  the  most  economical 
basis.  To  add  to  the  investment  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing unduly  the  life  of  the  structure  is  to  gamble  with  the 
future.  When  bonds  are  issued  to  pay  for  these  buildings, 
good  financing  requires  that  the  estimated  life  of  the  struc- 
tures should  at  least  equal  the  term  of  the  bonds,  but  if 
that  term  is  made  very  long  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  posterity  may  not  prefer  to  inherit  the  debt  alone 
rather  than  the  debt  plus  the  white  elephants  which  our 
present  buildings  may  become.  If  possible  we  should  avoid 
both  these  alternatives. 

It  may  well  be  argued  that  if  here  and  now  we  could  face 
and  tackle  our  own  problems  in  a  thorough-going  fashion 
we  could  leave  it  to  future  generations  to  solve  theirs. 

Distributing  a  Metropolis 

THERE  is  no  more  fascinating  game  than  the  chess  a 
city  planner  plays  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a 
metropolis.  It  is  a  new  game  in  the  United  States :  we  have 
had  our  garden  suburbs  and  our  civic  centers ;  we  have  routed 
our  traffic  and  grouped  our  public  buildings ;  but  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  the  greater  task  of  thinking  out  the  des- 
tiny of  huge  collective  masses  of  cities.  When  it  is  prophesied 
that  Chicago  will  sprawl  along  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
of  lake  front,  swallowing  up  Milwaukee  and  penetrating  far 
into  Indiana,  to  give  housing  and  employment  to  50,000,000 
people ;  when  the  future  of  New  York  is  seen  to  involve  the 
farm  lands  of  Connecticut  and  the  rocky  pastures  above  the 
Hudson  and  the  rolling  hills  of  New  Jersey,  from  Bridge- 
port to  West  Point  and  Princeton;  there  are  few  who  can 
visualize  that  future  in  any  terms  except  those  we  have  al- 
ready seen  with  our  own  eyes — the  pushing  of  space  and 
comfort  farther  away  from  the  city  year  by  year 
and  the  unending  multiplication  of  all-but-futile  means  of 
transportation. 


Like  our  subways,  our  imagination  lags  behind  the  unrest- 
ing processes  of  city  growth.  The  straphanger  looks  naively 
and  pitifully  to  the  next  new  transit  scheme  to  save  him  from 
buffeting  morning  and  night.  In  the  search  for  relief  the 
press  of  New  York  is  filled  with  desperate  afterthoughts: 
one  official  urges  that  new  crosstown  arteries  be  cut,  at  fabu- 
lous cost,  through  the  midtown  blocks;  another  proposes  a 
second-story  thoroughfare,  here  illustrated,  to  pierce  existing 
buildings  and  bridge  the  streets.  And  while  the  city  wrestles 
vainly  with  streets  and  subways  the  daily  increase  of  trade 
and  population  creates  new  and  still  more  difficult  problems 
to  solve. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  En- 
virons, associated  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  break  away  from  this  piecemeal  method  of 
making  the  city  livable,  its  successive  approaches  to  a  work- 
ing technique  are  significant  not  only  in  New  York  but 
wherever  city-groups  are  facing  their  future.  Ten  months 
ago  the  committee  announced  the  beginning  of  its  work  (see 
the  Survey  for  May  20,  1922,  p.  270).  For  a  year  before 
that  a  physical  survey  had  been  in  progress;  for  several 
months  a  legal  staff  had  been  probing  the  statutory  aspects  of 
a  planning  problem  that  involved  three  states.  Two  other 
inquiries,  it  was  said,  would  be  organized :  one  into  economic 
and  industrial  factors,  and  one  into  social  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

Since  May,  according  to  the  report  of  progress  now  made 
public  (to  be  had  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22d  Street,  New  York),  the  economic  problem  has  been 
studied  and  restudied;  out  of  many  consultations  has 
come  a  program  of  immediate  investigation  into  the 
space  requirements  of  the  economic  activities  now 
present  in  the  New  York  region  and  the  trends 
which  modify  them.  Preliminary  surveys  into  hous- 
ing, public  health,  public  education  and  recreation  have 
cleared  the  way  for  the  beginning  of  the  essential  inquiries 
in  these  fields.  The  work  of  discovering  the  influences  which 
make  the  metropolis  what  it  is,  and  which  must  be  manipu- 
lated with  a  sure  technique  if  the  metropolis  is  to  be  what 
we  hope  for,  is  already  going  forward. 

Here  enters  a  new  experiment  in  planning  method.  While 
the  economic  and  social  investigators  carry  on  their  studies, 
a  group  of  notable  planners  has  been  called  together  to  guide 
and  coordinate  their  investigations.  Thomas  Adams,  town 
planning  adviser  to  the  Canadian  Government,  heads  the 
group  as  chairman ;  the  others  are  John  Nolen,  whose  project 
for  a  satellite  of  Cincinnati  is  described  on  page  783  of  this 
issue;  Harland  Bartholomew,  who  has  just  helped  St.  Louis 
to  plan  for  her  future  and  finance  the  plan ;  George  B.  Ford, 
who  worked  with  Rheims  and  many  smaller  French  cities  in 
the  task  of  reconstruction ;  Edward  Bennett,  a  co-worker  of 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  in  the  Chicago  Plan,  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  whose  name  is  linked  with  the  new  Washington 
Plan  and  many  others.  These  planners  will  divide  between 
them  the  fifty-mile  circle  which  surrounds  the  city  of  New 
York,  taking  each  a  sector  in  which  he  will  make  a  brief  study 
of  regional  zoning,  the  decentralization  of  industry,  the 
method  of  future  land  development,  and  the  improvement  of 
communications. 

The  collaboration  of  these  specialists  with  the  research 
staff  will  result,  if  present  expectations  are  justified,  in  a 
preliminary  report  to  be  rendered  in  October,  which  will  be 
an  adequate  foundation  for  the  construction  of  a  final  plan. 
For  that  task  two  years  have  been  allotted. 

So  much  for  the  experts.     Will  the  New  York  public, 
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SECOND-STORY   STREET    PROPOSED    BY    POLICE    COMMISSIONER    ENRIGHT    TO  RELIEVE  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION   IN   NEW  YORK 


which  allows  partisan  wrangling  to  rob  it  even  of  the  little 
relief  which  new  transit  lines  would  give,  be  ready  to  grasp 
any  really  far-sighted  plan  within  two  or  three  years?  Will 
Jacob  Schwarzheimer  and  Vittorio .  Pasquale  recognize  the 
fallacy  of  moving  workers  into  the  country  without  their 
work,  or  transferring  workshops  without  their  workers,  and 
give  their  support  as  voters  or  employers  to  the  broad-gauge 
policy  of  industrial  decentralization  toward  which  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  planners  are  working  their  way?  In  the 
process  of  educating  five  million  people  to  the  idea  that 
"  Broadway  must  be  distributed,"  hardly  less  than  in  the 
creation  of  the  plan  itself,  the  committee  will  need  the  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  of  the  pioneer. 

A  Prophet's  Mantle 

4<np  HE  city  plan,"  said  Charles  D.  Norton,  at  that  meet- 
JL  ing  ten  months  ago  when  announcement  was  made 
of  the  action  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  made  pos- 
sible the  launching  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New 
York  and  its  Environs,  "  requires  imagination,  it  requires 
vision;  it  requires  a  long  continued  study  of  facts,  and  it 
costs  a  substantial  sum  of  money." 

These  were  the  strands  which  must  go  into  a  modern 
mantle  of  prophecy  for  a  great  city ;  warp  of  spirit,  woof  of 
skill  and  resource.  Last  week  the  committee,  the  foundation 
and  the  metropolis  suffered  a  loss  in  precious  leadership  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Norton,  for  his  vision  it  was  which  had 
illumined  the  project,  his  persistent  espousal  which  had 
brought  together  the  men  and  the  means  to  give  it  reality.  He 
drew  into  it  increasingly  the  organized  forces  of  New  York, 
and  enlisted  men  and  women  of  vigorous  personalities  and 
experience  in  the  great  team-plays  of  modern  life  whose  active 
interest  hitherto  had  not  been  caught  up  in  any  commensurate 
way  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  city  itself  as  a  whole.  The 
project  had  been  a  dream  of  his  for  years;  it  was  firmly 
grounded  in  his  own  experience  in  Chicago,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  successful  Chicago  City  Planning  Commit- 
tee during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  given 
to  many  to  be  a  city  builder  in  the  finest  sense;  it  was  Mr. 
Norton's  distinction  to  have  borne  that  part  toward  the  two 
largest  cities  of  America. 

In  early  life  he  had  won  rank  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Chicago  and  office  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  In  coming  to  New  York  he  came  to  the  great 
banking  center  and  thereafter  held  high  place  there,  but  his 
work  and  interest  were  not  confined  to  that  city  within  the 
city.  With  each  year  his  contacts  broadened.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
treasurer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  of  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation Homes  Company,  and  of  the  American  Federation  of 


Arts.  For  several  years  he  was  treasurer  of  Survey  Associates. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  and  was  a  member  of  the 
war  council  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Out  of  these  con- 
tacts, and  many  others,  out  of  his  experience  in  Chicago  and 
the  constructive  impulse  in  the  man  which  manifested  itself 
at  once  in  humanism  as  in  business,  came  his  grasp  of  the 
problem  of  growth  faced  by  the  huge  urban  populations  which 
cluster  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Here  is  his  state- 
ment of  its  outlines — "  of  the  logical  and  disastrous  harvest 
of  congestion  and  confusion  "  which  had  resulted  from  half- 
way measures  of  the  past: 

Embraced  by  those  large  arms  of  the  sea,  rigidly  bound  to 
a  street  scheme  designed  in  181 1,  Manhattan  has  leaped  into 
the  air;  it  has  tunneled  and  bridged  the  rivers;  it  has  thrust  out 
its  transportation  arms  until  men  and  women  travel  fifty  miles 
to  their  daily  labor  in  the  city;  until  the  great  area  of  which 
Manhattan  is  the  center  is  in  1922  the  home  of  no  less  than 
nine  millions  of  people.  Deep-seated  structural  defects  leave 
masses  of  this  population  in  an  environment  ill  suited  for  hu- 
man happiness  and  welfare.  Traffic  in  existing  streets  is  con- 
gested to  the  point  where  it  places  intolerable  burdens  upon 
commerce  and  endangers  human  life.  Although  the  public,  the 
liberal  press,  the  engineering  and  artistic  professions  have  re- 
peatedly voiced  the  need,  there  exists  no  comprehensive  regional 
plan  of  New  York  and  its  wide  environs.  Many  admirable  local 
plans  have  been  developed,  but  no  inspiriting  vision  of  the  far 
future  guides  us  in  our  present  expenditures  of  money  and  of 
civic  effort.  Without  a  guiding  plan,  what  of  New  York  one 
hundred  years  hence?  Momentous  decisions  are  being  con- 
stantly made,  decisions  that  are  local,  piecemeal  and  unrelated 
to  the  larger  trends.  The  time  has  come  for  unified  planning  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Norton  leaves  the  city  a  great  inheritance;  he  leaves 
his  mantle  of  prophecy,  a  great  hope  threaded  in  and  out  of 
a  practical  scheme  of  work;  an  organized  fabric  of  proce- 
dure comparable  to  the  best  that  modern  education  or  industry 
has  to  offer.  His  death  is  a  searching  challenge  to  his  asso- 
ciates to  take  up  the  task  under  way  and  complete  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  founder.  His  own  faith  that  human  instruments 
would  be  found  to  bring  the  vision  to  earth  was  expressed  in 
these  words  ten  months  ago : 

Planning  for  so  wide  an  area  and  on  so  large  a  scale  requires 
group  judgment.  The  group  certainly  will  include  the  Archi- 
tect, the  Engineer,  the  Lawyer,  the  Painter,  the  Sculptor,  the 
Landscape  Architect,  the  Social  Worker,  the  Economist  and  the 
Business  Man.  And  the  work  itself  will  develop  and  discover 
the  man,  the  Planner,  to  lead  that  group.  He  is  here,  the  spirit- 
ual descendant  of  Pierre  L'Enfant,  of  Charles  McKim,  of 
Daniel  Burnham.  We  shall  find  him  and  that  group  will  depict 
for  us  the  New  York  of  a  hundred  years  hence,  a  city  great,  not 
merely  in  numbers,  but  great  in  that  all  its  citizens,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  can  take  just  pride  in  its 
power  and  its  beauty,  can  share  in  those  durable  satisfactions  of 
life  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  orderly  thinking  and 
wise  planning. 
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Standing  Pat  on  the  Quota  Law 

CONGRESS  has  gone  home  without  adopting  an  immi- 
gration policy.  The  emergency  legislation  of  1921 
and  1922  remains  in  force — arbitrary  in  its  numerical  limi- 
tation and  unmindful  of  family  ties.  A  strongly  restric- 
tionist  committee  in  the  House,  and  a  Senate  committee 
inclined  to  listen  to  big  business  and  the  humanitarians,  who 
both  want  a  more  liberal  policy,  have  been  deadlocked  for 
months.  Pressure  of  other  matters  in  the  final  days  of  Con- 
gress prevented  a  decision  in  this  tug-of-war,  though  the 
fight  for  the  admission  of  Near  East  refugees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  and  for  a  reduction  from  three  per  cent  to 
two  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  waged  until  the 
last  midnight  hours. 

So  the  question  goes  back  to  the  people — and  the  propa- 
gandists. It  is  early  to  predict  the  temper  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, especially  as  the  agricultural  groups  which  confidently 
expect  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  have  not  hitherto 
shown  much  interest  in  this  problem.  There  seems  to  be 
widespread  satisfaction,  on  the  surface,  with  the  emergency 
restrictive  measures  which  have  reduced  the  number  of 
aliens  coming  for  permanent  residence  to  309,556  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  House  committee  was  probably 
right  in  its  statement  that  "  there  is  unquestionably  a  strong 
sentiment  in  this  country  against  unrestricted  immigration." 
Certainly  organized  labor  has  given  no  indication  of  reced- 
ing from  its  time-honored  position,  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  formally  approved  the  continuance  of 
the  present  plan. 

The  law  is  under  fire,  however,  from  two  directions. 
Orj  the  one  hand  the  employers  of  unskilled  labor,  repre- 
sented especially  in  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, are  clamoring  for  a  larger  reservoir  of  unskilled 
workers,  since  their  reports  show  that  there  was  actually  a 
net  loss  in  male  adult  laborers  of  roughly  67,000  during  the 
year  1921-22.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  committee  on  immigration,  has  suggested 
the  addition  of  a  super-quota  of  2  per  cent  to  the  existing 
quota,  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  selective  tests  and  in 
view  of  specific  labor  needs.  It  urges  a  constructive  policy 
based  "  not  upon  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  any  group, 
whether  manufacturers,  farmers,  laborers  or  other,"  and 
taking  into  account  the  interests  of  the  immigrant  him- 
self as  a  potential  citizen. 

So  far  as  the  proposals  of  employing  groups  have  been 
sketched  in  bills  which  were  offered  to  the  last  Congress, 
they  tend  more  toward  a  flexible  policy  of  admitting  un- 
skilled labor  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
than  to  the  reopening  of  the  gates  to  all  who  wish  to  come. 
Restriction  is  firmly  in  the  saddle;  the  manufacturers,  like 
the  unions,  are  inclined  to  be  "  patriotically  American  "  and 
to  shrink  from  the  "  alien  hordes  "  of  pre-war  immigration. 
They  appear  to  be  looking  for  an  adjustable  scheme,  and 
find  attractive  the  proposal  of  Signor  di  Michaelis,  the  Royal 
High  Commissioner  for  Immigration  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, to  guarantee  200,000  able-bodied  workers  as  an 
annual  non-resident  supply.  Contract  labor  may  still  be 
frowned  upon,  but  something  very  like  it  may  be  the  result 
if  aliens  are  thus  admitted  in  proportion  to  labor  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  humanitarian  interests  have  also  been 
working  hard  in  Washington.  The  Conference  on  Immi- 
gration Policy,  and  later  an  independent  committee  known 
as  the  Emergency  Committee  on  Near  East  Refugees,  con- 
centrated their  attention    on    the    plight    of    the    parents, 


brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  close  relatives  of  foreign-born 
citizens,  who  were  caught  innocently  in  the  political  con- 
flagration of  the  Near  East,  but  to  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  in  this  country  could  not  offer  shelter  because 
of  the  inflexibility  of  the  quota  law.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Armenian  refugees, 
but  the  House  Committee  suppressed  it.  Whether  this  par- 
ticular question  will  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  next  win- 
ter is  very  doubtful.  The  injustices  of  the  quota  law  will 
remain,  however,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  must  be  renewed 
to  safeguard  the  unity  of  alien  families  and  to  obviate  the 
great  individual  hardships  which  now  occur  so  frequently. 
Meanwhile  the  eugenists  have  advanced  nearer  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Lothrop  Stoddard  appeared  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  to  admit  refugees  from  the  Near  East  to 
discuss  the  racial  problem.     We  quote  from  his  testimony: 

These  people  form  a  part  of  the  population  which  is  found 
in  most  of  the  coastal  districts  of  the  entire  Mediterranean 
basin,  especially  the  towns  and  cities.  They  are  .  .  .  broadly 
spoken  of  as  the  Levantines. 

These  Levantines  are  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  racial 
mixture  which  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  2,500  years. 
They  have  certain  characteristics  which  are  recognizable,  not 
only  in  modern  times,  but  in  ancient  times,  and  these  character- 
istics, many  of  them,  are  exceedingly  undesirable. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  very  largely  a  parasitic  population, 
living  by  their  wits,  by  unproductive  means  of  labor,  by  petty 
trading,  by  graft,  and  by  similar  equivocal  methods.  Wherever 
they  have  gone  in  great  numbers  they  have  exercised  a  very 
baneful  influence  on  whatever  country  they  have  entered, 
.  .  .  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  if  large 
numbers  of  these  people  were  admitted. 

Congress,  like  the  public,  is  swayed  by  the  catchy  phrases 
"  Nordic  superiority "  and  "  Mediterranean  inferiority." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  point  of  view  ( is  account- 
able for  the  suggestion  favored  by  the  House  Committee 
that  the  quota  be  based  on  the  1890  census  rather  than  on 
that  of  1 9 10.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
admissions  from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  eligible  from  northern  Europe.  This  con- 
viction was  also  back  of  the  resolution  introduced  in  De- 
cember by  Mr.  Cable  asking  why,  since  "  scientific  research 
has  brought  to  perfection  certain  methods  for  measuring 
mental  capacity  known  as  intelligence  tests,"  they  could  not 
be  used  at  Ellis  Island.  The  presence  in  Washington  of 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
who  directed  the  army  mental  tests,  and  who  frankly  admits 
that  as  yet  no  scientific  methods  have  been  evolved  whereby 
racial  differences  may  be  measured,  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  idea  of  eugenic  restriction  of  immigration  will  not  cap- 
tivate Congress  before  science  offers  more  than  an  hypothesis. 

Diplomatic  circles  also  have  an  interest  in  immigration  leg- 
islation. It  looks  as  though  the  only  way  eventually  to 
open  up  the  situation  at  Ellis  Island  will  be  via  Parliament 
and  the  British  press.  It  is  common  talk  that  the  unfilled 
English  quota  might  be  well  used  to  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  the  British  Isles.  The  new  Japanese  am- 
bassador, in  his  first  address,  frankly  stated  that  immigra- 
tion was  a  subject  which  he  intended  to  follow  closely. 
Various  racial  groups  throughout  the  country,  whose  inter- 
ests are  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  fate  of  their  mother  lands, 
follow  every  move  of  immigration  legislation  with  keen 
interest.  Which  particular  group  is  active  depends  upon 
the  political  situation.  This  year  it  has  of  course  been  the 
Armenian  and  the  Greek  citizen  who  has  joined  forces  with 
the  humanitarian  group  in  the  effort  to  let  in  Near  East 
refugees.     The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  with  its  anti-Semitic  and 
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anti-immigration  platform  and  its  pride  in  "  Brother  Stod- 
dard," indicates  that  partisan  interest  in  the  matter  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  labor  and  capital. 

It  is  such  minority  influences  that  may  be  decisive  if  the 
deadlock  between  the  unions  and  the  manufacturers  per- 
sists in  the  next  session,  since  the  humanitarian  group  finds 
itself  arrayed  behind  the  manufacturer  and  the  eugenist 
back  of  the  labor  unions.  Meanwhile  the  law  stands  un- 
changed for  the  rest  of  the  year;  at  best  there  will  be  only 
administrative  relief  for  the  "  excluded  relatives  "  and  the 
other  victims  of  the  quota  law's  mechanical  operation. 

Ruth  Crawford 

The  Coal  Miners  Dig  for  the  Facts 

THE  anthracite  miners  have  just  presented  their  state- 
ment of  the  anthracite  problem  to  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission.  It  is  a  restrained  and  carefully 
documented  statement.  It  is  free  from  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tiveness  and  the  facile  generalities  that  so  frequently  mar 
the  ex  parte  pronouncements  both  of  business  men  and  labor 
leaders  when  they  are  tempted  to  use  public  bodies  like  the 
commission  merely  as  sounding  boards  to  prejudice  public 
opinion.  "  The  miners  will  follow  the  facts,  provided  all 
the  facts  are  unearthed."  This  is  the  new  platform,  not 
only  of  the  anthracite  miners,  but  also  of  an  increasing 
number  of  unions  that  have  shifted  the  basis  of  their  public 
appeal  from  what  they  call  "  sob  stuff "  to  the  evidence 
of  scientific  research.  "  We  realize,"  the  anthracite  miners 
said  to  the  commission,  "  that  it  will  take  time  to  get  the 
essential  facts,  but  that  without  them  any  pronouncements 
that  might  be  made  about  the  industry  by  strangers  to  it 
would  be  quite  worthless." 

This  counsel  of  scientific  restraint  they  apply  to  them- 
selves. They  mass  pages  of  evidence  and  statistical  tables 
to  support  their  contention  that  the  anthracite  industry  is  a 
monopolized  industry,  and  that  the  monopoly  organization 
of  the  anthracite  fields  and  the  anthracite  railroads  results 
in  an  overcharge  to  the  consumer  of  $3.61  per  ton.  Their 
analysis  of  the  available  evidence  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  there  is  an  overcharge  in  mining  of  $1.26,  in  trans- 
portation of  $1.00,  in  distribution  an  average  overcharge  of 
$1.35.  Of  the  overcharge  on  rentals  and  royalties  arising 
out  of  the  monopoly  ownership  of  the  anthracite  lands,  they 
withhold  their  estimate  for  lack  of  data,  but  add  that  this 
"  may  become  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  the  industry 
in  the  immediate  future."  The  aggregate  overcharge  on  a 
commercial  production  of  seventy  million  gross  tons  a  year, 
they  thus  figure  at  $270,750,000,  which  they  hold  to  be  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  public  and  the  prime  barrier 
to  the  miners'  aspiration  to  a  wage  that  will  yield  the  essen- 
tial basis  for  the  good  American  life  which  they  declare  is 
now  denied  them.  The  body  of  their  statement  is  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  the  statistical  evidence  from  which 
these  inferences  are  derived.  But  they  do  not  claim  infal- 
libility for  their  findings.  "  We  present  certain  tables  and 
estimates  as  close  to  the  truth  as  is  permitted  by  the  very 
limited  information  made  public,"  they  said  to  the  com- 
mission, "  to  show  you  from  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
industry  the  complicated  problems  of  fact-finding  that  Con- 
gress has  set  you." 

This  spirit  of  scientific  restraint  commends  the  statement 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 
But  there  are  passages  of  a  non-statistical  nature  that  are 
of  particular  interest  to  the  social  worker  because  they  reveal 


the  critical  attitude  which  labor  is  more  and  more  coming 
to  assume  toward  the  orthodox  canons  of  social  work.  The 
anthracite  miners  said  to  the  commission: 

You  will  find  out  that  this  [system  of  overcharges]  is  be- 
cause the  majority  of  coal  mined  is  controlled  by  the  railroad 
companies,  which  in  turn  are  controlled  by  large  financial  inter- 
ests in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  men  who  have  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  mine,  but  who  attempt  to  regulate  the  meals, 
living  and  opportunities  for  schooling  of  the  miners'  families. 
.  .  .  We  want  to  remove  the  causes  of  quarrels  over  smaller 
questions  by  finding  the  answers  to  the  larger  questions  at  the 
base  of  them  all.  It  will  be  useless  to  argue  about  miners' 
meals  or  their  families'  clothes  while  leaving  untouched  the 
essential  facts  of  the  anthracite  monopoly. 

Concern  with  compensation  insurance,  fire  and  health 
hazards  in  factories  and  mines,  the  exploitation  of  women 
and  children,  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  and  a  lengthening  array  of  kindred 
issues,  have  carried  social  workers  farther  and  farther  into 
the  traditionally  private  jurisdiction  of  industrial  owner- 
ship and  management.  But  even  to  this  day  the  channel 
of  approach  has  been  determined  by  the  charitable  concep- 
tion of  the  poor  and  oppressed  as  a  special  group  in  special 
need  of  aid  and  improvement.  The  miners  have  come  to 
resent  the  invidious  implications  of  this  approach.  Be- 
cause of  these  implications  they  have  begun  to  turn  away 
from  the  ordinary  cost-of-living  methods  of  appraising  wage 
levels.  In  the  hearings  before  President  Wilson's  Anthra- 
cite Commission,  they  took  the  ground  that  they  were 
willing  to  open  their  homes  and  their  domestic  records  and 
practices  to  scrutiny  provided  the  operators  would  submit 
to  a  like  invasion  of  their  private  affairs.  Their  suggestion 
was  met  with  manifest  condescension  and  set  aside  as  rather 
impudently  brash.  That  commission  refused  to  go  Into 
questions  of  costs  and  profits  as  irrelevant  to  the  question 
of  wages.  The  chairman  of  that  commission  was  a  college 
president  who  was  deeply  moved  by  the  wretchedness  he 
saw  in  parts  of  the  anthracite  field  and  manifestly  con- 
cerned that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  miners,  as  he  saw 
justice.  But  for  him,  as  for  many  social  workers,  the  wage 
problem  was  a  thing  apart  from  the  financial  organization 
and  business  administration  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  He 
took  the  position  that  the  miners  had  no  proper  concern 
with  the  business  of  the  industry  so  long  as  the  industry 
paid  them  what  he  decided  was  a  living  wage. 

The  passages  here  quoted  from  the  anthracite  miners' 
statement  to  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  are 
charged  with  revolt  against  this  implication  of  inferior 
status,  a  revolt  which  more  than  any  other  one  thing  ac- 
counts both  for  the  peculiar  character  of  contemporary 
industrial  unrest  and  also  for  the  increasingly  skeptical 
and  critical  attitude  of  labor  toward  social  workers  and 
their  customary  procedure.  The  miners  demand  that  the 
problem  of  wages,  and  indeed  all  so-called  social  problems, 
shall  be  approached,  not  from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  top. 

The  four  fundamental  problems  of  the  industry  are  all  tied 
in  a  hard  knot  in  the  one  question  of  monopoly.  ...  It  will 
be  useless  to  argue  about  miners'  meals  or  their  families'  clothes 
while  leaving  untouched  the  essential  facts  of  the  anthracite 
monopoly. 

Are  the  anthracite  miners  exceeding  the  bounds  of  demo- 
cratic propriety  in  taking  this  attitude?  If  they  are  right 
and  are  able  to  sustain  their  position,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  their  attitude  upon  the  future  of  social  economics  and 
the  technique  of  social  work? 

Robert  W.  Bruere 


If  You  Are  Queer — and  Know  It 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 

When  we  invited  readers  of  the  January  Survey  Midmonthly  to  ask  what  subjects 
they  wanted  to  have  discussed,  one  of  the  first  responses  read  like  this:  "  I  wish  you 
would  ask  some  one  to  write  about  how  best  to  adjust  yourself  socially  if  you  are  odd 
— and  know  it."  There  is  much  in  this  number  about  queerness  and  its  treatment, 
and  here  is  a  specific  answer  from  the  author  of  these  pleasant  verses  which  remain 
the  classic  answer  to  the  plea  that  "  you  can't  change  human  nature." 


WE  might  as  well  begin  with  a  classic: 
"  Rebecca,"  said  the  aged  Quaker  to  his  wife, 
as  they  sat  by  their  peaceful  fireside,  "  Every- 
body is  queer  but  thee  and  me,  and  even  thee 
is  a  little  queer,  Rebecca." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  tells  of  going  to  an  oculist  who 
informed  him  that  his  eyes  were  normal. 

"  Just  average,  I  suppose,  like  almost  everybody,"  said  Mr. 
Shaw. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  other,  "  normal  eyesight 
is  extremely  rare." 

Consider  it  as  a  question  of  health,  mere  ordinary  good 
health.  How  many  persons  do  you  know  who  are  steadily 
well,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  something  the  mat- 
ter with  them  ?  The  variety  of  disorders  and  diseases  which 
distinguish  us  are  innumerable.  Queer?  The  queerest 
person  would  seem  to  be  one  who  isn't. 

Hardly  any  one  has  a  perfectly  symmetrical  face,  or  a 
body  free  from  blemishes  of  any  sort.  That  is  on  the  out- 
side— as  to  our  insides,  no  one  knows  how  queer  they  are  till 
it  comes  to  the  autopsy. 

But  the  kind  of  queerness  on  which  this  discussion  rests 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  mind,  of  character.  A  crooked 
nose  is  too  common  to  talk  about,  or  one  eyebrow  higher 
than  the  other ;  but  the  person  whose  mind  is  "  different  " 
has  a  hard  time. 

Our  schools  are  rigidly  arranged  for  a  sort  of  "  average  " 
child,  and  woe  unto  those  who  are  above,  below  or  aside  from 
the  average.  They  do  not  know  they  are  queer,  poor  dears, 
nor  do  the  teachers  know  it,  so  the  "  odd  "  child  is  pulled 
ahead,  or  pushed  back,  or  dragged  into  line,  criticised,  ridi- 
culed and  punished,  when  he  or  she  could  have  been  both 
happy  and  progressive  with  wise  recognition  of  personal 
differences. 

If  the  queer  child  lives  through  it,  lives  to  grow  up  and 
be  a  queer  man  or  woman,  the  difficulties  increase ;  in  some 
ways  it  is  harder  for  the  woman,  in  others  for  the  man.  A 
girl  who  is  "  different  "  from  the  others  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a 
wallflower.  Young  men  are  conservative  creatures,  they  like 
the  girls  they  go  with  to  be  admired  by  the  other  men,  to  be 
"  correct  "  in  dress  and  behavior. 

If  it  is  "  the  thing  "  to  exhibit  bare  knees  and  a  bare  back 
and  an  almost  bare  front,  but  fairly  scandalous  to  show  bare 
ears,  then  every  girl  must  cover  those  unmentionable  append- 
ages or  be  thought  "  queer."  The  queer  girl  is  not  likely  to 
marry,  and  marriage  is  still  considered  the  best  job  on  the 
market,  by  most  girls.  If  they  like  it  they  can  hold  it  down, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  it — why,  marriage  is  the  only  job  from 
which  you  can  resign  and  still  draw  pay. 

Failing  of  marriage,  the  queer  girl  finds  it  hard  to  get 
other  employment.     Girls  in  business  must  dress  well  and 


fashionably,  must  do  as  others  do,  in  order  to  get  on.  If 
marriage  is  by  happy  chance  secured,  and  the  universal  busi-  • 
ness  of  "  keeping  house  "  and  "  raising  children  "  undertaken, 
alas  for  the  woman  whose  methods  differ  from  her  neigh; 
bor's.  She  will  be  "  talked  about "  with  a  relish,  and  her 
peculiarities,  no  matter  how  good  and  useful  they  may  be, 
will  be  adversely  criticised. 

But  for  the  man  who  is  queer  the  prospect  is  most  serious. 
His  queerness  must  amount  to  genius,  and  he  must  have  the 
ability  to  make  his  genius  recognized,  before  he  can  sur- 
mount his  handicap.  If  he  is  a  workman,  with  or  without  a 
collar,  he  will  find  that  employers  are  as  conventional  as 
school  teachers,  if  not  more  so. 

We  recognize  something  of  the  difficulties  of  the  square 
man  trying  to  fit  into  the  round  hole,  but  how  if  he  is  a  tri- 
angular man?    Or  polygonal? 

Why  Complain? 

The  disadvantages  of  being  queer  are  apparent  enough, 
but  why  complain?  The  disadvantages  are  here  and  we  are 
here,  and  most  of  us  are  queer — what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,  we  say.;  and  also 
state  that  a  silk  purse  cannot  be  made  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 
Figs  do  not  grow  on  thistles,  it  is  alleged,  nor  grapes  on 
thorns.  Concerning  the  abilities  of  the  leopard  I  have  no 
evidence,  but  a  beauty  parlor  might  do  much  for  him.  Silk 
can  be  made  out  of  so  many  materials  nowadays  that  a  tough 
and  hairy  ear  seems  to  offer  no  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
as  to  growing  those  figs  and  grapes,  why  just  ask  Luther 
Burbank! 

A  leopard  who  considered  his  spots  as  beauty-spots  would 
naturally  remain  unchanged,  and  no  sow  has  as  yet  appealed 
to  the  silk  mill ;  nor  does  the  vegetable  world  seem  desirous 
of  alteration.  It  is  only  the  human  being,  self-conscious,  » 
recognizing  peculiarities  and  their  accompanying  disad- 
vantages, who  faces  this  problem,  who  admits  being  queer 
and  wonders  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

And  what  can  be  done  ?  How  far  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  change  his  nature? 

If  you  chance  to  be  a  fatalist  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
A  fatalist  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  has  to  do,  what  he  is 
forced  to  do  by  the  combined  power  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. Of  course  if  the  fatalist  once  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  was  really  driving  him  to  super- 
human efforts  at  improvement,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  change 
— why,  then  we  might  expect  great  things  of  him.  But 
fatalism  does  not  affect  people  that  way. 

The  fatalist  usually  takes  it  lying  down. 

"lam  what  I  am,"  he  says.  "  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  nor 
is  it  a  credit  to  me.     It  is  fate."     No  use  talking  to  him, 
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whether  he  is  queer  and  knows  it,  or  queer  and  doesn't  know 
it;  or  even  if  he  is  plain  ordinary. 

We  have  seen  fatalism  working  on  the  human  mind  for 
several  thousand  years,  in  what  we  call  "the  East."  Isn't  it 
astonishing,  by  the  way,  to  hear  a  Californian  speak  of  China 
as  "  the  East "?  It  just  shows  how  much  stronger  an  idea 
is  than  a  compass. 

Auto-Improvement 

No,  if  you  are  queer  and  know  it,  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  you  have  to  have  some  convictions  as  to  the 
capacity  of  self-will;  and  also  some  knowledge  of  auto- 
suggestion. 

We  hear  so  much  in  these  days  about  auto-this  and  auto- 
that  that  it  does  seem  as  if  some  one  might  start  a  course  in 
auto-improvement.  There  are  any  number  of  people  telling 
us  how  to  get  strong  and  how  to  stay  so.  Such  a  variety  of 
methods  are  offered!  You  can  lie  in  bed  and  simply  set  your 
muscles  to  quarreling  among  themselves,  pushing  one  way 
and  pulling  another  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  internal  tug 
of  war,  and  by  this  method  you  rise  up  a  rejuvenated 
Samson. 

If  you  are  queer  in  some  variety  of  cripplement,  there  is 
ingenious  treatment  by  which  you  apply  your  will  to  muscles 
you  never  knew  you  had,  and  by  exercising  them  improve  the 
others.  As  to  mental  improvement,  we  have  the  large  num- 
ber of  instructors  who  show  us  how  to  feel  happy  when  we 
are  not;  how  not  to  worry  when  you've  lost  your  job,  can't 
pay  the  rent  and  are  going  blind;  how  not  to  be  angry  in 
the  New  York  subway  at  six  P.  M. 

Also  there  are  those  who  advance  curious  systems  by  which 
you  remember  one  thing  by  remembering  another.  And  we 
have  always  with  us  those  invaluable  volumes  which  give  in- 
struction on  the  minutest  problems  of  behavior  in  the  best 
society. 

But  for  real  improvement,  for  some  light  on  how  to  be- 
come an  agreeable  person  when  you  were  a  disagreeable ;  or 
a  useful  person  when  you  were  a  useless  one,  we  have  small 
assistance. 

A  Ray  of  Hope 

Yet  "human  nature  "  is  no  sacred  mystery.  The  behavior 
of  people  is  before  us  all  the  time,  as  open  as  the  day.  "  He's 
as  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,"  we  say,  and  if  we  care  to  take 
the  trouble  we  can  write  down  on  one  sheet  of  paper  what 
he  does  which  makes  us  call  him  queer.  Try  that  test  on 
yourself. 

If  you  are  queer,  and  know  it,  and  desire  to  be  less  so,  take 
your  pen  in  hand  and  enumerate  your  eccentricities.  If  you 
find  it  hard  to  do,  alone,  any  kind  friend  will  help  you  out, 
or  even  an  enemy.  Then  cast  a  dispassionate  eye  upon  the 
list  and  see  if  there  are  not  some  characteristics  you  think  you 
might  spare — or  at  least  restrain. 

Of  course  if  you  are  so  eminent  in  some  ways  that  you  can 
afford  to  be  queer  in  others,  you  may  go  on  your  way  rejoic- 
ing, whether  your  friends  and  associates  rejoice  or  not.  We 
have  had  many  great  men  who  were  queer  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Biographers  delight  in  such  peculiarities.  But  a  plain 
ordinary  person  with  a  living  to  earn  has  no  such  leeway 
in  behavior. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  being  queer.  One  is  plain 
thoughtlessness,  or,  as  we  solemnly  call  it,  absence  of  mind. 
See  the  pleasant  tale  of  the  tired  business  man  regarding  two 
strings  tied  around  two  separate  fingers.  "  One  of  those  is 
to  buy  coffee,"  said  he  perplexedly,  "  and  the  other  is  to  pay 


the  insurance  policy — and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  remember 
which  is  which!" 

The  great  Momsen,  world  authority  on  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, was  absent-minded  beyond  belief.  At  one  time  he  held 
a  seat  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  sat  there  deep  in  thought.  Bis- 
marck rose  in  all  his  majesty  and  was  making  a  speech.  The 
learned  professor,  sunk  in  his  meditations,  imagined  himself 
in  the  class-room,  and  called  out  sharply,  "  Less  noise  there 
if  you  please !  "  Being  somewhat  discomfited  by  this  very- 
public  proof  of  his  unfortunate  infirmity,  he  decided  to 
resign  his  seat. 

Thoreau  was  queer,  very  queer.  He  didn't  try  to  get  over 
it.  Not  being  able  to  live  comfortably  with  other  people  he 
went  off  and  lived  with  himself. 

There  was  an  eminent  and  in  many  ways  estimable  lady  of 
the  past  century  who  was  so  queer  that-^well,  it  may  have 
been  merely  a  coincidence,  but  her  husband  was  a  missionary 
in  India. 

"  Why  does  not  Mrs.  Dall  go  to  India?"  some  one  asked, 
and  the  answer  was,  "  Where  would  Mr.  Dall  go?" 

The  Nature  of  the  Beast 

It  is  easy  to  give  way  to  being  queer,  even  to  be  rather 
proud  of  it,  and  to  assume  the  condition  to  be  incurable. 
People  talk  of  such  and  such  qualities  as  being  their 
"  nature  "  as  if  nature  was  a  sort  of  fixed  affair,  impossible 
to  change.  Whereas  nature  has  been  changing  ever  since  it 
started,  one  form  of  life  turning  into  another  in  every  imag- 
inable shape,  size  and  quality. 

If  some  ingenious  cartoonist  could  make  his  thousands  of 
pictures  of  the  successive  steps  in  development  in  some  one 
line  we  know  about,  such  as  the  horse  developing  from  the 
eohippus,  and  then  "  speed  them  up  "  on  the  screen,  we  should 
see  whether  nature  can  change  or  not. 

This  might  be  instructively  paralleled  in  our  supposedly 
unalterable  "  human  nature."  It  would  be  a  most  instruc- 
tive thing  for  children  to  see.  Beginning  with  some  hairy 
primitive,  stone  or  rough  club  in  hand,  standing  triumphant 
over  a  prostrate  victim,  and  then  show  him  changing  from 
age  to  age,  through  cattle-keeper  and  farmer,  craftsman  and 
tradesman,  artist  and  professional,  up  to  a  loving  father  of  a 
family  in  a  happy  home,  or  a  wise  and  tender  doctor  saving 
the  life  of  a  sick  child. 

Let  the  queer  person  who  knows  it  and  does  not  like  it, 
who  wants  to  be  less  queer,  study  his  case.  It  may  be  this 
absent-mindedness  we  have  spoken  of.  It  may  be  simply 
self-indulgence  in  some  peculiar  habit  which  is  disagreeable 
to  other  people ;  it  may  be  a  real  lack  of  some  quality  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  succeed. 

In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may  be  so  deep-seated  that  it 
cannot  be  wholly  overcome.  A  person  who  is  really  incur- 
ably queer,  and  cannot  help  it,  yet  not  a  candidate  for  the 
asylum,  ought  to  try  to  make  up  for  being  a  nuisance  in  some 
ways  by  extra  obligingness  in  others.  There  are  some  queer 
persons  of  this  sort  who  are  better  than  many  of  the  average 
kind. 

But  with  all  our  growing  knowledge  of  mental  analysis 
and  auto-suggestion  most  people  who  are  queer  and  know  it, 
and  who  have  sense  enough  to  wish  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, can  do  so. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  measure  of  value  in  a  human 
being  is  his  or  her  usefulness  to  the  others,  it  is  a  very  queer 
person  indeed  who  cannot  be  sufficiently  serviceable  and  agree- 
able in  some  ways  to  make  up  for  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity 
in  others. 
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Estelle  and  Sam 

By  Eleanor  Rowland  JVembridge 
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.ERHAPS  the  love  af- 
fairs of  Estelle  and  Sam 
would  not  have  im- 
pressed me  so  deeply  if 
they  had  not  been  the  first.  But 
it  had  happened  that  on  my  earl- 
iest visit  to  the  court  room,  Es- 
telle's  slim  little  figure  was 
standing  before  the  desk  of  the 
Juvenile  Judge,  while  her  sulky 
young  husband  glowered  on  the 
other  side.  Estelle  was  in  tears, 
and  Sam  was  in  no  pleasant 
temper,  for  the  sermon  he  had 
just  listened  to  from  the  Judge  was  not  flattering.  The  facts 
were  that  Sam,  despite  his  twenty-two  years,  had  already 
married  twice,  and  that  he  had  both  wives  at  once  but  sup- 
ported neither  of  them. 

He  was  a  rather  handsome  blonde  fellow  with  broad 
shoulders  which  looked  fitted  for  work,  although  work  was 
the  last  thing  that  interested  Sam.  He  claimed  that  he  had 
been  tricked  into  his  first  marriage  by  a  girl  whom  he  met 
in  Seattle  when  he  was  in  the  navy.  After  a  short  honey- 
moon she  had  disappeared,  and  Sam  being  transferred  to  an 
eastern  city  had  no  time  nor  money  to  look  her  up.  He  said 
quite  frankly  and  decisively  that  he  did  not  care  what  had 
become  of  her,  and  that  he  had  no  money  to  spare  for  a 
divorce,  if  he  knew.  So  what  was  a  young  fellow  to  do  ?  In 
the  meantime  Estelle  had  recently  got  out  of  the  orphanage 
where  she  had  spent  most  of  her  life.  She  was  pretty  in 
a  slight  childish  way,  and  had  a  pert,  saucy  manner  of  speak- 
ing which  was  attractive  and  passed  for  wit.  She  could  read 
and  write,  but  never  did  if  she  could  avoid  it.  She  could 
do  simple  arithmetic  with  equal  dislike.  So  it  was  natural 
enough  that  she  should  play  truant  when  she  could,  in  order 
to  dance  at  Luna  Park,  and  exchange  repartee  with  the  danc- 
ing partners  whom  she  met  at  this,  the  only  place  she  had 
to  meet  them.  There  was  no  anxious  Mamma  to  see  that 
Estelle  met  an  eligible  young  man.  She  had  to  do  that  for 
herself,  and  her  childhood  at  the  orphanage,  mothered  by  an 
overworked  matron,  had  not  trained  her  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  a  husband. 

So  Sam  and  "  Stell  "  were  married,  and  the  baby  was  born 
six  weeks  later  in  the  Charity  Hospital.  For  in  the  mean- 
time, the  news  of  Sam's  first  wedding  had  got  abroad  and 
he  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  quite  unable  to  provide  care 
for  his  new  wife  and  baby,  even  if  he  could  otherwise  have 
done  so. 

Of  course  the  weak  part  in  Estelle's  case  was  that  she  had 
always  known  that  Sam  was  already  married,  and  reflection 
would  have  told  her  that  even  their  belated  wedding  was 
rather  ineffectual.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  was 
much  in  love  with  Sam,  and  how  should  one  expect  her  to 


a    deep 
for    the 


reflect?  She  was  not 
thinker  by  inheritance, 
records  showed  that  her  improvi- 
dent and  irresponsible  parents 
had  been  very  familiar  with  the 
court  room  in  which  she  was  now 
standing.  Moreover  her  training 
had  not  cultivated  any  capacity 
which  she  might  have  had  for 
foresight.  She  had  been  passed 
from  an  orphanage  to  industrial 
schools  and  detention  homes,  with 
no   more   chance    for    individual  """ ' 

initiative  than   a  private  in  the 

army.  What  wonder,  then,  that  when  she  was  at  last  set 
free,  and  danced  during  long  summer  evenings  with  a  sturdy 
young  blonde  stranger,  that  it  went  to  her  head,  and  that  his 
legal  entanglements  with  an  unknown  lady  seemed 
unimportant? 

And  one  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Sam.  He  himself  was 
the  product  of  a  union  in  which  the  father's  part  consisted 
mainly  of  desertion,  varied  only  by  reappearances  to  demand 
the  money  which  his  wife  had  saved  up  during  his  absence. 
Naturally  enough,  Sam  had  taken  to  the  streets,  where  crap 
shooting  and  petty  thieving  had  given  him  his  conception  of 
finance.  And  his  other  social  affiliations  had  been  such  that 
he  secretly  thought  that  it  was  rather  handsome  on  his  part 
to  have  gone  through  any  wedding  ceremony  at  all,  with 
either  wife.  He,  was  utterly  speechless  before  the  judge,  but 
his  face  spoke  his  thoughts  plainly:  "  Why  all  this  fuss?  Es- 
telle is  all  right,  isn't  she?  She  has  a  ring  that  cost  me  five 
'  bones,'  hasn't  she  ?  Hospitals  are  supposed  to  take  care  of 
kids,  aren't  they?  A  fellow  couldn't  support  any  one  while 
he  was  in  the  workhouse,  could  he  ?  How  could  he  tell  where 
his  first  wife  was?  Maybe  she  was  dead.  How  did  the 
judge  know  she  wasn't?  Anyhow  (a  glare  of  reproach  at 
Estelle)  if  she  doesn't  stop  crying  to  the  gallery  for  sympathy, 
I'll  give  her  something  to  cry  about  when  we  get  home." 
Estelle  began  to  grasp  this  last  thought  herself,  and  one  could 
see  her  reflections  in  her  face. 

"  After  all,  it's  Sam  I've  got  to  live  with,  and  not  the  old 
judge,  or  the  witnesses.  I'd  better  begin  to  play  up,  not  to 
the  gallery,  but  to  Sam."  These  changes  of  front  in  the 
court  room  occasion  no  surprise  when  one  is  a  veteran  in  the 
law.  But  when  witnessed  for  the  first  time  it  gives  the 
observer  a  decided  jolt,  when  the  plaintiff  who  has  been 
telling  without  reserve  of  her  own  injuries  and  the  infamy 
of  her  lover,  suddenly  changes  her  tactics,  and  testifies  that 
nothing  in  the  world  shall  separate  her  from  her  unworthy 
mate.  Yet  it  was  reasonable  enough.  For  where  else  in  the 
world  had  Estelle  to  go,  but  to  Sam?  At  least  she  counted 
for  more  in  his  life  than  she  did  in  the  life  of  any  one  else, 
and  Sam  on  his  side  admitted  that  Estelle  was  a  "  cute  kid  " 
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when  she  didn't  "  jaw  "  too  much.  Moreover  both  of  them 
were  rather  interested  in  the  baby,  who  bore  a  nattering 
likeness  to  his  father.  Sam,  in  expansive  moments,  boasted 
of  his  broad-shouldered  baby  as  a  future  "  pug  "  and  "  Stell  " 
hovered  and  fussed  over  it,  as  the  first  real  blood  relative 
that  she  had  ever  possessed. 

The  judge,  beneath  his  fatigue  and  exasperation,  felt  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  undisciplined  young  couple, 
and  upon  Estelle's  prompt  assertion  that  she  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  to  live  with  Sam,  and  his  sulky  promise  that  he 
would  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  they  went  off  side  by  side  drag- 
ging the  sleeping  baby  behind  them  in  his  go-cart. 

They  started  housekeeping  in  a  three-room  flat,  Sam  had 
a  job  at  $25  a  week,  the  first  wife  was  somehow  or  other 
disposed  of  by  the  kindly  judge,  and  the  stage  seemed  set  for 
living  happily  ever  after. 

But  it  seems  to  be  hard  to  begin  living  happily  ever  after 
if  you  have  never  been  taught  how  to  do  it.  In  a  month 
Estelle  called  upon  us,  in  tears.  She  was  terribly  lonesome, 
and  Sam  got  mad  at  her  for  crying,  which  made  her  cry  all 
the  harder.  If  institutional  life  had  trained  Estelle  for  any- 
thing, it  had  trained  her  to  enjoy  a  crowd.  She  had  cooked 
with  ten  girls  in  the  kitchen,  and  washed  with  twenty  girls 
in  the  laundry.  All  her  housewifely  tasks  had  been  accom- 
panied by  what  is  known  as  "  joshing  " — a  gay  kind  of  gossip, 
often  pointless  and  sometimes  unrefined.  But  in  any  case  it 
was  sociable  and  interminable,  and  Estelle  had  been  rather 
famous  for  what  was  known  as  her  "  Marathon  jaw."  Now 
for  four  weeks  Estelle  had  been  living  in  solitude  save  for  a 
husband  who  left  at  six-thirty  every  morning,  and  a  baby  who 
slept  all  the  time.  In  the  evening,  they  could  not  leave  the 
baby  alone  and  go  out  together.  Sam  claimed  that  no  young 
fellow  could  be  expected  to  sit  with  a  kid  every  evening  and 
Estelle  retorted,  that  after  ten  hours  of  solitude  she  needed 
to  get  out  more  than  Sam  did.  To  this  Sam  replied,  "  What 
did  you  want  to  get  married  for?"  And  Estelle,  who  by  this 
time  was  getting  hysterical,  screamed  that  she  wished  she 
hadn't.  Such  a  remark  was  of  course  a  good  excuse  for  Sam 
to  snatch  his  hat  and  shout  as  he  slammed  the  door,  "  I  di- 
vorced one  and  I  can  divorce  two,"  and  Estelle's  last  shot, 
"  You'll  get  the  workhouse  for  this,"  fell  on  no  ears  but  those 
of  the  placid  baby,  whom  his  frantic  mother  now  fell  to 
kissing  until  he  howled  with  her. 

The  first  time  this  happened,  Estelle 
was  brought  to  reason  rather  quickly,  and 
Sam,  who  was  equally  shamefaced  over 
/  A  l**^Sif*Sj  his  ^  °^  temPer,  did  penance  by  taking 
L^X.  ^*".\  both  his  wife  and  baby  to  a  movie.  For 
a  while  quiet  reigned.  But  it  was  only 
temporary.  The  outbursts  began  to  come 
about  once  a  week  and  sometimes  oftener. 
In  vain  did  Estelle's  friends  plead  with 
her  to  keep  her  temper  and  her  tongue 
quiet.  Her  days  of  loneliness  with  no  one 
but  the  baby  to  talk  to  irritated  her  so 
much,  that  the  sight  of  Sam  coming 
through  the  door  with  the- salutation  "Let's 
eat"  let  loose  a  torrent  of  words,  which 
Sam  after  a  day  in  the  coal  yards  was  in 
no  mood  to  listen  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact' 
Sam  thought  he  had  behaved  pretty  well. 
Three  months  of  steady  grind  for  a  fellow 
used  to  short  jobs  interspersed  with  loafing 
and  "  shooting  pool  "  were  beginning  to 
tell   on  his  nerves,   and   he,   as    well    as 


Estelle,  missed  the  easy  give  and  take  of  his  former  crowd, 
who  now  joked  him  as  he  passed  and  called  him  a  "  family 
man."  Being  a  family  man  is  no  slight  undertaking  if  you 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  it,  nor  being  a  family  woman 
for  that  matter. 

There  came  some  weeks  when  Sam  did  not  show  up  at 
all,  either  at  home,  or  at  his  job,  which  he  naturally  lost. 
It  was  evident  that  if  Sam  would  not 
support  the  baby,  Estelle  must  do  so,  and 
a  place  was  found  for  her  where  she 
could  do  housework  and  board  her  baby 
nearby.  There  were  several  servants  in 
the  house,  so  Estelle  had  the  social 
life  and  conversation  which  she  had  pre- 
viously missed,  and  the  police  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  Sam  and  bringing  him 
in  to  state  his  side  of  the 
case.  His  story  was  brief 
and  to  the  point.  He 
would  agree  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  baby,  but 
no  one  could  make  him 
listen  to  the  "  line  of 
talk"  that  Estelle  gave 
him  every  night.  Anyone 
who  had  seen  Estelle  in  a 
tantrum  knew  just  what 
he  referred  to,  but  Estelle 
could  only  protest  be- 
tween her  tears  that  al- 
though she  knew  she  shouldn't  scold  her  husband,  she  could 
not  help  it.  Her  explanation  of  her  temper  threw  so  much 
light  on  all  the  girls  of  her  type,  that  we  never  failed  to  think 
of  it  with  other  young  people  brought  up  as  she  had  been. 
"  I  never  could  get  any  attention  paid  me  in  the  Home  unless 
I  lay  on  the  floor  and  kicked,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
anything  any  other  way,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  know  it  makes 
Sam  sore,  but  I  just  see  red,"  she  added. 

So  the  flat  was  given  up,  and  for  a  time  their  affairs  ran 
so  much  more  smoothly  now  that  Estelle  and  her  husband 
did  not  live  together,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  urge  them  to 
try  joint  housekeeping  again.  The  only  difficulty  was  that 
Sam  seemed  still  to  have  such  a  grip  upon  his  wife's  affections. 
She  asked  for  him  continually,  gave  us  pictures  of  the  baby  to 
give  to  him  and  even  made  some  of  her  especially  nice  cookies 
for  his  birthday.  He  himself  had  an  odd  way  of  making  her 
an  occasional  call  and  taking  her  to  a  show  only  to  disappear 
again  after  having  left  his  monthly  pay  for  the  baby  who 
continued  to  grow  up  in  his  image.  Then  his  visits  became 
less  frequent  and  the  baby's  board  money  ceased  altogether. 
Estelle  harassed  us  with  telephone  calls  and  notes.  Where 
was  Sam  ?  Was  he  going  with  another  girl  ?  Knowing  his 
habits  this  seemed  likely,  and  sure  enough,  on  investigation,  it 
turned  out  to  be  true.  Reports  came  from  various  quarters 
that  Sam  and  a  sprightly  brunette  had  been  seen  together  at 
several  balls,  despite  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  a  friend  of 
Estelle's  had  been  careful  to  let  the  dark  lady  know  that  Sam 
was  already  married.  Sam  did  not  deny  the  charge.  It 
must  be  said  in  Sam's  favor  that  he  never  did  deny  it.  He 
always  maintained  that  he  did  not  have  to  lie;  they  came 
without  it — all  of  which  was  sadly  true.  However,  the  dark 
lady  laughed  scornfully,  and  the  next  we  heard  was  the 
frantic  voice  of  Estelle  over  the  telephone  informing  us  that 
she  had  it  on  good  authority  that  Sam  had  married  again. 
An  inquiry  at  the  marriage  license  {Continued  on  page  814) 
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Mariemont :  A  Satellite  Town  in  the  Making 


ONE  of  the  most  important  of  American  commu- 
nity developments  at  the  present  time  is  Marie- 
mont, the  town  projected  near  Ohio's  second 
largest  industrial  city,  Cincinnati.  Important  for 
more  than  one  reason :  it  is,  probably,  the  largest  garden 
suburb  so  far  attempted  on  this  continent;  with  sites  for 
industrial  plants  and  complete  provision  for  self-sufficiency, 
it  comes  nearer  than  any  other  American  settlement  to  the 
model  of  the  English  garden  city  as  exemplified  at  Letch- 
worth  and  Wellwyn ;  much  of  it  is  being  built  at  one  time, 
a  fact  which  makes  possible  an  economy  in  construction 
and  in  the  provision  of  public  services  as  desirable  as  it  is 
rare.  Lastly,  the  plans  have  been  made  by  John  Nolen,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  town  and  city  planner  whose 
work  is  always  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

Considered  as  a  housing  scheme  for  industrial  workers, 
Mariemont  promises  to  become  an  object  lesson  of  the  first 
rank — so  completely  considered  are  the  factors  that  assure 
comfort  and  convenience  of  living,  a  rational  enjoyment  of 
life  and  opportunities  for  community  well-being.  Although 
its  establishment  is  due  to  an  enlightened  enthusiasm  for 
doing  something  worth  while,  cherished  by  a  public  spirited 
woman  of  large  means,  the  project  is  intended  to  justify 
itself  along  economic  lines.  The  philanthropic  aspects  are 
incidental  to  the  practical  and  businesslike  basis  upon  which 
the  enterprise  has  been  projected. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery  of  Cincinnati  is  the  founder  of 
this  town ;  its  name,  Mariemont,  duplicates  that  of  her  beau- 
tiful estate  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Emery's  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  the  project  by 
realizing,  from  the  extensiye  industrial  undertakings  in 
which  she  has  proprietary  interests,  the  fact  that  workers 
must  live  in  comfortable  and  attractive  homes  amidst  a 
favorable  environment  if  they  are  to  develop  a  high  work- 


ing efficiency.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Emery  had  this  in 
mind.  As  long  ago  as  191 5  she  began  the  gradual  pur- 
chase of  land  in  a  region  near  Cincinnati  favorably  situated 
for  the  purpose.  This  purchase  has  lately  been  completed, 
and  the  work  of  construction  will  now  be  energetically  car- 
ried through  with  all  the  efficiency  of  modern  engineering 
methods.  Two  years  should  see  Mariemont  well  realized 
— a  model  for  the  whole  industrial  district  of  Cincinnati. 

The  site  has  an  area  of  about  365  acres,  located  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  adjoining  Madison- 
ville  and  Plainville,  and  only  about  two  miles  from  the 
chief  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  Oakley  and  Nor- 
wood. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  favorable  site. 
Happily  it  has  remained  open  country  in  an  unspoiled  rural 
state.  Its  level  topography  makes  economical  development 
easy.  The  town  site  is  on  high  bluffs  close  to  the  Little 
Miami  River.  Below  on  the  bottom  lands  there  are  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  community  farms  and  a  sewage  dis- 
posal plant;  also  for  an  industrial  section  connected  with 
the  railroads. 

The  proximity  to  Cincinnati  makes  accessible  the  theaters, 
institutions  of  art  and  learning,  parks  and  great  retail  stores 
of  the  big  city.  But  Mariemont  is  to  be  self-contained. 
For  ordinary  shopping,  recreation,  schools  and  other  fea- 
tures incidental  to  a  well  equipped  community  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  town.  As  planned,  the  popu- 
lation will  be  about  five  thousand  on  the  present  property, 
with  the  probability  that  it  will  become  the  center  of  a 
community  of  ten  thousand  people. 

The  plan  has  been  studied  with  particular  reference  to 
convenient  circulation.  Communication  from  point  to  point 
is  to  be  as  direct  as  practicable;  the  location  of  the  main 
streets  is  determined  with  regard  to  the  general  highway 
system  of  the   Cincinnati   district.      At   the   attractive  civic 
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center  diagonal  streets  converge.  Here,  either  in  spacious 
grounds  or  grouped  about  the  village  green  and  the  plaza- 
like central  open  space,  will  stand  the  town  hall,  the  the- 
ater, the  public  library,  the  post  office,  hotel  and  other  build- 
ings of  public  and  semi-public  character,  surrounded  by  the 
compact  business  center,  and  approached  by  direct  ways 
from  all  sections  of  the  town.  Church  sites  are  provided 
in  various  quarters  where  they  will  be  accessible  and  where 
the  architecture  of  the  church  buildings  will  contribute 
beauty  and  dignity  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  village. 
Among  other  noteworthy  features  are  the  ample  play- 
grounds about  the  schoolhouses  and  a  fine  athletic  field  with 
stadium,  attractive  types  of  parks,  tennis  courts,  a  bath 
house,  a  gymnasium,  a  lagoon,  and  reservations  for  public 
enjoyments  along  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river. 

The  dwelling  layout  for  this  community  of  wage-earners 
allows  for  a  population  density  not  exceeding  six  or  seven 
families  to  the  acre.  Even  the  humblest  class  of  workers 
is  thus  assured  ample  room.  There  are  to  be  group  houses, 
apartments,  semi-detached  and  detached  houses.  The  de- 
tached houses  will  stand  in  lots  ranging  from  50  by  120 
ft.  to  80  by  120  ft.  For  the  group  and  semi-detached 
houses  the  normal  lot  sizes  will  be  20  by  100  ft.  and  30 
by  100  ft.,  respectively.  Attention  will  be  given  to  good 
design.  The  community  picture  will  thus  be  assured  pro- 
tection from  the  defacements  which  come  from  indulgence 
of  individual  whims  and  bad  taste.  The  houses  will  be 
mostly  of  brick  or  other  permanent  material.  Electricity 
and  steam  heat  will  be  furnished  from  a  central  plant. 

The  main  property  has  an  area  of  about  270  acres,  in  the 
river  bottom  lands  are  seventy  acres,  and  the  hospital  group 
has  about  twenty-five  acres.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  property  is  devoted  to  lots,  one-quarter  is  in  public  areas 
and  one-quarter  in  streets,  which  vary  in  width  from  40 
ft.  to  80  ft.  Fifty  acres  are  in  parks  and  twenty  in  other 
public  open  spaces.  Allotment  gardens  are  located  at  con- 
venient points. 

A  sort  of  annex  to  the  main  plan  is  constituted  by  a  col- 
ony of  about  twenty-five  acres  provided  by  Mrs.  Emery  for 
the  accommodation  of  pensioners   who  have  been    faithful 
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employes  of  her  extensive  industrial  and  personal  concerns. 
Here  they  will  be  assured  restful  retirement  in  pleasant 
cottage  homes.  In  this  section  there  will  be  a  hospital  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pensioners,  but  with  facilities  for  caring 
for  patients  belonging  to  Mariemont  proper.  There  will 
also  be  a  home  and  a  workshop  for  convalescents. 

A  real  estate  undertaking,  the  Mariemont  Company,  has 
been  organized  to  carry  out  the  project,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  about  two  million  dollars.  The  individual 
ownership  of  homes  is  contemplated,  and  the  workers  will 
be  given  favorable  terms  for  purchase. 

A  community  spirit  cannot  easily  develop  in  a  commuters' 
suburb  where  each  family  in  its  principal  interests  is  linked 
to  separate  social  units  in  the  nearby  city.  The  project 
under  way  at  Mariemont,  therefore,  has  the  value  of  a  real 
demonstration  in  community  building. 
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Letting  the  Public  In 

PUBLIC  hearings  on  the  budgets  of  agencies  included  in  a 
federation  campaign  have  generally  been  considered  im- 
possible because  of  a  feeling  that  there  is  much  in  a  social 
agency's  budget  that  the  public  will  not  understand.  The 
Welfare  Federation  of  Wilkes-Barre,  however,  in  preparation 
for  its  first  campaign,  risked  the  misunderstanding  and  opened 
its  budget  hearings  to  the  public. 

Before  the  public  hearings  the  budgets  of  the  twenty-six 
agencies  which  joined  in  the  campaign  had  been  submitted 
to  the  federation  for  conference  and  thorough  discussion. 
They  were  grouped  in  general  classifications  such  as  health, 
recreation,  etc.,  and  then  presented,  five  in  an  evening,  at  a 
series  of  public  meetings.  In  each  case  the  budget  was  sum- 
marized by  the  director  of  the  federation,  main  items  of 
income  and  expenditure  were  compared  with  those  for  1921 
and  1922,  and  unusual  items  and  changes  were  emphasized. 
Comparative  charts  were  distributed  to  illuminate  the  budg- 
ets of  agencies  doing  similar  types  of  work,  such  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  director  opened  the  discussion  with  a  series  of  leading 
questions,  to  which  the  executives  and  board  members  of  the 
agencies  concerned  were  prepared  to  reply  with  explanations 
of  work  done  and  plans  in  view.  Members  of  the  budget 
committee  and  of  the  audience  then  asked  questions,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  general  discussion  followed. 

At  these  meetings  no  final  decision  was  reached.  At  their 
completion  the  budget  committee  met  privately  for  three 
evenings,  and  then  submitted  all  the  budgets  in  dispute  to  a 
final  public  hearing  at  which  decisions  were  made. 

Both  the  agencies  and  the  committee  were  pleased  with  the 
hearings.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  budgets  were 
more  carefully  studied,  and  more  conservatively  figured  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  public  presentation.  The  fear  of  a 
financial  super-control  was  abolished.  Modifications  and  cuts 
were  more  easily  understood,  and  more  readily  accepted.  In 
several  cases  reductions  were  suggested  by  the  agency  repre- 
sentatives in  the  light  of  other  budgets  for  comparable  work. 


Salary  criticism  did  not  develop.  On  the  other  hand  several 
salaries  were  increased  because  of  the  discovery  of  a  higher 
rate  prevailing  for  similar  work.  There  was,  of  course,  some 
general  criticism  of  the  budgets.  Part  of  it  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  work  involved,  and 
paved  the  way  for  personal  education.  Much  was  well 
founded  and  will  be  reflected  in  next  year's  programs.  Al- 
ready several  boards  have  special  committees  studying  dis- 
puted questions. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  value  of  the  hearings  was  educa- 
tional. Over  150  socially  minded  citizens  attended  at  least 
one  hearing.  Many  were  present  every  night.  They  came 
knowing  little  beyond  the  work  of  the  agencies  in  whose 
budgets  they  were  personally  interested.  They  left  with  a 
new  grasp  of  the  community's  social  problem. 

Sherman  Conrad 


Clinics,  Churches  and  a  Hanging 

SfMtMHHM63$$ftW{mfg   ((  A    ND    what   is   this   piece    of 

*Y  printing  you  do  be  giving  to 
me  ?  "  asked  a  delightful  old  lady  in 
the  South  End  of  Boston  when  Al- 
bert J.  Kennedy  of  the  South  End 
House  handed  her  a  copy  of  the 
South  End  Almanac  for   1923. 

"  It  is  an  almanac,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, "  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
about  the  district  in  it,  including  a 
hanging,  and  there  are  lists  of  schools 
and  hospitals  and  churches." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  had  best 
be  taking  yourself  and  almanac  away,  for  I  warn  you  there 
is  no  one  in  this  house  that  is  religious." 

"  If  you  will  search  the  advertisements  carefully,"  was  the 
reply,  "  you  will  find  at  least  four  ways  of  going  to  hell." 
"  Then,"  she  said,  "  you  may  leave  six." 
"Which  I  did,"  adds  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  thus  added  to 
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the  circulation  of  a  good-natured  little  handbook  which  tells 
South  End  folk  everything  about  their  social  and  civic  affairs, 
from  the  historic  hanging  of  a  witch  on  Washington  street 
to  the  present  etiquette  of  garbage  collection.  It  carries 
business  information,  and  health  suggestions,  and  a  sound 
piece  of  advice  from  the  police  commissioner,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  facts  for  those  who  want  schooling,  worship,  play, 
baths,  or  a  charity  visitor. 

The  South  End  Improvement  Association,  the  Women's 
Club  and  the  Rooming-House  Association  cooperated  in  pre- 
paring the  booklet,  which  was  designed  to  make  available  to 
the  by-streets,  where  few  strangers  pass,  the  social  resources 
of  an  in-town  district  which  has  no  weekly  paper  of  its  own 
as  the  out-of-town  villages  usually  have.  Residents  of  South 
End  House  with  the  help  of  some  Harvard  students  and 
school  children  distributed  most  of  the  26,000  copies  which 
found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood. 

"  We  took  copies  from  door  to  door,"  Mr.  Kennedy  writes, 
"  rang  the  bell  and  talked  with  the  head  of  the  household. 
This  was  particularly  necessary  in  the  lodging-house  district, 
because  we  wished  to  have  a  copy  placed  in  each  room. 
Merely  dropping  them  on  the  steps  or  handing  them  in  would 
not  have  done  the  trick. 

"  The  Almanac  was  financed  by  the  advertisers.  We 
cleared  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing.  The  work  of 
editing  was  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  social  agencies  which 
carry  advertising  paid  for  their  space. 

"  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  social  results.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  several  inquiries  about  one  or  another  aspect 
of  the  district.  Several  people  have  applied  for  doctors,  help 
in  securing  houses,  coal  and  a  dozen  other  commodities.  Dis- 
tressed people  have  rung  up  to  tell  about  bootlegging  in  the 
district.  We  have  had  several  additions  to  our  caddy  force 
from  our  advertisement.  One  or  two  people  in  want  who 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  have  applied  to  me  personally. 

"  Certainly  the  Almanac  has  been  read  from  cover  to  cover, 
because  some  member  of  the  society  has  been  questioned 
about  every  point  in  it.  The  thing  that  encourages  me  more 
than  any  one  other  fact  is  that  though  I  have  watched  the 
ashcans  and  paper  barrels  carefully,  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
Almanacs  in  them.     I  submit  this  as  the  acid  test." 

For  a  Drier  Europe 

FROM  every  part  of  Europe  comes  evidence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  American  prohibition  on  public  opinion  and 
legislation.  In  Belgium,  the  war  against  drink  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  crusade,  led  by  the  king,  who  recently  took 
part  in  a  public  meeting  organized  in  its  behalf  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Social  Hygiene  which  is  representative  of 
all  parties  and  religious  denominations.  The  occasion  was 
part  of  a  campaign  for  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law 
which  is  more  stringent  than  any  one  could  have  foreseen  as 
possible  before  the  war.  The  sale  of  liquor  by  the  glass  in 
saloons  is  entirely  prohibited.  Other  restrictions  are  less 
significant.  Of  the  result  of  this  law,  M.  Vandervelde,  the 
former  minister  of  justice,  said  at  the  meeting  mentioned: 

Such  as  it  is,  our  law  has  borne  fruit.  Before  the  war,  Bel- 
gium had  250,000  saloons;  today  there  are  only  141,000.  The 
consumption  of  alcohol  has  decreased  by  more  than  one-half 
since  1913.  In  192 1,  seven  thousand  saloons  were  temporarily 
closed,  and  2,213  consumers  fined  for  offenses  against  the  law — 
among  the  latter  a  sheriff,  a  mayor  and  a  magistrate. 

After  referring  to  the  support  of  the  movement  by  Cardi- 
nal Mercier,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  heads  of  the  protestant 


churches,  large  employers  and  the  representatives  of  600,000 
organized  workers,  M.  Vandervelde  continued: 

The  law  has  reduced  crime,  diminished  alcoholic  insanity; 
and  if  we  could  introduce  total  prohibition,  the  gains  in  these 
respects  would  be  even  greater. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  this  meeting  was  an- 
other one,  recently  held  by  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  which  declared 
the  consumption  of  alcohol,  except  in  certain  cases  when 
medically  prescribed,  was  useless  as  food,  a  source  of  energy 
or  a  real  tonic.  It  demanded  the  total  prohibition  of  distilled 
liquors. 

In  Austria  a  new  movement  for  prohibition  dates,  not 
from  the  war,  but  from  the  period  of  excessive  alcohol  con- 
sumption experienced  since  the  war.  As  elsewhere,  the 
insecurity  of  life,  the  rapid  changes  of  fortunes,  the  fall  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  rise  of  speculators  and  others 
with  no  family  traditions  of  culture  have  brought  with  them 
a  tendency  to  seek  the  happiness  or  the  consolation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  drink  may  afford.  The  figures  for  ar- 
rests in  Vienna  show  an  alarming  increase  between  191 7 
and  192I. 

The  older  temperance  organizations,  women's  societies, 
church  leagues,  physicians  and  workers'  organizations  have 
combined  their  forces  in  a  great  educational  movement  which 
is  attempting  by  all  the  arts  of  publicity  to  create  a  public 
recognition  of  the  actual   evils  of   alcoholism  as  at  present 
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in  this  work  is  that  these  drinks  are  as  yet  rather  expensive. 
The  league  does  not  advocate  total  prohibition  lest  it  be  com- 
pletely ignored  on  account  of  so  radical  a  move;  but  with 
its  present  program  it  carries  the  support  of  the  national 
department  of  hygiene,  the  army  and  a  large  part  of  the 
medical  profession. 
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Foster    of   the   National    League   Against    Alcohol.    Paris 

IN    THE   DEVASTATED   REGION: 

"Here  is  one  building  finished  at  last." 
"The  school,  I  suppose?"    "No,  it  is  the  saloon." 

in  evidence.  Beyond  that,  there  is  a  movement  for  total 
prohibition — though  for  the  present  with  very  little  prospect 
of  success.  A  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drink  containing 
alcohol  in  any  quantity  to  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
was  passed  last  summer.  Another  more  immediately  practi- 
cal measure  in  contemplation  is  the  multiplication  of  com- 
munal eating  houses  where  no  alcoholic  beverages  may  be 
sold.  On  this  particular  point  it  is  hoped  that  practical  help 
may  be  secured  in  America.  The  education  authorities  are 
cooperating  in  teaching  the  evils  of  alcohol.  The  Austrian 
president,  Michael  Hainisch,  and  other  influential  citizens 
not  only  support  the  abstinence  movement  but  have  banished 
alcohol  in  every  form  from  their  tables. 

Even  in  France,  where  wine  growers  and  distillers  seem  to 
have  more  political  influence  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
anti-alcohol  movement  is  making  progress.  Dr.  Louis  Quey- 
rat,  president  of  the  Friends  of  Hygiene,  recently  wrote : 

France  is  the  country  where  there  is  most  alcoholic  poison- 
ing, where  proportionately  the  most  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
occur;  the  country  where  all  measures  to  reduce  the  ravages 
of  syphilis  are  limited  to  individual  effort  while  public  organi- 
zations do  everything  in  their  power  to  annihilate  these  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  formation  of  the  Friends  of  Hygiene 
itself  marks  a  step  in  advance.  The  first  minister  of  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Hygiene,  J.  L.  Breton,  and  the 
former  under-secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  H3rgiene, 
Deputy  Justin  Godart,  have  given  it  an  enthusiastic  send-off ; 
and  many  of  the  best  known  physicians  are  members. 

The  older  organization,  the  National  League  against  Alco- 
holism, likewise,  has  recently  extended  its  work  in  several 
directions.  In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  multitude  of 
educational  pamphlets,  folders  and  posters,  and  the  weekly 
journal  L'Etoile  Bleue,  the  league  is  now  making  a  special 
effort  to  reach  the  children  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  France  for  babies  to  be  given  wine  to  taste  and  for 
school  children  to  take  it  with  their  lunch  in  their  satchels. 
The  league  is  forming  junior  societies  in  the  schools  which 
are  supplied  with  literature  and  exhibits.  Many  teachers 
have  pledged  their  cooperation.  A  branch  of  the  league  has 
been  opened  near  the  St.  Lazare  station  in  Paris  to  carry  on 
propaganda  among  railroad  employes  and  at  stations.  One 
department  of  the  league  is  devoted  to  the  popularization  of 
non-alcoholic  fruit  beverages;  the  chief  difficulty  encountered 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA  seems  to  be  the  only  country  that  is 
making  national  provision  for  public  libraries.  Some  three 
years  ago,  its  parliament  passed  a  law  requiring  that  by  the 
end  of  December,  1920,  a  public  library  should  be  set  up  in 
every  community  with  more  than  four  hundred  inhabitants  if  it 
had  a  public  school,  and  in  smaller  communities  by  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  Communities  with  between  three  and  four 
hundred  inhabitants  that  had  no  school  were  given  until  De- 
cember, 1924,  and  still  smaller  villages  until  December,  1929.  In 
view  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Germans  that  their 
language  is  being  suppressed  in  the  new  republic,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  any  community  with  a  racial  minority  of  at 
least  four  hundred  persons,  a  library  must  be  created  for  that 
minority  in  its  own  language;  or,  if  there  is  no  special  school 
for  the  minority,  at  least  a  department  of  the  general  public 
library  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  reading  matter  in  the 
language  of  the  minority.  Under  the  law,  further,  local  au- 
thorities are  permitted  to  take  over  existing  libraries,  hitherto 
in  private  hands,  instead  of  making  collections  of  their  own, 
or  to  make  grants  to  voluntary  organizations  for  the  public 
use  of  their  libraries.  Although  that  law,  according  to  a  recent 
statistical  report,  is  still  a  dead  letter  in  some  districts  and 
townships,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  local  budget, 
the  results  already  obtained  by  this  act  are  almost  beyond 
belief  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  exceptionally  high  in- 
tellectual level  of  the  people  of  that  little  republic.  There  are 
now  in  Czecho-Slovakia  no  less  than  3,343  public  libraries  with 
a  total  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  volumes  and  over  three 
million  borrowers  last  year.  In  Bohemia  the  number  of  books 
borrowed  per  reader  was  12.2;  in  Moravia,  which  is  more 
lural,  7.1;  and  in  Silesia  5.6. 

IN  SO  FAR  as  oratory,  ceremony  and  brass  bands  are  helpful 
in  lending  color  and  emphasis  to  the  entry  of  the  naturalized 
citizen  into  his  new  estate  as  an  American,  the  spread  of  the 
movement  for  Americanization  Days  is  significant.  The 
American  Legion  has  chosen  to  give  that  name  to  Washington's 
Birthday.  In  Survey  Midmonthly  for  January  15,  1923 
(p.  502),  mention  was  made  of  the  Oakland,  California,  plan 
to  issue  citizenship  papers  five  times  a  year  on  national  holidays. 
Schenectady  calls  attention  to  the  welcoming  of  new  citizens 
"  by  the  city  of  Schenectady  and  patriotic  societies  under  lead- 
ership of  Schenectady  Post  No.  21,  American  Legion"  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday  this  year.  More  than  300  recently  natural- 
ized citizens  heard  patriotic  music  and  addresses,  and  there 
was  a  reply  in  their  behalf — not  by  a  new  citizen — but  by  a 
local  clergyman.  Such  gestures  may  well  become  a  graceful 
addition  to  our  scanty  store  of  public  ceremonies:  they  will  be 
effective,  however,  only  if  the  hands  which  make  them  are 
stretched  out  in  common  brotherliness  on  the  other  364  days 
of  the  year. 

IF  YOU  CAN — and  do — cook  left-over  meats  in  four  distinct 
ways,  or  milk  a  cow  for  a  month,  or  dry-clean  a  dress,  you 
can  win  an  "  honor  "  and  a  colored  bead.  Such  is  the  law  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  who  celebrate  the  organization's  eleventh 
anniversary  this  month.  Out  of  more  than  two  million  honors 
won  last  year,  it  appears  that  600,000  were  for  these  and  other 
homely  achievements  in  homecraft.  For  all  the  emphasis  on 
ceremony  and  symbolism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  remains  close  to  the  daily  life  of  the  150,000  girls 
whom  it  has  enrolled,  and  like  the  Girl  Scouts,  with  their  more 
objective  program,  it  seems  to  be  promoting  joy  in  work. 


Vitamins  in  the  Food  Supply 


HOPKINS  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  the  first 
to  make  clear  that  natural  foods  contain,  and 
normal  nutrition  requires,  something  more  than 
the  chemically  identified  nutrients.  The  un- 
identified substances  whose  existence  was  thus  demonstrated 
are  now  called  vitamins.  Largely  through  the  work  of 
Osborne  and  Mendel  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  McCol- 
lum  and  Davis  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Hess  of 
New  York  City,  we  now  know  that  there  are  at  least 
three  kinds  of  vitamin,  usually  distinguished  as  vitamins  A, 
B,  and  C. 

Probably  not  all  the  effects  that  are  attributed  to  vita- 
mins are  due  to  only  three  chemical  substances.  There  are 
in  fact  already  reasons  for  believing  that  two  or  three  sub- 
stances are  involved  in  the  effects  which  have  been  attributed 
to  "  vitamin  A."  A  similar  subdivision  of  "  vitamin  B  " 
seems  now  to  be  in  process ;  and  we  need  be  neither  surprised 
nor  disconcerted  if  the  scientific  study  of  the  vitamins  should 
result  in  further  subdivisions. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  tech- 
nicalities of  chemical  research  into  the  nature  and  classifica- 
tion of  vitamins,  but  simply  to  consider  the  practical  question 
of  obtaining  in  our  daily  food  enough  of  all  the  vitamins  we 
need.  For  this  purpose  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  simple 
three-fold  classification  which  has  thus  far  served  the  pur- 
poses of  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  whose  monograph  on  The 
Vitamins  [published  for  the  American  Chemical  Society  by 
The  Chemical  Catalogue  Company,  New  York,  1922]  fur- 
nishes much  of  the  information  on  which  the  present  paper 
is  based. 

It  is  Vitamin  B   to  which 
the     name     "  vitamine "    was 
first     applied.       The     name 
was    coined    by    Dr.    Casimir 
Funk,  who  among  others  was 
engaged  in  attempts  to  isolate 
and    chemically    identify    the 
substance  whose  absence  from 
the  diet  causes  the  nerve  dis- 
ease beriberi.     It  is  this  sub- 
stance which  is  ordinarily  re- 
ferred   to    when    the    word 
vitamin  is  used  without  quali- 
fication    and    when     vitamin  - 
preparations  or  vitamin   con- 
centrates are  offered  to  the  public  through  the  drug  trade  or 
through   newspaper  or   billboard  advertisements.     We  are 
not  here  concerned  with   the  pharmaceutical   preparations, 
nor  with  the  therapeutic  use  of  vitamin.    These  in  my  opin- 
ion are  questions  for  the    medical    profession ;    but    since 
"  vitamin  preparations  "  are  offered  directly  to  the  public 
through  the  drug  trade,  attention  may  here  be  called  to  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  which  deals  with  commercial  vitamin  prepara- 
tions. 
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The  water-soluble  growth-promoting  substance  which 
McCollum  designated  "  water-soluble  B  "  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  the  "  anti-neuritic  vitamin  "  which 
prevents  the  nerve  disease  beriberi,  and  the  term  vitamin  B 
refers  to  the  substance  (or  possibly  substances)  having  both 
of  these  properties  and  which  has  also  been  shown  to  have 
an  important  relation  to  appetite  and  a  probable  relation  to 
general  vigor  and  the  ability  to  resist  disease. 

Of  the  three  vitamins,  vitamin  B  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed among  food  materials  and  the  least  likely  to  suffer 
destruction  in  the  preparation  or  preservation  of  the  food. 
Like  the  other  vitamins  and  the  important  mineral  elements 
of  food  materials,  it  may  be  largely  or  even  entirely  rejected 
in  the  artificial  refining  of  foods.  Thus  in  the  milling  and 
polishing  of  rice  the  vitamin  B  of  the  rice  kernel  is  so  com- 
pletely rejected  with  the  rice  bran  and  polishings  that  the 
remaining  white  polished  rice  is  practically  devoid  of  this 
vitamin,  and  too  great  a  dependence  upon  white  polished  rice 
as  food  has  been  the  most  common  cause  of  the  disease  beri- 
beri above  mentioned.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that 
beriberi  has  been  common  only  in  the  Orient.  At  times, 
however,  it  has  occurred  to  a  serious  extent  on  this  continent, 
notably  about  twelve  years  ago  in  Newfoundland  where  it 
appeared  to  be  due  to  too  great  a  dependence  upon  white 
flour  as  food  during  the  long  winter  months  when  the  diet 
was  necessarily  very  restricted.  White  flour  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  completely  devoid  of  vitamin  B  as  does  white  rice,  nor 
does  bread  occupy  so  large  a  place  in  our  diet  as  does  rice  in 
the  diet  of  many  Orientals.  Nevertheless,  white  bread  enters 
so  largely  into  the  food  supply  of  the  city  poor  and  is,  as  ordi- 
narily made,  so  poor  in  vita- 
min B,  that  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  present  tendency  of  so 
many  bakers  to  offer  breads 
which  are  made  richer  in  vita- 
min either  by  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  "whole 
wheat  "  flour,  or  by  incorpo- 
rating with  the  white  flour 
other  wholesome  food  mate- 
rials which  are  richer  in  vita- 
min than  is  the  flour  itself. 
When  milk,  for  instance,  is 
used  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  bread  making  there  is,  along 


The  best  way  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  vitamins 
is  to  make  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  promi- 
nent in  the  daily  food  supply.  The  various 
forms  of  milk  now  standard — raw  and  pas- 
teurized, canned  and  dried — may  be  ac- 
cepted on  equal  terms.  A  desirable  allow- 
ance is  a  quart  per  day  for  every  child  and  a 
pint  for  every  adult.  A  good  suggestion  is 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  money  spent  for 
food  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  vegetables 
and  fruit. 


with  the  enrichment  in  vita- 
min B,  a  very  important  gain  in  the  vitamin  A  content 
and  in  the  protein  and  mineral  elements  of  the  bread  as 
well. 

Just  as  a  lack  of  vitamin  B  causes  beriberi,  so  a  lack  of 
vitamin  C  causes  scurvy ;  and  just  as  beriberi  was  for  several 
generations  increasingly  prevalent  in  the  Orient  until  its 
cause  was  discovered  within  our  own  time,  so  scurvy  was 
for  long  the  most  prevalent  disease  of  northern  Europe  and 
in  this  case  the  remedy  was  found  empirically  without  a 
scientific  determination  of  the  cause.    Soon  after  it  had  been 
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shown  by  Ejikmann  and  other  Dutch  investigators  in  the 
East  Indies  and  by  Chamberlain,  Vedder  and  Williams  of 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Tropical  Diseases  in  the  Philippines  that  beriberi  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  food  substance  (vitamin  B)  two  Norwegian 
investigators,  Hoist  and  Frolich,  showed  that  scurvy  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  another  food  substance,  the  "  antiscorbutic  " 
vitamin  now  usually  called  vitamin  C.     During  the  past  ten 
years  our  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  significance  of  this 
substance  and  its  distribution  among  food  materials  has  been 
rapidly  extended  by  a  group  of  English  investigators  working 
at  the  Lister  Institute,  London,  by  Mendell  and  his  students 
at  Yale,  by  Hess  and  his  co-workers  in  New  York  City,  and 
many  others.     Hess  has  es- 
pecially emphasized  the  fact 
that  scurvy  is  by  no  means  of 
merely  historical  interest  or 
of  practical  importance  only 
in   war   time,    for   he   finds 
large    numbers    of    cases   of 
sub- acute    or    latent    scurvy 
among    infants    and    young 
children,  living  under  what 
may  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
conditions.     These  cases  do 
not  show  clear-cut  symptoms 
of  scurvy  and  so  are  likely  to 
go  unrecognized.     Such  chil- 
dren may  simply  appear  to  be 
irritable,  lacking  in  stamina, 
and  more  or  less  retarded  in 
growth;    but    since    marked 
improvement     follows     the 
feeding  of  vitamin  C  in  the 
form  of   orange   or   tomato 
juice,  it  is  evident  that  these 
children  must  have  been  re- 
ceiving this  vitamin  in  some- 
thing    less     than     optimum 
amounts.      Vitamin    C    has 
important  functions  in  nor- 
mal  nutrition    and   there   is 
good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  best  health  and  vigor  re- 
quire   amounts    considerably 
more  liberal  than  what  would  barely  suffice  to  prevent  scurvy. 
The  mature  seeds,  such  as  those  of  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
maize,  oats,  peas,  rice,  rye  and  wheat,  which  in  one  form  or 
another  furnish  so  large  a  part  of  the  human  food  supply,  are 
lacking  in  vitamin  C.    So  also  are  all  the  commercial  sugars 
and  fats.   Meat  and  eggs  contain  but  little ;  milk  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion,  but  variable,  depending  upon  the  food  of 
the  cow.    Fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  are  the  richest  sources, 
and  the  best  way  of  ensuring  an  abundance  of  vitamin  C  in 
the  diet  is  through  the  liberal  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Oranges,  lemons,  tomatoes  and  raw  leaf  vegetables  contain 
this  vitamin  in  greatest  concentration,  while  apples,  bananas 
and  potatoes,  in  which  the  concentration  is  less,  may  be  prac- 
tically as  important  because  of  being  used  in  larger  quantities. 
Not  only  is  vitamin  C  more  restricted  in  its  distribution  than 
vitamin  B,  but  it  is  also  much  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  to 
a  serious  extent  by  heating.    The  heat  destruction,  however, 
has  never  been  found  to  take  place  completely  and  at  once 
upon  the  heating  of  the  food  to  a  certain  degree  of  tempera- 
ture.   In  practice  the  time  of  heating  as  well  as  the  tempera- 


ture is  always  an  important  factor  and  the  best  conservation 
of  the  vitamin  can  be  secured  only  by  keeping  both  the  time 
and  the  temperature  of  heating  of  the  food  to  the  lowest 
practicable  minimum.  Vitamin  C  is  more  stable  on  heating 
in  some  foods  than  in  others,  and  such  a  question  as  whether 
or  not  cooked  or  canned  foods  contain  enough  vitamin  C  can- 
not be  answered  by  a  simple  yes  or  no.  Canned  meat  and 
canned  beans  contain  practically  no  vitamin  C,  while  canned 
tomato  is  one  of  our  best  sources — partly  because  the  tomato 
is  rich  in  vitamin  C  to  begin  with,  partly  because  the  acidity 
of  the  tomato  acts  both  to  protect  the  vitamin  from  heat 
destruction  and  to  reduce  the  heat  treatment  which  is  needed 
in  the  course  of  the  canning  process. 
.         Vitamin  A,  the  fat-soluble 
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One   of   the   educational  posters  put   out   by   the  American 

Medical  Association   to   combat  the  exploitation   by  shrewd 

"  patent  medicine  "  concerns  of  the  present  craze  for  vitamin 

concentrates 


vitamin,  does  not  stand  in 
the  same  controlling  relation 
to  any  one  disease  that  vita- 
min B  does  to  beriberi  or  vit- 
amin C  to  scurvy,  yet  of  the 
three  it  seems  likely  that 
vitamin  A  is  the  most  im- 
portant as  a  factor  in  the 
public  health  of  America  and 
Europe  at  the  present 
time. 

The  existence  of  a  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  was  discov- 
ered independently  in  191 3 
by  McCollum  and  Davis  and 
by  Osborne  and  Mendel 
through  experiments  in 
which  it  was  found  that  ani- 
mals on  food  mixtures  alike 
in  all  other  respects  would 
grow  or  not  according  to 
whether  the  fat  in  the  food 
mixture  was  butter-fat  or 
lard.  At  the  same  time  Os- 
borne and  Mendel  pointed 
out  that  animals  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  this  fat- 
soluble  substance  became 
much  more  susceptible  than 
are  normally  nourished  ani- 
mals to  an  infection  of  the 
eyes  and  apparently  to  other  infections  as  well.  These  ob- 
servations have  been  made  chiefly  upon  the  rat,  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  because  the  rat  is  especially  susceptible 
to  the  lack  of  this  vitamin  but  because  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery the  rat  had  already  become  the  favored  animal  for 
laboratory  feeding  experiments.  What  occurs  in  the  rat  as 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  this  vitamin  has  been  shown  experi- 
mentally to  occur  also  in  such  widely  separated  species  as  the 
fowl,  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  and  the  pig,  and  there  is  much 
medical  evidence  showing  that  the  same  is  true  in  humans. 
Repeatedly  and  by  many  different  investigators  it  has 
been  found  that  diet  poor  in  fat-soluble  vitamin  leads 
to  weakness  in  many  respects,  not  only  the  eyes,  but 
also  the  appetite,  the  digestion,  the  air-passages,  the 
lungs,  the  bladder,  and  the  skin  being  liable  to  suffer 
when  the  food  is  poor  in  this  respect.  With  so  much 
experimental  evidence  of  widespread  weakening  of  the 
body  when  the  intake  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  is  low,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  authorities  find  reason  to 
correlate    this    dietary    deficiency   with    increased    suscepti- 
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bility  to  such  diverse  disease  as  rickets,*  pellagra  and  tuber- 
culosis. Such  a  correlation  does  not  necessarily  assume  any 
very  specific  relationship.  McCollum  has  made  familiar  the 
view  that  dietaries  poor  in  vitamin  A  are  unfortunately  com- 
mon throughout  the  country  and  that  people  weakened  by 
such  diet  are  probably  more  readily  attacked  by  the  disease  to 
which  they  are  chiefly  exposed  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
live,  whether  this  be  tuberculosis,  pellagra,  or  some  other 
disease.  Certain  it  is  that  the  foods  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  especially  beneficial  in  feeding  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis  are  milk  and  eggs,  both  of  which  are  rich 
in  this  vitamin.  There  also  seems  to  be,  in  the  otherwise 
somewhat  conflicting  conclusions  reached  by  different  stu- 
dents of  pellagra,  a  fair  agreement  on  the  fact  that  liberal 
use  of  milk  in  the  diet  is  especially  efficient  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  disease.  For  lack  of  space  we  cannot  outline 
here  the  very  interesting  and  convincing  positive  evidence  that 
a  liberal  allowance  of  this  vitamin  above  what  is  actually 
needed  for  health,  promotes  a  higher  degree  of  health  and 
vigor,  and  that  when  more  fat-soluble  vitamin  is  consumed 
than  is  needed  at  the  time,  the  body  has  power  to  store  the 
surplus  and  hold  it  available  for  future  use.  Plainly  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  is  an  important  asset  which  we  should  have 
clearly  in  mind  in  the  purchase  of  food.  Among  the  foods, 
milk  in  its  various  forms  is  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  (vitamin  A) ;  eggs  and  vegetables 
rank  next,  the  leaf  vegetables  being  richer  than  the  others; 
ordinary  meats  and  breadstuffs,  sugar  and  other  sweets,  and 
fats  other  than  butter,  either  lack  this  vitamin  or  contain 
only  very  small  amounts  of  it. 

The  table  published  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page  gives  approximate 
indications  of  the  relative  richness  of  various  foods  in  each 
of  the  three  vitamins.  Among  other  things  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  persistent  use  of  canned  tomatoes  by  the 
poor  finds  justification  in  the  richness  of  tomatoes  in  all 
three  of  the  vitamins,  A,  B  and  C. 
In  Conclusion 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  best  way  to  be  sure  of 
plenty  of  vitamins  is  to  make  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  prom- 
inent in  the  daily  food  supply.  Milk  is  especially  rich  in 
vitamin  A,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  vitamin  B,  and  smaller 
but  notable  quantities  of  vitamin  C;  fruits  and  vegetables 
while  varying  widely  among  themselves  are,  as  a  group,  our 
most  important  source  of  vitamin  C  and  furnish  at  the  same 
time  an  abundant  supply  of  vitamin  B.  With  a  good  supply 
of  milk  on  the  one  hand  and  of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  the 
other,  we  are  sure  of  an  abundance  of  all  three  of  the 
vitamins. 

Of  milk  in  some  form  each  family  should  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  quart  per  day  for  every  child  up  to  6  years  of  age, 
at  least  a  pint  for  each  child  from  6  to  16  years  old,  and  at 
least  a  half  pint  for  every  adult.  This  is  a  minimum  allow- 
ance. Much  more  desirable  is  an  allowance  of  a  quart  per 
day  for  every  child  and  a  pint  for  every  adult.  This,  of 
course  includes  the  milk  used  in  cooking  as  well  as  that  con- 
sumed as  a  liquid.  The  milk  supply  need  not  all  be  in  the 
same  form.  The  various  forms  of  milk  now  standard — raw 
and  pasteurized,  canned  and  dried — may  be  accepted  on 
equal  terms.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  measurable  effect 
upon  vitamin  A  or  B  when  milk  is  properly  pasteurized, 
condensed  or  dried.    Whether  or  not  there  is  a  measurable 


•  The  practical  importance  of  any  such  correlation  between  diet  and 
disease  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  present  tendency  to 
subdivide  our  conception  of  vitamin  A  and  set  off  an  "  anti-rachitic 
substance  "  and  perhaps  other  substances  as  separate  entities. 


diminution  of  vitamin  C  when  milk  is  thus  treated  we  are 
not  yet  sure,  but  in  any  case  this  vitamin  is  amply  provided 
by  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  supply  will  naturally  vary 
with  locality  and  season  so  that  it  is  hardly  wise  to  try  to 
define  a  suitable  supply  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure.  A 
good  suggestion  is  that  about  one-fifth  of  She  money  spent 
for  food  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

With  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit  as  prominent  in  the  daily 
food  as  is  here  suggested,  one  may  feel  confident  of  adequate 
amounts  of  all  three  vitamins  in  the  food  supply. 

H.  C.  Sherman 

The  Commercial  Cult  of  Vitamins 

Milk  and  greens  have  Vitamines 

Enough  for  little  Sid, 
So  he,  at  least,  will  need  no  yeast, — 

A    real  self-raising  Kid. 

— DR.   H.   W.  WILEY. 

ANYONE  who  can  make  a  profit  of  a  cent  a  year  from 
.  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  will  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  over  a  million  dollars.  The  opportunity  is 
boundless.  Lately,  a  group  of  high-class  operators  have  put 
two  cents'  worth  of  material  into  a  bottle,  called  it,  we  will 
say,  "  Mother's  Helper,"  sold  it  for  a  dollar,  and  then  for 
its  further  exploitation  planned  to  utilize  the  first  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  profit  in  a  whirlwind  of  intensive 
advertising. 

While  Banting  was  on  his  way  toward  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  treatment  for  diabetes  in  human 
beings,  he  sold  his  furniture  to  help  carry  on  the  necessary 
experiments.  And  hisFit  Yourself  for  the  Joys  of  Life- 
discovery  is  patented  Take  yea$l  Yjtamioes  for  Robttst  Health 
in  the  name  of  the 
University  of  To- 
ronto for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  He 
did  not  arrange  to 
make  5,000  per  cent 
profit,  as  did  the  pro- 
prietors of  "  Moth- 
er's Helper." 

Sylvester  Graham,  in  1834,  wrote  about  this  form  of 
plunder — which  then  existed,  and  possibly  always  will  exist 
— in  the  following  expressive  language: 

"  Stop!  stop!  Sir!"  says  the  mercenary  vendor  of  specific  and 
patent  medicines,  "  Look  at  the  wonders  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Panacea,  the  Catliolicon,  the  Hygican  Medicine! 
See  the  long  lists  of  certificates  in  the  newspapers! 
Never  was  anything  more  egregiously  fallacious  than  this  vile 
stuff  that  is  told  about  these  wonder-working  medicines 
The  paltry  jargon  of  these  books  and  advertisements  of  Hy- 
giean  Medicine  about  the  "  impurity  of  the  blood  "  is  a  tissue 
of  the  most  arrant  misrepresentation,  falsehood  and  humbug- 
ging that  ever  deceived  mankind. 

The  "  Hygiean  Medicine  "  has  gone,  but  we  have  with 
us  today  the  magic  word  "  vitamin,"  for  we  now  know  that 
without  vitamins  there  is  no  health  in  us.  That  we  lived 
well  before  we  knew  about  vitamin  bread  or  magic  yeast  may 
not  occur  to  the  traveller  who  wends  his  weary  way  past 
advertising  bill-boards  high  above  the  ground  or  reads  the 
promises  regarding  his  health  in  cars  below  the  ground.  The 
only  value  of  vitamin  B,  which  is  found  largely  in  yeast,  is 
that  it  cures  beriberi,  and  there  is  no  beriberi  in  the  United 
States,  for  there  is  enough  of  this  vitamin  in  common  foods. 


Tk«»  Ttt>i  llttutU  Art 
l»tu>«<  la  Vita. 

Mm  Wlik  IxtalUM<  Im 
— Tt*j  Ckar  Ik*  SMm. 
Mil  rp  Ik*  IntNn 
ud  Comet  CmAIhUm 
ul  IKUrntlM 
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TABLETS  MADE 
OUT  OF  YEAST 
EASY  TQ  TAKE 


A  Proper  Dose  Highly  Concen- 
trated—Bring Results 

Qukk 


Recent  experiments  performed  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  [E.  M.  Bailey:  Commercial  Vita- 
mine  Preparations,  Report  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  1922,  Bulletin  240],  which  is  a  synonym 
for  accurate  endeavor,  have  compared  the  growth  of  young 
rats,  whose  entire  supply  of  water-soluble  B  vitamin  for  a 
three-week  period  came  from  100  milligrams  of  good  brew- 
ers' yeast,  with  rats  which  received 
the  same  food  containing  100  mil- 
ligrams of  an  advertised  commer- 
cial product  instead  of  yeast.  With- 
out a  "supply  of  vitamin  B,  which 
is  also  found  freely  in  such  sub- 
stances as  milk,  vegetables,  orange 
juice,  and  bran,  the  animals  will 
eventually  die  of  polyneuritis  (beri- 
beri), with  complete  paralysis  of 
the  muscles. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  one  of 
three  experiments  selected  from 
many. 

Food:  Dry  brewers'  yeast,  100  mg.,  plus  casein  plus 
starch  plus  butter  fat  plus  lard  plus  salts.  Original  weight 
of  rat,  60  grams.  Gain  in  weight  of  rat  in  twenty-one  days, 
60  grams,  a  characteristic  normal  result. 

Food :  Irving' s  compound  phospho-vitamin,  100  mg.,  plus 
ether  materials  as  above,  but  without  brewers'  yeast.  Of 
three  rats  which  were  given  this  diet,  one  lost  5  grams  and 
the  others  failed  to  grow.  One  developed  polyneuritis 
in  a  week,  and  another  in  two  weeks.  All  were  revived  and 
resumed  normal  growth  when  the  food  containing  brewers' 
yeast  was  given  to  them. 

Now  [as  advertised  in  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Times  of 
March  2,  1922]  we  read,  "  Tablets  Made  Out  of  Yeast 
Easy  to  Take.  A  Proper  Dose  Highly  Concentrated — 
Bring  Quick  Results.  ...  A  test  of  only  a  few  days 
will  prove  their  superior  merit.  All  well  stocked  drug 
stores  have  Phospho-Vitamine  Tablets.  If  yours  has  not, 
send  $1  to  Irving  Laboratory,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  large 
bottle  of  sixty  tablets  prepaid." 

Out  of  twenty  different  commercial 
vitamin  preparations  thus  analyzed  in  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Station  eight 
had  no  apparent  value,  as  regards  vita- 
min B,  five  were  of  indifferent  value, 
and  only  seven  had  a  potency  equal  to 
that  of  brewers'  yeast.  And  why  take 
even  the  best  of  these  when  the  common 
foods  are  amply  sufficient  ?  Why  crowd 
the  system  with  yeast,  a  substance  which 
produces  uric  acid  in  great  measure  and 
may  affect  those  liable  to  gout? 

It  seems  only  yesterday  since  we  were 
recommended  to  take  this  and  that 
as  a  brain  food,  and  today  we  are  ad- 
vised to  take  "  Pep,"  for  "  vitamin 
makes  pep."  It  is  the  latest  fad.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  another  fad. 

There  is  much  pathos  about  this  age- 
long story  of  money-extracting  mania. 
As  Sylvester  Graham  said  ninety  years 
ago  in  his  Science  of  Human  Life,  such  jRauzine  Scientific  Oiscotery  of 
nonsense  can  be  "dispelled  [only]  by  Wttaiiae*  Qnichly  Builds  Up  Tbin. 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge."  j^H«Sl5«iSMief 
Graham  Lusk        F«  T«d,  w»m-o«t  Tttfit. 


How  Many  Pounds 
Would  You  Like  to 
Gain  In  1  Week? 


Curing  Queerness  in  Children 

CHILDHOOD  is  the  period  in  which  the  different  traits 
of  character  make  themselves  known  to  the  family,  and 
this  is  the  time  when  they  can  be  stimulated  or  inhibited,  or 
perhaps  colored  by  the  development  of  some  other  associated 
trait.  We  see  daily  in  our  dispensary  work  the  results  of 
some  over-developed,  under-developed  or  abnormally- 
developed  trait  with  which  the  patient  has  been  struggling 
for  years,  sometimes  consciously,  more  often  unconsciously — 
such  as  feelings  of  inferiority,  jealousy,  cruelty,  suspicion, 
timidity,  pugnacity  or  exaggerated  self-consciousness.  In 
adult  life,  we  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  de- 
termine the  origin  of  these  unhealthy  mental  manifestations, 
and  to  study  their  development  in  order  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  unconscious  and  allow  them  to  be  digested  or  assim- 
ilated. However,  it  is  much  more  important  to  recognize 
them  during  their  development  and  before  they  have  become 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  individual's  personality. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  habit  clinics 
for  children  of  the  pre-school  age  were  organized.  The  pedia- 
tricians, having  exhausted  all  ordinary  and  many  of  the 
extraordinary  measures  available  in  medicine  to  combat  the 
varied  problems  presented  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child,  all 
too  frequently  found  that  success  was  not  obtained  by  treat- 
ing Johnny's  tempers  and  Mary's  terrifying  dreams  as  prob- 
lems of  simple  mechanics  and  that  the  solution  of  many  of 
their  problems  was  much  too  obscure  and  intricate  to  yield 
to  therapeutic  measures  on  a  physiological  level.  The  pedia- 
trician therefore  naturally  turned  to  the  psychiatrists  for 
assistance  and,  regrettable  as  it  may  be,  found  us  unprepared 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  immediate  situation,  but  not  un- 
willing to  recognize  that  solution  of  many  of  these  difficulties 
lay  in  the  domain  of  the  psychiatrist. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  emotion  to  which  the  child  is  more 
frequently  subjected  than  that  of  fear.  It  can  be  aroused  in 
such  vague  and  intangible  ways,  and  is  associated  so  closely 
with  other  emotions,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  As  a  corrective  measure, 
the  stimulation  of  fear  in  a  child  is  not  only  barbarous  and 
cruel,  but  practically  useless.  The  unreasonable  fears  that  we 
hear  spoken  of  in  children  are  unreasonable  only  because  of 
our  limitations  in  comprehending  the  experience  through 
which  the  child  has  passed  or  is  passing. 

One  little  girl,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  was  brought  to 
the  clinic  because  of  terrifying  dreams,  an  intense  fear  of 
dogs,  and  extreme  shyness.  It  was  only  after  the  third  visit 
that  the  mother  herself  threw  much  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  child's  fear  of  dogs.  When  she  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  it  appeared,  she  herself  had  been  terrified  by  a  dog. 
She  had  felt  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  instill  this 
same  fear  in  her  child.  By  instructing  the  mother  and  giv- 
ing the  child  a  proper  attitude  toward  animals,  this  fear 
was  soon  banished,  and  the  terrifying  dreams  ceased  without 
any  further  treatment.  The  child  is  still  very  shy,  but  is  mak- 
ing contacts  with  other  children,  and  the  outlook  seems  good. 

Another  child  in  whom  the  emotion  of  fear  was  only  a 
part  of  the  picture  came  to  us  about  six  months  ago  with  a 
complicated  problem :  enuresis  day  and  night,  extreme  jeal- 
ousy of  her  younger  brother,  and  refusal  of  food.  There  was 
also  an  interesting  type  of  insomnia  which  was  characterized 
by  the  child's  waking  in  terror  at  almost  hourly  intervals. 
This  invariably  began  at  one  in  the  morning  and  lasted  until 
seven.  On  June  5,  the  child  was  taken  to  the  Boston  Com- 
mon with  her  mother  and  saw  some  soldiers  drilling.    For  no 
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Posters  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association.  New  York 

apparent  reason,  she  became  intensely  frightened.  After  that 
she  talked  constantly  of  soldiers,  and  woke  at  night  crying  to 
her  mother  that  the  soldiers  were  coming.  This  fear  was 
overcome  and  the  experience  digested  and  assimilated  into 
the  child's  life  in  three  visits  to  the  clinic.  Not  until  six 
months  later,  however,  did  the  mother  report  that  the  pa- 
tient was  getting  on  well,  had  no  difficulty  in  eating,  had 
gained  three  and  a  half  pounds,  and  very  rarely  awoke  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  jealousy  of  her  little  brother  also  dis- 
appeared. 

It  has  been  commonly  taught  and  believed  that  suddenly 
and  mysteriously,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  the  individual 
becomes  conscious  of  his  sex  life.  The  folly  of  such  ignor- 
ance is  pathetic  and  the  results  not  infrequently  irrepar- 
able. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain  physical  and 
physiological  changes  occur  at  this  time,  the  instinctive 
forces  have  been  operating  from  infancy.  There  is  no  way 
of  measuring  the  fears,  the  doubts,  the  misgivings  and  mental 
anguish  that  are  brought  about  by  the  struggle  carried  on 
alone  and  unaided  to  solve  this  baffling,  secretive,  ever- 
tabooed  subject  of  sex. 

The  sex  instinct,  second  in  its  strength  to  none,  needs 
more  than  any  other  to  be  guided,  controlled  and  inhibited 
to  meet  the  demands  of  society.  The  need  for  intelligence 
and  control,  the  two  great  stabilizers  of  instinct,  becomes 
apparent.  From  what  source  and  at  what  time  shall  this 
intelligence  be  rendered?  The  source  is  obviously  the  par- 
ents, and  the  time  can  be  judged  only  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  maturity  has  developed — certainly  before  the  natural 
social  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  ignorant  indulgences, 
certainly  before  unnatural  gratifications  of  this  instinct  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  habits  which  undermine  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  child  by  developing  a  degrading  sense  of 
inferiority.  Undesirable  and  a-social  sexual  traits  may 
manifest  themselves  at  an  extremely  early  age,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  develop  into  a  very  baffling  problem. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  these  precocious 
sex  drives  in  physiological  rather  than  psychological  terms, 
and  I  feel  that  the  primary  stimuli  which  have  awakened 
the  sex  activity  of  the  child  have  undoubtedly  been  quite 


accidental  in  their  origin.  However  that  may  be,  the  im- 
portant thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that  undesirable  as  the 
habit  itself  may  be,  much  of  the  real  harm  to  the  individual 
comes  from  his  mental  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  sex. 
Consider  the  mental  anxiety  produced  in  a  child  five  or  six 
years  of  age  who  has  developed  the  habit  of  masturbation, 
when  she  is  threatened  with  severe  punishment  and  is  made 
to  feel  that  she  is  committing  an  unpardonable  sin.  In  the 
meantime,  nothing  is  done  to  lift  the  burden  or  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  child's  problem,  which  to  the  immature 
mind  still  remains  a  mystery,  except  to  lay  more  stress  on 
the  social  ostracism  and  increase  the  severity  of  punishment. 

Another  group  of  cases  which  struggle  along  are  those 
rather  immature  individuals  who  have  unfortunately  and 
quite  accidentally  passed  through  some  sexual  experience, 
and  are  thereafter  held  up  to  ridicule  and  shame  by  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  This  attitude  does  nothing 
more  than  stimulate  a  feeling  of  shame  and  degradation 
which  in  itself  deprives  the  children  of  a  normal,  healthy 
outlook  on  life.  Not  infrequently  the  emotions  attached 
to  these  early  sexual  experiences,  perpetuated  and  exagger- 
ated by  well-meaning  counsellors,  are  in  themselves  the 
nucleus  for  breakdowns  in  later  life.  In  our  clinics  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  these  momentary  digressions  relative  to  the  sex  life 
in  childhood,  and  institute  rational  methods  of  treatment. 
I  feel  that  these  experiences  in  themselves  are  very  wisely 
cared  for,  and  frequently  entirely  eradicated  by  normal 
psychological  mechanisms,  unless  they  have  been  reinforced 
by  tremendous  emotional  upsets  during  the  process  of  treat- 
ment by  persons  who  are  willing  but  not  too  wise. 

Cheating  the  child  by  making  promises  which  the  parents 
know  they  cannot  keep,  or  which  they  have  no  intention 
of  making  an  effort  to  carry  out,  is  perhaps  the  origin  of 
the  absolute  disregard  for  truth  and  the  exaggerated  sus- 
picion seen  in  many  children  at  an  early  age. 

"  The  doctor  has  a  lot  of  nice  things  in  his  bag  which 
he  will  give  you  if  you  stop  crying,"  I  heard  one  mother 
say  recently.  She  followed  this  up  with  the  statement  that 
"  Mother  is  going  to  buy  you  heaps  of  pretty  things  as  soon 
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as  the  doctor  is  through,"  and  made  other  promises  obviously 
with  no  intention  of  carrying  them  out. 

Some  time  ago  a  little  girl  whom  I  was  treating  for  per- 
sistent thumb-sucking  and  refusal  of  food  was  making  a  rou- 
tine visit  to  the  clinic,  and  I  was  told  that  during  the  past 
week  the  mother  had  sent  her  with  a  nickel  to  go  to  the 
dentist's  with  one  of  the  settlement  workers.  The  child 
did  not  report  to  the  worker,  and  spent  the  nickel  for 
candy.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  preced- 
ing week  the  mother  had  told  the  little  girl  that  she  was 
going  for  an  automobile  ride,  which  terminated  in  a  very 
unpleasant  session  in  the  dentist  chair.  However  one  may 
interpret  the  relationship  between  the  two  incidents,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  indignation  of  the  mother  at  being 
deceived  was  greater  than  that  of  the  child. 

In  other  cases  grown-ups  try  to  frighten  a  child  into 
obedience.  "  Don't  touch  the  telephone,"  a  mother  remarks, 
"  it  will  bite  you."  "  The  policeman  will  get  you  if  you 
are  not  good."  "  The  doctor  will  put  the  stick  down  your 
throat  if  you  don't  answer  his  questions."  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  child's  mind,  he  finds  out  that  such  prom- 
ises and  threats  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  persons  whom 
he  can  trust  and  believe  and  those  whose  advice  and  warn- 
ings are  simply  idle  prattle.  Consequently,  he  is  likely  to 
develop  an  absolute  disregard  and  disrespect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  later  on  in  life  we  record  such  a  person  as 
insensitive  to  praise  and  blame. 

FEELINGS  of  inferiority,  or  what  we  commonly  term 
the  inferiority  complex,  which  is  the  basis  of  so  many 
inadequate  personalities  that  we  see  in  adult  life,  I 
believe  invariably  have  their  origin  in  the  early  years  of 
childhood,  and  are  to  a  very  large  extent  dependent  upon 
environmental  conditions.  Fortunately  those  individuals 
whose  character  twists  are  characterized  by  motor  and 
mental  activity  keep  themselves  constantly  in  association  with 
the  herd.  This  helps  them  as  time  goes  on  to  make  proper 
readjustments.  On  the  other  hand  the  child  who  develops 
the  inferiority  complex,  and  imagines  that  he  is  different, 
becomes  shy,  timid  and  self-centered.  He  withdraws  from 
the  herd,  and  by  so  doing  loses  his  only  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  meet  the  problems  of  everyday  life.  Not  infre- 
quently he  builds  up  a  little  dream  world  of  his  own, 
whence  he  gets  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  denied  him 
by  the  realities  of  life. 

Early  in  October,  a  little  girl  of  four  was  brought  to  the 
clinic  because  of  extreme  restlessness  and  activity  and  dif- 
ficulty in  concentrating  attention.  This  case  presented  an 
interesting  as  well  as  a  very  pathetic  aspect.  It  appeared 
that  the  child  was  very  affectionate  toward  the  mother. 
Although  she  was  extremely  restless  and  active  and  paid 
but  little  attention  to  what  was  said  to  her,  she  was  in 
no  way  stubborn  or  openly  defiant.  She  was  openly  antag- 
onistic toward  her  father,  however,  and  showed  no  desire 
to  be  near  him.  In  fact,  she  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  father  enlisted  in  the  navy 
just  a  month  before  the  child  was  born.  The  mother  was 
so  angry  at  being  left  alone  at  that  time  that  she  told  him 
she  hoped  the  child  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Through  suggestion  and  imitation  her  resentment 
had  become  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  child's  personality. 
This  phenomenon  of  imitation  in  a  child's  life  is  of  great 
importance.  On  other  occasions,  I  have  cited  cases  where 
the   habit   of   persistent  vomiting  had   been   imitated,   also 


the  case  of  a  child  of  four  who  at  frequent  intervals  lost 
the  use  of  his  voice.  Both  conditions  were  easily  and 
quickly  cured  as  soon  as  recognized. 

Although  imitation  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  home 
is  less  sharply  defined  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  demonstra- 
tion as  well  as  some  of  the  more  spectacular  physical  symp- 
toms, it  must  be  considered  more  seriously.  It  is  one  of 
those  malignant  processes  which  permeate  and  disintegrate 
the  whole  personality  before  it  is  discovered.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  moods  of  the  parents,  their  quarrels  and 
resentful  attitudes,  their  depressions  and  manner  of  speech, 
the  timidity  of  the  mother  and  the  arrogance  of  the  father, 
the  self-consciousness  of  a  younger  sister,  the  egotism  of  an 
older  brother,  the  favoritism  directed  toward  one  child  or 
the  animosity  toward  another,  all  tend  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mental  atmosphere  which  cannot  but  twist  and 
warp  the  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  cheerfulness, 
affection,  kindly  consideration,  cleanliness,  manners  and 
speech  which  are  kindly  even  if  not  correct,  interest  in  the 
questions  of  the  child  and  frankness  and  honesty  in  answer- 
ing these  questions,  will  be  conducive  to  a  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  which  is  not  inhibited  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  silent  contempt.  The  environment  cannot  help  but 
be  mirrored  in  the  character  of  the  child. 

Sometimes  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  child  grows  up 
and  develops  a  personality  free  from  the  undesirable  twists 
and  kinks  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  parents.  The 
journey  from  birth  to  the  years  where  the  child  is  able  to 
exercise  its  own  judgment  and  make  its  own  decisions,  is 
frequently  very  tempestuous.  Over-solicitous  parents,  a 
quick-tempered  father,  rigid  and  righteous  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  work-avoiding,  pleasure-loving,  duty-shirking 
mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mother  worried  and  wearied 
by  toil  and  endeavor  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mentally  deficient  parents  who  are  doing  their  best  with 
what  they  have,  are  all  factors  worthy  of  consideration  in 
our  efforts  toward  helping  the  child  meet  its  problems  of 
every-day  life.  Frequently  a  parent  brings  a  child  to  the 
clinic,  when  the  situation  should  be  reversed,  and  the  child 
should  be  bringing  the  parent. 

Organized  effort  to  study  the  child  as  a  composite  indi- 
vidual is  still  very  much  in  the  pioneer  stage,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  part  of  the  value  at  least  of  the  contribution 
which  we  hope  to  make  will  lie  in  the  domain  of  negative 
rather  than  positive  results.  That  is,  we  may  find  that 
many  of  the  habitual  reactions  upon  which  we  now  have  a 
tendency  to  look  as  pathological  or  at  least  abnormal,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  normal  physiological  and  biological  reac- 
tions than  we  have  heretofore  believed.  However  that  may 
be,  there  is  no  danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
studying  the  mental  life  of  children,  as  it  is  during  this 
period  that  the  instinctive  reactions  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  correct  interpretation,  and  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  can  be  demonstrated  more  readily  than  in 
adult  life. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  child's  mental 
makeup  such  as  imitation,  suggestion  and  plasticity,  which 
make  it  possible  to  alter  in  the  making  personality  defects 
which  cannot  be  modified  in  later  life.  The  advantage  in 
overcoming  an  undesirable  character  trait,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  jealousy,  pugnacity,  cruelty  or  the  feeling  of 
inferiority,  at  the  age  of  four  instead  of  forty,  can  be  esti- 
mated only  in  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  social  adapt- 
ability and  that  happiness  which  every  individual  is  seeking 
to  obtain.  Douglas  A.  Thom,  M.D. 
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From  the  Soil  Up 


<A  LL  OVER  the  country,  today,  perhaps  all  over  the 

/%      world,  people  are  talking  about  education.     In  all 

/     %    this  talk  there  is  a  mingling    of    hope    and    pes- 

-^»     -^-simism.     Some  point  with  pride  to  the  growth  of 

the  great  systems;  others  view  with  alarm  the  paucity  of 

dependable  results. 

In  the  midst  of  such  indeterminate  discussions,  one  set 
of  clear  facts  shine  forth.  The  education  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  South  goes  steadily  forward.  In  the  main,  this  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  Negroes  seems  to  be  more  funda- 
mentally sound,  not  merely  for  Negroes,  but  for  human 
beings  in  general,  than  any  other  educational  movement  in 
the  country.  At  its  best  (and  some  of  its  best  is  to  be  set 
forth,  herein)  it  is  an  education  in  the  realities  of  expe- 
rience: in  work,  in  responsibility,  in  the  understanding  of 
life  and  the  world.  It  is  an  education  not  from  the  clouds 
down,  but  from  the  soil  up.  Many  illustrations  of  this  fact 
open  out  to  the  student  traveling  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  illustration  can  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "  Rosenwald  Schools." 

On  August  12,  191 2,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago, 
gave  $25,000  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  as  one  of  several  gifts 
with  which  he  commemorated  his  fiftieth  birthday.  This 
money  was  to  be  used  by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington 
for  such  purposes  as  seemed  to  him  most  worth  while.  He 
set  aside  $2,100  to  be  used  in  building  six  rural  schools  for 
Negroes.  The  Negro  Year  Book  for  1921-22  says  of  this  gift: 

The  conditions  of  this  experiment  required  that  the  Negroes, 

,  by  their  own  contributions  of  cash,  land  or  labor,  by  gifts  from 

white  friends,  or  by  grants  from  public  funds,  should  raise  in 

each  community  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  $300 

assigned  from  the  Rosenwald  fund. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  campaigns  which  resulted  in 
fulfilling  these  conditions  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Rosenwald 
decided  to  continue  his  support  of  the  movement.  After  five 
years  of  experimenting,  and  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Principal  Washington,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  was  in- 
corporated, under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  "  for 
charitable,  scientific,  educational  and  religious  purposes." 
Since  191 7,  this  fund  has  given  much  aid  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  for  Negroes;  but  its  main  contributions 
have  been  in  the  building  of  rural  schools.  The 
work  accomplished  in  this  field,  to  date,  is 
startling  to  one  who  comes  upon  it  for  the  first 
time. 

From  the  beginnings  in  19 1 2  to  December 
31,  1922,  the  total  results  of  the  building  pro- 
gram are  reported  by  the  fund,  as  follows: 
1,633  buildings  (including  39  teachers'  homes) 
have  been  constructed,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,- 
719,706.  These  funds  have  been  contributed 
in  the  following  amounts:  Negroes,  $1,503,- 
059,  or  26.3  per  cent;  whites,  $335,329,  or 
5.9  per  cent;  the  public,  $2,775,040,  or  48.5 
per  cent,  and  Mr.  Rosenwald,  $1,106,278,  or 
19.3  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  the  build- 
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ings,  which  range  from  one-room  to  six-room  houses, 
was  $3,503. 

The  distribution  of  these  buildings,  by  states,  shows  some- 
thing of  the  interest  of  local  communities  in  this  problem. 
North  Carolina  leads,  with  261  buildings;  Alabama  follows 
with  257.  Then  come  Mississippi  with  191,  Louisiana  with 
166,  Tennessee  with  141,  Virginia  with  129,  and  South 
Carolina  with  107.  The  list  tapers  off  through  Texas  with 
98,  Arkansas  with  75,  Georgia  with  70,  Kentucky  with  67, 
Maryland  with  35,  Oklahoma  with  30,  to  Florida  with 
only  6. 

If  we  add  to  these  data  the  items  of  the  building  program 
of  the  fund  for  1923,  we  shall  get  a  complete  picture  of  the 
operations  of  this  work  to  date.  The  expenditures,  by  states, 
proposed  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  $28,400;  Arkansas,  $41,000;  Florida,  $12,300; 
Georgia,  $24,100;  Kentucky,  $20,400;  Louisiana,  $38,600; 
Missouri,  $19,500;  Mississippi,  $80,800;  North  Carolina, 
$80,800;  Oklahoma,  $19,000;  South  Carolina,  $67,100; 
Tennessee,  $40,400;  Texas,  $41,200;  Virginia,  $30,600. 
Total  moneys  appropriated  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 
$544,000.  (This  represents  about  one-third  the  total  cost  of 
the  buildings  proposed  to  be  constructed,  this  year).  Six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  schools,  forty  homes  for  teachers  and 


W  hi  I  e  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  prescribes  no  plans, 
it  is  glad  to  cooperate  in 
response  to  a  request  by 
the  state  educational  au- 
thorities in  suggesting  de- 
sirable lay-outs  for  vari- 
ous types  of  schools.  The 
architects'  sketches  and 
plans  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing page  indicate  hot* 
utility  and  comeliness  are 
combined  in  these  sugges- 
tions. Since  a  teacher 
must  sometimes  live  under 
pioneer  conditions,  the 
first  essential  is  often  for 
a    "teachcragr"    like    this 
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sixty-three  additions  to  schools  are  included  in  this  program 
for  the  current  year. 

The  broad  educational  statesmanship  which  animates  the 
administration  of  the  fund  is  shown  in  the  following  rules, 
under  which  aid  is  being  distributed  to  communities  in  the 
South  during  the  year  from  July  I,  1922,  to  June  30,  1923: 

1.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  will  cooperate  with  public 
school  authorities  and  other  agencies  and  persons  in  the  effort 
to  provide  and  equip  better  rural  schoolhouses  for  the  Negroes 
of  the  Southern  States,  such  equipment  as  desks,  blackboards, 
heating  apparatus,  libraries  and  toilets  being  deemed  of  equal 
importance  with  the  schoolhouses  themselves. 

2.  The  sites  and  buildings  of  all 
schools  aided  by  The  Fund  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  public  school 
authorities. 

3.  The  Trustees  of  The  Fund 
and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation have  agreed  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  they  will  co- 
operate. 

4.  The  school  site  must  include 
ample   space   for    playgrounds    and 
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$500  for  a  one-teacher  school,  $700  for  a  two-teacher  school, 
$900  for  a  three-teacher  school,  $1,100  for  a  four-teacher 
school,  $1,300  for  a  five-teacher  school,  $1,500  for  a  six-teacher 
school  or  larger,  and  $200  for  the  addition  of  a  class  room  to  a 
Rosenwald  School  already  built. 

9.  Aid  will  be  granted  toward  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  only  those  schools  where  the  term  runs  at  least  five 
consecutive  months. 

10.  Every  community,  where  an  application  has  been  ap- 
proved, agrees  to  complete,  equip  and  furnish  its  school  build- 
ing before  June  30,  1923,  otherwise  such  application  auto- 
matically cancels  itself. 

11.  To  insure  the  protection  of  the  property  and  to  make 
the  schools  serve  the  broadest  community  interests,  Teachers' 

Homes  should  be  provided  on  the  school  grounds. 
n  ■  11 1  Him  j  In  a  limited  number  of  selected  localities,  where 
the  annual  school  term  is  eight  months  or  more, 
The  Fund  will  consider  cooperation  in  the  con- 
struction of  Teachers'  Homes,  to  be  completed 
and  furnished  to  correspond  with  the  school 
building.  The  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  on  a 
Teachers'  Home  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  building,  provided  the  max- 
imum from  The  Fund  shall  not  exceed  $900  for 
any  Teachers'  Home.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
school  buildings,   the  Teachers'   Home  must  be 
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for  such  agricultural  work  as  is  necessary 
for  the  best  service  of  the  community.  Aid 
will  be  granted  only  when  the  site  meets  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  General  Field  Agent  of  The 
Fund.  The  minimum  acceptable  for  a 
school  is  two  acres.  For  the  larger  school 
more  land  is  desirable. 

5.  Plans  and  specifications  for  every 
building  shall  be  approved  by  the  General 
Field  Agent  before  construction  is  begun. 
On  request  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  The  Fund  will  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  furnish  general  suggestions, 
plans  and  specifications  for  schoolhouses. 

6.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
the  aid  of  The  Fund  that  the  people  of  the 
several  communities  shall  secure,  from  other  sources;  to  wit— 
from  public  school  funds,  private  contributions,  etc.,  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  provided  by  The  Fund.  Labor, 
land  and  material  may  be  counted  as  cash  at  current  market 
values.  Money  provided  by  The  Fund  will  be  available  only 
when  the  amount  otherwise  raised,  with  that  to  be  given  by 
The  Fund,  is  sufficient  to  complete,  equip  and  furnish  the 
building. 

7.  The  Fund  will  deposit  with  every  cooperating  State  De- 
PartIT,1f"  ar|f  Education  a  sum  of  money  recommended  by  the 
General  .  .(eld  Agent  to  constitute  working  capital,  from  which 
the  proper  State  official  may  make  disbursements  as  required. 
Whenever  the  State  Department  reports  to  the  General  Field 
Agent  any  amount  or  amounts  disbursed,  with  a  statement 
showing  that  the  work  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Department,  The  Fund  will 
replenish  its  deposit  in  the  amount  disbursed,  if  the  inspection 
report  is  approved. 

8.  The  amount  appropriated  by  The  Fund  shall  not  exceed 


deeded  to  the  public  school  au- 
thorities. It  is  desirable  for 
each  of  these  homes  to  have 
a  bath-room,  and  if  possible,  a 
bath-tub  and  wash  basin.  If 
there  is  ample  water  supply  a 
hand-power  force  pump  with 
a  tank  can  be  installed  at 
a  very  small  expense,  which 
will  furnish  water  for  the 
bath,  a  kitchen  sink  and  the 
home  economics  room  of  the 
school. 

Stress  is  laid  by  the  fund  on 
the  development  of  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  parties  at 
interest  in  this  educational  program,  the  Negroes,  themselves, 
the  whites  who  are  individually  interested  in  educational 
progress,  and  the  public  officials  who  administer  the  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  states  and  counties.  Officials  of  the 
fund  report  a  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  levels 
of  actual  educational  realities.  In  some  parts  of  the  South, 
the  public  educational  authorities  are  reported  to  be  luke- 
warm toward,  if  not  actually  hostile  to,  Negro  education. 
Stories  are  told  which  carry  the  implication  of  hostility. 
But  those  best  informed  about  the  work  of  the  Rosenwald 
schools  hesitate  to  put  any  such  interpretation  upon  those 
stories.  The  situation  finds  interesting  illustration  from 
the  experience  of  Loundes  County,  Alabama. 

Under  the  impulse  of   the  first  contributions  from  Mr. 
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Rosenwald,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  built  fifteen 
"  little  Tuskegees  "  in  Loundes  County.  This  program  in- 
volved a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  schoolhouses ;  and  it  called  for 
continuous  public  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  argue  that  such  expenditures 
are  proper  for  Negro  children  as  well  as  for  white  children. 
But  the  argument  is  too  logical.  The  fact  is  that  about  three 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  white  people  of  the  county  against  this  disproportionate 
expenditure  for  the  education  of  Negroes.  The  county 
superintendent  was  defeated  for  reelection,  and  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  county  have  since  been  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  appear  to  be  hostile  to  Negro  education. 

The  fundamental  educational  conflict  in  the  South  emerges 
at  this  point.  The  tradition  of  the  southern  whites  has  al- 
ways been  that  education,  i.  e.,  schooling  in  the  classic  fashion, 
is  not  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury,  which  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  Hence,  the  South  has  long  argued 
that  education  should  be  paid  for  by  those  who  secure  it,  and 
that  private  schools  were  to  be  preferred  to  public  schools  for 
this  purpose.  Public  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  has 
had  a  long  fight  in  the  South,  and  the  fight  is  not  ended. 

But  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  principle. 
Coupled  with  that  sentiment  is  the  growing  tendency  toward 
a  more  utilitarian  education  and  away  from  the  older  clas- 
sical tradition.  Public  support  of  education  implies  that  all 
the  people  need  education;  but  an  education  for  all  must  be 
more  useful  than  the  older  classical  education  ever  claimed 
to  be.  That  is  to  say,  publicly  supported  education  is  likely 
to  be  more  utilitarian  than  the  older  education  was. 

Who  is  most  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  more  utilitar- 
ian, publicly  supported  education?  The  Rosenwald  schools 
have  accepted  the  general  principle.  Every  Rosenwald  school 
must  have  a  site  containing  at  least  two  acres  of  well  drained 
land,  with  spaces  for  playgrounds  and  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  Every  Rosenwald  building  must  have  at 
least  one  room  which  can  be  devoted  to  industrial  activities, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

For  those  who  accept  the  principle  of  a  publicly  supported, 
utilitarian  type  of  education  the  results  are  gratifying.  But 
the  whole  movement  is  being  criticised  from  two  directions. 
Many  Negroes  feel  that  it  provides  a  lower  and  limited  type 
of  education  to  members  of  their  race.  Some  whites  feel  that 
the  Negroes  have  been  making  an  undue  advance  under  this 
system,  especially  in  the  matter  of  securing  help  from  public 
funds,  and  they  are  not  sure  they  favor  public  support  of  an 
education  that  works  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  the  Negro. 
One  result  of  this  latter  attitude  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  some 
friends  of  Negro  education  maintain  that  local  public  offi- 
cials (who  are  always  whites)  tend  to  discriminate  against 
the  Negroes  in  the  building  of  schools  and  in  allocating 
public  funds  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  the  chief  propo- 
nents of  the  Rosenwald  schools  do  not  feel  that  the  Negroes 
are  being  too  unfairly  treated.  They  know  that  stories  are 
told  which  seem  to  indicate  discrimination ;  and  they  do  not 
deny  that  discrimination  may  exist.  But  they  hold  that  the 
fundamental  question  in  education  in  the  South,  today,  is  not 
as  between  whites  and  Negroes,  but  as  between  a  private  con- 
ception of  education  and  a  public  conception.  They  feel  sure 
that  the  fight  for  public  education  must  be  won  before  the 
fight  for  any  other  particular  reform  can  get  very  far.  Hence, 
they  are  cooperating  everywhere  with  public  educational  offi- 
cials, even,  in  some  instances,  where  such  cooperation  brings 


them  disagreeable  personal  contacts.  They  are  willing  to 
trust  the  case  for  Negro  education  to  the  growing  educational 
intelligence  of  the  whole  South. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  some  discouragements  and  fears,  the 
main  program  goes  forward.  The  Rosenwald  fund  is  stim- 
ulating school  building  and  educational  cooperation  all  over 
the  South.  The  schools  thus  built  are  being  equipped  to  deal 
with  education  in  terms  of  industry,  economic  and  com- 
munity responsibility,  and  understanding  of  the  realities  of 
life  and  the  world.  The  program  is  from  the  soil  up.  And, 
as  one  Negro  leader  phrases  it :  "This  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  South,  or  at  least,  to  the  Negroes  of 
the  South." 

Orpheus  a  la  Mode 

OUR  little  train  trundled  through  pine  woods,  on  and 
on  through  unending  miles  of  trees;  past  a  corduroy 
road  banked  high  with  magnolias;  past  a  saw  mill  where 
colored  workmen  came  out  to  see  the  train  and  the  white 
foreman's  children  lined  up  at  their  porch  railing;  past  a 
barefooted  colored  girl,  with  a  basket  on  her  head,  stand- 
ing statuesque  in  a  pathway;  then,  miles  away,  past  a  little 
black  boy  fishing  a  stream  of  dark  gold-glinting  bog  water, 
and  on  and  on  again  into  forest  wilderness. 

At  last  we  emerged  from  pine  trunks  into  a  wide  clear- 
ing about  a  remote  unneighbored  town.  It  was  an  old 
town  beautifully  placed  at  the  bend  of  a  little  river.  Big 
trees  out-topped  low  frame  houses  in  the  main  streets  and 
made  a  green  background  against  which  a  few  spires  and 
gables  showed  clear  and  separate.  At  its  center,  weather- 
worn buildings  seemed  to  stand  back,  leaving  the  square 
open  around  a  kind-looking  old  market  perched  high  upon 
arches.  But  the  newcomer  needed  few  hours  to  learn  that 
this  town  was  not  proud  of  its  setting  or  shade  or  wide, 
old  streets.  It  was  proud  of  a  bleak  little  fire-brick  hotel 
with  its  name  in  electric  lights  across  the  front;  it  was 
proud  of  its  tiny  brick  box  of  a  bank  that  suggested  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  pennies;  it  was  proud  of  a  bright  rash  of 
advertisements  that  obliterated  the  features  of  the  main 
street.  But  above  all  it  was  proud  of  the  mills — the  re- 
cently built  and  still-growing  mills,  that  were  interposing 
their  brick  walls  and  railroad  sidings,  their  chimneys  and 
smoke  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  fields,  causing 
open  spaces  to  be  filled  with  ramshackle  houses,  fouling  the 
river  and  making  a  dump  of  its  banks. 

My  business  was  with  the  mill  managers.  All  day  long 
I  heard  of  the  benefactions  of  those  mills:  how  whole 
families  that  had  formerly  worked  as  bare-footed  laborers, 
exposed  to  hook-worm  on  the  infected  soil  of  worthless 
farms,  were  now  in  the  mills — safely  shod  and  prosperous; 
how  people  came  to  town  without  a  stick  of  furniture  after 
years  of  struggling  and  were  soon  buying  themselves  "  plush 
suites."  But  all  day  long  going  from  mill  to  mill  I  passed 
incredulous  through  a  disfigured  town  full  of  "  cheap  and 
nasty "  things,  where  babies  played  untended  on  the  hot 
sidewalks  and  the  steady  clattering  purr  of  spinning  ma- 
chines rolled  from  the  end  of  every  street.       t  ^rtche. 

At  length  the  close  of  the  day  came,  a-  j  Fi/n"/  every- 
where, with  the  stir  and  motion  of  people  who'  leave  their 
day's  labor  and  turn  homeward — hurrying  a  little  toward 
the  pursuits  of  freedom,  dallying  a  little  because  the  pres- 
sure of  the  day  has  relaxed.  Through  the  mill  gates  they 
came  in  a  flood,  then  in  a  moment  disappeared  in  the  by- 
ways of  the  town.     I  too  sought  my  lodging  and  sitting 
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in  a  window  of  the  hotel  with  the  talk  of  the  day  still  run- 
ning in  my  mind  I  tried  to  reconstruct  the  town  as  it  must 
have  been  before  the  coming  of  the  mills.  Its  fine  old 
trees  and  the  signs  of  open  spaces  and  shady  quiet  sug- 
gested a  past  more  gracious  than  the  present;  but  I  had 
to  confess  that  the  town  as  reconstructed  in  my  imagina- 
tion, even  with  the  aid  of  retrospective  glamor,  left  much  to 
be  desired.  The  old  buildings  now  pleasantly  softened  by 
weathering  could  originally  have  had  little  to  recommend 
them;  the  few  bits  of  neglected  garden,  where  crepe  myrtle 
bloomed  above  a  beguiling  tangle  and  the  musky  smell  of 
ancient  box  bushes  hinted  at  something  far  derived  and 
precious,  were  probably  more  attractive  in  this  undisturbed 
old  age  than  in  their  original  clipped  formality.  Truly  the 
town  had  lately  become  very  ugly  but  of  any  positive  love- 
liness in  the  past  there  was  no  proof. 

Daylight  faded,  the  buildings  became  silhouetted  against 
the  sky  and  people  drifted  out  into  the  street  for  the  long 
summer  twilight.  Occasionally  one  heard  the  conscious 
laughter  of  young  girls  passing  by  twos  and  threes  or  the 
shouts  and  cat-calls  of  skylarking  boys.  Someone  in  a  dark 
doorway  was  learning  to  play  the  ukelele,  and  the  sounds 
of  a  phonograph  came  from  the  ice  cream  parlor.  Then 
quite  suddenly  the  air  was  full  of  the  voice  of  a  woman  sing- 
ing. It  was  a  sweet,  full  voice,  singing  with  such  easy 
abandon,  such  irresistible,  pulsing  rhythm  that  the  air 
seemed  to  thrill  with  it.  The  sky  was  still  full  of  re- 
flected light  that  faded  ever  more  slowly.  The  lingering 
twilight  was  like  a  reprieve  when  night  was  already  due; 
and  in  that  quiet  interval  the  sweet  yearning  music  came 
welling  up  like  something  that  had  been  denied  by  the  tur- 
moil of  the  day.  I  seemed  listening  in  entranced  content 
to  the  voice  of  twilight  peace.  Then  after  a  while,  as 
though  waking  from  a  dream,  I  became  aware  of  the  houses 
across  the  street  and  the  lights  of  the  ice  cream  parlor. 

It  was  not  a  dream:  the  voice  sang  on  and  I  listened. 
Yet  it  was  a  voice  one  simply  could  not  be  hearing  in  a  place 
like  this — such  a  voice  as  occurs  but  rarely  in  a  generation. 
It  was  singing  now  with  a  power,  an  intention,  not  to  be 
gained  outside  the  capitals  of  art.  Thrilled,  I  listened  with 
growing  incredulity,  until  at  length  the  truth  burst  upon 
me  that  the  singer  of  this  song  was  far  away.  That  surge 
of  music  which  filled  the  breathless  evening  air  could  only 
be  an  echo,  a  copy,  a  factory-recorded  voice,  made  months 
ago,  perhaps,  in  a  larger  and  dingier  city  near  a  wider  and 
dirtier  stream.  But  here  in  the  open  spaces  it  was  purged 
of  every  mechanical  touch  as  it  drifted  in  through  the  win- 
dows and  rose,  still  sure  and  strong,  to  where  I  listened. 

That  little  mill-choked  town  is  a  dark  island  of  indus- 
trialism in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  pine  woods.  Stirred 
by  this  wonderful  voice  as  I  sat  in  the  bleak  little  hotel, 
I  began  to  believe  that  this  much-criticised  mechanical  age 
might,  after  all,  bring  forth  the  instruments  for  its  own 
refinement  which  could  best  operate  under  the  conditions 
that  do,  in  fact,  exist.  In  all  its  long  gone  past,  that  little 
town  had  probably  known  only  the  native  beauty  of  bright 
faces  and  open  fields  beyond  the  river.  Of  an  ideal  of 
beauty  which  could  be  deliberately  achieved  by  men,  a  dif- 
ficult and  much-rewarding  beauty,  above  the  fashions  and 
conventions  and  free  of  time,  perhaps  no  spark  had  ever 
glimmered  there.  But  now,  from  whatever  source  it  came, 
a  supremely  beautiful  and  very  appealing  voice  speaks  to 
the  people  directly.  Will  they  hear  it?  Will  it  drown 
out  all  lesser  sounds  and  flood  the  town  with  its  beauty? 

The  ukelele  plays  on ;  the  phonograph  drones  out  its  jazz  ; 


but  the  white-dressed  girls  who  serve  at  the  hotel  tables, 
the  casual  guests  and  strollers  in  the  streets  show  by  their 
actions  that,  now  and  then,  the  great  voice  touches  them 
with  its  message  of  perfect  achievement.  If  only  some  one 
could  tell  them  all  that  it  is  proper  for  them  to  prefer  the 
beautiful!  Alice  S.  Cheyney 


THE  RECENT  report  of  the  president's  committee  on  reor- 
ganization of  the  federal  departments  has  renewed  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  place  of  education  in  our  federal  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. A  vigorous  and  healthful  division  of  opinion  is  in 
process.  Recent  statements  of  the  leaders  of  various  phases  of 
this  discussion  are  reported  in  a  current  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Presidents  of  women's  clubs  in  the  Chicago  region 
have  voted  to  oppose  the  plan  for  a  combination  of  health, 
education  and  public  welfare  in  a  single  federal  department. 
They  want  nothing  less  than  a  separate  and  independent  De- 
partment of  Education  with  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet.  They 
favor  the  proposed  Towner-Sterling  Bill.  Officials  of  the 
National  Education  Association  are  also  opposed  to  the  com- 
bination scheme.  "  The  National  Education  Association,"  says 
President  William  B.  Owen,  "  does  not  propose  to  have  educa- 
tion shackled  or  tucked  away  in  some  department  where  it 
would  have  no  more  value  than  now  has  the  education  division 
located  in  the  Interior  Department."  The  proposed  plan  will 
be  opposed  by  all  heterodox  medical  schools.  Homeopathy, 
osteopathy  and  many  other  opponents  of  the  orthodox  medical 
program  fear  the  new  plan:  "  The  aim  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  to  get  a  man  in  the  cabinet  so  as  to  give  them 
more  power,"  says  a  representative  of  a  dissenting  movement. 
The  American  Medical  Liberty  League  will  also  oppose  the 
new  arrangement.  Says  a  representative  of  this  league:  "Such 
a  measure  would  go  one  more  step  toward  establishing  a  medi- 
cal autocracy."  With  practically  no  one  but  the  regular  phy- 
sicians in  favor  of  this  new  plan,  the  prospects  for  the  organi- 
zation of  this  proposed  department  are  not  the  brightest. 
Nothing  will  be  done  at  present,  however.  But  the  forces  are 
lining  up  for  the  battle  royal  which  will  be  staged  in  the  next 
congress. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  problems  of  Canada's  rural  regions 
are  very  like  the  problems  found  in  rural  regions  farther  south. 
The  older  educational  community,  now  so  largely  a  matter  of 
ancient  history,  is  described  by  W.  L.  Grant  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Canadian  Forum  in  words  that  will  stir  the  memories 
of  many  readers  of  the  Survey:  "  In  the  early  days  of  Ontario, 
little  communities  hacked  out  their  farms  from  the  forest; 
around  the  store,  the  smithy,  the  mill,  the  tavern,  villages  grew 
up,  self-centred  to  an  extent  difficult  now  to  realize.  Men  only 
recently  dead  have  told  me  how  they  went  to  the  University 
clad  solely  in  the  products  of  their  father's  farm.  Such  a 
community  might  be  crude,  but  it  had  an  individuality  and  a 
spirit  of  its  own.  Its  school,  trustees  were  those  of  its  inhabi- 
tants whose  keenness  led  them  to  hire  a  school-master  and  to 
see  that  their  boys  frequented  him  more  or  less  regularly.  At 
its  worst  it  might  be  sunk  in  a  sordid  ignorance  inconceivable 
today;  at  its  best  it  had  a  vigorous  life  of  its  own,  a  coherency 
which  often  centered  around  the  school  and  the  school-master." 

THE  MOST  concisely  interesting  Guide  to  Readings  in  Civic 
Education  that  has  come  this  way  in  many  months  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  More  than  fifty  pages  of  carefully  classi- 
fied and  annotated  bibliographies  are  here  provided.  The 
general  subjects  covered  are  Society;  Government;  Education; 
The  Art  of  Civic  Education.  An  appendix  gives  the  important 
current  periodicals  of  a  general  and  an  educational  character 
which  teachers  will  find  usefuL  Olive  Thompson  is  the  editor 
of  the  Guide.    The  price  is  fifty  cents. 
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Who's  to  Pay  the  Doctor? 


'E  had  twelve  children  and  we  couldn't 
afford  to  be  runnin'  to  a  doctor  all  the 
time,"  the  driver  of  a  laundry  wagon  re- 
marked a  few  days  ago.  "  Oncet  I  asked 
a  navy  doctor,  where  I  delivered  laundry,  what  to  do,  and 
he  said,  '  When  those  kids  look  sick,  Sam,  just  you  give  'em 
a  teaspoon  of  kerosene  oil.'  Ever  since  then  we  did  that 
and  usually  it  worked  fine." 

Five  times  it  failed,  however.  Only  seven  of  the  twelve 
children  are  alive  now. 

When  home  remedies  fail,  other  families  seek  advice  from 
the  corner  druggist,  and  take  the  medicine  he  recommends. 
For  the  fairly  well  off,  or  the  very  sick,  there  is  the  doctor ; 
but  too  often,  an  effort  for  economy  prevents  calling  him  in 
until  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  give  effective  aid.  Finally 
there  are  the  free  dispensaries  and  the  hospital  wards,  sup- 
ported by  private  charity,  endowment  or  public  money, 
which  have  attained  so  remarkable  a  development  within 
the  last  decades. 

The  cost  of  treatments  is  an  expensive  matter  at  best. 
Inevitably  it  comes  back  on  some  one — the  patient  himself, 
or  his  family,  the  city,  charity,  the  doctor,  or  a  combination 
of  any  of  them.  The  old-fashioned  doctor  of  the  small 
town  often  was  able  to  adjust  his  fees  to  the  family  re- 
sources— to  "  make  up  "  enough  on  his  well-to-do  patients 
to  carry  free  many  who  could  pay  nothing  at  all.  In  the 
city,  the  relationship  of  doctor  and  patient  must  usually  be 
much  less  intimate.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  one  physician 
is  more  likely  to  be  from  one  stratum  of  society — to  include 
well-to-do  families,  or  families  on  the  border-line  of  pov- 
erty, but  not  a  mixture.  Specialization  has  made  the  pro- 
fessional relationship  still  more  remote  and  examinations 
and  treatment  far  more  expensive. 

The  ability  to  pay  varies  through  a  wide  range.  Some 
families,  if  they  are  to  receive  competent  treatment  in  ill- 
ness, must  have  it  free;  every  cent  they  can  muster  is  too 
little  to  meet  the  loss  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  convalescence 
which  illness  usually  entails.  Others  are  more  than  able 
to  pay  for  every  refinement  of  medical  service.  Between 
these  extremes  are  many  gradations.  Some  can  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  medical  treatment,  others  the  cost  of  ordinary 
illnesses,  but  not  of  prolonged  illness  or  illness  which  neces- 
sitates unusually  expensive  treatment.  An  unusual  run  of 
ill  luck  may  put  such  a  family  temporarily  into  the  group 
who  cannot  pay  at  all.  Granted  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  a  community  to  have  its  sick  members  adequately 
treated,  and  that  the  cost  of  early  treatment  is  less  than  the 
alternate  cost  of  neglect,  who  is  to  decide  at  what  point  free 
treatment  shall  cease  and  part  pay  begin  or  at  which  point 
the  family  shall  be  left  to  shift  for  itself,  with  the  names 
of  several  competent  physicians  from  whom  it  can  make  a 
choice?  And  what  should  be  the  basis  of  these  decisions? 
Should  a  family  be  asked  to  meet  the  expense  of  ordinary  ill- 
ness out  of  savings,  or  should  savings  be  considered  as  a  re- 
serve for  capital  investment  in  health — a  new  baby,  perhaps, 
or  an  operation  which  is  to  produce  dividends  in  added  vigor? 
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Studies  of  the  economic  background  of  families  whose 
members  require  medical  care  have  been  made  recently  by 
the  Buffalo  Department  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  and 
by  the  Cornell  Pay  Clinic.  The  former  is  a  public  institu- 
tion, operated  under  a  volunteer  board  of  managers,  with 
a  large  volunteer  staff  and  the  usual  salaried  medical  of- 
ficers. It  is  supported  by  taxpayers'  funds  and  the  fees 
which  it  collects  for  hospital  services  from  its  pay  and  part- 
pay  patients;  its  clinic  service,  however,  covers  only  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  private  practitioner.  Cor- 
nell Clinic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conducted  by  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  in  New  York  City,  to  furnish 
medical  service,  in  all  its  branches,  at  cost  to  persons  of 
moderate  means,  and  to  provide  teaching  material  for  the 
college. 

The  Buffalo  dispensaries  divide  their  patients  into  two 
types.  Patients  able  to  pay  private  rates  are  not  accepted 
except  those  referred  by  a  private  practitioner  for  diagnostic 
service  or,  under  certain  special  circumstances,  for  treat- 
ment. No  investigation  is  made  of  this  group.  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  who  studied  the  Buffalo  problem  of  admission, 
made  an  interesting  comment  on  this  practice  of  letting  the 
doctors  decide: 

This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  general  belief  that  a  physi- 
cian has  one  of  the  most  intimate  relationships  with  families 
that  is  humanly  possible.  In  the  light  of  modern  social  inves- 
tigation methods,  and  especially  in  the  changed  relation  of  the 
physician  to  his  patients  in  an  urban  community,  this  is  not,  of 
necessity,  true.  That  physicians  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  the  financial  ability  of  patients  to  pay  is  a  frequent 
complaint  of  the  social  organizations  consulted  in  this 
investigation. 

Part-pay  or  free  patients  are  accepted  without  further 
investigation  if  recommended  by  a  recognized  public 
or  private  welfare  organization  or  by  a  private  physician. 
A  person  not  recommended  is  accepted  subject  to  financial 
investigation  by  a  public  welfare  organization.  A  uniform 
standard  of  investigation  is  expected,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  The  Routine  Admission  of  Patients 
and  Financial  Investigations  Incident  Thereto  issued  by 
the  Buffalo  Department  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries: 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  the  organizations  named 
in  this  paragraph  [i.  e.,  the  specified  public  and  private  organi- 
zations] shall  maintain  the  same  standards  of  investigation  as 
those  employed  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  City  of  Buffalo,  or  equal 
standards,  and  keep  on  file  for  ready  reference  at  all  times  a 
written  record  of  each  applicant  investigated. 

It  was  Dr.  Emerson's  judgment  that: 

This  work  is  well  done  by  men  and  women  trained,  in  the 
main  in  Buffalo,  by  competent  leaders  of  social  service  in  public 
or  private  employ.  .  .  .  What  has  been  considered  and  lived 
up  to,  is  that  the  investigation  must  be  thorough  and  fair  to  the 
applicant,  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
in  each  and  every  instance  serious  consideration  has  been  given 
to  these  points.  The  recommendations  will,  on  the  whole,  stand 
careful  analysis.  The  chief  social  agencies  which  give  financial 
assistance,  and  whose  recommendations  are  accepted  by  the 
Bureau   of   Public  Welfare   are:     The   Jewish   Federation  of 
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Charities,  and  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  several  other 
social  agencies  dealing  less  directly  with  the  family  as  a  unit. 
These  agencies  have  very  close  relationships  with  the  financial 
standing  of  their  families.  Their  investigations,  however, 
carry  them  beyond  a  mere  investigation  of  the  family  finances. 
These  agencies  are  well  able  to  determine  whether  the  families 
which  they  recommend  for  treatment  are  able  to  pay.  Their 
methods  appear  to^be  modern,  based  upon  thorough  investiga- 
tions, clearing  of  cases  through  the  Social  Service  Exchange  to 
prevent  duplication  of  aid,  careful  consideration  of  individual 
problems  and  constructive  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
family.  As  such  they  are  probably  better  able  to  judge  the 
ability  or  inability,  desirability  or  undesirability  of  free  medical 
treatment  than  any  other  individuals  or  organizations  at  work 
in  Buffalo  at  the  present  time. 

To  guide  the  investigators  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform 
basis  of  judgment,  the  city  department  has  held  that  all  ap- 
plicants for  treatment  in  any  of  the  dispensaries  operated 
by  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing fees  will  be  denied  attention,  and  referred  to  a  pri- 
vate physician  or  dentist: 

Office  or  house  call .     $1 

Salvarsan  treatment   5 

Confinement    I0 

Dental   extractions,    fillings   or   prophylactic 

treatments    x 

Dental    plates    c  eacn 

One  wonders  if  this  scale  is  not  prepared  primarily  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  private  practitioner  against  any  pos- 
sible encroachment  upon  his  patients  rather  than  with  a 
view  to  assisting  this  group  to  expert  medical  service.  The 
superintendent  states,  however,  that  the  scale  which  deter- 
mines exclusion  is  merely  a  starting  point  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  applicant's  eligibility;  each  particular  case  is 
judged  on  its  merits. 

The  budget  prepared  in  1922  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Buffalo  is  used  as  a  standard  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in 
making  financial  investigations  of  part  pay  and  free  patients. 
Generally  speaking,  the  pamphlet  on  admissions  states  the 
applicant  whose  income  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  [of 
this  budget]  will  be  denied  [material]  relief.  Every  case, 
however,  is  considered  individually,  and  it  is  emphatically 
stated  by  the  superintendent  that  the  dispensaries  should  not 
confine  their  services  only  to  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
material  relief  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  or  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

AN  interesting  departure  from  the  plan  of  giving  dispen 
sary  service  only  to  those  who  cannot  pay  private 
rates  or  who  are  referred  by  a  private  doctor,  is  the  Well 
Babies  Clinic  held  in  the  branch  dispensaries.  Here  well 
babies  are  received  without  financial  investigation.  If,  how- 
ever, a  baby  is  referred  for  free  milk  or  is  sent  from  this 
clinic  to  the  dispensary  for  treatment,  a  financial  investiga- 
tion is  then  made.  Other  exceptions  to  the  routine  of  finan- 
cial investigations  of  dispensary  cases  are:  "Food  handlers 
and  tuberculosis  contacts  referred  by  the  Department  of 
Health  for  examination  only;  single  calls  for  advice;  vac- 
cination ;  prophylactic  treatments  or  other  similar  preventive 
measures."  In  these  instances  health  has  become  a  truly 
public  matter. 

A  contrast  to  this  public  dispensary  which  serves  primarily 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  medical  service 
is  the  Cornell  Clinic,  which  was  opened  on  a  pay  basis  in 
November,  192 1.  As  has  been  said,  it  seeks  to  furnish  med- 
ical service  in  all  its  branches  at  cost  to  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  to  provide  teaching  material  for  the  college. 
The  experiment  was  made  possible  through  the  interest  of 
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the  Dispensary  Development  Committee  of  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund  of  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  Cornell  Med- 
ical College.  The  plan  includes  salaries  for  the  medical 
staff  exclusive  of  the  professors  who  volunteer  their  services 
as  a  part  of  their  university  teaching  duties.  The  charge 
which  was  estimated  as  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  clinic  was  $1  per  visit  per  department,  with  special 
fees  graded  according  to  the  cost  of  the  individual  service. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  X-ray  examination  varies  from 
$2.50  to  $12.50. 

When  it  set  out  to  furnish  expert  medical  service  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  afford  the  fees  of  specialists,  this  clinic 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  making  at  least  some  tenta- 
tive decision  on  the  debated  question  of  who  belongs  in  this 
group.  In  deciding  whom  to  admit,  three  factors  are  con- 
sidered : 

i.  The  income  of  the  applicant. 

2.  His  family  responsibilities. 

3.  Usual  cost  at  private  rates  of  the  medical  service  required. 
From   a  consideration  of  the  evidence  secured  on  these 

three  points  a  judgment  is  made  as  to  whether  an  applicant 
is  a  suitable  clinic  charge  or  should  be  referred  elsewhere 
as  either  above  or  below  the  scale.  The  income  scale  which 
acts  as  a  guide  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  New  York  City  and  is  at  present  approximately  as 
follows : 

Group  A.  Regularly  in  the  pay  clinic  group.  Income  limits 
tor  this  group,  depending  upon  occupation  and  required  stan- 
dard of  living: 

Yearly 

Single    individuals    $1,100-1,800 

Family  of  two    1,600-2,200 

Family  of  three   1,850-2,500 

Family  of  four 2,050-2,750 

Family  of  five    2,200-3,000 

When  more  than  five  in  a  family,  add  $200  yearly  for  each 
child  to  both  upper  and  lower  limits. 

Group  B.  Temporarily  in  pay  clinic  group  because  of  unem- 
ployment, previous  illness,  or  other  financial  emergency. 

Group  C.  Temporarily  in  pay  clinic  group  because  of  the 
unusual  expense  of  the  diagnosis  or  medical  care  required. 

Group  D.  Unable  to  pay  the  clinic  fees  and  therefore  re- 
ferred to  suitable  so-called  free  clinic 

Group  E.  Able  to  pay  private  physician  and  given  names  of 
four  physicians,  only  one  of  whom  is  a  Cornell  man,  from  a  list 
prepared  by  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

Group  F.  Patients  admitted  temporarily  for  a  single  exam- 
ination or  treatment  with  decision  as  to  permanent  classification 
and  admission  suspended. 

When  the  patient  applies  at  the  clinic,  the  statistical  in- 
formation of  name,  address,  etc.,  is  taken  by  a  stenographer, 
and  he  is  then  interviewed  by  a  social  worker  in  a  place 
where  the  conversation  cannot  be  overheard.  The  social 
worker  secures  and  records  information  about  the  chief  com- 
plaint, whether  he  is  under  treatment  elsewhere  (no  such 
patient  is  admitted  except  on  the  request  of  his  doctor), 
income  and  family  responsibilities,  composition  of  the  house- 
hold, other  dependents  or  other  sources  of  income,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  evidence  determines  whether  to  accept  or 
reject,  and  to  what  clinic  to  assign  the  patient.  She  also 
explains  to  him  the  possible  cost  of  treatment  at  Cornell 
rates,  and  arranges  for  him  to  have  an  appointment  to  see 
the  doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  brief  interview  the 
registrar  often  secures  other  social  information  of  sufficient 
value  so  that  it  is  recorded  on  the  admission  sheet.  This 
sheet  is  then  sent  to  the  clinic  as  the  initial  page  of  the 
medical  history. 
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No  attempt  is  made  to  verify  the  information  given  by  the 

The  High  Cost  of  Low  Mentality 

Across  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  pages  runs  a  serial  as 
exciting  and  almost  as  costly  as  the  thriller  at  the  movies. 
Only  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  family  founded  by  Joe  and 
Mary  is  told  in  these  selections  from  a  graphic  record  based 
on  a  study  by  Emeth  Tuttle,  who  heads  the  bureau  of  child 
welfare  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  exhibited  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Fair.  Two  children  died  in  infancy.  Beside  Sam  and  Sue, 
there  were  also  Anne,  Tom  and  Bess,  all  three  now  in  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  baby  Jesse,  who  nas 
removed  from  the  family  circle  at  a  tender  age  and  has  cost 
society  little  thus  far.  If  Joe  and  Mary  had  been  segregated 
in  18Q5,  according  to  Miss  Tuttle' s  estimate,  North  Carolina 
would  have  saved  on  this  one  family  $20,000 — an  amount 
equal  to  the  present  annual  appropriation  for  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare. 

THE  early  months  of  the  odd-numbered  years  are  com- 
ing to  mark  the  peak  of  production  of  printed  informa- 
tion on  questions  of  public  welfare.  State  boards  and  com- 
missions all  over  the  country  print  their  reports  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  legislators  meeting  in  biennial  sessions. 
Two  early  deliveries  of  the  1923  output  give  considerable 
promise  of  a  high  peak  in  quality  as  well  as  in  mere  quan- 
tity. 

The  commissioner  of  charities  and  public  welfare  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  has  been  hard 
at  work  with  her  staff  since  July,  1921,  in  collecting  facts 
on  child-caring  institutions,  on  case  work  agencies,  on  the 
number  of  cripples  and  on  the  number  of  widows  with  child- 
ren. 

The  feeble-minded  and  the  mentally  diseased  have  been 
studied  and  studies  have  been  made  of  the  county  poor 
farms,  of  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  of  jails 
and  reformatories.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  has  acted  as  consulting  expert  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  studies. 

In  submitting  this  report  to  Governor  Morrison,  William 
A.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  pointed  out  that 

Many  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  report  are  new  to  most 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina;  some  of  them  are  startling; 
most  of  them  unpleasant.  These  conditions  are  the  outgrowth 
of  customs  for  which  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  responsible.  As 
members  of  the  state  and  of  society  we  have,  somehow,  per- 
mitted these  conditions  to  exist  and  to  continue.  In  this  report 
the  board  is  not  censuring  any  individual  or  group  or  institution. 
We  are  merely  trying  to  reveal  frankly  certain  facts  which  have 
resulted  because  of  conditions  and  social  customs  to  which  we 
have  all  been  for  the  most  part  too  indifferent,  and  for  which 
consequently,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  responsible.    The  board 


patient  unless  there  is  some  definite  reason  for  doubting  his 
statements.  For  example,  in  one  instance  the  doctor  ques- 
tioned whether  a  certain  patient  had  told  the  truth,  saying 
he  knew  the  street  on  which  the  patient  lived,  that  the 
neighborhood  was  prosperous,  the  patient  himself  well 
dressed,  and  wearing  a  diamond  pin.  A  home  investigation 
by  the  social  worker  showed  that  the  apartment  in  which 
the  patient  lived  was  just  over  the  edge  from  the  prosperous 
neighborhood,  was  scantily  furnished,  the  wife,  who  was 
shabbily  dressed,  was  pregnant,  and  worried  about  her  con- 
finement plans.  She  stated  frankly  that  they  saved  on  their 
manner  of  living  in  order  to  appear  well  when  they  went 
out.  The  report  as  it  was  handed  to  the  doctor  suggested 
that  the  patient  was  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  level 
of  the  clinic  scale. 

It  has  been  interesting  that  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  clinic  the  majority  of  the  patients  applying  were 
nearer  the  free  clinic  level  than  the  upper  level.  About  23 
per  cent  of  those  who  apply  have  to  be  rejected  as  not  hav- 
ing enough  income  to  pay  Cornell  fees,  only  about  1.6  per 
cent  being  referred  to  the  list  of  private  physicians.  Many 
of  those  who  are  admitted  lapse  treatment  later  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  meet  the  Cornell  rates. 
Many  others  whose  statements  suggest  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  Cornell  rates  insist  that  they  prefer  to  give  up 
some  recreation — one  patient  said  a  movie  a  week,  another 
a  smoke — rather  than  to  discontinue  treatment. 

The  clinic  has  shown  a  monthly  deficit,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  said  yet  to  be  proving  its  hypothesis  that  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  can  and  will  pay  the  cost  of  expert  medical 
service.  During  the  last  year,  however,  in  round  numbers 
22,000  individuals  made  114,000  visits.  Of  a  cross  section 
of  625  patients  interviewed,  over  80  per  cent  said  they 
would  continue  to  come,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  fee.  Perhaps  the  present  scale  of  admissions  at 
Cornell  should  be  modified,  perhaps  the  statements  of  the 
80  per  cent  will  not  be  verified  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  fee,  but  the  interest  both  of  the  medical  staff 
and  of  the  patients  suggests  that  some  such  service  as  the 
clinic  offers  is  needed  for  that  large  group  who  are  too  pros- 
perous for  the  "  free  "  clinic,  but  unable  to  pay  specialists. 

The  Buffalo  Dispensaries  and  Cornell  Clinic  methods  of 
selecting  patients  are  each  doubtless  still  on  trial,  and  may 
be  greatly  modified.  Each,  however,  bears  witness  to  the 
tendency  of  modern  medical  institutions  to  consider  a 
patient  as  an  individual  with  various  economic  and  personal 
problems  directly  affecting  his  health,  and  to  entrust  to 
trained  social  workers  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of  these 
social   aspects  of  medical    practice. 

Anna  King 
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feels  that  these  conditions  should  be  frankly,  kindly,  and  honestly 
stated  in  order  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  may  be 
acquainted  with  our  social  disqualifications  and  that  all  en- 
largement of  our  program  of  public  welfare  may  be  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  these  disqualifications  as  a  foundation. 

The  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  public  institutions  of 
the  state  has  been  told  with  a  vividness  and  simplicity  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  provoke  activity  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  kind  of  plain  speaking  which  char- 
acterizes this  report  throughout  is  reflected  in  a  portion  of 
the  section  on  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses: 

That  the  type  of  institution,  or  the  type  of  superintendent,  or 
both,  are  poorly  fitted  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  who,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
county  home  population,  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts  and 
incidents: 

About  three  years  ago  a  feebleminded  youth  of  nineteen,  and 
a  feebleminded  woman  of  seventy,  inmates  of  the  Forsyth 
County  Home,  strayed  down  to  the  office  of  the  register  of 
deeds,  procured  a  marriage  license,  looked  up  a  Methodist 
preacher,  were  married,  went — presumably  on  foot — for  a  short 
bridal  tour,  and  then  returned  to  the  county  home,  where  they 
hsve  been  living  happily  ever  since.  Luckily  they  were  not  both 
nineteen. 

In  Davidson  County  a  man  was  sentenced  to  the  county  chain- 
gang.  He  proved  to  be  so  feebleminded  that  he  could  not  be 
used  on  the  roads,  so  he  was  transferred  for  the  remainder  of 
his  sentence  to  the  county  home.  There  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  a  feebleminded  woman  thirty  years  old,  herself  born  in 
the  county  home.  A  child  was  born  as  the  result.  Fortunately 
it  died. 

In  Watauga  County  a  few  years  ago,  near  Blowing  Rock,  an 
old  feebleminded  man  and  a  feebleminded  girl  were  found  liv- 
ing together  without  the  formality  of  a  marriage  ceremony. 
The  good  people  of  the  community  arose  in  indignation  and  sent 
the  offenders  to  jail.  A  few  weeks  later  they  came  up  for  trial 
before  the  Superior  Court.  The  judge  threw  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  case."  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  they  be  allowed  to  get  married.  A  lawyer  passed 
the  hat  and  collected  the  money  to  buy  the  license.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  was  called  from  the  crowd  in  the  courtroom.  The 
pair  were  married.  Within  the  next  few  years  three  children 
were  born.  The  old  man  died.  The  woman  and  two  of  her 
children  were  taken  to  the  county  home.  She  has  since  given 
birth  to  two  other  children  in  the  county  home,  and  she  is  still 
a  young  woman.    She  has  a  mental  age  of  about  six  years. 

A  generation  ago  there  came  to  the  Nash  County  Home  a 
woman  and  her  daughter,  a  young  girl.  This  feebleminded  girl 
grew  up  in  the  county  home.  She  is  now  an  old  woman.  She 
has  given  birth  in  the  county  home  to  ten  children,  one  of  whom 
is  colored.  Some  time — at  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  home,  one  version  of  the  story  goes — she  married  a  mis- 
shapen, feebleminded  inmate  of  the  institution.  He  thinks  he  is 
the  father  of  two  of  her  ten  children.  Two  of  the  ten  children 
died  in  infancy.  Six  were  placed.  Two  are  in  the  county  home. 
One  of  these,  a  young  woman  about  twenty-four  years  old,  is 
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the  mother  of  four  children,  including  twins  only  a  few  months 
old.  In  fairness  to  the  county  home,  it  should  be  stated  that  she 
was  out  of  that  institution  for  a  few  weeks  about  the  time  of 
the  conception  of  the  twins. 

The  recommendations  for  remedying  these  conditions  and 
for  evolving  more  humane  and  efficient  measures  for 
handling  these  problems,  are  set  forth  quite  as  clearly  and 
simply. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics  has  added  to  the  usual 
statistical  and  financial  facts  included  in  such  reports,  some 
computations  of  the  direct  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. It  will  be  recalled  that  this  institution  has  been 
operating  since  1879. 

COST  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  INMATES 

The  first  one  hundred  admissions  who  are  still  in  the  institu- 
tion have  cost  the  public  in  round  numbers  to  date  $800,000. 
Their  stay  at  the  institution  ranges  from  twenty-seven  to  forty- 
three  years  and  averages  approximately  thirty-two  and  one-half 
years.  Their  current  cost  is  $25,000  a  year.  As  their  average 
age  is  a  little  under  forty-eight  years,  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  the  state  will  support  them  on  an  average  of  ten 
years  more  at  a  cost  of  another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
This  will  bring  the  total  cost  of  this  little  group  up  to  over 
$1,000,000. 

COST  OF  CERTAIN   FAMILIES 

There  are  three  families  in  the  institution  with  six  children 
each,  two  with  five  and  twelve  with  four.  At  the  current  per 
capita  cost  of  about  $265  a  year  for  support  and  repairs,  these 
seventeen  families  are  costing  the  public  approximately  $20,000 
a  year.  These  children  are  all  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  are  likely  to  remain  wards  of  the  state  for  many  years. 
Every  ten-year  period  means  an  expense  for  them  of 
$200,000. 

COST  OF  SUPPORTING  ONE  INDIVIDUAL 

An  inmate  died  at  the  institution  in  April,  1922,  who  had  been 
a  bed  patient  for  thirty-five  years.  This  patient  was  devoid  of 
intelligence  and  was  paralyzed  so  that  she  could  not  move  hand 
or  foot.  She  could  not  even  raise  her  head,  and  had  to  lie  in 
the  same  position  until  moved  to  another  by  an  attendant.  She 
had  to  be  fed  and  waited  on  like  a  week-old  infant  during  all 
these  years.  Considering  the  large  amount  of  attention  required 
by  this  patient,  she  cost  the  state  during  her  lifetime  not  less 
than  $15,000. 

When  there  is  added  to  the  annual  cost  of  $500,000  for 
running  this  institution,  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  county  poor  farms,  reformatories  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, in  hospitals  and  asylums,  through  public  charities 
and  in  many  other  ways,  the  grand  total  renders  infin- 
itesimal the  state's  annual  appropriation  of  $7,500  for  scien- 
tific research  in  this  field. 
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Is  Sterilization  a  Cure  for 
Social  Inadequacy? 

THE  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago  has,  through  its  recently  published  volume: 
Eugenical  Sterilization  in  the  United  States,  renewed  inter- 
est in  a  method  of  social  control  which  after  a  brief  legisla- 
tive vogue  in  the  decade  from  1907  to  191 7,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  wane. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  on  this 
subject  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  from  March  30, 
1905,  to  January  1,  1922,  fifteen  states  passed  laws  provid- 
ing for  sterilization  under  specified  conditions.  On  January 
1,  1922,  the  law  last  in  force  in  Indiana,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, Michigan  and  Oregon  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional ;  the  last  laws  passed  in  Washington,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin  had  not  been  tested  in  the  courts. 
The  New  York  law  of  191 2  was  repealed  in  1920,  after 
two  lower  courts  had  declared  it  unconstitutional  and  while 
a  further  appeal  was  pending.  Of  the  decisions  declaring 
laws  unconstitutional  in  the  first  five  states  mentioned,  one 
was  rendered  in  1913,  two  in  1918  and  two  in  1921. 

Under  the  laws  which  have  been  or  are  now  operative, 
3,233  people  had  undergone  operations  up  to  January  1, 
1921 ;  of  these  operations  2,558  had  taken  place  in  California 
and  were,  in  the  bulk  of  the  cases,  performed  on  patients  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  under  a  law  the  constitutionality 
of  which  had  not  been  tested,  though  a  previous  sterilization 
law  had  been  held  constitutional  in  California. 

Inasmuch  as  this  volume,  of  which  Dr.  Harry  H.  Laugh- 
lin  is  the  author,  has  been  published  at  a  time  when  war, 
famine,  unemployment  and  related  social  problems  have 
forced  population  questions  to  the  fore,  and  particularly  as  it 
seeks  to  obviate  the  constitutional  and  other  difficulties  into 
which  the  sterilization  laws  of  the  states  have  fallen  by 
suggesting  a  model  law,  it  is  in  order  to  examine  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  this  project  rests. 

All  coercive  measures  for  restraining  reproduction  must 
rest  upon  some  legal  definition  or  description  of  the  people 
who  are  to  come  under  its  provisions.  In  his  proposed  law, 
Dr.  Laughlin  sets  forth  first  a  category  of  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  "  a  socially  inadequate  person,"  the  "  socially  in- 
adequate classes,"  "  heredity,"  "  a  potential  parent  of  socially 
inadequate  offspring  "  and  a  "  cacogenic  person."  Could  such 
definitions  be  well  constructed,  they  would  be  of  immense 
importance  for  many  kinds  of  action.  To  quote  directly  will 
indicate  how  Dr.  Laughlin  would  attack  this  fundamental 
problem : 

A  socially  inadequate  person  is  one  who  by  his  or  her  own 
efforts,  regardless  of  etiology  or  prognosis,  fails  chronically  in 
comparison  with  normal  persons  to  maintain  himself  or  herself 
as  a  useful  member  of  the  organized  social  life  of  the  state, 
provided  that  the  term  socially  inadequate  shall  not  be  applied 
to  any  person  whose  individual  or  social  ineffectiveness  is  due 
to  the  normally  expected  exigencies  of  youth,  old  age,  curable 
injuries  or  temporary  physical  or  mental  illness,  in  case  such 
ineffectiveness  is  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the  particular 
family  in  which  it  occurs. 

Without  taking  time  to  quibble  about  the  language  of  this 
definition,  one  may  ask  whether  people  usually  fail  by  their 
own  effort.  Is  it  not  that  they  fail  because  they  put  forth 
too  little  effort  or  that  their  efforts  are  ill  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  must  function?  Such  concepts  as 
"  maintain  himself  or  herself,"  a  "  useful  member  "  and  "  the 


specifically  to  life  as  it  is  lived.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
the  present  form  of  "  organized  social  life  of  the  state  " 
many  people  are  not  called  upon  to  maintain  themselves, 
much  less  meet  any  tests  of  usefulness.  Dr.  Laughlin's  defi- 
nition would  apply  then  only  to  those  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  are  exposed  to  some  sort  of  show-down  on 
this  question  of  self-support  and  usefulness. 

This  definition  of  the  socially  inadequate  contains  a  clear 
recognition  that  "  circumstances  alter  cases."  While  this  old 
truism  has  to  be  reckoned  with  continuously  in  many  depart- 
ments of  life,  one  may  question  whether  it  should  be  given 
place  in  a  model  law  aimed  to  secure  biological  results.  Dr. 
Laughlin  continues: 

The  socially  inadequate  classes,  regardless  of  etiology  or 
prognosis  [presumably  of  each  individual  within  the  classes] 
are  the  following:  (1)  Feeble-minded,  (2)  Insane  (including 
the  psychopathic) ;  (3)  Criminalistic  (including  the  delin- 
quent and  wayward);  (4)  Epileptic;  (5)  Inebriate  (including 
drug  habitues) ;  (6)  Diseased  (including  the  tuberculous,  the 
syphilitic,  the  leprous  and  others  with  chronic,  infectious  or 
legally  segregable  diseases)  ;  (7)  Blind  (including  those  with 
seriously  impaired  vision) ;  (8)  Deaf  (including  those  with 
seriously  impaired  hearing) ;  (9)  deformed  (including  the 
crippled)  and  (10)  Dependent  (including  orphans,  ne'er-do- 
wells,  the  homeless,  tramps  and  paupers). 

In  passing  from  the  definition  of  a  socially  inadequate  per- 
son to  that  of  the  socially  inadequate  classes  of  persons,  one 
feels  a  violent  intellectual  wrench.  In  the  one  instance  "  so- 
cial inadequacy  "  is  adjudged  on  the  basis  of  results  of  conduct 
or  behavior  in  certain  circumstances.  In  the  other  instance 
"  social  inadequacy "  is  used  to  characterize  collections  of 
persons  who  are  afflicted  with  various  physical,  psychological 
and  social  handicaps.  In  some  instances  these  afflictions  are 
evidenced  primarily  by  the  individual's  behavior,  perform- 
ance and  conduct:  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  criminal- 
istic and  the  inebriate ;  in  a  second  group  the  diagnosis  rests 
on  a  purely  physical  basis,  the  epileptic,  the  diseased,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  deformed ;  while  the  third  general  category 
— the  dependent,  rests  upon  a  social  status  largely  determined 
by  social  factors. 

As  so  often  happens  to  be  the  case  when  such  categories 
are  made,  causes  and  results  play  hide  and  seek  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  just  what  point  there  is  in  collecting  a  group  of  labels 
and  putting  them  under  a  more  inclusive  label.  Not  only  is 
there  great  heterogeneity  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
classification  in  this  collection  of  labels,  but  were  one  to 
collect  all  the  people  who  might  be  labeled  with  any  one  of 
these  tags,  he  would  find  heterogeneity  in  all  the  other  factors 
which  determine  the  social  adequacy  of  the  individual  and  a 
wide  range  in  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  affliction.  The 
climax  of  confusion  of  labels  is  reached  in  the  case  of  orphans. 
To  be  considered  a  member  of  a  socially  inadequate  class 
because  one  is  a  dependent  orphan,  is  indeed  to  suffer  insult 
in  addition  to  misfortune. 


PERHAPS  this  matter  of  the  "  socially  inadequate 
classes  "  might  not  warrant  discussion,  since  after  being 
defined  the  term  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  law,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  that  section  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  traits  which  are  supposed  by  eugenists  to  be 
at  the  basis  of  social  inadequacy.  This  law  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting procreation  by  "  potential  parents  of  socially  inade- 
quate offspring  "  and  provides  for  their  sterilization.  The 
question  whether  "  socially  inadequate  offspring "  means 
socially  inadequate  persons  or  members  of  the  socially  inade- 


organized  social  life  of  the  state  "  are  very  hard  to  relate  quate  classes  is  not  definitely  answered.     It  would  seem  that 
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were  these  terms  to  be  used  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
bring  into  closer  harmony  the  definitions  of  (1)  a  socially 
inadequate  person,  (2)  the  socially  inadequate  classes  and 
(3)  socially  inadequate  offspring;  and  in  some  way  to  relate 
them  to  the  particular  hereditary  traits  which  the  eugenist 
wishes  to  breed  out  of  the  race. 

That  biological  quality  must  at  present  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  social  standards,  constitutes  the  great  weakness  of 
the  program  of  eugenists.  Social  standards  are  certainly 
acquired  characteristics  and  those  ways  of  reacting  to  the 
environment  which  are  considered  human  and  useful  are 
certainly  transmitted  through  social  heritage.  The  trans- 
mission of  social  heritage  is  conditioned  largely  by  social 
factors.  The  quality  of  teachability  or  the  ability  to  acquire 
characteristics  seems  to  be  the  determining  biological  factor 
and  no  biologist  or  eugenist  has  as  yet  defined  it  in  purely 
biological  terms. 

Congenital  feeble-mindedness  and  the  mental  deterioration 
caused  by  hereditary  epilepsy  would  seem  to  be  the  traits 
which  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  and  if  possible  reduce  by 
various  humane  devices.  The  logical  points  of  attack  on 
insanity,  inebriety,  delinquency,  disease,  physical  handicaps 
and  dependency,  uncomplicated  by  feeble-mindedness,  would 
seem  to  be  mental  and  physical  hygiene  and  the  elimination 
of  social  maladjustments  of  many  forms.  It  might  seem  to 
be  both  simpler  and  more  feasible,  were  the  eugenists  to 
concentrate  on  preventing  pro- 
creation by  the  unmistakably 
feeble-minded.  Segregation  of 
those  who  not  only  carry  defec- 
tive germ  plasm  but  are  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  demands  of 
ordinary  living,  together  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  birth  control 
among  those  who  seem  to  be  the 
carriers  of  hereditary  taint,  and  This  chart  shows  the  propor- 
those  unable  to  support  and  rear   t'on  of  positions  found  by  the 

r  j|  ■  j-  •   •  Institute    for    Crippled    and 

families    according    to   minimum  Disabled  JMen>   ^    York, 

standards  of  care  and  education,  for    the    variously    disabled 

would  seem  to  offer  possibilities  candidates.    Leg  cripples  are 

.  11  1     •  easiest  to  place 

in  the  way  of  actually  reducing 

the  proportion  of  people  who  have  a  poor  mental  endow- 
ment. 

Along  with  these  measures  should  go  the  development 
of  those  positive  social  measures  by  which  it  can  be  assured 
that  the  well  endowed  and  indeed  all  persons  will  be  given 
opportunities  to  make  the  most  of  nature's  gifts  to  them 
and  will  enjoy  reasonable  protection  from  preventable 
hazards  to  mental  and  physical  health. 

In  the  proposed  model  law  as  well  as  in  the  discussions 
throughout  the  volume,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Laughlin 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  dangers  to  individual  liberty  of 
officially  decreed  sterilization,  and  has  earnestly  sought  to 
insure  that  this  power,  if  entrusted  to  the  state,  will  be  cau- 
tiously, conservatively  and  humanely  wielded. 

That  sterilization  as  made  possible  by  this  model  law 
would  prevent  parenthood  among  a  very  limited  number  of 
people  who  would  in  all  probability  hand  on  both  a  poor 
social  and  a  defective  biological  heritage  seems  fairly  evi- 
dent. 

That  their  sterilization  would  preceptibly  raise  the  gen- 
eral level  of  either  the  social  or  the  biological  heritage  in 
the  United  States  is,  however,  by  no  means  assured. 

N.  R.  D. 
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The  number  of  positions  secured  by  the  employment  bureau  of  the 

Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  New  York,  during  the 

years  1920,  1921,  1922 

The  Job  and  the  Cripple 

THE  DOORS  of  employment  are  not  shut  to  the 
cripple.  To  be  sure,  he  has  not  so  many  doors  open 
before  him  as  the  unhurt.  Circumstance  has  slammed  sev- 
eral in  his  face.  But  why  complain  at  the  closed  ones  when 
others  are  open?  Often  the  cripple  needs  to  be  led  to  these 
open  doors  to  work — sometimes  to  be  pushed  through! 

His  line  jogs  up  and  down  about  as  erratically  as  that 
of  the  standard  worker — boosted  by  prosperity,  depressed  by 
industrial  stagnation.  That  the  valleys  and  peaks  coincide 
with  employment  in  general,  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  during  the  past  three  years.  Even  in  times  of 
depression  he  gets  a  fair  share.  The  doors  are  never  all 
closed. 

Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  the  preponderance  of  leg  crip- 
ples begging  on  the  street  and  then  glance  at  the  propor- 
tion of  leg  cases  placed  at  work  by  the  bureau — 63  per  cent. 
The  query  is  inevitable.  If  jobs  can  be  so  readily  found 
for  the  legless  why  does  the  public  endow  their  idleness 
with  nickels  and  dimes?  Perhaps  the  answer  is,  because 
a  crutch  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  symbols  of  disability 
in  the  world.  An  empty  trouser  leg  garners  more  coins 
than  an  empty  sleeve,  but  from  an  industrial  point  of  view 
the  loss  of  an  arm  is  a  far  more  serious  handicap  than  the 
loss  of  a  leg. 

The  handicapped  did  not  fare  so  badly  in  1922,  as  is 
shown  by  658  placements.  The  services  of  the  free  employ- 
ment bureau  of  the  institute  for  the  year  1922  represent  a 
saving  to  crippled  men  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  commercial 
agencies  for  finding  those  jobs.  And  the  commercial  agency 
would  not  have  bothered  with  them!  The  wages  they  re- 
ceived were  standard  for  the  class  of  work  performed. 
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CHILDREN'S  CODE  COMMISSIONS  in  North  Dakota 
and  Kansas  have  both  recommended  that  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  for  unemployed  children  who. have  not  com- 
pleted the  twelfth  grade  be  extended  to  eighteen  years  and  that 
the  minimum  educational  requirement  for  children  going  to 
work  under  this  age,  be  the  eighth  grade.  The  Kansas  Com- 
mission recommends  that  fourteen  years  be  the  minimum  age 
at  which  a  child  may  be  employed  in  any  work,  including  com- 
mercialized agriculture,  and  that  sixteen  years  be  the  minimum 
age  for  specified  hazardous  employments.  Part-time  school 
attendance  is  required  of  working  children  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  tenth  grade. 


I ND UST  RY 


A  Cure  For  Seasonal  Employment 


What  would  happen  to  the  body  and  mind  of  America  if  all 
factory  workers  should  spend  a  part  of  the  year  on  a  farm 
and  all  farmers  spent  part  of  the  year  in  a  factory  f  W hat 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  needle  workers  if  the  clothing 
factories  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Rochester  were 
moved  into  the  country,  owned  their  own  farms  and  so 
organized  production  that  the  "  slack  season  by  pants  "  came 
at  the  time  for  planting  or  harvest?  What  if  the  steel  mills 
of  Pittsburgh  were  surrounded  by  great  truck  gardens? 
What  if  the  coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  took  steps  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  mines  with 
the  work  of  neighboring  farms? 

Experiments  in  this  direction  are  being  carried  forward  on 
a  considerable  scale  in  Germany  by  mining  companies,  brass 
and  steel  corporations.  Great  swamps  have  been  reclaimed 
for  the  purpose,  barren  wastes  brought  under  the  plow. 
Thousands  of  workers  are  getting  a  better  and  more  varied 
diet  and  are  spending  the  slack  season  in  the  fields  instead  of 
the  city  tenements.   Farmers  formerly  dependent  upon  casual 

FOR  industrial  magnates  to  buy  big  farms  and  devote 
themselves  to  agricultural  joys  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
either  in  Germany  or  other  countries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unusual  thing  for  the  heads  of  great  indus- 
trial plants  to  buy  farms  as  a  supplement  to  the  real  industrial 
activities  of  these  plants.  This  has  been  done  repeatedly  and 
systematically  in  Germany  in  the  last  decade. 

Every  intelligent  manufacturer  knows  that  only  well  nour- 
ished workmen  can  do  a  good  day's  work.  Undernourished 
men  regularly  fall  below  the  permissible  minimum  of  pro- 
duction, and  thus  they  not  only  cut  down  their  own  wages, 
even  when  they  are  employed  at  piecework,  but  also  do  dam- 
age to  the  concern  for  which  they  work.  A  great  number 
of  German  industrial  plants  consequently  have  endeavored 
for  years  to  improve  the  nourishment  of  their  workmen  by 
practical  means.  Groceries  were  established,  which  bought 
provisions  wholesale  and  sold  them  at  cost  price.  Cattle  were 
also  bought  by  herds,  slaughtered  in  the  plant's  own  slaugh- 
ter-houses and  the  meat  sold  in  the  plant's  own  stores.  The 
Krupp  provision  shops  in  Essen  were  among  the  pioneers 
along  this  line. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  meat 
prices  repeatedly  rose  sharply  in  Germany  and  both  farmers 
and  butchers  were  accused  of  having  brought  this  about  by 
deliberate  manipulations,  a  number  of  big  industrial  plants 
took  a  further  step.  They  decided  that  they  would  not  only 
be  their  own  butchers,  but  would  also  raise  their  own  live 
stock.  The  general  director  of  the  Harpener  Mining  Com- 
pany was  one  of  those  who  arranged  to  raise  live  stock 
for  the  large  number  of  workmen  and  office  employes  of  the 
concern.  In  October,  1907,  the  company  bought  about  600 
hectares  (1,500  acres)  of  rather  swampy  land  in  the  district 
of  Meppen.  Later  another  1,000  hectares  were  bought.  The 
land  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and 
the  Munster-Rheine  railway.  When  bought  it  was  nothing 
but  a  marsh.  More  than  50  kilometers  (30  miles)  of  ditches 
had  to  be  dug  to  drain  it.    By  the  use  of  manure  and  artificial 
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migratory  labor  are  being  supplied  with  dependable  help  at 
planting  and  harvesting  time.  According  to  the  report  below, 
their  physical  and  moral  no  less  than  their  economic  advant- 
ages are  noteworthy. 

A  few  years  ago  the  garment  manufacturers  of  New  York 
were  contemplating  an  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  open 
country  of  Long  Island.  It  seems  a  pity,  in  the  light  of  the 
German  experiment,  that  their  plan  was  not  put  into  effect. 
In  a  number  of  our  coal  fields,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  shifting  between  mine  and  farm. 
But  this  shifting  is  unsystematized  and  therefore  not  nearly 
so  fruitful  as  it  might  be.  The  possibilities  of  an  interchange 
between  farm  and  factory  are  great  about  the  mill  towns  of 
New  England  and  the  South,  and  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  his  article  in  Survey  Graphic  for  Sep- 
tember, IQ22  (p.  655),  The  High  Adventure  of  a  Cannery, 
W.  P.  Hapgood,  President  of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Com- 
pany, described  the  success  of  an  American  farming  factory. 
Why    should    not    more    of    these    experiments    be    tried? 

fertilizers  a  part  of  the  land  was  converted  into  meadows  and 
pastures,  the  rest  into  fertile,  tillable  soil.  Through  the  near- 
ness of  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  and  the  railway  it  was 
possible  to  bring  in  fodder  cheaply  and  also  later  on  to  send 
the  land's  products  at  low  rates  to  Dortmund,  where  the 
main  office  of  the  Dortmund  Mining  Company  is  located. 
Since  the  laboring  population  of  the  Ruhr  district  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  pork,  the  newly  reclaimed  farm  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  swine.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  farm  the 
breeding  quarters  were  established,  the  fatting  quarters  at 
the  southern  end.  The  quarters  were  spaciously  laid  out  and 
so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  danger  of  contagion,  the  animals 
could  be  easily  isolated.  The  pastures  and  woods  of  the 
northern  end  gave  the  animals  plenty  of  run.  As  early  as 
1911-12  it  became  possible  to  sell  the  company's  workmen 
pork  of  excellent  quality  at  a  price  25  per  cent  below  that 
demanded  in  the  butcher  shops.  In  1912-13,  8,951  hogs  were 
butchered.  The  production  naturally  fell  off  during  the 
war,  but  it  has  today  almost  reached  the  former  maximum 
figures. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  last  years,  includ- 
ing the  war  years,  in  other  similar  undertakings  to  so  or- 
ganize the  industrial  farm  that  it  becomes  an  employment 
equalizer  between  industrial  and  agricultural  workers.  A 
pattern  for  this  sort  of  development  is  the  industrial  farm 
created  by  Director  Siegmund  Hirsch  of  the  Hirsch  Copper- 
Brass  Works,  about  ten  miles  from  Berlin,  near  Eberswalde. 
the  well  known  Prussian  Academy  of  Forestry.  This  farm 
dates  from  the  year  19 18. 

One  who  visits  it  in  the  summer  will  hardly  notice  any 
difference  between  it  and  the  other  farms.  One  sees  sheds 
for  live  stock,  pastures,  greenhouses,  broad  fields  of  growing 
crops,  and  along  with  them  unfilled  fields  and  small  houso 
in  whose  front  yards  children  are  at  play.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  power-plant,  for  the  clanging  of  the 
bell  warning  the  wanderer  of  the  approach  of  a  street-car. 
or  for  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  the  surroundings  by  the 
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greenish  glare  of  the  blast  furnaces,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  one  was  in  the  vicinity  of  an  important  industrial 
district.  It  is  the  Eberswalde  brassworks,  which,  beginning 
at  the  once  tiny  village  of  Hegermiihle,  have  steadily  ex- 
tended out  into  the  Finow  Basin  until  they  have  reached 
the  waterway  of  the  big  ships  faring  between  Berlin  and 
Stettin.  Agriculture  and  industry  have  been  here  combined 
in  a  unique  manner.  The  head  of  this  great  farm — it  covers 
more  than  6,000  acres,  of  which  only  2,000  are  as  yet  being 
tilled — Administrator  Dyk,  declared  in  a  speech  some  time 
ago  before  the  Berlin  branch  of  the  German  Engineers'  As- 
sociation that  the  food  problem  compelled  the  creation  of  this 
industrial  farm.  It  became  steadily  more  difficult  to  get  the 
provisions  needed  by  the  3,500  employes  of  the  brassworks. 
Food  bought  at  high  prices  was  frequently  spoiled  in  trans- 
portation.    Meat,  fats,  and  especially  milk  were  difficult  to 
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secure  at  any  price.  Moreover,  the  many  employes  who 
raised  swine,  poultry,  goats,  etc.,  were  frequently  unable  to 
get  enough  fodder  for  their  animals,  and  there  was  danger 
that  they  would  have  to  give  up  keeping  live  stock,  in  spite 
of  its  importance  in  their  household  economy.  Hence  the 
question  presented  itself  to  the  head  of  the  works  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  these  3,500  employes  almost 
independent  of  outside  markets.  The  situation  also  offered 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  connection 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  life. 

No  matter  how  good  its  organization  or  management,  a 
farm  cannot  give  steady  employment  twelve  months  in  the 
year  to  a  regular  number  of  laborers.  Hitherto  the  Ger- 
man farmers  have  endeavored  to  get  along  with  the  help  of 
wandering  farmhands  and  the  people  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. During  bad  weather  or  other  interruptions  of  the 
work  employment  must  be  found  for  the  seasonal  hands 
who  are  mainly  employed  only  in  the  summer  months.  If 
none  can  be  found,  wages  must  nevertheless  be  paid.  On 
the  "  industrial  farm  "  it  is  possible  to  divert  workmen  from 
the  factory  for  such  seasonal  work  as  planting  and  harvesting 
and  then  to  send  them  back  to  the  factory. 

Thus  the  "  industrial  farm  "  is  not  only  spared  the  trouble 
of  securing  an  increased  number  of  seasonal  laborers,  but 
it  also  has  a  market  at  hand  for  its  products.  Its  patrons 
are  the  employes  of  the  works,  and  its  products  are  not  made 
dearer  by  costs  of  transportation,  jobbers,  expenses  of  stor- 
age, etc.  Moreover,  many  invalids  and  pensioned  employes 
can  still  be  employed  on  the  farm,  and  thus  the  factory's  ex- 
penses for  their  support  are  reduced. 


The  manner  of  adjusting  the  wages  is  noteworthy.  The 
pay  of  a  factory  operative  is  naturally  very  high,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  pay  as  much  for  farmhands.  This,  however, 
can  be  compensated  for  by  payments  in  produce,  and  the  in- 
dustrial farm  "  Brassworks "  has  thus  been  able  to  satisfy 
all  its  employes.  The  high  wages  which  the  farm  manage- 
ment has  to  pay  the  workmen  sent  by  the  industrial  plant  do 
not  amount  to  enough  to  be  a  serious  charge  upon  the  farm's 
payroll.  Furthermore,  the  farm  has  the  advantage  that  dur- 
ing bad  weather  it  does  not  have  to  pay  workmen  who  are 
idle,  and  this  compensates  for  the  occasional  higher  wages 
paid  men  from  the  plant.  The  farmhands  employed  during 
the  summer,  who  often  work  for  months  for  the  wages  cur- 
rent for  the  agricultural  laborers,  then  go  to  the  plant  where 
they  can  earn  higher  wages  throughout  the  winter,  an  ad- 
vantage which  laborers  on  other  farms  do  not  enjoy.  These 
seasonal  laborers,  who  work  in  the  plant  in  the  winter,  must 
agree  to  work  on  the  farm  again  in  the  spring  for  the  current 
farm  wages. 

A  final  verdict  on  the  success  of  the  "  industrial  farm  " 
cannot  be  given,  of  course,  after  only  three  years  of  ex- 
istence, but  one  thing  is  nevertheless  apparent :  Here  is  a  way 
of  equalizing  employment  between  industry  and  agriculture. 
It  is  not  only  economic  advantages,  but  health-giving  and 
moral  advantages  as  well,  that  are  offered  by  such  an  alli- 
ance. 

Another  "  industrial  farm  "  along  similar  lines  is  that  or 
the  Zeppelin  Works  near  Friedrichshafen,  on  the  Bodensee. 
Similar  plans  on  an  even  more  imposing  scale  are  to  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  Arthur  Krupp  Works  in  Berndorf,  Lower 
Austria.  The  former  director  of  the  municipal  farms  of 
Greater  Berlin,  Economic  Councillor  Schroeder,  has  been 
engaged  as  director  and  has  made  extensive  plans,  a  part  of 
which  have  already  been  put  into  effect.  His  goal  is  purely 
cooperative.  It  is  no  accident  that  agriculture  and  technique 
have  allied  themselves  most  closely  in  Germany  in  the  last 
year  and  that  the  German  Engineers'  Association  has  organ- 
ized a  special  department  which  takes  care  of  these  relations 
and  issues  a  special  magazine  devoted  to  them.  The  work- 
men themselves  feel  for  the  most  part  that  they  will  reach 
healthy  conditions,  both  physical  and  moral,  much  sooner  in 
the  country  than  in  the  tenements  of  the  big  cities. 

C.  A.  Bratter 

Why  Standardize  ? 

THE  need  for  standardization  arises  out  of  two  situa- 
tions. In  the  development  of  a  new  project  the  first 
in  the  field  are  the  inventors.  Of  necessity  they  have  to 
try  out  a  large  number  of  ideas;  many  of  these  prove  to  be 
useless  and  of  those  that  are  valuable  some  are  better  than 
others.  Inventors  are  not  the  people  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion in  which  they  have  left  things;  that  is  not  their  busi- 
ness, but  somebody  must  make  a  selection  among  this  con- 
fusing and  unnecessary  variety. 

In  addition  the  field  gets  unnecessarily  littered  up  by  the 
casual  development  of  the  business,  largely  through  com- 
petitive influence  exerted  through  the  sales  organization. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  standardizer  to  take  care  of  both  of 
these  situations';  he  must  out  of  this  variety  select  those 
things  and  those  ideas  that  are  best  worth  keeping. 

This  has  two  effects.  It  produces  greater  efficiency;  by 
a  reduction  of  the  multiplicity  of  processes  and  products  it 
allows  for  concentration  on  those  that  are  worth  while; 
the  resulting  increase  in  efficiency  is  effective  all  along  the 
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line,   not  merely  in  manufacturing  but  in  selling  and  in 
buying. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  standardization  does  something 
else  that  is  equally  important.  It  frees  the  human  spirit  for 
making  further  advances.  If  there  were  no  standardization 
the  creators  of  ideas  would  have  to  be  continually  recreating 
and  would  have  no  time  for  further  advance.  Whenever 
a  bolt  or  an  I-beam  or  a  generator  was  needed  it  would  have 
to  be  a  matter  for  design.  Standardization  allows  such  needs 
to  be  taken  care  of  through  routine  process  and  the  creative 
spirit  is  released  thereby  for  fresh  first-hand  adventures. 

Standardization  instead  of  killing  invention  and  initiative 
is  the  very  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  standardization 
that  makes  further  invention  possible. 

I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  safety  movement  and 
the  situation  in  that  field  is  somewhat  the  same.  I  could 
not  feel  happy  at  first,  for  safety  seemed  to  kill  adventure. 
Its  inhibitions  seemed  to  take  the  snap  and  sparkle  out  of 
life.  I  could  not  be  contented  until  I  had  thought  the 
thing  through  and  realized  that  the  real  aim  of  the  safety 
movement  was  substitution  and  not  subtraction.  It  sub- 
stituted a  real  adventure  for  a  poor  adventure.  It  is  a  very 
stupid  adventure  to  get  ground  up  in  a  lathe  or  to  be 
mangled  under  the  wheels  of  a  street-car.  The  safety 
movement  saves  life  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  real 
adventure.  The  safety  movement,  therefore,  is  not  nega- 
tive but  distinctly  positive.  I  have  something  to  do  just 
now  with  getting  safety  education  in  the  schools;  I  should 
go  into  this  work  with  much  less  interest  if  it  were  not 
that  it  had  this  larger  duty  of  increasing  the  values  of  life 
and  of  raising  the  standard  of  life  to  that  of  a  real  adven- 
ture. 

Similarly  I  could  not  feel  happy  in  the  standardization 
movement  until  I  came  to  realize  that  it  did  not  produce 
stagnation  but  rather  created  a  basis  upon  which  to  build 
fresh  adventures  in  creative  development. 

There  is  a  very  good  analogy  in  the  development  of  the 
body  and  mind.  To  a  remarkable  extent  both  the  body  and 
mind  are  standardized.  If  our  bodies  were  not  essentially 
alike  we  could  have  no  surgery  or  medicine,  for  a  surgeon 
in  operating  for  appendicitis  might  find  a  heart  when  he 
was  looking  for  an  appendix.  If  our  minds  were  not  essen- 
tially alike  we  could  have  no  organized  education;  educa- 
tion would  have  to  be  an  individual  process. 

The  similarity  of  our  bodies  and  minds  affords  the  under- 
lying basis  on  which  we  can  construct  social  life  and  civili- 
zation and  yet  it  is  the  departure  from  the  standard  which 
gives  the  touch  of  individuality  and  which  not  only  gives 
the  charm  to  our  social  contacts  but  which  makes  the  cutting 
edge  of  progress. 

I  have  used  the  term  standardization  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible sense ;  every  factory,  for  instance,  is  carrying  on  its  own 
standardization ;  every  industry  is  carrying  on  its  own  stand- 
ardization. Some  of  this  work  is  on  a  very  large  scale, 
in  the  automotive  industry,  for  instance.  But  there  is  a 
standardization  which  transcends  these  in  that  it  endeavors 
not  only  to  operate  on  a  national  scale,  and  to  cover  all  in- 
dustries but  to  bring  all  points  of  view,  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  consumer  and  the  public,  to  a  common  focus. 

There  is  a  danger  in  standardization,  the  danger  of  too 
early  standardization  and  too  drastic  standardization,  but 
there  is  a  danger  connected  with  the  use  of  any  powerful 
instrument.  The  problem  of  civilization  and  progress  is  to  a 
very  great  extent  a  problem  in  the  wise  use  of  standard- 
ization. Albert  W.  Whitney 


Are  Child  Workers  Safe? 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  indictments  against  child  labor 
is  that  there  are  so  many  accidents  to  young  wage- 
earners.  In  a  report  just  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor,  the  results  of  a  statistical  inquiry  into  industrial 
accidents  to  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  dis- 
cussed. The  report  is  limited  to  accidents  for  which  com- 
pensation was  allowed,  namely,  those  where  the  disability 
lasted  more  than  two  weeks. 

There  are  248,455  children  under  eighteen  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  New  York  state — 135,277  boys  and  113,178  girls. 
Not  all  of  them  are  covered  by  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws;  the  22,091  employed  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
service  are  exempt;  office  boys  and  girls  in  certain  indus- 
tries, messengers  and  errand  boys  and  girls  are  also  exempt 
from  the  law. 

During  the  year  July,  19 19,  to  July,  1920,  1,983  children 
under  eighteen  in  industry  were  injured  seriously  enough 
to  disable  them  for  two  weeks  or  more;  ten  boys  died  as 
a  result  of  their  accidents.  Four  of  these  fatal  accidents 
occurred  on  elevators. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  injured,  1,021  were 
working  at  machines.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  report 
is  the  large  number  of  accidents  occurring  on  the  metal 
cutting  or  stamping  machinery — 307.  This  industry  and 
this  type  of  machine  may  be  blamed  for  the  largest  number 
of  compensable  accidents.  Children  under  sixteen  are  now 
prohibited  from  operating  or  working  at  these  machines, 
and  the  report  recommends  that  the  age  be  extended  to 
eighteen. 

Nine  children  who  had  accidents  were  under  fourteen — 
too  young  legally  to  be  employed;  there  were  also  fifteen 
accidents  where  the  child  was  injured  cleaning  machinery 
while  in  motion — another  violation  of  the  law,  and  one 
boy  of  fifteen  was  injured  operating  an  elevator — the  law 
fixes  eighteen  as  the  minimum  age  for  elevator  operators. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as 
to  penalize  the  employer  for  employing  a  child  illegally,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  treble  compensation  plan.  The  essential 
features  of  this  plan  are  that  children  who  are  injured 
while  employed  without  working  permits  or  in  prohibited 
occupations,  shall  receive  in  compensation  three  times  the 
amount  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  they  had  been 
legally  employed.  This  plan  has  elsewhere  been  a  very  effec- 
tive measure  for  the  enforcement  of  this  child-labor  law. 
The  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  has  already  acted 
upon  this  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Women  in 
Industry,  and  is  placing  before  the  legislature  now  in  ses- 
sion a  bill  providing  for  the  threefold  compensation  pen- 
alty. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  part  youth  plays 
in  the  cause  of  industrial  accidents,  the  carelessness,  the 
irresponsibility,  the  natural  curiosity  of  children  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  coordination  in  children  of  the  adolescent 
age,  would  suggest  that  children  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
youth  are  less  able  to  protect  themselves  than  workers  more 
mature  and  consequently  more  steady. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  special  economic  and  social 
loss  from  industrial  accidents  when  the  injury  disables  a 
child,  a  member  of  society  who  is  but  beginning  to  play  his 
part  in  the  community.  For  this  reason  the  protection  of 
working  boys  and  girls  from  industrial  accidents  is  highly 
important.  Nelle  Swartz 


FORUM 


Is  the  Community  Chest  the  Best  Plan? 


A  GROUP  of  citizens  in  Pittsburgh  who  "after 
careful  consideration  are  convinced  that  the  com- 
munity chest  plan  is  fundamentally  wrong  "  have 
published  a  pamphlet  under  this  title,  which  has 
been  given  wide  circulation  in  that  city  and  others  where  the 
plan  is  being  discussed.  The  sponsors  of  the  pamphlet  were 
the  following: 


Maitland  Alexander 
Charles  D.  Armstrong 
Reade  W.  Bailey 
Daniel  M.  Clemson 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Frew 
W.  E.  Frick 
Robert  Garland 
Ralph  W.  Harbison 
John  W.  Herron 
W.  S.  Horner 
Norwood  Johnston 
Hugh  Thomson  Kerr 
James  W.  Kinnear 


Jas.  H.  Lockhart 
H.  Lee  Mason,  Jr. 
Martha  Lockhart  Mason 
Edith  Oliver  Rea 
James  C.   Rea 
William  McK.  Reed 
W.  H.  Schoen 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith 
James  L.  Stuart 
Mrs.  Thaw 
Benjamin  Thaw 
S.  L.  Tone 
Robert  Wardrop 


They  join  in  a  general  statement  of  the  Pittsburgh  situa- 
tion, and  some  recommendations  as  to  a  local  program,  over 
their  signatures.  Following  these,  the  pamphlet  contains 
anonymous  comments  on  the  operation  of  community  chests 
in  other  cities,  which  "  are  presented  as  worthy  of  careful 
consideration." 

While  the  signers  expressly  disclaim  responsibility  for  these 
comments,  it  is  obvious  that  they  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  case  thus  presented,  which  has  been  freely  quoted 
by  opponents  of  the  plan.  The  Survey  has  therefore  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  these  comments,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  committee  and  has 
their  qualified  approval,  as  indicated  by  the  following  mes- 
sage from  their  spokesman,  John  W.  Herron : 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  your  sentences  set  in 
italics  your  digest  fairly  summarizes  the  comments  regard- 
ing the  community  chest  plan  which  we  have  received  from 
responsible  officers  of  participating  agencies  in  cities  where 
community  chests  are  in  operation.  These  comments  we 
deemed  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  Pittsburgh  citi- 
zens to  whom  there  had  already  been  submitted  favorable 
statements  through  the  special  committee  of  our  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  We  still  feel,  however,  that  in  order  to 
state  our  position  correctly  the  entire  pamphlet  should  be 
quoted  and  we  request  that  any  article  regarding  our  pam- 
phlet which  you  may  publish  include  this  telegram. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Cleveland,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  fails  to  name  the  cities  to  which  unfavorable  refer- 
ence is  made.  The  statement  regarding  Cleveland's  experience 
is  answered  by  the  general  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund.  In  the  other  cases  it  has  obviously  been 
impossible  to  compare  testimony  from  the  cities  involved 
with  the  arguments  in  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet,  but  in  the 
interest  of  a  fair  discussion  the  Survey  has  invited  men 
familiar  with  the  community  chest  in  three  cities  varying 
widely  both  in  population  and  in  form  of  organization — Des 
Moines,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit — to  collaborate  in  answering 
them.    The  answers  below  are  offered  jointly  by  James  B. 


Weaver,  chairman,  and  Ralph  J.  Reed,  secretary,  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Bureau  of  Des  Moines;  Rev.  Frank  H. 
Nelson,  chairman,  and  C.  M.  Bookman,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Community  Council;  and  G.  D.  Pope, 
president,  and  W.  J.  Norton,  secretary,  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund. 

The  comments  summarized  from  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet 
and  the  joint  answers  follow  in  alternation: 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   COMMUNITY   CHEST 

1.  //  stifles  individual  philanthropy.  The  community  fund 
eliminates  the  principal  factor  which  has  raised  philanthropic 
service  to  its  present  position — personal  devotion  to  a  given 
cause.    It  tends  to  make  charity  a  machine. 

The  community  chest  has  not  eliminated  "  personal  de- 
votion to  a  given  cause."  Between  five  and  six  thousand 
men  and  women  in  Cincinnati,  for  example,  give  up  their 
time  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  plus  additional  service  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  educate  the  public  to  community  needs  and 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  supply  those  needs.  One 
hundred  volunteers  ready  to  do  actual  social  work  can  be 
found  for  every  one  that  existed  five  years  ago. 

It  is  probably  true  that  any  formal  organization  of 
philanthropy  such  as  a  charity  organization  society,  a  set- 
tlement, or  a  Christian  association  may  "  stifle "  a  little 
individual  philanthropy.  It  is  equally  true  that  such  or- 
ganizations marshal  and  absorb  into  their  systems  far 
more  individual  human  impulses  than  they  stifle;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  they  generate  and  create  and  put  to 
work  philanthropic  impulses  in  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  would  not  participate  in  philanthropy  without  their 
stimulus.  If  there  is  any  stifling,  it  is  to  be  regretted; 
but  it  is  offset  not  only  by  an  expansion  of  the  philan- 
thropic impulse  itself  in  many  individuals  who  would  not 
share  it  otherwise,  but  also  by  other  enormous  social  gains 
accruing  from  organization. 

The  multiplicity  of  separate  organizations  in  recent 
years  has  created  something  of  the  same  confusion  and 
social  inefficiency  that  existed  many  years  ago  when  it 
became  necessary  to  set  up  the  separate  agencies.  A  fed- 
eration picks  up  again  the  old  principles  of  social  progress 
just  enunciated,  clears  the  confusion  and  ineffectiveness, 
and  carries  them  one  step  forward.  If  it  stifles  any  in- 
terest in  the  separate  agencies,  or  in  freebooting  individ- 
ualistic philanthropists — and  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  it  does  stifle  more  than  a  very  little — the  gains  offset 
the  loss  by  many  fold. 

2.  It  deprives  the  giver  of  freedom  of  choice  in  his  giving. 
In  increasing  numbers  donors  in  chest  cities  are  chafing  under 
a  plan  which  forces  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
agencies  in  whose  work  they  are  not  particularly  interested. 
The  plan  is  virtually  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  religious  liberty  in  that  it  compels  a  donor  to  give  to  the 
support  of  agencies  established  and  controlled  by  religious 
bodies  with  whose  methods  and  aims  he  may  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy. The  so-called  privilege  of  "  designation  of  gifts  "  by 
means  of  which  some  chest  committees  seek  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion is  a  delusion  in  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  gifts  which  are  designated  for  an  agency  it 
gets  only  the  amount  allotted  to  it  in  the  chest  budget. 
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The  giver  has  perfect  freedom  in  giving.  First  he  does 
not  have  to  give  to  a  federation  unless  he  chooses.  Next 
if  he  does  choose  to  give  and  designates  his  gift,  every  cent 
of  his  donation  goes  to  the  object  he  selects.  From  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  Cincinnati  community  chest  funds  are  des- 
ignated. One  agency  reports  that  from  five  to  six  times 
as  many  persons  designate  it  as  gave  to  it  before  the  com- 
munity chest  was  organized.  While  the  giver  agrees 
when  designating  that  over-designations  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  undesignated  funds,  if  he  or  the  agency  designated 
objects  to  this  the  money  is  held  as  a  balance  for  the 
agency  for  the  ensuing  year.  Cincinnati  has  never  had 
more  than  two  or  three  agencies  each  year  over-designated. 
These  are  invariably  small  agencies  and  are  over-desig- 
nated for  very  small  amounts.  Over-designation  has 
occurred  only  to  a  trivial  degree  in  other  federated  cities. 

Instead  of  there  being  violation  of  religious  liberty  there 
is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  disturbed.  The  religious 
agencies  existed  and  were  supported  prior  to  the  federa- 
tion. They  would  exist  and  would  be  supported  without 
the  federation.  Protestants  still  support  their  own  in 
effect;  Catholics  still  support  their  own  in  effect;  Jews 
still  support  their  own  in  effect;  and  all  three  support  the 
non-sectarian  work  which  today  is  probably  more  exten- 
sive than  all  the  denominational  agencies  put  together.  A 
voluntary  pooling  of  resources  under  garantees  is  not  a 
violation  of  freedom. 

3.  //  relies  on  compulsion  in  raising  funds.  Most  success- 
ful community  chests  depend  for  their  large  financial  returns 
upon  the  "  quota  plan,"  under  which  a  committee,  as  in  the 
days  of  war-time  "  drives,"  assigns  an  amount  to  be  secured 
from  each  individual,  firm  and  corporation.  Strong  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  in  each  case  (equally  upon  the  business 
man  and  the  mill  employe),  to  furnish  the  assessed  amount. 
This  plan  also  explains  the  unusually  large  number  of  names 
upon  the  list  of  givers  in  these  cities.  Many  look  upon  this 
method  as  forced  collection  or  a  new  form  of  taxation. 

This  statement  is  an  error.  It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  to  rely  upon  the  "  quota  plan."  In  the  well 
managed  federation  no  "  stronger  methods  "  are  used  to 
secure  gifts  than  under  the  separate  agency  solicitation 
plan,  and  more  gifts  are  accounted  for  by  the  use  of 
intelligent  principles  of  organization  and  education  and 
not  by  pressure,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again.  The  real  answer  to  this  criticism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  happy  and  proud  army  of  givers  in  federated  cities.  It 
is  true  that  the  community  chest  through  centralization  of 
contributions  makes  it  difficult  for  an  individual  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  giving.  But  it  is  a  slander  on  the 
intelligence  and  independence  of  the  average  American  com- 
munity to  assert  that  force  explains  the  increased  number 
of  subscribers  secured  through  community  chests. 

4.  It  is  autocratic.  Some  community  chests  are  becoming 
monopolies  in  the  handling  of  public  charity.  They  are 
heading  in  the  direction  of  gigantic  charity  trusts.  In  several 
cities  representatives  of  important  participating  agencies  com- 
plain that  the  executive  committee  of  the  chest  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  super-governing  body,  determining  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  agencies  and  increasingly  exercising  authority 
over  them,  treating  as  wards  or  dependents  agencies  which, 
through  a  successful  history  of  many  years,  have  efficiently 
and  economically  conducted  their  work.  But  to  withdraw 
from  a  chest  when  once  included  is  a  very  difficult  procedure. 

Under  the  "  every  agency  for  itself  "  system  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  public  to  know  what  is  going  on,  or  to 
have  any  voice  in  guiding  the  agency  or  its  work.  A 
separate  agency  may,  and  not  infrequently  does,  adopt  a 
"  public  be  damned  "  attitude.  Its  very  obscurity  permits 
it  to  remain  arbitrary,  inefficient  and  stagnant. 

The  federation  does  not  dare  to  be  autocratic.  It  is  be- 
tween two  dangerous  fires.  On  the  one  hand  is  its  great 
supporting  public  in  whose  eye  it  constantly  is.  The  fed- 
eration is  twenty  times  as  sensitive  to  the  popular  will  as 


any  separate  agency.  The  public  has  no  mercy  upon  it  for 
any  misstep.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  agencies,  sensitive 
of  their  rights  and  ready  to  fight  for  them  on  the  drop 
of  the  hat.  We  are  aware  of  only  one  or  two  federations 
which  ever  tried  really  arbitrary  ways  of  dealing  with 
agencies  and  these  federations  did  not  succeed  until  they 
changed  their  methods,  which  they  learned  to  do  within 
one  year. 

Community  chest  cities  are  becoming  more  democratic 
every  year  in  the  handling  of  social  work.  The  social 
workers  have  more  to  say  about  the  social  program  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  social  work.  The  board  members  of 
the  various  agencies  have  more  power  in  the  development 
of  social  work  than  they  thought  possible.  The  givers  who 
have  had  in  the  past  practically  no  representation  in  social 
work  become  under  the  community  chest  plan  a  part  of 
the  social  service  machinery  and  find  that  their  ideas  and 
help  are  welcomed.  The  social  work  of  a  city  is  less 
controlled  by  a  few  under  the  community  chest  plan  than 
under  any  plan  that  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  de- 
veloped. 

5.  It  penalizes  strong  societies  by  pooling  their  resources 
with  weak  ones.  The  community  chest  interferes  with  the 
initiative  of  strong  and  successful  societies  and  capitalizes 
their  good  name  and  record  of  efficiency  to  the  advantage  of 
inefficient  organizations.  The  plan  seems  to  be  a  handicap  to 
growth,  since  no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  demands  for 
the  expansion  of  the  work  of  a  worth-while  agency,  nor  how- 
ready  its  friends  may  be  to  finance  an  enlarged  program,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  chest  to  provide  the  funds  for  such  an  expan- 
sion until  it  is  prepared  to  make  similar  proportionate  provi- 
sion for  the  enlargement  of  all  other  participating  agencies. 
A  leveling  tendency  is  inherent  in  the  plan. 

The  federation  does  ask  strong  societies  to  loan  some  of 
their  strength  and  good  will  to  those  who  are  weak,  but  the 
strong  agency  loses  none  of  its  strength  in  doing  so.  We 
had  assumed  it  was  good  social  practice  to  ask  those  with 
a  surplus  of  energy,  or  means,  or  good  fortune,  to  share 
their  prosperity.  If  because  of  this  any  strong  agencies 
have  really  been  made  to  go  with  less  support  than  they 
would  have  been  able  to  secure  for  themselves,  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve strong  agencies  like  the  Associated  Charities  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Detroit  will  gladly  testify  that 
their  progress  has  been  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  under 
the  federation  plan  than  before. 

Budgets  are  almost  universally  made  up  on  a  basis  of 
need  and  service  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  "  proportionate 
provision  for  the  enlargement  of  all  other  participating 
agencies."  Any  study  of  the  budgets  of  the  community- 
chest  cities  over  a  period  of  years  would  show  conclusively 
that  there  has  been  no  such  proportionate  development, 
but  that  the  agencies  themselves  have  considered  commun- 
ity needs,  and  have  quite  willingly  permitted  some  to  de- 
velop much  more  rapidly  than  others. 

6.  //  fails  to  improve  the  organization  and  efficiency  of 
social  uork.  Community  chests  have  shown  little  or  no 
capacity  for  preventing  overlapping,  for  consolidating  sim- 
ilar agencies,  for  eliminating  unnecessary  agencies,  or  for 
otherwise  reducing  costs.  They  perpetuate  the  existing  ineffi- 
cient and  unnecessary  agencies  and  continue  to  burden  the 
community  with  their  support. 

It  is  hardly  consistent  to  charge  the  chests  with  auto- 
cratic "  charity  trust  "  methods  and  at  the  same  time  with 
failure  to  coordinate  and  eliminate.  No  community  chest 
city  would  arbitrarily  force  combinations  of  agencies  or 
recommend  their  discontinuance.  Consideration  of  the 
showing  made  in  the  matter  of  elimination  of  unnecessary 
agencies  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  task  but  also  the  fact  that  only  respon- 
sible and  reasonably  meritorious  enterprises  are  admitted 
in  the  beginning. 

In  Des  Moines  twenty-nine  separate  organizations  have 
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received  the  support  of  the  Public  Welfare  Bureau.  Seven 
of  these  agencies  are  no  longer  on  the  list.  Two  discon- 
tinued operation  entirely  because  their  work  was  consid- 
ered unnecessary  and  a  duplication,  one  other  for  the  same 
reason  discontinued  that  part  of  its  work  which  the  bureau 
supported.  A  fourth,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  overhead 
and  coordinating  service,  turned  its  work  over  to  a  nearby 
institution,  disbanded,  sold  its  property  and  turned  the 
proceeds  from  the  same  into  the  general  fund.  Two  others 
merged  their  organizations,  personnel  and  equipment,  in  a 
new,  larger  and  more  adequate  institution  and  still  an- 
other discontinued  because  its  job  was  finished. 

In  one  federated  city  twenty-three  agencies  have  been 
combined  or  eliminated  within  five  years.  In  all  well  run 
federations  collection  costs  have  been  reduced  by  about  10 
per  ,£ ent  on  an  average.  A  single  central  purchase  con- 
tract for  coal  in  one  city  saved  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Another  city  has  consolidated  the  accounting  departments 
of  nineteen   agencies  eliminating  about  a  dozen  employes. 

The  responsibility  for  the  raising  of  funds,  when  left 
to  the  individual  organizations,  naturally  detracts  from  the 
attention  and  effort  to  be  given  to  the  actual  work  in 
hand,  not  only  by  the  staff  but  likewise  by  the  directing 
boards.  Freedom  from  this  responsibility  not  only  permits 
but  actually  results  in  more  intensive  application  and  de- 
votion to  the  job. 

An  investigator  from  one  of  the  New  York  foundations 
which  has  been  considered  antagonistic  to  the  federation 
movement  came  to  Cleveland  last  year,  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  unemployment  relief,  direct  from  a 
study  of  the  Pittsburgh  situation.  The  difference  in  the 
the  method  of  handling  the  situation  in  Pittsburgh  and  in 
Cleveland,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed  like  stepping  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  a  mod- 
ern world.  The  Pittsburgh  situation  was  chaotic.  Nobody 
understood  what  anybody  else  was  trying  to  do  and  every- 
body was  trying  to  do  something,  while  in  Cleveland  the 
unemployment  relief  was  well  organized,  effectively 
managed  and  thoroughly  done. 

7.  It  promotes  extravagance.  The  report  which  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  has  published,  covering  com- 
munity chest  collections  in  certain  cities,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  under  the  chest  method  the  financing  of  the 
charity  and  social  agencies  cost  the  community  in  some  cities 
many  times  more  than  under  the  old  method.  This  report, 
for  example,  states  that  before  the  chest  was  organized  (in 
191 7)  the  work  of  the  agencies  in  Cleveland  cost  the  com- 
munity, in  contributions,  $502,716,  whereas  after  the  chest 
plan,  when  the  rigid  use  of  the  quota  method  was  in  full 
operation  (in  1921)  these  same  agencies  cost  the  community 
in  contributions  $4,367,000;  an  increase  of  768  per  cent.  A 
fair  inference  from  these  figures  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
Cleveland  agencies  were  either  woefully  under-financed 
under  the  old  plan  in  1917,  or  extravagantly  over-financed 
under  the  community  chest  plan  in  192 1.  In  192 1  a  certain 
Cleveland  agency  cost  in  contributions  $260,226 — nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  average  cost  in  con- 
tributions for  similar  agencies  in  Boston,  Brooklyn  and 
Pittsburgh,  whose  average  work  seems  equal  in  volume  and 
in  quality  to  that  of  the  Cleveland  agency. 

Since  the  argument  is  based  directly  on  the  experience 
of  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund,  it  is  left  to  the  general 
chairman  of  that  organization  for  answer: 

This  pamphlet  came  to  our  notice  just  before  our  No- 
vember, 1922,  campaign,  through  being  sent  anonymously 
to  a  number  of  important  Cleveland  contributors. 

We  have  thus  far  refrained  from  official  expression  re- 
garding its  contents.  We  do  not  find  many  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet  suitable  for  debate,  since 
they  originate  in  a  conception  of  the  community  fund  plan 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  experience  in  Cleveland. 
"  Community  chest "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  the 
Pittsburgh  committee  as  to  us.  The  committee  speaks  of 
the  community  chest  as  a  "  financial  federation  "  operating 


through  an  intensive  and  coercive  campaign  followed  by 
a  non-scientific  apportionment  of  the  proceeds  to  philan- 
thropic agencies.  Our  conception  of  the  community  fund 
is  a  thoughtful,  continuously  active  body  vitalized  by  the 
intelligence  and  good  will  of  the  community,  existing  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
taking  care  that  every  proper  community  need  is  reason- 
ably met.  We  note,  however,  that  specific  criticism  is 
made  of  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund  to  which  we  may 
appropriately  reply. 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Comments "  cites  Cleveland  as 
having  contributed  $502,716  for  local  agencies  in  191 7 
(prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  community  fund)  and 
states  that  in  192 1,  during  the  operation  of  the  community 
fund,  this  figure — for  the  same  agencies — was  $4,367,000. 

The  pamphlet  acknowledges  the  possible  incorrectness 
of  this  comparison,  but,  nevertheless,  leaves  it  in  the  minds 
of  readers  as  important  evidence  of  extravagance  created 
by  the  community  fund. 

The  figure  given  in  the  pamphlet  as  representing  Cleve- 
land's 1917  contributions  to  local  agencies  includes  only 
those  which  were  then  members  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, but  fails  to  include  Jewish  Federation  agencies  and 
several  large  institutions  which  were  at  that  time  inde- 
pendently supported.  The  192 1  figure  cited  by  the  pam- 
phlet includes  Cleveland's  contributions  to  foreign  relief 
and  national  and  state  social  agencies  in  addition  to  local 
agencies. 

An  accurate  comparison  of  the  years  mentioned  in  the 
Pittsburgh  pamphlet,  supported  by  detailed  figures  in  our 
hands,  shows  that  the  total  of  Cleveland's  contributions 
for  local  agencies  in  1917,  including  all  those  now  sup- 
ported by  the  community  fund  and  in  existence  in  1917, 
was  $1,250,000.  In  192 1  the  total  of  contributions  received 
by  the  community  fund  and  spent  for  local  agencies  was 
$3,419,000 — an  increase  of  173  per  cent,  as  against  the  768 
per  cent  suggested  by  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet.  We  regret 
that  the  authors  of  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet  did  not  have 
our  data  before  them. 

The  actual  increase  we  are  prepared  to  defend  on  the 
grounds  of  increased  living  costs,  increased  population, 
larger  area  served,  new  agencies  created,  and,  in  general, 
the  adequate  financing  of  social  service  under  the  com- 
munity fund  plan  which  was  not  possible  prior  to  its  estab- 
lishment. 

The  pamphlet  cities  a  Cleveland  agency  as  showing  an 
exceptional  increase  in  its  budget  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  community  fund.  The  budget  figures  cited 
are  correct  and  have  enabled  us  to  identify  the  agency  as 
the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which,  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  did  enjoy  exceptional  opportunities  for 
growth.  Here  again,  however,  the  Pittsburgh  pamphlet 
errs  by  stating  that  the  volume  of  service  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  in  three  other  cities  named  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  Cleveland  organization,  notwithstanding 
their  smaller  contribution  budgets.  The  study  of  com- 
parative statistics  will  show  conclusively  the  incorrectness 
of  this  claim.  Charles  E.  Adams 

8.  It  cripples  constituent  agencies  uhen  it  fails.  Where 
the  quota  plan  is  not  followed,  many  community  chests  have 
failed  to  reach  their  goals  and  in  many  instances  the  agencies 
have  found  their  work  seriously  crippled  through  forced 
reductions  in  their  budgets,  with  no  opportunity,  under  the 
necessary  "  give  once  each  year  and  you  are  through  "  rule 
of  the  chest,  for  either  their  own  officers  or  for  other  friends 
to  render  special  emergency  assistance. 

Critics  of  the  federation  movement  insist  on  gauging 
financial  success  not  upon  a  comparison  of  the  amounts 
actually  raised  by  the  separate  agencies  before  federation 
with  the  amount  raised  by  the  federation,  but  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  public  goal  of  the  federation  campaign  and 
the  amount  raised.  If  the  first  measure  of  success  is  used, 
which  is  the  only  fair  one,  we  find  the  number  of  financial 
mortalities  reduced  to  less  than  five. 

Occasionally  a  federation  starts  which  in  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm asks  more  money  than  can  {Continued  on  page  821) 
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Women  Workers  in  England 

WOMEN  IN  THE  FACTORY,  An  Administrative  Adventure,  1893-1921, 
by  Dame  Adelaide  M.  Anderson,  D.B.E.,  M.A.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
316  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  oj  the  Survey. 


IT  is  the  factory  life  of 
women  and  girls,  as  re- 
flected in  the  work  of  His 
Majesty's  Women  Factory 
Inspectors  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years,  that 
Dame  Anderson  chiefly 
chronicles.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  of  these  twenty- 
eight  years  Dame  Anderson  herself  served  as  chief  of  the 
women's  inspectorate.  And  few,  indeed,  are  the  experiences 
which  afford  opportunity  for  so  vivid  and  sympathetic  a  presen- 
tation of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  working  con- 
dition of  factory  women. 

"  Grinding  and  barbarous  "  were  many  of  the  conditions  that 
the  women  inspectors  "  were  called  upon  to  disclose  and  to  help 
transform  "  in  their  early  days.  Long  hours  of  work  and  lack 
of  adequate  sanitation  were  their  greatest  concern.  But  hard- 
ly less  significant  were  the  complaints  in  respect  to  low  and 
uncertain  wages — among  them  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  in- 
stead of  in  coin  of  the  realm.  One  worker,  for  example,  was 
paid  by  a  packet  of  tea  and  another,  "  who,  according  to  the 
practices  of  the  countryside,  generally  went  barefoot,"  by  a  pair 
of  thin  elastic-sided  boots.  In  addition,  there  was  the  system 
of  raffling  damaged  goods,  deductions  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
even  for  motive  power  and  cleaning,  irregular  charges  for  rent 
and  compulsory  expenditure  of  wages  at  an  employer's  shop. 
Again,  the  dangers  from  machines  and  industrial  processes 
which  beset  the  women  workers  of  the  nineties  were  especially 
many  and  great.  In  this  field,  however,  the  work  of  the  women 
inspectors  was  "  ancillary  rather  than  primary." 

Many  of  the  injustices  and  oppressions  which  existed  then, 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  period  under  discussion:  "During 
its  course,  after  about  ninety  years  of  tentative,  experimental 
factory  acts,"  says  Dame  Anderson,  "  something  like  civilization 
began  to  dawn  inside  industry.  Out  of  it  there  emerges,  from 
about  the  year  191 8,  glimpses  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  order, 
when — instead  of  intervention  by  the  state  between  diverging 
interests  of  workers  and  employers — regulation  can  partly 
spring  from  within  industry  itself,  by  joint  councils  and  works 
committees  as  well  as  by  representative  trade  boards." 

Quite  as  enthralling,  to  the  reader,  as  the  woman  factory 
worker,  is  the  "  Lady  Inspectorate  "  itself.  The  story  of  its 
growth  from  two  inspectors  in  1893  to  thirty  in  1921,  when  it 
became  fused  with  the  men's  work  of  inspection,  its  scope  of 
activity,  its  zeal  in  guarding  the  welfare  of  its  fellow-women 
in  industry,  is  indeed  an  absorbing  one.  "  You  feel  that  to  be 
a  factory  inspector  is  to  be  something  splendid  and  stirring  and 
effective.'"  And  the  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  women  inspectors  and  the  questions  raised  therein 
hold  a  very  real  contribution  for  our  own  state  labor  depart- 
ments. Mary  La  Dame 

Department  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

What's  What  in  Labor  Law 

A  SELECTION  OF  CASES  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES  ON  LABOR 
LAW,  by  Francis  Bowes  Sayre.  Harvard  University  Press.  1017  pp. 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

A  GOOD  many  people  besides  the  law  students  for  whom  it 
was  intended  will  find  this  weighty  volume  valuable.  In  it 
the  assistant  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University  has  com- 
piled the  pronouncements  of  courts  of  last  resort  on  practically 
all  of  the  principal  legal  questions  affecting  labor  that  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  and  industrial  problems  is  as  much  interested 
in  as  is  the  student  of  law.  Besides  the  compilation  of  cases 
the  book  includes  the  text  of  the  early  English  statutes  and  the 
later  legislation  in   England  determining  the   rights  of  unions, 
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and  also  the  text  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law,  and  a 
number  of  the  principal  decisions  of  that  court  and  the  arbi- 
tration courts  of  Australia. 

The  parts  that  will  probably  be  of  most  interest  and  use  to* 
the  layman  are  Part  I,  which  gives  the  leading  decisions  in 
which  the  legal  rights  of  trade  unions  are  defined;  and  Part  III, 
which  covers  the  use  of  injunctions  against  labor  organizations 
and  some  leading  cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of  reg- 
ulatory labor  legislation. 

The  footnotes  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  book,  calling  attention  as  they  do  not  only  to  other  cases 
which  could  not  be  included,  but  to  books  and  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  the  subject.  John  A.  Fitch 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Town  and  County 

COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Kirk  H.  Porter.  Macmillan  Co.  362  pp.  Price  $2.25 
postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

[ERE  is  a  fascinating  book  for  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  machinery  and  workings  of  government.  After  defining 
the  problem,  Mr.  Potter  discusses  briefly  the  origin  of  local  self- 
government  in  America  and  the  present-day  types  of  county  and 
township  government.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  a  description  of 
county  and  township  government  and  its  operation.  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  county  board,  the  clerical  officers, 
county  police  functions,  the  law  officers,  the  finance  officers,  local 
charities  and  public  health,  county  school  administration,  and 
roads  and  highways.  The  many  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  county  government  contained  in  these  chapters  are  then 
brought  together  in  a  single  chapter,  Reform  of  County  Govern- 
ment. Two  final  chapters  take  up  townships,  county  districts 
and  small  municipalities. 

Mr.  Porter's  diagnosis  of  county  government  is  not  unlike  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Fairlee,  the  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization,  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, the  New  York  State  Association,  and  others.  He  sums 
it  up  by  saying,  "  The  whole  county  organization  is  so  loosely 
bound  as  to  promote,  or  at  least  to  permit,  the  grossest  kind  of 
extravagance,  inefficiency  and  irresponsibility."  The  reforms 
which  he  urges  are  progressive,  though  tempered  with  the  con- 
servatism that  comes  from  admiring  the  democratic  complexes  of 
rural  culture.  In  speaking  of  the  suggestion  that  locally  elected 
assessors  be  abandoned,  Mr.  Porter  makes  the  following  char- 
acteristic observation: 

But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  move  can  be  made  ■without 
arousing  vigorous  opposition— opposition  sometimes  based  on  preju- 
dice and  ignorance,  to  say  nothing  of  ulterior  motive,  and  also 
based  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  older  concept  of  democracy  in  whick 
is  cherished  a  firm  belief  in  local  self-government  These  concept! 
of  democracy  have  their  roots  down  deep  la  the  political  experience 
of  Americans  and  are  not  to  be  careless  thrown  aside  at  the 
behest  of  reforming  enthusiasts. 

Mr.  Porter's  Utopian  county  is  to  have  a  county  board  of 
from  three  to  seven  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  sheriff,  the  county  civil  service  commission,  and  the  public 
prosecutor  are  to  remain  elective  but  the  county  board  is  to  ap- 
point the  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  counsel  and  public  defender, 
overseer  of  the  poor,  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  the  super- 
intendents of  the  various  county  institutions  as  well  as  the  school 
board,  which  will  select  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a 
board  of  health,  which  will  select  the  health  officer.  Mr.  Porter 
thus  advocates  the  continuation  of  a  board  as  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  the  county.  This  marked  divergence  from  the  re- 
commendations of  other  reformers  is  based  on  his  contention 
there  is  no  need  for  a  county  executive. 

The  discussion  of  county  poor  relief  is  good.  The  conclusion 
that  reform  in  methods  is  not  likely  to  come  through  better  state 
supervision  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  in  view  of  the  work 
now  being  undertaken  by  state  charities  and  welfare  depart- 
ments.    The  discussion  of  public  health  work  in  counties  doe* 
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not  seem  to  be  entirely  up  to  date.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
"  counties  for  the  most  part  have  not  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  governmental  machinery  for  maintaining  public  health."  In 
1922,  for  example,  there  were  thirty  states  in  which  full-time 
county  health  officers  were  to  be  found.  In  some  of  these  states, 
every  county  has  such  an  officer. 

The  dscussion  of  highway  administration  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  book.  In  spite  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  county  in  highway  work,  but  twelve  pages  are  allotted  to  this 
function.  And,  it  would  seem,  even  these  pages  are  not  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  failure  of  this  chapter  is  but  another 
indication  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Wells  method.  Can  one 
man  ever  be  enough  of  a  specialist  in  every  field  to  discuss  each 
satisfactorily  and  to  synthesize  all?  Even  county  government 
is  broad  enough  to  test  the  method. 

But  taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Porter  has  given  us  a  very  useful 
and  timely  book.  It  is  a  first-rate  text  book,  and  also  the  best 
general  book  on  local  self-government  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  know  something  about  it.  An  ample  bibliography 
is  included.  Luther  Gulick 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

City  Planning 

THE  LAW  OP  CITY  PLANNING  AND  ZONING,  by  Frank  Backus 
Williams.  Macmillan  Co.  738  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  the 
Stjbvst. 

*TpHE  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics,  under  whose 
*■  auspices  this  book  appears,  could  not  have  secured  for  it  a 
more  authoritative  authorship  than  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
legal  advice  has  made  so  many  of  our  American  city-planning  and 
zoning  laws  and  ordinances  the  splendid  tools  they  are  for  creat- 
ing order  out  of  chaos  in  the  growth  of  our  cities.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, more  than  any  one  else,  has  built  up  the  structure  of  law 
that  now  controls  much  of  the  urban  development  of  America. 
He  has  helped  to  establish  the  legality  of  methods  of  control 
which,  but  recently,  had  to  fight  their  way  step  by  step  against 
legerdemain,  privilege  and  a  mistaken  notion  of  liberty.  The 
main  value  of  this  volume  is  that  it  makes  available  the  experi- 
ence so  far  accumulated  and  thereby  gives  encouragement  to  ad- 
ministrators and  social  leaders  in  communities  that  yet  lack  the 
fundamental  legal  powers  for  controlling  their  physical  develop- 
ment.   He  says: 

All  too  often  the  so-called  practical  man  in  a  given  city  or  state 
seems  to  regard  the  law  as  it  is  in  that  jurisdiction  at  the  time  as  a 
fixed  fact,  and  its  inadequacy  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
enterprise  he  wishes  to  undertake  for  the  common  good.  To  dispel 
this  illusion,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  with  relation  to 
similar  undertakings  elsewhere  in  sufficient  accuracy  of  detail  to 
ensure  constructive  change  based  upon  approved  modern  practice, 
is  necessary. 

Such  "sufficient  accuracy  of  detail"  the  present  volume  pro- 
vides clearly  and  stimulatingly.  Whether  he  be  interested  in 
ways  of  improving  the  water  front,  in 
regulating  traffic,  in  protecting  residential 
areas  from  nuisances,  in  making  his  city 
more  beautiful  or  more  convenient  or 
provided  more  economically  with  public 
services,  the  good  citizen  will  find  in  it  a 
safe  guide  to  legal  action  which  the 
courts  have  upheld  as  sound.  If  he  is  not 
content  with  American  precedents,  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedures  followed  in 
other  countries  may  suggest  to  him  what 
he  wants.  A  classified  index  of  cases, 
statutes  and  literature  will  lead  him  to 
sources  of  other  pertinent  information. 

The  author  offers  no  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  city  planning  as  a  whole  or 
any  part  of  it.  For  instance,  he  points 
out  that  without  a  healthy  system  of 
municipal  finance  there  can  be  no  proper 
planning  or  construction  of  cities ;  and,  of 
course,  that  is  a  subject  into  which  he  cannot  enter  deeply.  He 
comments  wisely  on  the  dangers  of  too  complete  a  mutual 
exclusion  of  permissible  uses  in  districts: 

It  is  essential  that  the  smaller  and  more  intimate  relations  which 
are  so  important  a  part  of  family  life  should  be  respected.  People 
must  live  in  neighborhoods  and   preserve   all  the  elements  needed 


for  neighborly  contact,  or  home  life  will  not  be  economical,  con- 
venient and  happy. 

Racial  zoning,  such  as  has  recently  been  enacted  for  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  he  declares  to  be  illegal.  Perhaps  the  principal  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  careful  survey  of  American  and  foreign 
practice  is  that  any  zoning  regulation  to  justify  itself  must  cor- 
respond to  some  real  need,  "must  materially  promote  the  public 
health,  safety,  order  or  general  welfare,"  in  short,  must  bring 
about  a  public  good  outweighing  the  sacrifice  imposed  on  land 
owners;  it  must  be  "reasonable."  With  this  both  the  whole- 
hearted advocates  of  everything  done  in  the  name  of  zoning  and 
the  critics  of  some  of  the  zoning  laws  that  have  found  their  way 
on  the  statute  books  will  agree.  It  remains  for  longer  experi- 
ence to  prove  exactly  what  degree  of  control  may  be  judged 
reasonable.  B.  L. 


Can  the  Farmers  Deliver  the  Goods? 

THE  MODERN  FARM  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT,  by  Chesla  C. 
Sherlock.  Homestead  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  377  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

HP  HE  rapid  expansion  of  the  cooperative  movement  within 
■*■  the  past  few  years  is  not  appreciated  by  the  great  majority 
of  people,  even  among  farmers.  The  business  interests  that  are 
keenly  alive  to  its  growth  have  not  looked  upon  the  movement 
with  especial  favor.  Too  frequently  the  failures  of  the  past 
are  dilated  upon  rather  than  the  substantial  advance  now  being 
made.  The  cooperative  movement  is,  of  course,  destined  to  fre- 
quent setbacks,  for  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to 
enter  the  maze  of  business  practice,  and  to  compete  with  methods 
that  along  some  lines  have  reached  a  point  of  maximum  efficiency. 
The  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  feels  that  the  "spread" 
between  what  the  one  has  to  pay  and  what  the  other  gets  for 
his  product  is  far  too  wide,  but  too  frequently  neither  realizes 
how  much  expense  is  actually  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  our 
present  systems  of  merchandizing.  In  our  increasingly  complex 
system  of  living,  some  one  must  care  for  the  food  supplies  that 
are  seasonally  produced  but  consumed  throughout  the  year. 
This  function  the  middleman  performs,  but  the  opportunity  for 
exploitation  and  speculation  is  always  so  great  and  the  tempta- 
tion often  so  strong,  that  most  people  have  a  vague  feeling  that 
higher  costs  to  the  consumer  and  lower  prices  to  the  producer 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Few  know  where  a 
proper  charge  for  legitimate  service  rendered  leaves  off  and 
exploitation  and  profiteering  begin. 

The  farmer  is  steadily  and  swiftly  feeling  his  way  into  this 
twilight  field.  To  the  extent  to  which  he  can,  through  co- 
operation, eliminate  unnecessary  and  wasteful  steps  by  a  more 
orderly  course  of  marketing,  he  will  be  able  to  improve  his  own 
financial  status  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Sherlock's  book  attempts  to  present  the  cardinal  facts 
in  this  movement,  with  a  wealth  of  quotations  from  sources  that 
are  recognized  authorities  in  the  field.  Though  much  of  the 
illustrative  material  seems  collected  from 
second-hand  sources,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  offering  the  general  reader  in  a  single 
volume  a  digest  of  the  work  that  has 
appeared  in  government  and  state  experi- 
ment station  publications. 

The  author  holds  that  "the  central 
idea  back  of  the  local  cooperative  is  ser- 
vice, not  profit";  "that  the  farmer  has 
never  desired  to  enter  business  to  earn 
profits  ...  he  has  come  into  a  given 
business  with  the  idea  of  saving  the  un- 
necessary profits  of  middlemen."  But 
there  is  no  particular  reason  for  ascrib- 
ing higher  ethical  motives  to  farmers  in 
contradistinction  to  any  other  class  of 
people.  All*  buyers,  whether  consumers 
or  middlemen,  are  trying  to  buy  as  cheap 
as  they  can,  and  all  sellers,  whether  pro- 
ducers or  intermediate  purveyors,  are 
trying  to  get  all  they  can  for  the  material  they  have  to  sell. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  local  cooperative  can  be  organized 
on  an  altruistic  basis  for  service  and  not  expect  to  enjoy  the 
profit  which  comes  from  such  service.  It  is  a  loose  use  of 
words  to  call  the  returns  for  cooperative  service  "savings4' 
when  it  is  added  income  to  which  the  farmer  is  well  entitled 
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if  he  renders  the  distributor's  service  through  his  cooperative 
organization. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  farmers'  move- 
ments that  have  developed  in  the  past.  Reports  are  presented 
in  detail  of  some  of  the  committees  that  were  at  work  assidu- 
ously last  year  studying  the  problems  of  marketing  grain,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  and  fruit.  The  general  reader  will  find 
here  a  body  of  information  regarding  recent  developments  that 
will  save  his  time  in  searching  the  periodical  and  agricultural 
press.  The  deeper  student  of  the  subject  of  marketing,  search- 
ing for  fundamental  principles  and  conclusive  data,  will  lay 
down  the  volume  with  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment. 

Wisconsin  State  College  of  Agriculture 

A  Thought-Provoking  Story 

THE  LEGENDS  OP  SMOKEOVER,  by  L.  P.  Jacks.  Hodder  d  Stough- 
ton,  Qeorge  A.  Doran  Co.,  Representatives.  324  pp.  Price  $4  post- 
paid 0}  the  Survey. 

SMOKEOVER  is  the  typical  English  industrial  town.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  characters  portrayed  may  be 
found  in  any  of  them.  Its  problems  are  those  of  the  whole 
civilized  world;  its  citizens  samples  of  that  befogged,  literate 
but  half-educated  type  of  people  that  populates  all  great  urban 
areas.  The  particular  group  of  people  which  Dr.  Jacks  has 
singled  out  for  his  half-sympathetic,  half-sarcastic  description 
and  which  he  calls  the  Ethical  Society  are  quite  unlike  the  typi- 
cal membership  of  any  body  going  under  that  name;  but  there 
are  such  groups,  and  since  their  distinguishing  feature  is  an 
earnest  striving  for  human  betterment  without  agreement  on  a 
single  fundamental  tenet  of  religion,  he  may  well  appropriate 
for  them  that  general  designation.  In  fact,  if  Dr.  Jacks  had 
one  particular  target  for  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  it  is  the  absence 
of  a  profound  conviction,  in  the  thinking  of  the  educated  classes 
of  the  modern  world.  He  shows  where  the  limits  of  goodness 
are  when  it  arises  from  a  vague  aspiration  rather  than  faith. 
And  he  shows  the  logical  outcome  of  a  striving  for  perfection 
when  it  is  swayed  by  futile  speculation,  accepting  any  and  every 
hypothesis  as  regards  the  ultimate  nature  of  life  as  of  equal 
potential  validity. 

But  this  is  no  dry  treatise,  rather  a  story  of  engrossing  in- 
terest even  though  it  exceeds  the  length  of  the  average  novel 
and  though  the  author's  gift  of  characterization  and  of  narra- 
tive occasionally  fails  him  at  a  crucial  point.  Those  readers 
who  remember  Dr.  Jacks'  delightful  philosophical  stories, 
Among  the  Idol-makers  and  Mad  Shepherds,  will  guess  the- 
character  of  this  tale;  those  who  remember  his  articles  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  and  other  papers  also  know  the  charm  of  his 
diction. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  if  there  is  one,  is  its  weakest  part. 
There  are  no  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  will  for 
the  public  good  as  the  author  pretends  there  are — the  constant 
crop  of  injurious  wills  made  by  rich  men  notwithstanding.  The 
secret  of  successful  will-making  does  not  lie  in  the  anticipation 
of  concrete  future  wants  of  society  but  in  provision  for  the 
most  rapid  possible  liquidation  of  the  fortune  accumulated,  by 
persons  of  integrity  whose  social  aims  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  testator;  in  other  words  to  make  a  will  successfully 
is  no  more  difficult  than  to  spend  money  successfully  during 
one's  lifetime.  The  inevitability  of  acquiring  a  large  fortune 
pictured  in  this  book,  in  a  particular  instance,  likewise  is  un- 
real: it  is  always  possible  to  spend  wisely  and  beneficially.  How- 
ever, the  satirist  is  obliged  to  magnify  existing  trends  and  facts 
Into  absurd  unrealities,  or  there  would  be  no  bubble  for  him 
to  puncture.  And  if  it  were  not  for  such  exaggerations,  obvious 
to  an  intelligent  reader,  this  amusing  book  could  not  have  been 
written;  nor  could  its  emphasis  on  evils  characteristic  of  our 
age   have   assumed   the   same  thought-provoking  force. 

B.  L. 

Touring  in  Democracy 

PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  by  Thames  Ross  William 
son.  567  pp.  D.  C.  Heath  d  Co.  Price  $1.60  postpaid  0/  the  Sbr- 
vby. 

TO  put  the  problems  of  American  Democracy  into  one  book 
makes  of  it,  necessarily,  a  sort  of  travelogue,  carrying  the 
reader  swiftly  over  the  salient  facts  of  our  political  history  and 
the  fundamentals  of  economics,  sociology  and  political  science, 
stating  them  briefly  and  simply  so  that  a  person  of  average  in- 
telligence and  training  may  understand  them,  and  at  the  same 


time  introducing  the  outstanding  problems  of  American  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  life. 

Part  I  deals  with  historic  background.  Part  II  takes  up  first 
our  capitalistic  economic  system,  and  then  the  problems  growing 
out  of  its  failures,  together  with  the  proposals  to  remedy  these 
defects.  Part  III  discusses  the  social  problems  which  have 
arisen  from  lack  of  adjustments  in  our  institutions  to  meet  the 
welfare  needs  of  the  people.  Part  IV  is  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  politics.  Part  V  deals  largely  with  the  mechanism  of 
government,  federal,  state  and  local. 

Each  chapter,  however,  is  followed  by  questions  on  the  text, 
lists  of  required  readings,  further  questions  on  required  read- 
ings, suggested  topics  for  investigation  and  report,  and  a  list  of 
collateral  subjects  of  related  interest  and  specific  inquiry  treated 
by  authorities,  with  specific  references  to  the  standard  works 
in  which  these  topics  are  discussed.  The  appended  bibliography, 
following  the  general  outline  of  the  book,  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  historical;  economic;  social;  and  political.  In  this  the 
books  and  materials  which  "  should  prove  of  value  to  those 
who  desire  to  build  up  a  small  working  library  on  problems  of 
American  democracy "  are  starred — the  "  most  important " 
being  double  starred.  This  addition  to  the  book  will  doubtless 
be  found  a  valuable  aid  both  to  teachers  and  to  students. 

Because  of  the  author's  breadth  of  vision  and  the  wealth  of 
materials  into  which  he  leads,  this  book  will  be  a  useful  tool  to 
open  the  way  for  studies  of  social  science,  both  in  high  schools 
and  colleges;  it  is  also  adapted  to  extra-mural  study  courses. 
Some  critics  may  find  his  handling  of  problems  ultra-conserva- 
tive— minimizing  the  need  for  further  institutional  adaptation 
where  such  need  actually  exists.  Certainly  it  shows  no  tendency 
toward  radicalism.  F.  A.  Clbvbland 

Boston  University 

From   Brook  to    Bubbler 


From   an  almanac   published  by  the   Louisiana   State  Board   of  Health 

▲  LITTLE  BOOK  ON  WATER  SUPPLY,  by  William  Garnctt.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  144  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  0}  the 
Scrvey. 

A  LONDONER  will  take  much  interest  in  the  history  of  his 
■**■  city's  progress  in  handling  our  most  essential  food  stuff, 
from  the  infancy  of  local,  uncontrolled,  inadequate,  polluted  well 
and  pump  waters  to  the  splendid  maturity  of  a  widespread  sys- 
tem of  protected  watershed,  giving  abundant  quantity  and  ex- 
quisite purity.  One  can  think  of  this  story  of  a  city's  life  blood 
as  a  theme  for  school  studies,  as  giving  impetus  for  boy  scout 
hikes,  and  forming  one  of  the  well-known  and  much-used  books 
of  the  great  community  of  London. 

The  elementary,  clear  and  attractive  recital  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  water  as  a  beverage,  a  source  of  power,  a  public  utility, 
is  quite  appropriate  for  use  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  English 
schools,  and  as  an  introduction  to  non-technical  courses  in  those 
principles  of  sanitation  which  affect  public  water  supplies. 
The  description  of  the  water  supplies  of  various  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland  appears  to  be  complete  and  up  to  date. 
The  story  of  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  historian,  biblical  student  and  engineer. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  description  of  New  York's  water 
system  we  must  dig  back  into  the  situation  of  almost  a  genera- 
tion ago  to  recognize  ourselves.  The  record  of  the  old  Croton 
system,  the  later  greater  Croton  dam  and  the  supplementary 
reservoirs  for  the  contributing  streams  of  Westchester  and 
Putnam  counties,  etc.,  is  accurate,  but  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  note  upon  the  greatest  of  all  municipal  water  works,  the 
most  difficult  and  costly  engineering  feat  of  modern  times,  mak- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  project  actually  take  second  place  in 
comparison ;  the  great  Catskill  supply  starting  at  the  Asho- 
kan  dam  and  giving  the  five  boroughs  of  the  present  citv 
water  at  a  pressure  and  in  an  abundance  and  purity  not  ex- 
celled by  that  of  the  sreat  c:tie<  (Continued  on  page  818) 


In  Defense  of  Albert  Abrams 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  January  15  appears 
an  article  by  Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.,  entitled  The  Omnipotent 
Oscilloclast,  and  dealing  in  a  very  skeptical  fashion  with  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Albert  Abrams  of  San  Francisco.  Since  Dr. 
Emerson  mentions  me  as  "  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Abrams 
theory,"  I  assume  the  role  of  defender. 

I  went  to  Abrams'  clinic  sixteen  months  ago  expecting  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  watching  the  curious  spectacle.  My 
wife  and  I  spent  two  weeks,  mornings  and  afternoons,  watching 
the  work,  questioning  the  physicians  in  the  clinic  and  the  pa- 
tients in  the  treatment-rooms.  We  saw  things  done  which  we 
were  unable  to  explain  upon  the  basis  of  either  fraud  or  guess- 
work. We  saw  great  numbers  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  races 
and  social  classes,  who  asserted  positively  that  they  had  been 
cured  of  every  kind  of  deadly  disease;  and  this  after  they  had 
been  diagnosed  by  many  physicians,  and  cut  up  and  put  under 
the  microscope  by  many  surgeons.  We  met  many  physicians 
who  declared  to  us  that  they  had  come  to  San  Francisco  to  study 
the  Abrams  work,  because  they  had  sent  Abrams  blood,  speci- 
mens and  found  he  told  them  things  they  did  not  know,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  true. 

Since  that  visit  we  have  been  trying  to  get  some  responsible 
medical  or  scientific  organizations  to  make  a  real  investigation 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  Abrams  clinic;  we  tried  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  Franklin 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  various  medical  societies  and  various 
physicians  and  scientists  of  prominence.  All  of  the  organiza- 
tions were  too  busy  with  other  matters;  some  of  the  individuals 
assured  us  that  Abrams  was  a  quack,  but  admitted  that  they 
had  made  no  investigation,  and  did  not  know  any  one  else  who 
had  made  an  investigation.  Dr.  Emerson,  who  casts  doubt  upon 
the  Abrams  work  in  your  columns,  does  not  state  that  he  him- 
self has  made  any  investigation  of  the  work.  Last  spring  I 
called  upon  the  gentlemen  who  run  the  "  propaganda  depart- 
ment "  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  I  found  that 
they  too  had  not  made  any  investigation,  they  had  only  their 
prejudices  to  offer,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
men  who  had  learned  the  Abrams  work  and  are  practising  it, 
have  bad  records  of  quackery.  The  answer  to  that  is  obvious: 
Dr.  Abrams  is  a  much  overworked  man,  trying  to  teach  what 
he  believes  is  a  great  discovery,  and  he  teaches  this  method  to 
any  physician  (and  lately  to  any  osteopath)  with  no  requirement 
except  that  he  shall  have  the  requisite  degree. 

My  wife  and  I  admit  our  incompetence  to  judge  about  medi- 
cal matters,  but  we  claim  great  competence  in  the  judging  of 
physicians.  We  freely  admit  that  some  of  the  Abrams  men  are 
inferior ;  we  admit  the  same  thing  concerning  other  regular  phy- 
sicians. On  the  other  hand,  we  assert  that  among  the  men  who 
are  practising  the  Abrams  method  with  enormous  success  are 
a  considerable  number  of  high-minded  and  thoroughly  compe- 
tent physicians. 

Scores  of  blood  specimens  come  to  Abrams  every  day  from 
physicians  all  over  the  United  States.  If  you  will  stop  and 
consider  how  many  different  diagnoses  of  disease  it  is  possible 
to  make — especially  when  you  locate  the  disease  in  a  certain 
place — you  will  realize  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  that  Dr. 
Abrams  does  this  by  guess-work.  That  a  man  should  be  able 
to  get  hundreds  of  physicians  to  come  to  his  clinic  and  study 
this  method,  without  having  a  particle  of  reality  to  back  him,  is 
simply  not  conceivable  to  me.  Dr.  Abrams  does  his  work  by 
percussion,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  estimate  in  a  rough  way 
how  many  finger  taps  he  had  made  in  the  five  or  six  years  that 
he  has  been  doing  this  work.  He  has  made  professionally  more 
than  twenty  thousand  diagnoses  of  blood  specimens;  he  has 
made  not  less  than  two  or  three  million  finger  taps,  and  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  he  has  fooled  himself  with  every  single 
one  of  these  finger  taps — either  that,  or  he  has  fooled  all  the 
other  people  with  them!  He  has  got  a  couple  of  thousand  men 
to  learn  to  do  his  work,  and  to  go  off  with  his  instruments  in 


their  own  offices,  and  make  a  total  of  several  hundred  million 
finger  taps,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  getting  a 
reaction,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  reaction  finger 
tap  and  a  non-reaction  finger  tap. 

Dr.  Emerson  accuses  Abrams  of  commercializing  his  method, 
because  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  Dr.  Abrams  and  some 
of  those  who  practise  his  theories.  Abrams  keeps  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  oscilloclast  under  his  own  charge,  and  charges  the 
initial  cost  of  manufacture,  plus  a  rental  of  five  dollars  a  month. 
His  attorney  informs  me  that  to  date  his  books  show  receipts  of 
$170,000  and  expenditures  of  $190,000.  With  increase  of  busi- 
ness it  is  expected  that  the  enterprise  will  show  a  profit.  In 
that  case,  it  will  be  made  over,  without  cost,  to  the  Electronic 
College  of  Medicine,  which  Dr.  Abrams  is  building  in  San 
Francisco. 

If  the  men  who  rent  the  oscilloclasts  do  make  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  week  with  them,  you  can  hardly  blame  Dr. 
Abrams.  If  the  patients  are  satisfied,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  pay  much  attention  to  the  complaint  of  physicians  who 
have  given  the  patients  up  to  die — and  after  having  charged 
them  many  times  as  much  as  the  Abrams  practitioners  are 
charging. 

I  myself  have  no  particle  of  financial  interest  of  any  sort  in 
the  Abrams  work,  and  my  advocacy  of  it  is  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  real  thing.  Before  I  began  to  write  about  it  I  obtained 
from  Dr.  Abrams  a  written  statement  that  he  would  freely 
donate  his  instruments  to  any  institution  which  applied  for 
them,  and  that  he  was  ready  at  any  time  freely  to  donate  his 
services  to  teaching  the  work  in  such  an  institution. 

I  could  fill  columns  of  your  paper  with  cases  which  I  have 
observed,  and  which  do  not  depend  upon  my  knowledge,  but 
upon  the  diagnoses  of  the  best  medical  experts  in  the  United 
States.  The  controversy  is  bound  to  continue,  because  Dr. 
Abrams'  clinic  is  more  crowded  than  ever.  I  suggest  to  the 
editor  of  the  Survey  a  method  whereby  he  can  perform  a  great 
public  service.  First,  find  some  one  of  your  Survey  contribu- 
tors interested  in  this  Abrams  matter  and  persuade  him  to  put 
up  several  thousand  dollars  to  obtain  the  truth.  Then  pick  out 
a  young  and  unprejudiced  medical  man  of  thorough  training, 
and  let  him  apply  to  study  the  work  of  Dr.  Abrams  in  San 
Francisco  as  an  individual  physician,  paying  his  tuition  fee  like 
all  the  others,  and  learning  all  there  is  to  learn.  Let  him  then 
get  the  Abrams  instruments,  and  go  back  to  his  own  laboratory, 
and  get  a  "  subject,"  and  set  to  work  to  test  out  what  he  has 
learned.  The  Survey  then  would  be  able  to  announce  either 
that  the  most  revolutionary  medical  and  physical  discovery  of 
all  time  has  been  made  by  a  San  Francisco  physician,  or  else  it 
could  affirm  definitely  and  positively  that  the,re  are  no  Abrams 
reactions,  and  that  the  whole  cult  is  based  on  fraud  or  delusion. 

Upton  Sinclair 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  January  15  issue  of  the  Survey, 
there  is  an  article  entitled  The  Omnipotent  Oscilloclast.  The 
writer  discusses  the  work  and  methods  of  Dr.  Albert  Abrams, 
but  some  of  his  statements  lead  one  who  is  really  familiar  with 
the  facts  to  doubt  the  writer's  ability  to  give  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

This  writer  stated:  "  These  new  methods  cannot  be  submitted 
to  scientific  investigation  or  proof."  A  general  statement  of 
this  sort  clearly  reveals  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  author  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  electronic  theory.  He  has 
not  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  for  investigation,  apparently 
not  knowing  what  or  how  to  investigate. 

A  boy,  eager  to  study  another  of  the  marvels  of  the  day, 
radio-telephony,  will  invest  a  few  dollars  in  radio  supplies,  fol- 
low directions  for  making  an  outfit,  make  one,  and  demonstrate 
its  wonders  for  himself.  In  much  the  same  way  Dr.  Abrams' 
statements  regarding  electronic  diagnosis  can  be  tested  without 
incurring  much  expense.  Any  radio  supply  shop  will  yield  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  Dr.  Abrams'  publications  can  be  se- 
cured in  stores  and  libraries.  (Continued  on  page  815) 
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The  Opportunist 


THERE  is  a  certain  likeness  between  water  and 
granite:  most  forces  make  no  lasting  impression 
upon  either.  Writing  in  water  is  too  easy ;  writ- 
ing in  granite  is  too  difficult.  The  stimulations 
of  the  world  have  some  passing  effects  upon  the  nervous  sys-' 
tem  of  the  young  child,  but  that  nervous  system  is,  for  long, 
too  plastic,  too  fluid,  to  retain  those  impressions  in  any  mem- 
orable way.  The  stimulations  of  the  world  have  some  passing 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  fully  matured  and 
organized  adult ;  but  many  adults  reach  a  stage  of  stolidity  in 
which  they  are  able  to  say,  with  one  of  old,  "  None  of  these 
things  move  me!"  The  child  has  little  character:  he  is  all 
possibility.  The  matured  adult  has  little  possibility:  he  is 
all  character!  But  between  these  limits  of  plasticity  and 
stolidity  lie  great  areas  of  experience  within  which  the  forms 
and  figures  of  personality  become  interestingly  manifest. 

These  figures  of  personality  show  that  diversity  and  range 
which  we  meet  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Here  are  "  callow 
youths  "  and  impudent  "  flapper  "  maidens ;  here  are  sneaking 
criminals  and  "  men  of  principle."  Here  are  multitudes  on 
their  ways  to  life,  or  to  death.  Here  are  those  who  heal 
and  those  who  destroy.  Here  are  innovators  and  those  who 
frown  on  all  innovation.  Here  are  those  who  are  content 
with  things  as  they  are,  who  resist  all  change.  Here  are 
those  who  have  exact  and  exacting  programs  for  remolding 
all  things  nearer  to  their  own  hearts'  desires.  Here  are  those 
to  whom  human  life  is  so  sacred  that  they  would  lay  all  real 
people  away  in  museums,  replacing  them  with  puppets.  And 
here  are  those  who  play  with  life  and  destiny  as  if  they  were 
giant  cats  and  men  were  mice  caught  in  a  corner! 

We  all  know  men  and  women  who  have  "  principles." 
That  is  to  say,  we  know  men  and  women  who  are  not  ex- 
ploited by  their  own  passing  foibles  or  fancies.  Such  men 
and  women  believe  in  programs.  They  stand  for  something. 
They  want  single  tax,  the  short  ballot,  birth  control,  a  new 
home  for  crippled  dogs.  Whatever  it  is  they  want,  it  is  some- 
thing outside  themselves,,  something  objective;  though,  of 
course,  most  of  them  are  not  averse  to  getting  a  little  personal 
glory  out  of  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Sometimes  these 
people  are  young,  and  they  change  their  objectives  easily: 
each  day,  or  week,  may  see  them  advocating  some  new  but 
still  greatest  challenge  of  the  century !  Yet  through  all  these 
changes  runs  the  note  of  objective  sincerity:  their  loves  may 
change,  but  they  still  believe  in  the  things  they  advocate. 

If  these  "  people  of  principle  "  are  of  mature  years,  they 
may  have  become  disagreeably  persistent  and  dogmatic.  Most 
young  people  grow  old,  given  the  element  of  time.  And  age 
tends  to  settle  into  one,  or  a  few,  items  of  importance.  But, 
even  so,  one  knows  what  such  people  have  to  offer ! 

It  is  not  so  with  those  who  play  with  life  and  destiny ;  with 
the  life  and  destiny  of  other  people,  that  is  to  say.  There  is 
a  curious  egotism  about  the  opportunist.  He  has  a  certain 
ability  to  identify  his  own  personality  with  the  Oversoul. 
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"  You  do  not  know,"  said  the  newly  elected  opportunist 
president  of  a  great  university  to  a  somewhat  rebellious  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  "  You  do  not  know  how  necessary  it  is 
for  my  administration  to  be  a  success!"  It  may  be  that  the 
success  of  the  whole  university  program  and  the  success  of 
each  member  of  the  faculty  were  all  implied  in  the  success  of 
the  president.  But  the  attitude  is  a  bit  too  much  in  the  role 
of  Jove ;  and  the  after  history  of  the  case  cited  indicates  that 
the  president  had  no  interest  either  in  the  success  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  or  in  the  personal  success  of  the  various 
teachers.  His  real  meaning  was:  "  If  I  am  successful  in  this 
present  job,  I  shall  shortly  be  chosen  for  a  much  more  impor- 
tant job!  " 

Schools  furnish  many  examples  of  this  type  of  individual. 
He  is  not  unknown  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Statesman- 
ship has  been,  of  course,  his  familiar  habitation.  Industry 
has  known  him;  but  modern  industry,  with  its  multiplied 
ramifications,  cannot  endure  him  long.  Religion  has  been 
peculiarly  subject  to  his  depredations;  he  can  easily  hide  in 
the  long  shadows  of  the  churches.  Morality,  too,  has  been 
manipulated  by  him:  he  has  large  ability  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason.  Most  of  us  are  extremely  credulous, 
willing  to  be  deceived.  And  the  opportunist  is  always  plausi- 
ble, willing  and  able  to  convince! 

He  talks  much  of  Leadership.  "  What  would  the  mob 
do  without  Leaders  ?"  he  asks.  Nobody  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question,  of  course.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  go  much  more  completely  astray  without  leaders  than 
they  have  gone  with  them.  Perhaps  the  race  will  have  to 
make  an  experiment  in  that  direction  some  day. 

He  talks  much  of  progress.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
situation  would  undoubtedly  disclose  the  fact  that  he  identi- 
fies progress  with  change.  He  changes  continuously  himself, 
and  always,  as  he  fondly  hopes,  toward  something  better. 
In  so  far  as  people  follow  him  in  his  changes,  he  finds  that 
they,  too,  are  making  progress. 

He  talks  much.  By  much  discourse  he  is  able  to  keep  the 
minds  of  men  from  functioning  critically.  Therein  lies  his 
safety.  Words  are  his  stock  in  trade.  Usually  he  has  charm 
of  oratory.  Catchwords  are  the  burglars'  tools  by  means 
of  which  he  makes  entry  into  the  attention  of  his  dupes. 
Once  on  the  inside,  he  is  an  adept  at  manhandling  the  course 
of  action.    He  can  justify  any  program  of  which  he  is  author. 

Of  course,  events  sometimes  challenge  him,  overtake  him, 
ride  him  down.  But  a  good  opportunist  is  not  routed  by  any 
ordinary  event.  There  have  been  those  who  could  talk  an 
event  out  of  countenance.  Events  yield  to  surgical  treatment. 
They  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again  in  more 
satisfactory  fashion.  History,  says  Ferrero,  is  not  a  record 
of  events.  It  is  a  record  of  the  legends  that  opportunist  indi- 
viduals, groups  and  times  have  built  up  about  themselves.  The 
opportunist  is  a  builder  of  legends,  a  falsifier  of  events,  a 
romancer  in  history.    The  world  is  still  at  his  mercy! 
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THE   GOOSE-STEP 

A  Study  of  American  Education 

by  Upton  Sinclair 


Who  owns  the  colleges,  and  why? 

Are  your  sons  and  daughters  getting  education, 

or  propaganda?     And  whose  propaganda? 

No  man  can  ask  more  important  questions  than 

these;  and  here  for  the  first  time  the  questions 

are  answered  in  a  book. 

Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  the  interlocking 
directors  of  railroads  and  steel  and  oil  and  coal  and 
credit  In  the  United  States  are  also  the  interlocking 
trustees  of  American  ' '  higher  ' '  education  ?  Do  you  think 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  should  be  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  our  government,  or  on  the  lines  of  our  de- 
partment-stores? Do  you  know  that  eighty -five  percent 
of  college  and  university  professors  are  dissatisfied  with 
being  managed  by  floor-walkers?  Do  you  know  for  how 
many  different  actions  and  opinions  a  professor  may  lose 
his  job?  Do  you  know  bow  many  professors  have  to  do 
their  own  laundry?  Do  you  know  why  American  college 
presidents  with  few  exceptions  are  men  who  do  not  tell 
the  truth?  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  "  social  posi- 
tion "  takes  precedence  over  scholarship  in  American 
academic  life?  Do  yon  know  to  what  extent  our  educa- 
tion has  become  a  by-product  of  gladiatorial  combats? 

A  few  of  the  institution!  dealt  with: 

The  University  of  the  House  of  Morgan ;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Lee-Higginson  ;  The  University  of  U.  G.  I.  ;  The 
Tiger's  Lair ;  The  Bull-dog's  Den ;  The  University  of  the 
Black  Hand ;  The  University  of  the  Lumber  Trust ;  The 
University  of  the  Chimes ;  The  Universities  of  the  Ana- 
conda ;  The  University  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints ;  The 
Mining  Camp  University;  The  Colleges  of  the  Smelter 
Trust ;  The  University  of  Wheat ;  The  University  of  the 
Ore  Trust ;  The  University  of  Standard  Oil ;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Judge  Gary;  The  University  of  the  Grand 
Duchess ;  The  University  of  Automobiles ;  The  University 
of  the  Steel  Trust :  The  University  of  Heaven ;  The  Uni- 
versity of  Jabbergrab. 

A  few  other  ehopter  heaiingi: 

The  Interlocking  President;  Nicholas  Miraculous;  The 
Lightning-Change  Artist;  The  Academic  Department- 
Store;  Stealing  a  Trust  Fund;  Peacocks  and  Slums;  The 
Fortress  of  Mediaevalism ;  The  Dean  of  Imperialism; 
The  Stanford  Skeleton  ;  The  Academic  Wink  ;  Education 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago;  The  Harpooner  of  Whales;  The  Proc- 
ess of  Fordizatlon ;  The  Growth  of  Jabbergrab ;  The 
Large  Mushrooms ;  The  Little  Toad-Stools ;  The  Orang- 
outang Hunters ;  The  Semi-Simian  Mob ;  The  Rah-Rah 
Boys ;  Damn  the  Faculty ;  The  Foundations  of  Fraud ; 
The  Bolshevik  Hunters;  The  Helen  Ghouls;  The  Shep- 
ard's  Crook ;  The  Academic  Rabbits. 

Now  ready.     Cloth,  500  pages,  $2.00;  paper  bound, 

$1.00;    postage    paid.      Upton    Sinclair,    Pasadena, 

California. 


The  White  House 


A  NATIONAL  FORUM 

An  annual  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  social  aspects  of  : 
Proposed  legislation. 
Results  of  legislation  secured. 
Public  outdoor  relief. 
Public  health. 
Mental  hygiene. 
Immigration. 
Industry. 
Recreation. 
Citizenship. 
Prison  administration. 
Probation. 
Education. 
Religion. 
Public  opinion. 

The  changing  basis  of  the  law. 
Court  administration. 
Labor  problems. 
Rural  problems. 

Public  agencies  and  institutions. 
Local  community  problems. 
Social  hygiene. 
Organization  of  social  forces. 
Publicity. 
Financing. 
Kindred  subjects. 


SOth  Anniversary 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  16-23 

To  many  people,  the  first  visit  to  Washington 
is  the  first  time  that  American  history  seems  wholly 
real.  Actually  to  see  the  seat  of  government,  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  makes  the  page  of 
history  vivid.  One  really  feels  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  and  Roosevelt.  Washington  is 
rich  in  historic  interest  on  every  hand.  And  it 
is  surpassingly  beautiful  in  May. 

Of  course  these  are  only  incidental  reasons  why 
it  will  be  especially  interesting  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Conference  this  year.  The  Conference  itself 
will  be  the  great  attraction.  It  attains  its  50th 
milestone  and  the  semi-centennial  will  be  a  high- 
water  mark  of  interest  and  importance.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  unique  in  organization  and  notable 
in  content. 

Each  day  of  the  Conference  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  single  topic,  the  relation 
between  social  work  and  health,  the  home,  law 
and  government,  the  church,  industry,  the  school, 
and  public  opinion.  It  will  indicate  that  social 
work  is  not  a  thing  apart,  but  has  a  very  vital 
relation  to  these  fundamental  institutions  of  so- 
ciety. Speakers  of  outstanding  ability  from  this 
country  and  abroad  will  be  on  the  program. 

ON  TO  WASHINGTON! 

Special  rates  on  railroads.  For  information  in 
regard  to  the  Conference,  railroad  rates,  hotel  res- 
ervations, etc.,  write  to 

William   Hammond   Parker,  General  Secretary, 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 

1714  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Capitol 


GENERAL  SUBJECT: 

"Social  Work  in  the  Life  of  Today" 

SPECIAL    TOPICS    AND    CHAIR- 
MEN 

THURSDAY,  May  17— HEALTH. 
Dr.    Livingston    Farrand,    Presi- 
dent, Cornell  University. 

Fbidat,  May  18 — INDUSTRY. 
Rev.     John     A.     Ryan,     Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Satubday,     May     19 — LAW     AND 
GOVERNMENT. 
Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean,  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

Sunday,  May  20— THE  CHURCH. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  former 
President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

Monday,  May  21 — THE  HOME. 
Porter    R.    Lee,     Director,    New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Tuesday,  May  22 — THE  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Wooley,  Assistant 
Director,  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Wednesday,  May  23 — P  U  B  L  I  C 
OPINION. 
Dr.    John    H.    Finley,    Associate 
Editor,  New  York  Times. 
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Estelle  and  Sam 

(Continued  from  page  776) 
bureau  proved  that  she  was  correct,  and  that  Sam  had  once 
again  ventured  upon  matrimony  without  the  formality  either 
of  a  divorce,  or  of  removal  to  another  city.  If  ever  Estelle 
had  a  tantrum  she  had  one  then.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she 
was  fond  of  Sam.  Whatever  she  had  done  before  she  met 
him,  she  had  not  swerved  from  her  devotion  to  him  since  their 
marriage.  She  could  do  everything  in  the  world  for  him  but 
hold  her  tongue.  And  now  that  he  had  left  her  for  another 
woman  she  made  no  effort  to  hold  it  "  She  would  get  him 
and  get  him  good."  "  She  would  show  that  black-faced  girl 
where  she  got  off,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  So  the  charge  was 
made  against  him  by  his  wife,  and  once  more,  within  a  year 
and  a  half,  Sam  stood  before  the  judge's  desk  and  faced  the 
charge  of  bigamy. 

He  and  Estelle  had  been  married  in  another  state,  which 
necessitated  some  delay  in  looking  up  the  record  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  during  that  interval  Sam  was  committed  to  the  work- 
house. This  left  both  wives  at  large  in  the  same  city.  Suddenly 
we  heard  nothing  of  the  affair.  Estelle  seemed  to  have  quieted 
down,  and  to  our  astonishment  we  learned  that  she  had  suc- 
cumbed to  a  morbid  curiosity  to  see  her  rival  and  had  called 
upon  her  at  Sam's  new  flat.  From  seeing  her,  the  acquaintance 
had  progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  two  girls  spent  all  of  their 
free  time  in  one  another's  company  and  were  known  to  have  had 
not  only  long  confidential  talks  together  about  the  man  they 
both  loved,  but  to  have  had  luncheon  with  Sam  as  an  invited 
guest  on  his  release  from  the  workhouse.  Later  Sam  was 
taken  to  see  the  baby,  in  whom  he  had  shown  much  interest  of 
late,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  all  the  friends,  Estelle  an- 
nounced that  she  wished  to  drop  the  case. 

If  a  wife  prosecutes  her  husband  for  bigamy  he  can  be  put 
in  the  "  Pen."  But  unless  she  or  his  unlawful  wife  or  some 
one  else  is  interested  enough  to  pursue  the  matter  it  drops  of 
its  own  weight,  and  such  seemed  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
suit  against  Sam.  Whether  when  he  was  faced  with  his  former 
wife  he  had  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  her  favor,  or  whether  it 


was  the  baby,  who  is  a  boy  any  man  might  be  proud  of — or 
whether  it  was  the  less  sentimental  prospect  of  three  to  five 
years  in  the  "Pen" — who  shall  say?  At  any  rate,  Sam  was 
swinging  back  to  Estelle,  who  was  looking  very  pretty  and 
stylish  in  some  new  clothes  she  was  buying  by  installments.  His 
renewal  of  devotion  was  the  more  easy,  as  the  dark  lady  had 
other  friends  who  were  willing  to  console  her,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  she  had  given  up  the  flat  and  sold  the  furniture. 

We  saw  little  of  Estelle  during  this  period.  Occasionally  she 
called  us  up  to  say  she  would  never  speak  to  Sam  again,  and 
that  she  intended  to  begin  the  prosecution.  But  since  the  next 
day  invariably  brought  a  recantation,  no  one  paid  much  attention 
to  her.  We  were  too  thoroughly  out  of  patience  with  them 
both  to  bother  with  them.  Finally  we  heard  that  "  Stell "  had 
taken  a  flat  and  that  Sam  was  living  in  it,  although  his  wife  kept 
her  housework  position  in  order  to  pay  the  baby's  board.  Ap- 
parently she  had  given  up  the  struggle  of  trying  to  make  Sam 
pay  it,  and  he,  without  that  responsibility,  was  willing  to  live  in 
her  flat  so  long  as  she  paid  the  rent. 

So  that  is  how  it  stands.  Sam  is  working  and  Estelle  is  work- 
ing. Estelle  is  rather  more  steadily  at  work  than  Sam,  and  the 
baby's  board  and  Sam's  stylish  suits  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  her  pocket  than  out  of  that  of  her  reclaimed  hus- 
band, although  he  pays  her  way  handsomely  to  an  occasional 
show. 

So  long  as  she  does  not  live  with  him  she  does  not  scold 
him  quite  so  much,  and  so  far  Sam  has  not  married  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Estelle  loves  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  loves  the  baby.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sam  is  proud 
of  the  husky  boy  who  resembles  him  so  closely,  and,  while  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  how  much  constancy  of  affection  Sam 
is  capable  of  toward  any  woman,  at  least  he  has  been  married 
to  Estelle  longer  than  he  has  ever  been  married  to  any  one  else, 
and  whatever  his  lapses  in  behavior,  they  have  not  as  yet  sent 
him  again  to  the  workhouse. 

Both  Sam  and  his  wife  are  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
dark  lady  and  with  her  husband,  and  they  often  play  cards  with 
them  on  a  Sunday  evening.  They  even  joke  about  the  resem- 
blance between  their  two  eldest  children. 


TO  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WHO  READ  THE  SURVEY 

Dear  friends  and  work- fellows : — 

You  have  seen  the  announcement  of  my  book.     It  is  writ- 
ten for  you  and  I  believe  you  will  like  most  of  it  pretty  well. 
Some  of  it,  maybe,  you  won't  like  quite  so  much,  but  I  have 
told  of  things  as  they  look  to  me,  and  as  now  I  have  only  myself 
to  be  responsible  for,  I  can  say  just  what  I  think  about  anything. 
It  will  run  to  about  450  pages  and  a  prominent  publisher,  who 
has  been  coquetting  with  me  about  publishing  it  since  last  Sep- 
tember, says  it  must  sell  for  $4.50.    But,  if  you  will  help,  I  will 
publish  it  myself  and  the  regular  price  will  be  $3.00.     I  know 
how;  I  have  a  good  printer  who  got  out  several  of  the  Con- 
ference Proceedings  for  me  when  I  was  secretary,  and  he  will 
do  a  good  job,  and  have  it  ready  for  the  Conference  in  May. 
Now  I  want  ONE  THOUSAND  people  to  join  me  in  an  AD- 
VENTURE in  CO-OPERATIVE  PUBLISHING.     I  want  to 
print  a  big  first  edition,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost.    Every  one  who 
will    send   his   subscription   by   April    1st,    shall 
have  a  copy  for  $2.25  net  (plus  twenty-five  cents 
if  mailed).    So  if  you  are  with  me,  please  fill  out 
and  send  the  adjoining  coupon  at  once. 

Faithfully  yours, 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


TO  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

1027  Lake  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Put  me  down  as  one  of  the  first  thousand.     I  enclose  check 
for  $2.25,  I  will  get  my  copyjat  the  Conference 

check  for  $2.50,  send  by  mail 

Name   


OR 


Address 
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Communications 

(Continued  from  page  809) 

Therefore,  if  one  has  the  will  to  investigate,  time,  a  certain 
knowledge  of  basic  laws,  and  intellectual  honesty,  the  test  can 
be  made  with  the  following  supplies:  A  radio  variable  resist- 
ance box,  ten  yards  of  insulated  wire,  and  two  square  feet  of 
thin  aluminum  for  ground  plates  and  electrodes. 

There  is  just  one  more  essential,  a  judicial  mind. 

J.  B.  BUEHLER 

President  Electronic  Research  Association  of  New  York 

DR.  EMERSON   REPLIES 

It  seems  to  me  that  Huxley  said  it  was  the  function  of  the 
philosopher  to  expound  theories  which  would  accommodate  the 
assembled  facts  of  science  and  the  function  of  the  scientist  to 
establish  facts  and  thus  test  the  validity  of  philosophical  theories. 
Is  Albert  Abrams  either  one  or  the  other? 

It  may  be  Albert  Abrams'  theory  that  John  Doe  has  "cerebro- 
spinal strain,  6  ohms,"  apparently  presumed  to  be  a  congenital 
attenuated  syphilis  of  bovine  type  originally  acquired  through  a 
supposititious  vaccination  against  smallpox.  But  what  is  bovine 
syphilis?  The  simple  ipse  dixit  of  a  man  who  has  not  proved 
to  the  science  of  medicine  that  there  is  such  a  disease  is  valueless. 
What  is  the  cause  of  bovine  syphilis?  What  are  its  manifesta- 
tions other   than   this   wholly   fanciful   electronic   reaction? 

The  ambition  of  Abrams'  adherents  to  have  the  electronic 
theory  investigated  is  laudable  even  though  laughable.  The 
most  elementary  precaution  of  a  proponent  of  a  theory  of  dis- 
ease is  to  provide  himself  with  a  few  facts  before  he  makes  his 
bow  in  public.  Why  should  others  investigate  this  most  improb- 
able theory  until  Albert  Abrams  has  taken  the  same  trouble 
himself?  Neither  the  technique  of  his  own  so-called  electronic 
reactions  nor  his  baseless  pronouncements  as  diagnoses  are  such 
as   to  justify  any  one  in  spending  a  moment  in  investigation. 

We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  20,000  reported  diagnoses 
or  in  the  three  million  finger  taps  made  by  Abrams,  as  in  some 
one  case  where  a  causal  relationship  is  shown  between  the 
claimed  blood  reaction  and  the  claimed  disease,  which  could  not 
be  found  in  another  person  free  from  the  disease.  If  Abrams 
has  case  records  worthy  of  scientific  investigation  let  him  publish 
them.  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  start  the  investigation  the 
Survey  is  urged  to  sponsor. 

But,  after  all,  must  we  take  it  so  seriously?  It  is  as  the  en- 
tertainer of  nations  that  Abrams  should  be  hailed.  For  so  small 
a  matter  as  a  ten  dollar  fee  every  doubting  Thomas  now  can 
discover  his  true  religious  belief,  vide  infra.  The  popular  ques- 
tion for  the  Lenten  season  should  be,  "Where  is  your  dulness? 
In  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  area  or  where  the  Baptists'  lies, 
so  close  to  the  appendix?  "  Haven  Emerson,  M.  D. 


Photographic  reproduction 
from  Albert  Abrams' 
house  organ  Physico- 
Clinical  Medicine  for 
September,  1922.  This 
chart  represents  the  areas 
of  dulness  Abrams  claims 
to  have  found  in  deter- 
mining the  religion  of  in- 
dividuals by  means  of  the 
"Electronic  Reactions."  1 
represents  the  areas  of 
dulness  for  a  Catholic; 
2,  Methodist;  3,  Seventh 
Day  Adventist;  4,  The- 
osophist;  5,  Protestant; 
6,  Jew 


Organizing  the  Home 

To  thb  Editor:  What  is  the  home  of  today  doing  toward 
preparing  its  boys  and  girls  for  "efficient  and  honorable  citizen- 
ship? Even  the  casual  observer  reports  the  tendency  to  build  up 
a  wealth  of  social  activities  outside  the  home.  Settlement  clubs 
for  every  member  of  the  family  from  the  grandmother  to  the 
kindergarten  age,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  the  Woodcraft 
League  and  other  organizations  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is 
indeed  time  that  more  effort  was  made  to  stimulate  interesting 
home  life  for  the  family. 

Family  meetings  in  the  home  are  a  great  medium  for  pro- 
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ducing  unity  as  well  as  a  pronounced  educational  factor.  The 
plans  and  methods  of  conducting  such  meetings  are  many  and 
varied.  Heads  of  families,  by  a  little  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration, should  be  best  able  to  formulate  and  follow  such  an 
one  as  would  suit  their  own  family  needs  best.  A  simple  sug- 
gestive outline  follows: 

Let  the  father  act  as  president,  with  mother  as  his  counselor, 
or  if  there  are  adult  children  two  counselors  would  be  in  even 
better  order,  a  member  of  the  family  as  secretary  and  treasurer, 
another  member  as  musical  director.  Let  the  small  boys  act  as 
ushers  or  deacons.  Procure  a  good  large  record  book  for  the 
minutes  and  have  the  secretary  record  all  minutes  and  impor- 
tant items  brought  out  in  the  meetings  under  the  name  of  the 
(father's  name)  family  meetings.  Record  interesting  school 
events  such  as  promotions  or  special  credits,  church  or  com- 
munity activities,  contagious  diseases,  investments  or  other 
interesting  points,  thereby  making  a  valuable  family  history. 

All  members  should  be  clean  and  in  proper  condition  to  attend 
and  the  meeting  be  conducted  with  dignity  and  order,  but  never 
tense  or  lacking  in  freedom  of  speech  or  action.  Father  always 
presides  but  each  member  in  turn  may  be  appointed  to  conduct 
the  meeting  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  program.  By  this 
action  individual  responsibility  and  confidence  will  be  developed, 
and  if  sufficient  variety  is  introduced  the  meetings  will  never 
become  tiresome.  Opportunities  are  afforded  each  member  of 
the  family,  including  father  and  mother,  to  offer  an  appropriate 
prayer  for  opening  or  closing,  learning  to  select  appropriate 
songs,  how  to  make  a  motion,  conduct  a  business  meeting,  pre- 
sent a  subject,  in  short,  learning  to  meet  the  world  appropriately 
and  well  without  fear.  Unnumbered  subjects  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  members  in  their  turn  or  some  systematic  study 
pursued.  These  meetings  furnish  an  ideal  place  and  condition 
for  parents  to  get  close  to  the  children  and  teach  them  tactfully 
and  forcefully,  as  well  as  gracefully,  the  many  lessons  that  have 
to  be  taught,  and  a  great  amount  of  individual  teaching  can  be 
done  away  with.  Lucy  Wright  Snow 

Royal  Oak,  Mick. 

The  Visiting  Teacher's  Work 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  January  15,  the  author 
of  The  Cop  Will  Get  You  ably  suggests  the  establishment  of 
a  "  citizenship  teacher "  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  study 
neighborhood  needs,  and  supply  for  the  morally  undertrained 
children  such  opportunities  for  ethical  development  as  will 
insure  good  citizenship.  But  is  not  the  writer  suggesting  what 
is  the  present  function  of  the  visiting  teacher?  Is  it  not  the 
visiting  teacher  who  brings  to  busy  and  perplexed  parents  the 
latest  hints  on  child  training?  Does  she  not  open  to  mothers 
whose  perspective  is  limited  by  household  cares  to  the  four 
walls  of  their  apartments  the  better,  and  often  undreamed-of, 
methods  of  handling  Tony  and  Izzie;  the  benefits  of  social 
and  recreational  opportunities;  and  bring  into  young  lives  the 
moral  standards  of  our  western  civilization  to  replace  those 
of  narrower  social  contacts  and  stunted  developmental  oppor- 
tunities ? 

Is  it  not  the  visiting  teacher  who  having  "  pushed  aside  the 
regular  work  of  the  class-room  ...  is  able  to  answer  the  many 
such  calls  upon  her  and  to  give  the  many  hours  of  study  to 
her  district  and  its  needs,"  and  who  is  indeed  "  trained  .  .  . 
to  look  after  such  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  district?" 

Jessie  L.  Louderback 

President,  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers,  New  York 

Catherine  Breshkovsky's  Schools 

To  the  Editor:  The  interesting  article  in  the  Survey  for 
December  1,  telling  of  the  good  work  done  by  Catherine  Bresh- 
kovsky's schools  in  Russian  Carpathia,  and  their  great  need 
of  help,  did  not  mention  where  money  for  them  can  be  sent. 
It  should  be  sent  through  the  American  Express  to  A.  A. 
Beskida,  president  of  the  School  Fund,  Civil  Administration, 
Uzhorod,  Karpato-Russ,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Or  I  will  gladly 
forward   any  contributions. 

Catherine  Breshkovsky's  own  address  is  Prague  Sanatoria, 
care  Dr.  Kramers,  Praha  Bubenec,  Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medi- 
cine, Community  Problems  and  Organization, 
Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training 
under  professional  executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service 
training  given  by  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after 
completing  the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  BALL,  Registrar. 


H>mith  College  School  for 
Social  ?$ork 

Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers  Community  Service  Workers 

Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session — July  5,   1023 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH   COLLEGE,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From? 

Two   reprints  from   articles  in  The   Survey  which   answer 
practical  questions  on  federation  organization  and  practice. 

Financial  Federations 
By  William  J.  Norton 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 
Price  25  cents,  6  copies  $1,  25  copies  $3,  postpaid 

Welfare  Federations 
By  Edward  T.  Devine 

Contributing  Editor  Thb  Survey 
Price  50  cents,  3  copies  $1,  25  copies  $6,  postpaid 

The  Survey 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


Miss    GERALDINE   P.    DILLA,   A.   M. 


now  studying   in  the   University  of   London 
will  conduct  another  party  on  a 


European   To u r   in 

For  particulars  address  either 
Mrs.  May  S.   Dilla,  Waterloo,  Indiana,  or 
Miss    Eloise    Andrews,    Florala,    Alabama 


1923 


WANTED 


Copies     of     Thi      Scbvby     for 

August    15.    October    1,    October 

15,  1922,  and  January  1  and  15, 

1923.      Subscribers   who   do   not 

bind  their  copies  will   confer  a 

real  favor  by  returning  them  for  the  use  of  libraries  and  others  who 

maintain  a  file  for  public  use.     Please  mail  to  The  Subvuy,  112  East 

19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Announcement  of  Courses  for  the 
year   1923-1924   is  now  available. 
Among  other  things,  the  booklet  tells 
that  beginning  October  first  the  curric- 
ulum will  be  reorganized  on  a  Four 
Quarter  Plan.    Thereafter,  the  student 
can  matriculate  for  a  diploma  by  enter- 
ing the  school  in  any  October,  January, 
March  or  June.     Graduation  will  fol- 
low the  satisfactory  completion  of  six 
quarters  of  study.     A  copy  of 
the  announcement  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
yew  York 


THE 

NEW  STUDENT 

An  international  student  fortnightly  devoted  to 
honest  education  and  free  speech  in  the 
colleges. 

"  Never,  since  the  Middle  Ages  have  students  so 
organized  themselves  as  now.  A  return  may 
soon  be  expected  to  the  times  when  (as  at  St. 
Andrew's  today)  students  chose  their  own  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  even  appointed  their  own  proc- 
tors and  professorial  staff." 

Graham    Wallas 

speaking     at     the     English     National 
Union  of  Students,  November  23,  1922 

FOLLOW  WITH  US  THE 
STUDENT   RENASCENCE 

Wisconsin  students  publish  an  inde- 
pendent  political   organ. 
Chinese     students     oust     notoriously 
corrupt  public  officials. 
German    students    elect    a     national 
student  congress  with  large  powers. 


To  The  National  Student  Forum 
2929   Broadway,  New  York 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription   (18  issues,  pub- 
lished during  the  college  year)  to  THE  NEW  STUDENT. 


Name   . . 
Address 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask    for    Booklet    S— it    will    be    sent    postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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put  up,   and  withal  so  efficient. 
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Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  808) 
of   the  world.     Similarly   in   the  very  casual   reference   to   the 
dams  for  water  power  and  irrigation  purposes,  accomplishments 
in  this  field  by  federal,  state  and  private  agencies  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  thirty  years  fail  to  be  mentioned. 

To  the  Englishman  at  all  times  and  to  geologists  generally  the 
analysis  and  story  of  England's  structure  of  clays,  gravels  and 
chalk  is  useful.  Few  of  us  in  the  United  States  are  as  familiar 
with  the  importance  of  soil  and  subsoil,  rock,  drainage  and 
climate  in  our  native  states  as  the  peripatetic  Englishman  is  in 
his  most  fascinating  island. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Garnett's  betrays  the  devotee  and  the  stu- 
dent. It  may  be  described  as  parochial  in  scope,  too  partial 
for  the  engineer  or  sanitarian,  too  local  in  its  story  for  general 
educational  purposes.  H.  E. 

The  First  American  Landscape  Architect 

FORTY  TEARS  OP  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE,  VOL.  I.  EARLY 
YEARS  AND  EXPERIENCES,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  131  pp. 
Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the 
Subvey. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  JR.  and  Theodora  Kim- 
ball have  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work  in  editing  this  bio- 
graphy— for  the  most  part  composed  of  original  letters  and 
journals — of  America's  first  and  foremost  landscape  architect — 
a  term  which  he  himself  invented  to  distinguish  his  aims  from 
those  of  landscape  gardeners  who  amid  the  multitude  and  variety 


of  their  trees  often  did  not  see  the  forest  and  certainly  had  little 
conception  of  the  placing  of  buildings  and  improvements  in  a 
landscape  as  a  work  of  art.  The  story  of  Olmsted's  childhood 
and  youth  gives  glimpses  of  New  England  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  reflected  in  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
mind.  His  love  of  nature,  which  he  shared  with  others  of  his 
environment,  gradually  became  a  love  of  landscape  and  his 
experimenting  in  horticulture  grew  to  experiments  in  the  use 
of  large  tracts  of  land  as  materials  in  an  art  which  was  destined 
later  to  give  America  public  and  private  parks  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

When  Olmsted  was  called  to  administer  and  develop  Central 
Park,  New  York,  there  were  no  public  parks  worthy  of  that 
name  in  that  metropolis  or  any  other  great  American  city. 
He  complained  in  one  of  his  early  writings  that  the  American 
citizen  had  no  place  of  dignity  or  beauty  where  he  could  take  a 
stroll  in  the  evenings.  To  fill  an  evident  social  need  was  as 
much  the  motive  that  underlay  his  creative  activity  as  was  his 
artistic  impulse.  So,  under  his  leadership  through  many  years, 
American  landscape  architecture  became  more  and  more  a  pub- 
lic art,  freeing  itself,  so  far  as  parks  were  concerned,  from  the 
model  of  the  English  country  seat  and  entering  into  an  ever 
closer  conception  of  the  relation  of  land  development  to  city 
development.  Later  volumes,  no  doubt,  will  give  opportunities 
for  a  fuller  appraisal  of  what  Olmsted  has  meant  to  American 
life;  we  can  think  of  no  other  American  of  the  last  generation 
whose  biography,  so  far  withheld,  could  be  more  significant. 


WHAT   EVERY   CITIZEN   SHOULD   KNOW,    by   George  B.   Dunham. 
Ginn  <t  Co.    76  pp.    Price  $.72  postpaid  of  the  Subvey. 

"How  is  a  city  divided?  .  .  .  Why  do  we  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July?  .  .  .  What  does  a  voter  do  on  election 
day?" — several  hundred  questions  of  this  sort  with  their  an- 
swers make  up  a  useful  little  handbook  for  young  or  would- 
be  citizens.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  included 
in  fulL 

"APITAL'S  DUTY  TO  THE  WAGE  EARNER,  by  John  Calder.  Long- 
'  mans,  Green  &  Co.    326  pp.    Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  the  Suave*. 

From    forty   years'   experience   with   industrial   problems,    Mr. 
Calder  suggests  principles  and  practice  in  handling  the  human 
factors   in   industry.      Part  of   the   material   in   this  book  was 
previously  published  in  Survey  Graphic. 
FEEDING,   DIET   AND   THE    GENERAL   CARE I   OF   CHILDREN,    by 

Albert  J.  Bell,  A.B.,  it.D.     F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     276 

pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Subvey. 

A  useful,  up-to-date  text  book  for  mothers  and  nurses;  it  gives 
diet  lists,  tables  of  weight,  height,  etc.,  explicit  instructions  for 
daily  routine  and  for  meeting  various  emergencies  in  the  care 
of  young  children. 


ESS\YS,  by  Percy  Stickney  Grant.     Barper  &  Bros.     174  pp.     Price 

$1.75  postpaid  of  the  Subvey.  , 

Dostoevsky,  Shaw,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  sculpture,  poetry, 
all  discussed  in  turn  by  the  preacher  whose  iconoclastic  ser- 
mons frequently  make  news  for  the  Monday  morning  papers 
of  New  York. 

A  FIFTH  AVENUE  PARADE  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  by  Percy  ^tickney 
Grant     Harper  <t  Bros.     178  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  Sub- 

VBY. 

Mr.  Grant  seems  more  eager  to  put  across  a  message  than  to 
decorate  a  phrase. 

I    BELIEVE   IN   GOD   AND   IN   EVOLUTION,  »V  WOliam  W.   Jf.   D. 

Keen.    Dippincott.     100  pp.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  Subvei. 

An  address  by  a  professor  of  surgery  explaining  how  one's  be- 
liefs in  Christianity  and  in  modern  scientific  theories  may  be 
reconciled. 

CHURCH    STREET,    by    Jean    Carter    Cochran. 
227  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  Subvey. 

Stories  of  the  good  folk  in  "  our  village." 

WHAT  CIVILIZATION  OWES  TO  ITALY    by  James  J.  ^akj.     Sfrof- 
ford  Co.    432  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  the  Submy. 

"  Italy  for  the  past  thousand  years,"  says  Dr.  Walsh,  "  has  been 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  the  arts,  the  fountain  head  of  l'*"*- 
ture,  the  foster-mother  of  education,  the  beneficent  patron  of  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and,  though  this  is  less  well  recognized,  the 
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faithful  nurse  of  the  sciences."  This  book  is  packed  with  the 
facts,  opinions  and  historical  data  on  which  he  rests  this  claim, 
and  excellently  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Italian  art. 

HOW   TO   MAKE   THE    CHURCH    GO,    by   Rev.    William   B.    Leach. 
Qeorge  H.  Doran  Co.    128  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

A  bag  of  tricks  for  the  "  modern  minister  executive,"  suggest- 
ing how  he  may  use  some  of  the  methods  of  successful  business 
to  build  up  church  attendance  and  support. 

SALOME    OP    THE    TENEMENTS,     by    Anzia     Yezierska.       Boni    <t 
Liveright.    290  pp.    Price  $ 2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survby. 

A  bitter  emotional  novel  of  the  mismatch  between  a  passionate 
young  Russian  Jewess  of  the  Ghetto  and  an  intellectual  aristo- 
crat from  New  England.  Miss  Yezierska  weaves  into  the  story 
a  denunciation  of  settlement  work  and  its  motives. 

SURAL   CALIFORNIA,    by  E.  J.   Wickson.      Macmillan   Co.      399   pp. 
Illustrated.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

Professor  Wickson  discusses  in  detail  the  natural  resources  of 
California,  the  character  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  sociological 
factors  that  have  influenced  its  development. 

THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  AVENUE,  by  Helen  R.  Martin.     Dodd,  Mead 
d  Co.    348  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

A  story  written  to  show  the  need  of  freeing  a  minister  from  the 
domination  of  a  Deacon  Money-bags. 

EBONY  AND  IVORY,  by  Llewelyn  Powys.     American  Library  Service. 
223  pp     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

Vivid  stories  of  Africa  written  from  first-hand  knowledge  and 
permeated  with  compelling  pessimism. 

MYSTERY  AT  GENEVA,  by  Rose  Macaulay.     Boni  <£  Liveright.     248 
pp.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  Survby. 

The  author  of  Potterism  has  tried  her  hand  at  a  detective 
story — skilfully  done,  but  far  less  deserving  of  success  than  her 
earlier  novels. 

POLITICAL  CHRISTIANITY,  by  A.  Maude  Royden.     G.  P.   Putnam* 
Sons.    143  pp.    Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  the  Survby. 

PRAYER  AS  A  FORCE,   by  A..  Maude  Royden.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
132  pp.     Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  the  Survby. 

Addresses  by  London's  famous  woman  preacher  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles  to  our  duty  as  citizens  and  on  the 
psychology  and  use  of  prayer.  Miss  Royden  has  been  recently 
lecturing  in  the  United  States. 

SONGS  OF  UNREST,   by  Bernice  Lesbia  Kenyon.      Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    95  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

These  "  first  poems  "  establish  the  young  author  as  decidedly 
above  the  rank  of  "  promising."  Miss  Kenyon  writes  with 
thought  as  well  as  feeling.  Many  of  her  lyrics  conjure  up  warm 
memories  of  sea  and  woods. 


FLAMING  YOUTH,   by  Warner  Fabian. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  Survby. 


Boni  &  Liveright.     336  pp. 


A  superficial,  highly  spiced  novel  in  which  the  younger  genera- 
tion runs  riot,  experimenting  carelessly  with  life,  ever  hunting 
some  new  stimulus. 

THE  SOLDIER  AND  DEATH,  by  Arthur  Ransome.     B.   W.  Huebsch. 
46  pp.    Price  $.75  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

An  amusing  folk  story  translated  from  the  Russian — there  are 
goblins  and  adventure  and  magic  in  it,  and  a  moral  shrewdly 
concealed. 


DAN'S  TOMORROW,   by  William  Heyliger. 
pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.     256 


Labor  problems  put  in  terms  of  a  story  for  boys.  Tony  Car- 
melli,  son  of  the  labor  leader,  and  Dan  Terriss,  son  of  the 
employer  at  whose  plant  a  strike  was  called,  spend  a  summer 
at  a  boys'  camp  and  absorb  industrial  philosophy  as  well  as 
fresh  air. 

GETTING  READY  TO  BE  A  MOTHER,  by  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Blar- 
com,  R.  N.  Macmillan  Co.  237  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the 
Survey. 

A  valuable  manual  on  the  expectant  mother's  care  of  herself 
and  her  baby.  Instructions  and  explanations  are  set  forth  simply 
and  in  detail.  The  author  was  formerly  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  instructor  in  obstetrical  nursing  and  the  care  of  infants 
and  children  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 


None   Genuine    Without   Trade   Mark 


Tired? 


D 


ID  you  rest  well  last  night?  Ever 
hear  that  question?  How  could  you 
always  answer  it? 

Running  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  sides  are  sensitive,  tired,  weary 
nerves.  They  must  have  perfect  comfort 
and  rest.  To  insure  this  much  study  has 
been  given  by  physicians,  sanitariums  and 
hospitals.  They  have  found  the  greatest 
aid  in  perfect  conditions  for  repose  of  the 
nerve  system.  Sanitary  beds  are  all  im- 
portant. You  may  have  a  good  mattress 
and  springs — that  is  not  enough.  They 
cannot  be  sanitary  and  fully  restful  to  the 
nerves  without  quilted  mattress  pads. 

Over  the  mattress  should  be  laid  an  Ex- 
celsior Quilted  Mattress  Pad;  over  this 
spread  your  sheets.  These  protectors  are 
made  of  bleached  white  muslin,  both  sides 
quilted  with  white  wadding  of  the  best 
grade  between.  This  assures  the  tired 
nerves  a  smooth  even  surface  to  rest  on, 
giving  them  free  action  and  healthy  re- 
spiratory conditions  which  are  not  possible 
with  the  ordinary  mattresses. 

Further,  they  keep  the  bed  and  babies' 
crib  clean  and  sweet,  and  mattresses  in  a 
perfect  sanitary  condition.  All  leading 
physicians  endorse  them.  Sanitariums, 
hospitals  and  leading  hotels  throughout 
the  country  use  them. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Mattress  Pads  wash 
easily  and  are  as  good  as  new  afterwards; 
cost  but  little  and  serve  to  protect  mat- 
tresses and  lengthen  their  service. 


EXCELSIOR    QUILTING   CO. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  di- 
rector; David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  An  organization  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  standards  and  require- 
ments.    Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION— Formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America.  Headquarters:  532  Seventeenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington., 
D.  C. ;  Administrative  Office,  370  Seyenth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  President;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D.,  1st  Vice-President;  Liv- 
ingston Farrand,  M.  D.,  2d  Vice-President;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  3d 
Vice-President;  Corcoran  Thom,  Treasurer;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.  D„ 
Secretary.  To  promote  the  healthful  development  of  children  from  birth 
to  maturity  through  the  proper  care  and  education  of  mothers  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  child;  through  assistance  to  physicians,  nurses,  health 
workers,  teachers  and  all  interested  in  child  health;  through  encouraging 
the  teaching  of  health  in  schools.  To  do  this  by  means  01  personal  con- 
ferences, public  addresses,  publication  of  educational  and  scientific  infor- 
mation, and  the  building  up  of  government  agencies  to  deal  with  child 
health.  Publishes  educational  literature  and  a  monthly  magazine— 
"Mother  and  Child." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— See  American  Child 
Health  Association. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president:  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secre- 
tary; Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va..  field  secretary.  Emphasises 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  la  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass,  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  East  15th  Street,   N.   Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request     Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and 
sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social- 
hygiene  programs.     Annual  membership  dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— See  American 
Child   Health  Association. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  improve  stand- 
ards and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with  children  and  to  make 
available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured  results  of  successful  effort. 
The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing it  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  work.  C.  C  Carstens, 
director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.,  New  York.  Ross 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Stemberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosensohn, 
chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 
girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.     H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  Inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  2Ind  St., 
New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  snd  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  O.  P.  Phenlx,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogera,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.     Free  Illustrated  literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago.  Atlanta, 
Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  S peers;  Treasurer,  B,  H.  Fancher;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  John  R.  Mott.     The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 


tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELIN- 
QUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  this 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  teacher 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  studies, 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES.  Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretary. 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Central 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organisation 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  192S  convention  contains  the  best  material 
obtainable  on  practical  legal  aid  work.     Copies  free  on  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  president;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  regarding 
race  problems,  lynchings,  etc  Membership  90,000,  with  350  branches. 
Membership,  $1.00  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Cratty, 
General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organ- 
ization maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  to  cover 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial, business,  student  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries  at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National 
Training  School  of  graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  the  professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture  work 
(generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months  practical  ex- 
perience on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced  course  requires  a  full 
year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  which 
a  professional  certificate  is  granted.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— 1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue,    N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 

Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action,    Press 
and  Publicity,   Lay  Organizations   (National   Council  of   Catholic   Men 
and    National    Council   of   Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic   Service    School  for   Women,   3400   Nineteenth   Street 
N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary; 105  East  22nd  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investiga- 
tions. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes. 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annual 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  F. 
Powlison,  general  secretary;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  with 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  community, 
city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  president;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director; 
Associate  Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V. 
Anderson;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education  psy- 
chiatric social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental 
Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
President,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent 
form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
in  May,  1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Cards,  field 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includes 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL   CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE— 44    East   23rd    St,    New   York. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest 
products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work, 
federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest  doth"  legislation. 
Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  funda- 
mental problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  more 
democratic  organisation  of  neighborhood  life 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  public 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Mag- 
azine, "  Public  Health  Nurse." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE—  For  social  service  among  Negroes.  L. 
Holllngs worth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary: 
127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  ont  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  worker*. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of 
Child  Welfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
publication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins.  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Maud  Swam,  President;  311  South 
Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the  work 
shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legis- 
lation.    Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA— 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher. 
secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organisation  of  year-round  municipal 
recreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  92.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ments. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities,  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ditions—John M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth ;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
gee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
urer; A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  secretary,  46S  W.  23rd  St.    A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


Appeals 


That  Get  a  Check  Out  of  Me 

Those  who  solicit  contributions  for  charitable  and  social 
agencies  often  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  point  of  view 
of  those  appealed  to.  BETTER  TIMES  is  therefore  pub- 
lishing statements  from  persons,  Robert  W.  deForest  and 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  for  example,  who  receive  innumerable  re- 
quests for  funds.  This  series  under  the  caption,  "  Appeals 
that  get  a  check  out  of  me,"  should  prove  extremely  helpful. 

MONEY  RAISING 

BETTER  TIMES  publishes  every  month  practical  articles 
on  money  raising,  publicity,  purchasing  and  other  adminis- 
trative and  business  problems  of  social  agencies.  It  makes 
available  the  latest  ideas  in  social  work  developed  in  New 
York  City.  It  tells  of  the  activities  and  administrative 
methods  of  the  2,000  social  agencies  in  the  metropolis.  It 
is  concise,  helpful,  stimulating.  $2  invested  in  a  subscrip- 
tion may  help  you  to  raise  or  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  social  agency  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

petter  Himt& 


106  Gold  St. 


New  York 


Is  the  Community  Chest  the  Best  Plan? 

(Continued  from  page  805) 

possibly  be  raised.  The  campaign  goal  is  not  attained. 
But  close  examination  of  the  results  shows  almost  invari- 
ably that  more  money  was  raised  than  under  the  separate 
method.  The  agencies  askings  were  cut,  but  they  had 
actually  more  money  to  spend  than  they  had  the  year  be- 
fore. 

A  federation  is  a  human  institution.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  will  fail  wherever  brains,  energy  and  faith 
are  not  put  into  it.  When  these  have  been  put  in  it  has 
succeeded  very  satisfactorily  in  scores  of  places  over  a 
series  of  years. 

9.  //  promotes  discord  by  devoting  public  money  to  sec- 
tarian uses.  In  most  states  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
support  of  agencies  under  sectarian  control  is  unlawful.  The 
community  chest  violates  the  spirit  of  this  law  by  collecting 
funds  from  the  general  public  under  pressure  and  appropriat- 
ing them  to  sectarian  agencies.  The  aggregate  amount  allowed 
by  the  chest  committee  in  some  cities  for  the  hospitals,  or- 
phanages and  other  agencies  belonging  to  one  of  the  great 
religious  bodies  is  by  many  considered  to  be  proportionately 
far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed  for  similar  agencies 
controlled  by  other  religious  bodies.  This  results  in  an  under- 
current of  religious  animosity  which  threatens  the  future 
of  the  chest. 

The  fundamental  error  of  this  position  arises  from  the 
failure  to  understand  that  the  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  social  welfare  of  all  groups  making  up  the 
community;  that  low  social  standards,  through  lack  of 
support  or  through  any  other  cause,  of  any  group  in  the 
community,  denominational  or  otherwise,  lowers  the  level 
of  the  community  as  a  whole;  that  the  effects  of  uncor- 
rected wrongs  existing  in  any  group  spread  and  render  at 
least  partially  unavailing  the  best  supported  and  best  man- 
aged efforts  of  the  remaining  groups,  and  of  course,  in- 
crease the  work  and  increase  the  expenses  of  all  the  social 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Probably  the  biggest  thing  the  federation  movement  has 
done  is  to  bring  the  religious  groups  together  in  the  com- 
mon temple  of  human  service.  This  common  devotion, 
common  service,  common  understanding,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  lead  several  cities  out  of  a 
deep  slough  of  despond  into  a  path  of  hopeful  progress. 
To  illustrate  from  the  experience  of  Cincinnati :  Last  year 
five  Protestant,  Jewish  and  Catholic  agencies  voluntarily 
suggested  smaller  budgets  for  themselves  so  that  two 
Catholic  agencies  might  have  increased  budgets,  which  were 
very  much  needed.  A  mental  hygiene  clinic  for  the  entire 
community  has  been  formed  with  religious  groups  repre- 
sented on  the  board. 

10.  //  is  promoted  by  interested  persons.  The  nation-wide 
promotion  of  the  community  chest  plan  seems  to  be  very 
largely  fostered  by  the  American  Association  for  Community 
Organization  which  is  composed,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of 
community  chest  paid  officials. 

There  has  been  no  organized  nation-wide  promotion  of 
the  federation  plan.  The  movement  has  risen  spon- 
taneously in  cities  all  over  the  country.  The  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization  has  confined  its 
activities  to  exchanging  experiences  between  federated 
cities,  to  answering  inquiries  made  to  it  by  those  in  other 
cities  and,  occasionally,  replying  to  an  attack  on  the  idea. 
It  has  not  attempted  in  a  single  instance  of  which  we  are 
aware  to  influence  a  single  city  to  adopt  the  community 
chest  plan.  Indeed,  its  members  have  from  time  to  time 
discouraged  certain  cities  in  undertaking  such  a  movement 
because  they  felt  that  these  cities  did  not  have  sufficient 
community  vision  to  make  the  undertaking  successful. 

(A  constructive  statement  of  the  community  chest  plan  will 
be  found  in  the  series  of  five  articles  by  W .  J.  Norton,  con- 
cluded last  month.) 
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THE  SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  TWO  EXPERIENCED  WO- 
MEN, ONE  AS  RESIDENT  MANAGER 
AND  HOUSEKEEPER,  ONE  AS 
RECREATIONAL  DIRECTOR,  FOR 
SUMMER  OUTING  CAMP  NEAR 
CHICAGO. 

Oar  gruests  are  Jewish  mothers  and 
children  from  the  congested  districts  of 
Chicago.  Capacity  about  70.  Mrs. 
Martin  Barbe,  Chairman  for  Chicago 
Section  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  4922 
Blackstone    Avenue,     Chicago,    Illinois. 


A  PROMINENT  JEWISH 
INSTITUTION 

seeks  the  services  of  a  high  type  Social 
Director,  man  or  woman,  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute all  social  and  educational  activities 
throughout  its  building.  Good  salary  for 
right  person.     4426   Survey. 


QUALIFIED  MAN 

ASSISTANT  HEAD  RESIDENT. 
IRENE  KAUFMANN  SETTLEMENT, 
PITTSBURGH. 

Address  Sidney  A.  Teller,  Head  Resident 

WANTED:  Man  and  Wife  experienced 
in  child  caring  for  superintendent  and 
matron  of  a  small  Jewish  Children's  Home. 
Good  salary.  Apply  in  writing,  giving 
complete  references  to  4420  Survey. 

WANTED:  May  1st  by  child  placing 
society:  Trained  case  worker  with  ex- 
perience in  family  or  children's  agency. 
Must  be  Episcopal.    4427  Survey. 

Director  boys'  and  men's  work  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh.  Resident 
Give  full  information  as  to  age,  education, 
experience,  references,  salary  desired,  when 
available,  etc.     Enclose  photograph. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now, 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Position  open  at  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh,  for  experienced  office  sec- 
retary. Resident  Send  full  information, 
age,  education,  references,  salary  expected, 
when  available. 

WANTED:  Experienced  girls'  club 
worker  and  assistant  to  Headworker  in 
Jewish  Community  House.     4428  Survey. 

POSITION  open  as  headworker  of  re- 
cently enlarged  Settlement  House  in  large 
city  in  Middle  West.  Catholic  preferred. 
Apply  stating  qualifications.     4429. 

A  CAPABLE  experienced  person  as  as- 
sistant girls  worker.  Position  open  April 
1st  Resident.  Give  age,  education,  expe- 
rience, references,  salary  desired,  etc.,  and 
enclose  photograph.  Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Secretaries,  Dieti- 
tians, Housekeepers.  Miss  Richards'  Bu- 
reau, Box  5,  East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS  WANTED 
(Continued) 

PHILADELPHIA  Institution  wants  an 
intelligent  woman  'or  stenography  and  cler- 
ical work.  Salary  $50.00  per  month  and 
full  maintenance.     4339  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  progressive  Jewish  woman 
as  institutional  director  of  progressive  child 
caring  organization  in  the  East.  4398 
Survey. 

COUPLE  WANTED  as  Superintendent 
and  Matron  to  take  immediate  charge  of 
home  club  for  Jewish  working  boys  in  New 
York  City.  Opportunity  for  Superintendent 
to  devote  part  of  week  days  to  other  ac- 
tivities. Reply  to  H.  H.  Lewy,  2  Rector 
St,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  In  large  eastern  city  a 
trained  and  experienced  nutrition  worker, 
capable  of  conducting  nutrition  classes  and 
giving  demonstrations  to  mothers  and  lec- 
tures to  social  workers.  State  experience, 
references  and  salary  desired.  4430  Survey. 

WANTED:  Girls,  18  to  30,  to  become 
graduate  nurses.  Catalogs  of  accredited 
training  schools  furnished  gladly.  Write 
for  free  booklet,  "  The  Opportunities  for 
Graduate  Nurses."  Aznoe's  Central  Reg- 
istry for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

WANTED :  Two  Visitors  and  one  Case 
Work  Supervisor  by  Jewish  Family  Agency 
in  large  Eastern  city,  enlarging  its  Staff. 
Reply,  stating  in  full,  age,  education,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  previous  experience. 
4415  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  capable  teacher 
— governess  for  two  children,  five  and  four. 
Requisites  are  kindliness,  patience,  good 
health,  best  references.  With  application 
state  salary,  give  history  and  references. 
Suburbs.    P.  O.  Box  822,  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED:  A  young  Jewish  woman  to 
take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the 
Jewish  Orphans'  Home  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  A  splendid  supervisory  position 
for  the  proper  party.  Applicant  will  please 
state  where  she  was  educated  and  what 
experience  she  has  had  in  work  with  girls. 
L.  Volmer,  Supt. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Boys'  Work  in 
large  Cleveland  Settlement,  to  begin  Oc- 
tober 1st.  State  age,  training  and  ex- 
perience.    4431  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
(Jewess)  for  girls.  State  age,  education, 
training,  experience,  salary  desired.  Give 
references.    4434  Survey. 

TRAINED  Case  Worker  for  Jewish  Fam- 
ily Care  Agency  in  East.  Please  state  all 
particulars  regarding  education  and  previ- 
ous experience.    4435  Survey. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  UNIVERSITY  GRAD- 
UATE IN  1917,  FIVE  YEARS  EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH  ONE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST  ENGAGED  IN 
SPECIAL  LIBRARY,  RESEARCH  AND 
SURVEY  WORK— ALL  INVOLVING 
INTIMATE  CONTACT  WITH  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  WORKERS,  DESIRES 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SIMILAR  SER- 
VICE IN  THE  EAST — PREFERABLY 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  CAN  GIVE  NEW 
YORK  AND  LOCAL  REFERENCES. 
SHE  WILL  ATTEND  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND 
WOULD  WELCOME  PRELIMINARY 
CORRESPONDENCE  AND  A  PER- 
SONAL INTERVIEW  IN  WASHING- 
TON.    4417  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  PROFICIENT  AND 
WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  IN  HOSPITAL 
— CONVALESCENT  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL WORK.  Congenially  employed 
and  successful  in  present  position,  de- 
sires to  enter  new  fields. 

A  man  of  38  years,  who  instills  smooth  run- 
ning order  and  harmony,  and  whose  heart  is 
in  bis  work. 

Pleasant  personality.  Knowledge  of  medi- 
cine— physical  training — child  training — or- 
ganizing and  publicity  work. 

Highly  recommended.     4433  Survey. 


DIRECTOR 

of  Large  Settlement 

is  available  for  executive  position 
in  this  or  allied  field. 

Speaker   at    previous   National  -  Conferences 
of   Jewish   Social   Service.      4425    SURVEY. 


ENGLISHWOMAN  desires  position, 
Financial  Secretary,  Appeal  and  Committee 
organizer.  Traveled,  educated,  American 
and  English  references.  4406  Survey. 
Phone  Port  Washington  376  W. 

YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  child  welfare  work,  recently 
superintendent  of  an  Orphanage,  desires  an 
executive  or  subexecutive  position.  Con- 
versant in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
Capable  grade  school  teacher.  Best  of  ref- 
erences.   4355  Survey. 

WANTED:  Managerial  positions  by  two 
women,  Americans.  Highly  educated.  Ex- 
perienced in  Institutional  and  Welfare 
Work.    Best  of  references.    4423  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendency  of  School 
for  Backward  Children.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  American.  Highly 
educated  in  Music  Conversant  in  German. 
Traveled  and  tactful.     4424  Survey. 

EXECUTIVES:  Two  young  college  men 
desire  boys  or  Settlement  or  Community 
position.    4422  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  several  years' 
experience  with  delinquent  girls  as  parole 
officer,  desires  position.     4421  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Christian  man, 
with  years  of  training  and  successful  ex- 
ecutive experience  in  institutional  work 
with  children,  open  for  appointment  4432 
Survey. 

MIDDLE  aged  American  couple,  social 
workers,  employed,  need  change  for  year 
or  more,  will  consider  care  of  estate  for  ab- 
sent owners;  companions,  secretarial  or  ex- 
ecutive capacity  for  lonely,  aged  or  invalid 
person  or  couple;  will  travel.  Highest  cre- 
dentials.    4437  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  experience  and  personality 
desires  part  time  work  conducting  girls' 
clubs,  clarsses,  teaching  handicrafts,  in  New 
York  City  or  Long  Island.    4436  Survey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LIST  OF  12,500 
NEW  ENGLAND  GIVERS, 

Invaluable  to  National 
and  New  England  Philanthropic 
*  Organizations 


These  benevolent  persons  have  "  the  habit  " 
of  giving.  List  compiled  and  kept  active  at 
great  expense.  Executives  should  write  for 
particulars.  Address,  Financial  Secretary, 
4407  Subvby. 


"Home- Making  as  a  Profession" 

la  a  100-pp.  111.  handbook— It's  FBEE.     Hone  ttcudj 
DoniMtU  Science  courses,   fitting  for  m»nj  well-paid 
positions   or    for    borne-  making   efficiency. 
Am.  Sohool  of  Hon*  EcooobIm.  (49  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 

RF^PARPH-  We  assist  ,n  preparing 
r\rjijL<m\vri .  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
Aothob's  Kbseabch  Bureau,  600  Firth  Ave 
one.  New  York. 

MSS.  WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazinei.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc^  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mis.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Ma 

i  ■ 

CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  lint,  for  four  inser- 
tions; copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

Collective  Homicide — Letters  to  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  by  Henry  W.  Pinkham, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  F.  Dole, 
and  a  Note  from  Norman  Angell.  64 
pages.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Published  by 
The  Association  To  Abolish  War,  7 
Wellington   Terrace,   Brookline,   Mass. 

Lessons  in  Government  for  New  Amer- 
icans. Fifteen  short  lessons  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  immi- 
grants applying  for  second  papers  in 
citizenship.  Simple,  practical.  Pamphlet, 
7  pages,  5c  each,  $3.00  a  hundred,  post- 
paid.    Henry  M.  Allen,  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

Ten-Cent  Meals,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58th  St.,  Chicago. 

Credit  Union.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

BOYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE; 
Quarterly;  $1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine 
of  Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published 
by  Boys'  Club  Federation,  110  West  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SALE— R0SEM0NT,  PA. 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (or  Boys.  On 
Conestoga  Road  1  mile  from  P.  R.  R.,  five 
minutes  from  P.  JSl  W.  Elec.  R.  R.  5  acres, 
apple  orchard,  large  dormitory  bldg.,  infirm- 
ary, garage  and  gymnasium.  Suitable  for 
private  hospital  or  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
stitution. Very  near  Public  School  and  Bryn 
Mawr  Hospital.  Apply  for  price  and  par- 
ticulars to  MEARS  and  BROWN,  254  S.  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


MAINE 

COME  TO  MAINE 

— the  land  of  fish  and  game— of  seashore  and 
mountain — of  lake  and  forest.  Come  to 
MAINE,  the  great  Canadian  border  State,  for 
health  or  recreation.  We  handle  real  estate 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State.  No  other  agency  does  it.  If  you  want 
a  mansion  or  a  cottage,  a  farm  or  a  hotel,  a 
tea-room  or  a  boys'  camp,  write  us. 

Maine  Lakes  and  Coast  Company 
Cor.  State  &  Pine  Streets  Portland,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BERKSHIRE:  HILLS 

Farms   and    Country    Estates. 

Furnished  Houses  for  Summer  Rental. 

WHEELER    &    TAYLOR 

GREAT  HARRINGTON,   MASS. 

FLORIDA 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

150,000      acres,      wholesale      prices,      2 
railroads  cross  the  p~bperty. 

snakJe  &  CO. 

ENGLAND 

AUTO  TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

PARTIES  of  3  or  4  escorted  by  members  of 
Cambridge  University  between  April  and 
October.  Selected  itineraries.  High-class 
cars.  Competitive  rates.  Send  for  booklet  to 
D.  Gunston,  15  Station  Rd.,  Cambridge,  Eng. 


BOARD 

MAPLE  HALL,  on  the  famed  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Lovely  refined,  mod- 
ern, country  home,  grounds  running  to  the 
historic  Miles  River,  all  the  pleasures  and 
delicacies  of  the  salt  water,  wonderful  auto- 
mobile roads,  tennis,  golf  course  under  con- 
struction. Delightful  place  to  rest  all  the 
year.  Terms  moderate.  References.  Miss 
Julia  Cockey,  Claiborne,  Md. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new    home-study    coarse.    "  COOKING 
POB  PROFIT"     Booklet  on  requMt 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economies,  849  E.  58th  Si,  Oictf  s 


ROOM  TO  RENT 

ATTRACTIVE  CHEERFUL  ROOM 

In  Up-to-Date  Apartment  to  Rent 

ALL  CONVENIENCES 

Phone  evenings  Intervale  5691 
Apartment  5  East  or  address  4438  Survey. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 
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National  League  of  Women  Votebs  :  Annual 
Convention.     Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  9-14. 

Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Social 
Wobk  :  Memphis,  April  10-12.  President, 
R.  F.  Hudson,  Social  Service  Bureau,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Tennessee  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  : 
Annual  Meeting.  Memphis,  April  10-12. 
Secretary,  James  P.  Kranz,  Room  403, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Nashville. 

Religious  Education  Association  :  Twen- 
tieth Annual  Meeting.  Cleveland,  April  11- 
14.  Religious  Education  Association,  1440 
East  57  St.,  Chicago. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work  : 
New  Haven,  April  11-14.  Secretary,  John 
B.  Dawson,  200  Orange  St.,  New  Haven. 

Progressive  Education  Association  :  Chi- 
cago, April  12-14.  Secretary,  James  S. 
Howe,  Progressive  Education  Association, 
426  Fifth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  :  Third  Annual  Conference. 
Bear  Mountain  Park,  April  16-21.  Secre- 
tary, Lester  F.  Scott,  31  East  17  St.,  New 
York. 

Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  :  Tenth 
National  Convention.  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincin- 
nati. April  18-20.  Society  of  Industrial 
Engineers,  327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

American  Library  Association:  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  April  23-28. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


Adequate  Transportation — How  Will  Oub 
Nation  Get  It?  Remarks  of  A  J.  County 
before  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York,  1923. 

The  Shorter  Day  and  Women  Workers.  By 
Lucy  Randolph  Mason.  Virginia  League  of 
Women  Voters,  1104  Virginia  Railway  and 
Power  Building,  Richmond.    Price,  10  cents. 

The  Child  and  the  Home.  An  Extract  from 
a  Survey  of  Mental  Health  Conditions  in 
a  Metropolitan  District.  By  Marianna  Tay- 
lor, M.D.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  Inc.,  5  Joy  St.,  Boston. 

Town  Studies.  A  Program  for  Women's 
Clubs.  By  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Extension 
Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  4.  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Some  Rural  Social  Agencies  in  Ohio. 
Their  Nature  and  Extent.  By  C.  E.  Lively. 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Columbus. 

El  Torno  Libre  (The  Cradle  Tour).  By  Dr. 
Angel  M.  Gimenez.  Juan  H.  Kidd  &  Cia., 
Reconquista  274,  Buenos  Aires. 

Women  in  Maryland  Industries.  A  Study 
of  Hours  and  Working  Conditions.  Bulle- 
tin of  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
Price,  10  cents. 

The  Occupational  Progress  of  Women.  An 
Interpretation  of  Census  Statistics  of 
Women  in  Gainful  Occupations.  Bulletin 
of  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington. 

A  Program  of  Education  in  Accident  Pre- 
vention with  Methods  and  Results.  By 
E.  George  Payne.  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Recent  Developments  in  Our  Relations 
with  the  Orient.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick. 
National  Committee  on  American  Japanese 
Relations,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Racial  Diversities  and  Social  Pbogrbss.  A 
paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  1922.  By  Julius  Drachsler. 
Reprint  from  Proceedings  of  Conference. 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  The  Survey.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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Organized  Labor's  Best  and  Largest  Monthly 

Locomotive  Engineers   Journal 

A  Magazine  of  Progress  interpreting  the  labor  movement  to  the  public  and  reporting  events  of  political 
and  economic  importance  to  labor  throughout  the  world. 

The  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  has  become,  In  the  space  of  the  past  year,  the  most  widely  read  and  most  generally 
quoted  labor  publication  in  this  country.  Commended  alike  by  workers,  employers,  public  men,  editors,  and  leaders  in 
other  professions,  it  is  now  an  essential  to  progressive-minded  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  This  is  what  a  few  of  its 
readers  think  of  it: 


Dr.  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
Bishop,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

"I  go  carefully  through  every  Issue  that  comes  to  me,  and  I  find 
the  Journal  careful,  fair  and  Instructive.  There  are  many  things 
of  wide  general  Interest  In  its  columns  which  I  cannot  find  any- 
where else." 

Roger  Baldwin, 
Director,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  come  pretty  near  to  the  ideal  of  labor  journal- 
ism,  for  it  is  comprehensive,   accurate,   readable  and  courageous." 

Professor  John  R.  Commons, 
Wisconsin  University 

"  I  have  been  referring  your  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  to  my 
students  and  we  have  discussed  it,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  valuable  paper  you  are  publishing.  It  certainly  is  full  of 
interesting  and  Important  material." 

Hon.  George  Huddleston, 
Congressman  from  Alabama 

"  I  have  been  Impressed  with  its  strength  and  the  ability  with 
which  it  Is  being  edited." 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Recent  Secretary,  Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action 
"  I  have  read  the  Journal  carefully  from  cover  to  cover.     It  la  a 
brilliant  bit  of  editing." 

Basil  M.  Manly, 
Director,  People's  Legislative  Bervice 

"  I  think  It  Is  by  all  odds  the  best  monthly  labor  journal  In  the 
United  States,  if  not  In  the  world." 
Dr.  John  A.  Ryan, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 

"  An  unusually  able,  comprehensive,  and  progressive  labor 
magazine." 

Carl  D.  Thompson, 
Secretary,  Public  Ownership  League  of  America  •' 

"  I  regard  It  as  the  best  of  all  the  progressive  journals  thr'.  come 
to  our  office  and  believe  it  will  be  invaluable  and  lndispensa  jle  to 
the  labor  movement." 


Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Director,  Farmers'  National  Council 

"  It  Is  fully,  fearlessly,  and  ably  presenting  the  vital  economic 
and  political  issues  with  rare  insight  and  force." 

William  Allen  White, 
Editor,  Emporia  Gazette 

"  Your  new  Journal  is  a  fine  thing  and  I  think  you  are  to  ba 
commended  on  the  work  you  are  doing." 

Hon.  Ethelbert  Stewart, 

17.  8.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
"  The    Engineers   Journal    starts    off    splendidly.      You    are   doing 
good  work." 

Jav  Lovestone, 

Newspaper  Correspondent  in  Europe 

"  The  International  Press  Bureau  considers  your  Journal  as  among 
the  first  twelve  in  the  way  of  good  labor  journals  out  of  about 
6000  they  receive  in  22  languages." 

Albert  Jay  Nock, 
Editor,  The  Freeman 

"  We  follow  the  Engineers  Journal  with  interest  and  have  already 
had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  it  with  approval." 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Editor,  Nation,  New  York 

"  An  admirable  step  has  been  taken  In  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
Journal." 

Henry  Dennison, 
Manufacturer 

"  From  an  outsider's  point  of  view,  it  seems  excellently  weU 
adapted  for  its   present  purpose." 

Dr.  William  Benjamin  Smith, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Tulane  University 

"  The  hope  of  the  people  lies  In  such  journals  as  yours.  Your 
appeal  is  far  wider  than  to  members  of  the  Engineers.  It  is  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  public  at  large.  Your  utterances  deserve 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  and  recognition." 


THE  FOREMOST  PUBLIC  MEN 

of  this  country  and  abroad  are  writing  special  articles  for  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  covering  the 
great  social,  political  and  economic  issues  of  the  day.  Here  are  a  few  of  these  outstanding  leaders  who 
are  making  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  a  vital  MAGAZINE  OF  PROGRESS. 


Hon.   Joseph  D.   Beok,  Congressman   from  Wisconsin. 

Da.  Nileb  Carpenter,  Harvard  University. 

Prof.  John  11    Commons,  Wisconsin  University. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Margaret  Llewelyn  Dayieb,  President,  54th  British  Co-operative 
Congress. 

Buoenb  Victor  Debs. 

Db.  Harrt  Emerson  Fosdiok,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Hon.  Ltnn  J.  Frazibr,  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Charles  O.  Frits,  Executive  Secretary,  Community  Organization  Board. 

Bobebt  Halstead,  Recent  Secretary,  Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 
tion, Ltd. 

William  Hard,  Publicist. 

L.   S.   Hebbon,  Editor,  Nebraska  Union  Farmer. 

Hon.   Daniel  Webster  Hoajv,   Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Arthur  K.  Holder,  Chief,  Legislative  Division,  People's  Legislative 
Service. 

Db.  Frederic  C.  Hows,  former  Secretary,  Conference  for  Progressive 
Political  Action. 

Hon.  Geobob  Huddleston,  Congressman  from  Alabama. 

Hon.  John   F.   Htlan,   Mayor,   New  York  City. 

Bert  M.  Jewell,  President,  Railway  Employees'  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 


Dr.   David  Stabb  Jobdan,   Chancellor,   Stanford  University. 

Hon.   Osoab  E.  Keller,  Congressman  from  Minnesota. 

Hon.   Robebt  M.   La  Follettk,   U.   S.   Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Basil  M.   Manlt,  Director,   People's  Legislative  Service. 

Benjamin  C.   Mabsh,  Director,  Farmers'  National  Council. 

Bishop  Francis  J.   MoConnbll,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Donald  R.   Richbebg,   Counsel  for  Railroad   Shopmen. 

Hon.  George  W.  Norris,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mabo  8omxrhauS2N,  Belgian  Labor  Party. 

Gborob  Socle,   Director,   Labor  Bureau,   Inc. 

Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Head  of  the  Social  Service  Work  of  the  Church 

of  Christ. 
Dr.   Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Carl  D.  Thompson,  Secretary,  Public  Ownership  League  of  America. 
Hon.   Thomas  J.   Walsh,   U.   8.   Senator  from   Montana. 
Dr.  Harrt  F.  Ward,  Secretary,  Methodist  Federation  of  Social  Service. 
Charles  Harris  Whttakxr,  Editor,  Journal  of  American  Institute  of 

Architects. 
Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise,  Free  Synagogue,   New  York  City. 
Hon.  Rot  O.  Woodruff,  Congressman  from  Michigan. 


In  addition,  you  will  find  In  each  issue  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  special  departments  devoted  to  Labor's 
political  power,  current  legislative  Issues,  cooperation,  Labor's  progress  around  the  world,  important  book  reviews, 
and  technical  departments  on  radio  and  railroad  operation. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

of  four  months  for  50  cents,  or  a  whole  year  for  $1.50 

Mail  Your  Subscription  to 

Locomotive  Engineers  Journal 

B.  of  L.  E.  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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